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ADVER  T I  S  E  M  £  N  T. 


<T3  H  E  many  Editions  through  which  this  work  hath 
•*-  puffed,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  fale,  are  firong 
arid  jujjicient  evidences  of  the  approbation  oj  the  Public , 
and  of  their  conviClion  of  its  utility  and  excellence. 

'  The  Proprietors,  thus  encouraged,  have  [pared  no 
expence,  that  this  new  Edition  Jhould  everyway  deferve 
the  general  countenance  and  efleem,  in  receiving  every 
flit  able  correction  and  improvement . 


Since  the  laf  improved  Edition,  in  1783,  fever al 
valuable  accounts  off ravels  and  Voyages  have  been  pub- 
lijhed,  which  have  conjiderably  addid  to  the  Jiock  oj  Geo¬ 
graphical  knowledge.  Thefe  havebeen  carej'ully  perujed 
•  and  from  them,  many  inter  efting  particulars  are  now  added 
to  the  defcriptions  oj'  Ruff  a,  Poland,  Sweden,  Denmark , 
Spain,  Switzerland,  the  Two  Sicilies,  the  Eajt  Indies , 
and  other  countries. 


As  this  work  is  hiftorical  as  well  as  geographical, 
the  perpetual fluctuation  of  States  and  of  human  affairs , 
hath  rendered  jorne  confderable  additions  and  alterations 
necejjary  a  join  the  Hiftorical  part.  Such  toave  been  made 
in  this  Edition  and  the  hijiory  of  eacro  kingdom  is 
brought  down  to  the  prefent  time,  with  a  particular  en- 
\  largement  on  that  of  our  own,  jince  the  laf  peace,  and 
the  efiabliffment  of  the  Thirteen  United  States  of 
America . 
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ti  '  -(  .  c  f  it  « 

'%'GY  cat 'improvements  haPe  been  made  alfo  in  the  Chro¬ 
nological  part  of  tke.-wonkg  the  origin  of  Nations ,  the 
noble  'arid hnilit dry  Qrdtfs  of  Knighthood,.  He.  &c. 


To  make  room  for  introducing  new  articles ,  and  mo¬ 
dern  difcoveries  from  approved  authorities,  fo  neceffary 
to  render  the  work  more  perfect ;  fame  parts  oj  it  which 
appeared  too  dijfufe  have  been  abridged,  and  others  lefs 
important  have  been  omitted .  Indeed  alterations  and 
Corrections  every  where  occur .  The  additions  are  too 
numerous  to  be  here  diJhnBly  fpecifed.  Though  the  bulk 
of  the  laji  improved  Edition  exceeded  the  preceding  one,  by 
Eighty  pages,  this  which  is  now  tendered  to  the  Public  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  former  full  Eighty  pages  more.— A  proof  that 
great  pains  and  attention  have  been  employed  to  give 
the  work  a  juft  and  continued  claim  to  general  notice 
and  approbation . 


May,  1785. 


In  this  new  Edition,  many  important  corrections,  and 
great  improvements  have  been  made,  reJpeCiing  the  Geo¬ 
graphy,  Population,  He.  of  the  North  American 
States. — Two  new  Maps  are  alfo  given ;  one  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  illuftration  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces  and  the 
Netherlands— the  other  of  Switzerland  with  its  allies , 

October,  1790's 
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P  R  E  F  A  C  E. 

TO  3  man  fmcerely  interefted  in  the  welfare  of  fociety  and 
of  his  country,  it  mull  be  particularly  agreeable  to  reflect 
on  the  rapid  progrefs,  and  general  diflufion  of  learning  and 
civility,  which,  within  the  prefent  age,  have  taken  place  in  Great 
Britain.  Whatever  may  be  the  cafe  in  ibme  other  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  we,  in  this  ifiand,  may  bo  a  ft  of  our  fuperiority  to  thofe  il¬ 
liberal  prejudices,  which  not  only  cramp  the  genius,  but  four  the 
temper  of  man,  and  difturb  all  agreeable  intercourfe  of  fociety. 
Among  us,  learning  is  no  longer  confined  within  the  Schools  of  the 
philosophers,  or  the  courts  of  the  great;  but,  like  all  the  greateft 
advantages  which  heaven  has  bellowed  on  mankind,  it  is  become  as 
univerfal  as  it  is  ufefuL 


This  general  diftufion  of  knowledge  is  one  effe£l  of  that  happy 
conftitution  of  government,  which,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  laft 
century,  was  confirmed  to  us,  and  which  conllitutes  the  peculiar 
glory  of  this  nation.  In  other  countries,  the  great  body  of  the 
people  poflefs  little  wealth,  have  little  power,  and  confequently 
meet  with  little  refpecl;  in  Great  Britain  the  people  are  opulent, 
have  great  influence,  and  claim,  of  courfe,  a  proper  fhare  of  atten¬ 
tion.  To  their  improvement,  therefore,  men  of  letters  have  lately 
dire&ed  their  ftudies ;  as  the  great  body  of  the  people,  no  lefs  than 
the  dignified,  tire  learned,  or  the  wealthy  few,  have  an  acknowledged 
title  to  be  amufed  and  inftrufled.  Books  have  been  diverted  of  the 
terms  of  the  fchools,  reduced  from  that  fize  which  fuited  only  the 
purfesof  the  rich,  and  the  avocations  of  the  ftudious,  and  are  adapted 
to  perfons  of  more  ordinary  fortunes,  whofe  attachment  to  other  pur- 
fuits  admitted  of  little  leifure  for  thofe  of  knowledge.  It  is  to  books 
of  this  kind  more  than  to  the  works  of  our  Bacons,  our  Lockes, 
and  our  Newtons,  that  the  generality  of  our  countrymen  owe  that 
fuperior  improvement,  which  diftinguiflres  them  from  the  lower 
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tanks -of  men  in  all  other  countries.  To  promote  and  advance  this 
improvement)  is  the  principal  defign  of  our  prelent  undertaking. 
No  Subject  appears  more  interefting  than  that  we  have  chofen,  and 
Hone  feems  capable  of  being  handled  in  a  maimer  that  may  render 
it  more  generally  ufeful. 

The  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  its  inhabitants,  though  not 
the  fublimelt  purfuit  of  mankind,  it  rftuft  be  allowed  is  that  which' 
molt  nearly  interefts  them,  and  to  which  their  abilities  are  bell' 
adapted.  And  books  of  Geography,  which  defcribe  the  fituation, 
extent,  foil,  and  productions  of  kingdoms  ;  the  genius,  manners, 
religion,  government,  commerce,  Sciences,  and  arts  of  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  upon  earth,  promife  the  belt  afiiltance  for  attaining  this 
knowledge. 

The  Compendium  of  Geography,  we  now  offer  to  the  Public, 
differs  in  many  particulars  from  other  books  on  that  fubjedt.  Be¬ 
sides  exhibiting  an  eafy,  diltindt,  and  fyftcmatic  account  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  what  may  be  called  Natural  Geography,  the 
Author  has  attempted  to  render  the  following  performance  an  in¬ 
structive,  though  compendious  detail  of  the  general  hiftory  of  the 
world.  The  character  of  nations  depends  on  a  combination  of  a 
great  many  circumstances,  which  reciprocally  afferil  each  other. 
There  is  a  neater  connexion  between  the  learning,  the  commerce, 
the  government,  &c.  of  a  Bate,  than  molt  people  feem  to  appre¬ 
hend.  In  a  work  of  this  kind,  which  pretends  to  include  moral, 
or  political,  as  well  as  natural  geography,  no  one  of  thefe  objects 
Should  pafs  unnoticed.  The  omiiTion  of  any  one  of  them  would,  in 
reality,  deprive  us  ot  a  branch  of  knowledge,  not  only  interefting  in 
ltfelf,  but  which  is  absolutely  nccelfary  for  enabling  us  to  form  an 
adequate  and  comprehenlive  notion  of  the  fuhject  in  general.  We 
have  thougnt  it  nccelfary,  therefore,  to  add  a  new  article  to  this 
work,  which  comprehends  the  hiftory  and  prefent  Hate  of  learning, 
in  the  Several  countries  we  defcribe,  with  the  characters  of  Such 
pei  Tons  as  have  been  molt  eminent  in  the  various  departments  of 
letters  and  philofophy.  This  fubjerit  will,  on  a  little  refleaion, 
appear  altogether  lequihte,  when  we  confider  the  powerful  influence 
of  learning  upon  the  manners,  government,  and  general  character 
of  nations.  Thefe  objects,  indeed,  till  of  late,  feldom  found  a 
place  in  geogmphical  performances;  and  even  where  they  have 
been  introduced,  are  by  no  means  handled  in  an  entertaining  or 
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inftrucHve  manner.  Neither  is  this  to  be  altogether  imputed  to  the 
fault  of  geographical  writers.  The  greater  part  of  travellers,-  ach¬ 
ing  folely  under  the  inlluence  of  avarice,  the  paffion'  which  ftrft 
induced  them  to  quit  their  native  land,  Were  at  little  pains,  and 
were  indeed  ill  qualified  to  colledt  fuch  materials  as  are  uroper  for 
gratifying  our  curiofity,  with  regard  to  thefe  particulars.  The 
geographer  then,  who  could  only  employ  the  materials  put  into  his 
hands,  was  not  enabled  to  give  us  any  important  information  upon 
fuch  fubjedts.  In  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century,  however, 
men  have  begun  to  travel  from  different  motives.  A  third:  for 
knowledge,  as  well  as  for  gold,  has  led  many  into  diftant  lands. 
Thefe  they  hare  explored  with  a  philofophic  attention  5  and  fay 
laying  open  the  internal  fprings  of  adtion,  by  which  the  inhabitants 
of  different  regions  are  adtuated,  exhibit  to  us  a  natural  and  ftriking 
picture  of  human  manners,  under  the  various  ft  age  3  of  barbarity  and 
refinement.  Without  manifeft  impropriety,  we  could  net  but  avail 
ourfelves  of  their  labours,  by  means  of  which  we  have  been  enabled 
to  give  a  more  copious,  and  a  more  perfect  detail  of  what  is -called 
Political  Geography,  than  has  hitherto  appeared. 

In  confidering  the  prefent  ftate  of  nations,  few  c ire urn fiances  are 
of  more  importance  than  their  mutual  in  ter  courfe.  This  is  chiefly 
brought  about  by  commerce,  the  prime  mover  in  the  (Economy  of 
modern  Hates,  and  of  which,  therefore,  we  have  never  left  fight  in 
the  prefent  undertaking. 

We  are  fenfible  that  a  reader  could  not  examine  the  prefent  date 
of  nations  with  much  entertainment  or  inftrudtion,  uniefs  he  wag 
alfo  made  acquainted  with  their  fituation  during  the  preceding  ages, 
and’  of  the  various  revolutions  and  events,  by  the  operation  of  which 
they  have  affumed  their  prefent  form  and  appearance.  This  con- 
ftitutes  the  hiftorical  part  of  our  work  j  a  department  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  execute  in  a  manner  entirely  new.  Inftead  of 
fatiguing  the  reader  with  a  dry  detail  of  news-paper  occurrences, 
no  way  connected  with  one  another,  or  with  the  general  plan  of 
the  whole,  we  have  mentioned  only  fuch  facts  as  are  interefting, 
either  in  tkemfelves,  or  from  their  relation  to  objedts  of  import¬ 
ance.  Inftead  of  a  meagre  index  of  incoherent  incidents,  we  have 
drawn  up  a  regular  and  connedted  epitome  of  the  hiftory  of  each 
country  j  fuch  an  epitome  as  may  be  read  with  equal  pleafare  and 
advantage,  and  which  may  be  confiderea  as  a  proper  introdudtion 
to  more  copious  accounts. 

Having 
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Having,  through  the  whole  of  the  work,  mentioned  the  ancient 
ftames  of  countries,  and  in  treating  of  their  particular  hiftery  feme- 
times  carried  our  refearchcs  beyond  the  limits  of  modern  times,  we 
itave  thought  it  necefTary,  for  the  fatisfatrion  o-f  fuch  readers  as  are 
unacquainted  with  claffical  learning,  to  begin  our  hiftorical  Intro- 
d-iiclrion  with  the  remote  ages  of  antiquity.  By  inferring  an  account 
of  die  ancient  world  in  a  book  of  geography,  we  afford  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  the  reader,  of  comparing  together  not  only  the  manners, 
government,  and  arts  of  different  nations,  as  they  now  appear,  but 
as  they  fubfifted  in  ancient  ages  >  which  exhibiting  a  general  map, 
as  it  were,  of  die  hifVory  of  mankind,  renders  our  work  more  com¬ 
plete  than,  any  geographical  treatife  extant. 

In  the  execution  of  our  defign,  we  have  all  along  endeavoured 
to  obferre  order  and  perfpicuitv.  Elegance  we  have  facrifcod  to 
brevity:  happy  to  catch  the  leading  features  which  diftinguifh,  the 
characters  of  nations,  and  by  a  few  ftrokes  to  hit  off,  though  not 
completely  to  finiih,  the  picture  of  mankind  in  ancient  and  modem 
rimes. 

What  has  enabled  us  to  eomprife  fo  many  fab] efts  within  the 
a  arrow'  bounds  of  this  work,  is  the  orniffion  ef  many  immaterial 
eircumftances,  which  are  recorded  in  other  performance  of  the  fame 
kind,  and  of  all  tkofe  fabulous  accounts  or  deferiptions  which,  to 
the  difgrace  of  the  human  undcrflanding,  fwell  the  works  of  geo¬ 
graphers-,  though  the  falfity  of  them,  both  from  their  own  nature 
ir.d  the  concurring  teftimany  or  the  molt  enlightened  and  heft  in¬ 
formed  travellers  and  hiflorians,  be  long  Cnee  detected. 

As  to  particular  parts  of  the  work,  we  have  been  more  or  lefs' 
dirrufe,  according  to  their  importance  to  us  as  men,  and  as  fubjetts 
of  Great  Britain.  Our  own  country,  in  both  refpetts,  deferred 
the  great  eh  {bare  of  our  attention.  Great  Britain,  though  fee 
cannot  boalt  Of  a  more  luxuriant  foil  or  happier  climate  than  many 
other  countries,  has  advantages  of  another  and  fuperior  kind 
which  make  her  the  *  delight,  the  envy,  and  the  miftrefs  of  fee 
worki :  thefe  are,  dm  equity  of  her  laws,  the  freedom  of  her  polfe 
■tfea]  confeitution,  and  the  moderation  ot  Her  religious  fyftem. 
dv  ith  regaru  to  the  Britifh  empire  we  have  therefore  been  fingu- 
larly  copious, 
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Next  to  Great  Britain,  we  have  been  moft  particular  upon  the 
other  hates  of  Europe  5  and  always  in  proportion  as  they  prefent 
us  with  the  largeft  held  for  ufeful  refledtion.  By  comparing  toge¬ 
ther  cur  accounts  of  the  European  nations,  an  important  fyitem  of 
practical  knowledge  is  inculcated,  and  a  thoufand  arguments  will 
appear  in  favour  of  a  mild  religion,  a  free  government,  and  an  ex¬ 
tended,  unreftrained  commerce. 

Europe  having  occupied  fo  large  a  part  of  onr  volume,  ACa  next 
claims  our  attention  j  which  however,  though  in  feme  rcfpedls 
the  moft  famous  quarter  of  the.  world,  offers,  when  compared  to 
Europe,  extremely  little  for  our  entertainment  or  inftrutripn.  la 
Afia,  a  ftrong  attachment  to  ancient  cuftoms,  hnd  the  weight  of 
tyrannical  power,  bears  down  the  active  genius  of  man,  and  pre¬ 
vents  that  variety  in  manners  and  character,  which  diftinguifhes  tbs 
European  nations. 

In  Africa  the  human  mind  feems  degraded  below  its  natural 
ftate.  To  dwell  long  upon  the  manners  of  this  country,  a  country 
fo  immerfed  in  rudenefs  and  barbarity,  befides  that  it  could  afford 
little  inftru£Hon,  would  be  difgufting  to .  every  lover  of  mankind. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Africa,  deprived  of  ail  arts 
and  fciences,  without  which  the  human  mind  remains  torpid  and 
inadlive,  difeover  no  great  variety  in  manners  or  charadier.  A 
gloomy  famenefs  almoft  every  where  prevails  5  and  the  trifling 
diftindrions  which  are  difeovered  among  them,  feem  rather  to  arife 
from  an  excefs  of  brutality  on  the  one  hand,  than  from  any  per¬ 
ceptible  approaches  towards  refinement  on  the  other.  But  though 
thefe  quarters  of  the  globe  are  treated  lefs  extenfively  thaa 
Europe,  there  is  no  di  ft  rich  of  them,  however  barren  or  favage, 
entirely  omitted. 

America,  whether  confidered  as  an  immenfb  continent,  inha¬ 
bited  by  an  endlefs  variety  of  different  people,  or  as  a  country  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  Europe  by  the  ties  of  commerce  and  govern¬ 
ment,  deferves  very  particular  attention.  The  bold  difeovery,  a &£ 
barbarous  conqueft  of  this  New  World,  and  the  manners  and  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  original  inhabitants,  are  objedfs  which,  together 
with  the  description  of  the  country,  celery  oily  occupy  no  final! 
(hare  of  this  performance. 
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In  treating  of  fuch  a  variety  of  fubjects,  fome  lefs  obvious  par¬ 
ticulars,  no  doubt,  mull  efcape  our  notice.  But  if  our  general  plan 
be  good,  and  the  outlines  and  chief  figures  Leeched  with,  truth 
and  judgment,  the  candsur  of  the  learned,  we  hope,  will  excufe 
imperfections  which  are  unavoidable  in  a  work  of  tins  extenfive 
kind. 

W  e  cannot,  without  exceeding  the  bounds  of  a  Preface,  infill 
upon  the  other  parts,  of  our  plan.  The  Maps,  which  are  executed 
with  care,  by  the  bell  informed  artifts  in  thefe  kingdoms,  will, 
we  hope,  afford  fatisfa£tion.  The  icience  of  natural  geography, 
for  want  of  proper  encouragement  from  thofe  who  are  alone  capa¬ 
ble  of  giv  ing  it,  ftill  remains  in  a  very  imperfect  Hate ;  and  the 
exact  divifions  and  extent  of  countries,  for  want  of  geometrical 
furveys,  are  far  from  being  well  afeertained.  This  confideration 
has  induced  us  to  adopt  the  moll  unexceptionable  of  Templen.au' s 
Tables,  which  if  they  give  not  the  exacted  account,  afford  at  lead 
3-  general  idea  of  this  fubject ;  which  is  all  indeed  we  can  attain, 
until  the  geographical  fcience  arrives  at  greater  perfection. 
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THE  fcience  of  Geography  cannot  be  completely  underftood 
without  con  fide ring  the  earth  as  a  planet,-  or  as  a  body  moving* 
fa*u rid  another  at  a  conliderable  didance  from  it.  But  the  fcience  which 
tieat->  ot  the  planets,  and  other  heavenly  bodies,  is  called  Astronomy. 
Hence  the  necelTity  ot  beginning'  this  work  with  an  account  of  Aitronomy,' 
01  ot  the  heavenly  bodies.  Ot  thefc,  the  moft  confpicuous  is  that  glo- 
lious  luminary  the  Sun,- the  fountain  of  light  and  heat  to  the  fcveral  pla¬ 
nets  which  move  round  it  ;  and  which,  together  with  the  fun,  compote: 
what  a ftronomers  havecalled  the  Solar Sy Hem.  The  way, or  path,  in  which 
the  planets  move  round  the  fun,  is  called  their  Orbit ;  'and  it  is  now  fully 
piovea  by  aftronomers,  that  there  are  fix  planets,  which  move  found  the 
lun,  each  in  its  own  orbit.  The  names  ofthefe,  according  to  their  near - 
nefs  to  tiie  centre,  or  middle  point  of  the  fun  are  Mercury,  Venus,  the 
Eat  th,  Mars,  Jupiter,  arrd  Saturn.  The  two  firft,  beeaufe  they  move 
within  the  orbit  ot  the  earth  (being  nearer  the  fun)  are  called  inferior 
planets,  or,  perhaps  more  properly,  interior  or  inner  planets  ;  the  three 
tad,  moving  without  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  are  called  fupetior,  or,  per¬ 
haps  more  properly,  exterior  or  outer  planets.  If  we  can  form  a  notion 
of  the  manner  in  which  any  one  of  thele  planets,  fuppofe  our  earth, 
moves  round  the  fun,  we  can  eafily  conceive  the  manner  in  Which  all 
the  reft  do  it.  V  e  flia.ll  only  therefore  particularly  coniider  the  motion 
of  the  earth,  or  planet  on  which  we  live,  leaving  that  of  the  others  to  be 
collected  from  a  table,  which  we  fhall  fetdown  with  inch  explications  as 
may  render  it  intelligible  to  the  meaneft  capacity. 

I  he  eartn  upon  Which  we  live,  was  Long  confidered  as  one  large  ex-* 
tenfive  plane.  The  heavens,  above  it,  in  which  the  fun,  moon,  and 
itais  appeared  to  move  daily  from  ealf  to  weft,  were  conceived  to  be  at  no 
gteat  diftanee  from  it,  and  to  be  only  deligned  torthe  ufe  orornamentof 
Oku  earth  :  feveral  reafons,  however,  occurred,  which  rendered  this 
opinion  improbable  ;  it  is  needlefs  to  mention  them,  beeaufe  we  have 
now  a  fufficient  proof  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  from  the  voyages  of  many 
navigators  who  have  a&ually  failed  round  it  :  as, from  that  of  Magellan’s 
flnp,  u  hich  was  the  firft  that  furrounded  the  globe,  failing  cart  froni  'ii 
port  in  Europe  in  1 5 1  g,  and  returning  to  the  fame  after  a  voyage  of  1124 
days,  without  apparently  altering  his-  direiStion,  any  more  than  a  fly 
Would  appear  to  do  in  moving  round  a  ball  of  wax. 

The  roundnefs  of  the  earth  being  thoroughly  ertabliflied,  a  way  Was 
theicby  naturally  opened  for  the  difeovery  of  its  motion.  For  while  it 
-.vas  confidered  as  a  plane,  mankind  had  an  obfeure  notion  of  its  being 
i  ippofted,  like  a  fcaffolding,  on  pillars,  though  they  could  not  tell  what 
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f upper  ted  thefe.  But  the  figure  of  a  globe  is  much  better  adapted  to  mo¬ 
tion.  This  is  confirmed  by  considering,  that,  if  the  earth  did  not  move 
round  the  fun,  not  only  the  fun,  but  all  the  ftars  and  planets,  muft  move 
round  the  earth.  Notv,  as  philofophers,  by  reckonings  founded  on  the 
fureft  obfervations,  have  been  able  to  guefs  pretty  nearly  at  the  diilances 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  from  the  earth,  and  from  each  other,  juft  as  every 
body  that  knows  the  firft  elements  of  mathematics  can  meafure  the 
height  of  a  fteeple,  or  any  object  placed  on  i  ;  it  appeared  that,  if  vve 
conceived  the  heavenly  bodies  to  move  round  the  earth,  we  muft  fuppofe 
them  endowed  with  a  motion or-velocityfo  immenicas  to  exceed  all  con¬ 
ception:  whereas  all  the  appearances  in  nature  may  be  as  well  explained 
by  imagining  the  earth  to  move  round  the  fun  in  the  fpace  of  a  year,  and 
to  turn  on  its  own  axis  once  in  ?  \  hours. 

To  form  a  conception  of  thefe  two  motions  of  the  earth,  we  may  ima¬ 
gine  a  ball  moving  on  a  billiard-table  or  bowling-green  :  the  ball  pro¬ 
ceeds  forwards  upon  the  green  or  table,  not  by  Aiding  along  like  a  plane 
upon  wood,  or  a  Hare  upon  ice,  but  by  turning  round  its  own  axis, 
which  is  an  imaginary  line  drawn  through  the  centre  or  middle  of  the 
ball,  and  ending  on  its  furface  in  two  points  called  its  poles.  Conceiving 
the  matter  then  in  this  way,  and  that  the  emthinthe  fpace  of  24  hours, 
moves  from  weft  to  eaft,  the  inhabitants  on  the  furface  of  it,  like  men 
on  the  deck  of  a  fiiip,  who  are  infenfible  of  their  own  motion,  and 
think  that  the  banks  move  from  them  in  a  contrary  direction,  will  con¬ 
ceive  that  the  fun  and  ftars  move  from  caft  to  weft  in-  the  fame  time  of  24 
hours, iu  which  they,  along with  the  earth,  move  from  weft  to  eaft.  This 
daily  or  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  being  once  clearly  conceived,  .will 
enable  useafily  to  form  a  notion  of  its  annual  or  yearly  motion  round  the 
fun.  For  as  that  luminary  feems  to  have  a  daily  motion  round  our  earth, 
which  is  really  occafioued  by  the  daily  motion  of  the  earth  ro and  its  axis, 
fo,  in  the  courfe  of  a  year,  he  feems  to  have  an  annual  motion  in  the  hea¬ 
vens,  and  to  rife  and  fet  in  different  points  of  them,  which  is  really  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  daily  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  or  path  round  the 
fun,  which  it  completes  in  the  time  of  a  year.  Now  as  to  the  firft  of 
thefe  motions  we  owe  the  difference  of  day  and  night,  fo  to  the  fecond 
vve  are  indebted  for  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the  days  and  nignts, 
and  in  the  feafons  of  the  year. 

Thus  much  being  faid  with  regard  to  the  motion  of  the  earth,  which 
the  fmalleft  reflection  may  lead  us  to  apply  to  the  other  planets,  we  muft 
obferve,  before  exhibiting  our  table,  that,  befldes  the  fix  planets  already 
mentioned,  which  move  round  the  fun,  there  are  other  ten  bodies  Which 
move  round  three  of  there.  in  the  fame  mariner  as  they  do  round  the  fun; 
and  of  thefe  cur  earth  has  one,  called  the  moon  ;  Jupiter  has  four,  and 
Saturn  has  five.  Thefe  are  all  called  moons,  from  their  agreeing  with 
our  moon,  which  was  firft  attended  to:  and  fometimes  they  are  called 
fecondary  planets,  becaufe  they  ieem  to  be  attendants  of  the  Earth,  Ju¬ 
piter,  and  Saturn,  about  which  they  move,  and  which  are  called  pri- 

There  are  but  two  obfervations  more,  neceflary  for  underftanding  the 
following  table.  They  are  thefe  :  we  have  already  faid  that  the  annual 
motion  of  the  earth  occafioned  the  diverfity  of  feafons.  But  this  would 
not  happen,  were  the  axis  of  the  earth  exaftly  parallel,  or  in  a  line 
with  the  axis  of  its  orbit ;  becaufe  then  the  fame  parts  of  the  earth  would 
h%, turned  towards  the  fun  in  every  diurnal  revolution ;  which  would  de- 
3  priy? 
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prive  mankind  of  the  grateful  viciffitudes  of  the  feafons,  arifing  from  the 
difference  in  length  of  the  days  and  nights.  This  therefore  is  not  the 
calc — the  axis  of  the  earth  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  earth’s  orbit, 
which  we  may  conceive  by  fuppofing  a  fpindle  put  through  a  ball,  with 
one  end  of  it  touching  theground  ;  if  we  move  the  ball  diredlly  forwards, 
while  one  end  of  the  fpindle  continues  to  touch  the  ground,  and  the 
other  points  towards  fotne  quarter  of  the  heavens,  we  may  form  a  notion 
of  the  inclination  of  the  earth’s  axis  to  its  orbit,  from  the  inclination  of 
the  fpindle  to  the  ground.  The  fame  obfervation  applies  to  fome  of 
the  other  planets,  as  may  be  feen  from  the  table.  The  only  thing  that 
now  remains,  is  to  confider  what  is  meant  by  the  mean  difiances  of  the 
planets  from  the  fun.  In  order  to  underflatid  which,  we  muft  learn 
that  the  orbit,  or  path  which  a  planet  defcribes,  were  it  to  be  marked 
our, would  not  be  quite  round  or  circular, but  in  the  flrape  of  a  figure  call¬ 
ed  an  ellipfis,  which,  though  refembling  a  circle,  is  longer  than  broad. 
Hence  the  fame  planet  is  not  always  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  fun, 
and  the  mean  diftance  of  it  is,  that  which  is  exadlly  betwixt  its  greateft, 
and  haft  diftance.  Here  follows  the  table. 

A  TABLh.  of  the  Diameters,  Periods,  &c.  of  the  feveral  Planets 
in  the  Solar  Syftem. 


Names 
of  the 
planets. 

Diameters  in 
Englilh  Miles 

M- andift-nces 
from  the  fun 
as  determined 
from  obferva¬ 
tions  of  the 
tranfit  of  V  e- 
nus  in  1761 . 

Annual 
periods 
round  the 
fun. 

Diurnal 
rotation 
on  its 
axis. 

Hourly  motion  I 

in  its  orbit. 

Hourly  motion 
of  its  equator. 

Inclination  of 
axis  to  orbit. 

d.  h.  m. 

Sun 

890,000 

7- 

a. 

h. 

2560 

3,8 1 8 

8®  o' 

Mercury 

3*000 

36,841,468 

0 

87 

23 

unknown 

[09,699 

unknown 

unknown 

Venus 

9)33° 

<38,891,486 

0 

224 

17 

24  8  c 

80,295 

43 

75"*  o' 

Earth 

7.97° 

9^>I73,000 

I 

0 

O 

I  O  O 

68,243 

1,042 

230  29' 

Moon 

to 

bo 

O 

ditto 

I 

0 

O 

29  12  44 

22,290 

9? 

23  10' 

Mars 

5>4°° 

145,014,148 

I 

32* 

17 

0  24  40 

55, 187 

53  6 

o°  o' 

Jupiter 

94,00 

494.99°. 97^ 

r  i 

314 

18 

0  9  56 

29,083 

2S, 920 

off  o' 

1 Saturn 

78,00 

9°7,956>‘3C 

22 

1 67 

6 

unknown 

22,10! 

unknow 

unknown 

The  reader  having  obtained  an  idea  of  the  folar  fyflem  from  this  table, 
and  the  previous  obfervations  neceffary  for  underftanding  it,  muft  next 
turn  his  refle&ion  to  what  are  called  the  fixed Jlars ,  which  Comprehend  the 
luminaries  above  our  heads  that  have  not  been  explained.  The  fixed  ftars 
are  diftinguilhed  by  the  naked  eye  from  the  planets,  by  being  lefs  bright 
and  luminous,  and  by  continually  exhibiting  that  appearance  which  we 
call  the  twinkling  of  the  ftars.  This  arifes  from  their  being  fo  extremely 
fmall,  that  theinterpofition  of  the  leaft  body,  of  which  there  are  many 
conllantly  floating  in  the  air,  deprives  us  of  the  fight  of  them  ;  when  the 
interpofed  body  changes  its  place,  we  again  fee  the  ftar,  and  this  fuc- 
cefiion  being  perpetual,  occaiions  the  twinkling.'  But  a  more  remark¬ 
able  property  of  the  fixed  ftars,  and  that  from  which  they  have  obtained 
their  name,  is-their  never  •hanging  their  fituation,  with  regard  to  each 
other,  as  the  planets,  from  what  we  have  already  laid,  muft  evidently  be 
always  changing  theirs.  The  ftars  which  are  neareft  to  us  teem  largeil, 
and  are  therefore  called  of  the  firft  magnitude.  Thofe  of  the  fecond 
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magnitude  appear  lefs,  being  at  a  greater  di fiance ;  and  fo  proceeding  oti 
to  the  fixth  magnitude,  which  includes  all  the  fixed  liars  that  are  vifible 
without  a  tekfcope.  As  to  their  number,  though  in  a  clear  winter’s 
night,  without  moonfliine,  they  feem  to  be  innumerable,  which  is  owing 
to  their  flrong  fparkling,  and  our  looking  at  them  in  a  contufed  manner ; 
yet  when  the  whole  firmament  is  divided,  as  it  has  been  done  by  the  an¬ 
cients,  into  figns  and  conftellations,  the  number  that  can  be  ieen  at  a 
time,  by  the  bare  eye,  is  not  above  a  thouland.  Since  the  introduction 
of  telefcopes,  indeed,  the  number  of  the  fixed  liars  has  been  julllv  con- 
fidered  as  immenfe  ;  becaufe  the  greater  perfefti.  n  we  arrive  at  in  our 
glades,  the  more  dars  always  appear  to  us.  Mr.  Flamlteed,  late  royal 
adronomer  at  Greenwich,  has  given  us  a  catalogue  of  about  3000  flars, 
which  is  the  mod  complete  that  has  hitherto  appeared.  The  immenle 
didance  of  the  fixed  flars  from  our  earth,  and  one  another,  is  of  all  con¬ 
federations  the  mod  proper  for  railing  our  ideas  of  the  works  of  God. 
For  not.uthftanding  the  great  extent  of  the  earth’s  orbit  or  path 
(which  is  at  leaf!  i6z  millions  of  miles  in  diameter)  round  the  fun,  the 
dillance  of  a  fixed  flar  is  not  fenfibly  affetted  by  it ;  fo  that  the  liar  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  nearer  us  when  the  earth  is  in  that  part  ofits  orbit 
nearetl  the  flar,  than  it  leemed  to  be  when  the  earth  was  at  the  moil  di- 
flant  part  of  hs  orbit,  or  162  millions' of  miles  farther  removed  from  the 
fame  liar.  The  flar  neared  us,  and  confequently  the  larged  in  appear¬ 
ance,  is  the  dog-dar,  or  Sirius.  Modern  difeoveries  make  it  probable 
that  each  of  thefe  fixed  liars  is  a  fun,  having  worlds  revolving  round 
it,  as  our  fun  has  the  earth  and  other  planets  revolving  round  him.  Now 
the  dog-liar  appears  27,000  times  lefs  than  the  fun,  and,  as  the  diftance 
of  the  dars  muft  be  greater  in  proportion  as  they  feem  lefs,  mathe¬ 
maticians  have  computed  the  diftance  of  Sirius  from  us  to  be  two 
billions  and  two  hundred  thoufand  millions  of  miles.  The  motion  of 
light,  therefore,  which  though  fo  quick  as  to  be  commonly  thought 
indantaneous,  takes  up  more  time  in  travelling- from  the  flars  to  us  than 
we  do  in  making  a  Wed  India  voyage.  A  found  would  not  arrive  to  us 
from  thence  m  50,000  ye trs ;  which,  next  to  light,  is  confidered  as  the 
q-uickeft  body  we  are  acquainted  with.  And  a  cannon  ball  flying  at  the 
rate  of  480  miles  an  hour,,  would  not  reach  us  in  700,000  years. 

The  liars  being  at  fuch  immenfe  didances  from  the  fun,  cannot  pof- 
fibly  receive  from  him  1o  ftrong  a  light  as  they  feem  to  have:  nor  any 
brightnefs  fufficient  to  make  them  vilible  to  us.  For  the  fun’s  ravs  mud 
be  lo  fcattered  and  diffipated  before  they  reach  fuch  remote  objects,  that 
they  can  never  be  tranfmitted  back  to  our  eyes,  fo  as  to  render  thefe  ob- 
yedls  vifible  by  refledlion.  The  dars  therefore  (bine  with  their  own  na¬ 
tive  and  unborrowed  ludre,  as  the  fun  does;  and  fince  each  particular 
flar,  as  well  as  the  fun,  is  confined  to  a  particular  portion  of  fpace,  it 
is  plain  that  the  ftars  aie  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  fun. 

_  It  is  no  way  probable  that  the  Almighty,  who  always  a£ts  with  infinite 
wifdom,  and  does  nothing  in  vain,  Ihould  create  fo  many  glorious  funs, 
fit  for  fo  many  important  purpofes,  and  place  them  at  fuch  didances  from 
one  another,  without  proper  objects  near  enough  to  be  benefited  by  their 
influences.  Whoever  imagines  that  they  were  created  only  to  srive  a 
faint  glimmering  light  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  globe,  mud  have  a  very 
fuperficial  knowledge  of  aftronomy  *,  and  a  mean  opinion  of  the  Divine 

Efpeciany  fince  there  are  many  ftars  which  are  not  vifible  without  the  afliftance 
ij:  a  vood  felclci.pt ;  and  therefore,  inftead  of  giving;  light  to  this  -world,  they  can 
only  be  ft  tn  by  a  few  aftrenomers. 

Wifdom  t 
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Wifdom:  fmce,  by  an  infinitely  lefs  exertion  of  creating  power,  the 
Deity  could  have  given  our  earth  much  more  light  bv  one  fingle  ad¬ 
ditional  moon. 

Inftead  then  of  one  fun  and  one  world  only  in  the  univerfe,  as  the  un- 
lkilful  in  aftronomy  imagine,  that  fciersce  di (covers  to  us  fuch  an  incon¬ 
ceivable  number  of  funs,  fyftems,  and  worlds,  difperfed  through  bound- 
lefs  fpace,  that  if  our  fun,  with  all  the  planets,  moons,  and  comets  be¬ 
longing  to  it,  were  annihilated,,  they  would  be  no  more  miffed  by  an  eye 
that  could  take  in  the  whole  creation,  than  a  grain  of  fand  from  the  fea- 
fnore:  the  fpace  they  pofiefs,  being  comparatively  fo  fmall,  that  it 
would  fcarcely  be  a  fenfible  blank  in  the  univerfe,  although  Saturn,  the 
©utermoft  of  our  planets,  revolves  about  the  fun  iu  an  orbit  of  4884 
millions  of  miles  in  circumfeience,  and  fome  of  our  comets  make  ex- 
curfions  upwards  of  ten  thoufand  millions  of  miles  beyond  Saturn’s  or¬ 
bit ;  and  yet  at  that  amazing  dilfance,  they  are  incomparably  nearer 
to  the  fun  than  to  any  of  the  liars ;  as  is  evident  from  their  keeping  clear 
of  the  attracting  power  of  all  the  ftars,  and  returning  periodically  by 
virtue  of  the  fun’s  attraction. 

From  that  we  know  of  our  own  fyltem,  it  may  be  reafonably  con¬ 
cluded,  that  all  the  reft  are  with  equal  wifdom  contrived,  fituated,  and 
provided  with  acommodations’  for  rational  inhabitants.  For  although 
there  is  almoil  an  infinite  variety  in  the  parts  of  the  creation  which  we 
have  opportunities  of  examining,  yet  there  is  a  general  analogy  running 
through  and  connecting  all  the  parts  into  one  fcheme,  one  defign,  one 
whole  ! 

Since  the  fixed  ftars  are  prodigious  fpheres  of  fire,  like  our  fun,  and 
at  inconceivable  diftances  from  one  another,  as  well  as  from  us,  it  is 
reafonable  to  conclude  they  are  made  for  the  lame  purpofes  that  the 
fun  is :  each  to  bellow  light,  heat,  and  vegetation  on  a  certain  number 
pf  inhabited  planets,  kept  by  gravitation  within  the  fphere  of  its  adivity. 

What  an  auguft  !  what  an  amazing  conception,  if  human  imagination, 
can  conceive  it,  does  this  give  of  the  works  of  the  Creator!  Thoti- 
fands  and  thoufands  of  funs,  multiplied  without  end,  and  ranged  all 
around  us,  at  immenfe  diftances  from  each  other,  attended  by  ten  .thou¬ 
fand  times  ten  thoufand  worlds,  all  in  rapid  motion,  yet  calm,  regular, 
and  harmonious,  invariably  keeping  the  paths  preferibed  them;  and 
thefe  worlds  peopled  with  myriads  of  intelligent  beings,  formed  for  end- 
lefs  progreifion  in  perfection  and  felicity. 

If  fo  much  power,  wifdom,  goodnefs,  and  magnificence  is  difplayed 
in  the  material  creation,  which  is  the  leaf!  confiderable  part  of  the  uni¬ 
verfe,  how  great,  how  wife,  how  good  muff  HE  be,  who  made  and  go¬ 
verns  the  whole  ! 

The  firft  people  who  paid  much  attention  to  the  fixed  ftars,  were  the 
Jbcpberds  in  the  beautiful  plains  of  Egypt  and  Babylon;  who  partly  from 
amufemenr,  and  partly  with  a  view  to  direft  them  in  travelling  during 
the  night,  obferved  the  fituation  of  thefe  celeflial  bodies.  Endowed 
with  a  lively  fancy,  they  divided  the  ftars  into  different  companies  or 
conftellations,  each  of  which  they  luppofed  to  reprefent  the  imtige  of  fome 
animal,  or  other  terreftrial  objeCf.  The  peafants  in  our  own  country  d® 
the  fame  thing;  for  they  dift  inguifh  that  great  northern  conftellation,  which 
philofophers  call  the  Urfa  Major,  by  the  name  of  the  Plough,  thefigureof 
which  it  certainly  may  reprelent  witha  very  little  help  irona  the  fancy. 
But  the  conftelkwions  in  general  have  preferved  the  names  which  were 
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given  them  by  the  ancients;  and  they  are  reckoned  21  northern,  and  1 2 
jouthern  ;  but  the  moderns  have  increafed  the  number  of  the  northern  to 
34,  and  of  1  he  fouthern  to  3  1 .  Befide  thefe,  there  arc  the  ;  zjigns  or  con- 
fiellations  in  the  Zodiac,  as  it  is  called  from  a  Greek  word  fignifying  an 
animal,  becaufe  each  of  thefe  12  reprefents  forne  animal.  This  is  a 
great  circle  which  divides  the  heavens  into  two  equal  parts,  of  which  we 
fhall  lprak  hereafter.  In  the  mean  time,  we  {hall  conclude  this  fedtiou 
with  an  account  of  the  rife,  progrels,  and  revolutions  in  aftronomy. 

Mankind  muft  have  made  a  very  confiderable improvement  in  oblerv- 
ing  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  before  they  could  lb  far  difen- 
gage  themfelves  from  the  prejudices  of  fenle  and  popular  opinion,  as  to 
believe  that  the  earth,  upon  which  we  live,  was  not  fixed  and  immoveable. 
We  find  accordingly  that  Thales,  the  Milefian,  who,  about  580^  years 
before  Chritf,  firll  taught  aftronomy  in  Europe,  had  gone  fo  far  in  this 
fubjeft  as  to  calculate  ecliples,  or  interpolations  of  the  moon  between 
the  earth  and  the  fun,  or  of  the  earth  between  the  fun  and  the  moon 
(the  nature  of  which  may  be  eafily  underftoed,  from  what  we  have  al¬ 
ready  obferved.)  Pythagoras,  a  Greek  philofopher,  flourifhed  about 
50  years  after  Thales,  and  was,  no  doubt  equally  well  acquainted  with 
the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  This  led  Pythagoras  to  con¬ 
ceive  an  idea,  which  there  is  no  reafon  to  believe  had  ever  been  thought 
of  before,  namely,  that  the  earth  itfclf  was  in  motion,  and  that  the  fun 
was  at  reft.  He  found  that  it  was  impoftible,  in  any  other  way,  to  give 
a  confident  account  of  the  heavenly  motions.  The  fyftem,  however, 
was  fo  extremely  oppofite  to  all  the  prejudices  of  l'enfe  and  opinion,  that 
it  never  made  great  progrefs,  nor  was  ever  widely  ditfufed  in  the  ancient 
world.  The  philofophers  of  antiquity,  defpairing  of  being  able  to  over¬ 
come  ignorance  by  reafon,  fet  themfelves  to  adapt  the  one  to  the  other, 
and  to  form  a  reconciliation  between  them.  This  was  the  cafe  with 
Ptolemy,  an  Egyptian  philofopher,  who  flouriftied  130  years  before 
Chrift.  He  fuppofed  with  the  vulgar,  who  meafure  every  thing  by 
themfelves,  that  the  earth  was  fixed  immoveably  in  the  centre  of  the 
tiniverfe,  and  that  the  feven  planets,  confidering  the  moon  as»one  of  the 
primaries,  were  placed  near  to  it-,  above  them  was  the  firmament  of 
fixed  ftars,  then  the  cryftalline  orbs,  then  the  primum  mobile,  and,  laft 
of  all,  the  coelum  empyrium,  or  heaven  of  heavens.  All  thefe  vaft  orb* 
lie  fuppofed  to  move  round  the  earth  once  in  24  hoars;  and  befides  that 
in  certain  dated  and  periodical  times.  To  account  for  thefe  motions,  he 
was  obliged  to  conceive  a  number  of  circles,  called  excentrics  and  epi¬ 
cycles,  crofting  and  interfering  with  one  another.  This  fyftem  was  uni- 
verfally  maintained  by  the  Peripatetic  philofophers,  who  were  the  mod 
confiderable  fed!  in  Europe  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy  to  the  revival  of 
learning  in  the  fixteenth  century. 

At  length,  Copernicus,  a  native  of  Poland,  a  bold  and  original  ge¬ 
nius,  adopted  the  Pythagorean,  or  true  fyftem  of  the  univerfe  ;  and  pub- 
lifhed  it  to  the  world  in  the  year  1530.  This  dodhine  had  been  fo  long- 
in  cbfcurity,  that  the  reftorer  of  it  was  confidered  as  the  inventor  ;  and 
the  fyftem  obtained  the  name  of  the  Copernican  philofophy,  though 
only  revived  by  th.it  great  man. 

Europe,  however,  was  ftill  immerfed  in  ignorance  ;  and  the  general 
ideas  of  the  world  were  not  able  to  keep  pace  with  thofe  of  a  refined 
philofophy.  This  occafioned  Copernicus  to  have  few  abetters,  but  many 
opponents.  Tycho  B#ahe,  in  particular,  a  noble  Dane,  fenfible  of  the 
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defefls  of  the  Ptolemaic  fyftem,  but  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  earth,  endeavoured,  about  1586,  to  eitablifh  a  new  fyftem  of 
his  own,  which  was  hill  more  perplexed  and  embaralFed  than  that  of 
Ptolemy.  It  allows  a  monthly  motion  to  the  moon  round  the  earth,  as 
the  centre  of  its  orbit;  and  it  makes  the  fun  to  be  the  Centre  of  the  or¬ 
bits  of  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Sarurn  The  fun,  however, 
with  all  the  pi  .nets,  is  fuppofed  to  be  whirled  round  the  earth  in  a  year, 
and  even  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  This  fyftem,  notwithftanding 
its  abfurdity,  met  with  its  advocates.  Longoraontanus,  and  others  ib,  far 
refined  upon  it,  as  to  admit  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  though 
they  infifftd  that  it  had  no  annual  motion. 

About  this  time,  after  a  darknefs  of  a  great  many  ages,  the  firft  dawn 
of  learning  and  talle  began  to  appear  in  Europe.  Learned  men  in  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  began  to  cultivate  aftronomy.  Galileo,  a  Florentine, 
about  the  ye,  r  i^io,  introduced  the  ufe  of  telefccpes,  which  difeovered 
new  arguments  in  fupport  of  the  motion  of  the  earth,  and  confirmed  the  old 
ones.  The  fury  and  bigo  ry  of  the  cl  rgv  indeed,  had  almoft  checked  this 
flourifhing  hud :  Galileo  was  obliged  to  renounce  the  Copernican  fyftem, 
as  a  damnable  herefi  .  The  happy  reformation  in  religion,  however 
placed  the  one  halt  of  Europe  beyond  the  reach  of  the  papal  thunder.  It 
taught  mankind  rhatthe  feriptures  were  not  given  for  explaining  fyftems 
of  natural  philofophy,  butfor  a  much  nobler  purpofe,  to  make  us  juft,  vir¬ 
tuous,  and  humane;  that,  inflead  .r  oppoling  the  word  of  God,  which  in 
fpeaking  of  natural  things  fuits  itfelf  to  the  prejudices  of  weak  mortals, 
we  employed  our  facubies  in  a  manner  highly  agreeable  to  God  himfelf, 
in  tracing  the  nature  of  his  works,  which,  the  more  they  are  confidered, 
afford  us  the  greater  reafon  to  admire  bis  glorious  attributes  of  power, 
wifdom,  and  goodnefs.  Front,  this  time,  therefore,  noble  difeoveries 
were  made  in  all  the  branches  of  aftronomv.  The  motions  of  the  hea¬ 
venly  bodies  were  not  only  clearly  explained,  but  the  general  law  of  nature, 
according  to  which  they  moved,  was  difeovered  and  llluftrated  bv  the  im¬ 
mortal  Newton.  This  law  is  called  Gravity  or  Attraction ,  and  is  the  fame 
by  which  any  body  fills  to  the  ground,  when  difengaged  from  what 
fupported  it.  It  has  been  demonftrated,  that  this  fame  law  which 
Jceeps  the  fea  in  its  channel,  and  the  various  bodies  which  cover  the  fur- 
face  of  this  ear-th  from  Hying  off  into  the  air,  operates  throughout  the 
univerfe,  keeps  the  planets  in  th<- ir  orbits,  and  preferves  the  whole  fabrk: 
of  nature  from  confufion  and  diforder* . 

SECT. 


*  Befides  the  planets  and  ftars  mentioned  above,  we  perceive,  in  the  expanfe  of 
the  univerfe,  many  other  bodies  belonging  to  the  fyftem  of  the  fun,  that  feem  to 
have  much  more  irregular  motions.  Theie  are  the  comets,  that  defeending  from  the 
far  diftant  parts  of  the  fyftem  with  great  rapidity,  furprize  us  with  their  Angular  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  train  or  tail,  which  accompanies  them  ;  become  vifible  to  us  in  the  lower 
parts  of  their  orbits,  and,  after  a  fhort  ftay,  go  off  again  to  vaft  diftances,  and  dif- 
appear.  Though  fome  of  the  ancients  had  more  juft  notions  of  them,  yet  the  opi¬ 
nion  having'  prevailed,  that  they  were  only  meteors  generated  in  the  air,  lilte 
to  thofe  we  fee  in  it  every  night,  and  in  a  few  moments  vanifhing,  no  care  was 
taken  to  obferve  or  record  their  phasnomena  accurately,  till  of  late.  Hence  this  part 
of  aftronomy  is  very  imperfedt.  The  general  dotftrine  is  that  they  are  folid,  com¬ 
pact  bodies,  like  other  planets,  and  regulated  by  the  fame  laws  of  gravity,  fo  as  to 
deferibe  equal  areas  in  proportional  times  by  radii  drawn  to  the  common  centre.  They 
move  about  the  fun  in  very  eccentric  ellipfes,  and  are  of  much  greater  denfny  than 
the  earth ;  for  fome  of  them  are  heated  in  every  period  to  fuch  a  degree  as  would 
vitrify  ordiffipate  any  fubftance  known  to  us.  Sirlfaac  Newton  computed  the  heat  of 
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SECT.  II. 

Of  the  Doftrine  of  the  Sphere. 

ITAVING,  in  the  foregoing  Section,  treated  of  the  universe  ingot 
_§_  neral,  in  which  the  earth  has  been  coufidered  as  a  planet,  we  notv 
proceed  to  the  Dodtnne  of  the  Sphere,  which  ought  always  to  f\e  prefnif- 
pd  before  that  of  the  Globe  or  earth,  as  we  (hall  fee  in  the  next  Sedition. 
]n  handling  this  fubjedf,  we  flia'l  confider  the  earth  as  at  red,  and  the 
heavenly  bodies,  as  performing  their  revolutions  around  it.  This  method 
cannot  lead  the  reader  into  any  miftake,  fmce  we  have  previoufly  ex¬ 
plained  the  true  fyftern  of  the  univerfe,  from  which  it  appears,  that  it  is 
the  rpal  motion  ot  the  eaith,  which  occaiions  th  t  apt  arm  i  motion  of  the 
heavenh  bodies.  It  is  bclides  attended  with  this  advantage,  that  it  per¬ 
fectly  agrees  with  the  informaticn  of  our  l’enfes,  which  always  leads  us 
to  epneeive  the  matter  in  this  way.  The  imagination  thereto! e  is  not 
put  on  the  li  retch  ;  the  idea  is  cafy  and  familiar,  and  in  celiveijng  the  do 
jilents  of  fcience,  this  objeft  cannot  be  too  much  attended  to. 

N.  B.  lit  order  more  clearly  to  comprehend  what  follows,  the  reader 
may  occafionally  turn  his  eye  to  the  figure  of  the  artificial  lpliere  on  the 
oppofite  page. 

The  ancients  obierved,  that  all  the  ftars  turned  (in  appearance)  round 
the  earth,  from  eafit  to  well,  in  twenty-four  hours;  that  the  circles 
which  they  deferibed  in  thole  revolutions,  weve  parallel  to  each  o- 
ther.  but  not  of  the  lame  magnitude  ;  thofe  palling  over  the  middle  of 
the  earth  being  the  large  ft  of  all,  while  the  relf  diminifiied  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  diltance  from  it.  They  alio  obierved,  that  there  were  two 


the  comet  that  appeared  in  the  year  1680,  when  neared  the  flip,  to  be  2000  times 
hotter  than  red-hot  iron,  and  that, being  thus  heated,  it  mud  retain  its  heat  till  it  comes 
round  again,  although  its  period  Ihould  he  more  than  20,000  years;  upd  it  is  computed 
to  be  only  57c.  It  is  believed  that  there  are  at  lead  21  comets  belonging  to  our  fyf- 
tem,  moving  in  all  manner  of  directions  ;  and  all  thofe  which  have  been  obierved 
have  moved  through  the  etherial  regions  and  the  orbits  of  the  planets,  without  differ¬ 
ing  the  leaf:  lcnl;ble  refinance  in  their  motions,  which  fuificientjy  proves  that  the  pla¬ 
nets  do  not  move  w  Jolid  orbs.  Of  all  the  comets,  the  periods  of  three  only  are 
known  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  being  found  to  return  at  intervals  of  75,  I2y, 
a,d  .575  years;  and  of  thefe,  that  which  appeared  in  1680  is  the  molt  remarkable. 
.This  comet,  at  ris'grcated  diltance,  is  about  II  thoufand  200  millions  of  miles  from 
the  tun,  while  its  lead  diltance  from  five  centre  of  the  fun  is  about  490  thoufand 
rmies;  within  lefs  than  one  third  part  of  the  fun's  femidiameter  from  his  lfuface.  In 
tnat  part  of  its  orbit  which  is  nearefc  the  fun,  it  flies  with  the  amazing  velocity 
pi  880, cco  miles  in  an  hour;  and  the  fun,  as  feen  from  it,  appears  loo  degrees 
in  preadth.  confequer.tly  40,000  times  as  large  as  he  appears  to  us.  The  ado- 
j, idling  diftar.ee  that  this  comet  runs  out  into  empty  fpace,  naturally  fuggells  to  our 
imagination, 'the  vad  diltance  between  our  fun  arid  the . neareft  of  the  fixed  dars, 
<tf  Whole  attractions  all  the  comets  muft  keep  clear,  to  return  periodically  and  go 
round  tfie  fun.  Dr.  Halley,  to  whom  every  part  of  adronomy,  but  this  in  a  particular 
manner,  is  highly  indebted,  has  joined  his  labours  to  thole  of  the  great  fir  Ifaac 
■F ey/tpn  on  this  lnbject.  Our  earth  was  out  of  the  way,  when  this  comet  lad  paflrd 
near  in  r  orbit ;  but  t  requires  a  more  perfect  knowledgt  of  the  motion  of  the  comet, 
to  be  .  lik  t  ;  judge  it  1;  wjb  always  pals  by  us  v.  ith  lo  little  effect ;  lor  it  may  be  here 
offer  ved  that  the  contet,  in  one  part  of  its  orbit,  approaches  very  near  to  the  orbit 
of  our  earth  :  fo  that  in  dims  revolutions,  it  may  approach  near  enough  to  have  very 
condderable,  it  not  fatal  effects  upon  it.  See  Newton,  Halley,  Gregory,  Krill, 
IvHc  Lpurin,  Derf.am,  Fergufon,  and  Whifton, 
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jpo'mts  in  the  heavens,  which  always  preferved  the  fame  fituation.  Thefs 
points  they  termed  cele,(Ual  poles,  becaufe  the  heavens  feemed  to  turn 
round  them*  In  order  to  imitate  .thefe  motions,  they  in-vented  what  is 
called  the  Artificial  Sphere,  through  the  centre  of  which  they  drew  a 
wire  or  iron  rod,  called  an  Axis,  whofe,  extremities  are  fixed  to 
the  immoveable  points  c-aKed  They  farther  obferved,  that  on 

the  20th  of  March,  and  2*3d  of  September,  the  circle  deferibed  by  the 
fun,  was  at  an  equal  difiance  from  both  of  the  poles.  This  circle, 
therefore,  remit  divide  the  earth  into  two  equal  parts,  and  on  this  account 
was  called  the  Equator  or  EquaKer.  It  was  alio  called  the  Equinoctial 
Line ,  becaufe  the  fun,  when  moving  in  if,  makes  the  days  and  nights 
of  equal  length  all  over  the  world.  Having  alfo  obferved  that  from  the 
3 1 It  of  June  to  the  zzd  of  December,  the  fun  advanced  every  day  to¬ 
wards  a  certain  point,  and  having  arrived  there,  returned  towards  that 
from  whence  it  fet  out,  from  the  22d  of  December  to  the  21ft  of 
June:  ibey  fixed  tbefc  points ,  which  they  called  Soljlices,  becaufe 
the  dired  motion  of  the  fun  was  Hopped  at  them ;  and  reprefented 
the  bounds  of  the  fun’s  motion,  by  two  circles,  which  they  named 
V ropics,  becaufe  the  fun  no  fooner  arrived  there  than  he  turned 
back.  Aftronomers  obferving  the  motion  of  the  fun,  found  its  quan¬ 
tity,  at  a  mean  rate,  to  be  nearly  a  degree  (or  the  360th  part)  of  a  great 
circle  in  the  heavens,  every  24  hours.  This  great  circle  is  called  the 
Ecliptic ,  and  it  pafi'es  through  certain  conftellations,  diflinguifiied  by 
the  names  of  animals,  in  a  zone  called  the  Zodiac.  It  touches  the  tropic 
of  Cancer  on  one  fide,  and  that  of  Capricorn  on  the  other,  and  cuts  the 
equator  obliquely.  To  exprefs  this  motion,  they  fuppofed  two  points  in 
the  heavens,  equally  di Rant  from  and  parallel  to,  this  circle,  which 
they  call  the  tiolcs  of  the  zodiac,  which,  turning  with  the  heavens, 
by  means  of  their  axis,  delcribes  the  t  w 0  polar  circles.  In  the  artificial 
fphere,  the  equinodia),  the  two  tropic?,  and  two  polar  circles,  are  cut 
at  right  angles,  by  two  other  circles  called  Colures ,  which  ferve  to  mark 
the  points  of  the  folfiices,  equinoxes,  and  poles  of  the  zodiac.  The 
ancients  alfo  obferved,  that  when  the  fun  was  in  any  point  of  his  courfe, 
all  the  people  inhabiting  dirciftly  north  and  fouth,  as  far  as  the  poles, 
have  noon  at  the  lame  time.  This  gave  occafion  to  imagine  a  circle 
palling  through  the  poles  of  the  world,  which  they  call  a  Meridian , 
and  which  is  immoveable  in  the  artificial  fphere,  as  well  as  the  horizon; 
which  is  another  circle  reprefenting  the  bounds  betwixt  the  two  hemi- 
fpheres,  or  halt  lpheres,  viz.  that  which  is  above  it,  and  that  which  is 
below  it. 

SECT.  HI. 

1  he  Doctrine  of  the  Globe  naturally  follows  that  of  the 

.  Sphere. 

Do£h  ine  of  the  Gloee  is  meant  the  reprefentation  ef  the 
dmerent  places  and  counrrus,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  upon  an  ar¬ 
tificial  globe  or  ball.  Now  the  manner  in  which  geographers  have  re- 
pieknted  the  fi-uation  of  one  place  upon  this  earth  with  regard  to  an- 
ctner,  <>r  with  regaici  to  the  earth  in  general,  has  been  bv  transferring 
tv- <  1, lies  of  the  fphere  to  the  artificial  globe;  and  this  is  the  only 
met  too  they  could  employ.  j.  Ins  will  be  abundantly  ob  vious  from  an 
exampie.  After  that  circle  in  the  heavens,  which  is  called  the  equator, 
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was  known  to  aftronomers,  there  was  nothing  more  eafy  than  to 
transfer  it  to  the  earth,  by  which  the  fituation  of  places  was  determined, 
according  as  they  lay  on  one  fide  of  the  equator  or  another.  The  fame 
may  be  obierved  of  the  oi’ner  circles  of  the  fphere  above  mentioned. 
The  reader  having  obtained  an  idea  of  the  principle  upon  which  the 
Docftrine  of  the  Globe  is  founded,  may  proceed  to  confider  this  doftrine 
itfelf,  or,  in  other  words,  the  defeription  of  our  earth,  as  reprefented  by 
the  artificial  globe. 

Figure  of  the  earth.]  Though  in  fpfaking  of  the  earth,  along 
■with  the  other  planets,  it  was  f  efficient  to  confider  it  as  a  fpherical  or 
globular  body;  yet  it  has  been  difeovered,  that  this  is  not  its  true 
figure,  and  that  the  earth,  though  nearly  a  fphere  or  bad,  is  not  per¬ 
fectly  fo.  This  matter  cccafioncd  great  difpute  between  the  philofo- 
phers  of  the  laft  age,  among  whom  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  Caflini,  a 
French  aflronomer,  were  the  heads  of  two  different  parties.  Sir  Ifaac 
detttonftrated,  from  mathematical  principles,  that  the  earth  was  an 
ehlate  fphere ,  or  that  it  was  Hatted  at  the  poles,  or  north  and  fouth 
points,  and  jutted  out  towards  the.  equator;  fo  that  a  line,  drawn 
through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  palling  through  the  poles,  which 
is  called  a  diameter,  would  not  be  fo  long  as  the  line  drawn  through 
the  fame  centre,  and  palling  through  the  ca!t  and  weft  points.  The 
French  pbilofopher  a  flirted  quit  the  contrary.  But  the  matter  was 
put  to  a  trial  by  the  French  king  in  1736,  who  fent  out  a  com¬ 
pany  of  philofophers  towards  the  north  pole,  and  likevvile  towards  the 
equator,  in  order  to  mesfure  a  degiee,  or  the  three  hundred  and  fixtieth 
part  of  a  great  circle  in  thefe  different  parts  ;  and  from  their  report,  the 
opinion  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton  was  confirmed  beyond  difpute.  Since  that 
rime,  therefore,  theearth  has  always  been  confidered  as  morefl.it  towards; 
the  poles  than  towards  the  equator.  The  reafon  of  this  figure  may  be 
eafily  under  flood,  if  the  reader  fully  comprehends  what  we  fot  merly  obfer- 
ved,  with  regard  to  the  earth’s  motion.  For  if  we  fix  a  ball  of  clay  on  a 
fpindle,  and  whirl  it  round,  we  ill  a  11  find  that  it  will  jut  out  or  projetft  to- 
watds  the  middle,  and  flatten  towards  the  poles.  Now'  this  is  exactly  the 
cafe,  with  regard  toourcarth,  only  that  its  axis,  reprefented  by  the  fpin¬ 
dle,  is  imaginary.  But  though  the  earth  be  not  properly  fpherical,  the 
difference  from  that  figure  is  fo  fmall,  that  u  may  be  reprefented  by  a 
globe  or  ball  without  any  fenliblc  error. 

Circumference  and  diameter  of  the  earth.]  In  the  general 
tlic  table  which  wc  have  exhibited,  page  3,  the  diameter  of  the  globe  is 
given,  according  to  the  belt  obfervations :  fo  that  its  circumference  is 
25,038  Englifh  miles.  This  circumference  is  conceived,  for  the  con- 
veniency  of  meafuring,  to  be  divided  into  three  hundred  and  fixty 
part^  or  degrees,  each  degree  containing  fixty  geographical  miles,  or 
fixty-nine  Englifii  miles  and  a  half.  Thefe  degrees  are  in  the  fame 
manner  conceived  to  be  divided  each  into  fixty  minutes. 

Axis  and  poles  of  the  earth.]  The  axis  of  the  earth  is  that 
imaginary  line,  palling  through  its  centre,  on  which  it  is  fuppofed  to 
turn  round  once  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  extreme  points  of  this  line 
are  called  the  Poles  of  theearth;  one  in  the  north  and  the  other  in 
the  fouth,  which  ere  exactly  under  the  two  points  of  the  heavens  called 
the  North  and  South  Poles.  The  knowledge  of  thefe  poles  is  of  great 
ufe  to  the  geographer,  in  determining  the  diflance  and  fituation  of 
places ;  for  the  poles  marked  as  it  were  the  ends  of  the  earth,  which  is 
divided  in  the  middle  by  the  equator  ;  fo  that  the  nearer  one  approached 
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to  the  poles,  the  farther  he  removes  from  the  equator,  and  cantraiiwife, 
in  removing  from  the  poles,  you  approach  the  equator. 

Circles  or  the  globe.]  Thefe  are  commonly  divided  into  the 
greater  and  lejjer,  A  great  circle  is  that  whofe  plane  pafles  through  the 
centre  of  the  eaith,  and  divides  it  into  two  equal  parts  or  hemifpheres. 
A  leiTer  circle  is  that  which,  being  parallel  to  a  greater,  cannot  pafs 
through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  nor  divide  it  into  two  equal  parts.  The 
greater  circles  are  fix  in  number,  the  Idler  only  four. 

Eqjtator.]  The  firft  great  circle  we  iliall  l'peak  of  is  the  Equator., 
which  we  have  had  occalion  to  hint  at  already.  It  is  called  fometimes 
the  Equinoctial,  the  reafon  of  which  we  have  explained  ;  and  by  navi¬ 
gators  it  is  alio  called  the  Line,  becaufe,  according  to  their  rude  no¬ 
tions,  they  believed  it  to  be  a  great  Line  drawn  upon  the  fea  from  eaft 
to  weft,  dividing  the  earth  into  the  northern  and  fouthern  hemifpheres, 
and  which  tney  were  actually  to  pafs  in  failing  from  the  one  into  the 
other.  The  poles  of  this  circle  are  the  lame  with  thole  of  the  world. 
It  pafles  through  theeaft  and  weft  points  of  the  world,  and,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  divides  it  into  the  northern  and  fouthern  hemifpheres.. 
It  is  divided  into  three  hundred  and  fixty  degrees,  the  ufe  of  which  will 
foon  appear. 

_  Horizon.]  This  great  circle  is  reprefented  by  a  broad  circular 
piece  of  wood,  encompafting  the  globe,  and  dividing  it  into  the  upper 
and  lower  hemifpheres.  Geographers  very  properly  diftinguifh  the 
horizon  into  the  fcnfible  and  rational.  The  firft  may  be  conceived  to  be 
made  by  any  great  plane  on  the  l'urface  of  the  fea,  which  i'eems  to 
divide  the  heavens  into  two  hemifpheres,  the  one  above,  the  other  below 
the  level  of  the  earth.  This  circle  determines  the  riling  or  fetting  of 
the  lun  and  liars,  in  any  particular  place  ;  for  when  they  begin  to  ap¬ 
pear  above  the  eaftern  edge,  we  lay  they  rife,  and  when  they  go  beneath, 
the  weftern,  vve  fay  they  are  fet.  It  appears  then  that  each  place  has  its 
own  fenlible  horizon.  The  other  horizon,  called  the  rational,  encom- 
paftes  the  globe  exactly  in  the  middle.  Its  poles  (that  is  two  points  in. 
its  axis,  each  ninety  degrees  diftant  from  its  plane,  as  thole  of  all  circles 
are)  are  called  the  Zenith  and  Nadir ;  the  firft  exactly  above  our  heads, 
and  the  other  diredtly  under  our  feet.  The  broad  wooden  circle,  which 
reprelents  it  on  the  globe,  has  feveral  circles  drawn  upon  it :  of  thefe 
the  innermoft  is  that  exhibiting  the  number  of  degrees  of  the  twelve 
figns  of  the  Zodiac  (of  which  hereafter),  viz.  thirty  to  each  fign.  Next 
to  this,  you  have  the  names  of  thefe  figns.  Next  to  this,  the  days  of 
the  month  according  to  the  old  fiyle,  and  then  according  to  the  new 
ftyle.  Besides  thefe,  there  is  a  circle  reprefenting  the  thirty-two  rhumbs, 
or  points  of  the  mariner’s  compafs.  The  ufe  of  all  thefe  will  be  explained 
afterwards.  , 

Meridian.]  This  circle  is  reprefented  by  the  brafs  ring ,  on  which, 
the  globe  hangs  and  turns.  It  is  divided  into  three  hundred  and  fixty 
degrees,  and  cuts  the  equator  at  right  angles  ;  fo  that,  counting  from 
the  equator  each  way  to  the  poles  of  the  world,  it  contains  four  times 
ninety  degrees,  and  divides  the  earth  into  the  eaftern  and  weftern 
hemilpheres.  This  circle  is  called  the  meridian,  becaufe  when  the  fun 
comes  to  the  fouth  part  of  it,  it  is  then  meridies  or  mid-day,  and  then 
the  fun  has  its  greateft  altitude  for  that  day,  which  is  therefore  called 
its  meridian  altbude.  Now  as  the  fun  is  never  in  its  meridian  altitude 
at  two  places  eaft  or  weft  of  one  another  at  the  fame  time,  each  of  thefe 
places  mult  have  its  own  meridian.  There  are  commonly  marked 
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on  the  globe  twenty-four  meridians,  one  through  every  fifteen  degrees 
of  the  equator. 

p  Zodiac.]  The  zodiac  is  a  broad  circle,  which  cuts  the  equator  ob¬ 
liquely  ;  in  which  the  twelve  figns  above  mentioned  are  reprefented. 
Ik  the  middle  of  this  circle  is  fuppafcd  another  called  the  Ecliptic,  from 
which  the  fun  never  deviates  in  his  annual  courfe,  and  in  which  he  ad¬ 
vances  thirty  degrees  every  month.  The  twelve  figns  are, 
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Aries 

2.  Taurus 

3.  Gemini 

4.  Ctncer  25  —  — 

5.  Leo  SI  — - 

fc.  Virgo  —  — 


March 

April- 

May 

Tune 

July 

Auguft 


7’ 

8. 

9- 

10. 

1 1. 

12. 


Libra 
Scorpio  rq 
Sagittarius  f 
Capricorn  Yf 
Aquarius 
Pil'ccs  N  — 


September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February. 


Colures.]  If  you  imagine  two  great  circles  palling  both  through 
the  poles  of  the  world,  and  one  of  them  through  the  equinodial  points 
Aries  and  Libra,  and  the  other  through  the  folfiitial  points  Cancer  and 
Capricorn,  thefe  ate  called  the  Colures,  the  one  the  Equinoctial,  the 
other  the  Solftitial  Colure.  Thefe  divide  the  ecliptic  into  four  equal 
parts  Gr  quarters,  which  are  denominated  according  to  the  points  which 
thefe  pafs  through,  viz.  the  four  cardinal  points,  and  are  the  firft 
points  of  Aries,  Libra,  Cancer,  and  Capricorn;  and  thefe  are  all  the 
great  circles. 


Tropics.]  If  you  fuppofe  two  circles  drawn  parallel  to  the  equi¬ 
noctial,  at  twenty- three  degrees  thirty  minutes  dilutee,. from,  it,  mea¬ 
sured  on  the  brazen  meridian,  and  one  towards  the  north,  the  other  to¬ 
wards  the  fouth,  thefe  are  called  Tropics,  becaufe  the  fun  appears, 
when  in  them,  to  turn  backwards  from  bis  former  courfe.  The  one  is 
called  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  the  other  of  Capricorn,  becaufe  they  pal's 
through  thefe  points. 

Polar  circles.]  If  two  other  circles  are  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  at 
the  like  diftance  of  twenty-three  degrees  thirty  minutes,  reckoned  on 
the  meridian  from  the  polar  points,  thefe  are  called  the  Polar  Circles. 
The  northern  is  called  the  ArEUc,  becaufe  the  north  pole  is  near  the  con- 
ifellation  of  the  Bear  ;  the  foutbeni ,  the  Antarctic ,  becaufe  oppofite  to 
the  former.  And  thefe  are  the  four  Idler  circles.  Befides  thefe  ten 
circles  now  deferibed,  which  are  always  drawn  on  the  globe,  there  are 
fci  eral  others,  which  are  only  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  on  it.  Thefe  will 
be  explained  as  they  become  neceffary,  left  the  reader  fiiould  be  dif- 
guftea  with  too  many  definitions  at  the  fame  time  without  feeing  the 
purpofe  for  which  they  ferve.  The  main  defign  then  of  all  thefe  cir¬ 
cles  being  to  exhibit  the  refpedive  (ituation  of  places  on  the  earth,  we 
ihall  proceed  to  con  filler  more  particularly  hew  that  is  effected  by  them. 
It  W3.1  found  eafier  to  diftinguifli  places  by  the  quarters  of  the  earth, 
sn  which  they  lay,  than  by  their  diftance  from  any  one  point.  Thus 
after  ir  was  dilcovered,  that  the  equator  divided  the  earth  into  two  parts, 
called  the  Northern  and  Southern  hemifpheres,  it  was  eafy  to  fee  that 
all  places  on  the  globe  might  be  diftinguifhed,  according  as  they  lay  on 
the  north  or  fouth  fide  ot  the  equator.  Belides,  after  the  four  Idler 
circles  we  have  mentioned  came  to  be  known,  it  was  found  that  the  earth 
by  means  of  them,  might  be  divided  into  five  portions,  and  confequently 
that  the  places  on  its  furface  might  be  diftinguifhed  according  as  they  lay 
in  one  or  other  of  thefe  portions,  which  are  called  Zones,  from  the 
Greek  word  ^s»d,  which  lignifies  a  girdle;  being  broad  fpaces,  like 
fwathes,  girding  the  earth  about.  That  part  of  the  earth  between  the 
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Tropics,  was  called  by  the  ancients  the  Ton-id  or  Burnt  Zone,  becaufe 
they  conceived,  that,  being  continually  expofed  to  the  perpendicular  or 
idireft  rays  of  the  fun,  it  was  rendered  uninhabitable,  and  contained  no¬ 
thing  but  parched  and  fandy  defarts.  This  notion,  however,  has  long 
fincebeen  refuted.  It  is  found  that-  the  long  nights,  great  dews,  tegu¬ 
lar  rains  and  breezes,  which  prevail  almolt  throughout  the  torrid  zone, 
render  the  earth  not  only  habitable,  but  fo  fruitful,  that  in  many  places 
they  have  two  harvefts  in  a  year  ;  all  forts  of  fpices  and  drugs  ate  almoll 
folely  produced  there;  and  it  furnilhes  more  perfedf  metals,  precious 
ftones,  and  pearls,  than  all  the  reft  of  the  earth  together.  In  fliort,  the 
countries  of  Africa,  Alia,  and  America,  which  lie  under  this  zone,  are 
in  all  refpedis  the  molt  fertile  and  luxuriant  upon  earth. 

The  two  temperate  zones  are  comprifed  between  the  tropics  and  polar 
circles. _  They  are  called  temperate,  becaufe  meeting  the  rays  of  the 
fun  obliquely,  they  enjoy  a  moderate  degree  of  hear.  The  two  frigid 
"ones,  lie  between  the  polar  circles  and  the  poles,  or  rather  are  inclofed 
within  the  polar  circles.  They  are  called  thcFrigid  or  Frozen,  becaufe 
snoft  part  ot  the  year  it  is  extiemely  cold  there,  and  every  thing  is  frozen 
fo  long  as  the  lun  is  under  the  horizon,  or  but  a  little  above  it.  How¬ 
ever,  thefe  zones  are  not  quite  uninhabitable,  though  much  lefs  fit  for 
living  in  than  the  torrid. 

None  of  all  thefe  zones  are  thoroughly  difeovered  by’  the  Europeans. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  fouthern  temperate  zone  is  very  fcanty  ;  wc  know 
little  of  the  northern  frigid  zone;  and  fill  lefs  of  the  fouthern  frigid 
zone.  The  northern,  temperate,  and  torrid  zones,  are  thofe  we  are 
heft  acquainted  with. 

Climates.]  But  the  divifions  of  the  earth  into  hemifpheres  and 
zones,  though  it  may  be  ot  advantage  in  letting  us  know  m  what  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  eat  to  any  place  lies,  is  not  fufficiently  minute  for  giving  us  a 
notion  of  the  diftances  between  one  place  and  another.  Thts  however 
is  ltill  more  neceflary ;  becaufe  it  is  of  more  importance  to  mankind,  to 
know  the  foliations  of  places,  with  regard  to  one  another,  than  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  earth  itfelf.  The  firft  ftep  taken  for  determining  this  matter, 
was  to  divide  the  earth  into  what  are  called  Climates.  It  was  obferved, 
that  the  day  was  always  twelve  hours  long  on  the  equator,  and  that  the 
longeft  day  increafed  in  proportion-  as  we  advanced  north  or  fouth  on 
either  fide  of  it.  The  ancients  therefore  determined  how  far  any  place 
was  north  or  fouth  of  the  equator,  or  what  is  called  the  Latitude  of  the 
place,  from  the  greateft  length  of  the  day  from  that  place.  This  made 
them  conceive  a  number  of  circles  parallel  to  theequator,  which  bounded 
the  length  of  the  day  at  different  diftances  from  the  equator.  And  as 
they  called  rbe  fpace  contained  between  thefe  circles,  Climates,  becaufe 
they  declined  from  the  equator  towards  the  pole,  fo  the  circles  themfelves 
may  be  called  CUmatical Parallels.  This,  therefore,  was  a  new  divifion 
of  the  earth,  moie  minute  than  that  of  zones,  and  Bill  contnues  in  ufe ; 
though,  as  we  (ball  (how,  the  defign  which  firft  introduced  it,  may  be 
better  anfweied  in  another  way.  There  are  30  climates  between  the 
equator  and  either  pole.  In  the  firft  24,  the  days  increafe  by  half  hours  ; 
but  in  the  remaining  fix,  between  the  polar  circle  and  the  poles,  the  ' 
davs  increafe  by  months.  This  the  reader  will  be  convinced  of,  when 
he  becomes  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  the  globe  :  in  the  mean  time  we 
Until  mfert  a  table,  which  will  ferve  to  foew  in  what  climate  any 
country  lies  fuppohng  the  length  of  the  day,  and  the  diftauce  of  the 
j>lace  from  the  equator  to  be  known. 
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Names  of  Countries  and  remarkable  places  iituated 
in  every  climate  north  of  the  equator. 


I.  \A  ithin  the  nrft  Climate  lie  the  Gold  and  Silver 
oall  in  Africa;  Malacca  in  the  Eaft  Indies;  Cay¬ 
enne  and  Surinam  in  Terra  Firma,  S.  America. 

II.  Here  lie  Ab'yfiinia  in  Africa ;  Siam,  Madrafs,  and 
Pondicherry  in  the  Eaft-Indies ;  Straits  of  Darien, 
between  N.  and  S.  America;  Tobago,  the  Gra- 
nades,  St.  Vincent, and  Barbadoes  in  the  W.  Indies 

HI.  Contains  Mecca  in  Arabia;  Bombay,  Part  of 
Bengal,  in  the  Eaft-Indies;  Canton  in  China; 
Mexico,  Bay  of  Campeachy,  in  North  America; 
Jamaica,  Hifpaniola,  St  Chriftopher’s,  Antigua, 
Martinico,  and  Guadalupe,  in  the  Weft-Indies. 

IV.  Egypt,  and  the  Canary  Illands,  in  Africa  ;  Delhi, 
capital  of  the  Mogul  Empire  in  Afia  ;  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  Eart  Florida,  in  North  America  ;  the 
Havanna,  in  the  Weft-Indies. 

.  Gibraltar,  in  Spain,  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
fea;  the  Barbary  court,  in  Africa;  Jerufalem, 
Ifpahan,  capital  of  Perfia;  Nanking  in  China: 
California,  New  Mexico,  Weft  Florida,  Georgia, 
and  the  Carolinas,  in  North  America. 

VI.  Lifbon,  in  Portugal;  Madrid  in  Spain;  Mi¬ 
norca,  Sardinia,  and  part  of  Greece,  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  ;  Afia  Minor ;  part  of  the  Cafpian  Sea  ; 
Samarcand,  in  Great  Tartary;  Peking,  in  China: 
Corea,  and  Japan;  Wiiliamfburgh,  in  Virginia; 
Maryland,  and  Philadelphia,  in  N.  America. 

VII.  Northern  provinces  of  Spain;  fouthern  ditto 
of  France;  Turin,  Genoa,  and  Rome,  in  Italy ; 
Conftantinople,  and  the  Black  Sea,  in  Turkey; 
the  Cafpian  Sea,  ;ind  part  of  Tartary  ;  New  York, 
Bofton  in  New  England,  North  America. 

VIII.  Paris,  Vienna,  capital  of  Germany ;  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia,  Newfoundland;  and  Canada,  in  N.  America. 

I X.  London,  Flanders,  Prague,  Drefden ;  Cracow 
in  Poland  ;  fouthern  provinces  of  Rulfia ;  part  of 
Tartary  ;  north  part  of  Newfoundland. 

X.  Dublin,  York,  Holland,  Hanover,  and  Tartary ; 
Warl'aw,  in  Poland;  Labrador,  and  New  South- 
Wales,  in  North-America. 

XI.  Edinburgh,  Copenhagen,  Mofcow  cap.  of  Ruffia. 

XII.  South  part  of  Sweden  ;  Tobollki  cap.  of  Siberia 

XIII.  Orkney  Hies,  Stockholm,  capital  of  Sweden. 

XIV.  Bergen  in  Norway;  Peterfburgh  in  Rulfia. 

XV.  Hudfon’s  Streights,  North  America. 

XVI  Siberia,  and  the  South  part  of  Weft  Greenland. 

XVII.  Dronthcim,  in  Norway. 

XVIII.  Part  of  Finland  in  Rulfia. 

XIX.  Archangel  on  the  White  Sea,  Ruffia. 

XX.  ITecla,  in  Iceland. 

XXL  Northern  parts  of  Ruffia  and  Siberia. 

XXII.  New  North  Wales  in  North  America. 

XXIII.  Davis’s  Straits,  in  ditto. 

XXIV.  Samoieda. 

XXV.  South  part  of  Lapland. 

XXVI.  Weft-Greenland. 

XXVII.  Zembla  Auftralis. 

XXVIII.  Zembla  Borealis. 

XXIX.  Spitibergen  or  Eaft  Greenland. 

XXX.  Unknown. 
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The  diftance  of  places  from  the  equator,  or  what  is  called  their  La¬ 
titude,  is  ealily  meafured  on  the  globe,  by  means  of  the  meridian  above 
defended.  For  we  have  only  to  bring  the  place,  whole  latitude  we 
would  know,  to  the  meridian,  where  the  degree  of  latitude  is  marked,  and 
wih  be  exactly  over  the  place.  Now  this  is  the  manner  alluded  to,  by 
which  the  dilfance  of  places,  from- the  equator,  is  moft  properly  diftin- 
guifhed  ;  bucit  could  not  be  adopted,  until  the  figure  and  circumference 
ot  the  earth  were  known,  after  which  it  was  eafy  to  determine  the  num¬ 
ber  of  miles  in  each  360th  part  or  degree  of  this  circumference,  and  con- 
fequenrly  know  the  latitude  of  places.  As  latitude  is  reckoned  from  the 
equator  towards  the  poles,  it  is  either  northern  or  fowhern,  and  the 
nearer  the  poles  the  greater  the  latitude  ;  and  no  place  can  have  more 
than  90  degrees  of  latitude,  becaufe  the  poles,  where  they  terminate, 
are  at  that  diftance  from  the  equator. 

Parallels  of  Latitude.]  Through  every  degree  of  Latitude,  or 
more  properly  through  every  particular-place  on  the  earth,  geographers 
fuppofe  a  circle  to  be  drawn,  which  they  call  a  parallel  of  latitude.  The 
interfe&ion  of  this  circle,  with  the  metidian  of  any  place,  fhews  the 
true  fituation  of  that  place. 

Lgxgitude.]  The  Longitude  of  aplaceis  its  fituation  with  regard  to 
its  meridian,  and  confequently  reckoned  towards  the  eaft  or  welt :  ia 
reckoning  the  longitude  there  is  no  particular  fpot  from  which  we  ought 
to  fet  out  preferably  to  another  ;  bur,  for  the  advantage  of  a  general  rule, 
the  meridian  of  Ferro,  the  moil;  wefterly  of  the  Canary  Hands,  was  confix  - 
deredas  the  firft  meridian  in  moft  of  the  g'obes  and  maps,  and  the  longitude 
of  places  was  reckoned  to  be  lo  many  degrees  eaft  or  weft  of  the  meridian 
of  Ferro.  Thefe  degrees  are  marked  on  the  equator.  No  place  can  have 
move  than  180  degrees  of  longitude,  beLaufe,  the  circumference  of  the 
globe  being  360  degrees,  no  place  can  be  moved  from  another  above  half 
that  diftance  ;  but  many  foreign  geographers  very  improperly  reckon 
the  longitude  quite  round  the  globe.  The  degrees  of  longitude  are  not 
equal  like  thofe  of  latitude,  but  diminifh  in  proportion  as  the  meridians 
incline,  or  their  cli dance  contrafts  in  approaching  the  pole.  Hence  in 
60  degrees  of  latitude,  a  degree  of  longitude  is  but  half  the  quantity  of 
a  degree  on  the  equator,  and  fo  of  the  reft.  The  number  of  miles  con¬ 
tained  in  a  degree  of  longitude,  in  each  parallel  of  latitude,  are  fet  down 
in  the  table  in  the  following  p>age. 

Longitude  and  Latitude  found.]  To  find  the  Longitude  and 
Latitude  of  any  place,  therefore,  we  need  only  bring  that  place  to  the 
brazen  wleiidian,  and  we  (hail  find  the  degree  of  longitude  marked  on. 
the  equator,  and  the  degree  of  latitude  on  the  meridian.  So  that  to 
find  the  difference  between  the  latitude  or  longitude  of  two  places,  we 
have  only  to  compare  the  degrees  of  either,  thus  found,  with  one 
another,  and  the  reduction  of  thefe  degrees  into  miles,  according  to  the 
table  given  belowq  and,  remembering  that  every  degree  of  longitude  at 
the  equator,,  and  every  degree  of  latitude  all  over  the  globe,  is  equal  to 
60  geographic  miles,  or  69-]-  Englilh,  we  (hall  be  able  exaftiy  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  diftance  between  an^places  on  the  globe. 

Distance  of  places  measured.]  The  diftance  of  Places  which 
ie  ’n  ^.n  oblique  direction',  i.  e.  neither  directly  fouth,  north,  eaft,  nor 
weft,  tram  one  another,  may  be  meafured  in  a  readier  way,  by  extend¬ 
ing  the  compafles  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  then  applying  them  to 
the  equator.  For  iuftance,  extend  thecompaffes  from  Guinea  in -Africa, 
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to  Brazil  in  America,  and  then  apply  them  to  the  equator,  and  you  tvHi 
find  the  dillanceto  be  2.5  degrees,  which,  at  60 miles  to  a  degree,  makes 
the  diftance  1500  miles. 
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Quadrant  of  Altitude,]  In  order  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  com- 
p.ifles  in  this  operation,  tnere  is  commonly  a  pliant  narrow  plate  of  brafs, 
icieweu  on  the  brazen  meridian,  which  contains  c,o  degrees,  or  one  quar¬ 
tet  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  by  means  of  which  the  dillances 
and  beatings  of  places. are  n  e.tfufed  without  the  trouble  ot  iirii  extending 
the  compaffes  between  them,  and  rhen  applying  the  fatne  to  the  equator. 
This  plate  is  called  the  Quadrant  of  Altitude. 

Hour  Circle.]  This  is  a  fmall  brafs  circle  fixed  on  the  brazen  meri¬ 
dian,  divided  into  aq.  hours,  and  having  an  index  moveable  round  the  ax. 3 
of  the  globe. 

PROBLEMS  PERFORMED  BY  THE  GLOBE. 

Pros.  i.  i  c]~‘^  J:'  ^iamfter  °f  an  artificial  globe  being  given,  to  find  its 
l  furfacc  in  fipiare,  and  its  folidity  in  cubic  mcafure. 

Multiply  the  diameter  by  the  circumference,  which  is  a  great  circle 
dividing  the  globe  into  two  equal  parts,  and  the  product  will  give  the 
fit  if  .  then  multiply  the  faid  produdf  by  one  fixth  of  the  diameter,  and 
the  piodutt  ct  that  will  give  the^econd.  After  the  fame  manner  we  tnav 
find  the  l'urface  and  folidity  of  the  natural  globe,  as  alfo  the  whole  body 
of  the  atm  jfphere  furrounding  the  fame,  provided  it  be  always  and  every 
wheie  ot  the  fame  height ;  for  having  found  the  perpendicular  height 
thereof,  by  that  common  experiment  of  the  al'cent  of  Mercury  at  the  foot 
and  top  of  a  mountain,  then  double  the  faid  height,  and  add  the  lame  to 
toe  diameter  of  the. earth  •  then  multiply  the  whole  as  a  new  diameter  by 
its  proper  circumference,  and  from  the  pfoduft  fubtiaR  the  folidity  of  the 
eanh,  it  will  leave  that  of  the  atm  Sphere. 

P-ROB  2.  To  rectify  the  globe. 

.  The  globe  being  it t  upon  a  true  plane,  raife  the  pole  according  to  the 
given  latitude;  then  fix  the  .quad rant. of  altitude  in  the  zenith,  and  if 
there  be  any  mariner’s  compai's  upon  the  pedeftal,  let  the  globe  be  fo 
fituated,  as  that  the  brazen  meridian  may  Band  due  fout'n  and  north,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  two  extremities  of  the  needle,  allowing  their  variation. 

1  ROb.^j.  To  find  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  any  place. 

For  this,  fee  above. 

I  ROB.  y.Th  longitude  and  latitude  of  any  place  being  given,  to  find  that 
place  on  the  globe. 

Bring  the  degree  of  longitude  to  the  brazen  meridian  ;  reckon  upon 
the  lame  meridian  the  degree  of  latitude,  whether  fouth  of  north,  and 
make  a  mark  with  chalk  where  the  reckoning  ends ;  the  point  exaftlv 
under  the  chalk  is  the  place  derived. 

Pros.  5.  The  latitude  ojwiny  place  being given,  to  find  all  thoje  places  that 
have  the  fame  latitude. 

The  globe  being  reflified  (a)  according  to  the  latitude  p 
of  the  given  place,  and  that  place  being  brought  to  the  ^  1  ROE’  2" 
bi.izen  meridian,  make  a  mark  exactly  above  the  fame,  and  turning  the 
globe  round,  all  thofe  places  palling  under  the  faid  mark  have  the^fame 
latitude  with  the  given  place. 

Prob.  6.  To  find  the  Sufis  place  in  the  Ecliptic  at  any  time. 

The  month  and  day  being  given,  look  for  the  fime  upon  the  wooden 
horizon ;  and  over-againft_  the  day  you  will  fhicl  the  particular  fign  and 
egree^  in  which  the  Sun  i,s  .^t  that  time  which  lign  and  degree  being 
d°fC  fi11  ^le  fame  is  the  Sun’s  place,  or  nearly,  at  the  time 
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Prob  7.  The  month  and  day  Icing  given,  as  alj'o  the  particular  time  0] 
that  day ,  to  find  fhrje  places  of  the  globe  to  which  the  Sun  is  in  the  meridian 
at  that  particular  time. 

The  pole  being  elevated  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  given 
place,  bring  the  laid  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  fetting  the  index 
of  the  horary  circle  at  the  hour  of  the  day,  in’the  given  place,  turn  the 
globe  till  the  index  points  at  the  upper  figure  of  XII.  which  done,  fix 
the  globe  in  that  fituation,  and  obferve  what  places  are  exactly  under  the 
tipper  hemifphere  of  the  brazen  meridian,  for  thole  are  the  places  de- 
fired. 

Prob.  8.  To  know  the  length  of  th?  day  and  night  in  any  place  of  the 
earth  at  any  time . 

Elevate  the  po'e  (a)  according  to  the  latitude  of  the 
p^°B*  given  place  ;  find  the  Sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  (b)  at  that 
R0B'  ’  time,  which  being  brought  to  the  eaft  fide  of  the  horizon, 
fet  the  index  of  the  horary  circle  at  nr  on,  or  the  upper  figure  XII.  and 
turning  the  globe  about  till  the  aforefaid  place  of  the  ecliptic  touch  the 
weftern  fide  of  the  horizon,  look  upon  the  horary  circle,  and  whereroever 
the  index  pointeth,  reckon  the  number  of  hours  between  the  fame  and 
the  upper  figure  of  12,  for  that  is  the  length  of  the  day,  the  complement 
whereof  to  24  hours  is  the  length  of  the  night. 

Prob.  9.  To  know  what  o'  clock  it  is  by  the  globe  m  any  part  of  the  world, 
and  at  any  time ,  provided  you  know  the  hour  of  the  day  where  you  arc  at  the 
jame  time . 

pRog  Bring  the  place  in  which  you  are  to  the  brazen  meridian, 

°j  rob.  3.  tjfe-p0ye  being  raifed  (c)  according  to  the  latitude  thereof, 
and  fet  the  index  of  the  horary  circle  to  the  hour  of  the  day  at  hat  time. 
Then  bring  the  delired  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  andthe  .ndex  will 
point  out  the  prefent  hour  at  that  place  wherever  it  is. 

Prob.  ic.  A  place  being  given  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  to  find  thofc  twd  days 
of  the  year  in  which  the  Sun  Jhall  be  vertical  to  the  fame. 

Bring  the  given  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  mark  what  degree 
of  latitude  is  exactly  above  it.  Move  the  globe  round,  and  obferve  the 
two  points  of  the  ecliptic  that  pals  through  the  Paid  degree  of  latitude. 
Search  upon  the  wooden  horizon  (or  by  proper  tables  of  the  Sun’s  an¬ 
nual  motion)  on  what  days  he  palled  through  the  aforefaid  points  of  the 
ecliptic,  for  thole  are  the  days  required  in  which  the  fun  is  vertical  to  the 
given  place. 


Prob.  1 1.  The  mouth  and  the  day  being  given ,  to  find  by  the  globe  thoj 


places  of  the  JSiirth  Frigid  Zone ,  where  the  fun  beginneth  then  to  fine  con - 
Jtantly  without  fetting  ;  as  alj'o  thofc  places  of  the.  South  Frigid  Zone ,  where 
he  then  begins  to  be  totally  ahfent. 

The  day  given  (which  mull  always  be  one  of  thofe  either  between  the 
vernal  equinox  and  the  ftimmer  folltice,  or  between  the  autumnal  egui- 
Pkoe  6  nox  anc^  w’nter  f°hdice),  find  (d)  the  fun’s  place  in  the 
'  *  '  '  ecliptic,  and  marking  the  fame,  bring  it  to  the  brazen  me¬ 

ridian,  and  reckon  the  like  number  of  degrees  from  the  north  pole  to¬ 
wards  the  equator,  as  there  is  between  the  equator  and  the  fun’s  place  in 
the.  ecliptic,  fetting  a  mark  with  chalk  where  the  reckoning  ends.  This 
done,  turn  the  globe  round,  and  all  the  places  palling  under  the  faid  chalk 
a>e  thofe  in  which  the  fun  begins  to  fhine  conliantly  without  letting  upon 
the  given  day.  For  folution  of  the  lattel"  part  of  the  problem,  fet  on 
the  fame  dill.. nee  from  the  ftmth  pole  upon  the  bfazen  meridian  toward 
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the  equator,  as  was  formerly  fet  off  from  the  north  ;  then  marking  with 
chalk,  and  turning  the  globe  round,  all  places  palling  under  the  mark 
aie  thofe  where  the  fun  begins  its  total  difippearance  from  the  °iven. 
day.  '  ° 

PR0E-  1 2-  -A  place  being  given  in  the  North  Frigid  Zone ,  to  find  by  the 
globe  what  number  of  days  the  fun  doth  cnnfiantly  jbnie  upon  the  faid  place, 
and  what  Jay  he  is  abfent ,  a  a  fo  the  fvfi  and  laji  day  of  his  appearance • 

Bring  the  given  place  to  ihe  brazen  meridian,  and  obferv- 
ing  its  latitude  (a)  elevate  the  globe  accordingly  ;  count  the  ^  Pros-  2* 
lame  number  of  degrees  upon  the  meridian  from  each  fide  of  the  equator 
as  the  place  is  diftant-from  the  pole ;  and  making  marks  where  the  reckon¬ 
ings  end,  turn  the  globe,  and  carefully  obferve  what  two  degrees  of 
the  ecliptic  pals  exadtly  under  the  two  points  marked  in  the  meridian; 
firlt  for  the  northern  arch  of  the  circle,  namely  that  comprehended  be¬ 
tween  the  two  degrees  marked,  being  reduced  to  time,  will  give  the 
number  of  days  that  the  fun  doth  conlhntly  fliine  above  the  horizon  of 
the  given  place  ;  and  the  oppofite  arch  of  the  faid  circle  will  in  like  man¬ 
ner  give  the  number  cf  days  in  which  he  is  totally  abfent,'  and  alfb 
will  point  out  which  days  thofe  are.  And  in  the  interval  he  will  life  and 
fet. 

Prob.  13.  The  month  and  day  being  given  to  fnd  thofe  pla  es  on  the  gio.bet 
to  which  the  Jiln ,  whenyn  the  mcridiy.i,  Jhall  be  Vertical  on  that  day.  * 

T.  he  iun  s  place  in  the  e^lipjtc  being  (fa)  found,  bring1  the 
fame  to  the  brazen  meridian,  in  which  make  a  fmall  mark  ^  Pr0Bi 
with  chalk  exadtly  above  the  fun’s  place.  Which  done,  turn  the  ^lob^ 
and  thofe  places  which  have , the  fun  vertical  in  the  meridian,  wifi  fuc- 
ceffively  pafs  Under  the  faid  maik. 

Proe.  14.  The  month  and  day  being  given,  to  find  upon  what  point  of 
the  campafs  the  fun  then  ri/cth  and  fettetb  in  any  place. 

Elevate  the  pole  according'  to  the  latitude  of  the  defired  place,  and, 
findmg  the  fun  s'  place  in  the  ecliptic  at  the  given  time,  bring  the  fame 
to  the  eaflerri  fide  of  the  horizon,  and  you  may  there  clearly  fee  the  point 
of  the  compafs  upon  which  he  then  rifeth.  By  turning  the  a|0be  about 
till  h:s  place  coincide  with  the  weftern  fide  of  the  horizon,  you  may  alfo 
fee  upon  his  faid  circle  the  exadf  point  of  thg  fetring.  1 

Proe.  15.  To  know  by  the  glplh  ibelengih  of  the  longcfi  and  floor  tell  days 
ciJid  nights  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Elevate  the  pole  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  given  place,  and  brine 
the  fir  ft  degiee  of  Cancer,  if  in  the  northern,  or  Capricorn,  if  in  the. 
fou them  hemifphere,  to  the  eaft  fide  of  the  horizon  ;  and  fettino-  the  in¬ 
dex  of  the  horary  circle  at  noon,  turn  the  globe  about  till  the°  fmn  o£ 
Cancer  touch  the  weftern  fide  of  the  horizon,  and  then  obferve  upoli  the 
hoiary  circle  the  number  of  hours  between  the  index  and  the  upper  figure 
of  XII.  reckoning  them  according  to  the  motion  of  the  index,  for  that  is 
the  length  of  the  longeft  day,  the  complement  whereof  is  the  extent  of 
the  fhorteft  night.  As  for  the  fhorteft  day  and  longeft  night,  tkey  are 
only  the  reverie  of  the  former-  1 

Prob.  16.  The  hour  of  the  day  being  given  in  any  place,  to  find  thofe 
places  of  the  earth  where  it  is  either  noon  or  midnight ,  or  any  other  particular 
hour  at  the  fame  time.  ‘  1 

Bring  the  given  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  fet  the  index  of  the 
horary  circle  at  the  hour  of  the  day  in  that  place.  Then  turn  about  the 
globe  till  thS  index  point  at  the  upper  figure  of  XII.  and  obferve  what 
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places- are  exaflly  under  the  upper  femicircle  of  the  brazen  metidiap,  for 
in  them  it  is  mid-day  at  the  time  given.  Which  done,  turn  the  giobe 
abour  till  the  index  point  at  the  lower  figure  of  XII.  and  what  places  are 
then  in  the  1  .wet  femicircle  of  the  meridian,  in  them  it  is  midnight  at  the 
given  time.  Alter  the  fame  manner  we  may  find  thole  places  that  have 
any  other  p.ntieuiar  hour  at  the  time  given,  by  moving  the  globe  till  the 
index  point  at  the  hourdelned,  and  observing  the  places  that  are  then  un¬ 
der  the  brazen  meridian. 

Prob.  17*  The  day  and  hear ’icing  given,  to  find  by  the  glolc  that. parti¬ 
cular  place  of  the  earth  to  which  the  fun  is  vertical  at  that  very  time . 

The  fun’s  place  in  the  ecliptic  (a)  being  found  and 
ught  to  the  brazen  meiidian,  make  a  mark  above  the 
fame  with  chalk;  then  (h)  find  thole  places  of  the  earth  in 
v.’hofe  meridian  the  fun  is  at  that  inftant,  and  bring  them  to  the  brazen 
meridian  ;  which  done,  obferve  narrowly  that  individual  part  ot  the 
earth  which  fidls  exatffly  under  the  aforefaid  mark  in  the  brazen  meri¬ 
dian  ;  lor  that  is  the  particular  place  to  which  the  fun  is  vertical  at  that 
very  rime. 

Prob.  18.  The  day  and  hour  af  any  place  hieing  g in>en\  to  fin  d .  a  ll  thofe 
pieces  where  the  fun  is  thin  rifing,  or  jetting ,  or  on  the  meridian  ;  confi¬ 
dent!,  x  all  thje  places  which  are  enlightened  at  that  time,’  and  thoj.c  which 
are  in  the  dark. 

This  problem  cannot1  be  folved  by  any  globe  fitted  up  in  the  common 
way,  with  the  hour  circle  fixed  upon  the  brafsj  meridian  ;  unlels  the  fun 
be  oil  or,near  fome  of  ne'tropn  s  on  the  given  day.  But  b 


(a)  Tfvb.  6. 
(a)  Prob.  16. 


ted  up  according  to  i 


I  Mr 


a- globe  .fit- 


Jofc.ph  Harris’s  invention,  where  the  hour- 
circle  lies  on  the  lur face  of  the  globe,  below  the  meridian,  it  may¬ 
be  folved  lor  any  day  in  the  year,  according  to  his  method  ;  which  is  as 
follows. 

Having  found  the  place  to  which  the  fun  is  vertical  at  the  given  hour, 
if  the  place  be  in  the  northern  hemilphcre,  elevate  the  north  pole  as 
man\  degrees  above  the  horizon,  as  are  equal  to  the  latitude  ot  ihat 
place  ;  it  the  place  be  in  the  fouthern  hemilphcre,.  elevate  the  fouth  pole 
accordingly;  and  bring  the  faid  place  to  the  brazen  meridian.  Then, 
all  thofe  places  which  are  in  the  wefiern  femicircle  of  the  horizon,  have 
the  lun  riling  to  them  at  that  time  ;  and  thofe  in  the  eaftern  femicircle 
have  it  letting  ;  to  thofe  under  the  upper  femicircle  of  the  brafs  meridian, 
it  is  noon  ;  and  to  thofe  under. the  lower  femicircle,  it  is  midnight.  All 
thole  places  which  are  above  the  horizon,  are  elightened  by  the  fun, 
and  have  the  fun  juft  as  tmuiy  degrees  above  them  as  they  themfelves  are 
above  the  horizon  ;  and  this  height  may  be  known,  by  fixing  the  qua¬ 
drant  of  altitude  on  the  brazen  meridian  over  the  place  to  which  the  fun 
is  vertical  ;  and  then  laying  it  over  any  other  place,  ybferve  what  num¬ 
ber  of  degrees  on  the  quadrant  are  intercepted  between  the  faid  place  and 
the  horizon.  In  a!i  thole’  places  that  aie  18  degrees  below  the  ueflern 
femickele  of  the  horizon,  the  morning  twilight  is, juft  beginning  ;  in  all 
thofe  places  that  are  18  degrees  below  the  femicircle  of  the  horizon,  the 
evening  twilight  is  ending  ;  and  all  thofe  places  that  are  lower  than  18 
degrees,  have  dark  nigbf. 

If  any  place  be  brought  to  the  upper  femicircle  of  the  brazen  meridian, 
and  the  hour  index  he  let  to  the  upper  XII.  or  noon,  and  then  the  globe 
be  turned  round  eaftward  on  If s  axis  :  when  the  place  comes  to  the  weft, 
era  femicircle  di  the  horizon,  the  index  will  fliew  the  time  of  fun-rifing 
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.fft  that  place ;  and  when  the  fame  place  comes  to  the  eaftern  femicircle  of 
the. horizon,  the  index  will  fhew  the  time  of  the  fun-let. 

To  thofe  places  which  do  not  go  under  the  horizon,  the  fun  fes  not 
on  that  day  .:  and  to  thofe  which  do  not  come  above  it  the  fun  does  not 
rife. 

Prob,.  19.  The  month  and  day  'being  g'ven,  wifB  the  place  of  the  me  on 
h;  the  -z.odiac  and  her  true  latitude ,  to f(nd  thereby  the  ex  ail  hour  when  Jhe 
Jhall  rife  and  Jet,  together  with  her  fjuibbig,  or  coming  to  the  meridian  of  the 
place. 

The  moonr’s  place  in  the  zodiac  may  be  found  readily  enough  at  any 
time  by  an  ordinary  almanack;  and  her  latitude  which  is  her  diftance 
from  the  ecliptic,  by  applying  the  lend  circle  of  polifon  to  her  place  in 
the  zodiac.  For  the  lolution  of  the  problem  (a),  elevate 
tjie  pole  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  given  place,  and  (a)  pK0B-  2- 
■the  fun’s  place  in  the  ecliptic  at  that  time  being  (b)  found,  ,,,  p 
and  marked  with  chalk,  as  alfo  the  moon’s  place  at  the  fame,  ^  K0E’  * 
bring  the  lun’s  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  fet  the  index  of  tie 
horary  circle  at  noon,  then  turn  the  globe  till  the  moon’s  pi  ce  fucceflive- 
ly  meet  with  the  eaftern  and  weflern  lide  of  the  horizon,  as  alfo  the  bra¬ 
zen  meridian,  and  the  index  will  point  at  . thofe  various  times,  the  parti¬ 
cular  hours  of  her  riling,  fftting, -and  fputhing. 

Prok.  20.  Two  plages  being  given  on  the  globe,  to  find  the  true  defiance 
between  them. 

Lay  the  graduated  edge  of  the  -quadrant  of  altitude  over  both  the 
places,  and  the  number  of  degrees  intercepted  between  them  wilfbe  their 
true  diftance  from  each  other,  reckoning  every  degree  to  be  69  i  Enolifh 

Prob.  21.  A  plate  being  given  on  the g’obr,  and  its  true  dfiance  from  a 
fecond place,  to  find  thereby  all  other  places  of  the  earth  that  are  of  the  fame 
dtifiance  from  the  given  place. 

Bring  the  given  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  elevate  the  pole  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  latitude  of  thefaid  place  ;  then  fix  the  quadrant  of  altitude 
in  the  zenith,  and  reckon  upon  the  faid  quadrant,  the  given  diftance  be¬ 
tween  the  fir  ft  and  fecond  place,  provided  the  fame  be  under  90  degrees, 
otherwife  you  muft  ufe  the  femicircle  of  pohtion,  and  making  a  "mark 
where  .the  reckoning  ends,  and  moving  the  faid  quadrant  or  femicircle 
quite  round  upon  the  furface  of  the  globe,  all  places  palling  under  that 
mark  are  thofe  deiired. 

geographical  observations. 

i»  The  latitude  oft  any  place  is  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  pole  above 
■the  horizon  of  that  place,  and  the  elevation  of  the  equator  is  equal  to  the 
.complement  of  the  latitude,  that  is,  to  what  the  latitude  wants  of  90  de¬ 
grees. 

2.  Thofe  places  \vh>ch  lie  on  the  equator,  have  no  latitude,  it  being 
there  that  the  latitude  begins  ;  and  thofe  places  which  lie  on  the  firft  me¬ 
ridian  have  no  longitude,  it  being  there  that  the  longitude  begins.  Con- 
lequently,  that  particular  place  of  the  earth  where  the  firft  meridian  intcr- 
lcbls  the  equator  has  neither  longitude  nor  latitude. 

3.  All  places  of  the  earth  do  equally  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  fun,  in 
l'clpcdt  ot  time,  and  are  equally  deprived  of  it. 

4.  All  places  upon  the  equator  have  their  days  and  nights  equally 
long,  that  is,  12  hours  each  at  all  times  of  the  year.  For  although 
the  dun  declines  alternately,  from  the  equator  towards  the  north  and 
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towards  the  foutb,,  yet,  as  the  horizon  of  the  equator  cuts  all  the  paftillels 
of  latitude  and  declination  in  halves,  the  fun  mult  always  continue  above 
the  horizon  for  one  half  a  diurnal  revolution  about  the  earth,  and  for  the 
other  half  below  it. 

5.  In  all  places  of  the  earth  between  the  equator  and  poles,  the  days 
and  nights  are  equally  long,  viz.  12  hours  each,  when  the  fun  is  in  the 
equinoftial:  for,  in  all  the  el.evat'iQns  of  the  pole,  fliort  of  90  degrees 
{which  is  the  greateft),  one  half  of  the  equator  or  equinoctial  will  bs 
above  the  horizon,  and  the  other  half  below  it. 

6.  The  days  and  nights  are  never  of  an  equal  length  at  any  place 
between  the  equator  and  polar  circles,  but  when  the  fun  enters  the  itgna 

Aries  and  Libra.  For  in  every  other  part  of  the  ecliptic,  the 
circle  of  the  fun’s  daily  motion  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the 
horizon. 

7.  The  nearer  that  any  place  is  to  the  equator,  the  lefs  is  the  difference 
between  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights  in  that  place  ;  and  the  more 
remote,  the  contrary.  The  circles  which  the  fun  deferibes  in  the  heaver* 
every  z\  hours,  being  cut  more  nearly  equal  in  the  former  cafe,  and  more 
unequal  in  the  latter. 

8.  In  ail  places  lying  upon  any  given  parallel  of  latitude,  however  long 
or  (hert  the  day  and  night  be  at  any  one  of  thefe  places,  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  it  is  then  of  the  lame  length  at  all  the  reft ;  for  in  turning  the  globe 
round  its  axis  (when  rectified  according  to  the  fun’s  declination),  all  thefe 
places  will  keep  equally  long  above  and  below  the  horizon. 

9.  The  fun  is  vertical  twice  a  year  to  every  place  between  the  tropics  ; 
to  thole  under  the  tropics,  once  a  year,  hut  never  any  whete  elle.  For, 
there  can  be  no  place  between  the  tropics,  but  that  there  will  be  two 
points  in  the  ecliptic,  whole  declinations  from  the  equator  is  equal  to  the 
latitude  of  that  place  ;  but  one  point  of  the  ecliptic  which  has  a  declina¬ 
tion  equal  to  the  latitude  of  places  on  the  tropic  which  that  point  of  the 
ecliptic  touches ;  and  as  the  fun  never  goes  without  the  tropics,  he  can 
never  be  vertical  to  any  place  that  lies  without  them. 

10.  In  all  places  tying  exadtly  under  the  polar  circles,  the  fun,  when 
he  is  in  the  neareft  tropic,  continues  24  hours  above  the  horizon  without 
fetting  ;  becaufe  no  part  of  that  tropic  is  below  their  horizon.  And 
when  the  fun  is  in  the  farthefl  tropic,  he  is  for  the  fame  length  of  time 
without  rifing;  becaufe  no  part  of  that  tropic  is  above  their  horizon. 
But,  at  all  other  times  of  the  year,  he  rifes  and  fets  there,  as  in  other 
places ;  becaufe  all  the  circles  that  can  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  equator, 
between  ti  e  tropics,  are  more  or  lefs  cut  by  the  horizon,  as  they  are  far¬ 
ther  from,  or  nearer  to,  that  tropic  which  is  all  above  the  horizon  ;  and 
when  the  fun  is  not  in  either  of  the  tropics,  his  diurnal  courfe  mutt  be  in 
one  or  other  of  thefe  circles. 

1 1.  To  all  places  in  the  northern  hemifphere,  from  the  equator  to  the 
polar  circle,  the  longed  day  and  fhorteif  night  is  when  the  fun  is  in  the 
northern  tropic  ;  and  the  fhorteft  day  and  longed:  night  is  when  the  fun  is 
in  the  foulhern  tropic  ;  becaufe  no  circle  of  the  fun’s  daily  motion  is  fo 
much  above  the  horizon,,  and  fo  little  below  it,  as  the  northcrq  tropic  ; 
and  none  fo  little  above  ir,  and  fo  much  below  it,  as  thefouthern.  In  the  ' 
fouthern  hemifphere  the  contrary. 

iz.  In  all  places  between  the  polar  circles  and  poles,  the  fun  appears  | 
for  fotnp  number  of  days  (or  rather  diurnal  revolutions)  without  fetting  ;  | 
and  at  the  oppofite  time  of  the  year  without  rifing  ;  becaufe  feme  part  of  the 
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ecliptic  never  fets  in  the  former  cafe,  and  as  much  of  the  oppolite  part 
niever  rifes  in  the -Litter.  And  the  nearer  unto,  or  the  more  remote  from 
the  pole,  thefe  places  are,  the  longer  or  Ihorter  is  the  fun’s  continuing 
prefence  or  abfence. 

13.  If  a  fhip  fets  out  from  any  port,  and  fails  round  the  earth  eafi- 
ward  to  the  fame  port  again,  let  her  tske  vvir.t  time  (lie  will  to  do  it  in, 
the  people  in  that  fhip,  in  reckoning  their  time,  will  gain  one  complete 
day  at  their  return,  or  count  one  day  more  than  thofc  who  rclide  at  the 
fame  port  ;  becaulc,  by  going  contrary  to  the  fun’s  diurnal  morion,  and 
being  forwarder  every  evening  than  they  were  in  the  morning,  their  ho¬ 
rizon  will  get  fo  much  the  fooner  above  the  fetting  fun,  than  if  they  had 
kept  for  a  whole  day  at  any  particular  place.  And  thus,  by  cutting  off 
a  part  proportionable  to  their  own  motion,  from  the  length  of  every  day, 
they  will  gain  a  complete  day  of  that  fort  at  their. return  ;  without  gain¬ 
ing  one  moment  ofabfolute  time  more  than  is  elapled  during  their  courfe, 
to  the  people  at  the  port.  If  they  fail  welhvard  they  will  reckon  one  day 
lefs  than  the  people  do  who  refide  at  the  laid  port ;  beeaufe.  by  gradually 
following  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the  fun,  they  will  keep  him  each 
particular  day  fo  much  longer  above  the  horizon,  as  anfwers  to  that  day’s 
courfe  ;  and  thereby  they  cut  off  a  whole  day  in  reckoning,  at  their  re¬ 
turn,  without  lofing  one  moment  of  abfolute  time. 

Hence,  if  two  fhips  fhould  fet  out  at  the  fame  time  from  any  port,  and 
fail  round  the  globe,  one  eaftward  and  the  other  wefhvard,  fo  as  to  meet 
at  the  fame  port  on  any  day  whatever,  they  will  differ  two  days  in  reckon¬ 
ing  their  time,  at  their  return.  If  they  failed  twice  .round  the  earth,  they 
will  differ  four  days ;  if  . thrice,  then  fix,  Sl c. 

OF  THE  NATURAL  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  EARTH. 

TH  E  conflituent  parts  of  the  Earth  are  two,  the  land  and  water. 

The  parts  of  the  land  are  continents,  iilands,  peninfulas,  illhmufes, 
promontories,  capes,  coalls,  mountains,  &c.  This  land  is  divided  into 
two  great  continents  (befides  the  ifiands),  viz.  the  eajlern  and  wejlcrn 
.continent.  The  eafiern  is  fubdivided  into  three  parts,  viz.  Europe,  on 
the  north-well ;  Afia,  on  the  north-call:  ;  and  Africa  (which  is  joined  to 
Alia  by  the  ifihmus  of  Suez,  60  miles  over),  on  the  fouth.  The  weftern 
continent  conlifis  of  North  and  South  America,  joined  by  the  ifihmus  of 
paiien,  60  or  70  miles  broad. 

_  A  continent  is  a  large  portion  of  land,  containing  feveral  countries,  or 
kingdoms,  without  any  entire  feparation  of  its  parts  by  water,  as 
Europe.  An  ijland is  a  fmaller  part  of  land,  quite  furrounded  by  water, 
as  Great  Britain.  A  peninfula  is  a  tradl  of  land  everywhere  furrounded 
by  water,  except  at  one  narrow  neck,  by  which  it  joins  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  continent ;  as  the  Morea  in  Greece:  and  that  neck  of  land  which  fo 
joins  it,  is  called  an  ijlbmus:  as  the  ifihmus  of  Suez  which  joins  Africa 
to  Afia,  and  the  ifihmus  of  Darien  which  joins  North  and>  South  Ame¬ 
rica.  A  promontory  is  a  hill,  or  point  of  land,  ftretching  itfelf  into  the 
fisa,  the  end  of  which  is  called  a  cape-,  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A 
coafi  or  Jloore  is  that  part  of  a  country  which  borders  on  the  fea-fide. 
Mountains,  vallies,  woods,  defarts,  plains,  &c.  need  no  defeription.  The 
moft  remarkable  are  taken  notice  ofj  and  deferibed  in  the  body  of  thi 
work. 
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The  parts  of  the  water  are  oceans,  fcas,  lakes,  flraits,  gulfs,  bays,  or 
creeks,  rivers,  &c.  The  waters  are  divided  into  three  extenfive  oceans 
(befides  leffer  h  as,  which  are  only  branches  of  thefe) ,  viz.  the  Atlantic , 
the  Pacific ,  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Atlantic,  or  Weftern  Ocean, 
divides  the  eatlern  and  weflern  continents,  and  is  3000  miles  .wide. 
The  Pacific  divides  America  from  Aha,  and  is  10,000  miles  over.  The 
Indian  Ocean  lies  between  the  Eaft  Indies  and  Africa,  being  3000  miles 
w  ide. 

The  ocean  is  a  great  and  fpacious  collection  of  water,  without  any 
entire  reparation  of  its  parts  by  land  ;  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  fea 
is  a  fmaller  collection  of  water,  which  communicates  with  the  ocean, 
confined  by  the  land;  as  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea.  A  lake  is 
a  large  collection  oi  water,  entirely  furrounded  by  land  ;  as  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  and  the  lakes  in  Canada  A  Jlrait  is  a  narrow  part  of  the  fea, 
retrained  or  lying  between  two  fhores,  and  opening  a  psffage  out  of  one 
fea  into  another;  as  the  trait  of  Gibraltar,  or  that  of  Magellan.  This 
is  fometimes  called  a  found ;  as  the  trait  into  the  Baltic.  A  gulf  is  a 
part  of  the  fea  running  up  into  the  land,  and  furrounded  by  it,  except 
at  the  pajfige  whereby  it  communicates  with  the  fea  or  ocean.  If  a 
gulf  be  very  large,  it  is  called  an  inland  fea  ;  as  the  Mediterranean  :  if 
it  do  not  go  far  into  the  land,  it  is  called  a  bay ,  as  the  Bay  of  Bifcay  : 
if  it  be  very  fmall,  a  creek ,  haven ,  fation,  or  road  for  fhips,  as  Mihord 
Haven.  Rivers,  canals,  brooks,  &c.  need  no  defeription  ;  for  thefe 
leffer  divifions  of  water,  like  of  thofe  of  land,  are  to  he  met  with  in  moil 
countries,  and  every  one  has  a  clear  idea  bf  what  is  meant  by  them.  But 
in  order  to  ftrengthen  the  remembrance  of  the  great~parts  of  the  land  and 
water  we  have  deferibed,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  there  is  a 
ftrong  analogy  or  refemblance  between  them. 

The  deicription  of  a  continent  refembles  that  of  an  ocean  ;  aniflmd 
encompaffed  with  water  refembles  a  lake  encompaffed  with  land.  A  pe- 
ninfula  of  land  is  like  a  gulf  or  inland  fea.  A  promontory,  or  cape  of 
End,  is  like  a  bay  or  creek  of  fea  :  and  an  ithmus,  whereby  two  lands 
are  joined,  refembles  a  llvait,  which  unites  one  fea  to  another. 

1  o  this  defeription  of  the  divifions  of  the  earth,  rather  than  add  an 
enumeration  of  the  various  parts  of  land  and  water,  which  correfpond  to 
them,  and  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  body  of  the  work,  w.e  fhall 
fubjoin  a  table,  exhibiting  the  fuperficial  content  of  the  whole  globe  in  \ 
ft]uare  miles,  fixry  to  a  degree,  and  alfo  of  the  feas  and  unknown  parts, 
the  habbable  earth,  the  four  quarters  or  continents ;  likewife  of  the  great 
empires  and  principal  iflands,  which  fhall  be  placed  as  they  are  fubordinate 
to  one  another  in  magnitude. 
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The  Globe  —  — 

Seas  and  unknown  Parts 
The  Habitable  World  *  — 

Europe  - -  — 

Afia - - 

Africa  — 

America  — 

Pcrfian  Empire  under  Darius 
Rom.  Emp.  in  its  utmoll  height 

Jluffian  -  — 

Chinefe  — 

Great  Mogul  — 

Turkilh  — 

Prefcnt  Perfian  — 

Borneo  — 

Madagascar  — 
Sumatra  — 

Japan  _  — 

Great  Britain  — 

■vl  Celebes  — 

\Manilla  — 

Iceland  — 

Terra  del  Fuego 
Mindinao  — 

Cuba  — 

Vjava  — 


Square 

Miles. 


Iflands. 


(Square 

jMilcs 

I 9 9.5 1  2.  5 95  Hiipaniola" 1 3 6 ,ooc 
Newfoundland^.^  oo 


160,512,026 

38,990,569 

4,456,065 

10,768,823 

9,654,807 

14,110,874 

1,650,000 

1,610,000 

4,161,685 

I,  749,000 

1,116,000 

95°>°57 

800,000 

228,000 
1 68,coo 
129.000 
118,000 
72,926 

68.400 
58,500 
46,000 
42,075 
39,200 

38.400 


Ceylon 
Ireland 
Formofa 
Anian 
Giloio 
Sicily 
Timor 
Sardinia 
Cyprus 
Jamaica 
Flores 
Ceram 
Breton 
Socrata 
Candia 
Porto  Rico  — 
Corlica  — 
Zealand  — 
Majorca  — 
St.  Jago  - 
Negropont  — 
Teneriff 
Gothland 
Madeira 


38,250jSt.Michael.  • 


—  27,730 
27,45 
17,000 

—  11,900 
10,400 

9400 
7800 
6600 
6300 
6000 
6oco 
5400 
4000 
3600 
3220 
320c 
2520 
!935 
1400 
1400 
1300 
1272 
1000 
950 
920 


Iflands. 


Sq 

Ml 


Si-,  ye 

Lewis 
Funen 
Yvica 
Minorca 
Rhodes 
Cephalonia 
lAmboyna 
Orkney  Pomona 
iScio 

Mavtinico 
Lemnos 
Corfu 
Providence 
Man 

Bornholm 
I  Wight 
Malta 
;  Barfcadoes 
iZant 
iAntigua 
jSt.  Chrifiopher’s 
I  St.  Helena  — 
Guerhfey  — 
'Jerfey 
I  Bermudas 
Rhode 


700' 

880' 

768 

625 

20 

480 

420 

400 

324 

300 

60 

20 

194 

168 

160 

160 

150 

250 

140 

120 

100 

80 

80 

jo 

43 


40. 
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To  thefe  iflands  may  be  added  the  following,  which  have  lately  been  difcovtred* 
or  more  fully  explored.  The  exact  dimenfions  of  them  axe  not  afcertained;  but  they 
may  be  arranged  in  tire  following  order,  according  to  their  magnitude,  beginning  at 
the  largelt,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  nearly  equal  in  flze  to  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe  : 

New  Hollaud,  Oraheite,  or  King  Georo-e’s  ifland 

New  Guinea,  Friendly  iflands, 

New  Zealand,  IJurquefas, 

New  Caledonia,  Eafter,  ar  Davis’s  Ifland. 

New  Hebrides, 


Winds  and  Tides.]  We  cannot  finifh  the  do&rine  of  the  earth, 
without  coniidenng  Winds  and  I  ides,  from  which  the  changes  that  hap¬ 
pen  on  its  furface  principally  arife. 

Winds.]  The  earth  on  which  we  live  is  every  where  furrounded  by 
a  fine  mvniblc  fluid,  which  extends  to  feveral  miles  above  its  iurface 
and  is  called  Air.  _  It  is  found  by  experiment,  that  a  fmall  quantity  of 
air  is  capable  oi  bung  expanded,  fo  as  to  nli  a  very  large  fpace,  or  to  be 
compreffed  into  a  much  lmaller  compafs  than  it  occupied  before.  The 
general  caufe  cf  the  expanhon  of  the  air  is  hear,  the  general  caufeofits 
compreflion  is  cold.  Hence  if  any  part  of  the  air  or  atmofuhere  receive 
a  greater  degree  of  cold  or  heat  than  it  had  before,  its  parts  will  be  put 
in  motion,  and  expanded  or  compreffed.  But  uhen  air  is  put  in  motion, 
ive  cail  it  wind  in  general ;  and  a  breeze,  gale,  or  {form,  according  to  the 
quicknefs  or  velocity  ot  that  motion.  Winds,  therefore,  which  are  com- 


Tne  number  of  inhabitants  com-  y  Europe  contains 
puted  at  prefent  to  be  in  the  known  f  \  Afia  _  . 

world  at  a  medium,  taken  from  the  >  ^  Africa  _ 

bell:  calculations,  are  about  953  mil-  \  i  America  — 
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153  Millions. 

500 

150 

150 


Total  953 
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monly  confidered  as  things  extremely  variable  and- uncertain,  depend  on 
a  general  caufe,  and  aft  with  more  or  lei's  uniformity  in  proportion  as  the 
adion  of  this  caufe  is  more  or  lei's  conftant.  It  is  found-  by-obfervatio-ns 
jnade  at  fen,  that  -from  thirty  degrees  north  latitude,  to  thirty  degrees 
fouth,  there  is  a  conftant  eaft  wind  throughout  the  year,  blowing  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  called  the  Trade  Wind.  This  is  occafi- 
oned  by  the  aAion  of  the  fun,  which,  in  moving  from  eaft  to  well,  heats, 
and  confequently  expands  the  air  immediately  under  him  ;  by  which 
means  a.ftream,  or  tide  of  air,  always  accompanies  him  in  his  courte,  and 
o.ccafions  a  perpetual  eaif  wind  within  thole  limits,  ft  his  geneinl  cuuie 
however  is  modified  by  a  number  of  particulars,  the  explication  of  which 
would  be  too  tedious  and  complicated  for  our  prefent  plan  ;  which  is  to 
mention  fa  As  rather  than  theories. 

The  winds  called  the  Tropical  Winds,  which  blow  from  fome  particular 
point  of  the  compafs  without  much  variation,  are  of  three  kinds :  i.  The 
General  Track  Winds  which  extend  to  near  thirty  degrees  of  latitude  on 
each  tide  of  the  equator  in  the  Atlantic,  Ethiopic,  and  Pacific  feas. 
2.  The  Manfaom  or  flrifthg  trade  winds,  which  blow  fix  months  in  one 
direction,  and  ike  other  fix  months  in  the  oppeiite  directions.  Thefe 
are  moftly  in  the  Indian,  or  Ealtcrn  Ocean,  and  do  not  extend  above 
two  hundred  leagues  from  the  land,.  Their  change  is  at  the  vernal  and 
autumnal  equinox,  and  it  is  accompanied  with  tenible  ftoims  of  thunder, 
lightning,  and  rain.  3.  The  Sea  and  Land  Breezes,  which  are  another 
•kmd  of  periodical  winds,  that  blow  from  the  land  from  midnight  to 
mid-day,  and  from  the  fea  from  about  noon  till  midnight:  thefe,  how¬ 
ever  do  not  extend  above  two  or  three  leagues  from  fhore.  Near  the 
coat!  of  Guinea  in  Africa,  the  wind  blows  nearly  always  from  the  well, 
fouth- well,  or  fouth.  On  the  coaft  of  Peru  in  South  America,  the  winds 
blow  conirantly  from  the  fouth-weft.  Beyond  the  latitude  of  thirty 
north  and  fouth,  the  winds,  as  we  daily  perceive  in  Great  Britain,  are 
more  variable,  though  they  blow  oftener  from  the  weft  than  any  other 
point.  Between  the  fourth  and  tenth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  ber 
f  ween  the  longitude  of  Cape  Verd  and  the  eafternmoft  of  the  Cape  Verd 
i.ftands,  there  is  a  traft  of  fea  condemned  to  perpetual  calms,  attended  with, 
terrible  thunder  and  lightning,  and  fuch  rains,  that  this  fea  has  acquired 
the  name  of  the  Rains. 

It  may  be  alfo  uleful  to  ftudents  in  navigation  and  geography  to  obferve 
farther,  that  the  courfe  or  latitude  our  {hips  generally  keep  in  their  paflage 
from  England  to  America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  is 

To  Bofton  in  New  England,  and  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  frqm  4.2  to 
43  degrees. 

To  New  York  by  the  Azores  or  Weftern  Iflands,  39  degrees. 

To  Carolina  and  Virginia  by  Madeira,  which  is  called  the  upper 
Courfe,  32  degrees :  but  the  ufual  courfe,  to  take  advantage  of  the  trade 
winds,  is  from  ]6  to  23  degrees;  and  in  this  courfe  they  frequently 
touch  at  Antigua  :  it  is  this  courfe  our  Weft  India  (hips  fail  in. 

The  Spanifii  galleons  and  the  flota  from  Spain  keep  from  15  to  18  de¬ 
grees;  ar.d  in  their  return  to  Spain  about  37  degrees. 

Tides.]  By  the  tides  are  meant  that  regular  motion  of  the  fea,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  it  ebbs  and  flows  twice  tn  twenty-four  hours.  The 
do&rine  of  the  tides  remained  in  obfeurity  till  the  immortal,  flr  Ifaac 
Newton  explained  it  by  his  great  principle  of  gravity  or  attraftion.  For 
having  demonftrated  that  there  is  a  principle  in  all  bodies,  Within  the 
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folar  fyftem,  by  which  they  mutually  draw,  or  attract  one  another,  in 
proportion  to  their  distance;  it  follows,  that  thole  parts  of  the  fea 
which  are  immediately  below  the  moon,  mull  be  drawn  towards  it,  and 
confequently  wherever  the  moon  is  nearly  vertical,  the  lea  will  be 
railed  which  oceafions  the  flowing  of  the  tide  there.  A  fitpilar  reafon 
occalions  the  flowing  of  the  tide  likewife  in  thofc  places  where  the 
moon  is  in  the  nadir,  and  which  mud  be  diametrically  oppofite  to  the 
former :  for  In  the  hemifphere  farthelf  from  the  moon,  tho  parts  in  the 
nadir  being  lefs  attrafted  by  her  than  the  other  parts  which  are  nearer 
to  her,  gravitate  lefs  towards  the  earth’s  centre,  and  confequently  mull 
be  higher  than  the  reft.  Thofe  parts  of  the  earth  on  the  contrary,  where 
the  moon  appears  on  the  horizon,  or  ninety  degrees  diflant  from  the 
zenith  and  nadir,  will  have  low  water;  for  as  the  waters  in  the  zenith 
and  nadir  rife  at  the  fame  time,  the  waters  in  their  neighbour  lyuod  will 
prels  towards  thole  places  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  ;  to  fupply  the 
places  of  thefe,  others  will  move  the  fame  wav,  and  fo  on  to  the  places 
ninety  degrees  dillant  from  the  zenith  and  nadir,  where  the  water  will 
be  lowed.  By  combining  this  doctrine  with  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
earth,  above  explained,  we  (hall  be  fenlible  of  the  reafon  why  the  tides 
ebb  and  flow  twice  in  twenty  four  hours,  in  every  place  on  this  globe. 

The  tides  are  higher  than  ordinary  twice  every  month,  that  is,  about 
the  times  ol  new  and  full  moon,  and  are  called  Spring  Tides:  for  at  thefe 
times  the  actions  of  both  the  fun  and  moon  are  united,  and  draw  in  the 
fame  llraight  iine,  and  confequently  the  fea  muft  be  more  elevated.  At 
the  conjunction,  or  when  the  Tun  and  moon  are.  on  the  fame  fide  of  the 
earth,  they  both  confpire  to  raife  the  waters  in  the  zenith,  and  con- 
fequently  in  the  nadir;  and  at  the  oppolition,  or  when  the  earth  is  be¬ 
tween  the  iun  and  moon,  while  one  occalions  high  water  in  the  zenith 
and  nadir,  the  other  does  the  fame.  The  tides  are  lefs  than  ordinary 
twice  every  month,  about  the  firft  find  la  ft  quarters  of  the  moon,  and 
pre  called  Neap  Tides:  for  in  the  quarters  the  i'un  raifes  the  waters  where 
the  moon  deprefl'es  them,  and  deprdles  where  the  moon  raifes  them  :  fo 
that  the  tides  are  only  occafioned  by  the  difference  by  which  the  adtion  of 
the  moon,  which  is  neared  us,  prevails  over  that  of  the  fun.  Thefe 
things  would  happen  uniformly,  were  the  whole  lurface  of  the  earth  co¬ 
vered  with  water;  but  lince  there  are  a  multitude  of  iflands,  and  conti¬ 
nents  which  interrupt  the  natural  courfe  of  the  water,  a  variety  of  ap¬ 
pearances  are  to  be  met  with  in  different  places,  which  cannot  be  explained 
without  regarding  the  fttuationof  fliores,  ftraights,  and  other  objedls  which 
have  a  fliare  in  producing  them. 

There  are  frequently  dreams  or  currents  in  the  Ocean,  which  fet  fhips 
a  great  way  beyond  their  intended  courfe.  There  is  a  current  between, 
Florida  and  the  Bahama  iflands,  which  always  runs  frorrf  north  to  fouth. 
A  current  runs  conllantly  from  the  Atlantic,  through  the  ftraights  of  Gi¬ 
braltar,  into  the  Mediterranean.  A  current  fits  out  of  the  Baltic  fca, 
through  the  found  or  llraight  between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  into  the 
Britifli  channel,  fo  that  there  are  no  tides  in  the  Baltic.  About  fmall 
iflands  and  head-lands  ih  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  the  tides  rife  very  lit¬ 
tle;  but  in  fome  bays,  and  about  the  mouths  of  rivers,  they  rife  from  12 
to  50  feet. 

Maps]  A  map  is  the  reprefentation  of  the  earth  or  a  part  thereof 
on  a  plane  lurface.  Maps  differ  from  the  globe  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 
piflurc  does  from  a  ftatue,  The  globe  truly  reprefenu  the  earth,  but  a 

map 
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map  no  move  than  a  plane  furface  can  reprefent  one  that  is  fphericaL 
But  although  the  earth  can  never  be  exhibited  exactly  by  one  map,  yet, 
by  means  ol  Several  of  them,  each  containing  about  ten  or  twenty  de¬ 
grees  of  latitude,  the  reprefe-ntatton  will  not  tall  very  much  fhort  of  the 
globe  for  exaftnefs ;  becaufe  iuch  praps,  if  joined  together,  would  toim 
a  fpherical  convex  nearly  as  round  a?  the  globe  itieif. 

Cardinal  Points.]  The  north  is  considered  as  the  upper  part  of 
the  map;  the  fouth  is  at  the  bottrm,  opposite  to  the  north' ;  the  eaft 
is  on  the  right  hand,  the  face  bang  turned  to  the  north  ;  and  the  weft 
on  the  left  hand,  oppolite  to  the  eaft.  From  the  top  to  the  bottom  are 
drawn  meridians,  or  lines  of  longitude ;  and  from  fide  .to  fide,  parallels  of 
latitude  The  outermost  of  the  meridians  and  parallels  are  marked  with 
degrees  of  latitude  or  longitude,  by  means  ot  which  and  the  Scale  or 
miles  commonly  placed  in  the  corner  of  the  map,  the  Situation,  distance. 
Sec.  of  places,  maybe  found  as  on  the  artificial  globe.  Thus  to  find 
the  alliance  or  two  places,  fuppofe  London  and  Pari  ,  by  the  map,  we 
have  only  to  meafure  the  Space  between  them  with  tire  co.nipaffes  or  a 
bit  of  thread,  and  to  apply  this  diilance  to  the  fcale  of  miles,  which 
fliews  that  London  is  7.10  miles  diftant  Srom  Paris.  If  the  places  lie  di¬ 
rectly  north  or  fouth,  eaft  or  weft,  from  one  another  we  have  only  to  ob- 
ferve  the  degrees  on  the  meridians  and  parallels,  and  by  turning  thefe  into 
miles,  we  obtain  the  diilance  without  measuring.  Rivers  are  deferibed 
in  maps  by  black  lines,  and  are  wider  towards  the  mouth  than  towards 
the  head  of  the  Spring.  Mountains  are  Sketched  on  maps  as  on  a  pic¬ 
ture.  Forefisand  woods  are  veprefented  by  a  kind  of  Shrub  ;  bogs  and 
morafles,  by  Shades  ;  fands  and  Shallows  are  deferibed  by  fmall  dots  ;  and 
ro  .ds  ufualiv  bv  double  lines.  Near  harbours,  the  depth  ot  the  water  is 
expreffed  by  figures  rcprefentitig  fathoms. 

Length  of  miles  in  different  countries.]  There  is  Scarcely 
a  greater  variety  in  anv  thing  than  in  this  fort  of  meafuret  no'  omy 
thefe  of  ftparate  countries  differ,  as  the  French  from  the  Englifli,  but 
thofe  of  the  fame  country  vary,  in  the  different  provinces  and  all  c  >m- 
monly  from  the  llandard.  Thus  the  common  Englifli  mile  differs  from 
the  ffatute  mile  ;  and  the  French  have  three  forts  ot  leagues.  We  Shall 
here  give  the  miles  of  Several  countries  compared  with  the  Englifli  by 
Dr.  Halley.  ^ 

The  Englifli  flatute  mile  con  fills  of  5280  feet,  1760  yards,  or  8  fur¬ 
longs.  _  *'  _ 

The  Rufiian  vorft  is  little  more  than  -J  English. 

The  Turkjfh,  Italian,  and  old  Roman  leffer  mile  is  nearly  one  Englifli- 

The  Arabian  ancient  and  modern,  is  about  1  4  English. 

The  Scotch  and  IriSh  mile  is  about  1  F  Engi.fli. 

The  Indian  is  almoft  3  Englifli. 

The  Dutch,  Span i ill,  and  Polifli,  is  about  3  4  Englifli. 

The  German  is  more  than  4  Englifli. 

The  Suedifh,  Danish,  and  Hungarian,  is  from  5  to  6  Englifli. 

The  Freneh  common  league  is  near  3  Englifli';  and 

The  Engliih  marine  league  is  3  Englifli  miles. 
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PART  II. 

OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  NATIONS,  LAWS,  GOVERNMENT, 

AND  COMMERCE. 

HAVING,  in  the  following  work  mentioned  the  ancient  names  of 
countries,  and  even  fometiracs,  in  fpeaking  of  thefe  countries,  car¬ 
ried  our  refearches  beyond  modern  times;  lit  was  thought  necefftry,  in 
oider  to  prepare  the  reader  for  entering  upon  the  particular  hiftory  of 
each  country  we  delcribe,  to  place  before  his  eye  a  general  view  of  the 
hiftory  of  mankind,  from  the  fib  ft  ages  of  the  world  to  the  reformation 
in  religion  during  the  i6th  century*  By  a  hiftory  of  the  world,  we  do 
not  mean  a  mere  l.ft  of  dates,  which,  when  taken  by  itfelf,  is  a  thin^ 
extremely  infignificant ;  but  an  account  of  the  moft  interefting  a,nd  im¬ 
portant  events  which  have  happened  among  mankind  ;  with  the  caufes 
which  have  produced,  and  the  effects  which  have  followed  from  them. 
This  we  judge  to  be  a  matter  of  high  importance  in  itfelT,  and  indifpenf- 
ably  requilite  to  the  unfterft mdirg  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  commerce,  go¬ 
vernment,  arts,  and  manners  in  any  particular  country ;  which  may  he 
called  commercial  and  political  geography,  and  which,  undoubtedly,  con- 
ftitutes  the  moft  uiVt'ul  branch  of  that  fcieoce. 

The  great  event  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  before  which  there  was 
neither  matter  nor  form  tjf  any  thing,  is  placed  according  to  the  heft 
chronologers  in  the  year  before  Chrift  4004;  and  in  the  710th  year  of 
what  is  called  the  Julian  period,  which  hath  been  adopted  by  fome  chro¬ 
nologers  and'  hiftorian?,  but  is  of  little  real  fervice.  The  facred  records 
have  fully  determined  the  queftion,  that  ihe  world  was  not  eternal,  and 
alfo  afcertained  the  time  of  its  creation  with  great  precifton*. 

It  appears  in  general,  from  the  firft  chapters  in.  Genefis,  that  the 
world,  before  the  flood,  was  extremely  populous,  fhat  mankind  had  made 
confiderable  improvement  in  the  arts,  and  were  become  extremely  vi¬ 
cious,  both  in  their  fentiments  and  manners.  Their  wickednefs  gave  oc- 
cafion  to  a  memorable  cataftrophe,  by  which  the  whole  hu¬ 
man  race,  except  Noah  and  his  family,  were  fwept  from  Btf°re  Chrift, 
off  the  face  of  the  earth'.  The  deluge  took  place  in  the  234  * 
i6$6di  ylar  of  the  wotld,  and  produced  a  very  confiderable  change  on 
the  foil  and  atmofphere  of  this  globe,  and  gave  them  a  form  lefs  friendly 
to  the  frame  and  texture  of  the  human  body.  Hence  the  abridgement  of 
the  life  of  man,  and  that  formidable  train  of  difeafes  which  hath  ever 
lince  made  fuch  havpek  in  the  world.  A  curious  part  of  hiftorv  follows 
that  of  thedefuge,  the  re-peopling  of  the  world,  and  the  rifing  of  a 
new  generation  from  the  ruins  of  the  former.  The  memory  of  the 
rhree  funs  of  Noah,  the  firft  founders  of  nation',  was  long  preferved 
among  theii  fevcral  defeentuants.  "Japhet  continued  famous  among  the 
weftt-rn  nations,  under  the  celebrated  name  of  Japetus ;  the  Hebrews 
paid  an  equal  veneration  to  Sliem,  w  ho  was  the  founder  of  their  race  ; 


The  Samaritan  copy  of  the  Bible  makes  the  antediluvian  period  only  1207  years 
349  fhort  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  computation ;  and  the  Septuagir.t  copy  ftretches  it  to 
,  2  years,  winch  13  606  years  exceeding  it ;  but  the  Hebrew  chronology  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  of  fuperior  authority.  *"  8  J 
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and  among  the  Egyptians,  Ham  was  long  revered  as  a  divinity,  under 
the  name  of  Jupiter- Hamilton.'  It  appears  that  hunting  was  the  princi¬ 
pal  occupation  lome  centuries  after  the  deluge.  The  world  teemed  with 
wild  beads  ;  and  the  great  heroifm  of  thofe  times  confided  in  dedroying 
them.  Hence  Nimrod  acquired  immortal  renown  ;  and  by  the  admira¬ 
tion  which  his  courage  and  dexterity  univerfally  excited,  was  en- 
~14''  abled  to  acquire  an  authority  over  his  fellow-creatures,  and 
to  found  at  Babylon  the  fir  ft  monarchy,  whofe  origin  is  particularly 
mentioned  in  hiftury.  Not  long  after,  the  foundation  of  Nineveh  was 
laid  by  Aflhr ;  in  Egypt  the  four  governments  of  Thebis,  Then,- 
Memphis,  and  Tanis,  began  to  adiune  fome  appearance  of  form  and 
regularity.  That  thefe  events  fhould  have  happened  fo  foon  after  the 
deluge,  whatever  furprixe  it  may  have  occafioned  to  the  learned  fome 
centuries  ago,  need  not  in  the  limalleft  degree  excite  the  wonder  of  the 
prefent  age.  We  have  feea,  from  many  indances,  the  powerful  off  eels 
of  fhe  principles  of  population,  and  how  fpeedily  mankind  increafe 
when  the  generative  faculty  lies  under  no  reftraint.  The  kingdoms  of 
Mexico  and  Pern  were  incomparably  more  exteirfive  than  thofe  of 
Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  Egypt,  during  this  early  age  ;  and  yet  thefe 
kingdoms  are  not  fuppofed  to  have  exiiled  four  centuries  before  the 
difeovery  of  America  by  Columbus.  As  mankind  continued  to  multiply 
on  the  earth,  and  to  feparate  from  each  other,  the  tradition  concerning 
the  true  God  was  obliterate  or  obfeured.  This  occafioned  the 
1921  ’calling  of  Abraham  to  be  the  fat'hr  of  a  chofen  people. 
From  this  period  the  hiftory  of  ancient  nations  begins  a  little  to  expand 
itfelf;  and  we  learn  leveral  particulars  of  very  confiderable  import¬ 
ance.  .... 

Mankind  had  not  long  been  united  into  focietics  before  they  fet  them- 
felves  to  opprefs  and  dedroy  one  another.  Chaderlaomer  king  of  the 
Elamites,  or  Perfians,  was  already  become  a  robber  and  a  conqueror. 
His  force,  however,  mud  not  have  been  very  confiderable,  fince,  in  one 
of  thefe  expedition's,  Abraham,  alfided  only  by  his  houfhold,  fet  up¬ 
on  him  in  his  retreat,  and,  after  a  fierce  engagement,  recovered  all  the 
fpoil  that  had  been  taken.  Abraham  was  foon  after  obliged  by  a 
famine  to  leave  Canaan,  the  country  where  God  had  Commanded  him  to 
fettle,  and  to  go  into  Egypt.  This  journey  gives  occafion  to  Mofes  to 
mention  fome  particulars  with  regard  to  the  Egyptians,  and  every  droke 
difeovers  the  characters  of  an  improved  and  powerful  nation.  The  court 
of  the  Egyptian  monarch  is  delcribed  in  the  mod  brilliant  colours. 
He  is  furrounded  with  a  crowd  of  courtiers,  folcly  occupied  in  gratifying 
his  paffions.  The  particular  goverments  into  which  this  country  was 
divided,  ate  now  united  under  one  powerful  prince  ;  *md  Ham,  who 
led  the  colony  into  Egypt,  is  become  the  founder  of  a  mighty  empire. 
We  are  not,  however,  to  imagine,  that  all  the  laws  which  took  place  in 
Egypt,  and  which  have  been  fo  juftly  admired  for  their  Wifdom,  where 
the  work  of  this  early  age.  Diodorus  Siculus,  a  Greek  writer,  men¬ 
tions  many  fucceffive  princes,  who  laboured  for  their  edablidmient  and. 
perfedion.  But  in  the  time  of  Jacob,  two  centuries  after,  the  fird  prin¬ 
ciples  of  civil  order  and  regular  government  feem  to  have  been  tolerably 


*  According  to  Dr.  Playfair’s  chronological  tables,  the  birth  of  Abraham  is  fixed  at 
before  Chrifi  ao6o,  and  his  being  called  Out  of  Urr  at  iy86, 
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tmderflood  among  the  Egyptians.  The  country  was  divided  into  feveral 
diltriCts  or  leparate  departments ;  councils*,  compofed  of  experienced  and 
feledf  perfons,  were  eflablifhed  for  the  management  of  public  affairs  j 
granaries  for  preferving  corn  were  crewed  ;  and,  in  fine,  the  Egyptians 
in  this  age,  enjoyed  a  commerce  far  from  inconfiderable.  Thefe  fadtsy 
though  of  an  ancient  date,  deferve  our  particular  attention.  It  is  from 
the  Egyptians,  that  many  of  the  arts,  both  of  elegance  and  utility', 
have  been  handed  down  in  an  uninterrupted  chain  to  the  modern  nations 
of  Europe.  The  Egyptians  communicated  their  arts  to  the  Greeks ; 
the  Greeks  taught  the  Romans  many  improvements  both  in  the  arts  of 
peace  and  war  ;  and  to  the  Romans,  the  prefent  inhabitants  of  Europe 
are  indebted  for  their  civility  and  refinement.  The  kingdoms  of  Babylon 
and  Nineveh  remained  feparate  for  feveral  centuries  :  but  we  know  not 
even  the  names  Of  the  kings  who  governed  them,  unlefs  it  be  Ninus,  the 
fueeeffor  of  Afftir,  who,  fired  with  the  fpirit  of  conquefi,  extends  the 
bounds  of  bis  kingdom,  adds  Babylon  to  his  dominions,  and  lays  the 
foundation  of  that  monarchy,  affifted  by  his  enterprifing  fueeeffor  Semi- 
ramis,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Affyrian  empire,  kept  Afia  under 
the  yoke  for  many  ages. 

Javan,  Ion  of  Japhet,  andgrand-fon  of  Noah,  is  the  flock  from  whom 
all  the  people  known  by  the  name  of  Greeks  are  defeended.  Javan  eftab- 
lifhed  himlelf  in  the  iflands  in  the  weftern  coaft:  of  Alia  Minor,  front 
whence  it  was  impoffible  that  fome  wanderers  ftiould  not  pafs  over  into 
Europe.  The  kingdom  of  Sicyon  near  Corinth,  founded  by  the  Pelafgi, 
rs  generally'  fuppoled  to  have  commenced  in  the  year  before  Chrift  209c. 
To  thefe  firft  inhabitants  fucceed  a  colony  from  Egypt,  who,  about  acoo 
years  before  the  Chriflian  aera,  penetrated  into  Greece,  and,  under  the 
name  of  Titans  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  monarchy  in  this  country,  and 
to  introduce  into  it  the  laws  and  civil  policy  of  the  Egyptians.  But  the 
empire  of  the  Titans  foon  fell  afunder  ;  and  the  ancient  Greeks,  who 
feem  at  this  time  to  be  as  rude  and  barbarous  as  any  people  in  the  world, 
again  fell  back  into  their  lawlefs  and  favage  manner  of  life.  Several 
colonies,  however,  foon  after  palled  over  from  Afia  into  Greece,  and  by 
remaining  in  that  country,  produced  a  more  confiderable  alteration  in 
the  manner  of  its  inhabitants.  The  moft  ancient  of  thefe  were  the  colo¬ 
nies  of  Inacus  and  0£yges ;  of  whom  the  former  fettled  in  Ar¬ 
gos,-  and  the  latter  in  Attica.  We  know  very  little  of  Ogyges  1  •5:o* 
or  his  fucceffors.  Thofe  of  Inachus  endeavoured  fo  unite  the  difperfed 
and  Wandering  Greeks  ;  and  their  endeavours  for  this  purpofe  were  not 
altogether  unfuccefsful. 

But  the  hiftory  of  God's  chofen  people,  the  Ifraelites,  is  the  only  one 
with  which  we  a #e  much  acquainted  during  thofe  ages.  The  train  of 
curious  events  which  occafioned  the  fettling  of  Jacob  and  his  family 
in  that  part  of  Egypt  of  which  Tanis  was  the  capital,  are  univerfally  known. 
That  patriarch  died,  according  to  the  Sepruagint  verfion,  1794 
years  before  Chrifi,  but  according  to  the  Hebrew  Chronology, 
only  16B0  years,  and  in  the  year  of  the  World  2315.  This  is  a  remark¬ 
able  xra  with  refpedl  to  the  nations  of  heathen  antiquity,  and  concludes 
that  period  of  time  which  the  Greeks  confidered  as  altogether  unknown, 
and  which  they  have  greatly  disfigured  by  their  fabulous  narrations.  Let 
us  regard  this  period  then  in  another  point  of  view,  and  confider  what  we 
Can  learn  from  the  facred  writings,  with  refpeft  to  the  arts,  manners,  and 
laws  of  ancient  nations. 
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It  is  a  common  error  among  writers  on  this  fubjedt,  to  confider  all  the 
nations  of  anciquity  as  being  on  fhe  fame  footing  with  regard  to  thole 
matters  They  find  fome  nations  extremely  rude  and  baibarous,  and 
hence  they  conclude'  that  all  were  in  tint  fituation.  They  difeover 
others  acquainted  with  many  arts,  and  hence  they  infer  the  wifdom  of 
the  firft  ages.  There  nppears,.  however,  to  have  been  as  much  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  world,  in  points  of  art  and 
refinement,  as  between  the  civilized  kingdoms  of  modern  Europe,  and 
the  Indians'  in  A  merica,  or  the  Negroes  on  the  coait  of  Africa.  Noah 
was  undoubtedly  acquainted  with 'all  the  arts  of  the  antediluvian  world  : 
thefe  be  would  communicate  to  hjs  children,  and  they  again  would  hand 
them  down'  to  their  poderity.  Thofe  nations,  therefore,  who  fetiled 
neared  the  original  feat  of  mankind,  and  who  had  the  bed  opportunities 
to  avail  them  1  elvers  of  the  knowledge  which  their  great  ancedor  was  pof- 
feffed  of,  early  formed  themfclves  into  regular  focieties,  and  made  con- 
fiderable  improvements  in  the  ai  ts  which,  are  mod  fubfervient  to  human 
life.  Agriculture  appears  to  have  been  known  in  the  fird  ages  of  the 
world.  Noah  cultivated  the  vine;  in  the  time  of  Jacob,  the  fig-tree 
and  the  a’mohd  were  well  known  in  the  land  of  Canaan  i  and  the  indru- 
ments  of  hulbandry,  long  hefore  the  difeovery  of  them  in  Greece,  are 
often  mentioned' in  the  iacred  writings.  It  is  hardly  to  be  fuppofed,  that 
the  ancient  citie-,  both  in  Ada  and  Egypt,  whole  foundation,  as  we  have 
alreidy  mentioned,  afeends  /to  tlye  jempted  antiquity,  cuuld  have  been 
built,  unlefs  the  culture  of  the  -gipund  had  been  prafltifed  at  that  time. 
Nations  who  live  by  hunting  or  pafturage  only,  lead  a  wandereng  life, 
and  feldom  fix  their  residence  in  cities.  Commerce  naturally  follows 
agriculture:  ana  though  we  cannot  trace  ihe  deps  by  which  it  was  intro¬ 
duced,  among  the  ancient  nations,  we  may,  fiom  detached  paffages  in  fa- 
cred  writ,  a'certain  the  progrefs  which  had  b.e.en.  made  in  it  during  the 
patriarchal  times.  We  know  from  the  hidory  or  civil  fociaty,  that  the 
commercial  intefcourle  between  men  mud  he  pretty  conli.derable,  before 
the  metals  came  to  be  conftdyred  as  the  medium  ofNrade  ;  and  yet  this 
was  the  eaie, even  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  It  appears,  however,  from 
the  relations  which  edabliih  this  fa£i,  that  the  ufe  of  money  had  not 
been  of  ancient  date;  it  had.no  mark  to  afeerjain  its  weight  or  fine- 
nefs;  and  in  a  contract  for  a  burying  place,  in  exchange  for  which 
Abraham  gave  filve.r,  the  metal  is  weighed  in  prefence  of  all  the  peo¬ 
ple.  But  as  commerce  improved,  and  bargains  of  this  fort  became  more 
common,  this  practice  was  laid  alide.  and.  the  quantity  of  diver  was  af- 
tertained  by  a  particular  mark,  which  faved  tlie  trouble  of  weighing  if. 
But  this  does  not  appear  to-bave  taken  place  till  the  time  of  Jacob,  the 
iecond  from  Abraham.  The  re/Jab,  of  which  we  read  in  his  time,  was 
a  piece  of  money,  damped  with  the  figure  of  the  lamb,  and  cf  a  piecife 
and  dated  value.  It  appears  from  the  hidory  of  Jofeph,  that  the.,  com¬ 
merce  between  difh  rent  nations  was  ’by .  this  time  regularly  carried  on. 
The  ifhmaelites  and  Midianites,  who  bought  him  of  his  brethren,  were 
travelling  merchants,  refembling  the  modem  caravans,  who  carried  fpices. 
perfumes,  and  other  rich  commodities,  from  their  own  country  into  E- 
gypt.  The  fame  observation  may  be  made  from  the  book  of  Job,  who, 
according  to  the  bed  writers,  was  a  native  of  Arabia  Felix,  and  alfoa  con¬ 
temporary  with  Jacob.  He  fpeaks  of  the  roads , of  Thema  and  Saba, 
i.  e.  of  the  caravans  which  let  out  from  thofe' cities' of  Arabia.  If  fre  re. 
fieft,  that  the  commodities  of  this  country  were  rather  the  luxuries  than 
7  the 
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the  conveniences  of  life,  we  (hall  have  reafon  to  conclude,  thnt  the 
countries  into  which  they  were  fent  for  f'ale,  and  particularly  B>vp-, 
were  confiderahJy  improved  in  arts  and  refinement  :  for  people  do  noc 
think  of  luxuries,  until  the  ufeful  arts  Lave  made  high  advancement 
among  them. 

In  fpeaking  of  commerce,  we  ought  carefully  to  diftinguifh  between 
the  Ipecies  o>  it  which  is  carried  on  by  land  or  inland  commerce,  and 
that  which  is  carried  on  by  fea :  which  laft  kind  of  traffic  is  both  later  in 
its  origin,  and  flower  in  its  prog  refs.  Had  the  defcendanrs  of  Noah  been 
left  to  their  own  ingenuity,  and  received  no  tin&uce  of  the  antediluvian 
knowledge  from  their  wife  anceltors,  it  is  improbable  that  they  lLouid 
have  ventured  on  navigating  the  open  leas  fo  foon  as  we  find  they  did. 
That  branch  of  his  pofterity,  who  fettled  on  the  coails  of  Paleftine,  were 
the  fit  ft  people  ot  the  world  among  whom  navigation  was  made  fubfer- 
vient  to  commerce  :  they  were  diftinguilhed  by  a  word,  which,  in  the  He¬ 
brew  tongue,  fignifies  merchants and  are  the  fame  nation  afterwards  known 
to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Phoenicians.  Inhabiting  a  barren  and  un¬ 
grateful  foil,  they  fet  themfelves  to  better  their  lituation  by  cultivating  the 
arts.  Commerce  was  their  capital  objedl :  and  with  all  the  writers  of 
pagan  antiquity,  they  pafs  ior  the  inventors  of  whatever  is  fubfervient  to 
it.  At  the  time  of  Abraham  they  were  regarded  as  a  powetful  nation; 
their  maritime  commerce  is  mentioned  by  Jacob  in  his  lait  words  to  his 
children;  and,  if  we  may  believe  Herodotus  in  a  matter  offuch  remote 
antiquity,  the  Phoenicians  had  by  this  time  navigated  the  coafts  of  Greece 
and  earned  off  the  daughter  of  Inachus. 

The  arts  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  navigation,  fuppofe  the 
knowledge  ot  feveral  others;  aftronomy  for  inftar.ee,  ora  knowledge  of 
the  lituation  and  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  is  neceflary  "both 
to  agriculture  and  navigation;  that  of  working  metals,  to  commerce ; 
and  fo  of  other  arts._  In  fa£t,  we  find  that  before  the  death  of  Jacob’ 
feveral  nations  were  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  revolutions  of  the  moon’ 
as  to  meafureby  them  the  duration  of  their  year.  It  had  been  an  uni- 
werfal  cuftom  among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  the  Jews, 
to  divide  time  into  the  portion  of  a  week,  or  feven  days;  this  undoubt¬ 
edly  avofe  from  the  tradition  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  world. 
It  was  natural  for  thofe  nations  who  led  a  paltoral  life,  or  who  lived  un- 
dev  a  ferene  Iky,  to  obferve  that  the  various  appearances  of  the  moon 
were  completed  nearly  in  four  weeks,  hence  the  divifion  of  a  month. 
Thofe  people  again  who  lived  by  aguculture,  and  who  had  gotten  among 
them  the  divifion  of  the  month,  would  naturally  remark,  that  twelve 
of  thefe  brought  back  the  fame  temperature  of  the  air,  or  the  fame 
feafons:  hence  the  origin  of  what  is  called  the  lunar  year ,  which 
has  every  where  taken  place  in  the  infancy  of  fcience.  This,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  obfervation  of  the  fixed  liars,  which,  as  we  learn  from 
the  book  of  Job,  mull  have  been  very  ancient,  naturally  paved  the 
way  for  the  difeovery  of  th t  folar  year,  which  at  that  time  would  be 
thought  an  immenfe  improvement  in  aftronomy.  But  with  regard  to 
thofe  branches  of  knowledge  which  we  have  mentioned,  it  is  to^be  re¬ 
membered,  that  they  were  peculiar  to  the  Egyptians,  and  a  few  na¬ 
tions  of  Afia,*  Europe  offers  a  frightful  fpedtaclc  during  this  period. 
Who  could  believe  that  the  Greeeks,  who  in,  later  ages  became  the  pat¬ 
terns  of  politenefs  and  every  elegant  arr,  were  descended  from  a  favage 
race  of  men,  traverfing  the  woods  and  wilds,  inhabiting  the  rocks  and 
caverns,  a  wretched  prey  to  wild  animals,  and  fometimes  to  one  another? 
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Thie,  however,  is  no  more  than  what  was  to  be  expefled.  The  deicendi 
ants  of  Noah,  who  removed  at  a-great  diftance  from  the  plains  of  Shinarj 
loft  all  connection  with  the  civilized  part  of  mankind.  1  heir  pofteiity 
became  hill  more  ignorant;  and  the  human  mind  was  at  lengih  funk  into' 
an  abyfs  of  mifery  and  wrctchednefs. 

We  might  naturally  expedt,  that  from  the  death  of  Jacob,  and  as  we 
advance  forward  in  time;  the  hiftorv  of  the  great  empires  of  Egypt  and 
Aftyria  would  emerge  1  rom  their  obfcurity.  This,  however,  is  iar  from 
being  the  cafe  ;  we  only  get  a  glimpfe  of  them,  and  they  diftippear  entire¬ 
ly  lor  many  ages.  After  the  reign  of  Ninius,  who  fucceeded  Se- 
"  miramis  and  Ninus  in  the.  Aflyriarr throne,  we  find  an  aftonifhing 
blank  in  the  hiftory  oi  this  empire,  tor  no  lefs  than  eight  hundred  years. 
The  filence  of  ancient  hillory  on  this  fuhjedt,  is  commonly  attributed  to 
the  foftnefs  and  effeminacy  of  the  fuceeffors  of  Ninus,  whofe  lives  afford¬ 
ed  no  events  worthy  of  narration1.  Wars  and  commotions  are  the  great 
themes  of  the  hiflorian,  while  the  gentle  and  happy  reigns  of  wife  princes 
pafs  unobferved  and  unrecoided.  Sefollris,  a  prince  of  wondeiful  abili¬ 
ties,  is  iuppofedto  have  mounted  the  throne  of  Egypt,  after  Amenophis, 
who  was  Iwallow’ed  up  in  the  Red  Sea  about  the  year  b.,  fore  Chrift  1442  ; 
by  his  ailiduity  and1  attention  the  civil  and  military  eftablilhmente  of  the 
Egyptians  leceived  very  confiderable  improvements.  Egypt,  in  the  tines 
ot  Sefoftris,  aud  bis  immediate  fuceeffors,  was,  in  all  probability,  the 
moft  powerful  kingdom  upon  earth,  and,  according  to  the  beft  calculation, 
is  fuppofed  to  hive  contained  twenty-feven  millions  of  inhabitants.  But 
ancient  hiftory  often  excites,  without  gratifying  our  curiofity  :  for,  from 
the  reign  of  Sololb  is  to  that  of  Boechoris,  in  the  year  before  Chrift  781. 
we  have  little  knowledge  of  even  the  names  of  the  intermediate  princes.  If 
we  judge,  however,  from  collateral  circumftances,  the  country  mull  fttll' 
have  continued  in  s  very  flourifhing  condition  ;  for  Egypt  continued  to 
pour  forth  her  colonies  into  diftant  nations.  Athens,  that  feat  of  learn- 
,  ing  and  politenefs,  that  fchool  for  aH  who  alpiie  after  wifdom; 

'  owes  its  foundation  to  Cccrops,  who  landed  in- Greece  with  an 
Egyptian  colony,  and  endeavoured  to  civilize  the  rough  manners  of  the 
original  inhabitants.  From  the  inftitutions  which  Cecrops  eftablifhed 
among  the  Athenians,  It  is  eafy  to  infer  in  what  fituations  they  mull 
have  lived  before  his  arrival.  The  laws  of  marriage,  which  few  nations 
are  fo  barbarous  as  to  be  altogether  unacquainted  with,  were  not  known  in 
Greece.  Mankind,  like  the  beads  of  the  field,  were  propagated  by  acci¬ 
dental  rencounters  and  with  little  knowledge  of  thofie  to  whom  they  owed 
their  generation.  Cranaus,  who  fucceeded  Cecrops  in  the  kingdom  of  At- 
r  ,  tica*  purlued  the  fame  beneficial  plan,  and  endeavoured  by  wife  in- 
1  ftitutions,  to  bridle  the  keen  paffions  of  a  rude  people. 

Whilft  thefe  princes  ufed  their  endeavours  for  civilizing  this  corner  of 
Greece,  the  other  kingdoms,  into  which  this  country,  by  the  natural 
boundaries  of  rocks,  mountains,  and  rivers,  is  divided,  and  which  had 
been  already  peopled  by  colonies  from  Egypt  and  the  Eaft,  began  to  alfume 
fome  appearance  of  form  and  regularity.  This  engaged  Amphic- 
'  tyon,  one  of  thofe  uncommon  genuifes  who  appear  in  the  world 
for  the  benefit  of  the  age  in  which  they  live,  and  the  admiration  of  pofte- 
rity,  to  think  of  fome  expedient  by  which  he  might  unite  in  one  plan  of 
politics  the  fcveral  independent  kingdoms  of  Greece,  and  thereby  deliver 
them  from  thofe  inteftine  diviftons,  which  muft  render  them  a  prey  to  one 
anothtr,  or  to  the  firft  enemy  who  might  think  proper  to  invade  them, 
Thefe  reflections  he  communicated  to  the  kings,  or  leaders  of  the  diffpr-  I 
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etit  territories  ;  and  by  bis  eloquence  and  addrefs  engaged  twelve  cities 
to  unite  together  for  their  mutual  prefervation.  Two  deputies  from  each 
of  thefe  cities  aflembled  twice  a  year  at  Thermopylae,  and  formed  what, 
after  the  name  of  its  founder,  was  called  the  AmphiXyonic  council.  In 
this  aflembly,*  whatever  related  to  the  general  intereft  of  the  confederacy 
was  difeufled,  and  finally  determined.  AmphiXyon  likewile,-  feniible 
that  thofe  political  connexions  are  the  mold  lading  which  are  ftrengthen- 
ed  by  religion,  committed  to  the  AmphiXyons  the  care  of  the  temple  at 
Delphi,  and  of  the  riches  which,  from  the  dedications  of  thofe  who  eon- 
fulted  the  oracle,  had  been  amafT  d  in  it.  This  aflembly,  conftituted  on 
inch  folid  foundations,  was  the  great  fpring  ©f  aXion  in  Greece,  while 
that  country  preferved  its  independence  ;  and,  by  the  union  which  it  in- 
fpired  among  the  Greeks,  enabled  them  to  defend  their  liberties  againlt 
all  the  force 'of  the  Peitfian  empire.  Confidering  the  circumftances  of  the 
age  in  which  it  wasunflituted,  the  AmphiXyonic  council  is  perhaps  the 
mold  remaikable  political  eftablifhment  which  ever  took  place  among  man¬ 
kind.  In  the  year  before  Chrift  1322,  the  Ifdhmian  games  were  inltituted 
at  Corinth  ;  and  1303  the  famous  Olympic  games  by  Pclops. 

The  Greek  flares,  who  formerly  had  no  connexion  with  one  another, 
except  by  mutual  inroads  and  hoftilities,  foon  began  to  aXwith  concerr,  and 
to  undertake  dillant  expeditions  for  the  general  interefl  of  the  community. 
The  (lift  of  thefe  was  the  obfcurc  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  in  which, 
all  Greece  appears  to  have  been  concerned.  Tire  objeX  of  the  * 

Argonauts  was  to  open  the  commerce  of  the  Euxine  lea,  and  to 
eftablifli  colonies  in  the  adjacent  country  of  Colchis.  The  fiiip  Argo, 
which  was  the  admiral  of  the  fleet,  is  the  only  one  particularly  taken  no¬ 
tice  of;  though  we  learn  from  Homer,  and  other  ancient  writers,  that 
leveral  fail  were  employed  in  this  expedition.  The  fleet  of  the  Argonauts 
was,  from  the  ignorance  of  thofe  who  conduXed  it,  long  tolled  about  on 
different  coaids.  The  rocks,  at  fome  diltance  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Euxine  fca,  occafioncd  great  labour:  they  Cent  forward  a  light-  veflel, 
which  p-aiTed  through,  but  returned  with  the  lofs  of  her  rudder.  This 
is  ex'prefled  in  the  fabulous  language  of  Antiquity,  by  their  fending  out  a 
bird  which  returned  with  the  lols  of  its  tail,  and  may  give  us  an  idea  of 
the  allegorical  obfeurity  in  which  the  other  events  of  this  expedition  are 
involved.  The  fleet,  however,  at  length  arrived  at  Eon,  the  capital  of 
Colchis,  after  performing  a  voyage,  which,  confidering  the  mean  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  naval  art  during  this  age,  was  not  lefs  confiderable  than  the 
circumnavigation  of  the  world  by  our  modern  difcovere'S.  From  this 
expedition  to  that  againft  Troy,  which  was  undertaken  to  recover 
the  fair  Helena,  a  queen  of  Sparta,  who  had  been  carried  off'  by  1 
Paris,  fonof  the  Trojan  king,  the  Greeks  mud  have  made  a  wonderful 
progrefs  in  power  and  opulence  :  no  lefs  than  twelve  hundred  veflels  were 
employed  in  this  voyage,  each  of  which,  at  a  medium,  contained  upwards 
of  a  hundred  men.  Thefe  veflels,  however,  were  buc  half-decked  ;  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  iron  entered  at  ail  into  their  conftruXion.  If  we 
add  to  thefe  circumftances,  that  the  Greeks  had  not  the  ule  of  the  faw,  an 
inftrument  fo  neceflary  tp  the  carpenter,  a  modern  muff  form  but  a  mean 
notion  of  the  ftrCngth  or  elegance  of  this  fleet. 

Having  thus  conlidered  the  ftate  of  Greece  as  a  whole,  let  us  examine 
the  circumftances  of  the  particular  countries  into  which  it  was  divided. 
This  is  of  great  importance  to  our  prefent  undertaking,  becaufe  it  is  in  this 
country  only  that  we  can  trace  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  government, 
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arts,  and  manners,  which  compofe  fo  great  a  part  of  our  prefent  work. 
There  appears  originally  to  have  been  a  very  remarkable  refemblance 
between  the  political  fuuation  of  the  different  kingdoms  of  Greece.  They 
were  governed  each  by  a  king,  or  rather  by  a  chieftain,  who  was  their 
leader  in  time  of  war,  thir  judge  in  time  of  p  ace,  and  who  prefided  in 
the  adminillration  of  their  religious  ceremonies.  This  prince,  however, 
was  far  Iroin  being  abfolutc.  In  each  focieiy  there  were  a  number  of 
other  leaders,  whole  influence  over  their  particular  clans,  or  tribes,  was 
not  lefs  conliderable  than  that  of  the  king  over  his  immediate  followers. 
Th  fe  cap  ains  were  often  at  war  with  one  another,  and  fometimes 
with  their  fovereign.  Such  a  fituation  was,  in  all  refpehls,  extremely 
unfavourable:  eaca  particular  flute  was,  in  miniatuie,  what  the  whole 
country  had  been  before  the  time  of  Amphiflyon.  They  required  the 
hand  of  another  delicate  painter  to  (hade  the  oppofite-  colours,  and  to 
enable  them  to  produce  one  powerful  effort.  The  hiftory  of  Athens  af¬ 
fords  us  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  thefe  flutes,  that,  for  want 
ot  union,  were  weak  and  infignifirant,  became,  by  being  Ci  merited  toge¬ 
ther,  important  and  powetful.  Thefeus  king  of  Attica,  about  the  year 
before  Ghrift  1 234,  bad  acqui red  great  reputation  by  his  exploits  ot  va¬ 
lour  and  ability.  He  law.  the  inconveniences  to  which  his  country,  from 
being  divided  into  twelve  diflriCis,  was  expofed  ;  and  be  conceived,  that 
by  means  ot  the  influence  which  hils  peiihnai  charnfter,  united  to  the  royal 
authority  with  which  he  was  inverted,  had  univerfally  procured  him,  he 
might  be  able  to  remove  them.  For  this  purpoie  he  endeavoured  to 
maintain,  and  even  to  increafe,  his  popularity  among  the  peafants  and 
artifans :  he  detached,  as  much  as  poffiule,  the  different  tribes  from  the 
leaders- who  commanded  them  ;  fie  aboliflied  the  courts  which  had  been 
eftabiifhed  in  different  parts  of  Attica,  and  appointed  one  council-hall 
common  to  all  the  Athenians.  Thefeus,  however,  did  not  truft  folely  to 
the  force  of  political  regul  tions.  He  called  to  his  aid  all  the  power  of 
religious  prejudices  ;  by  elTubliihing  common  rites  of  religion  to  be  per¬ 
formed  in  Athens,  and  by  inviting  thither  (hungers  frrm  all  quarters, 
by  the  profpeht  ot  protection  and  privileges,  he  railed  this  city  from  an 
inconfiderable  village  to  a  powerful  metropolis.  The  fplendor  of  Athens 
and  of  Thefeus  now  totally  eclipfed  that  of  the  other  villages  and  their 
particular  leaders.  All  the  power  of  the  flate  was  united  in  one  city,  and 
under  one  fovereign.  The  petty  chieftains,  who  had  formerly  occasioned 
fo  much  confufion,  by  being  diverted  of  all  influence  and  conlideration, 
became  humble  and  fubmiSve;  and  Attica  remained  under  the  peaceable 
government  of  a  monarch. 

This  is  a  rude  (ketch  of  the  origin  of  the  firft  monarchy  of  which  we 
have  a  diftin£l  account,  and  may,  without  much  variation,  be  applied  to 
the  other  flares  of  Greece.  This  country,  however,  was  not  deftined  to 
continue  long  under  the  government  of  kings.  A  new  influence  arofe 
which  in  a  fliovt  time  proved  too  powerful  'both  for  the  king  and  the  no¬ 
bles.  Thefeus  had  divided  the  Athenians  into  three  diftinCl  claffes ;  the 
r.obles,  the  artifans,  and  thfc  hulbandmen.  In  order  to  abridge  the  exor¬ 
bitant  power  of  the  nobles,  he  had  bellowed  many  privileges  on  the  two 
other  ranks  of  perfons.  This  plan  of  politics  was  followed  by  his  fuccef- 
fers ;  and  the  lower  ranks  of  the  Athenians,  partly  from  the  countenance 
or  their  fovereign,  and  partly  from  the  progrefs  of  arts  and  manufactures, 
which  gave  tnem  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  property,  became  contider- 
able  and  independent.  Thefe  circumftances  were  attended  with  a  remark¬ 
able  effedl.  Upon  the  death  of  Codrus,  a  prince  of  great  merit,  in  the 
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year  B.  C.  1070,  the  Athenians,  become  weary  of  the  regal  authority, 
under  pretence  of  finding  no  one  worthy  of  filling  the  throne  of  that  mo¬ 
narch,  who  had  devoted  himfelf  to  death  for  the  lately  of  his  people, 
aholimed  the  regal  power,  and  proclaimed  that  none  but  Jupiter  fhould 
be  king  of  Athens.  1'his  revolution  in  favour  of  liberty  was  lb  much  the 
more  remarkable,  as  it  happened  loon  after  that  the  Jews  became  un¬ 
willing  to  remain  under  the  government  of  the  true  God,  and  de- 
iii^J  a  mortal  fovertign,  that  they  might  be  like  unto  other  nations.  10?$' 
The  government  of  Thebes, .  another  of  the  Grecian  hates,  much 
about  the  fame  time,  alluined  the  republican  form.  Near  a  century  be¬ 
fore  the  Trojan  war,  Cadmus,  with  a  colony  from  Phoenicia,  had  founded 
this  city,  which  from  that  time  had  been  governed  by  kings.  But  the 
lail  fovereign  being  overcome  in  fingle  combat,  by  a  neighbouring  prince, 
the  Thcb  ns  abolilhed  the  regal  power.  Till  the  days  however  of  Pelo- 
pidas  and  Epaminondas,  a  period  of  feven  hundred  years,  the  Thebans 
performed  nothing  worthy  of  the  republican  fpirit.  Other  cities  of 
Greece,  after  the  examples  of  Thebes  and  Athens,  erected  themfelvcs  into 
republics.  But  the  revolutions  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  two  rival  hates, 
which,  by  means  of  the  fuperiority  they  acquired,  gave  the  tone  to  the 
manners,  genius,  and  politics  of  the  Greeks,  deferve  our  particular  atten¬ 
tion.  We  have  feen  a  tender  Ihoot  of  liberty  fpring  up  in  the  city  of 
Athens,  upon  the  deceafe  of  Cobras,  its  laft  fovertign.  This  Ihoot  gradu¬ 
ally  improved  into  a  vigorous  plant ;  and  it  cannot  hut  be  pleafant  to  ob¬ 
serve  its  progrefs.  The  Athenians,  by  abolifliing  the  name  of  king,  did  Y 
not  entirely  fubvert  the  regai  authority  :  they  ehablilhed  a  perpe¬ 
tual  magiftrate,  who,  under  the  name  of  Archon,  was  inveiled  with  io7°* 
almoh  the  fame  rights  which  their  kings  had  enjoyed.  The  Athenians, 
in  time,  became  fenfible,  that  the  archonic  office  was  too  lively  an  image 
of  royalty  for  a  free  ft.rte.  After  it  had  continued  therefore  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-one  years  in  the  family  of  Codrus,  they  enJe  tvoured  to 
leflen  its  dignity,  not  by  abridging  its  power,  but  by  ffiortening  its  duration. 
The  fir  ft  period  affigned  for  the  continuance  of  the  a'chonfliip  in  the  fame 
hands,  was  three  years.  But  the  defire  of  the  Athenians  for  a  more  per- 
fetft  fyftem  of  freedom  than  had  hitherto  been  ertablilhed,  increafed  ,  _ 
in  proportion  to  the  liberty  they  enjoyed.  They  again  called  out 
for  a  trefn  reduffion  of  the  power  of  their  archons ;  and  it  was  at  length 
determined  that  nine  annual  magiftrates  fhould  be  appointed  for  this  office. 
Thefe  magiftrates  were  not  only  chofen  by  the  people,  bur  accountable  to 
them  for  their  condubt  at  the  expiration  of  their  office.  Thele  alterations 
were  too  violent  not  to  be  attended  with  fome  dangerous  conlequences. 
The  Athenians,  intoxicated  with  their  freedom,  broke  out  into  the  moft 
unruly  and  licentious  behaviour.  No  written  laws  bad  been  as  yet  enabled 
in  Athens,  and  it  was  hardly  poffible  that  the  ancient  cuftoms  of  the  realm, 
which  were  naturally  fuppoitd  to  be  in  part  abolifhed  by  the  fucceifive 
changes  in  the  government,  fhould  fufficiently  reftrain  the  tumultuary  fpi- 
rits  of  the  Athenians,  in  the  fir  ft  flutter  of  their  independence.  This  en- 
gaged  the  wifer  part  of  the  ftate,  who  began  to  prefer  any  fyftem  of  go¬ 
vernment  to  their  prefent  anarchy  and  confufion,  to  call  their  eyes  on 
Draco,  a  man  of  an  auftere  but  virtuous  difpofition,  as  the  fitteft  perfon 
for  compofing  a  fyftem  of  law,  to  bridle  the  furious  and  unruly  manners  of 
their  countrymen.  Draco  undertook  the  office  about  the  year  628,  but 
executed  it  with  fo  much  rigour,  that,  in  the  words  of  an  ancient  hiftorian, 

“  His  laws  were  written  with  blood,  and  not  with  ink.”  Death  was  the 
indilcriminate  punifhment  of  every  offence,  and  the  laws  of  Draco  were 
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found  to  be  a  remedy  work  than  the  difeafe.  Affairs  again  returned  into 
confufion  and  di (order,  'and  remained  fo  till  the  time  ot  Solon,  who 
died  in  the  year  before  Chrift  549.  The  gentle  manners,  difmterefkd 
virtue,  and  wifdom  more  than  human,  by  which  this  (age  was  aiftin- 
guifhed,  pointed  him  out  as  the  only  charafter  adapted  to  the  mod  im¬ 
portant-  of  all  offices,  the  giving  laws’ to  a  free  people.  Solon,  though  this 
employment  was  affigned  him  by  the  unanimous  voice  o(  his  country,  long 
deliberated  whether  lie  fhould  undertake  it.  A.t  leng'h.  however,  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  public  utility  overcame  all  confiderationS  of  private  eule,  fafety,  and 
reputation,  and  determined  him  to  enter  an  ocean  pregnant  with  a  thoufand 
dangers.  The  firff  ftep  of  his  kgitlation  was  to  aboliflt  till  the  laws  of 
Draco,  excepting  thofe  relative  to  murder.  The  pumflimcnt  o(  this  crime 
could  not  be  too  great ;  but’  to  confider  other  offences  as  equally  criminal, 
was  to  confound  ali  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  to  render  tire  law 
ineffectual  by  means  of  its  ieverity.  Solon  next  proceeded  to  new-model 
the  political  law  ;  anq  his  eftablilhments  on  this, head  remained  among  the 
Athenians,  while  they  preferved  their  liberties.  He  ieems  to  have  It t  out 
with  this  principle,  that  a  perfect  republic,  in  which  each  citizen  fh  mid 
have  an  equal  political  importance,  was  a  fyflem  oi  government,  beauti¬ 
ful  indeed  in  theory,  but  not  reducible  to  pr.idfice.  He  di  vided  the  citizens 
therefore  into  four  clafles,  according  to  tire  wealth' which  they 'poffefled, 
and  the  poorelf  elafs  he  rendered  altogether  incapable  of  any  public  office. 

They  had  a  voice,  however,  in  the  general  council  ot  the  nation,  in 
which  all  matters  of  principal  concern  were  determined  in  the  lall  refoft. 
But  left  this  affembly,  which  was  c  >mpofed  of  all  the  citizens,  (li.mldj 
in  the  words  of  Plutarch,  like  a  flop  with  too  many  1  ;il$,  he  expo  fed  10 
the  guff  of  folly,  tumult,  and  difordcr.  he  provided  (or  its  f  fetv  by  the 
two  anchors  of  the  Senate  and  Areopagus.  The  iirff  ot  thefe  courts  con- 
fified  of  four  hundied  perfdfts,  a  hundred  out  of  each  tribe  ot  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  who  prepared  all  important  bills  that  came  before  the  aflembly  of 
the  people  ;  the  fecond,  though  but  a  court  of  juffire,  gained  a  prodigi¬ 
ous  afcendancy  in  the  republic,  by  the  wifdom  and  gravity  of  its  members, 
who  were  not  cholen,  but  after  the  ffridteft  krutiny,  and  the  molt  ferious 
deliberation. 

Such  was  the  fyflem  of  government  eftablifhed  by  Solon,  which,  the 
nearer  we  examine  it,  will  aftotd  the  more  matter  for  our  admiration. 
Upon  the  fame  plan  mod  of  the  other  ancient  republics  were  eft.tblifhed. 
To  infill  on  all  of  them,  therefore,  would  neither  be  entertaining  nor 
inflruclive.  But  the  government  of  Sparta,  or  Lacedaemon,  had  fome- 
thing  in  it  fo  peculiar,  that  the  great  lines  of  it  at  leatl  ought  not  to  be 
omitted  even  in  a  delineation  of  this  fort.  Sparta,  like  the  ether  flares  ot 
Greece,  was  originally  divided  into  a  number  ot  pt  tty  principalities, 
of  which  each  was  under  the  jurifdidlion  ot  its  own  immediate’ chieftain. 
Lclex  is  faid  to  be.the  firff  king,  about  the  yearB.  C.  1516.  At  length, 
the  two  brothers  Eurifthenes  and  Procles,  getting  poffeffion  of 
iloz'  this  country,  became  conjunct  in  the  royalty  ;  and,  wh  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  lingular,  their  jroffei ity,  in  the  diredl  line,  continued  to  rule  con- 
junftly  for  nine  hundred  years,  ending  with  Cieomenes,  anno  220  before 
the  Chriftian  sera.  I  he  Spartan  government,  however,  did  not  take 
that  Angular  form  which  renders  it  fo  remarkable,  until  the  time 
ofLycurgus,  the  celebrated  legiflator.  The  plan  of  policy  de¬ 
viled  by  Lycurgps,  agreed  with  that  already  deferibed  in  comprehending  a 
fenate  and  alfembly  of  the  people,  and  in  general  in  all  thofe  eflablifhments 
which  are  deemed  moil  requifite  for  the  fecurity  of  political  independence. 
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fit  differed  from  that  of  Ather.-,  and  indeed  from  all  other  governments, 
in  having  two  kings,  ,whofe  office  was  hereditary,  though  their  power  whs 
■  fufficiently  ci  ream  (bribed  by  pioper  checks  and  reftraiuts.  But  the  great 
charaCleriltic  of  the  Spa:  tan  conftitution  arole  from  this,  hat  in  all  laws, 
Lycurgus  had  at  lead  as  much  refpedt  to  war  as  to  political  liberty.  With 
this  view,  all  forts  of  luxury,  all  arts  of  elegance  or  entertainment,  every 
thing,  in  fhorr,  wh  ch  had  the  frnalkft  tendency  to  foften  the  minds  of  the 
Spartans,  was  abfolutely  proferibed.  They  were  forbidden  the  ufe  of  mo¬ 
ney,  they  lived  at  public  tables  on  the  coarfeft  fare,  the  younger  were 
taught  to  pay  the  utmoft ‘reverence  to  the  more  advanced  in  years,  and  all 
ranks,  capable  to  bear  arms,  were  daily  accuftomed  to  the- moth  painful 
exercifes.  To  the  Spartans  alone  war  was  a  relaxation  rather  than  a  hard- 
Ihip,  and  thev  behaved  in  it  with  a  fpiric  ot  which  hardly  any  but  a  Spar¬ 
tan  could  even  form  a  conception. 

In  order  to  lee  the  effedf  of  thefe  principle-,  and  to  connect  undertone 
point  of  view  the  hittery  of  the  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  we  muft 
now  call  our  eyes  on  Alia,  and  obferve  the  even  s  which  happened  in 
thofe  great  empires,  of  which  we  have  fo  long  loft  fight.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  in  what  obfeurity  the  hiftorv  ot  Egypt  is  involved,  g 
until  the  reign  of  Bocchoris.  From  this  period,  to  the  diffolution  ‘ 
of  their  government  by  Cambyfes  ef  Perfia,  in  the  year  B  C.  524,  the 
Egyptians  are  more  celebrated  for  the  wifdom  of-their  law-,  and  political 
inftitutions,  than  for  the  power -of  their  arms.  Several  of  thefe  leem  to 
have  been  dictated  by  the  true  fpirit  of  civil  wifdom,  and  were  adnnrably 
calculated  for  prefei'ving  order  and  good  government  in  an  extenlive  king¬ 
dom.  The  great  empire  of  Affyria  liktwife,  which  had  fo  long  difappear- 
ed,  becomes  again  an  object  of  attention,  and  affords -the  firft  inltance  we 
meet  with  in  hiftory,  of  a  kingdom  which  fell  afunder  by  its  own  weight, 
and  the  effeminate  weaknefs  of  its  fovereigns.  Sardanapalus,  the  laft 
emperor  of  Affyria,  negle&ing  the  adminiftration  of  affairs,  and  fhutting 
himfelf  up  in  his  palace  with  his  women  and  eunuchs,  fell  into  contempt 
with  his  fubjects.  The  governors  of  his  provinces,  to  whom,  like  a 
weak  and  indolent  prince,  he  had  entirely  committed  the  comm  md  or  his 
armies,  did  not  fail  to  lay  hold  of  this  opportunity  of  railing  their  own 
fortune  on  the  ruins  of  their  miller’s  power.  Arbaces  governor- of  Media, 
and  Belelis  governor  of  Babylon,  confpire  again!!  their  lovereign,  let  lire 
to  his  capital,  in  which  Sardampalus  perilhed,  B.  C.  820,  and  divide 
benveen  them  his  extenlive  dominions.  Thefe  two  kingdoms,  fometimes 
united  under  one  prince,  and  fometimes  governed  each  by  a  particular  fo- 
vereign,  maintained  the  chief  fway  of  Afia  tor  many  years.  Phul  revived 
the  kingdom  of  Affyria  anno  B.  C.  777,  and  Shalmanefer,  one  of  his 
fucceffors,  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael,  and  carried  the  ten  Tribes 
captive  into  Affyria  and  Media,  B.  C.  72:.  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of 
Babylon  alfo,  in  the  year  B.  C.  587,  overturned  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
which  had  continued  in  the  family  of  David  from  the  year  1055,  andmaf- 
tcred  all  the  countries  around  him.  But  in  the  year  538,  Cyrus  the  Great 
rook  Babylon,  and  reduced  this  quarter  of  the  world  under  the  Per-  ~ 
fian  yoke.  The  manners  of  this  people  as  brave,  hardy,  and  hide-  -1  J 
penftant,  as  well  as  the  government  of  Cyrus,  in  all  its  vari<  us  depart¬ 
ments.  are  elegantly  del’cribed  bv  Xenophon,  a  Grecian  philofophcr  and 
hiftorian.  It  is  not  neceffary,  however,  that  we  fhouid  ewer  on  the  lame 
detail  upon  this  fubjedl,  as  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  Greeks.  Vve 
have,  in  modern  times,  fufficient  examples  ot  monarchical  governments  : 
but  how  few  are  cur  republics  ?  but  the  tera  of  Cyrus  is  in  one  refpedt  ex- 
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tremely  rema-bable  ;  bfcfide  delivering  the  Jews  from  their  captivity,  be- 
caufe,  wiih  it  the  hillory  of  i lie  great  nations  of  antiquity,  wlpch  has  hi¬ 
therto  engaged  our  attmtion,  may  be  fuppoied  to  iinifh.  Let  us  confide  r 
then  the  genius  of  the  Aflytiansy  Babylonians,  and  Egyptian:,  in  arts  and 
fciences  ;  and,  if  puftible,  difeover  what  progrefs  they  had  made  in  tiiole 
acquirements,  which  are  moll  fub ferment  to  the  interclls  of  loeiety. 

The  tafte  forthcgte.it  and  magnificent,  Items  to  have  been  the  pie- 
vailing  character  of  thefe  nations;  and  they  principally  difpiayed  it  in 
their  works  of  architecture.  There  are  no  veftiges,  however,  now  te- 
maining,  which  confirm  the  teftimony  of  ancient  writers,  with  regard  to 
the  great  works  which  adorned  Babylon  and  Nineveh  :  neither  is  it  clearly 
determined  in  what  year  they  were  begun  or  fmilhed.  There  are  three 
pyramids,  ftupendous  fabric  ,  fhll  remaining  in  Egypt,  at  home  leagues 
diftnnee  from  Caiio,  and  about  nine  miles  from  the  Niie,  which  arc  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  the  burying  places  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  kings. 
The  largeft  is  five  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  two  thoufand  lix  hundred 
and  forty  broad  each  way  at  bottom.  The  apex  is  13  feet  fquare.  The 
fccond  {lands  on  as  much  ground  as  the  firft,  but  is  40  feet  lots  er.  It  was  a 
fu  perdition  among  this  people,  derived  from  the  cat  licfl  times,  that  even 
after  death  the  foul  continued  in  the  body  as  long  as  it  remained  uncor¬ 
rupted.  Hence  pruceedt  d  the  cullom  of  embalming,  01  of  throwing  into 
the  dead  body  fuch  vegetables  as  experience  lw.d  difeovered  to  be  the 
created  prelervatives  again!!  putrefaction.  The  pyramids  were  ereCfcd 
with  the  fame  view.  In  them  the  bodies  of  the  Egyptian  kings  were  con¬ 
cealed.  This  expedient,  together  with  embalming,  as  thefe  fuperftiuous 
rnonarchs  conceived,  yvould  inevitably  feeure  a  fafe  and  comiortable  re¬ 
treat  for  their  fouls  after  death.  From  what  we  read  of  the  walls  of  B  iby- 
lon,  (he  temple  of  Beius,  and  other  works  of  the  Ealt,  and  from  what 
travellers  have  recorded  of  the  pyramids,  it  appears  that  rhev  were  really 
fuperb  and  magnificent  ftrufturcs,  but  totally  void  of  elegance.  The  or¬ 
ders  of  architecture  were  not  yet  known,  nor  even  the  eonftruCting 
of  vaults.  The  aits,  in  which  thefe  nations,  next  to  architecture,  prin¬ 
cipally  excelled,  were  fculpture  and  embroidery.  As  tq  the  lcicnces, 
they  had  all  along  continued  tc  bellow  their  principal  attention  on  allro- 
nomy.  It  docs  not  appear,  however,  that  they  nude  great  progrefs  in  ex¬ 
plaining  the  caufcs  of  the  phenomena  of  the  univerfe,  or  indeed  in  any 
fpeties  of  rational  and  found  philofophy.  To  deflionflrate  this  to  an  in¬ 
telligent  reader,  it  is  fufftcient  to  obferve,  that,  according  to  the  teftimony 
otfacred  and  profane  writers,  the  abfurd  reveries  of  magic  and  allroiogy, 
which  always  dtcreafe  \n  proportion  to  the  advancement  of  true  fcience, 
were  in  high  efteem  among  them,  during  the  la  tell  period  of  their  govern¬ 
ment.  The  countries  which  they  occupied  were  extremely  fruitful,  and 
afforded  without  much  labour  all  the  neceflaries,  and  even  luxuries  of  life. 
They  had  long  been  accrftomed  to  a  civilized  and  pohfhed  life  *n  great 
cities.  Thefe  ciicumftances  had  tainted  their  manners  with  effeminacy 
and  corruption,  and  rendered  them  aneafy  prey  to  the  Perfians,  a  nation 
juft  emerging  from  barbarifm,  and  of  confequence  brave  and  warlike. 
This  was  ft>  11  more  e:\fy  in  the  infancy  of  the  military  art .  when  ftrengtii 
and  courage  were  the  only  circumftances  which  gave  the  advantage  to  one 
nation  over  another  ;  when,  properly  fpeaking,  there  were  no  fortified 
places,  which  in  modern  times  have  been  difeovered  to  be  fo  ufeful  in  flop¬ 
ping  the  progrefs  of  a  victorious  enemy  :  and  when  the  event  of  a  battle 
commonly  decided  the  fate  of  an  empire.  But  we  rnuft  now  turn  our  at- 
*  tendon  to  other  objects. 
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The  hiftory  of  Perfia,  after  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  who  died  in  the  year 
B.  C.  529,  offers  little,  conlidered  in  itfelf,  that  merits  our  regard  :  but 
when  combined  with  that  of  Greece,  it  becomes  particularly  interefting. 
The  monarchs  who  fucceeded  Cyrus,  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  Greeks 
to  exercift  thole  virtues  which  'he  freedom  of  their  government  had 
created^and  confirmed.  Sparta  remained  under  the  influence  ol  Lycurgus’s 
inilitutions :  Athens  had  juft  recoveted  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Piiiftra- 
tidre,  a  family  who  had  trampled  on  the  laws  of  Sol.cn,  and  ulurped  the 
iupreme  power.  Such  was  their  fituation,  when  the  iuft  or  uni- 
verl.il  empire,  which  feldom  fails  to  torment  the  break  of  tyrants,  5°d* 
led  Darius  (at  the  inftigation  of  Hippias,  who  had  been  expelled  from 
Athens,  and  on  account  of  the  Athenians  burning  the  city  of  Sardis;,  to  f  ud 
forth  his  numerous  armies  into  Greece.  Bat.  the  Perfians  were  no  lor  ;er 
thole  invincible  foldiers,  who,  under  Cyrus,  had  conquered  Alia.  Their 
minds  were  enervated  by  luxury  and  fervitude.  Athenc,  on  the  contrary, 
teemed  with  great  men,  whole  minds  were  nobly  animated  byr  the  late  re¬ 
covery  of  their  freedom.  Miltiades,  in  the  plains  of  Marathon, 
with  ten  thouiand  Athenians,  overcame  ihe  Pcrfian  army  of  a  hun- 
dred  rhouland  foot,  and  ten  thoul.md  cavalry.  His  countrymen,  The- 
miftocles  and  Ariftides,  ihe  firft  celebrated  for  his  abilities,  the  lecond  for 
his  virtue,  gained  the  next  honours  to  the  general.  It  does  not  fall  within 
our  plan  to  mention  the  event  of  this  war,  which,  as  the  cob  eft  monu¬ 
ments.  of  virtue  over  force,  of  courage  over  numbers,  of  liberty  over 
fervitude,  deferve  to  be  read  at  length  in  ancient  writers. 

Xerxes,  the  fon  of  Darius,  came  in  perfon  into  Greece,  with  an  „ 
immeefe  army,  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  amounted  to  two  ^ 
millions  and  one  hundred  thoufand  men.  This  account  has  betti  juftly 
confidered  by  forne  ingenious  modern  wri  ers,  as  incredible.  The  truth 
cannot  now  be  afeertained  :  but  that  the  army 'of  Xerxes  was  extremely 
numerous,  is  the  moll  probable,  from  the  great  extent  of  his  empire,  and 
from  the  abfurd  practice  of  the  eaijern  nations  of  encumbering  their 
camp  with  a  iuperfluous  multitude.  Whatever  the  numbers  of  his  army 
were,  he  was  every  where  defeated,  by  fea  and  land,  and  efcaped  to  Aha 
in  a  filhing  boat.  Such  was  the  fpirit  of  the  Greeks,  and  fo  well  did  they 
know  that  “  wanting  virtue,  life  is  pain  and  woe  ;  that  wanting  liberty, 
“  even  virtue  mourns,  and  looks  around  for  happinels  in  vain.”  But 
though  the  Perfian  war  concluded  glorioudy  for  the  Greeks,  it  is,  in  a 
great  mealure,  to  this  war  that  the  fubfequent  misfortunes  of  that  nation 
ate  to  be  attributed.  It  was  not  the  battles  in  which  they  fullered  the 
loft  of  fa  many  brave  men,  but  thole  in  which  they  acquired  an  imm  entity 
of  Perfian  gold  ;  it  was  not  their  enduring  fo  many  liardftiips  in  the  courfe 
of  the  war,  but  their  connexions  with  the  Perfians,  after  the  conclufion  of 
it,  which  fubverted  the  Grecian  eftablifiiments,  and  ruined  the  moft  vir¬ 
tuous  confederacy  that  ever  exifted  upon  earth.  The  Greeks  became 
haughty  after  their  vifloties  ;  delivered  from  tire  common  enemy,  they 
began  to  quarrel  with  one  another:  their  quanels  were  fomented  by 
Perfian  gold,  of  which  they  lmd  acquired  enough  to  make  them  de- 
firous  of  more.  Hence  proceeded  the  famous  Peloponnefian  war, 
in  which  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  a  died  as  principals,  and  1  * 

drew  after  them  the  other  flates  of  Greece.  They  continued  to  weaken 
tliemielves  by  thefe  inteftine  divilions,  till  Philip  king  of  Maced  on,  (a 
country  till  this  time  little  known,  but  which,  by  the  adfive  and  crafty 
genius  of  this  prince,  became  important  and  'powerful),  rendered  himielf 
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the  abfolute  mailer  of  Greece,  by  the  battle  of  Cheronasa.  But 
3<3“'  this  conqueft  is  one  of  the  firth  we  meet  with  in  hiftory  which  die 
not  depend  on  the  event  ofa  battle.  Philip  had  laid  his  fchemes  fo  deeply 
and  bv  bribery,  promifes,  and  intrigues,  gained  over  iuch  a  number  of 
confiderable  perfons  in  the  feveral  dates  of  Greece  to  his  intcrcft,  that  an¬ 
other  day  would  have  put, in  hi;  pulfeffion  what  Cheronaea  had  denied 
him.  The  Greeks  had  loft  that  virtue,  which  was  the  baits  of  their  con¬ 
federacy.  Their  popular  governments  ferved  only  to  give  a  lanftion  to 
their  licenuoufnefs  and  corruption.  The  principal  oiators,  in  moll  of 
:thtir  ftatps,  were  bribed  into  the  fervice  of  Philip  ;  and  all  the  eloquence 
ofa  Demofthenes,  affilted  by  truth  and  virtue,  was  unequal  to  the  mean, 
Thu  mote  T.duftive  arts  of  his  opponents,  who,  by  flattering  the  people, 
ufed  the  furefl  meth ^d  of  winning  their  affections.  _ 

Philip  had  propofed  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  his  empire  beyond  the 
narrow  limbs  of  Greece.  But  he  did  not  long  furvive  the  battle  of  Che- 
roncea.  Upon  his  difeaie,  his  Ton  Alexander  was  chofen  general  agiinlt 
the  Perfians,  by  all  the  Grecian  dates,  except  the  Athenians  and  The¬ 
ban;.  Thefe  made  a  feeble  effort  for  expiring  liberty.  But  they 
o34*  were  obliged  to  yield  to  fupenor  force.  Secure  on  the  tide  of 
Greece,  Alexander  fet  out  on  his  Perfian  expedition,  at  the  head  of 
thirty  thoufand  foot,  and  five  thoufand  horde.  The  iuccefs  or  this  aimy 
in  conquering  the  w,hote  force  of  Darius,  in  tliree  pitched  ibittles,  in 
over-running  and  fubduing  not  only  the  countries  then  known  to  the 
Greeks,  but  many  parts  of  }ndia,  the  very  names  of  which  had  never 
reached  ati  European  ear,  has  been  deferibed  by  many  authors,  both  an¬ 
cient  and  modem,  and  conditutes  a  lingular  part  of  the  hidoiy  of  the 
world.  Soon  after  this  rapid  career  of  vidory  and  fuccefi,  Alex- 
323*  ander  died  at  Babylon.  His  captains  after  facrificing  all  his  fa¬ 
mily  to  their  ambition,  divided  among  them  his  dominions.  1  his  gives 
rile  to  a  number  ofmras  and  events  too  complicated  for  our  prefent  put* 
pofe,  and  even  too  unintereditig.  After  confidering  therefore  the  date  of 
arts  and  fcienccs  in  Gueece,  we  {hall  pals  over  to  the  Roman  affairs,  where 
the  hidorical  deduction  is  more  fimple,  and  alio  more  important. 

The  bare  nam^s  of  illuftrious  men,  who  flquridied  in  Greece  from  the 
time  of  Cyi us  to  that  of  Alexander,  would  fill  a  large  volume.  Dating 
this  period,  all  the  arts  were  carried  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  perfedion  ; 
ar.d  the  improvements  we  have  hitherto  mentioned,  were  but  the  dawn- 
ings  of  this  glorious  day.  Though  the  ealfern  nations  had  raifed  mag¬ 
nificent  and  ftupendous  flrudures,  ihe  Greeks  were  the  firffpeople  in  the 
world,  who,  in  their  works  of  arehitedure,  added  beauty  to  magnificence, 
and  elegance  to  grandeur.  The  temples  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  and  the 
Ephefian  Diana,  are  the  firft  monuments  of  good  ta fie.  They  weie 
ereded  by  the  Grecian  colonies,  who  fettled  in  Afia  Minor,  beiote  the 
reign  of  Cyrus.  Phidias,  the  Athenian,  who  died  in  the  year  B.  C.  432, 
is  the  firft  lculptor  whole  works  have  been  immortal.  Zeuxis,  Parrhafius, 

1  and  Timantheus,  during  the  fame  age,  firll  difeovered  the  power  of  the 
pencil,  and  all  the  magic  of  painting.  Compofition  in  all  its  various 
branches,  reaches  a  degree  of  perfedion  in  the  Greek  language,  of  which  : 
a  modern  reader  can  hardly  form  an  idea.  After  Hefiod  and  Homer, 
who  flourifhed  1000  years  before  the  Chriftian  aerea,  the  tragic  poets  f- 
chylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  were  the  firft  confiderable  improvers  of 
poetry.  Herodotus  gave  fimplicity  and  elegance  to  profaic  writing.  Ifo- 
ciates  gave  it  cadence  and  harmony,  but  it  was  left  to  Thucydides  and 
Demofthenes  to  difeov-er  the  full  fores  of  the  Greek  tongue.  It  was  nor, 

however., 
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however,  in  the  finer  arts  alone  that  the  Greeks  excelled.  Every  fpccie^ 
of  philofophy  was  cultivate  i  among  them  with  the  utmoll  fuccefs.  I\oi 
to  mention  the  divine  Socrates,  the  virtues  of  whofe  life,  and  the  ex¬ 
cellence  ot  whofe  philofophy,  juftly  enti  led  him  a  very  high  degree  of 
veneration:  his  three  oifdples,  Plato,  Arilhitle,  and  Xenophon,  may., 
for  It  rength  of  reafooing,  juitnefs  of  fentiment,  and  propriety  of  expref* 
fton,  he  put  on  a  footing  with  the  writers  of  anv  age  or  country.  Expe¬ 
rience,  indeedvin  a  long  courfe  of  years,  has  taught  us  many  fecrets  in. 
nature,  with  which  thefe  philofophers  were  unacquainted,  and  which 
ho  If  rength  of  genius  could  divine.  But  whatever  fome  vain  empirics  in 
learning  may  pretend,  the  nvift  learned  arid  ingenious  men,  both  in 
Fi  ance,  and  England,  have  acknowledged  the  l'uperiority  of  the  Greek 
philofophers,  and  have  reckoned  themfelves  happy  in  catching  their  turn 
of  thinking,  and  manner  of  exprelfion.  But  the  Greeks  were  not  lets 
dillinguidted  for  their  adtive  than  for  them  fpecuiati  e  talents.  It  would 
be  endlcfs  to  recount  the  names  of  their  famous  ftatefmen  and  warriors, 
and  it  is  impoffible  to  mention  3.  few  without  doing  injulfice  to  a  greater 
number.  War  was  lirft  reduced  into  a  fcience  by  the  Greeks.  Their 
foldiers  fought  Tom  an  affedbon  to  their  count-y,  and  an  ardor  for  glory, 
and  not  from  a  dread  of  their  fuperiors.  Wc  have  ften  the  effedts  of  this  mi- 
liiaryvirtue  in  their  wars  againtf  the  Perlians  :  the  caufe  of  it  was  the  wile 
laws  which  Amphidflon,  Solon,  and  Lycurgus  had  eftabliflicd  in  Greece. 
But  ivr  muff  now  leave  this  naiioti,  whofe  hilfory,  both  civil  and  philoio- 
ph‘C  .1,  is  .  s  import  n.  as  their  territory  was  iiiconfiderable,  and  turn 
our  a  ten  io  ■  to  the  Roman  affairs,  which  are  (fill  more  intereffing,  both 
on  ih.-ir  o  11  acc  unt,  and  from  the  relation  in  which  they  Hand  to  thole 
of  modern  Europe  '  ' 

The  character  of  Romulus,  the  founder  of  the  Roman  ffate,  when  we 
view^him  a  the  leader  of  a  few  lawlefs  and  wandering  banditti,  is 
an  o  jedt  of  extreme  infignilicance.  But  when  we  confider  him  as  7"3' 
the  founder  of  an  empire  ;.s  extenlive  as  the  world,  and  whofe  progrefs 
and  decline  have  occafioned  the  two  greateff  revolutions  that  ever  happen- 
ened  in  Europe,  we  cannot  help  being  intereffed  in  his  condudf.  His  dif- 
pofition  was  extremely  martial  ;  and  the  political  ffate  of  Italy,  divided 
into  a  number  of  finall  but  independent  diffridfs,  afforded  a  noble  field  for 
the  difplay  of  military  talents.  Romulus  was  continually  embroiled  with 
one  or  other  of  his  neighbours;  and  war  was  the  only  employment  by 
which  he  and  his  companions  expected  not  only  to  aggrandize  themfelves, 
but  even  to  fuhlift.  In  the  condudf  of  his  wars  with  the  neighbouring 
people,  we  may  obferve  the  fame  maxims  by  wb,ich  the  Romans  after¬ 
wards  became  maffers  of  the  world.  Inftead  of  deftroying  the  nations. h® 
had  fttbj  died,  he.  united  them  to  the  Roman  (faie,  whereby  Rome  ac¬ 
quired  a  new  acceffion  of  lfrength  from  every  war  fhe  undertook,  and  be¬ 
came  powerful  and  populous  from  that  very  circumfiance  which  urns 
and  depopulates  other  kingdoms.  If  the  enemies,  with  which  he  con¬ 
tended,  had,  by  means  of  the  art  or  arms  they  employed?  any  confider- 
ab!e  advantage,  Romulus  immediately  adopted  that  pradfice,  or  the  uie  of 
that  weapon,  and  improved  the  military  ivffem  of  the  Romans  by  the 
united  expei ience  Of  all  their  enemie  .  We  have  an  example  of  both 
thefe  maxims,  by  means  of  which  the  Roman’  lfate  arrived  at  fuch  a 
pitch  of  grandeur,  in  the  war  with  the  Sabines.  Romulus  having  con¬ 
quered  that  nation,  not  only  united  them  to  the  Romans,  but  finding 
their  buckler  preferable  to  the  Roman,  inlfantly  threw  afide  the  latter, 
and  made  ufe  of  the  Sabine  buckler  in  fighting  againlt  other  ftates.  Ro- 
■<  •  •  >  ■■  •  ,v  ,.  inulus, 
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imtius,  thoug.Ii  principally  attached  to  ivar,  did  not  altogether  negledl  th& 
civil  prlicy  of  his  infant  kingdom.  He  mfbtiued  what  was  called  the 
Senate,  a  court  originally  compol'ed  of  a  hundred  perfons,  dilhnguilhed 
for  their  wiftloin  and  experience.  He  en  added  laws  for  the  ad  mini  It  ration 
of  juft  ice,  and  for  bridling  the  fierce  and  unruly  j  affions  of  Jus  followers  ; 
and,  after  a  long  reign,  (pent  in  promoting  the  civil  or  miluaiy  inteiel  s 
or  his  country,  was,  according  to  the  moft  probable  conjedtuie,  pri- 
vatelv  alfalfinated  by  fome  01  the  members  of  that  icnate,  which 
he  himlclf  had  jnftituted. 

The  fucceffors  of  Romulus  were  all  very  extraordinary  perfonages. 
Numa,  who  came  next  to  him,  eftabliflvcd  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the 
Romans,  and  infpired  them  with  that  veneration  for  an  oath,  which 
was  ever  after  the  foul  of  their  military  difeipline.  .  1  ullus  IIoluluis, 
Ancus  Martius,  Tarquinius  Prifcus,  and  Servius  Tullius,.  laboured  each 
during  his  reign  for  the  grandeur  of  Rome.  Lut  I  arquinius  Superbus, 
the  fcvesiih  aud  la  ft  king,  having  obtained  the  crown  by  the  execrable 
murder  of  his  father-in-law  Servius,  continued  to  fupport  it  by  the  mo  ft 
cruel  and  infamous  tyranny.  This,  togedier  with  the  infolence  of  Ins 
fon  Sextus  Tarquinius,  who,  by  difhonouring  Lucretia,  a  Roman  Hi  y, 
affronted  tnc  whole  nation,  occafioned  the  expulhon  of  the  *1  aiqutn 
5°9’  family,  and  with  it  the  difTolution  of  the  regal  government.  As 
the  Romans,  however,  were  continually  engaged  in  war,,  they  found  it 
neceflary  to  have  fomc  officer  inverted  with  fupreine  authority ,  who  might 
condutft  them  to  the  field,  and  regulate  their  military  enterp  lifts.  In 
the  room  of  the  kings,  therefore,  they  appointed  two  annual  magiftrates 
called  conluls,  who,  without  creating  the  fame  jealoufy,  fucceedcd  to  all 
the  powers  of  their  lovereigns.  This  revolution  was  extremely  favourable 
to  the  Roman  grandeur.  The  conluls,  who  enjoyed  but  a  tempo' ary 
power,  were  deiirous  of  fignalizing  their  reign  by  tome  gieat  action  .  each 
vied  with  thofe  who  had  gone  before  him,  and  the  Romans  were  daily  led 
out  again  ft  lome  new  enemy.  When  we  add  to  this,  that  the  people, 
naturally  warlike,  were  infpired  to  deeds  of  valour  by  every  confederation 
which  could  excite  them  ;  that  the  citizens  of  Rome  wete  all  foldiers,  and 
fought  ior  their  lands,  their  children,  and  their  liberties,  we  need  not  be 
forpriled,  that  they  fhould,  in  the  courfe  of  fome  centuries,  extend  their 

power  all  over  Italy.  k 

The  Romans,  now  fecure  at  home,  and  finding  no  enemy  to  contend 
with,  turn  their  eyis  abroad,  and  meet  with  a  powerful  rival  in  the  Car¬ 
thaginians.  This  Hate  had  been  founded  or  enlarged  on  the  coaft  of  the 
Mediterranean  in  Africa,  fome  time  before  Rome,  by  a  colony  of  Phoe¬ 
nicians,  anno  E.  C.  869,  and,  according  to  the  practice  of  their  roolhei- 
eountry,  they  had  cultivated  commerce  and  naval  greatnefs. 

Carthage,  in  this  defign,  had  proved  wonderfully  fucccfsful.  She  now 
commanded  both  lid es  of  rhe  Mediterranean.  Eefides  that  of  Afiica, 
which  (lie  alrnoft  entirely  poffefled,  (he  had  extended  herfelf  on  the  Spanifli 
fide  through  the  Straits.  Thus  mi  ft  refs  of  the  fea,  and  ol  commei ce,  (lie 
had  feized  on  the  iflands  of  Corlica  and  Sardinia.  Sicily  had  difficulty  to 
defend  itfelf ;  aud  the  Romans  were  too  nearly  threatened  not  to  take 
264‘  up  arms.  Hence  a  fucceffion  of  hoftiiities  between  ihcfe  rival 
flates,  known  in  hiftory  by  the  name-of  Punic  wars,  in  which  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  with  all  their  wealth  and  power,  were  an  unequal  match  for 
the  Romans.  Carthage  was  a  powerful  republic  when  Rome  was  an  l.n- 
confidcrable  ftate;  but  (he  w.  s  now  become  corrupt  and  effeminate,  while 
Rome  was  in  the  vigour  of  her  political  eonftitution.  Carthage  etn- 
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ployed  mercenaries  to  carry  on  her  wars;  Rome,  as  we  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  was  compofed  of  foldiers.  The  fit  It  war  with  Carthage  lafted 
twenty-three  years,  and  taught  the  Romans  the  art  of  fighting  on  the  fca, 
with  which  they  had  hitherto  been  unacquainted.  A  Carthaginian  veil'd 
was  wrecked  on  their  coal!;  they  ui'ed  it  for  a  model;  in  three  ^ , 
months  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  the  conful  Duilius,  who  fought  their 
firft  naval  battle,  was  victorious.  It  is  not  to  our  purpofe  to  mention  all 
the  tranfaCtions  of  thefe  wars.  The  behaviour  of  Regulus,  the  Roman 
general,  may  give  us  an  idea  of  the  fpirit  which  then  animated  this  people. 
Being  t?ken  prifoncr  in  Africa,  he  is  fent  back  on  his  parole  to 
negociate  a  change  of  prifoners.  He  maintains  in  the  fenate,  the 
propriety  of  that  law,  which  cut  oft'  from  thofe  who  buffered  thcmfelvcs 
to  be  taken,  all  hopes  of  being  fared,  and  returns  to  a  certain  death. 

Neither  was  Carthage,  though  corrupted,  deficient  of  great  men.  Of 
all  the  enemies  the  Romans  ever  had  to  contend  with,  Hannibal,  the  Car¬ 
thaginian,  was  the  mod  inflexible  and  dangerous.  His  father  Hamilcar 
had  imbibed  an  extreme  hatred  again!!  the  Romans,  and  having  fettled 
the  inteftine  troubles  of  his  country,  he  took  an  early  opportunity  to 
infpire  his  fon,  though  but  nine  years  old,  with  his  own  fentiinents.  For 
this  purpole  he  ordered  a  folemn  facrifice  to  be  offered  to  Jupiter,  and 
leading  his  fon  to  the  altar,  aiked  him  whether  he  was  willing  to  attend 
him  in  his  expedition  again!!  the  Romans ;  the  courageous  boy  not  only 
confentcd  to  go,  but  conjured  his  father,  by  the  gods  prefent,  to  form  him 
to  victory,  and  teach  him  the  art  of  conquering.  That  I  will  joyfully 
do,  replied  Hamilcar,  and  with  all  the  care  of  a  father  who  loves  you,  if 
you  will  fwear  upon  the  altar  to  be  an  eternal  enemy  to  the  Romans. 
Hannibal  readily  complied  ;  and  the  folemniry  of  the  ceremony,  and  the 
facredneis  of  the  oath,  made  fuch  an  impreffion  upon  his  mind,  as  no¬ 
thing  afterwards  could  ever  efface.  Being  appointed  general  at  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  he  crofles  the  Ebro,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Alps  and  in 
a  moment  falls  down  upon  Italy.  The  lofs  of  four  battles  threat- 
ens  the  fall  of  Rome.  Sicily  tides  with  the  conqueror.  Hierony-  ’ 
mus  king  of  Syracufe  declares  again!!  the  Romans,  and  almoft  alb  Italy 
abandons  them.  In  tins  extremity,  Rome  owed  its  prefervation  to  three 
great  men.  Fabius  Maximus,  defpifing  popular  clamour,  and  the  mili¬ 
tary  ardour  of  his  countrymen,  declines  coming  to  an  engagement.  The 
ftrength  of  Rome  has  time  to  recover.  Marcellus  raifes  the  liege  of  No- 
la,  takes  Syracufe,  and  revives  the  drooping  fpiiits  of  his  troops.  The 
Romans  admired  the  ch  a  rafter  of  thefe  great  men,  but  faw  fomething 
more  divine  in  the  young  Scipio.  The  fuccel's  of  this  young  hero  con-* 
firmed  the  popular  opinion,  that  he  was  of  divine  extraftion,  and  held 
converfe  with  the  gods.  At  the  age  or  four  and  twenty,  he  flics 
into  Spain,  where  both  his  father  and  uncle  had  loll  their  lives,  at-  "I0* 
tacks  new  Carthage,  and  carries  it  at  the  fill!  aflault.  Upon  his  arrival 
in  Africa,  kings  fubrnit  to  him,  Carthage  trembles  in  her  turn,  and  fee? 
her  armies  defeated.  Hannibal,  fixteen  ) ears  victorious,  *’  in  vain  called 
home  to  defend  his  country.  Carthage  is  tendered  tributary,  gives 
hoftages,  and  engages  never  to  enter  upon  a  war,  but  with  the  con-  z01‘ 
fent  of  the  Roman  people. 

<  After  the  conqueft  of  Carthage,  Rome  had  inconfiderable  wars,  but  great 
viftories;  before  this  time  its  wars  were  great,  and  its  victories  iuconfi- 
derable.  At  this  time  the  world  was  divided,  as  it  were,  into  two  parts ; 
in  the  one  fought  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  ;  the  other  was  agitated 
by  thofe  quanels  which  had  lafted  lince  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
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Great.  Their  fcenc  of  aftion  was  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  EaR.  Thd 
fcates  of  Greece  had  once  more  difengaged  themlelves  from  a  foreign  yoke. 
1  hey  were  divided  into  three  confederacies,  the  Etolians,  Acheans,  and 
Boeotians  ;  each  of  thefe  was  an  affociation  of  free  cities,  which  had  afiem- 
blies  and  magiftrates  in  common.  The  Etolians  were  the  molt  confider- 
able  of  them  all.  The  kings  of  Maccdon  maintained  that  fuperiority, 
which  in  ancient  times,  when  the  balance  of  power  was  little  attended  to, 
a  great  prince  naturally  poffeffed  over  his  lefs  powerful  neighbours. 
Philip,  the  pfefcnt  monarch,  had  rendered  himfelf  odious  to  the  Greeks, 
by  feme  unpopular  and  tyranical  fleps ;  the  Etolians  were  molt  irritated; 
and  bearing  the  fame  of  the  Roman  arms,  called  them  into  Greece,  and 
overcame  Philip  i.y  their  rffiftatice.  The  victory,  however,  chiefly  re¬ 
dounded  to  the  advantage  of  the  Romans.  The  Macedonian  garrifons 
were  obliged  to  evacuate  Greece  ;  the  cities  were  all  declared  free  ;  but 
Philip  became  a  tributary  to  the  Romans,  and  the  Rates  ot  Greece  became 
their  dependents.  The  Etolians  dilcovering  their  (lift  error,  endeavoured 
to  remedy  it  bv  another  Rill  more  dangerous  to  themlelves,  and  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  Romans.  As  they  had  called  the  Romans  into  Greece 
to  defend  them  a  gain  It  king  Philip,  they  now  called  in  Aniiochus,  king 
of  Syria,  to  defend  them  again R  the  Romans.  The  famous  Hannibal  too 
had  recourfe  to  the  fame  prince,  who  was  at  this  time  the  moll  powerful 
monarch  in  the  EaR,  and  the  l'uccefibr  to  the  dominions  of  Alexander  in 
Alia.  But  Antiochus  did  not  follow  bis  advice  io  much  as  that  of  the 
Etolians ;  for,  infie.id  of  renewing  the  war  in  Italy,  where  Hannibal,  from 
experience,  judged  the  Romans  to  be  the  more  vulnerable,  he  landed  in 
Greece  with  a  fmall  body  of  troops,  and  being  overcome  without  difficulty, 
Red  over  into  Alia.  In  this  war  the  Romans  made  ufe  of  Philip  for  con¬ 
quering  Antibchus,  as  they  had  before  done  of  the  Etolians  for  conquering 
Philip,  "1  hey  now  purfue  Antiochus,  the  laft  object  of  their  re- 
r>°'  fentment  into  Alia,  and  having  vanquiflied  him  by  fea  and  land, 
compel  him  to  fubmic  to  an  infamous  tr, aty. 

In  thefe xonquells  the  Romans  Rill  allowed  the  ancient  inhabitants  to 
polk  their  territory  ;  they  did  not  even  change  the  form  of  government ; 
the  conquered  nations  became  the  allies  of  the  Roman  people,  which  de¬ 
nomination,  however,  under  a  fpecious  name,  concealed  a  condition  very 
fervile,  and  inferred,  that  they  lbould  fubmit  to  whatever  was  required  of 
them.  When  we  reflect  on  thefe  cafy  conqueRs,  we  have  reafon  to  be 
afionilhecl  at  the  refiRance  which  the  Romans  met  with  from  Mithridares, 
king  of  Pontus,  for  the  fpace  of  26  years.  But  this  monarch  had  great 
refotirces.  His  kingdom  hoi dered  on  the  inacceffible  mountains  of  Cau- 
cai'us,  abounded  in  a  race  of  men,  whole  minds  were  not  enervated  by 
plealure,  and  whefe  bodies  were  firm  and  vigorous,  and  he  gave  the  Ro¬ 
mans  more  trouble  than  even  Hannibal. 

The  different  Rates  of  Greece  and  Afia,  who  now  began  to  feel  the 
weight  of  their  yoke,  but  had  not  a  fjpirit  to  ffiake  it  off,  were  tranlported 
at  finding  a  pnnee,  who  dared  to  Riew  himfelf  an  enemy  to  the  Romans, 
and  cheerfully  l'ubmltted  to  his  protection.  Mitlnidates,  however,  at  lalt 
was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  fuperior  fortune  of  the  Romans.  Van- 
quifiied  fucceflively  by  Sy  11a  and  Lucullus,  he  wuis  at  length  fubdued  by 
Pompey,  and  flripped  of  his  dominions  and  of  his  life,  in  the  year  B.  C. 
63.  In  Africa,  the  Roman  arms  nvt  with  equal  fuccefs.  Marius,  in 

6  conquering  Jugurtha,  made  all  fecure  in  that  quarter.  Even  the 
barbarous  nations  beyond  the  Alps,  began  to  ted  the  weight  of 
the  Roman  arms.  Gallia  Narboncnfis  had  been  reduced  into  a  pro¬ 
vince. 
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Vince.  The  Cimbri,  Teutones,  and  other  northern  nations  of  Europe,, 
broke  into  this  part  of  the  empire.  The  fame  Marius,  whofe  name  was 
fo  terrible  in  Africa,  then  made  the  north  of  Europe  to  tremble. 

The  Barbarians  retired  to  their  wilds  and  defarts,  lefs  formidable  I02* 
than  the  Roman  legions.  But  while  Rome  conquered  the  world,  there 
fubiifted  an  internal  war  within  her  walls.  This  war.  had  fubiifted 
from  the  Hrft  periods  of  the  government.  Rome,  after  the  expulfion  of 
her  kings,  enjoyed  but  a  partial  liberty.  The  defendants  of  the  fenators, 
who  were  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  Patricians,  were  inverted  with  fo 
many  odious  privileges,  that  the  people  felt  their  dependence,  mid  became 
determined  to  lliake  it  oft.  A  thoufand  difputes  on  this  fubjedt  arofe  be¬ 
twixt  them  and  the  Patricians,  which  always  terminated  in  favour  of  li¬ 
berty. 

Thefe  difputes,  while  the  Romans  preferved  their  virtue,  were  not  at¬ 
tended  with  any  dangerous  confequences.  ri  he  Patricians,  who  loved 
their  country,  cheerfully  parted  with  fome  of  their  privileges  to  fatisfy 
the  people ;  and  the  people,  on  the  other  hand,  though  they  obtained 
laws,  by  which  they  might  be  admitted  to  enjoy  the  rtrft  offices  of  the 
ftate,  and  though  they  had  the  power  of  nomination,  always  named  Pa¬ 
tricians.  Rut  when  the  Romans,  by  the  conqueftot  foreign  nations,  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  all  their  luxuries  and  refinements  ;  when  they  be¬ 
came  tainted  with  the  effeminacy  and  corruption  of  the  eaftern  courts,  and 
fported  with  every  thing  juft  and  honourable,  in  order  to  obtain  them,  the 
ftate,  torn  by  the  faddions  between  its  members,  and  without  virtue  on  ei¬ 
ther  fide  to  keep  it  together,  became  a  prey  to  its  own  children.  Hence 
the  bloody  feditioss  of  the  Gracchi,  which  paved  the  way  for  an  iuextin- 
giii/hable  hatted  between  the  nobles  and  commons,  and  made  it  eafy  for 
any  turbulent  demagogue  to  put  them  in  adVum  ag-inft  each  other.  The 
love  of  their  country  was  now  no  more  than  a  fpecious  name;  the  better 
fort  were  too  wealthy  ar.d  effeminate  to  fubmit  to  the  rigours  of  military 
difciplir.e,  and  the  ioldiers,  compofed  of  the  dregs  of  the  republic,  were 
no  longer  citizens.  They  had  lirtle  t  el'peft  for  any  but  their  commander  ; 
under  his  banner  they  fought,  and  conquered,  and  plundered  ;  and  for 
him  they  were  ready  to  dies.  He  might  command  them  to  embrue  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  their  country.  They  who  knew  no  countiy  but  thee 
camp,  and  no  authority  but  that  of  their  general,  were  ever  ready  to 
obey  him.  The  multiplicity  of  the  Roman  conquefts,  however,  which, 
required  their  keeping  on  foot  feveral  armies  at  the  fame  time,  retarded 
the  fubvertion  of  the  republic.  Thefe  armies  were  fo  many  checks  upon 
each  other.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  foldiers  of  Sy  11a,  Rome  would  have 
furrendered  its  liberty  to  the  army  of  Marius. 

Julius  Caefar  at  length  appears.  By  fubduing  the  Gauls,  he  gained 
his  country  the  moft  ufeful  conqueft  it  ever  made.  Pompey,  his  „ 
own-  rival  is  overcome  in  the  plains  of  Pharfalia.  Caefar  ap-  5 
pears  vift  nous  alrnoft  at  the  fame  time  all  over  the  world :  in  Egypt,  in 
Alia,  in  Mauritania,  in  Spain,  in  Gaul,  and  in  Britain  :  conqueror  oa 
all  tides,  he  is  acknowledged  maficr  at  Rome,  and  in  the  whole  empire. 
Brutus  tind  Caffius  think  to  give  Rome  her  liberty,  by  dabbing  him  in  the 
fenate-honfe.  But  though  they  thereby  deliver  the  Romans  from 
the  tyranny  of  Julius,  the  republic  does  not  obtain  its  freedom. 

It -falls  into  the  hands  of  Mark  Anthony;  young  Csefar  Odfavianus,  ne¬ 
phew  to  Julius  Csefar,  wrdts  it  from  him  by  the  fea-fight  at  Adiium,  and 
there  is  no  Brutus  or  Caffius  to  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Thofe 
friends  of  liberty  had  killed  themfelves  indefpair;  and  Oftavius, 
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under  the  name  of  Augufrus,  and  utle  of  emperor,  remained  the  ufvcif- 
turbed  matter  of  the  empire.  During  ihefe  civil  commotions,  the  Ro¬ 
mans  {.fill  pnferved  the  glory  of  their  arms  among  diftant  nations  ;  and, 
while  it  was  unknown  who  Ihould  be  mailer  of  Rome,  the  Romans  were, 
without  difpute,  the  matters  of  the  world.  Their  military  dif<  ipliije  and 
v-lour  abotilhed  ail  the  rema'ns  of  the  Carthaginian,  the  Peifian,  the 
Gieck,  the  Ailyrian,  aiul  Macedonian  glory  ;  they  were  now  only  a  name. 
No  lboner,  therefore,  was  Octavius  eftabliilied  on  the  throne  than  am- 
baifadors,  from  all  quarters  of  the  known  world,  crowd  to  make  their  fub- 
rniilions.  ^TLtbiopin  Cues  tor  peace;  the  Parthian  ,  who  had  been  a  mod 
formidable  enemy,  court  his  friendiliip  ;  India  feeks  his  alliance  ;  Panno- 
nia  acknowledges  him  ;  Germany  dreads  him  ;  and  the  Wefer  re- 
ceives  his  laws.  Victorious  by  lea  and  land,  he  Units  the  temple  of 
Janus.  The  whole  earth  lives  in  pea^e  under  his  power,  and  Jefus  Chrift 
■  comes  into  the  world,  four  years  before  ihe  common  tera. 

Having  thus  traced  the  ptogrefs  of  the  Roman  government,  while  it 
remained  a  republic,  our  plan  obliges  us  to  fay  a  few  words  with  legat'd  to 
the  arts,  fciences,  and  manners  of  thar  people.  During  the  frit  ages  of 
the  republic,  the  Romans  lived  in  a  total  neglect,  or  rather  contempt,  of 
all  the  elegant  improvements  of  life,  War,  politics,  and  agriculture, 
were  the  only  arts  they  fludied,  becaufe  they  were  the  only  arts  they 
^eiteemed.  But  upon  the  downfal  of  Carthage,  the  Romans  having  no 
enemv  to  dread  fr  m  abroad,  began  to  tafee  the  fvveets  of  fecurity,  and 
to  cultivate  the  arts.  Their  pro;  refs,  however,  was  not  gradual,  as  in 
the  other  countries  we  have  deferibed.  The  conqueft  of  Greece  at  once 
put  them  in  p  dieliion  of  every  thing  mod  rare,  curious,  or  elegant.  Alia, 
which  was  the  next  victim,  offered  all  Its  ftores ;  and  the  Romans,  from 
the  moil  limple  people,  fpeedily  became  acquainted  with  the  arts,  the 
luxuries,  and  relinements  of  the  whole  earth.  Eloquence  they  had  always 
cultivated  as  the  high  road  to  eminence  and  preferment.  The  orations  of 
Cicero  are  infc  rior  only  to  thofe  of  Demollhenes.  In  poetry  Virgil  yields 
only  to  Homer,  whole  verfe,  like  the  profe  of  Demofthenes,  may  be  con- 
lidcred  as  inimitable.  Horace,  however,  in  hisfatires  and  epiitles,  had  no 
model  among  the  Greek',  at  cl  Hands  to  this  day  unrivalled  in  that  fpecies 
of  writing,  in  hiliory,  the  Romans  can  boafi  of  Livy,  who  polfefles  all 
the  natural  eafe  of  Herodotus,  and  is  more  deferiptive,  more  eloquent, 
and  iendmental.  Tacitus  indeed  did  not  fiourilh  in  the  Augudian  age,  but 
his  works  do  himfelf  the  greateft  honour,  while  they  dilgrace  his  country 
and  human  nature,  whole  corruption  and  vices  he  paints  in  the  moll  link¬ 
ing  colours.  In  Philoiophy,  if  we 'except  the  works  of  Cicero,  and  the 
fyilem  of  the  Greek  philolopher  Epicurus,  deferibed  in  the  nervous  poe¬ 
try  of  Lucretius,  the  Romans,  during  the  time  of  the  republic,  made  not 
the  leati  attempt.  In  tragedy,  they  never  produced  any  thing  excellent  ; 
and  Terence,  though  remarkable  for  purity  of  dylc,  wants  that  comica  vis, 
or  lively  vein  of  humour,  that  diilinguilhes  the  Greek  comedians,  and 
which  diilinguilhes  our  Shakfpeare.  i, 

We  now  return  to  our  hiliory,  and  are  arrived  at  an  asra,  which  pre-  ! 
feats  us  with  a  let  of  monlters,  under  the  name  of  emperors,  wbofe  hilio-  11 
ties,  a  few  excepted,  dilgrace  human  nature.  They  did  not  indeed  abo- 
luh  the  forms  of  the  Roman  republic,  though  they  extinguifhed  its  liber¬ 
ties,  and,  while  they  were  practifmg  the  moll  unwarantable  cruelties 
upon  their  iubjedts,  they  thcmfelves  were  the  Haves  of  their  foldiers. 
They  made  the  world  tremble,  while  they  in  their  turn  trembled  at  the 
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army.  Rome,  from  the  time  of  Auguftus,  became  the  moft  defpotic  em- 
pne  that  ever  fubfifted  in  Europe.  To  form  an  idea  of  their  government 
we  need  only  recall  to  our  mind  the  fituation  of  Turkey  at  prefenr  It  is 
ot  no  importance,  therefore,  to  coniider  the  character  of  the  emperoi  s,  fince 
they  had  no  power  but  what  arofe  from  a  mercenary  Handing  army ;  nor  to 
enter  mto  a  derail  with  regard  to  the  tranfaftionsof  the  court,  which  were 
dnectedwith  that  caprice,  and  cruelly,  and  corruption,  which  univerfally 
prevailed  under  a  defpotic  government.  When  it  is  faid  that  the  Ro 
man  republic  conquered  the  world,  it  is  only  meant  of  the  civilized  part 
of  it,  chiefly  in  Greece,  Carthage,  and  Afia.  A  more  difficult  talk  dill 
remained  for  the  emperors,  to  fubdue  the  barbarous  nations  of  Europe - 
the  Germans,  the  Gauls,  the  Brirons,  and  even  the  remote  corner  of 
bcotland;  for  though  thefe  countries  had  been  difeovered,  they  wire  not 
effectually  fubJued  by  the  Roman  generals.  Thefe  nations,  though  rude 
and  ignorant,  were  brave  and  independent.  It  was  rather  from  the  fupe- 
rionty  ot  their  difciplme  than  of  their  courage  that  the  Romans  mimed 
any  advantage  over  them.  The  Roman  wars  with  the  Germans  are  de¬ 
le  ri  bed  by  Tacitus,  and  from  his  accounts,  though  a  Roman,  it  is  eafy  to 
difccrver  with  what  bravery  they  fought,  and  with  what  reluctance  they 
lubmitred  to  a  foreign  yoke.  From  the  obllinate  refiftance  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  we  may  judge  of  the  difficulties  the  Romms  met  with  in  fubduintr 
the  other  nations  of  Europe.  The  contefts  were  on  both  fidcs  bloody  :  the 
countries  of  Europe  were  fucceflively  laid  vvafle,  the  inhabitants  pe- 
nilied  m  the  field,  many  were  carried  into  ftavery,  and  but  a  feeble  rem¬ 
nant  lubmitted  to  the  Roman  power.  This  fituation  of  affairs  w'as  extreme- 
ly  unfavourab.e  to  the  happinefs  of  mankind.  The  barbarous  nations, 
indeed,  from  their  intercourfe  with  the  Romans,  acquired  fome  tafte  for 
tie  aits,  fciences,  language,  and  manners  of  their  new  mailers.  Thefe, 
however,  were  but  miferable  confolations  for  the  lofs  of  liberty,  for  beitm- 
deprived  of  the  ufe  of  their  arms,  for  being  over-awed  by  mercenarv  fof- 
lers  kept  in  pay  to  reftrain  them,  and  for  being  delivered  over  to  rapaci¬ 
ous  governors,  who  plundered  them  without  mercy.  The  only  circum- 
Itance  which  could  fupport  them  under  thele  complicated  calamities,  was 
the  hope  of  feeing  better  days. 

The  Roman  empire  now  ftretched  out  to  fuch  an  exten%  had  lo Hr  its 
lpring  and  force.  It  contained  within  itfelf  the  feeds  of  diflolution  ;  and 
the  violent  irruptions  of  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Huns,  and  other  ba.barians, 
battened  its  dellrudion.  Thefe  fierce  tribes,  who  came  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  empire,  either  inhabited  the  various  parts  of  Germany,  which  had 
never  been  fubdued  by  the  Romans,  or  were  fcattered  over  the  vaff  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  north-weft  of  Afia,  which  are  now  in¬ 
habited  by  the  Danes,  the  Swedes,  the  Poles,  the  fubje&s  of  the  Ruffian 
empire,  and  the  Tartars.  They  were  draw’n  from  their  native  coun- 
try  j  that  reftleffnefs  which  adtuates  the  minds  of  barbarians,  and  makes 
t  em  rove  from  home  in  queil  ot  plunder,  or  new  fettlements-  The 
rft  lnvadeis  met  with  a  powerful  refiftance  from  the  fuperior  difei- 
p  me  ot  the  Roman  legions ;  but  this,  inftead  of  daunting  men  of  a  ftrong 
and  impetuous  temper  only  routed  them  to  vengeance.  They  return  to 
t  eir  companions,  acquaint  them  with  the  unknown  conveniences  and 
luxuries  that  abounded  in  countries  better  cultivated,  or  blefTed  with  a 
^  e*e  j  'mate  their  own  ;  they  acquaint  them  with  the  battles 

tiey  had  fought,  of  the  friends  they  had  loft,  and  warm  them  with  re- 
entment  againft  their  opponents.  Great  bodies  of  armed  men  (fays  an. 
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elegant  hiftorian,  in  defcribing  this  fcene  of  defolation)  with  their  wives 
and  children,  and  (laves  and  flocks,  iffued  forth,  like  regular  colonies,  in 
quell  of  new  fettlements,  New  adventurers  followed  them.  The  lands 
which  they  deferred  were  occupied  by  more  temore  tribes  of  barbarians. 
Thefe,  in  their  turn,  p allied  forward  into  more  fertile  countries,  and,  like 
a  torrent  continually  in  ere  a  ling,  rolled  on,  and  fvvept  every  thing  bef  >re 
them.  Wherever  the  barbarians  marched  their  route  was  marked  with 
blood.  They  ravaged  or  deflroyed  all  around  them.  They  made  no 
diftindtion  between  what  was  fscred  and  what  was  profane.-  They  ref- 
pedted  no  age,  or  fex,  or  rank.  If  a  man  was  called  to  fix  upon  the 
period  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world,  during  which  the  condition  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race  was  moll  calamitous  and  afflidled,  he  would,  without  hefitation, 
name  that  which  elapfcd  from  the  death  of  Theodofius  the  Great,  A.  D. 
39$.  to  the  eilablifhment  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  A.  D.  571.  The 
cotemporary  authors,  who  beheld  that  fcene  of  defolation,  labour,  and 
are  at  a  luls  for  expieilions  to  deferibe  the  horror  of  it.  3 "be  Jc&urge  of  God, 
the  defiroyer  of  nations,  are  the  dreadful  epithets  by  which  they  diilinguilll 
the  moll  noted  of  the  barbarous  leaders. 

Conltamine,  who  was  emperor  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
and  who  had  embraced  Chriftianity,  changed  the  feat  ol  empire  horn 
Rome  to  Conftantinople.  This  occ.ifioned  a  prodigious  alteration. 
The  weflern  andealtern  provinces  were  feparated  from  each  other, 
and  governed  by  different  fovereigns.  The  withdrawing  the  Roman  legi¬ 
ons  from  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  to  the  Eaft,  threw  down  the  welter!* 
bairiers  of  the  empire,  and  laid  it  ope-n  to  the  invaders. 

Rome  (now  known  by  the  name  of  th zWeJfern  Empire,  in  contradiftinc- 
tion  to  Conftantinople,  which,  from  its  fituation,  was  called  the  Ea/ierrc 
Empire),  weakened  by  thie  divifion,  becomes  a  prey  to  the  barbarous  na¬ 
tions.  Its  ancient  glory,  vainly  deemed  immortal,  is  effaced,  and  Odoa- 
ccr,  a  barbarian  chieftain,  is  fated  on  the  throne  of  the  Caefars.  Thefe 
,  irruptions  into  the  empire  were  gradual  and  fucceffive.  The  im- 
menfe  fabric  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  the  work  of  many  ages, 
•and  feveral  centuries  were  employed  in  demolifhing  it.  The  ancient  dif- 
cipline  of  the  Romans,  in  military  affairs,  was  fi>  efficacious  that  the  re¬ 
mains  of  it  defeended  to  their  fucceffors,  and  mult  have  proved  an  overmatch 
for  all  their  enemies,  had  it  not  been  for  the  vices  of  their  emperors,  and 
the  univerlal  corruption  of  manners  among  the  people.  Satiated  with 
the  luxuries  of  the  known  world,  the  emperors  were  at  a  lofs  to  find  new 
provocatives.  .The  moll  diftant  tegions  were  explored,  the  ingenuity  of 
mankind  was  exercifcd,  and  the  tribute  of  provinces  expended  upon  one 
favourite  dilh.  T  he  tyranny  and  the  univerfal  depravation  ot  manners 
that  prevailed  under  the  emperors,  orr  as  they  are  called,  Caffars,  could 
only  be  equalled  by  the  barbarity  cf  thole  nations  who  overcame 
them.  > 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  fixth  century,  the  Saxons,  a  German  nation, 
were  mailers  of  the  fouthern  arid  more  fertile  provinces  of  Bnrain-;  the 
Franks,  another  tribe  of  Germans,  of  Gaul  ;  the  Goths,  of  Spain  ;  the 
Goths  and  Lombards,  of  Italy,  and  the  adjacent  provinces.-  Scarcely 
tiny  veftige  of  the  Roman  policy,  jurifprudence,  arts,  or  literature  re 
mained.  New  forms  of  government,  new  laws,  new  manners,  new 
drdLs,  new  languages,  and  new  names  of  men  and  countries,  were  every 
where  introduced. 

From  this  period,  till  the  16th  century,  Europe  exhibited  a  picture  of 
moll  melancholy  Gothic  barbarity,  Literature,  lcience,  talte,  were  words 
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fcarcley  in  ufe  during  thefe  ages.  Perfonsof  the  higheft  rank,  and  in  the 
moft  eminent  ftations,  could  not  read  or  write.  Many  of  the  clergy  did 
hot  underfland  the  breviary  which  they  were  obliged  daily  to  recite; 
fome  of  them  could  fcarcely  read  it.  The  human  mind,  neglected,  uncul¬ 
tivated,  and  depreffed,  funk  into  the  moft  profound  ignorance.  The  fu- 
perior  genius  of  Charlemagne,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century, 
governed  France  and  Germany  with  part  of  Italy;  and  Alfred  the  Great 
in  England,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fame  century,  endeavoured  to 
difpel  this  darknefs,  and  give  their  fjjbjedts  a  fhort  glimpfe  of  lighr.  But 
the  ignorance  of  the  age  was  too  powerful  for  their  efforts  and  inftitutions. 
The  daiknefs  returned,  and  even  increafcd  ;  lb  that  a  Hill  greater  degree 
of  ignorance  and  barbaiifm  prevailed  throughout  Europe. 

A  new  divilion  of  property  gradually  introduced  a  new  fpecies  of  go¬ 
vernment,  formerly  unknown  ;  which  Angular  inftitution  is  now  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Feudal  Syjtem.  The  king  or  general,  who  led 
the  barbarians  to  conqueft,  parcelled  out  the  lands  of  the  vanquilhed  a- 
mong  his  chief  officers,  binding  thofe  on  whom  they  were  bellowed  to 
follow  his  ftandard  witth  a  number  of  men,  and  tp  bear  arms  in  his  defence. 
The  chief  officers  imitated  the  example  of  the  fovereign,  and  in  diftribut- 
ing  portions  of  their  lands  among  their  dependants,  annexed  the  fame 
condition  to  the  grant.  But  though  this  fyftem  feemed  to  be  admirably- 
calculated  for  defence  againft  a  foreign  enemy,  it  degenerated  into  a  fyftem 
of  oppreffion. 

The  ufurpation  of  the  nobles  became  unbounded  aud  intolerable. 
They  reduced  the  great  body  of  the  people  into  a  Hate  of  adfual  fervitude. 
They  were  deprived  of  the  natural  and  moft  unalienable  rights  of  humani¬ 
ty* *  They  were  ilaves  fixed  to  the  foil  which  they  cultivated,  and  together 
with  it  were  transferred  from  one  proprietor  to  another,  by  fale  or  by  con¬ 
veyance.  Every  offended  baron,  or  chieftain,  buckled  on  his  armour, 
and  fought  redrefs  at  the  head  of  his  vaffals.  His  adverfuries  met  him  in 
like  hofiile  array.  The  kindred  and  dependants  of  the  aggreflbr,  as  well 
as  of  the  defender,  were  involved  in  the  quarrel.  They  had  not  even  the 
liberty  of  remaining  neuter  *. 

The  monarchs  of  Europe  perceived  the  encroachments  of  their  nobles 
with  impatience.  In  order  to  create  fome  power  that  might  counterba¬ 
lance  thofe  potent  vaffals,  who,  while  they  enfiaved  the  people,  controlled 
or  gave  law  to  the  crown,  a  plan  was  adopted  of  conferring  new  privileges 
on  towns.  Thele  privileges  aboliflied  all  marks  of  fervitude;  and  the  m- 
habitants  of  towns  were  formed  into  corporations,  or  bodies  politic,  to  be 
governed  by  a  council  and  magiftrates  of  their  own  nomination. 

The  acquifition  of  liberty  made  fuch  a  happy  change  in  the  condition 
of  mankind,  as  roufed  them  from  that  ftupidity  and  inadfion  into  which 
they  had  been  funk  by  the  wretchednefs  of  their  former  Hate.  A  fpirit 
of  induitry  revived;  commerce  became  anobjedf  of  attention,  and  began 
to  flourifli. 

Various  caufes  contributed  to  revive  this  fpirit  of  commerce,  and  to  re¬ 
new  the  intercourie  between  different  nations.  Conftantinople  the  capital 
of  the  Eaftern  or  Greek  empire,  had  efcaped  the  ravages  of  the, Goths  and 
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*  This  Gothic  fyftem  ftill  prevails  in  Poland  :  a  remnaijt  of  it  continued  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  fo  late  as  the  year  1748-  And  even  in  England,  a  country 
renowned  for  civil  and  religion*  liberty,  fome  reiicks  of  thefe  Gothic  ijailitutions  are 
perceivable  at  this  day. 

£  x  Vandals  ^ 
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Vandals,  who  overthrew  that  of  the  Weft.  In  this  city,  fome  remain* 
of  literature  and  icience  were  prelerved  :  tins  too,  for  many  ages,  was  the 
great  emporium  of  trade,  and  where  iome  relifh  foi  the  ptecious  commodi¬ 
ties  and  curious  manufactures  of  India  was  retained.  They  communicated 
fume  knowledge  of  thefe  to  their  neighbours  in  Italy  ;  and  the  ciufades, 
which  were  begun  by  the  Chntlian  powers  of  Europe  with  a  view 
i096'  to  drive  the  Saracens" from  Jcrufalem,  opened  a  communication  be¬ 
tween  Europe  and  the  Eaft.  Lonfiantihople  was  the  general  place  of  ren¬ 
dezvous  for  the  Chriftian  armies,  in  their  way  to  Palcftine,  or  on  their 
return  from  thene'e.  Though  the  objedt  of  thele  expeditions  was  con - 
quell,  and  not  commerce,  and  though  the  iffue  of  them  proved  unfoitu- 
na-e,  ’their  commercial  effects  were  both  beneficial  and  permanent. 

Soon  after  the  dole  of  the  holy  w  ar,  the  mariners  compafs  was  invented, 
which  facilitated  the  communication  between  remote  nations,  and 
T -•  brought  them  nearer  to  each  other  The  Italim  ftates,  particular¬ 
ly  thofe  ol  Venice  and  Genoa,  began  to  cftablilh  a  regular  commerce  with 
the  Eaft,  and  the  ports  of  Egypt,  and  drew  from  thence  all  the  rich  pro¬ 
ductions  of  India.  ’I  hefe  commodities  thev  difpofed  ol  to  great  advan¬ 
tage  among  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  who  began  to  acquire  fome  tafte 
ofeleo-ance,  unknown  to  their  predeceffors,  or  delpifed  by  them.  During 
the  iztii  and  i  3th  centuries,  the  commerce  of  Europe  was  almoft  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Italians,  more  commonly  known  in  thofe  ages  by  the 
name  of  Lombards.  Companies,  or  iocieties  of  Lombard  merchants, 
fettled  in  every  different  kingdom  ;  they  became  the  caiiteis,  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  the  banker,  ol  Europe.  One  of  thefe  companies  fettled  in 
London/ and  from  thence  the  name  of  Lombard-ftreet  was  derived. 

Whilit  the  Italians  in  the  \fouth  of  Europe  cultivated  trade  with  fuch 
jnduflty  and  livccTs,  the  commercial  fpirit  awakened  in  the  North  to¬ 
wards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  As  the  Danes,  Swedes,  and 
other  nations  round  the  Baltic,  were  at  that  time  extremely  barbarous, 
and  .Veiled  that  lea  with  their  piracies,  this  obliged  the  cities  of .Lubec 
and  Hamburg,  foon  after  they  had  begun  to  open  fome  trade  with  the 
Italians,  to  ente:  into  a  league  of  mutual  defence.  They  derived  fuch 
advantages  from  this  union,  that  other  towns  acceded  to  their  confederacy  ; 
.and,  in  a  limit  tune,  eighty  of  the  moll  confiderable  cities,  fcattered 
through  thofe  large  countries  of  Germany  and  Flanders,  which  flretch 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Baltic  to  Cologne  on  the  Rhine,  joined  in  an  alli¬ 
ance,  called  the  Hcttjcatlc  League  ;  which  became  lo  foi  midable,  that  us 
alliance  was  courted,  and  its  enmity  was  dreaded  by  the  greateft  monarchs. 
The  members  of  this  powerful  a  (locution  formed  the  firft  iy  Hematic  plan 
of  commerce  known  in  the  middle  ages,  and  conducted  it  by  common 
laws  enabled  in  their  general  aflemblies.  They  fupplied  the  reft  of  Eu¬ 
rope  with  naval  (lores ;  and  pitched  on  different  towns,  the  mod  eminent 
of  which  was  Bruges,  in  Flanders,  where  they  eftabliflied  ffnples,  in 
which  their  commerce  was  regularly  carried  on.  Thither  the  Lombards 
brought  the  prpd odllons  of  India,  together  with  the  manufactures  of  Italy, 
and  exchanged  them  for  the  more  bulky,  but  not  lefs  uletul  commodities 

of  the  North.  . 

As  Bruges  became  the  centre  of  communication  between  the  Lombards 
and’  Hanfeatic  merchants,  the  Flemings  traded  with  both  in  that  ciry  to 
fuch  extent,  as  well  as  advantage,  as  diffufed  among  them  a  general  habit 
of  induftry.  which  long  rendered  Flanders  and  the  adjacent  provinces  the 
J  r-  moft 
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mod  opulent-,  the  mod  populous,  and  bed  cultivated  countries  in  Eu- 
roj  e. 

Struck  with  the  flourifiting  (late  of  thefe  provinces,  of  which  he  dif- 
covced  the  true  taul'e,  Edward  IK.  of  England,  endeivoured  to 
excie  a  fpirit  of  induftry  among  his  own  fubjefts,  who,  blind  to  ’ 
the  advantagbs  of  their  iituation,  and  ignor.nt  of  the  lource  from  which 
opulence  was  deftincd  to  flow  into  their  country,  totally  neglected  cora- 
nnrce,  and  did  not  even  attempt  thole  manufactures,  the  materials  of 
W  ich  they  furnilheu  to  foreigners.  By  alluring  Flemifli  artizans  to  let- 
tie  in  his  dominions,  as  well  as  by  many  wife  laws  for  the  encouragement 
and  regulation  of  trade,  he  gave  a  beginning  to  the  woollen  manufac- 
tj-i  es  ot  England  ;  and  firft  turned  the  active  and  enrerprizing  genius  of 
his.,  people  towards  thofe  arts  which  have  raifed  the  Englifli  to  the  firft 
rarbk  among  commercial  nations. 

The  Chrillian  princes,  after  their  great  lodes  in  the  crufades,  endea¬ 
voured  to  cultivate  the  friendfliip  of  the  great  khans  of  Tartary, 
whofe  tame  in  arms  had  reached  the  mod  remote  corners  of  Europe  and 
Afia,  that  they  might  be  fome  check  upon  the  Turks,  who  had  been 
fuch  Enemies  to  the  Chrillian  name ;  and  who,  from  a  contemptible 
handful  of  wanderers,  fervinsj  occalionally  in  the  armies  of  contending 
princes,  had  begun  to  extend  their  ravages  over  the  fin  eft  countries  of 
Alia. 

The  Chriftian  embaflies  were  managed  chiefly  by  monks,  a  wandering 
profeflion  of  men,  who,  impelled  by  zeal,  and  undaunted  by  difliculries 
and  danger,  found  their  way  to  the  remote  courts  of  thefe  infidels.  The 
Englifli  philofopher  Roger  Bacon,  was  fo  induflrious  as  to  collect  from 
their  relations  or  traditions,  many  particulars  of  the  Tartars,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  Purchas’s  Pilgrim,  and  other  books  of  travels.  The  firft 
regular  traveller  of  the  monkilli  kind,  who  committed  his  difeoveries  to 
writing,  was  John  du  Plant  Carpin,  who,  with  fome  of  his  brethren, 
about  the  year  1246,  carried  a  letter  from  pope  Innocent  to  the  great 
khan  of  Tartary,  in  favour  of  the  Chriftian  fubjetfts  in  that  prince’s  ex- 
tenftve  dominions.  Soon  after  this,  a  fpirit  of  travelling  into  Tartary  and 
India  became  general ;  and  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  prove  that 
many  Europeans,  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  ferved  in  the 
armies  of  Tamerlane,  one  of  the  greateft  princes  qf  Tartary,  whofe  con- 
quefts  reached  to  the  mod  remote  corners  of  India ;  and  rhar  they  intro¬ 
duced  into  Europe  the  ufe  of  gunpowder  and  artillery ;  the  difcovery 
made  by  a  German  chemift  being  only  partial  and  accidental. 

After  the  death  of  Tamerlane,  who,  jealous  of  the  riling  power  of  the 
Turks,  had  checked  their  progrels,  the  Chriftian  adventurers  upon  their 
return,  magnifying  the  vaft  riches  of  the  Eait  Indies,  infpired  their 
countrymen  with  a  fpirit  of  adventure  and  difcovery,  and  were 
the  firft  that*rendered  a  paflage  thither  by  fea  probable  and  practicable. 
The  Portuguefe  had  been  always  famous  for  their  application  to  maritime 
affairs  ;  and  to  their  difcovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Great  Britain 
is  at  this  day  indebted  for  her  Indian  commerce. 

At  firft  they  contented  themfclves  with  (lion  voyages,  creeping  along 
the  coalt  of  Africa,  difeovering  cape  after  cape  ;  but  by  making  a  gradual 
prog  refs  fouthvvard,  they,  in  the  year  1497,  were  fo  fortunate  as  to  fail 
beyond  the  Cape,  which  opened  a  paflage  by  fea  to  the  eaftern  ocean?  and 
aft  thofe  countries  known  by  the  names  of  India,  China,  and  Japan. 

bV hile  the  Portuguefe  were  intent  upon  a  paflage  to  India  by  the  eaft, 
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Columbus,  a  native  of  Genoa,  conceived  a  project  of  failing  thitber  by 
the  weft.  His  propofal  being  condemned  by  his  countrymen  as  chime¬ 
rical  and  ablurd,  he  laid  his  fchemes  fuceftively  before  the  courts  of 
France,  Erigland,  and  Portugal,  where  he  had  no  better  fuccefs.  Such 
repeated  difappointments  would  have  broken  the  fpirit  of  any  man  but 
Columbus,  i  he  expedition  required  expence,  and  he  had  nothing  to 
defray  it.  Spain  was  now  his  only  refource ;  and  there,  after  eight 
years  attendance,  he  at  length  fucceeded,  through  the  intreft  of  queen 
lfabella.  This  princefs  was  prevailed  upon  to  patronize  him  by  the  re- 
prefentations  of  Juan  Perez,  guardian  of  the  monaftery  of  Rabida.  He 
was  a  man  of  confiderable  learning,  and  of  fome  credit  with  queen  Ifabel- 
3a  ;  and  being  warmly  attached  to  Columbus,  from  hisperfonal  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  him,  and  knowledge  of  his  merit,  he  had  entered  into  an  ac¬ 
curate  examination  of  that  great  man’s  project  in  conjunction  with  a 
phyfician  fettled  in  his  neighbourhood,  who  was  eminent  for  his  {kill  in 
mathematical  knowledge.  This  inveftigation  completely  fatisfied  them 
of  the  lolidity  ot  the  principles  on  which  Columbus  founded  his  opinion, 
and  of  the  probability  of  fuccefs  in  executing  the  plan  which  he  propofed  ; 
Perez,  therefore,  fo  ftrongly  recommended  it  to  queen  lfabella,  that  file 
entirely  entered  into  the  fcheme,  and  even  generoufly  offered,  to  the  ho¬ 
nour  ot  her  fex,  to  pledge  her  own  jewels  in  order  to  raife  as  much  mo¬ 
ney  as  might  be  required  in  making  preparations  for  the  voyage.  But 
Santagel,  another  friend  and  patron  of  Columbus,  immediately  engaged 
to  advance  the  fum  that  was  requisite,  that  the  queen  might  not  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  neceftity  of  having  recourfe  to  that  expedient. 

Columbus  now  fet  fail,  anno  1497,  with  a  fleet  of  three  fliips,  upon 
one  of  the  moft  adventurous  attempts  ever  undertaken  by  man,  and  iij 
the  fate  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  two  worlds  were  interefted.  In  this 
voyage  he  had  a  thoufand  difficulties  to  contend  with  ;  and  his  failors, 
who  were  often  difeontented,  at  length  began  to  infill  upon  his  return, 
threatening,  in  cafe  of  refulal,  to  throw  him  overboard  ;  but  the  firmnefs 
of  the  commander,  and  the  difeovery  of  land,  after  a  paflage  of  33  days, 
put  an  end  to  the  commotion.  From  the  appearance  of  the  natives,  he 
found  to  his  furprize  that  this  could  not  be  the  Indies  he  'was  in  queft  of, 
and  which  he  foon  difeovered  to  be  a  new  world  :  of  which  the  reader 
will  find  a  more  circumftantial  acount  in  that  part  of  the  following  work 
which  treats  of  America. 

Europe  now  began  to  emerge  out  of  that  darknefs  into  which  flie  had 
peep  funk  fince  the  fubverlion  of  the  Roman  empire.  Thefe  difeoveries, 
jfjom  which  fuch  wealth  was  deflined  to  flow  to  the  commercial  nations 
of  Europe,  were  fucceeded  by  others  of  unfpeakable  benefit  to  mankind, 
3440.  '^e  'nvent'on  °f  printing,  the  revival  of  learning,  arts,  and  fei- 
ences ;  and,  laflly,  the  happy  reformation  in  religion,  all  diftin- 
guiflt  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  as  the  firft  aera  of  modern  hiftory.  “  It 
was  in  thefe  ages  that  the  powers  of  Europe  were  formed  into  one  great 
political  fyftern,  in  which  each  took  a  ftation,  whe  rein  it  has  fince  remain¬ 
ed,  with  lefs  variation  than  could  have  been  expedfed,  after  the  fhocks 
occafioned  by  fo  many  internal  revolutions,  and  fo  many  foreign  wars, 
of  which  we  have  given  fonic  account  in  the  hiftory  of  each  particular 
ftzte  in  the  following  work.  The  great  events  which  happened  then  have 
pot  hitheito  fpent  their  force.  The  political  principles  and  maxims  then 
cft^bUfhed,  ftill  continue  to  operate ;  and  the  ideas  concerning  the  balance 
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er  power  then  introduced,  or  rendered  general,  Hill  influence,  in  fome  de¬ 
gree,  the  councils  of  European  nations.” 

From  all  which  it  feems  extremely  certain,  that  the  concurrence  of  fo 
many  rival  princes  will  always  prevent  any  one  of  them  from  gaining  the 
empire  over  Europe.  Bur  it  is  no  lefs  certain,  thar,  in  contending  for  it, 
they  mud  weaken  their  own  force,  and  may  at  length  render  themfclves 
incapable  of  defending  even  their  juft  pofleffions.  The  partial  conquefts  they 
may  make  are  extremely  illuflve;  inftead  of  promoting  they  rather  op- 
pofe  their  defigns;  the  more  any  kingdom  is  extended,  it  becomes  the 
weaker;  and  great  projedis  have  not  been  fo  often  executed  by  flow  reiterat¬ 
ed  efforts,  as  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  and  fometimes  by  a  Angle  expe¬ 
dition.  A  prince  may  form  a  deliberate  plan  of  delfroying  the  rights  o£ 
his  fuhjeffs  ;  he  may  proceed  by  flow  degrees  in  the  execution  of  ir,  and 
if  he  die  before  it  is  completed,  his  fnccelfor  may  purfue  the  fame  Heps, 
and  avail  himfelf  of  whar  was  done  before  him.  But  external  conquefls 
cannot  be  concealed  ;  they  generally  occafion  more  fear  than  hurt,  and 
are  almofl  always  lei’s  folid  than  brilliant.  Hence  the  alarms  they  excite, 
the  confederacies  they  give  occafion  to,  by  which  the  prince,  who  by  mis¬ 
fortune,  has  been  a  conqueror,  is  commonly  reduced  to  the  laid  extremi¬ 
ties.  This  doflrine,  however  contrary  to  the  prejudices  of  a  powerful 
and  viftorious  nation,  is  one  of  the  beft  eftabiiffied  in  the  feience  of  politics. 
It  is  confirmed  by  examples  both  ancient  and  modern.  The  Hates  of 
Greece,  in  particular,  delivered  from  the  terror  of  the  Perfian  invafions, 
exhibit  the  fame  truth  in  a  great  variety  of  lights.  There  was  not  one  of 
the  mod  inconfiderable  of  thefe  little  focieties,  but  in  its  turn  imbibed 
the  frenzy  of  conquefl,  aud  in  its  turn  too  was  reduced  by  this  frenzy  to 
the  utmofl  mifery  and  diflrefs  *.  The  modern  examples  are  fo  well 
known  that  it  is  almofl  unneccflary  to  mention  them.  Who  does  not 
know  that  the  houfe  of  Auftria  f  excited  the  terror  of  all  Europe,  before 
it  excited  the  pity  of  Great  Britain  !  Had  that  family  never  been  the  ob- 
jeft  of  fear,  the  emprefs  queen  would  never  have  become  the  objedt  of 
compaflion.  France  affords  an  example  not  lefs  (hiking.  The  nerves  of 
that  kingdom  were  drained  fo  far  bevond  their  ftrength,  by  an  ambitious 
monarch,  that  it  feemed  hardly  poflible  they  fliould  acquire  their  natural 
tone  in  the  courfe  of  this  century.  The  debility  of  their  efforts  in  the 
war  of  17156  proved  the  greatnefs  of  the  evil,  and  the  inefficacy  of  any  re¬ 
medy  which  is  not  flow  and  gradual;  but  the  Britith  cabinet,  in  agitating 
a  civil  war  with  the  North  Americans,  hath  greatly  contributed  to  reflore 
and  augment  their  naval  power. 


*  The  reader  who  would  fee'  this  fubjedl  fully  illuftrated,  may  look  at  Ifocrates’ 
Oration  ou  the  Peace;  one  of  the  moft  finifhed  models  of  ancient  eloquence;  and 
which  contains  a  rich  fund  of  political  knowledge. 

•f  Germany,  Holland,  and  all  the  Low  Countries,  feveral  Hates  in  Italy,  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Spain,  with  the  vail  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru  in  South  America,  were, 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  governed  by  Charles  V.  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria :  ter¬ 
ritories  which,  though  exceeding  in  riches  and  extent  the  moft  powerful  empires  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  did  not  gratify  the  ambition  of  that  monarch:  and  his  whole  reign  was  a 
feene  of  hoftiiity  againft  his  neighbours.  One  of  his  fuccefTors,  the  late  emprefs  queen, 
and  the  reprefentative  of  that  family,  was,  however,  upon  the  death  of  her  father, 
not  only  ftripped  of  her  dominions,  but  reduced  fo  low  as  to  be  in  the  want  of  neceffa- 
ries ;  and  contributions  were  actually  raifed  for  her  in  Great  Britain,  whofe  king, 
George  II.  engaged  in  her  caufe,  and  at  the  expence  of  this  nation  reinftated  her  up¬ 
lift  the  Imperial  throne. 
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Of  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  Great  Britain,  for  a  long  time,  en¬ 
joyed  the  g-t eared  degree  of  prol'perity  and  glory.  She  ought,  therefore, 
to  have  been  the  more  attentive  to  preferve  fo  brilliant  an  exiftcnce.  A 
great  empire  cannot  be  continued  in  a  happy  fituation,  but  by  wifdom  and 
moderation.  The  unhappy  conteft  of  Great  Britain  with  the  American 
colonies,  through  the  folly,  arrogance,  or  arbitrary  defigns  of  her  then 
minifters  of  date,  has  plunged  her  into  the  greateft  difficulties;  her  na¬ 
tional  d:bt  has  been  augmented  to  a  prodigious  height  ;  her  taxes  greatly 
increafed,  and  her  trade  diminifhed.  Happy  will  it  be,  if  the  prefen  t 
peace  with  America,  and  with  the  European  powers  with  w*hom  (he  has 
been  involved  in  war,  in  confequencc  of  her  ever  to  be  lamented  conteft 
with  the  colonies,  fliould  again  reitore  her  to  her  former  profperity  and 
tranquillity. 


P ,  A  R  T  III. 

OF  THE  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  RELIGION. 

DEITY  is  an  awful  object-,  and  has  ever  roufed  the  attention  of 
mankind  :  but  they  being  incapable  of  elevating  their  ideas  to  all 
the  fublimity  of  his  perfedfions,  have  too  often  brought  down  his  per- 
ft diions  to  the  level  of  their  own  ideas.  T  his  is  .more  paiticularly  true 
with  regard  to  thofe  nations  whofe  religion  had  no  other  foundation  but 
the  natural  feeling?,  and  more  often  the  irregular  paffions,  of  the  human 
heart,  and  who  had  received  no  light  from  heaven  refpedting  this  import¬ 
ant  objvdl.  In  deducing  the  hiftory  of  religion,  therefore,  we  rnuft  make 
the  fame  diftindlion  which  we  have  hitherto  obferved,  in  tracing  the  pro- 
grefs  of  arts,  fciences,  and  of  civilization  among  mankind.  We  muft  fe- 
parate  what  is  human  from  what  is  divine,  what  had  its  origin  from  par¬ 
ticular  revelations,  from  what  is  the  effedl  of  general  laws,  and  of  the  un- 
affifted  operations  of  the  human  mind. 

Agreeably  to  this  diftindlion,  we  find,  that  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  world, 
the  religion  of  the  eaftern  nations  was  pure  and  luminous.  It  arofe  from  a 
divine  fource,  and  was  not  then  disfigured  by  human  fancies  ot  caprice. 
In  time,  however,  thefe  began  ro  have  their  influence;  the  ray  ol  tradi¬ 
tion  was  oblcured,  and  among  thofe  tribes  which  feparated  at  the  greateft 
diftance,  and  in  the  fmallcft  numbers,  from  the  more  improved  focicties  of 
men,  it  was  altogether  obliterated. 

In  this  fitnarion  a  particular  people  were  feledted  by  God  himfelf,  to 
be  the  depofitories  of  his  law  and  worfhip  ;  but  the  reft  of  mankind  were 
left  to  form  hypothefes  upon  thefe  fubjedts,  tahich  were  more  or  lei's  per- 
fedf  according  to  an  infinity  of  circumftances,  which  cannot  properly  be 
reduced  under  any  general  heads. 

The  moft  common  religion  of  antiquity,  that  which  prevailed  the  long¬ 
ed,  and  extended  the  wideft,  was  Polytheism,  or  the  dodtrine  of  a  plu¬ 
rality  of  gods.  The  rage  of  fyfiem,  the  ambition  of  reducing  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  moral  world  to  a  few  general  principles,  has  occafioned 
many  imperfed!  accounts,  both  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  this  fpecies  of 
worfhip.  For  without  entering  into  a  minute  detail,  it  is  impoflible  to  give 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  fubjedt ;  and  what  is  laid  upon  it  in  general,  muft 
always  be  liable  to  many  exceptions. 

One  thing  however,  may  be  obferved,  that  the  polytheifm  of  the  an¬ 
cients  feem  neither  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  philofophical  fpeculations, 
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nor  of  disfigured  tradition?,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  divinitv.  It 
feems  to  have  anfen  during  the  rudeft  ages  of  focietv,  while  the  rational 
powers  were  feeble,  and  while  mankind  were  under  the  tyranny  of  ima¬ 
gination  and  palfion.  It  was  built,  therefore,  folely  upon  fentiment;  as 
each  tribe  of  men  had  their  heroes,  fo  likewife  they  had  their  gods. 
Thofe  heroes  who  led  them  forth  to  the  combat,  who  prefided  in  their  coun¬ 
cils,  whofe  image  was  engraved  on  the  fancy,  \vrh.ofe  '  exploits  were  im¬ 
printed  on  their  memory,  even  after  death  enjoyed  an  exiiier.ee  in  the 
imagination  ot  their  followers.  The  force  of  blood,  or  friendfiiip,  of 
affedlion,  among  rude  nations,  is  what  we  cannot  ealilv  conceive  :  but  the 
power  of  imagination  over  the  lenfes  is  what  all  men  have  in  fome  degree 
experienced.  Combine  thele  two  caufes,  and  it  will  not  appear  ftrange 
that  the  image  of  dep  arted  heroes  fliould  have  been  feen  by  their  compa¬ 
nions,  animating  the  battle,  taking  vengeance  on  their  enemies,  and 
performing,  in  a  word,  the  fame  functions  which  they  performed  when 
alive.  An  appearance  fo  unnatural  would  not  excite  terror  among  men 
unacquainted  with  evil  fpirits,  and  who  had  not  learned  to  fear  any 
thing  but  their  enemies.  On  the  contrary  it  confirmed  their  courage, 
flattered  their  vanity,  and  the  teftimony  of  thofe  who  had  feen  it,  fup- 
ported  by  the  extreme  credulity  and  romantic  caft  of  thofe  who  had  not, 
gained  an  univerfal  affent  among  all  the  members  of  their  focicty.  A 
fraall  degree  of  reflection,  however,  would  be  fufficient  to  convince  them, 
that,  as  their  own  heroes  exified  after  death,  it  might  likewife  be  the 
cafe  of  thole  of  their  enemies.  Two  orders  of  gods,  therefore,  would 
be  eftablilhcd,  the  propitious  and  the  hofiiie  ;  the  gods  who  were  to  be 
loved,  and  thofe  who  were  to  be  feared.  But  time,  which  wears  off  the 
impreflions  ot  tradition,  the  frequent  invafions  by  which  the  nations  of 
antiquity  were  ravaged,  defolated,  or  tranfplanted,  made  them  lore  the 
names  and  confound  the  characters  of  tliofe  two  orders  of  divinities,  and 
form  various  fyftems  of  religion,  which,  though  warped  by  a  thoufmd 
particular  circum fiances,  gave  no  fmall  indications  of  their  firft  texture 
and  oiiginal  materials.  For,  in  general,  the  gods  of  the  ancienrs  gave 
abundant  proof  of  human  infirmity.  They  were  fubjeft  to  all  the  pal- 
lions  of  men  ;  they  panook  even  of  their  partial  affections,  and  in  many 
inftances  difcovered  their  preference  of  one  race  or  nation  to  all  others. 
They  did  not  cat  and  drink  the  fame  fubftanccs  with  men  ;  but  they  lived 
on  nedtar  and  nmbrofia ;  they  had  a  particular  plealure  in  fuelling  the 
fleam  ot  the  fitcrifices,  and  they  made  love  with  a  ferocity  unknown  in 
northern  climates.  The  rites  by  which  thev  were  worfliipped,  naturally 
refulted  from  their  charafter.  The  molt  enlightened  among  the  Greeks, 
entertained  nearly  the  fame  notion  of  gods  and  religion,  with  thofe  that 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  poems  of  Heliod  and  Homer;  and  Anaxagoras, 
who  flourifhed  B.  C.  430  years,  was  the  firft,  even  in  Greece,  that  pub¬ 
licly  announced  the  exiftence  of  one  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
univerfe. 

It  mull  be  obferved,  however,  that  the  religion  of  the  ancients  was 
not  much  connected,  either  with  their  private  behaviour,  or  with  their 
political  arrangements.  If  we  except  a  few  fanatical  focieries,  whofe 
principles  do  not  fall  within  our  plan,  the  greater  part  of  mankind  were 
extremely  tolerant  in  their  principles.  They  had  their  own  gods  who 
watched  over  them;  their  neighbours,  they  imagined,  alfo  had  their’s  ; 
and  there  was  room  enough  in  the  univerfe  for  both  to  live  together  in 
good  fellowfliip,  without  interfering  or  joftling  with  one  another.- 
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The  introduction  of  Chriftianity,  by  inculcating  the  unity  of  God,  by 
announcing  the  purity  of  his  character,  and  by  explaining  the  fervice  he 
required  of  men,  produced  a  total  alteration  in  their  religious  fentiments 
and  belief.  But  this  is  not  the  place  for  handling  this  fublime  fubjedf.  It 
is  iufficient  to  obferve  here,  that  a  religion  which  was  founded  on  the 
unity  of  the  Deity,  which  admitted  of  no  afloctation  with  falfe  god's,  muft 
either  be  altogether  deftroyed,  or  become  the  prevailing  belief  of  man¬ 
kind.  The  latter  was  the  cafe.  Chriflianity  made  its  way  among  the 
civilized  part  of  mankind,  by  the  fublimity  of  its  doctrine  and  precepts  ; 
It  requ  red  not  the  aid  of  human  power;  it  fuftained  itfelf  by  the  truth 
and  wifdom  by  which  it  was  characterized  But  in  time  it  became  corrupt¬ 
ed  by  the  introdu&ion  of  worldly  maxims,  of  maxims  very  inconfill^nt 
with  the  precepts  of  its  divine  author,  and  bv  the  ambition  of  the  clergy  ; 
which  at  length  occafloned  the  elevation,  and  exhorbitant  claims  of  the 
bifhop  of  Rome. 

The  management  of  whatever  related  to  the  church  being  naturally 
conferred  on  ihofe  who  had  edablifhed  it,  firfloccalioned  the  elevation  and 
then  the  domination  of  the  clergy,  and  afterwards  of  the  bifhop  of  Rome, 
oyer  all  the  members  of  the  Chnftian  world.  It  is  impoflible  to  defcribe, 
within  our  narrow  limits,  all  the  concomitant  caufes,  fome  of  which  were 
extremely  delicate,  by  which  this  fpecies  of  univerfal  monarchy  was  ef- 
tablilhed.  The  bifliops  of  Rome,  by  being  removed  from  the  control 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  then  refiding  in  Conflantinople  ;  by  borrow¬ 
ing  with  little  variation,  the  religious  ceremonies  and  rites  eliablifhed 
among  the  heathen  world,  and  othcrvvife  working  on  the  credulous  minds 
of  barbarians,  by  whom  that  empire  began  to  be  difmemhered;  and  by 
availing  themfelves  of  every  cireumftance  which  fortune  threw  in  their 
way,  llowly  ereftcd  the  fabric  of  their  antichriftian  power,  at  firft  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  veneration,  and  afterwards  of  terror,  to  all  temporal  princes, 
i.  he  caufes  of  its  happy  difi'olution  are  more  palpable,  and  operated  with 
greater  activity.  The  mofl  efficacious  was  the  rapid  improvement  of  arts, 
government,  and  commerce,  which,  after  many  ages  of  barbarity,  made 
its  way  into  Europe.  The  fcandalous  lives  of  thofe  who  called  them- 
felves  the  “  minijters  of  Jefus  Cbrijlf  their  ignorance  and  tyranny, 
the  delire  natural  to  fovereigns  of  delivering  themfelves  from  a  foreign 
yoke,  the  opportunity  of  applying  to  national  objedis  the  immenle 
weahh  which  had  beendiverttd  to  the  fervice  of  the  church  in  every 
kingdom  of  Europe,  conlpired  with  the  ardour  of  the  firfl  reformers, 
and  haftentd  the  progrefs  of  the  Reformation.  The  unreafonablenefs  of 
the  claims  of  the  church  of  Rome  was  demonflrated;  many  of  their  doc¬ 
trines  were  proved  to  be  equally  unfcriptual  and  irrational ;  and  fome  of 
their  abfurd  mummeries  and  fuperftitions  were  expofcd  both  by  argu¬ 
ment  and  ridicule.  The  fervices  of  the  reformers  in  this  refpedt  give 
them  a  juft  claim  to  our  veneration  ;  bur,  involved  as  they  had  themfelves 
been  in  the  darknefs  of  fupeiftition,  it  was  not  to  be  expedlcd  that  they 
fliould  be  able  wholly  to  free  themfelves  from  errors ;  they  ftili  retained 
an  attachment  to  fome  abfurd  dodlrines,  and  preferved  too  much  of  the 
intolerant  fpirit  of  the  church  from  which  they  had  feparated  themfelves. 
With  all  their  defedls,  they  are  i n titled  to  our  admiration  and  efteem  5 
and  the  reformation  began  by  Luther  in  Germany,  in  the  year  1517, 
and  which  took  place  in  England  A.  D.  1534,  was  an  event  highly  favour¬ 
able  to  the  civil  as  well  as  to  the  religious  rights  of  mankind. 

We  (hail  now  proceed  to  the  main  part  of  our  work,  beginning  with 
Europe,  8 
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EJE  U  R  O  P  E. 

UR  OPE,  though  the  lead  extenfive  quarter  of  the  globe,  contain¬ 
ing  only  about  4,456,065  fquare^miles,  whereas  the  habitable  part* 
of  the  world  in  the  other  quartcis,  are  eflimated  at  36,666,806  fquare 
jniles,  is,  in  many  refpeifts,  that  which  moll  deferves  our  attention. 
There  the  human  mind  has  made  the  greateft  progrefs  towards  its  im¬ 
provement  ;  and  there  the  arts,  whether  of  utility  or  ornament,  the  fei- 
ences,  both  military  and  civil,  have  been  carried  to  the  greateft  perfec¬ 
tion.  If  we  except  the  earlieft  ages  of  the  world,  it  is  in  Europe  that  we 
find  the  greateft  variety  of  character,  government,  and  manners,  and 
from  whence  we  draw  the  greateft  number  of  fails  and  memorials,  either 
for  our  entertainment  or  inftruftion. 

Geography  difeovers  to  us  two  circumftances  with  regard  to  Europe, 
which  perhaps  have  had  a  confiderab’.e  tendency  in  giving  it  the  fuperiority 
over  the  reft  of  the  world.  Firft,  the  happy  temperature  of  its  climate, 
no  part  of  it  lying  within  the  torid  zone;  and  lecondly,  the  great  va¬ 
riety  of  its  furface.  The  effedt  of  a  moderate  climate,  both  on  plants  and 
animals,  is  well  known  from  experience.  The  immenfe  number  of  moun¬ 
tains,  rivers,  feas,  &c.  which  divide  the  different  countries  of  Europe 
from  one  another,  is  likewife  extremely  commodious  for  its  inhabitants. 
Thefe  natural  boundaries  check  the  progrefs  of  conqueft  or  defpotifm, 
which  has  always  been  fo  rapid  in  the  extenfive  plains  of  Africa  and  ths 
Eaft :  the  feas  and  rivers  facilitate  the  intercourfe  and  commerce  between 
different  nations  ;  and  even  the  barren  rocks  and  mountains  are  more  fa¬ 
vourable  for  exciting  human  induftry  and  invention,  than  the  natural  un- 
folicited  luxuriancy  of  more  fertile  foils.  There  is  no  part  of  Europe  fo* 
diverfified  in  its  furface,  fo  interrupted  by  natural  boundaries  or  divifions, 
as  Greece  :  and  we  have  feen  that  it  was  there  the  human  mind  began  to 
know,  and  to  avail  itfelf  of  its  ftrength,  and  that  many  of  the  arts,  fub- 
fervient  to  utility  or  pleaiure,  were  invented,  or  at  leaft  greatly  improved. 
What  Greece  therefore  is  with  regard  to  Europe,  Europe  itfelf  is  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  reft  of  the  globe.  The  analogy  may  even  he  carried  farther, 
and  it  is  worth  while  to  attend  to  it.  As  ancient  Greece  (for  we  do  not  fpeak 
pf  Greece  as  it  is  at  prefent,  under  the  domination  of  Turks  and  unnatural 
tyranny  of  Barbarians)  was  diftinguilhed  above  all  the  reft  of  Europe  for 
the  equity  of  its  laws,  and  the  fteedom  of  its  political  confutation  ;  fo  has 
Europe  in  general  been  remarkable  for  fmaller  deviations,  at  leaft  from 
the  laws  of  nature  and  equality,  than  have  been  admitted  in  other  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  world.  Though  mod  of  the  European  governments  are  mo¬ 
narchical,  we  may  difeover,  on  due  examination,  that  there  are  a  thou- 
fand  little  Springs,  w  hich  check  the  force,  and  foften  the  rigour  of  mo¬ 
narchy  in  Europe,  that  do  not  exift  any  where  elfe.  In  proportion  to  the 
number  and  force  of  thefe  checks,  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  fuch  as 
Ruffia,  Fiance,  Spain,  and  Denmark  differ  from  one  another.  Befides 
monarchies,  in  which  one  man  bears  the  chief  fway,  there  are  in  Europe, 
arjlocracies  or  governments  of  the  nobles,  and  democracies  or  govern¬ 
ments  ot  the  people.  Venice  is  an  example  of  the  former;  Holland,  and 
fome  Hates  ot  Italy  and  Switzerland,  afford  examples  of  the  latter. 
There  are  likewife  mixed  governments,  which  cannot  be  affigned  to  any 
one  clals.  Great  Britain,  which  partakes  of  all  the  three,  is  the  tnoft 
fingular  inftance  of  this  kind  we  are  acquainted  with.  The  other  mixed 
governments  of  Europe  are  compofed  only  of  two  of  the  fimplf  forms. 
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fuch  as  Poland,  feveral  Hates  of  Italy,  &c.  all  which  fliall  be  explained 
at  length  in  their  proper  places. 

The  Chriftian  religion  is  eftablilhed  throughout  every  partvtof  Europe, 
except  Turkey  ;  hut  from  the  various  capacities  of  the  human  mind, 
ftntl  the  different  lights  in  which  fpeculative  opinions  are  apt  to  appear 
when  viewed  by  perfons  of  different  educations  and  paflions,  that  religion 
is  divided  into  a  number  of  different  ft.£ls,  but  which  matt  be  compre¬ 
hended  under  three  general  denominations  ;  ill,  The  Greek  church  ; 
ad,  Popery,  :  and  d,  Proteflamifm  :  which  laft  is  again  divided  into  Lu- 
tltcraniiro  and Calvinifm,  fo  called  from  Luther  and  Calvin,  the  two  dif- 
tinguiflxed  reformers  of  the  1 6th  century. 

The  languages  of  Europe  are  derived  from  the  fix  following  :  the 
Greek,  Latin,  Teutonic  or  old  German,  the  Celtic,  Sclavonic,  and  Gothic. 


GRAND  DIVISIONS  EUROPE- 

H  I  S  grand  diviiion  of  the  earth  is  lituated  between  the  ioth  degree 
^  weft,  and  the  65th  degree  caft  longitude  from  London  :  and  be¬ 
tween  the  36th  and  72c!  degree  of  north  latitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north,  by  the  Frozen  Ocean  :  on  the  eaft,  by  Alia  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  the 
Meditei  rancan  Sea,  which  divides  it  from  Africa;  and  on-the  weft,  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  wh  ich  feparates  it  from  America  :  being  3000  miles  long, 
from  Cape  St.  Vincent  in  the  weft  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oby  in  the 
noith-eaft  ;  and  2500  broad  from  north  to  fouth,  from  the  north  Cape  in 
Norway  to  Cape  Cayha  or  Metapar  in  the  Morea,  the  moll  fouthern  pro- 
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Exclufive  of  the  Bitifli  Hies,  before  mentioned,  Europe  contains  the  fob 

lowing  principal  Iflands  : 


Iflands 


!ln  the  Northern  1 


Ocean. 


Baltic  Sea 


■Mediterranean 
Sea 


Adriatic,  or 
Gulf  of  Venice. 


Iceland.  - - 

Zealand,  Funen,  Alfen,  Falfter,  Lar.g- 
land,  Laland,  Femeren,  Mona,  Born- 

Gothland,  Aland,  Rugen, 

Ofel,  Dagho,  - 

Ufedom,  Wollln,  — — 

■  Ivica,  - 

Majorca,  - 

Minorca,  -■  . . — 

Corfica,  - - - 

Sardinia,  -  ■  - 

Sicily,  - 

’  Lufiena,  Corfu,  Ceplialonia,  Zant,  J 
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Candia,  Rhodes,  Negrapont,  Lemnos, 
Tenedos,  Scyros,  Mytelene,  Scio, 
Samos,  Patmos,  Paros,  Cerigo,  San- 
torin,  &c.  being  part  of  ancient  and 
modern  Greece,  - 
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DENMARK. 

I  Shall,  according  to  my  plan,  begin  this  account  of  his  Danilh  M.i- 
jeffy’s  dominions  with  the  molt  northerly  iituations,  and  divide  them 
into  four  parts  :  ift,  Eaft  and  Weft  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  the  illands 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  2d,  Norway  ;  3d,  Denmark  Proper  ;  and  4th, 
his  German  territories. 

The  dimenfrons  of  thefe  countiies  may  be  feen  in  the  following  table. 
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Funen, 

Falfter  and 

iLangland, 

Femeren, 

Alfen, 

Mona, 

Bornholm, 

mtneJNortn  seas,  Iceland  Ifland 
Norway, 

Danifh  Lapland, 

Weftphalia,  Oldenburg, 

Lower  Saxony,  Stormar, 

Danifh  Holftein 

Total'  163,041 

"Miuorca  was  taken  from  Spain  by  General  Stanhope,  1708,  and  confirmed  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  1713,  but  was  befieged  and  taken  by  the  Spaniard., 
Lbruary  15,1785,  and  confirmed  to  them  by  the  definitive  Treaty  of  Peace,  iigin-d 
a.  Paris,  September  3, 1783, 
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6i  WEST  GREENLAND. 

The  reader  may  perceive,  that  in  the  preceding  table  no  calculation  is 
made  of  the  dimenfipns  of  Eall  and  Weft  Greenland ;  beeaufe,  in  fadf, 
they  are  not  yet  known,  or  known  very  imperfectly  :  we  fnall  proceed  to 
give  the  lateft  accounts  of  them,  and  from  the  belt  authorities  that  have 
came  to  our  hands. 

EAST  and  WEST  GREENLAND,  ICELAND,  and 

THE  ISLANDS  IN  THE  ATLANTIC  OCEAN. 

EAST  GREENLAND. 

THE  mod  northerly  part  of  his  Danifh  mnjefty’s  dominions,  or, 
as  others  call  it,  New  Greenland,  and  the  country  of  Spitzbergen, 
lies  between  9  and  20  degrees  E.  long,  and  76  and  81  deg.  N  lar.  accord¬ 
ing  to  capt.  Phipps’s  obfervations  in  his  Voyage,  1773 *  Though  it  is 
row  claimed  by'  Denmark,  it  certainly  was  difeovered  by  ' hr  Hugh 
Willoughby  in  1553  ;  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  continuation  of  Old  Green¬ 
land.  It  obtained  the  name  of  Spitzbergen  from  the  height  and  rag- 
gednefs  of  its  rocks.  Few  animals  or  vegetables  are  to  be  found  here, 
and  the  flfh  and  fowl  are  laid  to  forfake  the  coalf  in  winter.  The  Ruffians 
of  Archangel  have  formed  within  the  la  IF  30  years,  fettlemenrs  for  hunting 
in  feveral  places  of  the  ifland  of  Spitzbergen.  The  Aurora  Borealis  and 
the  northern  lights  relieved  from  the  lhow,  enabled  them.topurfue  the  chace 
during  the  long  winter’s  night  that  reigns  in  thole  gloomy  regions,  and 
they  take  a  great  number  of  fea-!ions,  which  ferve  them  for  food.  There 
is  a  whale  fifhery,  chiefly  profecuted  by  the  Dutch  and  fome  Britifh  veflcls, 
on  its  coafls.  It  likewife contains  two  harbours;  one  called  South  Haven/ 
and  the  other  Maui  ice  Bay  ;  but  the  inland  parts  are  uninhabited. 

WEST  GREENLAND. 

LIES  between  the  meridian  of  London,  and  50  deg.  W.  long,  and 

between  60  and  76  deg.  N.  law 

Inhabitants.]  By  the  lateft  accounts  from  the  miffiondries  employ¬ 
ed  for  the  converlion  of  the  Greenlanders,  their  whole  number  does  not 
amount  to  above  957  ftated  inhabitants  :  Mr.  Crantz,  however,  thinks 
the  roving  fouthlanders  of  Greenland  may  amount  to  about  7000.  Theie 
is  a  great  refemblance  between  the  al'pecl,  manners,  and  drefs  of  thofe 
natives,  and  the  Efquimaux  Americans,  from  whom  they  naturally  dif¬ 
fer  but  little,  even  after  all  the  pains  which  the  Danifh  and  German  mif- 
lionaries  have  taken  to  convert  and  civilize  them.  They  are  low  of  fla- 
turc,  few  exceeding  five  feet  in  height,  and  the  generality  ate  not  fo  tall. 
The  hair  of  their  heads  is  long,  ftraighr,  and  of  a  black  colour  ;  but  they 
have  feldom  any  beards,  beeaufe  it  is  their  conflant  practice  to  root  them 
out.  Thev  have  high  breads  and  bioad  fhouldc-rs,  efpecially  the  women, 
who  are  obliged  to  carry  great  burdens  from  their  younger  years.  They 
are  very  light  and  nimble  of  foot,  and  can  alfo  ufe  their  hands  with  much 
Ikill  and  dexterity .  They  are  not  very  lively  in  their  tempers,  but  they  are  ’ 
good  humoured,  friendly,  and  unconcerned  about  futurity.  Their  moft 
agreeable  food  is  the  flefli  of  rein  deer;  but  that  is  now  fcarce  ‘among 
them,  and  their  beft  piovifions  are  fid),  feals,  and  fea-fovvl.  Their 
drink  is  clear  water,  which  ftands  in  the  houfe  in  a  great  copper  vcflel,  or 
in  a  wooden  tub,  which  is  very  neatly  made  by  them,  ornamented  with 
filh  boi.es  and  lings,  and  provided  with  a  pewter  ladle  o  dipping  diftu 


WEST  GREENLAND. 

The  men  make  their  hunting  and  fifhing  implements,  and  prepare  the- 
wood-work  of  their  boats;  and  the  women  cover  them  with  fltins.  The 
men  hunt  and  fifii,  but  when  they  have  towed  their  booty  to  land,  they 
trouble  them  (elves  no  farther  about  it ;  nay  it  would  be  accounted  be¬ 
neath  their  dignity  only  to  draw  the  feal  up  upon  the  (bore.  The  wo¬ 
men  are  the  butchers  and  cooks,  and  alfo  the  curriers  to  drefs  the  pelts, 
and  make  cloaths,  (hoes,  and  boots,  out  of  them ;  fo  that  they  are  like- 
wife  both  (hoemakers  and  taylors.  The  women  alfo  build  and  repair  the 
houfes  and  tents,  fo  far  as  relates  to  the  mafonry,  the  men  doing  only  the 
carpenters  work.  They  live  in  huts  during  their  winter,  which  is  incre¬ 
dibly  fevere ;  but  Mr.  Crantz,  who  has  given  us  the  lateft  and  beft  ac¬ 
counts  of  this  country,  fays  that,  in  their  longeft  Cummer  days  it  is  fo  hot 
that  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  throw  off  their  fummer  garments.  They 
have  no  trade,  though  they  have  a  moft  improveable  fifhery  upon  their 
coafls ;  but  they  empl  >y  all  the  year  either  in  fi firing  or  hunting,  in  which 
they  are  very  dexterous,  particularly  in  catching  and  killing  feals. 

Curiosities.]  The  taking  of  whales  in  the  feas  of  Greenland,  among 
tire  fields  of  ice  that  have  been  increafing  for  ages,  is  one  of  the  greateit 
curiofities  in  nature.  Thefe  fields,  or  pieces  of  ice,  are  frequently  more 
than  a  mile  in  length,  and  upwards  of  a  too  feet  in  thicknefs ;  and  when 
they  are  put  in  motion  by  a  florm  nothing  can  be  more  terrible ;  the 
Dutch  had  13  (hips  crufhed  to  pieces  by  them  in  one  feafon. 

There  are  feveral  kind  of  whales  in  Greenland  ;  fome  white,  and  other# 
black.  The  black  fort,  the  grand  bay  whale,  is  in  mold  efteem  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  bulk,  and  the  great  quantity  of  fat  or  blubber  he  affords, 
which  turns  to  oil.  His  tongue  is  about  18  feet  long,  inclofed  in  long 
pteces  of  what  we  call  whalebone,  which  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  hair 
like  horfe-hair ;  and  on  each  fide  of  his  tongue  are  250  pieces  of  this 
whalebone.  As  to  the  bones  of  his  body  they  are  as  hard  as  an  ox^ 
bones,  and  of  no  ufe.  There  are  no  teeth  in  his  mouth  ;  and  he  is  ufu- 
ally  between  60  and  80  feet  long;  very  thick  about  the  head;  but  grows 
3 e is  from  thence,  to  the  tail. 

When  the  feamen  fee  a  whale  fpout,  the  word  is  immediately  given, 
fall ,  fall,  when  every  one  haftens  from  the  fliip  to  his  boat ;  fix  or  eight 
men  being  appointed  to  a  boat,  and  four  or  five  boats  ufualfy  belong  to- 
one  (hip. 

When  they  come  near  the  whale,  the  harpooner  firikes  him  with  ]ii9 
harpoon  (a  barbed  dart),  and  the  monfter  finding  himftlf  wounded,  runs 
Cwiftly  dowrn  into  the  deep,  and  would  carry  the  boat  along  with  him  if 
they  did  not  give  him  line  fad  tnbngh  ;  and  to  prevent  the  wood  of  the 
boat  taking  fire  by  the  violent  rubbing  of  the  rope  on  the  fide  of  it,  one  wet3 
it  conftantly  with  a  mop.  After  the  whale  has  run  fome  hundred  fathoms 
deep,  he  is  forced  to  come  up  for  air,  when  he  makes  fuch  a  terrible  noife 
with  hisfpquting,  thqt  fome  have  compared  if  to  the  firing  of  caunort.  As 
foon  as  he  appears  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  fome  of  the  harpooners  fix 
another  harpoon  in  him,  whereupon  he  plunges  again  into  the  deep^;  and 
when  he  comes  up  a  (econd  time,  they  pierce  him  with  fpears  in  the  vital 
parts  till  he  fjpouts  out  dreams  of  blood  infiead  of  water,  beating  the 
waves  wjth  his  tail  and  fins  till  the  fea  is  all  in  a  foam,  the  boats  continu¬ 
ing  to  follo  w  him  fame  leagues,  till  he  has  loll  his  ftrength  ;  and  when  he  is 
dying  he  turns  himfelf  upon  his  back,  and  is  drawn  on  fiiore  or  to  the 
(hip,  if  they  be  at  a  difiance  from  the  land.  There  they  cut  him  in  pieces, 
and  by  boiling  the  blubber  extract  the  oil,  if  they  have  conveniences 
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on  fliore ;  otherwise  they  barrel  up  the  pieces  and  bring  them  home; 
fcuc  nothing  can  lmell  ilronger  than  thefe  (hips  do.  Every  fifti  is  comput¬ 
ed  to  yield  between  60  and  100  barrels  of  oil,  of  the  value  of  3I.  or  4I.  a 
barrel.  Though  the  Danes  claim  the  country  of  Ealt  and  Weft  Green* 
land,  where  thefe  whales  are  taken,  the  Dutch  have  in  a  manner  mono¬ 
polized  this  filliery.  Of  hue  the  Englifli  have  alio  been  very  fuccefsful. 
in  it. 
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r'~W~'  H  I  S  ifland,  which  teceives  its  name  from  the  great  mafles  of  ice 
J.  that  are  keen  near  it,  lies  between  63  and  67  deg.  N.  lar.  and  be¬ 
tween  1 1  and  27  deg.  W.  long.  It  extends  four  bundled  miles  in  length, 
and  an  hundred  and  fixty  in  breadth,  containing  about  46,000  fquare 
miles.  In  April,  1783,  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland  obferved  fomething 
riling  and  flaming  in  the  fea,  to  the  fout’n  of  Grinbourgh,  at  eight  miles 
Ji fiance  from  the  rocks  des  Oifeaux,  which  afterwards  was  found  to  be  a 
new  itlnnd.  The  fadt  is  authentic,  but  its  dimeniions  and  fituation  are 
not  well  afcertained.  That  inlormation  brought  by  the  laft  Hr  ip  from 
thence,  was,  that  the  ifland  was  Kill  increaling,  and  that  great  quantities 
of  fire  illued  from  two  ot  its  eminences. 

Population,  Inhabitants,  Manners,  and  Customs.]  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  a  Norwegian  colonv,  among  which  there  were  many  Swedes, 
let  1  led  in  Iceland  in  the  ninth  century.  They  found  there  inhabitants 
who  were  Chriilians, . and  whom  they  called  Papas.  It  is  faid,  that  the 
Norwegians  alfo  found  among  them  ltilh  books,  bells,  ar.J  crofters  :  and 
It  ;s  conjectured  that  the  people  who  were  there,  when  the  Norwegians 
arrived  in  the  ifland,  originally  came  from  England  and  Iieland.  The 
inhabitants  long  retained  their  freedom  ;  but  they  were  at  l  ift  obliged  to 
fubmit  to  the  kings*  of  Nortvav,  and  afterwards  became  fubjedl,  together 
with  Norway,  to  the  kings  of  Denmark.  They  were  at  firft  governed  by 
an  admiral,  who  was  fent  there  every’  year  to  make  the  neceifary  regula¬ 
tions  :  bur  that  mode  has  now  been  changed  for  many  years,  and  a  govern¬ 
or  appointed  who  is  fly  led  Stftfamtmani 1,  and  who  conftantly  refides  in 
rhe  country. 

The  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland  is  computed  at  about  60,000, 
which  is  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  extint  of  the  country.  It  has  been 
much  more  populous  in  former  times,  but  great  numbers,  have  been  de- 
ftroyed  by  contagious  difeafes.  The  plague  carried  off  many  thoufands 
from  1402  to  1404.  Many  parts  of  Iceland  have  alfo  been  depopulated 
by'  famine  :  for  though  the  Icelanders  cannot  in  general  be  faid  to  be  in 
want  of  necdlary  food,  yet  the  country  has  feveral  times  been  vifited  by 
great  famines.  1  hefe  have  been  chiefly  occafioned  by  the  Greenland 
floating  ice  ;  which,  when  it  comes  in  great  quantities,  prevents  the  graft 
from  growing,  and  puts  an  entire  flop  to  their  Wiling.  The  fmall-pox  has 
likewile  been  very  fatal  here;  for  in  the  years  1707  and  1708  that  difeafe 
tlcflroyed  16,000  perfons. 

The  Icelanders  in  general  are  middle-fized,  and  well  made,  though 
not  very  ftrong.  They  are  an  boneft,  well-intentioned  people,  mode¬ 
rately  induftrious,  and  very'  faithful  and  obliging.  Theft  is  feldom  heard 
of  among  them.  They’ are  much  inclined  to  hofpitality,  and  exercife  it 
as  far  as  their  poverty  will  permit.  Their  chief  employment  is  attending 
to  filling  and  the  care  of  their  cattle.  On  the  coafts  the  men  employ 
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their  tune  in  fifliing  both  winter  and  fummcr;  and  the  women  prepare  the 
fifii,  and  few  and  fpin.  The  men  alfo  prepare  leather,  work  at  feveral 
mechanic  trades,  and  fome  few  work  in  gold  and  filver.  They  likewife 
manufatture  a  coarfe  kind  of  cloth,  which  they  call  wadmal.  They 
have  an  uncommonly  ftrong  attachment  to  their  native  country,  and  think 
themfelvcs  no  where  e!fe  fo  happy.  An  Icelander,  therefore,  feldom  fet- 
tles  in  Copenhagen,  though  the  moll  advantageous  conditions  fliould  be 
offered  him.  Their  difpolitions  are  ferious,  and  they  are  much  inclined 
to  religion.  They  never  pafs  a  river,  or  any  other  dangerous  place,  with¬ 
out  previoully  taking  oft  their  hats,  and  imploring  the  divine  prote&ion  ; 
and  they  are  always  thankful  for  their  prefervation,  when  thev  have  paffed 
the  danger.  When  they  meet  together,  their  chief  paftime  confifts  in 
reading  iheir  hiftory.  1  he  mutter  of  the  houfe  begins,  and  the  reft  con¬ 
tinue  in  their  turns  when  he  is  tired.  They  are  famous  for  playing  at 
chefs  ;  and  one  of  their  paftimes  confifts  in  reciting  verfes.  Sometime* 
a  man  and  woman  take  one  another  by  the  hand,  and  by  turns  fing  ftan- 
zas,  which  are  a  kind  ot  dialogue,  and  in  which  the  company  occahonally 
join  in  chorus.  The  drefs  of  the  Icelanders  is  not  elegant  or  orna¬ 
mental,  but  is  neat,  cleanly,  and  (uited  to  the  climate.  On  their  fingers 
the  women  wear  feveral  gold,  filver,  or  brafs  rings.  The  poorer  women 
dteis  in  the  coarfe  cloth,  called  wadmal,  and  always  wear  black  :  thofe 
who  are  in  better  circumftances  wear  broad  cloth,  with  filver  ornaments, 
gut.  "1  he  houfes  of  the  Icelanders  are  generally  bad  :  in  fome  places  they 
are  built  of  drift  wood,  and  in  others  they  arc  raifed  of  lava,  with  mofs, 
Huffed  btt.\ ecn  the  lava.  Their  roofs  are  coveted  with  fods  Hid  over 
rafters,  or  fometimes  over  ribs  of  whales,  which  are  both  more  durable 
and  more  expenfive  than  wood.  They  have  not  even  a  chimney  in  their 
kitchens,  but  only  lay  their  fuel  on  the  earth,  between  three  ftones  ;  and 
the  fmoke  iffues  from  a  fquare  hole  in  the  roof.  Their  food  principally 
confifts  of  dried  fifli,  four  butter,  which  they  confider  as  a  great  dainty, 
milk  mixed  with  water  and  whey,  and  a  little  meat.  Bread  is  fo  fcarce 
among  them,  that  there  is  hardly  any  peafant  who  eats  it  above  three  or 
lour  months  in  the  year. 

Religion.]  The  only  religion  tolerated  in  Iceland  is  the  Lutheran. 
The  churches  on  the  eaft,  fouth,  and  weft  quarters  of  the  itland,  are  under 
the  jurifdidtion  of  the  bilhop  of  Skalholt  (,the  capital  of  the  ifland),  and 
thofe  of  the  north  quarter  are  fubje<a  to  the  bilhop  of  Hoolum.  The 
lffand  is  divided  into  189  parifiies  of  which  1  27  belong  to  the  fee  of  Skal¬ 
holt,  and  62  to  that  of  Hoolum.  All  the  minifters  are  natives  of  Iceland, 
and  receive  a  yearly  falary  of  four  or  five  hundred  rix-dollais  from  the 
king,  exulufive  of  what  they  have  from  iheir  congregations. 

Language  ]  The  language  in  Iceland  is  the  fame  as  that  formerly 
lpoken  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  and  has  been  preferved  fo 

pure,  that  any  Icelander  underftands  their  molt  ancient  traditional  hifto- 

nes. 


Learning  and  learned  men.]  It  is  Laid  that  poetry  formerly 
liounllied  very  much  in  Iceland  :  and  we  are  informed  that  Egil  Skalla- 
grimlon,  Kormack,  Ogmundfon,  Glum  Geirfon,  and  Thorlief  farlaa  were 
celebrated  as  great  poets.  But  the  art  of  writing  was  not  much  in  ufe  till 
aherthe  yeariooo;  though  the  Runic  chara&ers  wereknownin  that  country 
before  that  period,  and  molt  probably  brought  thither  from  Norway. 
After  the  reception  of  the  Chnftian  religion,  the  Latin  charafters  were 
immediately  adopted,  as  the  Runic  alphabet,  which  only  conlifis  of  fixteen 
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letters  was  found  infufficient.  The  firft  Icelandic  biftiop,  Ifleif,  founded 
a  fchool  at  Skalholt;  and  loon  after  they  founded  four  other  fchools,  in 
which  the  youth  were  inftru&ed  in  the  Latin  tongue,  divinity,  and  fome 
parts  of  theoretic  philofophy.  And  from  the  introduction  of  the  Chriltian 
religion  here,  till  the  year  1264,  "'ben  Iceland  became  fubjeCt  to  Norway, 
it  was  one  of  the  few  countries  in  Europe,,  and  the  only  one  in  the  North, 
wherein  the  fciences  weie  cultivated  and. held  in  elfeem. 

But  this  period  of  time,  feems  to  have  produced  more  learned  men  in 
Iceland  than  any  other  period  fince.  It  appears  from  their  ancient  chro¬ 
nicles,  that  they  had  confiderable  knowledge  in  morality,  philofophy,  na¬ 
tural  hiftory,  and  aftronomy.  Moft, of  their  works  were  written  in  the 
11  th,  1 2th,  13th,  and  1  jth  centuries;  and  fome  of  them  Kfrve  been 
printed.  Mr.  Banks,  now.  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  prefented  one  hundred  and 
iixty-two  Icelandic  manuferipts  to  the  Britifli  Mufcum.  That  gentleman 
vilited  Iceland  in  1772,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Solander,  Dr.  Van  Broil, 
and  Dr.  Lind.  Dr.  Van  Troil,  who  publiflied  an  account  of  their  voy¬ 
age,  oblerves,  that  he  found  more  knowledge  among  the  lower  clafs  in 
Iceland  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  moft  other  places,;  that  many  of  them 
could  repeat  th.e  works  of  fome  of  their  poets  by  heart ;  and  that  a  peafant 
was  feldom  to  be  found,  who,  befides  being  well  inilruCled  in  the  principles 
of  religion,  was  not  alio  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  his  own  country; 
which  p  oceeds  from  the  frequent  reading  of  their  traditional  hiftories,  that 
being  one  of  their  principal  amufements. 

John  Arefon,  biftiop  of  Hoolum,  employed  J  hn  MatthiefTon,  a  native 
of  Sweden,  in  eftablifhing  a  printing-  prefs  in  Iceland,  about  the  year 
14 30  ;  and  the  nrll;  book  printed  by  him  there  was  the  Breviariutn  Nidaro- 
lienfe.  He  alfo  printed  an  ecclefiaftical  manual,  Luther’s  catechifm,  and 
other  books  of  that  kind.  The  Icelandic  code  of  laws  appeared  in  1 578, 
and  the  Icelandic  Bible  in  15-4.  A  new  privileged  printing-office  has 
lately  been  .eftablifhed  at  Hrappfey  in  this  ifland,  and  at  which  feveral 
valuable  books  have  been  printed. 

Mountains,  volcanoes,  and  natural  curiosities.]  Though 
th'S  ifland  is  fituared  fo  far  to  the  north,  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  are 
more  known  than  in  many  countries  in  much  warmer  climates.  The  for¬ 
mer  have  feveral  times  laid  the  country  almoft  defolate,  particularly  in  the 
years  1734,  >752,  and  1755,  when  fiery  eruptions  broke  out  of  the  earth 
and  produced  very  fatal  conftquences.  Many  of  the  fnowy  mountains 
have  alfo  gradually  become  volcanoes.  One  of  thefe  burning  mountains, 
Heckla,  is  the  beft  known,  efpecially  to  foreigners.  This  mountain  is  fi- 
tuated  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  ifland,  about  four  miles  from  the  fea- 
coaft,  and  is  divided  into  three  points  at  the  top,  the  higheft  of  which  is 
that  in  the  middle  ;  and  which  is  computed  to  be  above  3000  feet  higher 
than  the  fea.  This  mountain  has  frequently  lent  forth  flames,  and  a  tor¬ 
rent  of  burning  matter.  Its  eruptions  were  particularly  dreadful,  in  1693, 
when  they  oec. Tinned  terrible  devaftations,  the  afhes  being  thrown  all 
round  the  ifland  to  the  diftanee  of  1 80  Englifh  miles.  The  lalt  eruption  of 
mount  Heckla  happened  in  1766.  ft  began  on  the  5th  of  April,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  7th  of  September  following.  Flames  proceeded  alfo  from  it 
in  December  1771,  and  1772  ;  but  no  eruptions  of  lava. 

But  amongft  all  the  curiofities  in  Iceland,  nothing  is  more  worthy  of 
attention  than  the  hot  fpouting  water-fprings  with  which  this  ifland 
abounds,  The  hot  fprings  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Carlfbad,  Bath,  and 
Switzerland,  and  feveral  others  found  in  Italy,  are  confidered  as  very  re¬ 
markable  ; 
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markable  ;  but,  excepting  in  the  la  ft  mentioned  country,  the  water  no 
where  becomes  fo  hot  as  to  boil ;  nor  is  it  any  where  known  to  be  thrown 
fo  high,  as  the  hot  fpouting  water-fprings*  in  Iceland.  AU  thofe  water¬ 
works  that  have  been  contrived  with  fo  much  art,  and  at  fo  enormous  an 
expence,  cannot  by  any  means  be  compared  with  thefe.  The  water-works 
at  St.  Cloud,  which  are  thought  the  greateft  among  all  the  French  water¬ 
works,  call  up  a  thin  column  eighty  feet  into  the  air  :  while  fome  fp rings 
in  Iceland  fpout  columns  of  water,  of  feveral  feet  in  thicknefs,  to  the 
height  of  many  fathoms ;  and,  as  many  affirm,  of  feveral  hundred  feer. 
Thefe  fprings  are  of  unequal  degrees  of  hear.  From  fome,  the  water 
flows  gently  as  from  other  fprings,  and  it  is  then  called  a  bath  :  trorn 
ethers,  it  fpouts  boiling  water  with  a  great  noil'e,  and  it  is  then  called  a 
kettle.  Though  the  degree  of  heat  is  unequal,  yet  Dr.  Van  Troil  fays, 
that  he  does  not  remember  ever  to  have  obferved  it  under  188  of  Fahren¬ 
heit’s  thermometer.  At  Geyfer,  Roeyhuni,  and  Laugarvatn,  he  found 
it  at  212  ;  and  iriithe  laft  place,  in  the  ground,  at  a  little  hot  current  of 
water,  213  degrees.  It  is  very  . common  for  fome  of  the  fpouting-fprings 
to  ceafe,  and  others  to  rife  up  in  their  ftead.  Frequent  earthquakes,  and 
fubterranean  noifes,  heard  at  the  time,  caufe  great  terror  to  the  people 
who  live  in  the  neighbourhood.  In-feveta!  of  thefe  hot-fprings,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  who  live  near  them  boil  their  victuals,  only  by  hanging  a  pot,  into 
which  the  flcfli  is  put  in  cold  water,  in  the  water  of  the  l'pring.  They  alfo 
bathe  in  the  rivulets  that  run  from  them,  which,  by  degrees,  become 
lube  warm,  or  are  cooled  by  their  being  mixed  with  rivulets  or  cold  wa¬ 
ter.  The  cows  that  drink  of  thefe  fpiings  are  faid  to  yield  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  quantity ,  of  milk,  and  it  is  likewife  efteemed  very  wholefome  when 
drank  by  the  human  fpecies. 

The  largeft  of  all  the  fpouting-fprings  in  Iceland  is  called  Geyfer.  It 
is  about  two  days  journey  from  Heckla,  and  not  far  from  Skalholt.  In 
approaching  towards  it,  a  loud  roaring  noife  is  heard,  like  the  rufhing  of 
a  torrent,  precipitating  itfeif  from  ftupendous  rocks.  The  water  here 
fpouts  feveral  times  a  day,  but  always  by  ftarts,  and  after  certain  intervals. 
Some  travellers  have  affirmed  that  it  fpouts  to  the  height  of  (ixty  fathoms’. 
The  water  is  thrown  up  much  higher  at  fome  times  than  at  others ;  when 
Dr.  Van  Troil  was  there,  the  utrnoft  height  to  which  it  mounted  vva3 
computed  to  he  92  feet. 

Bafaltine  pillars  are  likewife  very  common  in  Iceland,  which  are  fup- 
pnftd  to  have  been  produced  by  fubterraneous  fires.  The  lower  fort  of 
people  imagine  thefe  pillars  to  have  been  piled  upon  one  another  by  giants, 
who  made  ufc  of  fupernatural  force  to  tffeft  it.  They  have  generally 
from  three  to  (even  fides,  and  are  from  four  to  feven  feet  in  thicknefs,  and 
from  twelve  to  fixteen  yards  in  length,  without  any  horizontal  dwilions. 
In  fome  places  they  are  only  feen  here  and  there,  among  the  lava  in  the 
mountains :  but  in  fome  other  places,  they  extend  two  or  three  miles  i;i 
length  without  interruption. 

There  are  iinmenfe  mafles  of  ice,  by  which  every  year  great  damage 
is  done  to  this  country,  and  which  affect  the  climate  of  it;  they  arrive 
Commonly  with  a  N.  W.  or  N.  N.  W.  wind  from  Greenland.  The 
field  ice  is  of  two  or  three  fathoms  thicknefs,  is  fepnmtrd  by  the  winds, 
and  lefs  dreaded  than  the  rock  or  mountain-ice,  which  is  often  feen  fifty 
and  more  feet  above  water,  and  is  at  leaft  nine  times  the  lame  depth  below 
water.  Thefe  prodigious  mafles  of  ice  are  lrequcntly  lek  in  ll'.o.d  water, 
fixed,  as  it  were,  to  the  ground,  and  in  that  {fate  remain  many  months, 
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nay,  it  is  faid  even  years  undilfolved,  chilling  all  the  ambient  part  of  the 
atmofphere  tor  many  miles  round.  When  many  fuch  lofty  and  bulky 
malfes  of  ice  are  flouting  together,  the  wood  that  is  often  drifted  along 
between  them,  is  lo  much  chafed,  and  prefled  with  fuch  violence  together, 
that  it  takes  tire  :  which  ciicumltance  has  occalioned  fabulous  accounts 
of  the  ice  being  in  flames.  The  ice  cauled  fo  violent  a  cold  in  1753,  and 
1734,  that  horfes  and  fheep  dropped  down  dead  on  account  of  i r,  as  ued 
as  for  want  of  food:  horfes  were  obferved  to  feed  upon  dead  cattle,  and 
the  flicep  to  eat  of  each  other’s  wool.  A  number  of  bears  arrive  yearly 
with  the  ict ,  which  commit  great  ravages,  particularly  among  the  fheep. 
The  Icelanders  attempt  to  dettroy  thefe  intruders  as  foon  as  they  get  fight 
of  them  ;  and  fomettmes  they  afi'emble  together,  and  drive  them  back  to 
the  ice,  w  th  which  they  often  float  off  again.  For  want  of  fire  arms, 
thet*  are  obligpd  to  make  ufe  of  fpears  on  thefe  occafions.  The  govern¬ 
ment  encourages  the  natives  to  deftroy  thefe  animals,  by  paying  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  ten  dollars  for  every  bear  that  is  killed.  Their  fkins  are  alfo 
purchafcd  for  the  king,  and  are  not  allowed  to  be  fold  to  any  other 
perfbn. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  no  wood  grows  fucceftfully  in  Iceland  ;  nay, 
there  are  veiy  lew  trees  to  be  found  on  the  whole  ifland,  though  theie 
are  ceitain  proofs  that  wood  formerly  grew  there  in  great  abundance.  Nor 
can  corn  be  cultivated  here  to  any  advantage;  though  cabbages,  pariley, 
turnips,  and  peas,  may  be  met  with  in  five  or  fix  gardens,  which  are  faid 
to  be  all  that  are  in  the  whole  ifland. 

Trade.]  The  commerce  of  this  ifland  is  monopolized  by  a  Danifli 
company.  The  foil  upon  the  fea-coaft  is  tolerably  good  for  pafture : 
and  though  there  is  not  any  confiderablc  town  in  the  whole  ifland,  the 
Icelanders  have  feveral  frequented  ports.  Their  exports  confifls  of  dried 
fiflr,  failed  mutton  and  lamb,  beef,  butter,  tallow,  train-oil,  coarfe  woollen- 
cloths,  dockings,  gloves,  raw  wool,  fheep-lkins,  lamb-fkins,  fox-furs  of 
various  colours,  eider-down,  and  feathers.  Their  imports  conlifl  of 
timber,  fifliing-lincs  and  hooks,  tobacco,  bread,  horl'c-fliocs,  brandy, 
wine,  fait,  linen,  and  a  little  lilk  ;  exclulive  of  feme  necelfaries  and  fupei- 
fiuities  for  the  more  wealthy. 

Strength  and  revenue.]  As  Iceland  affords  no  bait  for  avarice 
or  ambition,  the  inhabitants  depend  entirely  upon  his  Danifli  majefty’s 
protection  ;  and  the  revenue  he  draws  tiom  the  country  amounts  to  about 
30,000  crowns  a  year. 


THE  FARO  or  FERRO  ISLANDS, 

SO  called  from  their  lying  in  a  clufier,  and  the  inhabitants  ferrying 
from  one  ifland  to  another.  They  are  about  24  in  number,  and  lie 
between  61  and  63  deg.  W.  long,  from  London.  The  lpace  of  this  cluf- 
ter  extends  about  60  miles  in  length  and  40  in  breadth,  300  miles  to  the 
weft  ward  of  Norway  ;  having  Shetland  and  the  Orkneys  on  the  fouth- 
cafl,  and  Greenland  and  Iceland  upon  the  north  and  north-weft.  The 
trade  and  income  of  the  inhabitants,  who  may  be  about  3000  or  40:0, 
add  little  or  nothing  to  the  revenues  of  Denmark. 


NORWAY. 

Name,  boundaries,  1  r  9  M-IE  nataral  fignification  of  Norway  is, 
and  extent  J  JL  the  Nortbern-^»ay,  It  is  bounded  on  the 
South  by  the  entrance  into  the  Baltic  called  the  Scaggciae,  or  Categate  ; 
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on  the  Weft  and  North  by  the  northern  ocean  ;  and  on  the  Eaft  it  is  di¬ 
vided  fiom  Sweden  by  a  long  ridge  ot  mountains,  called  at  different  parts 
by  different  names ;  as  Filleficld,  Dofrefuld,  Runfield,  and  Dourficld. 
The  reader  may  confult  the  table  of  dimejillons  in  Denmark  for  its  ex¬ 
tent  ;  but  it  is  a  country  fo  little  known  to  the  rell  of  Europe,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  fix  its  dimenfions  with  precifion. 

Climate.]  The  climate  of  Norway  varies  according  to  its  extent, 
and  its  pofuion  towards  the  fea.  At  Bergen  the  winter  is  moderate,  and 
the  fea  is  practicable.  The  eaflern  parts  of  Norway  are  commonly  co¬ 
vered  with  fnow  ;  and  the  cold  generally  fets  in  about  the  middle  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  with  intenfe  feverity,  to  the  middle  of  Apiil  ;  the  waters  being  all 
that  while  frozen  to  a  coniiderable  thicknefs.  In  1719,  7000  Swedes, 
who  were  on  their  march  to  attack  Drontheim,  periflied  in  the  fnow,  on 
the  mountain  which  feparates  Sweden  from  Norway;  and  their  bodies 
were  found  in  different  pollures.  But  even  froft  and  fnow  have  their  con¬ 
veniences,  as  they  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  goods  by  land.  As  to 
the  more  northern  parts  of  this  country,  called  Finmark,  the  cold  is  fo 
intenfe,  that  they  are  but  little  known.  At  Bergen  the  longeft  day  con- 
fills  of  about  19  hours,  and  the  fhorteft  of  about  fix.  In  fummer,  the 
inhabitants  can  read  and  write  at  midnight  by  the  light  of  the  Iky  ;  and 
in  the  moft  northerly  parts,  about  midfummer,  the  fun  is  continually  in 
view.  In  thofe  parts,  however,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  there  is  only  a 
faint  glimmering  of  light  at  noon  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half;  owing 
to  the  reflexion  of  the  fun’s  rays  on  the  mountains.  Nature,  notwith- 
flanding,  has  been  fo  kind  to  the  Norwegians,  that  in  the  midft  of  their 
darknefs,  the  fky  is  fo  ferene,  and  the  moon  and  the  aurora  borealis  fo 
bright,  that  they  can  carry  on  their  fiffiery,  and  work  at  their  fevcral  trades 
in  the  open  air. 

The  air  is.fo  pure  in  fome  of  the  inland  parts,  that  it  has  been  faid  the 
inhabitants  live  lo  long  as  to  be  tired  of  life,  and  caufc  themfelves  to  be 
tianfpoited  to  a  lefs  falubrious  air.  Sudden  thaws,  and  fnow-falls,  have 
however,  fometimes  dreadful  effeCb,  and  deftroy  whole  villages.  ’ 

Mountains.]  Norway  is  reckoned  one  -of  the  moft  mountainous 
countries  in  the  world  ;  for  it  contains  a  chain  of  unequal  mountains  run« 
ning  from  fouth  to  north  :  to  pafs  that  of  Hardanger,  a  man  mud  travel 
about  feventy  Englifh  mile3 ;  and  to  pafs  others,  upwards  of  fifty.  Do- 
frefield  is  counted  the  higheft  mountain,  perhaps  in  Europe.  The  rivers 
and  cataracts  which  interleft  thofe  dreadful  precipices,  and  that  are  pair- 
able  only  by  ilight  tottering  wooden  bridges,  render  ttavelling  in  this 
country  very  terrible  and  dangerous  ;  though  the  government  is  at  the 
expence  of  providing  at  different  llages,  houlcs  accommodated  with  fire, 
light,  and  kitchen  furniture.  Detached  from  this  valf  chain,  other  im- 
menfe  mountains  prefent  themfelves  all  over  Norway  ;  fome  of  them  with 
rcfervoiis  of  water  on  the  top  ;  and  the  whole  forming  a  moft  furpriling 
landfcape.  The  a&ivity  of  the  natives  in  recovering  their  (heep  and 
goats,  when  penned  up,  through  a  falfe  ftep,  in  one  of  thofe  rocks,  is 
wonderful.  The  owner  directs  himfelf  to  be  lowered  down  from  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  fitting  on  a  crofs  ftick,  tied  to  the  end  of  a  long  rope  ; 
and  when  he  arrives  at  the  place,  where  the  creature  Hands,  he  fallens  it 
to  the  fame  cord,  and  it  is  drawn  up  with  himfelf.  The  caverns  that  are 
to  be  met  with  in  thefe  mountains,  are  more  wonderful  than  thofe,  per¬ 
haps,  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  though  lefs  liable  to  obfervation. 
One  of  them  called  Dolfteen  was,  in  1750,  vifited  by  two  clergymen; 
who  reported  that  they  proceeded  in  it  till  they  heard  the  fea  dalhmg 
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over  their  heads ;  that  the  paffage  was  as  wide  and  as  high  as  an  ordinary 
church,  the  lldes  perpendicular,  and  the  roof  vaulted  ;  that  they  defeended 
a  flight  of  natural  flairs ;  but  when  they  arrived  at  another,  they  durft 
not  venture  to  proceed, 'but  returned  ;  and  that  they  combined  two  candles 

going  and  returning.  .  .  .  .  .  ,,  ,  .  , 

Forests.]  The  chief  wealth  of  Norway  lies  in  ns  fqrelts,  which 
furnifh  foreigners  with  mails,  beams,  planks,  arid  boards  :  and  ferve  be- 
fidefor  ali  dome  it  ic  ufes  ;  particularly  the  conftruftion  of  houfes,  bridges, 
fldps,  and  for  charcoal  to  the  foundries.  The  chief  timber  growing 
here ’are  fir,  ancf  pine,  elm,  afh,  yew,  benreed  (a  very'  curious  WOod), 
birch,  beech,  dak,  elm,  or  alder,  juniper,  the  aipin-tree,  the  comol  or 
iloe-'rrfee,  hazel,  elder,  and  even  ebony  (under  the  mountains  ofKolen), 
lime  or  linden-tree,  and  willows.  The  fums  which  Norway  receives  for 
timber  are  very  confiderable  ;  but  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants  is  greatly 
affifted  by  the  courfe  of  their  rivets,  and  the  fitiladori  of  their  lakes; 
which  afford'  them  not  only  the  convenioncy  already  mentioned,'  of  float¬ 
ing  doWn  their  timber,  but  that  of  ereding  faw- mills,  for  dividing  then; 
large  beams  into  planks  and  deals.  A  tenth  of  all  flawed  timber  belongs 
to  his  Danifil  majefty,  and  forms  no  inconlirierable  part  of  his  re¬ 
venue,  ;  .  - 

Stones,  metals,  and  minerals. ]  Norway  contains  qnames  ot 
excellent  marble,  as  well  as  many  other  kinds  of  ftoncs;  and.  the  magnet 
is  found  in  the ‘iron  mines.  The  amianthus,  or  albeftos,  Which  being  of 
an  incombuftible  nature,  when  its  delicate  fibres  are  woven  into  cloth,  is 
cleaned  by  burning,  is  like  wife  found  here;  as  ’  are  cryffals,  granates, 
amethyfts,  agate,  thunder- ftones,  and  eagle-flones.  Gold  found  in  Nor¬ 
way  has  been' coined  into  ducats.  His  D.mifh  majefty  is  r.ow  working,  to 
creut  advantage,. a.filver  mine  at  Gonmglburgh  ;  other  ulvei  mines  have 
been  found  irTdiffilent' parts  of  the  Country  ;  and  one  of  the  many  flyer 
mnffes  that  have ’been  difeoveied,  weighing  560  pounds1,  is  to  be  lcen  at 
the  Royal  Mufeuih  at  Copenhagen.  The  lead,  copper,  and  iron  mines, 
me  common  hr  this  country  One  of  the  copper  mines  at  Rorana  is 
thought  to  b'e  the  richeft  in  Europe.  Norway  iiktWiie 'produces  qui  ck - 
filver,  fuiphur,  fait,  and  coal-mines  :  vitriol,  alum,  and  various  kinds 
of  loa’ni ;  the  different  manufactures  of  which  bring  in  a  large  revenue 
to  th.e  crpjyn. 

Rivers'  and.  lakes.]  The  rivers  and  frefh  water  lakes  in  this  couni 
try  are;  well  flocked  with  fifli,  and  navigable  for  fhips  of  confiderable 
burden.  The  molt  extraordinary  circumftance  attending  the  lakes  is, 
that  fqnie  of  them  contain  floating  iflands,  formed  by  the  cohefion  of  roots 
of  trees'  and  flirubs ;  and,  though  torn  from  the  main  land,  bear  herbage 
and  trees;  S’o  late  as  the  year  1702,  the  noble  family  feat  of  Borge,  near 
Frcderieftadt,  fuddenly  funk,  with-  all  its  towers  and  battlements,  into  ail 
abyf;  a  hundred  fathonh  in  depth  ;  and  itsdite  was  inftantly  filled  with  a 
jSVece^of  Abater,  which  formed  a  lake  3C0  ells  in  length,  and  about  half  as 
broad.  Thid  meltincholy  accident,  by  which  1 4  people  and  200  head  of 
fat' tie  perifhed,  was  occafioned  by  the  foundation  being  undermined  by 
the  waters  of  a  river. 

Uncommon  animals,  )  All  the  animals  that  are  natives  of  Den- 
foWls,  and  fishes.  $  mark  are  to  be  found  in  Norway,  with  an 
addition  of  many  moie.  The  wild  beads  peculiar  to  Norway,  are  the  j 
elk,  the  rein-deer,  the  hare,  the  rabbit,  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  lynx,  |. 
the- fox,  the  glutton,  the  leming,  the  ermine,  the  martin,  and  the  beaver. 
7 hp  elk  is  a  tall,  afli-colouvpd  anifrial,  its  fhape  partaking  at  once  of  the  i 
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horfe  and  the  flag;  it  is  harmlefs,  and  in  the  winter  focial-;  and  the 
flefh  of  it  taftes  like  venffon.  The  rein-deer  is  afpecies  of  flag";  but  we 
fhall  have  oec alien  'o  mention  him  more  particularly  afterwards.  The 
hares  ale  fmall ;  and  are  laid  to  live  upon  mice  in  the  winter  time,  and 
to  change  their  colour  from  brown  to  white.  The  Norwegian  beat  s  arc 
If  long  and  fagacious :  they  are-  remarkable  for  not  hurting  children;  but 
their  other  qualities  are  in  cofn'tii  n  with  the  reit  of  their  ipecies  in  north¬ 
ern  countries  ;  nor  can  we  much  Credit  the  very  extraordinary  fpecimens 
of  their  fagacity,  recorded  by  the  natives:  they-.. re  hunted  by  little  dogs ; 
and  fome  'prefer  bear  hints  to  tho'e  of  Wefiphalia.  The  Norwegian 
wolves,  though  fierce,  are  fliy  even  of,  a  cow  or  goat,  un'efs'impelled  by 
hunger:  the  natives  are- dexterous  in  digging  traps'  for  them,  in  which 
they  are  taken  or  killed.  The  lynx,  by  l'ome tilled  the  goupes,  is  fmaller 
than  a  wolf,  but  as  dangeroUs';  they  are  of  the  cat  kind,  and  have  claws 
like  fygersv  they  dig  under  ground,  and  ofrfcri  undermine  flieep  folds, 
where  they  make  dreadful  -havock.  The  fkm  of  the  lynx  is'  beautiful  and 
valuable,  as  is  that- of  the  black  fox.  1  White  und  red  foxes  are  likewiffe 
found  in  Norway1,;  •arid  partake  of  the  nature  of  that  wdy  animal  in  ocher 
countries  ;  tl-.ev1  have  a  particular  w'ay  of  drawing  crabs  -a-fhore,  by  dip¬ 
ping  their  tails  in  the  wat£r,  which  the  crab  lays  hold  of. 

The  glutton,  other*  Ife  -called  the  erven,  of  vielfras,'  lef&fVbls  a  turn- 
fpit  dog ;  with  a  long  body,  thick  legs,  fhaVp  claws  and  teeth  :-  Iris  fur, 
which  is' Varit'-g.-ted,  is  fo  precious,  that  he  iis-'fhot  with  blunt  arrow's.  to 
preferve  the  fkin  unhurt :  he  is -bold,  and-'fo '-ravenous,  that 'it  is  faid  he 
wi'H  devour  a  careafe  larger  than  himfdlf;  -And-  unburthens' hiS  ffomaeh-by 
fqueezing  himfi-lf  between  *tWti  clofe  Handing  trees  :  when  taken,  he  has 
been  even  known  fo  eat  llone  and  rhortSr.  -  The  ermine  i's‘  a  1  rt tie  crea¬ 
ture;  rcttiai kable  for  its  fk-ynefs  and  cicafif’frifefi! and  few  of -our  readers 
need  be  told,  (hat  their  fur  forms  a  piihcipal  phrt  even  of  royal  magnifi¬ 
cence;  There  is  little  difference  between  the  martin  and  'a  large  broWn 
fo.ell  c  t,  only  its  head  and  input  are  (harper it  is  very  fierce-,  and  its 
bite  d.tngetous.  "We  (hill*  have  bccalion  to  mention  the  beaver  in  treating 
of  North  America.  ;  t  •  '  ' 

No  country  produces  a  greater  variety  of  birds  than  Norw  y.  The 
alks  build  upon  rocks-'-;  -their  numbers  often  daikcti  the  air,  and  the  node 
of  their'wings  refenibies  a'ftorm  ;  their  fize  is  the  bignefs  of  a  large-duck  : 
tl*gy '  are  an  aquatic-'  fovifi,  end -their  flefh-is  much  elteemed.  No  fewer 
than  30  different  kinds  of' rhr uflies  refide  in  Norway  ;  with  various  kinds 
of  pigeons,  and  ffevera!  forts  of  beautiful  wild  ducks.  The  Norwegian 
cock-of-theuvood-is  cf  a  black  or  dark  grey  colour,  his  e;'e  refembling 
that  of  a  phealant ;  and  he  is  laid  to  be  the'  largeff  of  albeata-ble  birds. 
Norway  produces  two  kinds  of  eagles,  the  land  and  the  fea;  the  former 
is  fo  flrong,  that  he  has  been  know  n  to  carry  tiff  a  child  of  two -years  old  ? 
the  fea,  or  fifh-eagle,  is  larger  than  the  other;  he  luofiils  on  aquatic 
food  ;  and  fometimes  darts  on  large  fiOies  with  fetch  force,  that,  being, 
unable  to  free  his  talons  front  their  bodies,  he  is  diagged  into  the  wa  er 
and  drowned.  •  : 

Nature  feems  to  have  adapted  thefe  aerial  inhabitants  for  the  coafi:  of 
Norway  ;  and  induftry  has  produced  a  fpecles  of  mankind  peculiarly  fined 
for  making  them  ferviciceable  to  the  human  race  ;  thefe  are  the  bird  men, 
or  climbers,  who  are  amazingly  dexterous  in  mounting  the  ffeepeft  rocks, 
and  bring  away  the  birds  and  their  eggs  :  the  latter  ate  nutritive  food, 
and  are  pat  boiled  in  vinegar ;  the  flefh  is  fometimes  eaten  by  the  peafants, 
who  generally  reljfh  it ;  'while  the  feathers  and  dgwn  form  a  profitgblo 
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commodity.  Even  the  dogs  of  the  farmers,  in  the  nothern  diftri&s,  are 
trained  up  to  be  afliftants  to  thcfe  birdmen  in  feizing  their  prey. 

The  Scandinavian  lakes  and  Teas  arc  aftonifhingly  fruitful  in  all  fiih  that 
are  found  on  the  fea  coafts  of  Europe,  which  need  not  be  here  enume¬ 
rated.  Stock-fill  innumerable,  which  are  dried  upon  the  rocks  without 
falting.  Some  fifhesin  thole  leas,  however,  have  their  peculiarities.  The 
haac-moren,  is  a  fpccies  of  fhark,  ten  fathoms  in  length,  and  its  liver 
yelds  three  calks  of  ttain  oil.  The  tuella  flynder  is  an  exceffively  large 
turbot,  which  has  been  known  to  cover  a  man  who  has  fallen  over¬ 
board,  to  keep  him  from  riling.  The  feafon  tor  herring  filhing  is  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  fifliermen  by  the  fp, outing  of  water  from  the  whales  (of 
which  feven  different  fpecies  are  mentioned)  in  following  the  herring 
lhcals.  The  large  whale  refembles  a  cod,  with  fmall  eyes,  a  dark  mar¬ 
bled  Ikin,  and  white  belly  :  they  fpout  out  the  water,  which  they  take  in 
by  infpiration,  through  two  holes  or  opening-  in  the  head.  They  copu¬ 
late  like  land  animals,  Handing  upright  in  the  fea.  A  young  whale,  when 
fiift  produced,  is  about  nine  or  ten  feet  long  ;  and  the  female  f>metimts 
brings  forth  two  at  a  birth.  1  he  whale  devours  fuch  an  incredible  num¬ 
ber  of  fmall  fill],  that  his  belly  is  often  ready  to  burfl ;  in  which  cafe  he 
makes  a  moft  tremendous  noife  from  pain.  The  fmaller  fill)  have  their 
revenge;  fome  of  them  fallen  on  his  back,  and  incefi'antly  beat  him; 
others,  with  fliarp  horns,  or  rather  hones,  on  their  beak-,  fwim  under 
his  belly,  and  fometimes  rip  it  up;  fome  are  provided  with  long  fliarp 
teeth,  and  tear  his  flefli.  Even  the  aquatic  birds  of  piey  declare  war 
againft  him  when  he  comes  near  the  furface  of  the  water  ;  and  he  has 
been  known  to  be  fo  tortured  ,  that  he  has  beat  himfelf  to  death  on  the 
rocks.  Ihecoaftof  Norw'ay  may  be  f..id  to  be  the  native  country  of 
herrings.  Innumerable  arc  the  flioals  that  come  from  under  the  ice  at  the 
north  pole  ;  and  about  the  latitude  of  Iceland  divide  themfelves  into  three 
bodies :  one  of  thcfe  fupply  the  Weflern  Ifles  and  coafts  of  Scotland,  an¬ 
other  directs  its  courfe  round  the  eaftern  pare  of  Gieat  Britain  down  the 
Channel,  and  the  third  enters  the  Baltic  through  the  Sound.  They  form 
great  part  of  the  food  of  the  common  people  ;  and  the  cod,  ling,  cabe- 
liau,  and  torfk-fiflics  follow  them,  and  feed  upon  their  (pawn  ;  and  are 
taekn  in  prodigious  numbers  in  50  or  60  fathoms  water :  thefe,  efpe- 
cially  their  roes,  and  the  oil  extratfted  from  their  livers,  are  exported  and 
fold  to  great  advantage  ;  and  above  150,000  people  are  mantained  by  t^e 
herring  and  other  fifhing  on  the  coaftof  Norw'ay.  The  fea-devil  is  about 
fix  feet  in  length,  ana  is  fo  called  from  its  monftrou*  appearance  and  vo¬ 
racity,  The  fea  fcorpion  is  likewife  of  a  hideous  form,  its  head  being 
larger  than  its  whole  body,  which  is  about  four  feet  in  length,  and  its 
bite  is  faid  to  be  poi'onous. 

The  moll  feemingly  fabulous  accounts  of  the  ancients,  concerning  fea- 
monflers,  are  rendered  credible  by  the  productions  of  the  Norwegian 
^feas  ;  and  the  fea-fnake  or  the  ferpent  of  the  ocean,  is  no  longer  counted  a 
chimera.  In  1756,  one  of  them  was  fiiot  by  a  matter  of  a  fliip  ;  its  head 
refcmbling  that  of  a  horfe  ;  the  mouth  was  large  and  black,  as  were  the 
eyes:  a  white  mane  hanging  from  its  neck  :  it  floated  on  the  furface  of  i 
the  water,  and  held  its  head  at  lcaft  two  feet  cut  of  the  fea  :  between  the 
head  and  neck  were  feven  or  eight  folds,  w'hich  were  very  thick  ;  and  the 
length  of  this  fnftke  was  more  than  a  hundred  yards,  fome  fay  fathoms. 
I  hey  have  a  remarkable  averfion  to  the  fmell  of  enflor  ;  for  which  reafon, 
fliip,  boat,  and  bark  matters  provide  themfelves  with  quantities  of  that 
drug,  to  prevent  being  overfet ;  the  ferpent’s  olfactory  nerves  being  re- 
8  nuukably 
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markably  exquifite.  The  particularities  related  of  this  animal  would  be 
lnct  edible,  were  they  not  attelied  upon  oath,  Egede  (a  very  reputable 
author)  fays,  t hat  on  the  6th  day  of  July,  1734,  a  large  and  frightful 
fea-monfter  railed  itfelf  fo  high  out  of  the  water,  that  its  head  reached 
above  the  main  top  null  of  the  fhip  ;  that  it  had  a  long  (harp  fnout,  broad 
paws,  and  fpouted  water  like  a  whale  ;  thar  the  bodv  feemed  to  be  covered 
with  fcalcs  ;  the  (kin  was  uneven  and  wrinkled,  and  the  lower  part  was 
iormed  like  a  fnake..  The  body  of  this  m  on  tier  is  laid  to  be  as  thick  as  a 
bogfliead  ;  his  Ikin  is  variegated  like  a  tortoife-fliell ;  and  his  excrement, 
which  floats  on  the  furlace  of  the  water,  is  corrofive,  and  bliflers  the 
hands  of  the  feamen  if  they  handle  it. 

I  ffiould  be  under  great  difficulty  in  mentioning  the  kraken,  or  korven, 
wrere  not  its  exiftence  proved  fo  ftrongly,  as  feems  to  put  it  out  of  all 
doubt.  Its  bulk  is  laid  to  be  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference  ;  and 
when  part  of  it  appears  above  the  water,  it  refembles  a  number  of  fmall 
i Hands  and  fand-bmks,  on  which  fifiies  difport  themfelves,  and  fea-weeds 
grow;  upon  a  farther  emerging,  a  number  of  pellucid  antennte,  each 
about  the  height,  form,  and  fize  of  a  moderate  mafl,  appear  ;  and  by 
tneir  aclion  and  re-adlion  he  gathers  his  food,  confiding  of  fmall  fifties. 
\\  hen  he  (inks,  which  he  does  g  adually,  a  dangerous  fwell  of  the  fea  fuc- 
cceds,  and  a  kind  of  whirlpool  is  naturally  formed  in  the  water.  In  1680, 
«*•  young  kraken  peiifhcd  among  the  rocks  and  clifs  of  the  parifli  of  Alfta- 
hong ;  _  and  his  death  was  attended  by  fuch  a  flench,  that  the  channel 
where  it  died  was  impaflable.  Without  entering  into  any  romantic  the¬ 
ories,  we  may  fafely  fay,  that  the  exilience  of  this  fifh  being  proved,  ac¬ 
counts  for  many  of  thefe  phenomena  ot  floating  iflands,  and  tranlitory 
appearances  iu  the  fea,  that  have  hitherto  been  held  as  fabulous  by  the 
learned,  who  could  have  no  idea  of  fuch  an  animal. 

The  mer-men  and  mer-women  hold  their  refidence  in  the  Norwegian 
feas ;  but  I  cannot  give  credit  to  all  that  is  related  concerning  them  by  the 
natives.  The  mer-man  is  about  eight  fpans  long,  and,  undoubtedly,  has 
as  much  tefemblance  as  an  ape  has  to  the  human  fpecies  ;  a  high  fore¬ 
head,  little  eyes,  a  flat  nofe,  and  large  mouth,  without  chin  or  ears,  cha¬ 
racterize  its  head  ;  its  arms  are  fliorr,  but  without  joints  or  elbows,  and 
they  terminate  in  members  refembling  a  human  hand,  but  of  the  paw 
kind,  and  the  fiugers  connedfcd  by  a  membrane  :  the  parts  of  generation 
indicate  their  iexes  :  though  their  under  parts,  which  remain  in  the  wa¬ 
ter,  terminate  like  thofe  of  fifties.  The  females  have  breads,  at  which 
thcji  fucicie  then  young  ones.  It  would  far  exceed  the  bounds  alloted  to 
this  article,  to  follow  the  Norwegian  adventurers  through  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  deferiptions  which  they  have  given  us  of  their  fifhest  but  they  are 
fo  well  authenticated,  that  I  make  no  doubt  a  new  and  very  furprifing 
theory  of  aquatic  animals  may  in  time  be  formed. 

Curiosities.]  1  hofe  of  Norway  are  onlv  natural.  On  the  coal!,  la¬ 
titude  67,  is  that  dreadful  vortex  or  whirlpool,  called  by  navigators  the 
navel  of  the  fea,  and  by  f'ome  Maleftrom,  or  Moikocflrom.  *fhe  ifland 
Mofkoe,  from  whence  this  llream  derives  its  name,  lies  between  the  moun¬ 
tain  Helleggen  in  Lofoden,  and  the  ifland  Ver,  which  are  about  one  league 
cliflant ;  and  between  the  ifland  and  confl  cn  each  fide,  the  dream  makes  its 
way.  Between  Mofkoe  and  Lofoden  it  is  near  400  fathoms  deep;  but  be¬ 
tween  Mofkoe  and  V  cr,  it  is  fo  fliallow  as  not  to  afford  psfliige  lor  a  fmall 
flup.  When  it  is  flood,  the  ft'e.im  runs  up  the  country  between  Lofoden 
and  Mofkoe  with  a  boiflcrous  rapidiiy  ;  and  when  it  is  ebb,  returns  to  the 
fe«i  with  a  violence  and  nolle  unequalled  by  the  loudefl  cataradls.  It  is 
,  heard 
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heard  at  the  didance  of  many  leagues,  and  forms  a  vortex  or  whirlpool  of 
great  depth  and  extent  ;  fo  violent  that  if  a  fhip  comes  near  it,  it  is  imme¬ 
diately  drawn  in  ehiHbly  .into  the  whirl,  and  there  disappears,  being  ab- 
forbed  and  carried  down  to  the  bottom  in  a  moment,  where  it  is  dafhed  to 
pieces  again'ft'  the  rocks ;  and  juft  at  the  turn  of  ebb  and  flood,  when  the 
water  becomes  fiill  for  about  a  qnarterof  an  hour,  it  tifes  again  infcatter- 
ed  fragments,  fcarfely  to  be  knoivn  for  the  parts  of  a  fhip.  When  it  is 
agitated  by  a  dorm,  it  has  reached  vefiels.  at  ihe  diftance  of  more  than  a 
Norway  mile,  where  the  crews  have  thought  themfelves  in  perfcft  fecuritv.' 
Perhaps  it  is  hardly  in  the  power  of  fancy  to  conceive  a  fltuation  of  more 
horror  <han  that  of  bting  thus  driven  forward  by  the  ludden  violence  of 
an  impetuous  torrent  to  the  vortex  of  a  whirlpool,  of  which  the  noife  and 
turbulence  fill  increaftng  as  it  is  approached,  are  an  earned:  of  quick  and 
inevita!  le  deftrudlion  ;  while  the  wretched  victims,  in  an  agony  of  defpaft 
and  terror,  cry  out  for  that  he!p  which  they  know  to  be  imp'olfible  ;  and 
fee  before  them  the  dreadfdl  dbyfs  into  which  they  are  to  be  plunged, 
and  dallied  among  the  rocks  at  the  bottom. 

Even  animals,  which  have  come  too  near  the  vortex,  have  exfirefied 
the  utmoft  terror  when  they  find  the  ftream  iriefiftible.  Whales  are  fre¬ 
quently  carried  away  ;  and  the  moment  they  feel  the' force  of  the  water, 
they  flruggle  againlt  it  with  all  their  might,  howling  and  bellowing  in  a 
frightful  manne-.  The  like  happens  frequently  to  bears,  who  attempt  to 
fwim  to  the  ifland  to  prey  upon  the  fheep. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Kitcher,  that  the  Maleftrom  is  a  fea  vortex,  u  hich" 
attracts  the.  flood  under  the  ft  ore  of  Norway,  and-  difchatges  it  again  in' 
the  o-ulf  of  Bothnia  :  but  this  opinion  is  now  known  to  be  erroneous,  by 
the  return  of  the  fluttered  fragments  of  whatever  happens  to  be  fucked 
down  by  it.  The  large  Hems  of  firs  and  pines  rife  again  fo  fliivered  and 
fplintered  that  the  pieces  look  as  if  covered  with  bridles.  Tliejwhole 
phenomena  are  the  eff.dts'  of  the  violence  of  the  daily  ebb  and  flow,1  occa- 
floned  by  the  cor, nation  of  the  llream  in  its  coitrle  between  the  rocks.  - 

pEOPtE,  LANGUAGE,  religion,  7  The  Norwegians  are  a  middling 
and  customs  of  Norway.  )  kind  of  people,  between  thefimpli- 
city  of  the  Greenlanders  and  the  Icelanders,  and  the  more  poliflied  manners 
of  the  Danes.  Their  religion  is  Lutheran  ;  and  they  have  bifitops  as  thofe 
of  Denmark,  without  temporal  jurifdiction.  Their  viceroy,  like  his 
mafter,  is  abiblute  :  but  the  farmers  and  common  people  in  Norway  are 
much  lels  opprelfed  than  thofe  in  Denmark. 

The  Norwegians  in  general  are  ftrong,  robuft,  and  brave  ;  but  quick  in 
refenting  real  orfuppoied  injuries.  1  he-women  are  handfome  and  courte¬ 
ous  ;  and  the  Norwegian  forms,  both  of  living,  and  enjoying  property, 
are  mild,  and  greatly  relembling  the  Saxftn  aneeftors  of  the  prefer t  Eng- 
lifli.  Every  inhabitant  is  an  artifan,  and  fupplies  h > s  family  in  all  its  ne^ 
ceffaries  with  his  own  manufactures ;  fo  that  in  Norway  there  are  few  by 
profeflion  who  are  hatters,  ftioe-makers,  taylors,  tanners,  weavers,  car¬ 
penters,  fm.ths,  or  joiners.  The  lowed  Norwegian  pcafant  is  an  artift 
and  a  gentleman,  and  even  a  poet.  They  often  mix  with  oat-meal  the 
bark  of  the  fir,  made  into  a  kind  of  flour  ;  and  they  are  reduced  to  very 
extraordinary  fhifts  for  fupplying  the  place  of  bread,  or  farinaceous  food. 
The  manners  of  the  middling  Norwegians  form  a  proper  fnbjedt  for  con¬ 
templation  even  to  a  ph  lofepher,  as  they  lead  that  kind  of  life  which  we  , 
may  fay  is  furniihed  wiih  plenty  ;  but  they  are  neither  fond  of  luxury, 
nor  do  they  dread  penury  :  and  this  middle  date  prolongs  their  ages  fur- 
prifmgly.  Though  their  drefs  is  in  jminy  refpedts  accommodated  to  their 
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climate,  yet,  by  cuftom,  inftead  of  guarding  again#  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  thiy  outbravp  it  ;  for  they  expole  themfelves  to  cold,  without 
any  coverture  upon  their  breads  or  necks.  ■  A  Norwegian  of  an  hundred 
years  of  age  is  not  accounted  patt  his  labour;  and  in  171,3,  four  couples 
were  married,  and  dahced  before  his  Datiifh  majcfty  at  Fredericfhall,  whole 
ages,  when  joined,  exceeded  800  years. 

The  funeral1  ceremonies  of  the  Norwegians  contain  vefiiges  of  their  for¬ 
mer  paganifm  ;  they  play  on  the  violin  at  the  head  of  the  coffin,  and  while 
the'corpfe  is  Carried  to  the  church,  which  is  often  done  in  a  boat.  In  lome 
places  the  mourners  alk  the  dead  perfon  why  he  died  ;  whether  his  wife  and 
neighbours  were  kind  to  him,  and  other  fuch  questions  ;  frequently  kneel¬ 
ing  down  and  afking  fofgivenefs,  if  ever  they  had  offended  the  deceafed. 

’  Commerce.]  We  have  little  to  add  to  this  head,  different  from  what 
fhall  be  obferved  in  our  account  of  Denmark.  The  duties  on  their  exports, 
molt  of  which  have  been  already  recounted,  amount  to'  about  100,000 
rix  dollars  a  year. 

Strength  and  revenue.]  By  the  be#  calculations,  Norway  can 
furnilh  out  14, '■oo  excellent  feamen,  and  above  30,000  brave  faldiers,  tur 
the  ufe  of  their  king,  The  royal  annual  revenue  from  Norway  amounts 
to  near  200,0001,  and  till,  his  prefent  majelty’s  acceffion,'  the  army,  inllead 
of  being  expenfive,  added  conllderably  to  his  income,  by  the  fubfidies  it 
brought  him  in  from  foreign  princes. 

'  History.]  We  mult  refer  to  Denmark  likewife  for  this  head,  The  an¬ 
cient  Norwegians  certainly  were  a  very  brave  and  powerful  people,  and  th,e 
hardielt  feamen  in  the  world.  If  we  are  to  believe  their  bil'toru  s,  they 
were  no  grangers  to  America  long  before  it  was  difcoveied  by  Columbus. 
‘Many  cuftoms  of  their  anceftors  are  yet  difee:  nible  in  Ireland  and  the  north 
of  Scb  land,  where  they  made  frequent  delcents,  and  fome  -fei elements, 
which  are  generally  confounded  with  thofe  bffhe  Danes.  From  their  being 
the  molt  turbulent,  they  are  become  now  the  molt  loyal  fubjcAs  in  Europe  ; 
which  we  cart  eafily  account  for,  from  the  barbarity  and  tyranny  of  their 
Icings,  when  a feparate  people.  Since  the  union  of  Calmar,  which  united 
Norway  to  Denmark,  their  hiltory  as  well  as  intereffs,  are  the  fame  with 
that  of  Denmark, 

DE  NMARK*  Proper,  or  JUT  LA  N'D,  exclufive 
of  the  Islands  in  the  Baltic. 

Extent  and  Situation. 

.:  Miles-  Degrees. 

Length  240  f  I  .  ■  t  54  and  58  North  latitude. 

Breadth  114  S  J  8  and  1 1  Ealt  longitude. 

Boundaries  and  J  |T  is  divided  on  the  North  from  -Norway  ny  the 
divisons  \  Scaggerac  fea,  and  from  Sweden  on  the  Ealt  by 
the  Sound;  on  the  South  by  Germany  and  the  Baltic  ;  and  the  German 
fea  divides  it  from  Great  Britain  on  the  welt. 


*  See  Mallet’s  Denmark,  p.  1.  to  18.  vol.  v. 

J  Meaning  where  longcft  and  broadeft,  a  method  which  the  author  has  every  w  ere 
obferved;  and  it  feems  to  be  the  practice  of  our  writers  on  the  fubjedt^  T ' v 
lowances  mult  therefore  be  made  in  moft  countries,  a?  the  reader  will  perceive  by  100  -- 
ing  on  the  maps.  Jutland,  lor  inftance,  is  1 14  where  broadeft,  though  iu  funary 
ether  parts  it  is  not  jo.  _  . 

D.eqmark 
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Denmark  proper  is  divided  inrc  two  parts ;  the  peninfula  of  Jutland  an¬ 
ciently  called  Cimeria  ChcrfoncJ'us ,  and  the  iflands  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Baltic,  mentioned  in  the  table.  It  is  remarkable  that  though  all  thefe  to¬ 
gether  contlirute  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  yet  not  any  one  of  them  is  fe- 
paratcly  called  by  that  name.  Copenhagen,  the  metropolis,  is  in  the 
ifland  of  Zealand. 

Air,  climate,  soil,  state  of  agriculture,  &'.]  One  of  the 
largeft:  and  me  ft  fertile  of  all  the  provinces  of  this  kingdom  is  Jutland, 
which  produces  abundance  of  all  lbrts  of  grain  and  padurage,  and  is  a  kind 
of  magazine  for  NortVay  on  all  occafions.  A  great  number  of  fmall  cattle 
are  bred  in  this  province,  and  afterwards  tranfported  into  Holflein,  to  be 
fed  for  the  ufe  of  Hamburgh,  Lubec,  and  Amtlerdam.  Jutland  is  every 
where  interfperfed  with  hills,  and  on  the  eaft  fide  has  fine  woods  of  oak, 
fir,  beech,  birch,  and  other  trees;  but  the  weft  fide  being  lefs  woody, 
the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  ufe  turf  and  heath  for  fuel.  Zealand  is  tor 
the  molt  part  a  fandy  loil,  but  rather  fertile  in  grain  and  pafittrage,  and 
agreeably  variegated  with  woods  and  lakes  of  water.  The  climate  is  more 
temperate  here,  on  account  of  the  vapours  from  the  furrounding  lea,  than 
it  is  in  many  more  foutherly  parts  of  Europe.  Spring  and  autumn  are  fea- 
fons  fcarcely  known  in  Denmark,  on  account  of  the  fudden  tranfitions 
from  cold  to  heat,  and  from  heat  to  cold,  which  difiinguilh  the  climate  of 
this  kingdom.  In  all  the  northern  provinces  of  Denmark  the  winters  are 
very  lcvere,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  often  pafs  arms  of  the  fea  in  fledges 
upon  the  ice  ;  and  during  the  winter  nil  the  harbours  are  frozen  up. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  lands  in  Denmark  and  Holflein  are  fiefs,  and  the 
ancient  nobility,  by  grants  which  they  extorted  at  different  times  from  the 
crown,  gained  fuch  a  power  over  the  farmers,  and  thofe  who  refided  upon 
their  eftates,  that  at  length  they  reduced  them  to  a  flate  of  extreme  flavcry  ; 
fo  that  they  were  bought  and  fold  with  their  lands,  and  were  efteemed  the 
property  of  their  lords.  Many  of  the  noble  landholders  in  Slefwiek  and 
Holflein  have  the  power  of  life  and  death.  The  fituations  of  the  farmers 
has,  indeed,  been  made  fomewhat  more  agreeable  by  fome  modern  cdiifts 
but  they  are  {till,  if  l'ucb  an  expreflion  may  be  allowed,  chained  to  their 
farms,  and  are  difpofed  of  at  the  will  of  their  lords.  When  a  farmer  in 
Denmark  or  in  Holflein,  happens  to  be  an  induflrious  man  and  is  fituat- 
cd  upon  a  poor  farm,  which  by  great  diligence  he  has  laboured  to  cultivate 
advantagconfly,  as  foon  as  he  has  performed  the  toilfome  talk,  and  expedfs 
to  reap  the  profits  of  what  he  has  fown,  his  lord,  under  pretence  of  raking 
it  into  his  own  hand,  removes  him  from  that  farm  to  another  of  his  poor 
farms,  and  experts  that  he  fliould  perform  the  fame  laborious  talk  there, 
without  any  other  emolument  than  what  he  fliould  think  proper  to  give  him. 
This  has  been  fo  long  thd* pradlice  in  this  country,  that  it  neceflarily  throws 
the  greateft  damp  upon  the  efforts  of  induftry,  and  prevents  thofe  im¬ 
provements  in  agriculture  which  would  otherwife  he  introduced  :  the  con- 
fequence  of  which  is,  that  nine  parts  in  ten  of  the  inhabitants  aie  in  a  flate 
of  great  poverty.  But  if  the  farmers  had  a  fccurity  for  their  property, 
the  lands  of  Denmark  might  have  been  cultivated  to  much  greater  advan¬ 
tage  than  they  are  at  prelent,  and  a  much  greater  number  of  people  fup- 
poned  by  the  produce  of  agriculture. 

Animals.]  Denmark  produces  an  excellent  breed  of  horfes,  both  for 
the  laddie  and  carriage,  about  5000  are  fold  annually  out  of  the  country, 
and  ol  their  horned  cattle  30,00c.  Befides  numbers  of  black  cattle,  they 
have  Ihcep,  and  hogs,  and  game  ;  and  (he  lea  coafls  are  generally  well  fup- 
plied  with  fill). 
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P op u i. at ion,  manners,  and  customs.]  By  an  artual  numeration 
made  in  1759,  of  his  Danilh  majefty’s  1'ubjeCts  in  his  dominions  of  Den¬ 
mark,  Norway,  Holftein,  the  iilands  in  (he  Baltic,  and  the  counties  of 
Oldenburgh  and  Delinenhorft  in  Weftphalia ;  they  were  faid  to  amount 
to  2,444,000  fouls,  exclulive  of  the  Icelanders  and  Greenlanders,  The 
moil  accurate  account  of  the  population,  is  that  male  under  the  dirertion 
of  the  famous  Struenfee,  by  which 


Jutland  numbered 
Denmark  Iceland 
Funen 

Norway  __ 
Iilands  of  Ferro 


358,136 

283,466 

143,988 

723,141 

4*7.5+ 


Iceland  46,201 

Duchy  of  Slefwick  243,605 
Duchy  of  Holilein  134,665 
Oldenburgh  62,854 

Delmenborll  16,217 

Sum  Total  2,017,027 


Several  of  the  fmaller  iilands  includ-.  d  in  the  diftrirt  of  Fionia  arc  omit¬ 
ted  in  this  computation,  which  may  contain  a  few  thoufands. 

However  dilproportioued  this  number  may  feem  to  the  extent  of  his  Da- 
nidi  majedy’s  dominions,  yet,  every  thing  conlidered,  it  is  far  greater  than 
could  have  been  expected  from  the  uncultivated  date  of  his  poffeffions. 
But  the  trade  of  Denmark  hath  been  fo  Ihackled  by  the  corruption  and  arbi¬ 
trary  proceedings  of  her  minifters,  and  her  merchants  are  fo  tenilied  by 
the  delpotifm  of  her  government,  that  this  kingdom  which  might  be  ren¬ 
dered  rich  and  flouriflting,  is  at  prefent  one  of  the  mod  indigent  and  dif- 
t reded  dates  in  Europe ;  and  thele  eircumdances  prevent  Denmark  from 
being  fo  populous  as  it  other  wife  would  be,  if  the  adminillration  of  go¬ 
vernment  were  more  mild  and  equitable,  and  if  proper  encouragement 
Aveic  given  to  foreigners,  and  to  thofc  who  engage  in  agriculture,  and 
other  arts. 


The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Denmark  poflefled  a  degree  of  courage  which 
approached  even  to  ferocity  ;  but  by  a  continued  leries  of  tyranny  and 
oppreffion  their  national  character  is  much  changed,  and  from  a  brave, 
enterprifing,  and  warlike  people,  they  are  become  indolent,  timid,  and 
dull  of  apprehenfion.  They  value  themfclves  extremely  upon  thofe  titles 
and  privileges  which  they  derive  from  the  crown,  and  are  exceedingly  fond 
ot  pomp  and  fliew.  They  endeavour  to  imitate  the  French  in  their  man¬ 
ners,  drefr,  and  even  in  their  gallantry  ;  though  they  are  naturally  the 
very  contrail  of  that  nation.  They  fall  much  into  that  indolence  and  timi¬ 
dity  which  form  aconliderable  part  of  the  characters  of  the  modern  Danes  ; 
but  in  other  refperts  are  well-meaning  people,  and  acquit  themfelves  pro¬ 
perly  in  their  refpedive  employments.  The  Danes,  like  other  northern 
nations,  are  given  to  intemperance  in  drinking,  and  convivial  entertain¬ 
ments  ;  but  their  nobility,  who  now  begin  to  vilit  -the  other  courts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  are  refining  from  their  provincial  habits  and.  vices. 

Religion.]  The  religion  is  Lutheran;  and  the  kingdom  is  divided 
into  fix  diocefcs ;  one  in  Zealand,  one  in  Funen,  and  four  in  Jutland; 
thefe  diocefes  are  governed  by  bifliops,  whole  profdhon  is  entirely  to  fu- 
perintend  the  other  clergy ;  nor  have  they  any  other  mark  of  pre-eminency 
than  a  dilfinCtion  of  their  eccleliaftiral  drefs,  for  they  have  neither  cathe¬ 
drals  nor  eeclcfiaftical  courts,  nor  the  fmallrft  concern  with  civil  affairs : 
their  morals,  however,  are  fo  good,  that  they  a-e  revered  by  the  people. 
They  are  paid  by  the  ftate,  as  all  the  church-lands  were  wifely  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  government  at  the  Reformation. 

Language  and  learning.]  The  language  of  Denmark  is  a  dialert 
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of  the  Teutonic;  but  High  Dutch  and  Fiench  are  fpoken  at  couit;  ahd 
the  nobility  have  lately  made  great  advances  in  the  Englifh,  which  is  now 
publicly  taught  at  Copenhagen  as  a  neceflary  part  of  education.  A  com¬ 
pany  of  Englifh  comedians  occaiionally  vifit  that  capital,  where  they  find 
tolerable  encouragement. 

The  univeffity  of  Copenhagen  has  funds  for  the  gratuitous  fuppoit  or 
•;a8  ftudents :  thefc  funds  are  faid  to  amount  to  300,000  rix-dollars  ;  but 
the  Danes  in  general  make  no  great  figure  in  literature;  though  afbonomy 
and  medicine  are  highly  indebted  to  their  Tycho  Brahe,  Boirichius,  and 
the  Bartholines ;  and  the  round  tower  and  Chriflian’s  haven  difplay  the 
mechanical  genius  of  a  Longomontanus  ;  not  to  mention  that  . the  Danes 
begin  now  to  make  tome  promifing  attempts  in  hiftory,  poetry,  and  the 
drama.  It  appears,  however,  that,  in  general,  literature  receives  veiy 
little  countenance  or  encouragement  in  Denmark  ;  which  may  be  conli* 
dered  as  the  principal  caufe  of  its  being  fo  little  cultivated  by  the  Danes. 

Cities  and  chief  buildings.]  Copenhagen,  which  is  fituated  on 
the  fine  ifland  of  Zealand,  was  originally  a  kttlement  of  failor;,  and  firft 
founded  by  fome  wand-ring  fifhermen  in  the  twelfth  century,  but  is  now 
the  metropolis,  and  makes  a  magnificent  appearance  at  a  di fiance,.  It  is 
very  firong,  and  defended  by  four  royal  callles  or  forts.  It  contains  ten 
parilh  churches,  befides  nine  others,  belonging  to  the  Calvinifls  and  other 
perfuafions,  and  fome  hofpitals.  Copenhagen  is  adorned  by  fome  public 
and  private  palaces,  as  they  are  called.  Its  flreets  are  186  in  number; 
and  its  inhabitants  amount  to  100,000.  The  houfes  in  the  principal  flreets 
a-e  built  of  brick,  and  thofe  in  their  lanes  chiefly  of  timber.  Its  univ.erfi- 
ty  has  been  already  mentioned.  But  the  chief  glory  of  Copenhagen  is  its 
harbour,  formed  by  a  large  canal  flowing  through  the  city,  which  admits 
indeed  but  only  one  fhip  to  enter  at  a  time,  but  is  capable  of  containing 
^00.  Several  of  the  flreets  have  canals*  and  quays  for  fliips  to  lie  clofc  to 
the  houfes;  and  its  naval  arfenal  is  faid  to  exceed  that  of  Venice.  .The 
road  for  the  (hipping  begins  about  two  miles  from  the  town,  and  is.  de¬ 
fended  by  90  pieces  of  cannon,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  the  navigation. 
But  notvvithftanding  all  thefe  advantages,  there  is  little  appearance  of  in- 
duftry  or  trade  in  this  city  ;  and  .Copenhagen  though  one  of  the  finefl 
ports  in  the  world  can  boaft  of  little  commerce.  The  public  places  are 
filled  with  officers  cither  in  the  land  or  fea-fcrvice  ;  and  the  number  of 
forces  kept  up  is  much  too  large  for  this  little  kingdom.  The  police  of 
Copenhagen  is  extremely  regular,  and  people  may  walk  through  the 
whole  city  at  midnight  with  great  fafety.  Indeed,  it  is  ufually  almoft  as 
quiet  here  at  eleven  o’clock  at  night  as  in  a  country  village,  and,  at  that 
time,  there  is  fcarcely  a  coach  heard  to  rattle  through  the  flreets. 

The  apartments  of  the  palace  at  Copenhagen  are  grand,  and  the  tapeflry 
in  many  of  them,  beautiful,  particularly  the  flory  of  Efther,  and  an  af- 
lbrtment  of  wild  beafls,  after  the  manner  of  Quida.  A  colonade  at  each 
extremity  forms  thellables,  which,  (or  their  extent  and  beauty  of  furniture, 
ate  equal  to  any  in  Europe.  But  the  finefl:  palace  belonging  to  his  Daniffi 
maieftv  lies  about  zo  Englifh  miles  from  Copenhagen,  and  is  called  Frcde- 
ricfbuigh.  It  is  a  very  large  building,  moated  round  with  a  triple  ditch, 
and  calculated,  like  mod  of  the  ancient  rcfidences  of  princes,  for  defence 
againfi:  an  enemy.  It  was  built  by  Chriftian  the  IVth,  and,  according  to 
the  firchitedlure  of  the  times,  pnnakes  of  the.  Greek  and  Gothic  flyles.  In 
rhe  front  of  the  grand  quadrangle  appear  Tnfcan  and  Doric  pillars,  and  on 
the  funt!nit,of  the  building  are  fpires  and  turrets.  Some  of  the  rooms  are 
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very  fplendid,  though  furnrfhed  in  the  antique  tafte.  The  Knights’  hall 
is  of  great  length.  The  tapeftry  repreients  the  wars  of  Denmark,  and  the 
cieling  is  a  molt  minute  and  laboured  performance  in  fculpture.  The 
chimney-piece  was  once  entirely  coveted  with  plates  of  hirer,  richly  orna¬ 
mented  ;  but  the  Swedes  who  have  often  landed  here,  and  even  befieged 
the  capital,  tore  them  all  away,  and  tided  the  palace  notwithftandirtg  its 
triple  moat  and  formidable  appearance.  The  late  unhappy  queen  Matilda 
fpent  much  of  her  time  at  this  palace,  during  the  king’s  tour  through  Eu» 
rope.  About  two  miles  from  Elfinour  is  another  fmall  royal  palace,  hat 
roofed,  with  twelve  windows  in  front,  laid  to  be  bu.lton  the  place  formerly 
occupied  by  the  palace  of  Hamlet’s  father.  In  an  adjoining  garden  is 
ilievvn  the  very  fpot  where,  according  to  that  tradition,  that  prince  was 
poifoiied.  . 

Jagerfbuigh  is  a  park  which  contains  a  royal  country  feat,  called  the 
Hermitage;  which  is  remarkable  for  the  difpoliricn  of  its  apartments  and 
the  qnaintnefs  of  its  furniture  ;  paiticularly  a  machine  which  conveys  the 
diflies  to  and  from  the  king’s  table  in  the  fecond  lfory.  The  chief  eccle- 
fiaftical  building  in  Denm.uk  is  the  cathedral  of  Rofchild,  where  the  kings 
and  queens  o  Denmark  were  formerly  buried,  and  their  monuments  itill 
remain.  Joining  to  this  cathedral  by  a  covered  paflage,  is  a  royal  palace, 
built  in  1733. 

Commerce.]  The  kingdom  of  Denmark  is  extremely  well  fituared  for 
commerce  ;  her  harbours  are  well  calculated  for  the  reception  of  fnips  of 
all  burdens,  and  her  mariners  are  very  expert  in  the  navigation  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  of  the  ocean.  The  dominions  of  his  Danifli  majeify  alfo  fupply 
a  great  variety  of  timber,  and  other  materials  for  (hip-building;  and  fyine 
of  his  provinces  afford  many  natural  productions  lor  exportation.  Among 
thefe,  beiidcs  fir,  and  other  timber,  are  black  cattle,  horles,  butter,  flock- 
fifh,  tallow,  hides,  train-oil,  tar,  pitch,  and  iron,  which  being  the  natu-< 
ral  product  of  the  Danifli  do  ninions,  are  coni'equently  ranked  under  the 
head  of  exports.  To  thefe  we  may  add  furs;  but  the  exportation  of  oats 
is  forbidden.  The  imports  are,  fait,  wine,  brandy,  and  filk  from  France, 
Portugal,  and  Italy.  Of  late  the  Danes  have  had  great  intercourfe  with 
England,  from  whence  they  import  broad  cloths,  clocks,  cabinet,  lock- 
work,  and  all  other  manufactures  carried  on  in  the  great  trading  towns  of 
England,  but  nothing  (hows  the  commercial  fpirit  of  the  Danes  in  a  more 
favourable  light  than  their  eftablifliments  in  the  Eafl  and  Weft  Indies. 

In  1612,  Chriftian  IV.  of  Denmaik,  eftablifh  d  an  Eafl  India  Compa¬ 
ny7  at  Copenhagen  :  and  foon  after  four  fliips  failed  from  thence  to  the 
Eait  Indies.  The  hint  of  this  trade  w7as  given  to  his  Danifli  majefly  by 
J  unes  I,  of  England,  who  married  a  princefs  of  Denmark  ;  and  in  1617,^ 
they  built  and  f>>rtififd  a  caflle  and  town  at  Tranquebar,  on  the  coafl  of 
Coromandel.  The  fecurity  which  many  of  the  Indians  found  under  the 
cannon  of  this  fort  invited  numbers  of  them  to  fettle  here  :  fo  that  the 
Danifli  Eafl  India  company  were  foon  rich  enough  to  pay  their  king  a  year¬ 
ly  tribute  of  10,000  rix  dollar^.  The  company  however,  willing  to  De- 
come  rich  all  or  a  ludden,  in  1620  endeavoured  to  pofleis  themfelves  of  the 
fpice-trade  at  Ceylon;  but  were  defeated  by  the  Portuguele.  T.  he  truth 
is,  they  foon  embroiled  r’nemielves  wirh  the  native  Indians  on  all  hands  ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  generous  affiflance  given  them  by  Mr.  Pitt,  ail 
Englifh  Eafl  India  governor,  the  fetilemcnr  at  I  ranquebar  mufl  have  been 
taken  by  the  Rajah  of  Tanjour.  Upon  the  dole  of  the  wars  in  Europe, 

after  the  death  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  the  Danifli  Eafl  India  Com - 
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pany  found  tbemfelves  fo  much  in  debt,  that  they  publifhed  propofals  for 
a  new  fubfcription  for  enlarging  their  ancient  capita!  hock,  and  for  fitting 
out  (hips  to  Tranquebar,  Bengal,  and  China.  Two  years  after,  his  Da- 
ni(h  majefty  granted  a  new  charter  to  his  E^ft  India  Company,  with  vail 
privileges :  and  tor  fame  time  its  commerce  was  carried  on  with  great  vi¬ 
gour.  I  (hall  juft  mention,  that  the  Danes  likewil'e  pofiefs  the  ifl.inds  of 
8t.  'Thomas  and  St.  Croix,  and  the  fmall  ifland  of  St.  John,  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  which  are  free  ports  and  celebrated  for  iinuggling  ;  alfo  the  fort  of 
Chriftianburgh  on  the  coal!  of  Guinea  ;  and  carry  on  a  Coniiderable  com¬ 
merce  with  the  Mediterranean. 

Curiosities,  natural  and  artificial.]  Demark  Proper  af¬ 
fords  fewer  of  thefe  than  the  other  parts  of  his  D.mifh  majelty’s  dominions, 
if  we  except  the  contents  of  the  Royal  Mufeum  at  Copenhagen,  which 
coalilts  of  a  numerous  colit  Ction  of  both.  It  contains  feveral  good  paint¬ 
ings  and  a  fine  collection  of  coins,  particularly  thofe  of  the  confuls  in  the 
time  ot  the  Roman  republic,  and  of  the  emperors  after  the  feat  of  em¬ 
pire  was  divided  into  the  Enft  and  Weft.  Betides  artificial  fkeletons, 
ivory  carvings,  models,  clock-work,  and  a  beaut  ful  cabinet  of  ivory  and 
ebony,  made  by  a  Danifh  artift  who  was  blind,  here  are  to  be  feen  two 
famous  antique  dr  inking  velfels  ;  the  one  of  gold,  the  other  of  filver,  and 
both  of  the  form  of  a  hunting  horn  :  that  of  gold  feems  to  be  of  Pagan 
manufacture;  and  from  the  railed  hieroglyphical  figures  on  its  outfide,  it 
P'obably  was  made  ufe  of  in  religious  ceremonies;  it  is  about  two  feet 
nine  inches  long,  weighs  ic i  ounces,  contains  two  Englifh  pints  and  a 
half,  and  was  found  in  the  diocefe  of  Ripen,  in  the  year  1619.  The 
other,  of  lilver,  weighs  about  four  pounds,  and  is  termed  Cornu  Olden - 
lurgicum ;  which  they  fay  was  prefented  to  Otho  I.  duke  of  Olden- 
burgh,  by  a  ghoft.  borne,  however,  are  of  opinion,  that  this  veflel  was 
made  by  order  ot  Chriftian  I.  king  of  Denmaik,  the  firll  of  the  Oldcn- 
burgh  race,  who  reigned  in  1448.  I  (hall  juft  mention  in  this  place  that 
feveral  vcfllls  ot  different  metals,  and  the  fame  form  have  been  found  in 
the  North  of  England,  and  are  probably  of  Danifh  original.  This  mu- 
ieum  is  likewife  furnifhed  with  a  prodigious  number  of  aftronomical,  op¬ 
tical,  and  mathematical  inftruments ;  fome  Indian  curioficies,  and  a  let 
of  medals  ancient  and  modern.  Many  curious  aftronomical  inftruments 
are  iikewife  placed  in  the  round  tower  at  Copenhagen ;  which  is  fo  con¬ 
trived  that  a  coach  may  drive  to  its  top.  The  village  of  Anglen,  lying 
between  Flenfburgb  and  Slefwick,  is  alio  efteemed  a  curiofity,  as  given  its 
name  to  the  Angles,  or  Anglo-Saxon  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  anceftors  of  the  bulk  of  the  modern  Englifh. 

The,  greateft  rarities  in  his  Danifti  majefly’s  dominions  are  omitted, 
however,  by  geographers ;  I  mean  thefe  ancient  inferiptions  upon  rocks, 
that  are  mentioned  by  antiquaries  and  hiftorians  ;  and  are  generally 
thought  to  be  the  old  and  original  manner  of  writing,  before  the  ufe  of 
paper  of  any  kind,  and  waxen  tables,  was  known.  Thefe  characters  are 
Runic,  and  lo  iir perfectly  underftood  by  the  learned  themfelves,  that 
their  meaning  is  very  uncertain  ;  but  they  are  imagined  10  be  hiftorical. 
Stephan  11s,  in  his  notes  upon  Saxo-Grammaticus,  has  exhibited  lpecimens 
of  feveral  of  thofe  inferiptions. 

Civil  constitution,  govern-  7  The  ancient  conftitution  of 
men t ,  and  laws.  j  Denmark  was  originally  much 

upon  the  lame  plan  with  other  Gothic  governments.  The  king  came  to 
the  throne  by  election  ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  fenate  where  he  pre- 
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Tided,  was  inverted  with  the  executive  power.  He  like  wife  commanded 
the  army,  and  decided  finally  all  the  difputcs  which  arofe  between  his  fub- 
jefts.  The  legiflative  power,  together  with  the  right  of  eleftion  of  the 
king,  was  verted  in  the  ftates ;  who  were  comported,"  firrt,  of  the  order  of 
nobility,  and  rtecondly,  the  orders  of  the  citizens  and  farmers;  and  after 
the  Chriftian  religion  had  gained  ground  in  the  North,  the  clergy  were 
alrto  admitted,  not  ouly  to  be  an  order  of  the  ftates,  but  to  have  feats 
likewirte  in  the  fenatc.  Therte  orders  bad  their  refpeftive  rights  and  pri¬ 
vileges,  and  were  independent  of  each  other;  the  crown  had  alrto  its  pre¬ 
rogatives,  and  a  certain  fixed  revenue  anting  out  of  lands,  which  were 
appropriated  to  its  rtupport.  This  conftitution  had  many  evident  advan¬ 
tages:  but,  unfortunately,  the  balance  of  this  government  was  never 
properly  adjuiled;  fo  that  the  nobles  very  rtoon  affirmed  a  didatorial  pow¬ 
er,  and  greatly  oppreffed  the  people,  as  the  national  affemblies  were  not 
regularly  held  to  redrefs  their  grievances.  And  when  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  caine  to  have  a  ftiare  in  the  civil  government,  they  far  furpaffed  the 
nubility  in  pride  and  ambition.  The  reprefentatives  of  the  people  had 
neither  power,  credit,  nor  talents  to  counterad  the  efforts  of  the  other 
two  orders,  who  forced  the  crown  to  give  up  its  prerogatives,  and  to  op- 
prefs  and  tyranize  over  the  people.  Chrillian  the  Second,  by  endeavour¬ 
ing  in  an  imprudent  manner  to  Item  the  torrent  of  their  oppreflion,  loft 
his  crown  and  his  liberty  ;  but  Chriftian  the  Third  by  uniting  himfelf 
with  the  nobles  and  the  fenate,  deftroyed  the  power  of  the  clergy,  though 
the  oppreflion  of  the  common  people  by  the  nobility  ftill  remained.  At 
length,  in  the  reign  of  Frederic  the  Third,  the  people,  inftead  of  exerting 
themfelves  to  remedy  the  defeds  of  the  conftitution,  and  to  maintain  their 
common  liberties,  were  fo  infatuated  as  to  make  the  king  defpotic,  in 
hopes  thereby  of  rendering  themfelves  lefs  fubjeft  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
nobility.  A  feries  of  unfuccefsful  wars  had  brought  the  nation  in  general 
into  fo  miferable  a  condition,  that  the  public  had  not  money  for  paying- 
off  the  army.  The  difpute  came  to  a  (hol  t  queftion,  which  was,  that  the 
nobles  (hould  ftibmit  to  taxes,  from  which  they  pleaded  an  exemption. 
The  inferior  people  upon  this  threw  their  eyes  towards  the  king,  for  re¬ 
lief  and  protection  from  the  oppreflions  of  the  intermediate  order  of  nobi¬ 
lity  :  in  this  they  were  encouraged  by  the  clergy.  In  a  meeting  of  the 
ftates,  it  was  propofed  that  the  nobles  (hould  bear  their  (hare  in  the  com¬ 
mon  burden.  Upon  this,  Otta  Craeg  put  the  people  in  mind  that  the 
commons  were  no  more  than  / laves  to  the  lords. 

This  was  the  watch-word  which  had  been  concerted  between  the  leaders 
of  the  commons,  the  clergy,  and  even  the  court  itfelf.  Nanfon,  the 
fpeaker  of  the  commons,  catched  hold  of  the  term  Slavery ;  the  affembly 
broke  up  in  a  ferment ;  and  the  commons,  with  the  clergy,  withdrew  to  a 
lioufe  of  their  own,  where  they  refolved  to  make  the  king  a  rtolemn  tender 
of  their  liberties  and  ferviccs,  and  formally  to.  eftablifh  in  his  family  the 
hereditary  fucceflion  to  their  crown.  This  rertolution  was  executed  the 
next  day.  The  bifhop  of  Copenhagen  officiated  as  fpeaker  for  the  clergy 
and  commons.  The  king  accepted  of  their  tender,  promifing  them  relief 
and  protection.  The  gates  of  Copenhagen  were  (hut ;  and  the  nobility, 
finding  the  nerves  of  their  power  thus  cut,  fubmitted  with  the  beft  grace 
they  could  to  confirm  what  had  been  done. 

On  the  tenth  of  January,  1661,  the  three  orders  of  nobility,  clergy, 
and  people  figned  each  a  feparate  aft;  by  which  they  confented  that  the 
crown  fhould  be  hereditary  in  the  royal  family,'  as  well  in  the  female  as  In 
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the  male  line,  and  by  which  they  inverted  the  king  with  abfolute  powe^ 
and  gave  him  the  right  to  regulate  the  fucceflion  and  the  regency,  in  cafe 
of  a  minority.  This  renunciation  of  the  rights,  fubfcribcd  by  the  firft 
nobility,  is  liill  preferred  as  a  precious  relic  among  the  archives  of  the 
royal  family.  A  relic  which  perpetuates  the  memory  of  the  humbled 
inlolcnce  of  the  nobles,  and  the  hypocrify  of  the  prince',  who,  to  gratify 
Kis  revenge  againft  them,  perfuaded  the  people  that  his  only  wifhes  were 
to  repairs  decayed  edifice,  and  then  excited  them  to  pull  it  to  the  ground, 
crufliing  themfelves  under  its  ruins. 

After  ihis  extraordinary  revolution  in  the  government,  the  king  of 
Denmark  diverted  the  nobility  of  many  of  the  privileges  which  they  had  , 
before  enjoyed  but  he  took  no  method  to  relieve  thofe  poor  people  who 
had  been  the  inilruments  of  inverting  him  with  the  fovereign  power,  but 
left  them  in  the  fame  ftate  of  rtavery  in  which  they  were  before,  and  in 
which  they  have  remained  to  the  prefent  age.  When  the  revolution  in  the 
reign  of  Frederic  the  Third  had  been  effeded,  the  king  re-united  in  his 
nerfon  all  the  rights  of  his  fovereign  power  ;  but  as  he  could  not  excr- 
c'lfe  all  by  himfelf,  he  was  obliged  to  intruft  fome  part  of  the  executive 
power  to  his  fubjeds ;  the  fupreme  court  of  judicature  for  the  kingdoms 
of  Denmark  and  Norway  is  holden  in  the  royal  palace  of  Copenhagen,  of 
which  the  king  is  the  nominal  president.  What  they  call  the  German 
provinces  have  likewife  their  fupreme  tribunal ;  which,  for  the  duchy  of 
HoUlein  is  holden  at  Gluckfladt ;  and  for  the  duchy  of  Slefwick  in  the 
town  of  that  nirnf. 

As  to  matters  or  importance,  the  king  for  the  mod  part  decides  in  hts 
council,  the  menfbers  of  which  are  named  and  difplaced  at  his  will.  It  is 
in  this  council  that  the  laws  are  propoied,  difeufted,  and  receive  the  royal 
authority  ;  and  that  any  great  changes  or  eftablilhments  are  propofed, 
and  approved  or  rejeded  by  the  king.  It  is  here  likewife,  or  in  the  ca¬ 
binet,  that  he  grants  privileges,  and  decides  upon  the  explication  of  laws, 
their  extenfion  or  their  reflridion  ;  and,  in  fad,  it  is  here  that  the  king 
exprefles  his  will  upon  the  moll  important  affairs  of  his  kingdom. 

In  this  kingdom,  as  in  many  others,  the  king  is  fuppofed  to  be  prefent 
to  adminirter  jullice  in  the  fupreme  court  of  his  kingdom;  and,,  there¬ 
fore,  the  kings  of  Denmark  not  only  prefide  nominally  in  the  fovereign 
court  ot  jcrtice,  but  they  have  a  throne  ereded  in  if,  towards  which  the 
lawyers  alwav  s  addrefs  their  dilcourfes  in  pleading,  and  the  judges  the 
fame  in  giving  their  opinion.  Every  year  the  king  is  prefent-  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  tins  court,  and  often  gives  the  judges  fuch  inrtrudions  as  he  thinks 
proper.  The  decifion  of  thefe  judges  is  final  in  all  civil  adions  ;  but  no 
criminal  femence  of  a  capital  nature  can  be  carried  into  execution  till  it 
is  figne-d  by  the  king. 

There  are  many  excellent  regulations  for  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  in 
Denmark  ;  but  notwithftanding  this,  it  is  fo  far  from  being  dirtributed  in 
an  equal  and  impartial  manner,  that  a  poor  man  can  fcarcely  ever  have 
juflice  in  this  country  againft  one  of  the  nobility,  or  againft  one  who  is 
favoured  by  the  court,  or  by  the  chief  miniftcr.  If  the  laws  are  fo  clearly 
in  favour  of  the  former,  that  the  judges  are  artiamed  to  decide  againft 
them,  the  latter,  through  the  favour  of  the  minifter,  obtains  an  order 
from  the  king  to  flop  all  the  law  proceedings,  or  a  difpenfation  from  ob- 
ferving  particular  laws,  and  there  the  matter  ends.  The  code  of  laws  at 
prefent  ellablifhed  in  Denmark  was  publifhed  by  Chriftian  V.  founded  up¬ 
on  the  code  of  Val.de mar,  and  all  the  other  codes  which  have  fince  been 
7  publilhed, 
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publilhed,  and  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  publiflied  in  Norway.  Thefe 
aws  are  very  juft  and  clear;  and  if  they  were  impartially  carried  into 
execution,  would  be  produdive  of  many  beneficial  confequencss  to  the 
people.  But  as  the  king  can  change  and  alter  the  lawrs,  and  dilpenfe  with 
them  as  he  pleafes,  and  l'upport  his  minillers  and  favourites  in  ;;ny  ads  of 
violence  and  injullice,  the  people  of  Denmark  undergo  a  great  degree  of 
tyranny  and  oppreffion,  and  have  abundant  reafon  to  regret  the  tamenefs 
and  fervility  with  which  their  libenies  have  been  furrendered  into  the 
hands  of  their  monarchs. 

,  Punishments.]  “The  common  method  of  execution  in  Denmark  is 
beheading  and  hanging:  in  fome  cafes,  as  an  aggravation  of  the  punilh- 
fnent,  the  hand  is  chopped  off  before  the  other  part  of  the  fentence  is  ex¬ 
ecuted.  For  the  moll  atrocious  crimes,  fuch  as  the  murder  of  a  father 
or  mother,  hufband  or  wife,  and  robbery  upon  the  highway,  the  male* 
fador  is  broken  upon  the  wheel.  But  capital  punifhments  are  not  com¬ 
mon  in  Denmark  :  and  the  other  principal  modes  of  puniftiment  are  brand¬ 
ing  in  the  face,  whipping,  condemnation  to  the  rafp-houfe,  to  houfes  of 
corredion,  and  public  labour  imprifonment;  all  which  are  varied  1 
in  duration  and  rigour,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime. 

Political  and  natural  ?  After  the  accelfion  of  his  prefent  vna* 

interests  of  Denmark.  J  jeftj',  his  court  feemed  for  fome  time 
to  have  altered  its  maxims.  His  father,  it  is  true,  obferved  a  molt  re* 
fpedable  neutrality  during  the  late  war;  but  never  could  get  rid  of  French 
influence,  notwithftanding  his  connexions  with  Great  Britain.  The 
fubfidies  he  received  maintained  his  army  ;  but  bis  family -difputes  with 
Ruffia  concerning  Holftein,  and  the  afcendancy  which  the  French  had 
obtained  over  the  Swedes,  not  to  mention  many  other  matters,  did  not 
fuffer  him  to  ad  that  decifive  part  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  to  which  he 
was  invited  by  his  fituation ;  efpecially  about  the  time  when  the  treaty  of 
Clofter-feven  was  concluded.  His  prefent  Danifii  majefty’s  plan  feemed, 
foon  after  his  acceflion,  to  be  that  of  forming  his  dominions  into  a  ftate 
®f  independency,  by  availing  hi.nfelf  of  their  natural  advantages.  But 
lundry  events  which  have  fince  happened,  and  the  general  feeblenefs  of 
liis  adminiftration,  have  prevented  any  farther  expedations  being  formed, 
that  the  real  welfare  of  Denmark  will  be  promoted,  at  leaft  in  any  great 
degree,  during  the  prefent  reign. 

With  regard  to  the  external  interefts  of  Denmark,  they  are  certainly 
beft  fecured  bv  cultivating  a  ftiendlhip  with  the  maritime  "powers.  The 
exports  of  Denmark  enable  her  to  carry  on  a  very  profitable  trade  with 
France,  Spain,  and  the  Mediterranean;  and  flie  has  been  particularly 
courted  by  the  Mahometan  ftates,  on  account  of  her  fliip-building  ftores. 

The  prefent  imperial  family  of  Ruffia  has  many  claims  upon  Denmark, 
on  account  of  Holftein ;  but  there  is  at  prefent  finall  appearance  of  her 
being  engaged  in  a  war  on  that  account.  Were  the  Swedes  to  regain 
their  military  charader,  and  to  be  commanded  by  lb  enterprifing  a  prince 
as  Charles  XII.  they  probably  would  endeavour  to  repoffefs  themfelves, 
by  arms,  of  the  fine  provinces  torn  from  them  by  Denmark.  But  the 
greateft  clanger  that  can  arife  to  Denmark  from  a  foreign  power  is,  when 
the  Baltic  fea  (as  has  happened  more  than  once)  is  fo  frozen  over  as  to 
bear  not  only  men  but  heavy  artillery ;  in  which  cafe  the  Swedes  have 
been  known  to  march  over  great  armies,  2nd  to  threaten  the  conqueft  of 
the  kingdom.  * 

Revenues.]  His  Danilh  majefty’s  revenues  have  three  fources:  the 
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impofitions  he  lays  upon  his  own  fubiefts ;  the  duties  paid  by  foreigners  ; 
and  his  own  denienfe  lands,  including  confilcations,  Wine,  fait,  to¬ 
bacco,  and  provilions  of  all  kind?,  are  taxed.  Marriages*,  paper,  cor¬ 
porations,  land,  houfes,  and  poll  money-,  all  raife  a  conliderable  fum- 
The  expcnces  of  fortifications  are  borne  by  the  people  :  and  when  the 
king’s  daughter  is  married,  they  pay  about  ioo,goo  vix-dollars  towards 
her  portion.  The  reader  is  to  obfer\ve,  that  the  internal  taxes  of  Den- - 
nifl'k  are  very  uncertain,  bccaufe  they  may  be  abated  dr  railed  at  the  king’s 
will.  Cuftoms,  and  tolls  upon  exports  and  imports,  are  more  certain. 
The  tolls  paid  by  it  rangers,  nrife  chiefly  from  foreign  lhips  that  pafs 
through  the  Sound  into  the  Baltic,  through  the  narrow  ftrait  of  half  a 
mile  between  Schonen  and  the  illand  ot  Zealand.  Thefe  tolls  are  in 
propoition  to  the  fize  of  the  Ihip  and  value  of  the  cargo,  exhibited  in 
bills  of  lading.  This  tax,  which  forms  a  capital  part  of  his  Daniih  ma- 
jeffy’s  revenue,  has  more  than  once  thrown  the  northern  parts  of  Europe 
into  a  flame.  It  was  often  dilputed  by  the  Englifli  and  Dutch,  being 
nothing  more  originally  than  a  voluntary  contribution  of  the  merchants 
towards  the  expence  of  ihe  bght-houfes  on  thecoafl  ;  and  the  Swedes,  who 
command  the  oppoflte  fide  ot  the  pafs,  for  fome  time  refufed  to  pay  it  i 
but  in  the  treaty  of  1720,  between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  under  the  gua¬ 
rantee  of  his  Britannic  myjeffy  George  I.  the  Swedes  agreed  to  pay-  the 
fame  rates  asaie  pa;d  by’  the  luhjects  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  The  firlt  treaty  relative  to  it,  was  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
on  behalf  ot  his  fubjeets  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  toll  is  paid  at  El- 
flnour,  a  town  firuated  on  the  Sound,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic  Sea, 
and  about  18  miles  diftant  from  Copenhagen  The  whole  revenue  of 
Denmark,  including  what  is  received  at  Elfinour,  amounts  at  prefent  to 
above  5,000,000  of  rix-dollars,  or  i,co2,oool.  llerling  yearly. 

The  following  is  a  lifiot  the  king’s  revenues,  exclulive  of  his  private  eflates. 

Ri.x-dollars  at 


} 


Tribute  of  hard  corn  or  land-tax. 

Small  taxes,  including  poll-tax,  pound-rents,  excife, 
marriages,  &c.  - 

Cuftom-houfe  duties,  -  » 

Duties  of  the  Sound,  ... 

Duties  of  Jutland,  from  fait- pits, 

Tythes  and  poll  rax  of  Norway, 

Tolls  of  Bergen,  Drontheim,  Chrifiianfand,  and  Chrifliana, 
Other  tolb,  ... 

Revenue  from  mines,  _ 

Revenue  from  Slelwick,  Holflein,  Oldenburgh,  and  Del-  7 
menhorft,  _  .  r 

Taxes  on  acorns,  and  mad  from  beech, 

Tolls  on  the  Wefer,  ... 

Poll-office,  .... 

Farms  of  Iceland  and  Ferro.  ... 

Farms  of  Bornholm  -  -  - 

Ovffer  Fiflierv,  .... 

Stamp  Paper,  _ 


4s.  each, 

1,000,000 

950,000 

1  54,000 
200,000 
27,000 
770,000 
160, COO 
552,000 
300,000 

690,000 

2c,roo 
7,500 
70,000 
35,000 
1 4,800 

22,003 

40,000 


Sum  total,  5,012,300 

In  F.nglillt  monev,  1,002,4.60 
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By  a  lift  of  the  revenue  taken  in  1730,  it  then  only  amounted  to  Eng- 
lifti  money/1.  434,700. 

Army  and  navy.]  The  three  laft  kings  of  Denmark,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  degeneracy  of  their  people  in  martial  affairs,  were  very  refpect- 
ab!e  princes,  by  the  number  and  dil'eipline  of  their  troops,  which  they 
kept  up  with  vaft  care.  Tho  prefent  military  force  of  Denmark  confifts 
of  70,000  men,  cavalry  and  infantry,  th.e  greateft  part  of  which  confifts 
of  a  militia,  who  receive  no  pay,  but  are  regiftered  on  the  army  lift,  and 
every  Sunday  exercifed.  The  regular  troops  are  about  20,000,  and  moft- 
ly  foreigners,  or  moll  of  whom  are  officered  bv  foreigners ;  for  Frederic 
III.  was  too  refined  a  politician  to  truft  his  fccurity  in  the  hands  of  thofc 
he  had  tricked  out  of  their  liberty.  Though  this  army  is  extremely 
burdenfome  to  the  nation,  yet  it  colls  little  to  the  crown  ;  great  part  of 
the  infantry  lie  in  Norway,  where  they  live  upon  the  boors,  at  free  quar¬ 
ter:  and  in  Denmark  the  peafantry  are  obliged  to  maintain  the  cavalry 
in  vidluals  and  lodging,  and  even  to  furnifh  diem  with  money.  1  he  pre¬ 
fent  fleet  of  Denmark  is  compofed  of  36  (hips  of  the  line,  and  18  fri¬ 
gates  ;  but  many  of  the  (hips  being  old.  and  wanting  great  repairs,  if 
they  can  fend  out  25  fliips  upon  the  greateft  emergency,  this  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  molt  they  can  do;  This  fleet  is  generally  flationed  at  Copenha¬ 
gen,  where  are  the  dock-yards,  ilore-houfes,  and  all  the  materials  necef- 
lary  for  the  ufe  of  the  marine.  They  have  26,020  regiftered  Teamen, 
who  cannot  quit  the  kingdom  without  leave,  nor  ferve  on  board  a  mer¬ 
chant-man  without  permiffion  from  the  admiralty  ;  4000  of  thefe  are  kept 
in  conllant  pay,  and  employed  in  the  dock- vat ds ;  their  pay,  however, 
fcarccly  amounts  to  nine  (hillings  a  month,  but  then  they  have  a  fort  of 
uniform,  with  fome  provilions  and  lodgings  allowed  for  themlelves  and 
families. 

Orders  of  knighthood  tn  Denmark.]  Thefe  are  two;  that 
of  the  Elephant,  and  that  of  Danehnrg :  the  former  was  inllituted  by 
Chriilian  I.  in  the  year  1478,  and  is  deemeJr  he  moil  honourable  ;  its 
badge  is  an  elephant  furmounted  with  a  caftle,  fet  in  diamonds,  and  fuf- 
pended  to  (ky-blue  watered  ribbon  ;  worn  like  the  the  George  in  England 
Over  the  right  (boulder :  the  number  of  its  members,  befides  the  fove- 
reign,  are  thirty,  and  the  knights  of  it  are  addrefl'ed  by  the  title  of  ex¬ 
cellency.  The  badges  of  the  Danebrug  order,  which  is  faid  to  be  of 
the  higheft  antiquity,  inftituted  in  the  year  1219,  but  it  became  obfo- 
lete,  and  was  revived  in  1671  by  Chriftian  V.  con  fill:  of  a  white  ribbon 
with  red  edges,  worn  fcarf-ways  over  the  right  (boulder;  from  which  de¬ 
pends  a  l'tnall  crols  of  diamonds,  and  an  embroidered  liar  on  the  bread:  of 
the  coat,  lurrounded  with  the  motto,  PictaU  fe*  jnjtitia.  The  badge  is 
a  crofs  pattee  enamelled  white,  on  the  centre  the  letter  C  and  5  crowned 
with  a  regal  crown,  and  this  motto  RrjUtutor.  The  number  of  knights  is 
numerous,  and  not  limited. 

History.]  We  owe  the  chief  hiftory  of  Denmark  to  a  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  phenomenon  ;  I  mean  the  revival  of  the  purity  of  the  Latin 
language  in  Scandinavia,  in  the  perfon  of  Saxo-Grammaticus,  at  a  time 
(the  12th  century)  when  it  was  loft  in  all  other  pans  of  the  European 
continent.  Saxo,  like  the  other  hiftorians  of  his  age,  has  adopted,  and 
at  the  fame  time  ennobled  by  his  ilyle,  the  moft  ridiculous  ahfurdities  ot 
remote  antiquity.  We  can,  however,  colledf  enough  from  him  to  conclude, 
that  the  ancient  Danes,  like  the  Gauls,  the  Scots,  the  Irifh,  and  other 
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orthern  nations,  had  their  bards,  who  recounted  the  military  atchiev- 
ments  of  their  heroes  ;  and  that  their  firit  hiltories  were  written  in  verfe. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Scandinavians  or  Ciinbri,  and  the  Teu- 
tones  (the  inhabitants  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden)  were  Scy¬ 
thians  by  their  original ;  but  how  far  the  tradls  of  land,  called  either 
Scythia  *  or  Gaul,  formerly  reached,  is  uncertain. 

Even  the  name  of  the  firil  Chriflian  Daniilx  king,  is  uncertain  ;  and 
thole  of  the  people  whom  they  commanded  were  fo  blended  together,  that 
it  is  impofiible  for  the  reader  to  conceive  a  precife  idea  of  the  old  Scandi¬ 
navian  hifrory.  This,  undoubtedly,  was  owing  to  the  remains  of  their 
Scythian  cufloms,  particularly  that  of  removing  from  one  country  to  an¬ 
other  ;  and  of  feveral  nations  or  fepts  joining  together  in  expeditions  by 
fe a  or  land  ;  and  the  adverturers  being  denominated  after  their  chief 
leaders.  Thus  the  terms,  Danes,  Saxons,  Jutes  or  Goths,  Germans, 
and  Normans,  were  promifeuoufly  ufed  long  after  the  time  of  Charle¬ 
magne.  Even  the  fhort  revival  of  literature,  under  that  prince,  throws 
very  little  light  upon  the  Danifh  hillory.  All  we  know  is,  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Scandinavia,  in  their  maritime  expeditions,  went  generally 
under  the  name  of  Saxons  with  foreigners :  that  they  were  bold  adven¬ 
turers,  rude,  fierce,  andmaitial:  that  fo  far  back  as  the  year  of  Chrilt 
500  they  infulted  al}  the  fea-coafis  of  Europe  ;  that  they  fettled  in  Ire¬ 
land,  where  they  built  ftone-houfts  ;  and  that  they  became  mailers  of 
England,  tpid  fome  part  of  Scotland;  both  which  kingdoms  Hill  Tetain 
proofs  of  their  barbarity.  When  we  read  the  hillory  of  Denmark  and 
that  of  England  under  the  Danilh  princes  who  reigned  over  both  coun¬ 
tries,  we  meet  with  but  a  feint  refemblance  of  events  ;  but  the  Danes,  as 
conquerors,  always  give  themfelves  the  fuperiority  over  the  Englifii. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  under  Canute  the  Great,  Denmark  may  be  faid 
to  have  been  in  its  zenith  of  glory,  as  far  as  extent  of  dominion  can  give 
lan&ion  to  the  expreliion.  Few  very  interellipg  events  in  Denmark  pre¬ 
ceded  the  year  1387,  when  Margaret  mounted  that  throne;  and  partly 
by  her  addrefs,  and  partly  by  hereditary  right,  fhe  formed  the  union  of 
Calmar,  anno  1397,  by  which  fhe  was  acknowledged  fovereign  of  Swe¬ 
den,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  She  held  her  dignity  with  fuch  firmnefs  and 
courage,  that  fhe  was  jullly  llyled  the  Semiramis  of  the  North.  Her  luc- 
celTors  being  delliture  pf  hpr  great  qualifications,  the  union  of  Calmar, 
by  which  the  three  kingdoms  were  in  future  to  be  under  one  fovereign, 
fell  to  nothing  ;  but  Norway  Hill  continued  gnnexed  to  Denmaik.  About 
the  year  14.48,  the  crown  of  Denmark  fell  to  Chriflian,  count  of  Olden¬ 
burg,  from  whom  the  prefent  roy^l  family  of  Denmark  is  defeended. 

In  1513,  Chriflian  II.  king  of  Denmark,  one  of  the  moll  complete 
tyrants  that  modern  times  have  produced,  mounted  the  throne  of  Den¬ 
mark  ;  and  having’ married  the  filler  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  he  gave 
a  full  loofe  to  his  innate  cruelty.  Being  driven  otjt  of  Sweden,  for  the 


*  By  Scythia  may  he  r.udfrthood  all  thofe  northern  countries  of  Europe  and  Afia 
(now  inhabited  by  the  panes,  Norwegians,  Swedes,  Rufiians,  and  Tartars,  fee  the 
Introduction),  whofe  inhabitants  overturned  and  peopled  the  Roman  empire,  and  con¬ 
tinued  fo  late  as  the  13th  century  to  iflue  forth  in  large  bodies,  and  naval  expeditions, 
ravaging  the  more  fouthern  and  fertile  kingdoms  of  Europe;  hence  by  fir  William 
Temple,  and  other  hiftorians,  they  arc  termed,  the  Northern  Hive,  (he  Mother  of  Motions, 
tie  Sterebonfe  of  Europe,  ’■  , 
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bloody  maflacres  be  committed  there,  the  Danes  rebelled  againft  hint 
likewife,  and  he  fled,  with  his  wife  and  children,  into  the  Netherlands. 
•Frederic,  duke  of  Holftein,  was  unanimoufly  called  to  the  throne,  on 
the  depofition  of  his  cruel  nephew,  who  openly  embraced  the  opinions 
of  Luther,  and,  about  the  year  1536,  the  proteftant  religion  was  efta- 
•bliflied  in  Denmark,  by  that  wile  and  politic  prince  Chriftian  HI. 

Chriftian  IV.  of  Denmark,  in  16,29,  was  chofen  for  the  head  of  the 
proteftant  league,  formed  againft  the  houfe  of  Auftria  ;  but,  though  brave 
in  his  own  perfon,  he  was  in  danger  pf  lofrng  his  dominions ;  when  he 
was  fucceeded  in  that  command  by  Guftavus  Adolphus  king  of  Sweden. 
The  Dutch  having  obliged  Chriftian,  who  died  in  1648,  to  lower  the 
duties  of  the  Sound,  his  fon  Frederic  IH.  confented  to  accept  of  an  an¬ 
nuity  of  150,000  florins  for  the  whole.  The  Dutch,  after  this,  per- 
fuaded  him  to  declare  war  againft  Charles  Guftavus,  king  of  Sweden  ; 
which  had  almoft  coft  him  his  crown  in  1657.  Charles  flormed  the  for- 
trefs  of  Fredericftadr ;  and  in  the  fuccceding  winter  he  marched  h;s  army- 
over  the  ice  to  the  ifland  of  Funen,  where  he  furprifed-the  Danifli  troops, 
took  Odenfee,  and  Nyburg,  and  marched  over  the  Great  Belt  to  befiege 
Copenhagen  itfelf.  Cromwell,  who  .then  gpverned  England  under  the 
-title  of  Proftor,  interpofed  ;  and  Frederic  defended  his  cap  t  it  with, 
great  magnanimity  till  the  peace  of -Rofchild ;  by  which  Frederic  ceded 
the  provinces  of  Halland,  -Eleking,  and  Scorns,  the  ifland  of  Bornholm, 
and  Bahus,  and  Droniheini  in  Norway,  to  the  Swedes.  Frederic  fought 
to  elude  thefe  fevere  terms  ;  but  Charles  took  Cronenburgh,  and  once 
more  befieged  Copenhagen  by  fea  and ‘land.  The  fteady  intrepid  conduct 
of  Frederic,  under  thel'e  mifortunes,  endeared  him  to  his  fubjefts  ;  and 
the  citizens  of  Copenhagen  made  an  admirable  defence  till  a  Dutch  fi-et 
arrived  in  the  Baltic  and  beat  the  Swedifli  fleet.  The  fortune  of  war 
was  now  entirely  changed  in  favour  of  Frederic,  who  flu-wed  on  everv 
occafion  great  abilities,  both  civil  and  military ;  and  having  forced 
Charles  to  raife  the  ftege  of  Copenhagen,  might  have  carried  the  war 
•  into  Sweden,  had  not  the  Englifti  fleer,  under  Montague,  appeared  in  the 
•Baltic.  This  enabled  Charles  to  befiege  Copenhagen  a  third  rime ;  but 
France  and  England  offering  their  mediation,  a  peace  was  concluded  in 
that  capital ;  by  which  the  Ifland  of  Bornholm  returned  to  the  Danes, 
hut  the  ifland  of  Rugen,  Bleking,  Halland,  and  Schonen,  remained  wiih. 
the  Swedes. 

Though  this  peace  did  not  reftore  to  Denmark  all  file  had  loft,  yet  the 
magnanimous  behaviour  of  Frederic,  under  the  moll  imminent  dangers, 
and  his  attention  to  the  fafety  of  his  fuhjefls  even  preferably  to  his  own, 
greatly  endeared  him  in  their  eyes  ;  and  he  at  length  became  abfoiute,  in 
the  manner  already  related.  Frederic  was  fucceeded,  in  267c,  bv  his  fon 
Chriftian  V.  who  obliged  the  duke  of  Holftein  Gotrorp  to  renounce  all 
the  advantages  he  had  gained  by  the  treaty  of  Rofchild.  He  then  re¬ 
covered  a  number  of  places  in  Schonen  ;  but  h's  army  was  defeated  in 
the  bloody  battle  of  Lunden,  by  Charles  XI.  oY  Sweden.  This  defeat 
did  not  put  an  end  to  the  war  ;  which  Chriftian  obflinately  continued, 
till  he  was  defeated  entirely  at  the  battle  of  Lanftfcroon  :  and  having  al¬ 
moft  exhaufted  his  dominions  in  his  military  operations,  and  being  in  a 
manner  abandoned  by  all  his  allies,  he  was  forced  to  fign  a  treaty,  on 
the  terms  preferibed  by  France,  in  1679.  Chriftian,  however,  did  not 
delift  from  his  military  attempts  ;  and  at  laft  he  became  the  ally  and  fob* 
fidiary  of  Lewis  XIV.  who  was  then  threatening  Europe  w'ith  chains. 
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Chriftian,  after  a  vail  variety  of  treating  and  fighting  with  the  Holftci- 
ners,  Hamburghers,  and  other  northern  powers,  died  in  1699.  He  wag 
fucceeded  by  Frederic  IV.  who,  like  his  predeceflors,  maintained  his 
pretenfions  upon  Holftein ;  and  probably  mull  have  become  mafter  of 
that  duch)'p,  had  not  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  fleets  raifed  the  liege  of  Ton- 
ningen,  while  the  young  king  of  Sweden,  Charles  XU.  who  was  then 
no  more  than  fixteen  years  ot  age,  landed  within  eight  miles  of  Copen¬ 
hagen,  to  aftill  his  brother  in  law  the  duke  of  Holftein.  Charles  proba¬ 
bly  would  have  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Copenhagen,  had  not  his  Danilh 
majefty  agreed  to  the  peace  of  Travendahl,  which  was  entirely  in  the 
duke’s  favour.  By  another  treaty  concluded  with  the  States  General, 
Charles  obliged  himfelf  to  furnilh  a  body  of  troops,  who  were  to  be  paid 
by  the  confederates  ;  asd  aftenvards  did  great  fervice  againft  the  French 
in  die  war  of  queen  Anne. 

Notwithftandmg  this  peace,  Frederic  was  perpetually  engaged  in  wars 
with  the  Swedes,  and  while  Charles  XII.  was  an  exile  at  Bender,  he 
made  a  defeent  upon  the  Swedifli  Pomerania  ;  and  another,  in  the  year 
1712,  upon  Bremen,  and  took  the  city  of  Stade.  His  troops,  however, 
were  totally  defeated  by  the  Swedes  at  Gadfbucb,  who  laid  his  favourite 
city  of  Altena  in  allies.  Frederic  revenged  himfelf,  by  ieizing  a  great  part 
of  the  ducal  Holftein,  and  forcing  the  Swedifli  general,  count  Steinbock, 
to  furrender  himfelf  prifoner,  with  all  his  troops.  In  the  year  1716,  the 
fuccefles  of  Frederic  were  fo  great,  by  taking  Toningen  and  Strallund, 
by  driving  the  Swedes  out  of  Norway,  and  reduciog  Wifmar  in  Pome¬ 
rania,  that  his  allies  began  to  fufpedl  he  was  aiming  at  the  fovcrcignty 
of  all  Scandinavia.  Upon  the  return  of  Charles  of  Sweden  from  his  ex¬ 
ile,  he  renewed  the  war  again!!  Denmark  with  a  moll  imbittered  fpirit ; 
but  on  the  death  of  that  prince,  who  was  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Fredericf- 
lial,  Frederic  durlt  not  refufc  the  offer  of  his  Britannic  majelty’s  medi¬ 
ation  between  him  and  the  crown  of  Sweden;  in  conlequence  of  which 
a  peace  was  concluded  at  Stockholm,  which  left  him  in  pofleffion  of  th« 
duchy  of  Slefwick.  Frederic  did  in  the  year  1730,  after  having  two 
years  before  feen  his  capital  reduced  to  allies  by  an  accidental  lire.  His 
fon  and  fucceiTor,  Chriftian  Frederic,  or  Chriltian  VI.  made  no  other 
nfe  of  his  power,  and  the  advantages  with  which  he  mounted  the  throne, 
than  to  cultivate  peace  with  all  his  neighbours,  and  to  promote  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  his  lubjedis,  whom  he  eafed  of  many  opprdfive  taxes 

In  1734,  after  guarantying  the  Pragmatic  Sanction*  ,  Chriflian  lent 
6000  men  to  the  alfiltance  of  the  emperor,  during  the  difpute  of  the  fuc- 
celfion  to  the  crown  of  Poland.  Though  he  was  pacific,  yet  he  was  jea- 
lous  of  his  rights,  efpecially  over  Hamburgh.  Fie  obliged  the  Harn- 
burghers  to  call  in  the  mediation  of  Pruflia,  to  abolifli  their  bank,  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  coin  of  Denmark  as  current,  and  to  pay  him  a  million  of  filver 
marks.  He  had,  two  years  after,  viz.  in  1738,  a  difpute  with  his  Bri- 
anic  majefty,  about  the  little  lordfliip  of  Stinhorft  which  had  been 
mortgaged  to  the  latter  by  a  duke  of  Holftein  Lawenburgh,  and  which 
Chriftian  faid  belonged  to  him.  Some  blood  was  fpilt  during  the  con- 
teft ;  in  which  Chriftian,  it  is  thought,  never  was  in  earnelt.  It 


*  -4n  agreement  by  which  the  princes  of  Enropc  engaged  to  fupport  the  Honfe  of 
Auftria  in  favour  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI, 
v  ho  had  no  male  blue, 
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brought  on,  however,  a  treaty,  in  which  he  availed  himfelf  of  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  majelty’s  predilection  for  his  German  dominions  ;  for  he  agreed  to 
pay  ChriltLn  a  fublidy  af  70,0001.  flerling  a  year,  on  condition  of  keep¬ 
ing  in  readinefs  7000  troops  for  the  protection  of  Hanover:  this  was  a 
gainful  bargain  for  Denmark.  And  two  years  after,  he  fei/.cd  i'ome 
Dutch  (hips,  for  trading  without  his  leave  to  Iceland  ;  but  the  difference 
was  made  up  by  the  mediation  of  Sweden.  Chriftian  had  fo  great  a  party 
in  that  kingdom,  that  it  was  generally  thought  he  would  revive  the  union 
of  Calmar,  by  procuring  his  fon  to  be  declared  fuccedor  to  his  then  Swe- 
dilh  majefty.  Seme  ileps  for  that  purpofe  were  certainly  taken  ;  but 
whatever  Chrifiian’s  views  might  have  been,  the  defign  was  frullrated  by 
the  jealoufy  of  other  powers,  who  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  feeing 
all  Scandinavia  fubjedt  to  one  family.  Chriftian  died  in  1 746,  with  the 
character  of  being  the  father  of  his  people. 

His  fon  and  fucceifor,  Frederic  V.  had,  in  1743,  married  the  princefs 
Louifa,  daughter  to  his  Britannic  majefty  George  II.  He  improved  upon 
his  father’s  plan,  for  the  happinefs  of  his  people  ;  but  took  no  con¬ 
cern,  except  that  of  a  mediator,  in  the  German  war.  For  it  was  by  his 
intervention  that  the  treaty  of  CLofter-feven  was  concluded  between  his 
royal  highnels  the  late  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  the  French  general 
Richlieu.  Upon  the  death  of  his  firft  queen,  who  was  mother  to  his  pre- 
fent  Danifti  majefty,  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brunlwic-Wol- 
fenbutile  ;  and  died  in  1766.  His  fon,  Chriftian  VII.  was  born  the  29th 
of  January,  1749;  and  married  his  prefent  Britannic  majefty’s  youngeit 
lifter,  the  princels  Carolina  Matilda.  But  this  alliance,  though  it  wore 
at  firft  a  very  promifing  appearance,  yet  had  in  the  event  a  very  unfor¬ 
tunate  termination.  This  is  partly  attributed  to  the  intrigues  of  the 
queen-dowager,  mother-in-law  to  the  prefent  king,  who  has  a  fon  named 
Frederic,  and  whom  file  is  reprelented  as  defirous  of  raifing  to  the  throne. 
She  pofl’efles  a  great  degree  of  dillimulation,  and  when  the  princefs  Caro¬ 
lina  Matilda  came  to  Copenhagen,  (lie  received  her  with  all  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  friendfhip  and  affedtiorq  acquainting  her  with  all  the  king’s 
faults,  and  at  the  lame  time  telling  her,  that  (he  would  take  every  op¬ 
portunity,  as  a  mother,  to  aftift  her  in  reclaiming  him.  By  this  condudf, 
file  became  the  depofitory  of  all  the  young  queen’s  fecrets,  whilft  at  the 
fame  time,  it  is  faid,  (lie  placed  people  about  the  king,  to  keep  him  con- 
flantly  engaged  in  all  kinds  of  riot  or  debauchery,  to  which  (lie  knew  he 
was  naturally  too  much  inclined  :  and  at  length  it  was  fo  ordered,  that  a 
miftrefs  was  thrown  in  the  king’s  way,  whom  he  was  perfuaded  to  keep 
in  his  palace.  When  the  king  was  upon  his  travels,  the  queen-dowager 
ufed  frequently  to  viftt  the  young  queen  Matilda;  and  under  the  ma(k  of 
friendfliip  and  affeflion,  told  her  often  of  the  debaucheries  and  cxcefles 
which  the  king  had  fallen  into  in  Holland,  England,  and  France,  and 
often  perfuaded  her  not  to  live  with  him.  But  as  foon  as  the  king  re¬ 
turned,  the  queen  reproaching  him  with  his  conduift,  though  in  a  gen¬ 
tle  manner,  his  mother-in-law  immediatly  took  his  part,  and  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  perfuade  the  king  to  give  no  ear  to  her  counfels,  as  it  was  prefump- 
tion  in  a  queen  of  Denmark  to  ciireift  the  king.  Queen  Matilda  now  be¬ 
gan  to  difeover  the  deiigns  of  the  queen-dowager,  and  afterwards  lived 
upon  very  . good  terms  with  the  king,  who  for  a  time  was  much  reclaimed. 
The  young  queen  alfo  now  afiun.ed  to  herfelf  the  part  which  the  queen- 
dowager  had  been  complimented  with,  the  management  of  public  affairs. 
This  ftung  the  old  queen  to  the  quick  ;  and  her  thoughts  were  now  entirely 
*  occupied 
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c«cupied  with'fchemes  of  revenge.  She  at  length  found  means  to  gratify 
k  in  a  very  ample  manner.  About  the  end  of  the  year  1770,  it  was  ob¬ 
served,  that  Brandt  and  Struenfee  were  particularly  regarded  by.  the  king; 
the  former  as  a  favourite,  and  the  latter  as  a  minifter,  and  that  they  paid 
great  court  to  queen  Matilda,  and  were  fupported  by  her.  This  opened 
a  new  feene  of  intrigue  at  Copenhagen  ;  all  the  difearded  placemen  paid 
their  court  to  the  queen-dowager,  and  die  became  the  head  and  patronefs 
of  the  party.  Old  count  Mo’tke,  an  artful  dilVt  seed  flatefman,  and  others, 
who  were  well  verfed  in  intrigues  of  this  nature,  perceiving  that  they 
had  unexperienced  young  perfons  to  contend  with,  who,  though  they 
might  mean  well,  had  not  fufficient  knowledge  and  capacity  to  conduct  th# 
public  affairs,  very  foon  predicted  their  ruin.  Struenfee  and  Brandt  want¬ 
ed  to  make  a  reform  in  the  admioiftration  of  public  affair*  at  once,  which 
fliould  have  been  the  work  of  time:  and  thereby  made  a  great  number 
of  enemies,  among  thole  whofe  intereft  it  was  that  things  fliould  continue 
upon  the  fan^e  footing  that  they  had  been  for  fomc  years  before.  After 
this  queen  Matilda  was. delivered  of  a  daughter,  hut  as  foon  as  the  queen- 
dowager  faw  her,  flie  immediately  turned  her  back,  and  with  a  malicious 
fmile,  declared,  that  the  child  had  all  the  features  of  Struenfee  :  on 
ivhich  her  friends  publifltea  it  among  the  people,  that  the  queen  muft 
have  had  an  intrigue  -.with  Struetjfee ;  which  was  corroborated  by  the 
queen’s  often  1  peaking  with  this  minifter  in  public.  A  great  variety  of 
evil  reports  were  now  propagated  againft  the  reigning  queen  ;  and  an¬ 
other  report  was  alfo  induftiioufly  fpread,  that  the  governing  party  had 
formed  a  defign  to  fuperfede  the  king,  as  being  incapable  of  govern¬ 
ing;  that  the  queen  was  to  be  declared  regent  during  the  minority  of 
her  fon  ;  and  that. Struenfee  was  to  be  her  prime  minifter.  Whatever 
Struenfee  did  to  reform  the  abufes  of  the  late  miniftry,  was  reprefented 
to  the  people  as  fo  many  attacks  upon,  and  attempts  to  deftroy,  the 
government  of  the  kingdom.  By  fuch  means  the  people  began  to  be 
greatly  incenfed  againft  this  minifter  :  and  as  he  alfo  wanted  to  make  a 
teferm  in  the  military,  .he  gave  great  offence  to  the  troops,  at  the  head 
ef  which  were  fome  of  the  creatures  of  the  queen-dowager,  who  took 
every  opportunity  to  make  their  inferior  officers  believe,  that  it  was  the 
defign  of  Struenfee  .to  change  the  whole  fyftem  of  government.  It  muft 
be  admitted,  that  this  minifter  feems,  in  many  refpedfs,  to  have  affed 
very  imprudently,  and  to  have  been  too  much  under  the  guidance  of  hit; 
paffions.:  his  principles  alfo  appear  to  have  been  of  the  libertine  kind. 

Many  councils  were  held  between  the  queen-dowager  and  her  friends, 
upon  the  .proper  meafure  to  be  taken  for  effedhiating  their  defigns  :  and 
it  was  at  length  refolved  to  furprife  the  king  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and  force  him  immediately  to  fign  an  order,  whic-h  was  to  be  prepared 
in  readinefs,  for  committing  the  perfons  ‘before  mentioned  to  feparate 
prifons,  to  accufe  them  of  high-treafon  in  general,  and  in  particular 
of  a  defign  to  poifon  or  dethrone  the  king ;  and  that  if  that  could  not 
be  properly  fupported,  by  .torture  or  otherwife,  to  procure  witneffes  to 
eonfiim  the  report  of  a  criminal  commerce  between  the  queen  and  Stru- 
enfee.  This  was  an  undet taking  of  fo  hazardous  a  nature,  that  the 
wary  count  Mobke,  and  raofl  of  the  queen-dowager’s  friends,  who  had 
any  thing  to  lofe,  drew  back,  endeavouring  to  animate  others,  but  ex- 
culing  themfelves  irom  taking  arty  open  and  active  part  in  this  affair;. 
However,  the  queen-dowager  at  laft  procure*!  a  fufficient  number  of  ac- 
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Wre  inftruments  for  the  execution  of  her  defigns.  On  the  1 6th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  1772,  a  inaiked  ball  was  given  at  the  court  of  Denmar  k.  The 
king  had  danced  at  this  ball,  and  afterwards  played  at  quadrille  with  ge¬ 
neral  Gahler,  his  lady,  and  counfelior  Struenfee,  brother  to  the  count. 
The  queen,  after  dancine,  as  ufual,  one  country  ddhce  with  the  king, 
gave  her  hand  to  count  Struenfee  during  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 
She  retired  about  two  in  the  morning,  and  was  followed  by  him  and 
count  Brandt.  A.jbout  lour  the  fame  morning,  prince  Frederic,  who 
had  alio  been  at  the  ball,  got  up  and  dreffed  himfelf,  and  went  with  the 
queen-dowager  to  the  king’s  bed-chamber,  accompanied  by  general  Eich- 
lladt  and  count  Rantzau.  They  ordered  his  majefty’s  valet-de-chambre 
to  awake  him,  and,  in  the  midil  of  the  furprife  and  alarm,  that  this  un- 
expefled  intruiion  excited,  they  informed  him,  that  queen  Matilda  and 
the  two  Struenfees  were  at  that  inifant  bufy  in  drawing  up  an  adf  t>f  re¬ 
nunciation  of  the  crown,  which  they  would  immediately  after  compel 
him  to  fign  :  and  that  the  only  means  he  could  ufe  to  prevent  fo  immi¬ 
nent  a  danger  was  to  lign  thofe  orders  without  lofs  of  time,  which  they 
had  brought  with  them  for  arising  the  queen  and  her  accomplices.  It 
is  faid,  that  the  king  was  not  eafily  prevailed  upon  to  fign  thel'e  orders  ; 
but  at  length  complied,  though  with  reluftance  and  helitation.  Count 
Rantzau,  and  three  officers,  were  difpatched  at  that  untimely  hour  to 
the-queen’s  apartments,  and  immediately  arretted  her.  She  was  put  in¬ 
to  one  of  the  king’s  coaches,  in  which  flie  was  conveyed  to  the  caflle  of 
Cronenburgh,  together  with  the  infant  princefs,  attended  by  lady  Moftyn, 
and  efcbrted  by  a  party  of  dragoons.  In  the  mean  time,  Struenfee  and 
Jhandt  were  alfo  l'eized  in  their  beds,  and  imprifoned  in  the  citadel. 
Siruenfee’s  brother,  fome  his  adherents,  and  moll  of  the  members 
of  the  late  adminiftration,  were  feized  the  fame  night,  to  the  number  of 
about  eighteen,  and  thrown  into  confinement.  The  government  after 
this  feemed  to  be  entirely  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  queen-dowager  and 
her  ion,  fupported  and  affifted  by  thofe  who  had  the  principal  lhare  in. 
the  revolution,  while  the  king  appeared  to  be  little  more  than  a  pageant, 
whole  perfon  and  name  it  was  necefiary  occafionally  to  make  ufe  of. 
All  the  officers  who  had  a  hand  in  the  revolution  were  immediately  pro¬ 
moted,  and  an  almoft  total  change  took  place  in  all  the  departments  of 
adminiltration.  A  new  council  was  appointed,  in  which  prince  Frederic 
“ptefided,  and  a  commilfion  of  eight  members,  to  examine  the  papers  of 
the  prifoners,  and  to  commence  a  procefs  againft  them.  The  fon  of 
queen  Matilda,  the  prince  royal,  who  was  entered  into  the  fifth  year  of 
his  age,  was  put  into  the  care  of  a  lady  oi  quality,  who  was  appointed 
governefs,  under  the  fuperinrendancy  of  the  queen-dowager.  Struen¬ 
fee  and  Brandt  were  put  in  irons,  and  very  tigoroufly  treated  in  prifon  : 
they  both  underwent  long  and  frequent  examinations,  and  at  length  re¬ 
ceived  fentence  of  death.  They  were  beheaded  on  the  28th  ef  April, 
having  their  right  hands  previoufly  cut  off ;  but  many  of  their  friends 
and  adherents  were  afterwards  fet  at  liberty.  Sruenfee  at  firft  had  abfo- 
lutcly  dmied  having  any  criminal  intercourfe  with  the  queen  ;  but  this 
he  afterwards  coiifeffied  ;  and  though  he  is  laid  by  l'ome  to  have  been 
induced  to  do  this  only  by  the  fear  of  torture,  the  proofs  of  his  guilt  in 
this  relpect  were  efleemed  notorious,  and  his  confeffions  full  and  expli¬ 
cit  :  belide,  no  meafures  were  adopted  by  the  court  of  Great  Britain  to 
pjear  up  the  queen’s  character  in  this  refpeft.  But  in  May,  hia  Britannic 
■’  '  *  inty'efty 
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majelly  fent  a  frnall  fquadron  of  fhips  to  convey  that  princefs  to  Ger¬ 
many,  and  appointed  the  city  of  Zell,  in  his  eledoral  dominions,  for  the 
place  of  her  future  relidence.  She  died  there,  of  a  malignant  fever,  on 
the  10th  of  May,  1775,  aged  23  years  and  10  months. 

In  1780,  his  Daniflr  majefty  acceded  to  the  armed  neutrality  propofed 
by  the  emprefs  of  Ruilia.  He  appears  at  prefent  to  have  fuch  a  debility 
of  underhanding,  as  to  difqualify  him  for  the  proper  management  of 
public  affairs  ;  but  on  the  16th  of  April,  1784,  another  court  revolution 
took  place,  the  queen-dowager’s  friends  were  removed,  a  new  council, 
formed  under  the  aufpices  of  the  prince  royal,  fome  of  the  former  old 
members  reftored  to  the  cabinet,  and  no  regard  is  to  be  paid  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  to  any  infhumenr,  unlefs  figned  by  the  king,  and  counterfigned  by 
the  prince  royal. 

Cbriftian  VII.  reigning  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway,-  LL.  D,  and 
F.R.S.  was  born  in  1749;  in  1766  he  was  married  to  the  princefs  Ca¬ 
rolina  Matilda  of  England ;  and  has  ilfue,  Frederic,  prince  royal  of 
Denmark,  born  January  28,  1768;  Louifa  Augufla,  princefs  royal, 
born  July  7,  1771. 


His  Danish  Majesty’s  GERMAN  DOMINIONS. 

HOLSTEIN,  a  duchy  of  Lower  Saxony,  about  100  miles  long  and 
50  broad,  and  a  fruitful  country,  was  formerlv  divided  between 
the  emprefs  of  Ruffia  (termed  Ducal  Holftein),  the  king  of  Denmark, 
and  the  imperial  cities  of  Hamburgh  and  Lubeck  ;  but  on  the  16th  of  No¬ 
vember,  1773,  the  Ducal  Holftein,  with  all  the  rights,  prerogatives,  and 
territorial  fovereignty,  was  formally  transferred  to  the  king  of  Denmark, 
by  virtue  of  a  treaty  between  both  courts.  The  duke  of  Holftein  Got- 
torp  is  joint  fovcrcign  of  great  part  of  it  now,  with  the  Danifh  monarch* 
Kiel  is  the  capital  of  Ducal  Holftein,  and  is  well  built,  lias  a  harbour, 
and  neat  public  edifices.  The  capital  of  the  Danifh  Holftein  is  Gluck- 
fladt,  a  well-built  town  and  fortrefs,  but  in  a  marfhy  fituation,  on  the 
right  of  the  Elbe,  and  lias  fome  foreign  commerce. 

Altena,  a  large,  populous,  and  handfome  town,  of  great  traffic,  is 
commodioufly  fituated  on  the  Elbe,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hambuigh. 
It  was  built  profeffcdly  in  that  fituation  by  the  kings  of  Denmark,  that 
it  might  fliare  in  the  commerce  of  the  former.  Being  declared  a  free 
port,  and  the  ftaple  of  the  Danilh  Ealf  India  company,  the  merchants 
alfo  enjoying  liberty  of  confidence,  great  numbers  flock  to  Ahena  from 
all  parts  ot  the  North,  and  even  from  Hamburgh  itfclf. 

The  famous  city  of  Hamburgh  lies,  in  a  geographical  fenfe,  in  Hol¬ 
ftein  ;  but  is  an  imperial,  free,  and  Hanfeatic  city,  lying  on  the  verge 
of  that  part  of  Holttein  called  Stormar.  It  has  the  'fovereignty  of  a 
lmall  diftrid  round  it,  of  about  ten  miles  circuit :  it  is  one  ot  the  molt 
flourifhing  commercial  towns  in  Europe  :  and  though  the  kings  of  Den¬ 
mark  ftill  lay  claim  to  certain  privileges  within  its  walls,  it  may  be  con- 
iidcrcd  as  a  well-regulated  comjnonwealth  The  number  of  its  inhabit¬ 
ants  are  faid  to  amount  to  i8o,oco  ;  and  it  is  furniflied  with  a  vaft  va¬ 
riety  of  noble  edifices,  both  public  and  private  :  it  has  two  fpacious  har¬ 
bours,  formed  by  the  river  Elbe,  which  runs  through  the  town,  and  84 
bridges  arc  thrown  over  its  canals.  Hamburgh  has  the  good  fortune  of 

having 
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having  been  peculiarly  favoured  in  its  commerce  by  Great  Britain,  with 
whom  it  llill  carries  on  a  great  trade.  The  H.unburghers  maintain 
twelve  companies  of  foot,  and  one  troop  of  dragoons,  befide  an  artil¬ 
lery  company. 

Lubec,  an  imperial  city,  with  a  good  harbour,  and  once  the  capital 
of  ihe  Hans  Towns,  and  ftill  a  rich  and  populous  place,  is  alfo  in  this 
duchy,  and  governed  by  its  own  magiftrates.  It  has  20  parifli  churches 
befides  a  large  cathedral.  Lutheranifm  is  the  eftablifited  religion  of  the 
whole  duchy. 

In  Westphalia,  the  king  of  Denmark  has  the  counties  of  Olden¬ 
burg  and  Dclmenhorlf ,  about  2000  l'quare  miles  ;  they  lie  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  YVefer;  their  capitals  have  the  fame  name  ;  the  firft  has  the 
remains  of  a  fortification,  and  the  lnft  is  an  open  place.  Oldenburg 
gave  a  title  to  the  firft  royal  anceltor  of  his  p refen t  Denifh  majefty.  The 
country  abounds  with  marfhes  and  heaths,  but  its  horfes  are  the  beft  in 
Germany. 


LAPLAND. 

THE  northern  fituation  of  Lapland,  and  the  divifion  of  its  pro¬ 
perty,  require,  before  I  proceed  farther,  that  I  lliould  treat  to  it 
under  a  diftinct  head,  and  in  the  fame  method  that  I  obferve  in  other 
countries. 

Situation,  extent,  division,  )  The  whole  country  of  Lap- 
and  name.  J  land  extends,  fo  far  as  it  is  known 

from  the  Not  th  Cape  in  7 1 0  30'  N.  lat.  to  the  White  Sea,  under  the 
artftic  circle.  Part  of  Lapland  belongs  to  the  Danes,  and  is  included 
in  the  government  of  Wardhuys:  part  to  the  Swedes,  which  is  by  far 
the  moft  valuable;  and  fome  parts  in  the  eafl,  to  the  Mufcovites  or 
Ruffians.  It  would  be  little  better  that  wafting  the  reader’s  time,  to 
pretend  to  point  out  the  fuppofed  dimenfions  of  each.  That  belonging 
to  the  Swedes,  may  be  feen  in  the  dimenfions  given  in  the  account 
of  Sweden:  but  other  accounts  fay,  that  it  is  about  100  German 
miles  in  length,  and  90  in  breadth  :  it  comprehends  all  the  country  from 
the  Baltic,  to  the  mountains  that  feparate  Norway  from  Sweden.  The 
Muscovite  part  lies  towards  the  eaft,  between  the  lake  Enarac  and  the 
White  Sea.  Thofe  parts,  notwithftanding  the  rudenefs  of  the  country, 
are  divided  into  fmaller  diftrifts :  generally  taking  their  names  from  ri¬ 
vers  :  bur,  unlefs  in  the  Swedifh  part,  which  is  fubjeCl  to  a  prefect,  the 
Laplanders  can  be  faid  to  be  under  no  regular  government.  The  Swe- 
difti  Lapland,  therefore,  is  the  objeCt  chiefiv  conlidered  by  authors  in 
deferibing  this  country.  It  has  been  generally  thought,  that  the  Lap¬ 
landers  are  the  defeendants  of  Finlanders  driven  out  of  their  own  country, 
and  that  they  take  their  name  from  Lappcs,  which  fignifies  exiles,  The 
reader,  from  what  has  been  faid  in  the  Introduction,  may  ealily  conceive 
that  in  Lapland,  for  fome  months  in  the  fummer,  the  fun  never  Lets ; 
and  during  winter,  it  never  rifes :  but  the  inhabitants  are  fo  well  aflified 
by  the  twilight  and  the  aurora  borealis,  that  they  never  difeontinue  their 
work  through  darknefs, 

Climate.]  In  winter  it  is  no  unitfual  thing  for  their  lips  to  be  fro¬ 
zen  to  the  cup  in  attempting  ts  drink  ;  and  in  fome  thermometers,  fpi- 
_  rits 
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rits  of  wine  are  concreted  into  ice  :  the  limbs  of  the  inhabitants  very  of 
ten  mortify  w'ith  cold  :  drifts  of  fnow  threaten  to  bury  the  traveller,  and 
cover  the  gound  four  or  five  feet. deep,  A  thaw  lbmetimes  takes  place, 
and  then  the  froH  that  fucceeds,  prefents  the  Laplander  with  a  fmooth 
level  of  ice,  over  which  he  travels  with  a  rein  deer  in  a  fledge  with  in¬ 
conceivable  fwiftnefs.  The  heats  of  lummer  are  exceflive  lor  a-  fhort 
time  ;  and  the  cataraCts,  which  dafli  from  the  mountains  otten  prefcnt  to 
the  eye  the  moll  pidturefque  appearances. 

Mountains,  rivers,  lakes’,  )  The  reader  mud  form  in  his  mind 
and  forests.  3  a  vail  mafs  of  mountains,  irregularly 

crowded  together,-  to  give  him  an  idea  of  Lapland  ;■  they  are,  however, 
in  fome  interllices,  feparated  by  rivers  and  lakes,  which  contain  an 
incredible  number  of  iftands,  fome  of  which  form  delightful  habitations ; 
and  are  beii.eved  by  the  natives  to  be  the  terreftrial  Paradife ;  even  rofes 
and  other  flowers  grow  wild  on  their  borders  in  the  lummer  ;  though 
this  is  but  a  fhort  gleam  of  temperature,  for  the  climate  in  general  is 
exceffively  fevere.  Dulkv  forefts,  and  noifelome,  unhealthy  tnoralfe?,  and 
barren  plains  cover  great  part  of  the  flat  country,  fo  that  nothing  can 
be  more  uncomfortable  than  the  Hate  of  the  inhabitants. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  Silver  and  gold  mines  as  well  as  thofe 
of  iron,  copper,  and  lead,  have  been  difcovered  and  worked  in  Lapland 
to  great  advantage;  beautiful  cryftals  are  found  here,  as  are  fome  ame- 
thyfts  and  topazes:  alfo  various  forts  of  mineral  Hones,  furpriflngly 
polilhed  by  the  hand  of  nature  ;  valuable  pearls  have  likewife  been  fome- 
times  found  in  thefe  rivers,  but  never  in  the  feas. 

Animals,  quadrupeds,  birds,  )  *  We  muH  refer  to  our  accounts 
fishes,  and  insects.  3  of  Denmark  and  Norway  for 

great  part  of  this  article,  as  its  contents  are  in  common  with  all  the 
three  countries,  The  •ziiclia,  a  creature  refembling  the  marten,  is  a 
native  of  Lapland  ;  and  its  {kin,  whether  black  cr  white,  is  fo  much 
efleemed,  that  it  is  frequently  given  as  prefents  to  royal  and  diflinguiflied 
perfonages.  The  Lapland  hares  grow  white  in  the  winter;  and  the 
country  produces  a  large  black  cat,  which  attends  the  natives  in  hunting.- 
By  far  the  mod  remarkable,  however,  of  the  Lapland  animals,  is  the 
rein-deer  ;  which  nature  feems  to  have  provided  to  folace  the  Laplanders 
for  the  privation  of  the  other  comforts  of  life.  This  animal,  the  moll 
ufeful  perhaps  of  any  in  the  creation,  refembles  the  Hag,  only  it  fome- 
what  droops  the  head,  and  the  horns  prejeft  forward.  All  deferibers 
of  this  animal  have  taken  notice  of  the  cracking  noife  that  they  make 
when  they  move  their  legs,  which  is  attributed  to  their  feparating  and  af¬ 
terwards  bringing  together  the  divilions  of  the  hoof.  The  under  part  is 
entirely  covered  with  hair,  in  the  fame  manner  that  the  claw  of  the  Ptar¬ 
migan  is  with  feathery  bridles,  which  is  almod  the  only  bird  that  can  en¬ 
dure  the  rigour  of  the  fame  climate.  The  hoof,  however,  is  nbt  only 
thus  protected,  the  fame  neceffity  which  obliges  the  Laplanders  to  ule 
fnow  lhoes,  makes  the  extraordinary  width  of  the  rein’s  hoof  to  be 
equally  convenient  in  palling  over  fnow,  as  it  prevents  their  finking  too 
deep,  which  they  continually  would,  did  the  weight  of  their  body  red 
only  on  a  fmall  point,  This  quadruped  hath  therefore  an  indinft  to  ufc 
a  hoof  of  fuch  a  torm  in  a  Hill  mure  advantageous  manner,  by  feparat¬ 
ing  it  when  the  foot  is  to  touch  *e  ground  fo  as  to  cover  a  larger  fur- 
face  of  fnow.  The  Aidant  however  the  leg  of  the  animal  is  raifed,  the 
hoof  is  immediately  contracted,  and  the  colliflon  of  the  parts  occafions 
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fche  fnapping  which  is  heard  on  every  motion  ef  the  rein.  And  proba¬ 
bly  the  cracking  which  they  perpetually  make,  may  ferve  to  keep  thent> 
together  when  the  weather  is  remarkably  dark.  In  fummer  the  rein¬ 
deer  provide  themfelves  with  leaves  and  grafs,  and  in  the  winter  they 
live  upon  mofs :  they  have  a  wonderful  l'agacity  of  finding  it  out,  and 
when  found,  they  ferape  away  the  fnow  that  covers  it  with  their  feet- 
The  fcantinefs  of  their  fare  is  inconceivable,  as  is  the  length  of  the  pur¬ 
ities  which  they  can  perform  without  any  other  fupport.  They  fix  the 
rein-deer  to  a  kind  of  fledge,-  fliaped  like  a  fmall  boat,  in  which  the  trae 
veller,  well  fecured  from  cold,  is  laced  down,  with  the  reins  in  one  hand, 
and  a  kind  of  bludgeon  in  the  other,,  to  keep  the  carriage  clear  of  ice  and 
fnow.  The  deer,  whofe  harneffing  is  very  Ample,  fets  out,  and  con¬ 
tinues  the  journey  with  prodigious  fpeed :  and  is  fo  fafe  and  tradable, 
that  the  driver  is  at  little  or  no  trouble  in  directing  him.  At  night  they 
look  out  for  their  own  provender;  and  their  milk  often  helps  to  fuppori 
their  mailer.  Their  indindt  in  chooling  their  road,  and  direding  their 
courfe,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  their  being  well  acquainted  with 
the  country  during  the  fummer  months,  when  they  live  in  the  woods* 
Their  flelh  is  a  well  tailed  food,  whether  frefh  or  dried  ;  their  lkin  forms 
excellent  cloathing  both  for  the  bed  and  the  body  ;  their  milk  and  cheefe 
are  nutritive  and  pleafant;  and  their  inteflines  and  tendons  fupply  their 
mailers  with  thread  and  cordage.  When  they  run  about  wild  in  the 
fields,  they  may  be  lliot  at  as  other  game.  But  it  is  faid,  that  if  one  is 
killed  in  a  flock,  the  furvivors  will  gore  and  trample  him  to  pieces; 
therefore  Angle  llragglers  are  generally  pitched  upon.  Were  I  to  re¬ 
count  every  circumftance,  rekted  by  the  credulous,  of  this  animal,  the 
whole  would  appeal-  fabulous.-  With  all  their  excellent  qualities,  how¬ 
ever,  the  rein-deer  have  their  inconveniencies. 

It  is  difficult  in  fummer  to  keep  them  from  draggling  ;  they  are  fome- 
times  buried  in  the  fnow  ;  and  they  frequently  grow  reltive,  to  the  great 
danger  of  the  driver  and  his  carriage.  Their  furprifing  fpeed  (for  they 
are  faid  to  run  at  the  rate  of  200  miles  a  day)  leems  to  be  owing  ts> 
their  impatience  to  get  rid  of  their  incumbrance.  None  but  a  Lap¬ 
lander  could  bear  the  uncafy  podure  in  which  he  is  placed,  when  he  ia 
confined  in  one  of  thofe  carriages  or  pulkhas ;  or  would  believe,  that,' 
by  whifpering  the  rein-deer  in  the  ear,  they  know  the  place  of  their 
dedination.  But  after  all  thefe  abatements,  the  natives  would  have  dif¬ 
ficulty  to  fubfid  without  the  rein-deer,  which  ferve  them  for  fo  many 
purpofes. 

People,  customs,,  and  manners.]  The  language  of  the  Lap¬ 
landers  is  of  Finnilh  origin,  and  comprehends  fo  many  dialedis,  that  it  is 
with  difficulty  they  underdand  each  other.  They  have  neither  writing 
nor  letters  among  them,  but  a  number  of  hieroglyphics,  which  they 
make  ufe-of  in  their  Rounds,  a  fort  of  dicks  that  they  call  pidave,  and 
which  ferve  them  for  an  almanack.  Thefe  hieroglyphics  are  alfo  the 
marks  they  ufe  indead  of  dgnatures,  even  in  matters  of  law.  Milfiona- 
ries,  from  the  ehridianized  parts  of  Scandinavia,  introduced  among 
them  the  Chriftian  religion  ;-  hut  they  cannot  be  faid  even  yet  to  be 
Chridians,  though  they  have  among  them  feme  religious  l'eminaries. 
indituted  by  the  king  of  Denmark.  Upon  the  whole,  the  majority  of 
^  the  Laplanders  pradlile  as  grofs  fu petitions  and  idolatries,  as  are  to  be 
■found  among  the  mod  unindrudled  pagans;  and  fo  abfurd,  that  they 
fcarcely  deferve  to  be  mentioned,  were  it  not  that  the  number  and  oddi¬ 
ties 
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ties  of  their  fuperftitions  have  induced  the  northern  traders  to  believe, 
that  they  are  fkilful  in  magic  and  divination,  for  this  purpofe  their  ma- 
gictans,  who  are  a  peculiar  fet  of  men,  make  ufe  of  what  the}  call  a 
drum,  made  of  the  hollowed  trunk  of  a  tir,  pine,  or  birch-tree,  one  end 
of  which  is  covered  with  fkin ;  on  this  they  Craw,  with  a  kind  of  red 
colour  the  figures  of  their  own  gods,  as  well  as  of  Jel'us  ChriO,  the 
apoflles,  the  fun,  moon,  liars,  birds,  and  rivers;  on  thefe  they  place 
one  or  two  brafs-ritigs,  which,  when  the  drum  is  beaten  with  a  little 
hammer,  dance  over  the  figures  *  and  according  to  their  progrefs  the  for* 
cerer  prognofticates.  Thefe  frantic  operations  are  generally  performed 
for  vain  ;°and  the  northern  fltip  matters  are  fuch  dupes  to  the  arts  of  thefe 
impoftors,  that  they  often  buy  from  them  a  magic  cord,  which  contains 
a  number  of  knots,  by  opening  of  which,  according  to  the  magician’s 
directions,  they  gain  what  wind  they  want.  This  is  alfo  a  very  com¬ 
mon  traffic  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  is  managed  with  great  ad* 
drefs  on  the  part  of  the  forcerer,  who  keeps  up  the  price  of  his  knotted 
tali fm an.  The  Laplanders  {till  retain  the  worfltip  of  manv  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  gods  ;  but  have  among  them  great  remains  of  the  druidical  inflitu- 
tions.  They  believe  the  tranfmigration  of  the  ioul,  and  have  feftivals 
fet  apart  for  the  worfltip  of  certain  genii,  called  Jeuhles,  who  they 
think  inhabit  the  air,  and  have  great  power  over  human  aCtions;  but 
being  without  form  or  l'ubftance,  they  aflign  to  them  neither  images  nor 
lfatues. 

Agriculture  is  not  much  attended  to  among  the  Lapanders.  They 
are  chiefly  divided  into  Lapland  fiflters,  and  Lapland  mountaineers. 
The  former  always  make  their  habitation  on  the  brink,  or  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  fome  lake,  from  whence  they  draw  their  fublilfence.  The 
others  feek  their  fupport  upon  the  mountains,  and  their  environs,  pof- 
fe fling  herds  of  rein-deer  more  or  lefs  numerous,  which  they  ufe  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  feal'on,  but  go  generally  on  foot.  They  are  excellent  and 
■very  induftrious  herdfmen,  and  are  rich  in  comparifon  ot  the  Lapland  fifli- 
ers.  Some  of  them  polfiefs  fix  hundred  or  a  thoufand  rein-deer,  and  have 
often  money  and  plate  befides.  They  mark  every  rein-deer  on  the  ears, 
and  divide  them  into  clafl’es  ;  fo  that  they  inflantly  perceive  whether 
any  one  is  ftrayed,  though  they  cannot  count  to  fo  great  a  number  as 
that  to  which  their  flock  often  amounts.  Thofe  who  polfiefs  but  a 
fmall  flock,  give  to  every  individual  a  proper  name.  The  Lapland 
fifliers,  who  are  alio  called  Laplanders  of  tho  Woods,  becaufe  in  fum- 
mer  they  dwell  upon  the  borders  of  the  lakes,  and  in  winter  in  the 
forefts,  live  by  fifliing  and  hunting,  and  chufe  their  fituation  by  its  con¬ 
venience  for  either.  The  greateft  part  of  them,  however,  have  fome 
rein-deer.  They  are  aCtive  and  expert  in  the  chace :  and  the  introduction 
of  fire-arms  among  them  has  almoft  entirely  aboliflied  the  ufe  of  the 
bow  and  arrow.  Befides  looking  after  the  rein-deer,  the  fifiiery,  and 
the  chace,  the  men  employ  themlclves  in  the  conftruClion  ot  their  ca¬ 
noes,  which  are  fmall,  light,  and  compact.  They  alto  make  fledges, 
to  which  they  give  the  form  of  a  canoe,  harnefs  for  the  rein-deer,  cups, 
bowls,  and  various  other  utenftls,  which  are  fometimes  neatly  carved, 
and  fometimes  ornamented  with  bones,  brafs,  or  horn.  The  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  women  confifts  in  making  nets  for  the  fifiiery,  in  drying 
fifh  and  meat,  in  milking  the  rein-deer,  in  making  cheefc,  and  tanning 
bides:  but  it  is  underflood  to  be  the  buftnefs  of  the  men  to  look  alter  the 
kitchen,  in  which,  it  is  faid  the  women  never  interfere. 

The 
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The  Laplanders  live  in  huts  in  the  form  of  tents.  A  hut  is  about 
twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  not  much  above  fix  in  height. 
They  cover  them  according  to  the  feafon,  and  the  means  of  the  poffeftor  ; 
fome  with  briars,  bark  of  birch,  and  linden  ;  others  with  turf,  coarfe 
cloth,  or  felt,  or  the  old  Ikins  of  rein-deer.  The  door  is  of  felt,  made 
like  two  curtains,  which  open  afunder.  A  little  place  furrounded  with. 
Hones  is  made  in  the  middle  of  the  hut  for  the  fire,  over  which  a  chain 
is  fufpended  to  hang  the  kettle  upon.  They-are  fcarcely  able  to  Hand 
upright  in  their  huts,  but  conftnntly  fit  upon  their  heels  round  the  fire. 
At  night  they  lie  down  quite  naked  ;  and  to  feparate  the  apartments, 
they  place  upright  flicks  at  fmall  difiances.  They  cover  themfelves  with 
their  cldaths,  or  lie  upon  them.  In  winter,  they  put  their  naked  feet 
into  a  fur-bag.  Their  houfehold  furniture  confifts  of  iron  or  copper 
kettles,  wooden  cups,  bowls,  lpoons,  and  fomedmes  tin,  or  even  fiiver 
bafons :  to  thele  may  be  added  the  implements  of  fifiting  and  hunting. 
That  they  may  not  be  obliged  to  carry  l'uch  a  number  of  things  wi  th 
them  in  their  excurfions,  they  build  in  the  ferefts,  at  certain  difiances, 
little  hufs,  made  like  pigeon-heufes,  and  placed  upon  a  poft,  which  is 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  cut  off  at  about  the  height  of  a  fathom  or  fix  foot  from 
the  root.  In  thele  elevated  huts  they  keep  their  goods  and  provifions  ; 
and  though  they  are  never  fiuit,  yet  they  are  never  plundered.  The 
rein-deer  fiupply  the  Laplanders  with  the  greatefl:  part  of  their  provifions; 
the  chace  and  the  fithery  fupply  the  reft.  Their  principal  difhes  are  the 
flefii  of  the  rein-deer,  and  puddings  which  they  make  of  their  blood, 
by  putting  it  either  alone,  or  mixed  with  wild  berries,  into  the  fto- 
mach  of  the  animal  from  whence  it  was  taken,  in  which  they  cook  it 
for  food.  But  the  fkfh  of  the  bear  is  confideTed  by  them  as  their  mold, 
delicate  meat.  They  eat  every  kind  of  fifti,  even  the  fea-dog  ;  as  well 
as  all  forts  of  wild  animals,  not  excepting  birds  of  prey,  and  carnivo¬ 
rous  animals.  Their  winter  provifions  confifi  chiefly  of  flefii  and  fifli 
dried  in  the  open  air,  both  of  which  they  eat  raw,  and  without  any  fort 
of  dreffmg.  Their  common  drink  is  water,  fometimes  mixed  with  milk; 
they  make  alfo  broths  and  fifti  foups.  Brandy  is  very  fcarce  with  them, 
but  they  are  extremely  fond  of  it.  Whenever  they  are  inclined  to  eat, 
the  he.id  of  the  family  fpreads  a  mat  on  the  ground  ;  and  then  met?  and 
women  iquat  round  this  mar,  which  is  covered  with  (fifties.  Every  Lap¬ 
lander  always  carries  about  him  a  knife,  a  fpoon,  and  a  little  cup  for 
drinking.  Each  has  his  portion  feparately  given  him,  that  no  perfon 
may  be  injured  ;  for  they  are  great  eaters.  Before  and  after  the  meat 
they  make  a  ihort  prayer  :  and,  as  foon  as  they  have  done  eating,  each 
-gives  the  other  his  hand. 

In  the  drefs  <  f  the  Laplanders  they  life  no  kind  of  linen.  The 
fnen  wear  dole  breeches,  reaching  down  to  their  (hoes,  which  are  made 
of  untanned  fkin,  pointed,  and  turned  up  before  ;  and  in  winter  they 
put  a  little  hay  in  them.  Their  doublet  is  made  to  fit  their  (hape,  and 
open  at  the  bread.  Over  this,  they  wear  a  clofe  coat  with  narrow 
fleeves,  whofe  ficirts  reach  ih  wn  to  their  knees,  and  which  is  fattened 
round  them  by  a  leathern  girdle,  ornamented  with  plates  of  tin  or  bra  ft. 
To  this  girdle  they  tie  their  knives,  their  inftruments  for  getting  fire, 
their  pipes,  and  the  reft  of  their  fmoaking  apparatus.  Their  cloaihs  are 
nude  of  fur,  of  leather,  or  of  cloth  ;  the  clofe  coat  of  cloth  or  leather, 
always  bordered  with  fur,  or  bindings  of  cloth  of  different  colours. 
Their  caps  are  ed^ed  with'  fur,  pointed  at  top,  and  the  four  learns  a- 
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domed  with  lifts  of  a  different  colour  from  that  of  the  cap.  The  women 
wear  breeches,  fhoes,  doublets,  and  clofe  coats,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  men;  but  thtir  girdle  at  which  they  carry  likewife  their  im¬ 
plements  for  fm oak ing  tobacco,  is  commonly  embroidered  with  biafs 
wire.  Their  clofe  coat  has  a  collar,  which  comes  up  fomew  hat  higher 
than  that  of  the  men.  Belides  theie  they  wear  handkerchiefs,  and  lit¬ 
tle  aprons,  made  ot  painted  cloth,  rings  on  their  fingers,  and  ear-rings, 
to  which  they  fornt times  hang  chains  of  lilver,  which  pais  two  cr  three 
times  round  the  neck.  They  are  often  drefied  in  caps,  folded  after  the 
manner  of  turbans.  They  wear  alfo  caps  fitted  to  the  fhape  of  the 
head;  and  as  they  are  much  addicted  to  finery,  they  are  all  ornamented 
with  the  embroiderv  of  brafs  wire,  or  at  leaft  with  lift  of  different 
colours. 

Lapland  is  but  poorly  peopled,  owing  to  the  general  barrennefs  of  its 
foil.  The  whole  number  of  its  inhabitants  may  amount  to  about  60,000. 
Both  men  and  women  are  in  general  conliderably  fliorter  than  more 
fouthern  Europeans.  Maupertms  meafured  a  woman  who  was  fuck- 
ling  her  child,  whofe  height  did  not  exceed  four  feet  two  inches  and 
about  a  half;  they  make,  however,  a  much  more  agreeable  appear¬ 
ance  than  the  men,  who  aie  often  ill -flmped  and  ugly,  and  their  heads 
too  large  for  their  bodies.  Their  women  are  complaiiant,  chafte,  often 
well  made,  and  extremely  nervous  ;  which  is  alio  obfervable  among  the 
men,  although  more  rarely.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  Lapland 
woman  will  faint  away,  or  even  fall  into  a  fit  of  frenzy,  on  a  fpark  of 
fire  flying  towards  her,  an  unexpected  noife,  or  the  iudden  fight  of  an 
\1nexpe6ted  object,  though  it  is  in  its  own  nature  not  in  the.  leaft  alarm¬ 
ing  :  in  fhort  at  the  molt  trifling  things  imaginable.  During  thefe  pa- 
roxy  fms  of  terror,  they  deal  about  blows  with  the  firft  thing  that  pre- 
fenta  itfelf;  and,  on  coming  to  themfelves,  are  utterly  ignorant  ot  all 
that  baspafl’ed.  ' — 

When  a  Laplander  intends  to  marry  a  female,  he,  or  his  friends, 
court  her  father  with  brandy :  when,  with  fome  difficulty  he  gains  ad¬ 
mittance  to  his  fair  one,  he  offers  her  a  beaver’s  tongue,  or  fome  other 
eatable;  which  fine  rejeCis  before  company,  but  accepts  of  in  private. 
Cohabitation  often  precedes  marriage;  but  every  admittance  to  the  fair 
one  is  purchafed  from  the  father  by  her  lover  with  a  bottie  of  brandy, 
and  this  prolongs  the  courftnp  fometimes  for  three  years.  The  p tie. ft  ot 
the  parifh  at  laft  celebrates  the  nuptials;  but  the  bridegroom  is  obliged 
to  ferve  his  father-in-law  for  four  years  after,  tie  then  carries  his  wife 
and  her  fortune  home. 

Commerce.]  Little  can  be  faid  of  the  commerce  of  the  Laplanders. 
Their  exports  confift  of  fifii,  rein-deer,  furs,  bafkets,  and  toys  ;  with 
fome  dried  pikes,  and  cheefes  made  of  rein-deer  milk.  They  receive  for 
rhefe,  rix-dollars,  woollen  cloths,  linen,  copper,  tin,  flour,  oil,  hides, 
netdles,  knives,  fpirituous  liquors,  tobacco,  and  other  neceflaries. 
Their  mines  are  generally  worked  by  foreigners,  and  produce  no  incon- 
iiderable  profit.  The  Laplanders  travel  in  a  kind  of  caravan,  with  their 
families,  to  the  Finland  and  Norway  fairs.  And  the  reader  may  make 
fome  eftimate  of  the  medium  of  commerce  among  them,  when  he  is  told, 
that  fifty  fquirrel  fkins,  or  one  fox  fkin,  and  a  pair  of  Lapland  fhoes, 
produce  one  rix-dollar;  but  no  computation  can  be  made  ot  the  public 
revenue,  the  greateft  part  of  which  is  allotted  for  the  maintenance  of 
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the  clergy.  With  regard  to  the  fecurity  of  their  property,  few  difputes 
happen ;  and  their  judges  have  no  military  to  inforce  their  decrees,  the 
people  having  a  remarkable  averfion  to  war;  and,  fo  far  as  we  know 
are  never  employed  in  any  army. 
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Extent  and  Situation. 

Miles.  Degrees. 

Length  800  7  between  7  56  and  69  North  latitude; 

Breadth  500  J  J  10  and  30  Eaft  longitude. 

Boundaries  and  '~|~''HIS  country  is  bounded  by  the  Baltic  Sea  .the 
divisions.  X  Sound,  and  the  Categate,  or  Scaggerac,  on  the 
South  ;  by  the  impaffable  mountains  of  Norway,  on  the  Weft  ;  by’Danilh 
or  Norwegian  Lapland,  on  the  North  ;  and  by  Mufcovy  on  the  Eaft.  It 
is  divided  into  feven  provinces:  1.  Sweden  Proper.  2.  Gothland.  3*  Li* 
vonia.  4.  Ingria.  1  hefe  two  laft  provinces  belong  now,  however,  to 
the  Ruffians,  having  been  conquered  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  ceded’ by 
pofterior  treaties.)  5.  Finland.  6.  Swedifli  Lapland.  And  -.The  Swe- 
difti  I  (lands.  Great  abatements  rauft  be  made  for  the  lakes  and7  unimprov¬ 
ed  parts  of  Sweden  ;  which  are  fo  extenfive,  that  the  habitable  part  is 
confined  to  narrow  bounds.  The  following  are  the  diinenfions  given  us  of 
this  kingdom. 


Sweden. 

Square 

Miles 

76,83.; 

Sweden  Proper  —  — - 

47,900 

Gothland  —  — 

25,975 

Schonen  —  — 

2,900 

Lapland  and  ft 

W.  Bothnia.  J 

76,000 

Swedilh  Finland,  and"! 
laft  Bothnia  J 

7  3 ,000 

Gothland  I. 

IOCO 

Oeland  I. 

560 

Upper  Pomerania,  P. 
Saxony  J  Rugen  I. 

960 

360 

Sum 

td 

'  - - 

total. 

2 

°S 

a. 

Capital  Cities. 

228,71; 

ST* 

S- 

342 

194 

160 

Stockholm 

N.  Lat.  ;9 — 30 

E.  Long.  19— 1 ; 

2 53 

Calmar. 

77 

56 

Lunden 

76,83; 

420 

340 

Torne 

Uma 

395 

80 

22; 

Abo 

Cajenbourg 

23 

Wifby 

150,; 60 

84 

47 

24 

9 

24 

21 

Barkholm 

Stralfund 

Bergen 

1,320 

Of  Sweden  Proper,  the  following  are  the  fubdivifions : 


Uplandia, 

Sudermania, 

Weftmania 

Nericia, 

Geftrici.1, 


Helfingia, 

Dalicarlia, 

Medelpedia, 

Angermania, 

Jemptia. 

H  2 


* 


Of 
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Of  Gothland,  the  following  are  the  fubdivifions  2 
Eaft  Gothland,  Dalia, 

Weft  Gothland,  Schonen, 

Smaland,  Bleking, 

Wenneland,  Halland. 

Of  Swedifh  Lapland,  the  following  are  the  fubdivifions  5 

Thorn  Lapmark,  Pithia  Lapmark- 
Kimi  Lapmark,  Uma  Lapmark. 

Lula  Lapmark, 

The  principal  places  in  Wert  Bothnia  are  Umea.  Pitea,  and  rornea;. 

Of  Finland,  the  following  are  the  fubdivifions  : 

Eaft  Bothnia,  Nyland, 

Cujania,  Travaftia. 

•Savoloxia,  Finland  Proper. 

The  Swedifh  ifles  are  Gothland,  Oeland,  Aland,  and  Rugen. 

The  face  of  Sweden  is  prerty  fimilar  to  thofe  of  its  neighbouring  coun- 
only  it  has  the  advantage  of  navigable  rivers.  .  ■ 

Climate  and  seasons,  soil,  1  The  fame  may  be  fa.d  with  regard 
AND  productions  }  to  this  article.  Summer  burfts  from- 

winter  ;  and  vegetation  is  more  fpeedy  than  in  fouthein  climates  ;  for  the 
fun  is  here  fo  hot,  as  fomeimes  to  let  forefts  on  lire.  Stoves  and  warm 
furs  mitigate  the  cold  of  winter,  which  is  fo  intenfe,  that  the  noles  and 
extremities  of  the  inhabitants  are  fometimes  mortified  ;  and  in  fuch  cafes, 
the  beft  remedy  that  has  been  found  out,  is  rubbing  the  affefted  part  with 
fnow  The  Swedes,  fince  the  days  of  Charles  XIL  have  been  at  incredi¬ 
ble  pains  to  correft  the  native  barrennefs  of  their  country,  by  erefting 
colleges  of  agriculture,  and  in  fome  places  with  great  fuccefs.  The  foil 
is  much  the  fame  with  that  of  Denmark,  and  iome  parts  of  Norway,  ge¬ 
nerally  very  bid,  but  in  fome  vallies  furprifingly  fertile.  The  Swede-?, 
till  of  late  years,  had  not  induflry  fufficient  to  remedy  the  one,  nor  im¬ 
prove  the  other.  The  peafants  now  follow  the  agriculture  of  France  and 
England  ;  and  fome  late  accounts  fay,  that  they  raife  almoft  as  much  grain 
as  maintains  the  natives.  Gothland  produces  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  peac, 
and  beans  ;  and  in  cafe  of  deficiency,  the  people  are  fupplied  from  Livcw 
niaand  the  Baltic  provinces,  In  fummer,  the  fields  are  verdant,  and  covet¬ 
ed  with  flowers,  and  produce  ftrawberries,  rafberries,  currants,  and.othei 
imall  fruits.  The  common  people  know,  as  yet,  little  of  the  cultivation 
of  apricots,  peaches,  neftarines,  pine-apples,  and  the  like  high-flavoured 
fruits ;  but  melons  are  brought  to  great  perfeftion  in  dry  feafons. 

Minerals  and  metals  ]  Sweden  produces  cryftals,  amethyfts,  to¬ 
pazes,  porphyry,  lapis-lazuli,  agate,  cornelian,  marble,  and  other  foflils. 
The  chief  wealth  of  Sweden,  however,  arifes  from  her  mines  of  filver 
copper,  lead,  and  iron.  The  laft  mentioned  metal  employs  no  fewer 
than  450  forges,  hammeriag  mills,  and  fmelting-honfes.  ^  A  kind  of  a 
gold  mine  has  likewile  been  diicovered  in  Sweden,  but  lo  inconlideiable, 
that  from  the  year  1741  to  174 7,  it  produced  only  2,398  gold  ducats, 
each  valued  at  9s.  4d.  fierling,  The  firft  gallery  of  one  filver  mine  is 
100  fathoms  below  the  l'urface  of  the  earth  ;  the  roof  is  fupported  by 
prodigious  oaken  beams  ;  and  from  thence  thh  miners  defeend  about  40 
fathoms  to  the  loweft  vein.  This  mine  is  faid  to  produce  20,000  crowns 
a  year.  The  pjeduft-  of  the- copper  mines  is  uncertain  j  but  the  whole  is 
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loaded  with  vaft  taxes,  and  reductions  to  the  government-,  which  has  no 
other  refources  for  the  exigencies  of  ftate.  The:e  lubterraneous  manikins 
are  aftonilhingly  fpacious,  and  at  the  fame  time  commodious  lor  their  in¬ 
habitants,  fo  that  they  fcem  to  form  a  hidden  world.  The  water-falls  in 
Sweden  afford  excellent  conveniency  for  turning-  mills  for  forges ;  and,  for 
fome  years,  the  exportsof  Sweden  for  iron  brought  in  300, cool.  Uerling. 
Dr.  Bufching  thinks  that  they  conlbtuted  two  thirds  of  the  national  re¬ 
venue.  It  mu  ft,  however,  be  obfGived,  that  the  extortions  of  the  Swedilh 
government,  and  the  importation  of  American  bar-iron  into  Europe,  and 
fome  other  caufes,  have  greatly  diminifhed  this  manufacture  in  Sweden  ; 
fo  that  the  Swedes  will  be  obliged  to  apply  themfelves  to  other  branches 
of  trade  and  improvements,  eipecially  in  agriculture. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities  )  A  few  leagues  from  Gottenburg 
natural  and  artificial.  5  there  is  a  hideous  precipice,  down 
which  a  dreadful  cataradl  of  water  rullies  with  l'uch  impetr.ufit),  from  the 
height  into  fo  deep  a  bed  of  water,  that  large  malts,  and  other  bodies  of 
timber  that  are  precipitated  down  it,  difappear,  fome  tor  half  an  hour, 
and  or  hers  for  an  hour,  before  they  are  recovered;  the  bottom  of  this 
bed  has  never  been  found,  though  founded  by  lines  ot  ieveral  hundred 
fathoms.  A  remarkable  Hi  my  lake,  which  linges  things  put  into  it,  has 
been  found  in  the  fourhern  part  of  Gothland  ;  and  Ieveral  parts  of  Swe¬ 
den  contain  a  Hone,  which  being  of  a  yellow  colour,  intermixed  with  ie- 
veral  jftreaks  of  white,  as  if  composed  of  gold  and  filver,  affords  lulphur, 
vitriol,  alum,  and  minium.  The  Swedes  prptend  to  have  a  manufeript 
copy  of  a  tranftation  of  the  Gofpels  in  Gothic,  done  by  a  bilhop  1300 
years  ago. 

Seas.]  Their  eas  are  the  Baltic,  and  the  gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Fin¬ 
land,  which  are  arms  of  the  Baltic  ;  and  on  the  weft  ot  Sweden  are  the 
Cutcgate  lea,  and  the  Sound,  a  ftrait  about  four  miles  over,  which  divides 
Sweden  from  Denmark. 

Thcl'e  feas  have  nu  i ides,  and  are  frozen  up  ufualiy  four  months  in  the 
year  ;  nor  are  they  fo  f  it  as  the  ocean,  never  mixing  with  it,  became  a 
current  fets  always  out  of  the  Baltic  !ea  into  the  ocean. 

Animals,  tvy a dru feds,  7  Tbele  differ  litile  lrom  th.ofe  already 
birds,  and  fishes.  f  defcribcd  in  Norway  and  Denmark,  to 
which  I  mult  refer;  only  the  Swedilh  horlts  sue  kn-nyn  to  be  more  ser¬ 
viceable  in  war  than  the  German.  The  Swedilh  hawks,  when  carried  to 
France,  have  been  known  to  revifit  their  native  country  ;  as  appear-  from 
one  that  was  killed  in  Finland,  with  an  inferiprion  on  a  l’mall  gold  plate, 
fignifying  that  he  belonged  to  the  French  king.  The  fiflies  found  in  toe 
rivers  and  lakes  of  Sweden,  are  the  fame  with  thofe  in  other  nortl.ern 
countries,  and  taken  in  fuch  qunatities,  that  their  pikes  (particularly)  are 
faked  and  pickled  for  exportation.  The  train  oil  of  the  kals,  taken  in 
the  gulf  of  Finland,  is  a  corliderable  article  of  exportation. 

Inhabitants,  manners,  and  customs.]  There  is  a  great  diver- 
fity  of  characters  among  the  people  of  Sweden  ;  and  what  is  peculiarly 
remarkable  among  them,  they  are  known  to  have  had  different  chaaraclcrs 
in  different  ages.  At  prefent,  their  peafants  feem  to  be  a  heavy  plodding 
race  of  men,  llror.g  and  hardy  ;  but  without  any  other  ambition  than 
that  of  fub lifting  themfelves  and  their  families  as  well  as  they  can  :  tr.e 
mercantile  claffes  are  much  of  the  fame  calf ;  but  their  application  and 
perseverance  is  difc'overed  among  them  all.  One  could,  howevei,  lot  in 
no  idea  fhat  the  modern  Swedes  are  the  delccndants  ei  thofe,  who,  under 
-  -  H  3  Gulfavus 
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Gufiavus  Adolphus  and  Charles  XII.  carried  terror  in  their  names 
through  diflant  countries,  and  fiiook  the  foundations  of  the  greatell  em¬ 
pires.  The  intrigues  of  their  fenators  dragged  them  to  take  part.in  the 
late  war  againft  Pruffia  ;  yet  their  behaviour  was  fpiritlefs,  and  their  cou¬ 
rage  contemptible.  The  principal  nobility  and  gentry  of  Sweden  are  na¬ 
turally  brave,  polite,  and  hoipitable  ;  they  have  high  and  warm  notions 
of  honour,  and  are  jealous  of  their  national  interefls.  The  drefs,  exer- 
cife?,and  diverfions,  of  the  common  people,  are  almoft  the  fame  with  thofe 
of  Denmark  :  the  better  fort  are  infatuated  with  French  modes  and  fafhions. 
They  are  not  fond  of  marrying  their  daughters  when  young,  as  they  have 
but  little  to  fpare  in  their  own  life-time.  The  w-omen  go  to  plough,  threfh 
out  the  corn,  row  upon  the  water,  ferve  the  bricklayers,  carry  burdens, 
and  do  all  the  common  drudgeries  in  hulbandry. 

Religion.]  Chriftianity  was  introduced  here  in  the  9th  century-. 
Their  Religion  is  Lutheran,  which  was  propagated  among  them  by  Guf- 
tavus  Vafa,  about  the  year  1523.  The  Swedes  are  furprifingly  uniform 
and  unremitting  in  religious  matters  ;  and  have  fuch  an  averfion  to 
popery,  that  callration  is  the  fate  of  every  Roman  catholic  prieft  difco- 
vered  in  their  country-.  The  arehbifhop  of  Upfal  has  a  revenue  of  about 
400I.  a  year  ;  and  has  under  him  13  fuffragans,  belides  iuperintendants, 
with  moderate  ftipends.  No  clergyman  has  the  leaf!  ciredtion  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  (late ;  but  their  morals,  and  the  fandlity  of  their  lives,  endear 
them  fo  much  to  the  people,  that  the  government  would  repent  making 
them  its  enemies.  Their  churches  are  neat,  and  often  ornamented.  A 
body  of  ecclefiaftical  laws  and  canons  direrib  their  religious  oeconomy.  A 
converfion  to  popery,  or  a  long  continuance  under  excommunication, 
which  cannot  pafs  without  the  king’s  permiffion,  is  punilhed  by  imprifon- 
ment  and  exile. 

Language,  learning  and  learned  men.]  The  Swedifh  lan¬ 
guage  is  a  dialft  of  the  Teutonic,  and  refembles  that  of  Denmark.  The 
Swedifh  nobility  and  gentry  are,  in  general,  more  converfamt  in  polite  lite¬ 
rature  than  thofe  of  many  other  more  flourifhing  Rates.  They  have  of  late, 
exhibited  fome  noble  fpecimens  of  their  munificence  for  the  improvement 
of  literature  ■,  vvitnefs  their  fending,  at  the  expence  of  private  perfons, 
that  excellent  and  candid  natural  philofopher  Haffelquift,  into  the  eafterii 
count:  ies  for  difcoveries,  where  he  died.  This  noble  fpirit  is  eminently 
encouraged  by  the  royal  family  ;  and  her  Swedifh  majefty  purchafed,  at 
no  inconfiderable  expence  for  that  country,  all  HafTelquilt’s  collection  of 
curiofities.  That  able  civilian,  ftatefman,  and  liiftorian  Puffendorf,  was 
a  native  of  Sweden ;  and  fo  was  the  late  celebrated  Linnaeus,  who  carried 
natural  philofophy-,  in  fome  branches  at  lead,  particularly  botany,  to  the 
highell  pitch.  The  paflion  of  the  famous  queen  Chriflina  for  literature, 
is  well  known  to  the  public  ;  and  fhe  may  be  accounted  a  genius  in  many 
branches  of  knowledge.  Even  in  the  midft  of  the  late  diftraCtion  of 
Sweden,  the  fine  arts,  particularly  drawing,  fculpture,  and  archirefture, 
were  encouraged  and  protected.  Agricultural  learning,  both  in  theory 
and  praCtice,  is  now  carried  to  a  conliderable  height  in  that  kingdom  ;  and 
the  character  given  by  fome  writers,  that  the  Swedes  are  a  dull,  heavy  people, 
fitted  only  for  bodily-  labour,  is  hi  a  great  meafure  owing  to  their  having 
no  opportunity  of  exerting  their  talents. 

Universities.]  The  principal  is  that  of  Upfal,  infiituted  near  400 
years  ago,  and  patronized  by  feveral  fucceffive  monarchs,  particularly  by 
the  great  Gullavus  Adolphus,  and  his  daughter  queen  Chriflina.  There 
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are  near  1500  (Indents  in  this  univerfity  ;  but  for  the  moil  part  they  are 
extremely  indigent,  and  lodge  five  or  lix  together,  in  very  poor  hovels. 
The  proleffors  in  different  branches  of  literature  are  about  twenty-two  ; 
the  largeft  of  whofe  falaries  does  not  exceed  130I.  or  140I.  per  annum, 
and  they  are  in  general  not  half  that  fum.  There. is  another  univerfity 
at  Abo  in  Finland,  but  not  fo  well  endowed,  nor  fo  flourifhing:  and 
there  was  a  third  at  Lunden,  in  Schonen,  whi^i  is  now  fallen  into  decay. 
Every  diocefe  is  provided  with  a  free-lchool,  in  which  boys  are  qualified 
for  the  univerfity*. 

Manufactures,  trade,  com-  }  The  Swedifh  commonalty  fubfift 
mer.ce,  and  chief  towns.  }  by  agriculture,  mining,  graziug, 
hunting,  and  fifliing.  Their  materials  for  traffic,  are  bulky  and  ufeful  com¬ 
modities  of  malls,  beams,  deal-boards,  and  other  forts  of  timber  for  (hip¬ 
ping,  tar,  pitch,  bark  of  trees,  pot-afh,  wooden  utenlils,  hides,  flax, 
^hemp,  peltry,  furs,  copper,  lead,  iron,  cordage,  and  fill).  Even  the 
manufacturing  of  iron  was  introduced  into  Sweden  fo  late  as  the  1 6th 
century;  for  till  that  time  they  fold  their  own  crude  ore  to  the  Hanfe 
towns,  and  brought  it  back  again  manufactured  into  utenfils.  About  the 
middle  of  the  1 7th  century,  by  the  aifiltance  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemings, 
they  fet  up  fome  manufactures  of  glafs,  ftarch,  tin,  woollen,  fiik,  foap, 
leather-drefiing,  and  faw-mills.  Bookfelling  was  at  that  time  a  trade  un¬ 
known  in  Sweden.  They  have  iince  had  fugar-baking,  tobacco  plan¬ 
tations,  and  manufactures  of  fail-cloth,  cotton,  fuftain,  and  other  fluffs ; 
of  linen,  alum,  and  brimflone;  paper-mills,  and  gunpowder-mills ;  vail 
quantities  of  copper,  brafs,  ffeel,  and  iron  are  now  wrought  in  Sweden, 
They  have  alio  founderies  for  cannon,  forges  for  fire-arms  and  anchors, 
armories,  wire  and  flatting-mills  ;  mills  all'o  for  fulling,  and  for  boring 
and  (lamping  ;  and  of  late  they  have  built  many  (hips  for  fale. 

Certain  towns  in  Sweden,  24  in  number,  are  called  Staple-towns,  where 
the  merchants  are  allowed  to  import  and  export  commodities  in  their  own 
Clips.  Thofe  towns  which  have  no  foreign  commerce,  though  lying  near 
the  fea,  are  called  Land-towns.  A  third  kind  are  termed  Mine-towns,  as 
belonging  to  the  mine  diftriCts.  The  Swedes,  about  the  1752,  had 
greatly  increafed  their  exports,  and  diminifhed  their  imports,  moil  part 
of  which  arrive,  or  are  fent  off  in  Swedifh  (hips  ;  the  Swedes  having  now 
a  kind  of  navigation-aCl,  like  that  of  the  Engiifii.  Thefe  promifing  ap¬ 
pearances  were,  however,  blafted  by  the  madnefs  and  jealoulies  of  the 
Swedifh  government. 

Stockholm  is  a  flaple-tovvn,  and  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  ;  it  (lands 
about  760  miles  north-eaft  from  London,  iqSon  fix  contiguous  iflunds,  and 
built  upon  piles.  The  caftle,  though  commodious  and  covered  with  cop¬ 
per,  has  neither  (Length  nor  beauty ;  but  accommodates  the  royal  court, 
and  the  national  courts  and  colleges.  The  number  ot  houle-keepers,  who 
pay  taxes,  are  60,000.  The  harbour  is  fpacious  aiid  convenient,  though 
difficult' of  accefs,  and  this  ci'y  is  furnifhed  with  all  the  exterior  marks  of 
magnificence,  and  erections  for  manufactures  and  commerce  ihar  are  com¬ 
mon  to  other  great  European  cities,  particularly  a  national  bank,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  which  is  466,666!.  13s.  4d.  flerlmg. 


*  An  academy  of  arts  and  fciences  was  fome  years  fince  eftabliflied  at  Stockholm, 
and  is  now  in  a  flourifhing  condition.  They  have  publiihed  f-veral  volumes  oi  hle- 
moir.-,  which  have  been  well  received  by  the  public. 
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Government.]  The  government  of  Sweden  has  undergone  many 
changes.  Twe  Swedes,  like  the  Danes,  were  originally  free,  and  during 
the  courfe  of  many  centuries  the  crown  was  elective;  but  after  various 
revolutions,  which  will  be  hereafter  mentioned,  Charles  XII.  who  was 
hilled  in  1718,  became  defpotic.  He  was  fuccetded  by  his  filler  Ul¬ 
rica  ;  who  contented  to  the  abolition  of  defpo-tifm,  and  rellored  the  hates 
to  their  former  liberties ;  and  they,  in  return,  affociated  her  hufband  the 
landgrave  of  Heffe-Caffel,  with  her  in  the  government.  A  new  model 
of  the  confutation  was  then  drawn  up,  by  which  the  royal  power  was 
bi ought  perhaps  too  low;  for  the  king  ot  Sweden  could  fcarcely  be 
called  by  that  name,  being  limited  in  every  ex'ercife  of  government,  and 
even  in  the  education  ol  his  own  children.  The  diet  oi  the  hates  ap- . 
pointed  the  grtat  officers  of  the  kingdom;  and  all  employments  of  any 
value,  eccfeftaflicyl,  civil,  or  military,  were  conferred  by  the  king  only 
with  the  approbation' of  the  fenate.  The  ehaces  were  formed  of  deputies 
from  the  four  orders,  nobility,  clergy,  burghers,  and  peafants.  There- 
p,re  lent  stives,  of  the  noblity,  which  included  the  gentry,  amounted  to 
above  toco,  thole  of  the  clergy  to  20 c,  the  burghers  to  about  150,  and 
the  pcafar.t^  to  ;ro.  Each  order  fat  in  its  own  houfe,  and  had  its  own 
fueaket  ;  and  each  chofe  a  fecret  committee  for  the  difpatqh  of  bufinefs. 
The  fi-aus  were  to  be  convoked  once  in  three  years,  in  the  in  nth  oi  Ja¬ 
nuary  ;  and  their  colle&ive  body  had  gt eater  powers  than  the  parliament 
of  Great  Btit.dn  ;  bccauie,  as  it  has  been  oblerved,  the  king’s  preroga¬ 
tive  was  far  more  Bounded. 

When  the  hates  were  not  fitting,  the  affairs  of  the  public  were  managed 
by  the  king  and  the  fenate,  which  were  no  other  than  a  committee  of 
the  Hates,  hut  chofen  in  a  particular  manner  ;  the  nobihty,  or  upper 
houfe  appointed  24  deputies,  the  clergy  12,  and  the  burghers  12  ;  thefe 
chofe  three  perfens,  who  were  to  be  prefented  to  the  king,  that  he  might 
nominate  one  out  of  tire  three  for  each  vacancy!  The  peafants  had  no 
vote  in  electing  a  faoator.  Almoft  all  the  executive  powers  were  lodged  in 
the  fenate,  which  conlified  of  14  members,  befide  the  chief  governors  of 
the  provinces,  the  prefident  oi  the  chancery,  and  the  grand-marfhal. 
thofe  fenaters,  during  the  recefs  of  the  dates,  formed  the  king’s  p  ivy- 
council  ;  but  he  had  no  more  than  a  calling  vote  in  their  deliberate  ns. 
Appeals  lay  to  them  from  different  courts  of  judicature  ;  but  each  ieuator 
was.  accountable  for  his ^ondudt  to  the  dates.  1  hus,  upon  the  whole, 
the  government  of  Sweden  might  be  called  republican,  for  the  king’s 
power  was  not  fo  great  as  that  of  a  fiadtholder.  The  fenate  had  even  a 
power  of  impofing  upon  the  king  a  fob-committee  of  their  number,  who 
were  to  attend  upon  his  perfon,  and  to  he  a  check  upon  all  his  proceed¬ 
ings,  down  to  the  very  management  of  his  family.  It  would  be  endleis 
to  recount  the  numerous  fubordinate  courts,  boards,  commiffions,  aud 
tribunals,  which  the  jealoufy  of  the  Swedes  had  introduced  into  the  ad- 
m  nilrauon  of  civil,  military,  commercial,  and  other  departments  ;  it  is 
fuincient  to  lav,  that  though  nothing  could  he  more  plauftble,  yet  no¬ 
thing  was  lels  p raffle  ible  than  the  whole  plan  of  their  diflrihutive  powers. 
Their  officers  and  minifters,  under  the  notion  of  making  them  checks 
upon  one  another,  were  multiplied  to  an  inconvenient  degree  ;  and  the 
opcra:ions  of  government  were  greatly  retarded,  if  not  rendered  ineffec¬ 
tual,  by  the  tedious  forms  through  which  they  mtift  pah. 

Biit  in  Augufl  1772,  the  whole  fyffem  of  the  Swedilh  government  was 
totally  changed  by  the  prefent  king,  by  force,  and  in  the  moft  unexpected 
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manner.  The  cirfurnftauces  which  attended  this  extraordinary  revolu¬ 
tion,  will  be  found  at  the  clofe  of  our  review  of  the  hiftory  of  Sweden. 
By  that  event,  the  Swedes,  inilead  of  having  the  particular  defe&s  of 
their  conftitution  redined,  found  their  king  incited  with  a  dcyee  of  au¬ 
thority  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  mod  defpotic  princes  of  Eu  ope.  I»y 
the  new  form  of  government,  the  king  is  to  affcmble  and  ieparate  the 
ifates  whenever  be  pleafes ;  be  is  to  have  the  foie  uilpofal  of  the  army, 
the  navy,  finances,  and  all  employments,  civil  and  military;  and  though 
by  this  new  fy if r  m ,  the  king  does  not  openly  claim  a  power  of  impofino- 
taxes  on  all  occajions,  yet  fuch  as  al  e:,dy  fublift  are  ;o  be  perpetual  ;  and 
in  cafe  of  inVafion,  or  p  re  fling  neceflitv,  the  king  may  nnpole  fome’taxes 
till  the  flates  can  be  aflembLed.  But  of  tin-  neceflity  he  is  to  be  the  judge, 
and  the  meeting  of  the  flares  depends  wholly  upon  his  wifi  and  pleafurel 
And  when  they  are  alkmbled,  they  are  to  deliberate  upon  nothin"-  but 
what  the  king  thinks  proper  to  lay  before  them.  It  is  eafy  to  dimern 
that  a  government  thus  conftitutuk  can  be  little  removed  fn  in  one  of 
the  moft  defpotic  kind.  However,  the  S.ved  fli  nation  ,s  ft. 11  amu fed  with 
fome  flight  appearances  of  a  legal  and  limited  government.  For  in  the 
npw  fyflem,  which  confifts  of  fifty-feven  articles,  a  ienata  is  appointed, 
con  lifting  of  fey  en  teen  m  embers,  comprefeming  the  great  officers  of  the 
crown,  apd  the  governor  ot  Pomerani.:  a  d  they  are  require  >  to  give 
their  advice  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  date,  whenever  cue  king  m.ill  den: and 
it.  In  that  cafe,  it  the  gueuions  agitated  are  01  great  importance  and 
the  advice  of  td  le»ator&  flioufd  he  contrary  to  the  cpini.  „  ,  f  rhe  king, 
and  they  un.  .  mous  therein,  the  king,  it  is  Hid,  flia.il  fmlow  ihcir  ad¬ 
vice.  But  this,  it  may  be  obierved,  is  a  circutnilapce  that  can  hardlv 
ever  happen,  that  all  ;he  members  of  the  fenate,  toi, lifting  chiefly  of  of¬ 
fice!  s  of  the  crown,  fhou'd  give  their  opinions  again  it  the  kiny  ;  and  in 
every  other  cafe  t lie  king  is  to  hear  their  opinions,  and  then  to  act  ;  s  he 
thinks  proper.  I  here  aie  fome  other  apparent  reltraints  of  tire  reral 
power  in  the  new  fy^em  ot  government,  out  they  are  in  real  ty  verv  -n- 
confiderable.  _  It  is  laid,  indeed,  that  the  king  cannot  elhibiifh  aav  new 
law,  nor  abolifb  any  old  one,  w  ith  >ut  the  knowledge  and  content  of  the 
flates.  But  the  kmg  ot  Sweaen,  according  to  the  prefent  conflitutio^  is 
inverted  with  io  mmh  authority,  power,  and  influence,  that  it  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  tliat  any  perlon  will  venture  to  make  an  oppolition  to  who¬ 
ever  he  fliall  propoie. 

Buni  hmem  i  s.J  The  common  method  of  execution  in  Sweden  is  be¬ 
heading  and  hanging;  for  murder,  the  hand  of  the  criminal  is  fitft 
choppeu  off,  and  he  is  then  beheaded  and  quartered  ;  women,  after  be¬ 
heading,  in  flea  d  ot  being  quartered,  are  burned:  i\o  capital  puai(h-  - 
meat  is  uiflidted  without  the  1  crence  being  confirmed  by  the  king.  Every 
prifom  1  is  at  liberty  10  pc  1  ion  the  king,  within  a  month  after  the  trial,. 
The  petition  either  compl  .ins  or  unjuft  condemnation,  and  in  fuch  a  cafe 
demands  a  revifd  of  the  lenience  ;  or  elfe  prays  for  pardon,  or  a  mitiga¬ 
tion  of  pur.nliment.  IVi  iektftors  are  never  put  to  *  ea  h,  except  for  very- 
atrocious  crimes,  luch  as  murder,  houlebrcakirg,  robberv  upon  the  high¬ 
way,  or  repeated  thefts. Other  crimes,  many  of  wificli  in  fome  coun¬ 
tries  are  confidered  as  capital,  are  chiefly  puniibed  by  wliipping,  con* 
detonation  to  live  upon  bread  and  water,  impriionment,  and  hard  labour, 
cither  for  iife,  or  for  a  fluted  time,  according  to  the  nutate  of  the  crime. 
Criminals  were  tortured  to  extort  cuntefiion  nil  the  rei0n  of  the  prelent 
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king;  but,  In  1773,  bis  Swedilh  majefty  aboliflied  this  cruel  and  abfurd 
practice.  < 

Political  interests  of  Sweden.]  I11  the  reign  of  Guftavus  Vafa, 
a  treaty  of  alliance  firft  took  place  between  Sweden  and  France  ;  and  af¬ 
terwards,  Sweden  alfo  entered  into  a  fubfidiary  treaty  with  France,  in  the 
reign  of  Guftavus  Adolphus.  In  confequence  of  thefe  treaties,  France  by 
degrees  acquired  an  afcendancy  in  Sweden,  which  was  very  pernicious  to 
the  interefts  of  that  kingdom.  This  crown  has  generally  received  a  fub- 
lady  from  France  for  above  too  years  paft,  and  has  much  fuffcred  by  it. 
During  the  reign  of  Charlee  the  Xlth  and  Charles  the  Xllch,  Sweden  was 
facrificed  to  the  intereft  of  France  ;  and  during  the  laftwar  with  the  king 
of  Prullia,  for  the  fake  of  a  fmall  fublidy  from  France,  the  crown  of  Swe¬ 
den  was  fo:ced  to  contract  a  debt  of  3,500,000!.  which  has  fince  been  con- 
fiderably  augmented,  fo  that  this  debt  now  amounts  to  near  five  mil¬ 
lions.  Some  of  their  wifeft  men  have  perceived  the  mifchievous  tendency 
of  their  connexion  with  France,  and  _have  endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to 
it.  But  the  influence  of  the  French  court  in  Sweden,  in  confequence  of 
their  fubfidies  and  intrigues,  has  occalioned  confiderable  factions  in  that 
kingdom.  In  1738,  a  moll  powerful  parry  appeared  in  the  diet  in  favour 
of  French  meafures.  The  perfons  who  compofed  it  went  under  the  deno¬ 
mination  of  Hats.  The  objects  they  held  out  to  the  nation  was,  the  reco¬ 
very  of  home  of  the  dominions  yielded  to  Rulfia  ;  and  confequently  the  fy- 
ftem  they  were  to  proceed  upon,  was  to  break  with  that  power,  and  con¬ 
ned!  themfelves  with  France.  The  party  diredtly  oppofed  to  them  was 
headed  by  count  Horn,  and  thofe  who  had  contributed  to  eftablifli  the  new 
form  of  government,  which  was  fettled  after  the  death  of  Charles  XII. 
Their  objetft  was  peace,  and  the  promotion  of  the  domeftic  welfare  of  the 
nation.  The  fyftem,  therefore,  which  they  adopted,  was  to  maintain  a 
ciofe  correfpondence  with  Rulfia,  and  to  avoid  all  farther  connedfion  with 
France.  They  were  ftyled  the  Caps.  There  was,  bcfides,  a  third  party 
called  the  Hunting-Caps,  compofed  of  perfons  who  were  as  yet  undetermin¬ 
ed  to  which  of  the  other  two  they  would  join  themfelves.  Thefe  parties 
long  continued,  but  the  French  party  generally  prevailed,  greatly  to  the 
detriment  of  the  real  intereft  of  the  kingdom.  Some  efforts  were  employed 
by  the  Englilh  court  to  leflen  or  deftroy  the  French  influence  in  Sweden, 
anti  for  l'ome  time  they  were  fuccefsful :  but  the  Hat  patty  again  acquired 
the  afcendency.  Thefe  parties,  however,  ate  now  aboliflied,  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  tfie  prefent  king  of  Sweden  having  made  fuch  a  total  change  in 
the  conftitution  ot  government.  And  as,  whatever  reafon  his  fubjedts  may 
have  to  complain  of  him,  on  account  of  the  power  he  has  afl'umcd,  he  is 
certainly  a  prince  of  very  confiderable  penetration  and  abilities,  and  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  that  when  his  own  interefts  and  thole  of  his  lubjedts  do  not  interfere, 
he  will  attend  to  the  advantage  of  the  nation.  His  fagacity,  therefore, 
there  is  reafon  to  conclude,  will  lead  him  to  promote  the  external  political 
interefts  of  Sweden  ;  and  he  may,  perhaps,  be  contenteJ,  under  the  gua¬ 
rantee  of  Great  Britain,  to  obferve  a  ftridt  neutrality  with  regard  both  to 
Denmark  and  Rulfia.  The  intereft  of  Sweden  even  reaches  as  far  as  Tur¬ 
key  ;  for  that  empire  found  its  account  in  balancing  the  power  of  Rulfia 
by  that  of  Charles  Xlf. 

Revenue  and  coin.]  The  revenue  of  Sweden,  by  the  unfortunate 
wars  of  Chaiks  XII.  and  with  the  Ruffians  fince,  has  been  greatly  redii? 
ced.  Livonia,  Bremen,  Verden,  and  other  places  that  kingdom  was 
ftrippeu  ot,  contained  about  78,000  fquare  miles.  Her  gold  and  filver 
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fpecie  in  the  late  reign,  arofe  chiefly  from  the  king’s  German  dominions. 
Formerly,  the  crown-lands,  poll-money,  tithes,  mines,  and  other  arti¬ 
cles  are  faid  to  have  produced  a  million  flerling.  The  payments  that  are 
made  in  copper,  which  is  here  the  chief  medium  of  commerce,  is  extreme¬ 
ly  inconvenient ;  fome  of  thofe  pieces  being  as  large  as  tiles ;  and  a  cart 
or  wheelbarrow  is  often  required  to  carry  home  a  moderate  fum.  The 
Swedes,  however,  have  gold  ducats,  and  eight-mark  pieces  of  filver, 
valued  each  at  5s.  2d.  but  thefe  are  very  fcarce,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Sweden  have  now  very  little  fpecie  in  circulation  ;  large  pieces  of  copper 
flamped,  and  fmall  bank  notes,  being  alinofl:  their  only  circulating 
money. 

Strength  and  forces.]  I  have  already  hinted,  that  no  country  in 
the  world  has  produced  greater  heroes,  or  braver  troops,  than  the  Swedes; 
and  yet  they  cannot  be  faid  to  maintain  a  (landing  army,  as  their  forces 
confiit  of  a  regulated  militia.  The  cavalry  is  clothed,  armed,  and  main¬ 
tained  by  a  rate  railed  upon  the  nobility  and  gentry,  according  to  their 
eftates  ;  and  the  infantry  by  the  peafants.  Each  province  is  obliged  to 
find  its  proportion  of  foldiers,  according  to  the  number  of  farms  it  con¬ 
tains ;  every  farm  of  60  or  70!.  per  annum,  is  charged  with  a  foot  fol- 
dier,  furnifhing  him  with  diet,  lodging,  and  ordinary  cloaths,  and  about 
20s.  a  year  in  money  :  or  elfe  a  little  wooden  houfe  is  built  him  by  the 
farmer,  who  allows  him  bay  and  pafturage  for  a  cow,  and  ploughs  and 
fows  land  enough  to  fupply  him  with  bread.  When  embodied,  they  are 
fubjett  to  military  law,  but  otherwife  to  the  civil  law  of  the  country.  It 
may  therefore  literally  be  faid,  that  every  Swedilb  l'oldier  has  a  property  in 
the  country  he  defends.  This  national  army  is  thought  to  amount  to  above 
40,000  men,  but  before  the  lofs  of  Livonia,  to  60,000  ;  and  Sweden  for¬ 
merly  could  have  fitted  out  40  (hips  of  the  line ;  but  of  late  years  their 
fbips,  together  with  their  docks,  have  been  buffered  greatly  to  run  to 
decay. 

Royal  style.]  The  king’s  fiyle  is  king  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals, 
great  prince  of  Finland,  duke  of  Schonen,  Pomerania,  &c. 

Orders  of  knighthood.]  Thefe  are,  the  order  of  the  North  or  Po¬ 
lar  Star,  inflituted  by  Frederic  I.  in  1748,  confiding  of  36  members,  of 
which  12  are  flyled  commanders:  the  badge  is  a  golden  ftar  of  eight 
points,  enamelled  white  and  edged  with  gold  ;  on  the  centre  is  a  circle  en¬ 
amelled  blue,  thereon  a  ftar  of  five  points  enamelled  white,  encircled  with 
this  motto  Nefcit  occafum.  The  order  of  the  S~zv>rd,  inflituted  by  Gufta- 
vus  Vafa,  anno  1525,  but  foon  declined,  and  lay  dormant  tiil  the  year 
1748,  when  Frederic  I.  revived  it  as  a  military  order.  It  confifts  of  three 
clafles,  grand  erodes,  commanders,  and  junior  knights.  The  enfigti  is 
a  gold  erofs  of  eight  poinrs  enamelled  white  and  edged  with  gold  :  in  the 
centre  is  a  fword  eretff,  white  hilt  and  pomel  gold,  between  three  ducal 
coronets  gold  ;  between  the  four  points  ot  the  crofs  ate  four  ducal  coro¬ 
nets,  and  towards  the  ends  of  the  points  fix  lwords  gold  ;  over  the  two  in 
chief  is  a  regal  crown  of  Sweden,  the  cap  enamelled  blue.  The  order  of 
the  Seraphim  or  of  Jefus ,  is  the  chief  order  firft  inflituted  by  Magnus  II. 
anno  1334.  It  flouriftied  from  that  time  till  the  Reformation  was  introdu¬ 
ced,  and  then  was  let  aiide,  but  Frederic  f.  revived  it  alfo  in  the  year  17+8. 
The  b  icige  of  this  order  is  a  Aar  of  eight  points  enamelled  white  :  the  centre 
blue,  with  the  arms  of  Sweden,  and  the  initial  lette:  s  I.  H.  S.  Over  the  rf 
a  crofs,  the  arms  enclofcd  with  fourlerapbs  heads,  and  in  the  arms,  tinder 
the  lo.veit  crown,  are  the  paflion  nails  :  the  collar  is  co  npofed  ot  elevin 
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g-clden  heads  of  feraphs,  with  wings  expanded,  and  eleven  blue  patriarchal 
erodes  enamelled  on  gold,  all  joined  together  with  chains  of  gold.  The 
order  of  Fafct,  inftitmed  by  the  prcfent  king  in  May  1772.  There  are 
three  claffes,  grand -croflcs,  commanders,  and  junior  knights.  The 
ribbon  of  the  order  is  green  and  watered  ;  the  collar  chafed  and  enamelled, 
compofed  of  four  wheat- (heaves,  eight  fhields  of  the  arms  of  Sweden,  and 
four  of  the  arms  of  Holflein,  the  whole  joined  with  fmall  chains  of  gold. 
To  the  centre  is  pendent  a  medal  of  gold,  chafed  and  pi.  reed  with  a  garb, 
as  in  the  collar,  with  a  Swedilh  motto  ;  “  Gijlaf.  Dot.  tredie  injlickjlare , 
1772,”  which  is  the  enfign. 

History  of  Sweden.]  The  Goths,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  joined  by  the  Normans,  Danes,  Saxons,  Vandals,  Sec.  have  had 
the  reputation  of  fubduing  the  Roman  empire,  and  all  the  fouthern  nations 
of  Europe.  I  (hall  not  here  follow  the  wild  romances  of  Swedifh  hifto- 
rians  through  the  early  ages,  from  Magog  the  great  grandfon  of  Noah. 
It  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  Sweden  has  as  good  a  claim  to  £>e  an  ancient 
monarchy,  as  any  we  know  of.  Nor  fhall  I  difpute  her  being  the  para¬ 
mount  date  of  Scandinavia  (Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,)  and  that 
file  borrowed  her  name  from  one  of  her  princes.  The  introduction  of 
Chriftianity  by  Anfgarius,  bifhop  of  Brcnjen,  in  829,  teems  to  prefent  the 
fir  ft’  certain  period  of  the  Swe.difn  hiltory. 

The  hiltory  of  Sweden,  and  indeed  of  all  the  northen  nations,  even 
during  the  iii ft  ages  of  Chriftianity,  is  confuted  and  uninterefting,  and 
often  doubtful;  but  futhciently  replete  with  murders,  maffacres,  and  ra¬ 
vages.  That  of  Sweden  is  void  of jconfiftency,  till’ about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  it  affumes  an  appearance  more  regular,  and  af¬ 
fords  wherewith  to  recommence  the  attention  of  thofe  who  chole  to  make  it 
an  object  of  their  iludies.  At  this  time,  however,  the  government  of  the 
Swedes  was  far  fr6m  being  clearly  afeertained,  or  uniformly  ad'mini- 
flered.  The  crown  was  elective,  though  in  this  election  the  rights  ot  blood 
were  not  altogether  difregajrded.  The  great  lords  pofiefied  ihc  moil  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom,  which  confided  chiefly  in  land  ; 
commerce  being  unknown  or  negkdtcd,  and  even  agriculture  it lelt  in  a  very 
rude  and  impeded!  Hate.  The  clergy,  particularly  thofe  of  dignified 
rank,  from  the  great  refpedl  paid  to  their  character  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  North,  had  acquired  an  immenfe  influence  in  all  public  affairs,  and 
obtained  poffefiion  of  what  lands  bad  been  left  unoccupied  by  the  nobility. 
Thefe  two  ranks  of  men,  enjoying  all  the  property  of  the  ftate,  formed  a 
council  called  the  Senate,  which  was  mailer  of  all  public  deliberations. 
This  fyftem  of  government  was  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  national 
profperity.  The  Swedes  periihed  in  the  diffeniions  between  their  prelates 
and  lay  barons,  or  between  thofe  and  their  fovereign  ;  they  were  drained 
of  the  little  riches  they  poffeffed,  to  fupnort  the  indolent  pomp  of  a  few 
magnificent  bifhops  ;  and,  what  was  liiil  more  fatal,  the  unlucky  fituatieo 
of  their  internal  affairs  expofed  them  to  the  inroads  and  oppreffion  of  a 
foreign  enemy.  Thefe  were  the  Danes,  who,  by  their  neighbourhood  and 
power  were  always  able  to  avail  thcmfelves  of  the  diffeniions  in  Sweden, 
and  to  fubjedf  under  a  foreign  yoke,  a  country  weakened  and  exhaufted  by 
ics  domeftie  broils.  In  this  deplorable  fituation  Sweden  remained  for 
more  than  two  centuries ;  fometimes  under  the  nominal  fubjedfion  of  its 
own  princes,  fometimes  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  and  in  either 
cafe  equally  opprelled  and  irtfulted. 

Magnus  Ladulus,  crowned  in  ir6,  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  king  of 
Sr.cden  who  purfued  a  regular  fyftem  to  increal'c  his  authority  ;  and  to 
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fucceedin  this  he  made  the  augmentaion  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown  his 
jmncip.il  objedt.  He  was  one  of  the  able  If  princes  who  had  ever  fat  on  the 
S wed i 111  throne  ;  by  his  art  and  addrefs  he  prevailed  upon  the  convention 
of  effaces  to  make  very  extraordinary  grants  to  him  for  the  fupport  of  his  * 
royal  dignity.  The  augmentation  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown  was  natu¬ 
rally  followed  by  a  proportionable  increafe  of  the  regal  power;  and  whilft, 
by  the  Heady  and  vigorous  exertion  of  his  power,  Magnus  humbled  the 
haughty  fpirit  of  his  nobles,  and  created  in  the  reft  of  the  nation  a  refpeift 
for  the  royal  dignity,  with  which  they  appear  before  to  have  been  but  little 
acquainted  ;  he,  at  the  fame  time,  by  employing  his  authority  in  many 
refpedts  for  the  public  good,  reconciled  his  fubj'edts  to  afts  of  power,  which 
in  former  monarchs  they  would  haveoppofod  with  the  utmoft  violence. 
The  fucceflors  of  Magnus  did  not  mainrain  their  authority  with  equal  abili¬ 
ty  ;  and  feveral  commotions  and  revolutions  followed,  which  threw  the  na¬ 
tion  into  great  diforder  and  confufion,  and  the  government  was  for  a  long 
time  in  the  moft  unfettled  ftate. 

_  In  the  year  1387,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Valdemar,  king  of  Denmark, 
and  widow  of  Huguin,  king  of  Norway,  reigned  in  both  thefe  kingdoms. 
That  princefs,  to  the  ordinary  ambition  of  her  lex,  added  a  penetration 
and  enlargement  of  mind,  which  rendered  her  capable  of  conducing  the 
greateft  and  moft  complicated  defigns.  She  has  been  called  the  Semiramis 
ot  the  North,  becauie,  like  Semiramis,  fhe  found  means  to  reduce  by  arms 
or  by  intrigue,  an  immeni'e  extent  of  territory,  and  became  queen  of  Den¬ 
mark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  being  elefted  to  this  laft  in  1294.  She  pro¬ 
jected  the  union  of  Cal  mar,  fo  famous  in  the  North,  by  which  thefe  king¬ 
doms  were  for  the  future  to  remain  under  one  fovereign,  elected  by  each 
kingdom  in  its  turn,  and  who  flrould  divide  his  relidence  between  them  all. 
Several  resolutions  enfued  after  the  death  of  Margaiet;  and  at  length 
Chriilian  II.  die  laid  king  of  Denmark,  who,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of 
Cal  mar,  was  alfo  king  of  Sweden,  engaged  in  a  fcheme  to  render  himfelf 
entirely  abfolute.  Thebarbatous  policy  by  which  he  attempted  to  effect; 
this  delign  no  lefs  barbarous,  proved  the  deftruction  of  himlelf,  and  af¬ 
forded  an  opportunity  for  changing  the  face  of  affairs  in  Sweden.  In  or¬ 
der  to  eftablilh  his  authority  in  that  kingdom,  he  laid  a  plot  for  m  tflucring 
the  principal  nobility.  This  horrid  defign  was  aftually  ctfn ied  into  execu¬ 
tion,  November  8,  1520.  O!  all  thole  who  could  oppofe  the  defooric 
purpofos  of  Chriftain,  no  one  remained  in  Sweden  but  Guft  tvus  Vafa,  a 
y^oung  prince,  defcended  of  the  ancient  kings  of  that  country,  and  who 
had  already  fjgnalized  his  arms  againft  the  king  of  Denmark.  An  immenfe 
price  was  laid  on  his  head.  The  Danifti  foldiets  were  lent  in  purfuit  of 
him  ;  but  by  his  dexrerity  and  addrefs  he  eluded  ail  their  attempts,  ar.d 
elcaped  under  the  dil'guife  of  a  peafant,  to  the  mountains  of  Dalecarlia. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  relate  his  dangers  and  fatigues,  how  to  prevent 
his  ditcovery  he  wrought  in  rhe  brafs  mine?,  bow  he  was  betrayed  by  thofe 
in  whom  he  repofed  his  confidence,  and  in  fine  furmounting  a  thoufand  ob- 
ftaeles,  engaged  the  favage,  but  warlike  inhabitants  of  Dalecarlia,  to  un¬ 
dertake  his  caufe,  to  oppofe,  and  ro  conquer  his  tyrannical  oppreffor. 
Sweden,  by  his  means,  again  acquired  independence.  The  ancient  nobi¬ 
lity  were  molllv  deftroyed.  Guftavus  was  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army, 
who  admired  his  valour,  and  were  attached  to  his  perfon.  He  was  created 
therefore  firft  adminiflrator,  and  afterwards  kitigof  Sweden,  bv  the  univer- 
lal  confent,  and  with  the  (hunts  of  the  whole  nation.  His  circumftanCes 
were  much  more  favourable  than  thofe  of  any  former  prince  who  had  prf* 
leffed  this  dignity.  The  m  alkie  re  of  the  nobles,  had  rid  him  of  thofe 
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proud  and  haughty  enemies,  who  had  fo  long  been  the  bane  of  all  regular 
government  in  Sweden.  The  clergy,  indeed,  were  no  lefs  powerful  than 
dangerous  ;  but  the  opinions  of  Luther  which  began  at  this  time  to  prevail 
in  the  North,  the  force  with  which  they  were  lupported,  and  the  credit 
which  they  had  acquired  among  the  Swedes,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
changing  the  religious  fyftem  of  that  country  ;  and  the  exevcife  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  catholic  religion  was  prohibited  in  the  year  i  ^44,  under  the  fevered: 
penalties,  which  have  never  yet  been  relaxed.  Indead  of  a  Gothic  arifto- 
cracy,  the  mod  turbulent  of  all  government,  and,  when  empoifoned  by 
religious  tyranny,  of  all  governments  the  mod  wretched,  Sweden,  in  this 
manner,  became  a  regular  monarchy.  Some  favourable  effedls  of  this 
change  were  i'oon  viiible  :  arts  and  manufadtures  were  efiablidied  and  im¬ 
proved  ;  navigation  and  commerce  began  to  flourilh;  letters  and  civility 
were  introduced  ;  and  a  kingdom,  known  only  by  uame  to  the  red  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  began  to  be  known  by  its  arms,  and  to  have  a  certain  weight  in  all 
public  treaties  or  deliberations. 

Gudavus  died  in  1549  ;  while  his  elded  fon  Eric,  waspreparing  to  em¬ 
bark  for  England  to  marry  queen  Elizabeth, 

Under  Eric,  who  fucceeded  his  father  Gudavus  Vafa,  the  titles  of 
count  and  baron  were  introduced  into  Sweden,  and  made  hereditary.  Eric’s 
miferable  and  caufelefs  jealoufy  of  his  brothers  forced  them  to  take  up  arms  ; 
and  the  fenate  fiding  with  them,  he  was  depofed  in  1566.  His  brother 
John  fucceeded  him,  and  entered  into  a  ruinous  war  with  Ruffia.  John  at¬ 
tempted,  by  the  advice  of  his  queen,  to  re-eftabliffi  the  catholic  religion  in 
Sweden;  but,  though  he  made  flrong  efforts  for  that  purpofe,  and  even 
reconciled  himfelf  to  the  pope,  he  was  oppofed  by  his  brother  Charles, 
and  the  icheme  proved  ineffectual.  John’s  fon  Sigifmund,  was,  however, 
chofen  king  of  Poland  in  1587,  upon  which  he  endeavoured  again  to  ro 
ffore  the  Roman  catholic  religion  in  his  dominions ;  but  he  died  in  1592* 

Charles,  brother  to  king  John,  was  cholen  adminiflrator  of  Sweden; 
and  being  a  ftrenuous  pjoteftant,  his  nephew,  Sigifmund,  endeavoured 
to  drive  him  from  the  adminiftratorfhip,  but  without  effect ;  till  at  laid  he 
and  his  family  were  excluded  from  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown  which  was 
conferred  upon  Charles  in  1599.  The  reign  of  Charles,  through  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  Sigifmund,  who  was  himfelf  a  powerful  prince,  and  at  the  head  of 
a  great  party  both  in  Sweden  and  Ruffia,  was  turbulent  ;  which  gave  the 
Danes  encouragement  to  invade  Sweden.  Their  condu&  was  checked  by 
the  great  Guftavus  Adolphus,  though  then  a  minor,  and  heir  apparent  to 
Sweden.  Upon  death  of  his  father,  which  happened  in  161  x,  he  was 
declare  of  age  by  the  ffates,  though  then  only  in  his  eighteenth  year. 
Guftavus,  i'oon  after  his  acceffion,  found  himfelf,  through  the  power  and 
intrigues  of  the  Poles,  Ruffians,  and  Danes,  engaged  in  war  with  all  his 
neighbours,  under  infinite  difadvantages ;  all  of  which  he  funnounted.  He 
narrowly u miffed  being  mailer  of  Ruffia  ;  but  the  Ruffians  were  fo  tenacious 
of  their  independency,  that  this  fcheme  was  baffled,  In  1617  he  made  a 
peace  underthe  meditation  of  James  I.  of  England,  by  which  he  recover¬ 
ed  Livonia,  and  four  towns  in  the  prefedtuie  of  Novogorod,  with  a  fum  of 
money  befides. 

The  ideas  of  Guftavus  began  now  to  extend.  He  had  fecn  a  vaft  deal 
of  military  fervice,  and  he  was  affifted  by  the  councils  of  La  Gardie,  one 
of  the  belt  generals  and  wifeft  ftatefmen  of  his  age.  His  troops,  by  perpe¬ 
tual  u'ar,  had  become  the  heft  difeiplined  and  moft  warlike  in  Europe  ;  and 
he  carried  his  ambition  farther  than  hiftorians  are  willing  to  acknowledge. 
The  princes  of  the  houfc  of  Auftiia  were,  it  is  certain,  early  jealous  of 
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his  enterprifing  fpirit,  and  fupported  his  ancient  implacable  enemy  Sirif- 
rnund,  whom  Guftavus  defeated.  In  1627,  he  formed  the  fiege  of  Dalit - 
zick,  in  which  he  was  unfuccefsful ;  but  the  attempt  which  was  defeated 
only  by  the  fudden  rife  of  the  Villula,  added  fo  much  to  his  military  cha¬ 
racter,  that  the  proteftant  caufe  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  confederacy 
for  reducing  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  His  life,  from  that  time,  was  a  conti¬ 
nued  chain  of  the  moft  rapid  and  wonderful  fuccelTes  :  even  the  mention  of 
each  would  extend  our  bounds.  It  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  after  taking 
Riga,  and  over- running  Livonia,  he  entered  Poland,  where  he  was  victo¬ 
rious  ;  and  from  thence  in  1630,  he  landed  in  Pomerania,  drove  the  Ger¬ 
mans  out  of  Mecklenburg,  defeated  the  famous  count  Tilly  the  Auftrian 
general,  who  was  till  then  thought  invincible ;  and  over-ran  Franconia. 
Upon  the  deieat  and  death  of  Tilly,  Wallenftein,  another  Auftrian  gene¬ 
ral,  of  equal  reputation,  was  appointed  to  command  againft  Guftavus,  who 
was  killed  upon  the  plain  of  Lutzen  in  1632,  after  gaining  a  battle ;  which, 
had  he  furvived  would  probably  have  put  a  period  to  the  Auftrian  greatnefs! 

The  amazing  abilities  of  Guftavus  Adolphus,  both  in  the  cabinet  and 
the  field  never  appeared  fo  fully  as  after  his  death.  He  left  behind  him  a 
let  of  generals  trained  by  himfelf,  who  maintained  the  glory  of  the  Swe- 
difh  army  with  moft  aftouilhing  valour  and  fuccefs.  The  names  of  duke 
Bernard,  Bannier,  Torftenfon,  Wrangel,  and  others,  and  their  prodigious 
abtions  in  war,  never  can  be  forgotten  in  the  annals  of  Europe.  It  is  un¬ 
certain  what  courfe  Guftavus  would  have  purfued,  had  his  life  been  pro¬ 
longed,  and  his  fuccelies  continued ;  but  there  is  the  ftrongeft  reafon  to 
believe,  that  he  had  in  his  eye  fomewhat  more  than  the  relief  of  the  pro- 
teftants,  and  the  reftoration  of  the  Palatine  family.  His  chancellor  Oxen- 
fteirn  was  as  confummate  a  politician  as  he  was  a  warrior  ;  and  d-urinu  the 
minority  of  his  daughter  Chriftina,  he  managed  the  affairs  of  Swedenlvith. 
fuch  fuccefs,  that  fire  in  a  manner  dictated  the  peace  of  Weffphalia,  in  1648, 
which  threw  the  affairs  of  Europe  into  a  new  fyftem. 

Chriftina  was  but  fix  years  of  age  when  her  father  was  killed.  She  re¬ 
ceived  a  noble  education  ;  but  her  fine  genius  took  an  uncommon,  and  in¬ 
deed  romantic  tnrn.  Sheinvited  to  her  court,  Defcartes,  Salmafius,  and 
other  learned  men  ;  to  whom  fhe  was  not,  however,  extremely  liberal. 
She  expreffed  a  value  for  Grotius;  and  fhe  was  an  excellent  judge  of  the 
polite  aits;  but  illiberal  and  indelicate  in  the  choice  of  her  private  favour¬ 
ites.  She  at  the  fame  time  difeharged  all  the  duties  of  her  high  ftation  ; 
and  though  her  generals  were  bafely  betrayed  by  France,  fne  continued  to 
fupport  the  honour  of  her  crown.  Being  refolved  not  to  marry,  fhe  re- 
figned  her  crown  to  her  coufin  Charles  Guftavus,  fon  to  the  duke  of  Deux- 
ponts,  in  1654. 

Charles  had  great  fuccefs  againft  the  Poles :  he*drove  their  king  John 
Calimir  into  Silefia  ;  and  received  from  them  an  oath  of  allegiance, 
which,  with  their  ufual  inconftancy  they  broke.  Plis  progrefs  upon  the 
ice  againft  Denmark  has  been  already  mentioned  ;  and  he  died  of  a  fever 
in  1660.  His  fon  and  fucceffor,  Charles  XI.  was  not  five  years  of  age  at 
his  father’s  death ;  and  this  rendered  it  necellary  for. his  guardians  to  con¬ 
clude  a  peace  with  their  neighbours,  by  which  the  Swedes  gave  up  the 
iiland  of  Bornholm,  and  Drontheim,  in  Norway.  All  differences  were  ac¬ 
commodated  at  the  lame  time  with  Ruffia  and  Holland  ;  and  Sweden  con¬ 
tinued  to  make  a  very  refpectable  figure  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  When 
Charles  came  to  be  of  age  he  received  a  fublidy  from  the  French  king, 
Lewis  XIV.  but  perceiving  the  liberties  of  Europe  to  be  in  danger  from 
that  monarch's  ambition,  he  entered  into  the  alliance  with  England 
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and  Holland  againft  him.  He  afterwards  joined  with  France  again  ft  the 
houfeof  Audriii  ;  but  being  beaten  in  Germany  at  reiem-Bellin,  a  power¬ 
ful  confederacy  was  formed  againft  him.  The  eleftor  of  Brandenburg  made 
him felf  matter  of  the  S  vedifn  Pomerania  ;  the  bifhop  i  M-unlief  over-ran 
Bremen  and  Verdeti,  and  the  Danes  took  Wifmar,  arid  teveral  places  in 
Schonen.  t  hey  wee  afterwards'  beaten  ;  and  Charles  by  the  treaty  of  Sr. 
Germans,  which  had  followed  that  of  Nimeguen  in  1 5y8,  recovered  all  he 
had  loti,  except  feme  places  in  Germany.  He  then  married  Ulrica  Leo¬ 
nora,  the  king  of  Dtnm  akf  inter  :  but  made  a  very  bad  u!e  ot  the  tran¬ 
quillity  he  had  regained;  for  he  enflavcd  and  beggared  his  people,  that  he 
might  rendc  r  iris  power  oelpotic  and  hfs  army  formidable.  Fhe  Ilates  loll 
all  their  power  ;  and  Sweden  was  now  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Den¬ 
mark.  He  ordered  the  brave  Patkul,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Livonian 
deputies,  to  loie  his  head  and  his  right  hand  f<>r  the  boldnefs  ot  his  iemon= 
finance  in  favour  of  his  countrymen,  but  he  iaved  himteif  by  flight:  and 
Charles  became  fo  confiderable  a  power,  that  the  conferences  for  a  general 
peace  ar  Ryfwick,  1697,  were  opened  under  his  mediation. 

Charles  XI.  died  in  697,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  minor  fon  the  fa¬ 
mous  Charles  XII.  The  hitloiy  ot  no  prince  is  better  known  than  that  of 
this  hero.  His  father’s  will  had  fixed  the  age  of  his  majority  to  eighteen, 
but  it  was  fet  afide  for  an  earlier  date  by  the  management  of  count  Piper, 
who  thereby  became  his  firll  minifter.  "Soon  after  his  acceflion,  the  kings 
of  Denmark  and  Poland  and  the  czar  of  Mufcovy  formed  a  pow¬ 
erful  confederacy  agaii.fi  him,  encouraged  by  the  mean  opinion 
they  had  of  his  youth  and  abilities.  He  made  head  againft  them  all; 
and  befieging  Copenhagen  be  dictated  the  peace  of  Travendahl  to 
his  Danifli  majelty,  by  which  the  duke  of  Holftein  was  re- 
eftablifhed  in  h  s  dominions.  The  czar  Peter  was  at  this  time  ravaging  In- 
gria,  at  the  head  of  3c,o:o  men,  and  had  hefieged  Narva.  Tne  army  of 
Charles  did  not  exceed  20, coo  men  ;  but  iuch  Was  his  impatience,  that  he 
advanced  at  the  head  of  8coo,  entirely  routed  the  main  body  ot  the 
Ruffians,  and  rai  ed  the  fi°ge.  Such  were  his  fuccefles  and  fo  numerous 
his  prifoners,  that  the  Ruflians  attributed  his  affions  to  necromancy. 
Charles  from  thence  marched  into  Saxony,  where  his  warlike  atchieve- 
ments  equalled,  if  they  did  not  excel,  hole  ot  Guflavus  Adolphus.  He 
dethrom-d  Auguftus  king  of  Poland  :  but  flained  all  his  laurels  by  putting 
the  brave  count  Patkul  to  a  death  equally  painful  and  ignominious.  He 
railed  S'anifiaus  to  the  crown  of  Poland  in  1705,  and  his  name  carried 
with  it  Inch  terror,  that  lie  was  court,  d  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe; 
and  among  others,  by  the  duke  of  Mal'bofoiigh  in  the  name  of  queen 
Anne,  amidtl  the  •  full  career  ot  her  fucccfles  againft  France.  His  ftub- 
bornnefs  and  itr.pl. .ca'  le  difpufition,  however,  were  fuch,  that  he  cannot  be 
'confidered  in  a  better  light  than  that  of  an  llluftricus  madman  ;  lor  he  loft 
in  the'batrle  of  Pultowa,  1709..  which  he  fought  in  his  march  to  dethrone 
the  czar,  more  than  all  he  had  gained  by  h’s  victories.  His  brave  army 
was  ruined  and  he  was  force.:  to  take  r«  mge  among  the  Turks  at  Bender. 
His  actions  there,  in  attempting  to  defend  himfelf  with  300  Swedes  againft 
30,000  Turks,  prove  him  to  have  been  worfe  than  frantic.  The  Turks 
found  it  however  convenient  for  th-ir  affairs  to  fet  him  at  liberty.  But 
his  misfortunes  did  not  cure  his  military  madnefs  ;  and  after  his  return  to 
his  dominions,  he  profecutcd  liis  revenge  againft  Denmark,  till  he  was 
kilh  d  by  a  cannon-fliot,  as  it  is  generally  laid,  at  the  fiege  of  Frcdericf. 
hall,  in  Norway,  belonging  to  the  Dines  in  17: 3,  when  he  was  no 
mote  than  thirty-fix  years  of  age.  It  has  been  fuppofed  that  Charles 
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Was  not  in  reality  killed  by  a  (hot  from  the  walls  of  Frederiefliall,  but  tha 
a  piftol  from  l'ome  nearer  hand,  from  one  of  thofe  about  him,  gave  the 
deeifive  blow,  which  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  this  celebrated  monarch. 
This  opinon  is  find  to  be  very  prevalent  among  the  beft  informed  perlons 
in  Sweden.  And  it  appiars  thatthe  Swedes  were  tired  of  a  prince  under 
whom  they  had  loft  their  richeft  provinces,  their  braveft  troops,  and  their 
national  riches  ;  and  who  yet,  untamed  by  adverfiry,  purfued  an  unfuc- 
cefsful  and  pernicious  war,  nor  would  ever  have  litlened  to  the  voice  of 
peace,  or  confulted  the  internal  tranquillity  of  his  country. 

Charles  XII.  was  fucceeded,  as  hath  been  already  mentioned,  by  his 
filler,  the  princefs  Ulrica  Eleanora,  wife  to  the  hereditary  prince  of  Hcffe. 
We  have  alio  leen  in  what  manner  the  Swedes  recovered  their  liberties  ; 
and  given  fume  account  of  the  capitulation  figned  by  the  queen  and  her 
hulband,  when  they  entered  upon  the  exercife  of  government.  Their 
ft  i'll  care  was  to  make  a  peace  with  Great  Britain,  which  the  late  king  in¬ 
tended  to  have  invaded.  The  Swedes  then,  to  prevent  their  farther  Ioffes 
by  the  progrefs  of  the  Ruffian,  the  Datiifh,  the  Saxon,  and  other  arms, 
made  many  great  lacrifices  to  obtain  peace  from  thofe  powers.  The  French, 
however,  about  the  year  1738,  formed  that  dangerous  party  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  under  the  name  of  the  Hats,  which  hath  been  already  fpoken  of; 
which  not  only  broke  the  internal  quiet  of  the  kingdom,  but  led  it  into  a 
ruinous  war  with  Ruffia.  Their  Swedifli  majefties  having  no  children,  it 
was  necelfary  to  fettle  the  fucceffion  ;  efpecially  as  the  duke  of  Holftein 
waa  defeended  fiom  the  queen’s  eldeft  filler,  and  was  at  the  fame  time 
the  prefumptive  heir  to  the  empire  of  Ruffia.  Fourcompetitors  appeared  ; 
the  duke  of  Holftein  Gottorp,  prince  Frederic  of  Hefle-Caflel,  nephew  to 
the  king,  the  prince  of  Denmark,  and  the  duke  of  Deux-Ponts.  The 
duke  of  Holftein  would  have  carried  the  eleiflion,  had  he  not  embraced  the 
Greek  religon,  that  he  might  mount  the  throne  of  Ruffia.  The  czarina 
interpofed,  and  offered  to  reftore  all  the  conquefts  (lie  had  made  from  Swe¬ 
den,  excepting  a  fmall  diftritftin  Finland,  if  the  Swedes  would  receive  the 
duke  of  Holftein’s  uncle,  the  bifhop  of  Lubeck,  as  their  hereditary  prince 
and  fucceffor  to  their  crown.  This  was  agreed  to  ;  and  a  peace  was  con¬ 
cluded  at  Abo,  under  the  meditation  of  his  Britannic  Majefty.  This  peace 
was  lb  firmly  adhered  to  by  the  czarina,  that  his  Danifli  majefty  thought 
p'oper  to  drop  all  the  effects  of  his  refentment,  and  forget  the  indignity 
done  to  his  fon.  The  prince’s  fucceffor,  Adolphus  Frederic,  married  the 
princefs  Ulrica,  After  to  the  king  of  Pruffia;  and  entered  into  the  poffeffijn 
of  his  new  dignity  in  1751.  He  was  a  prince  of  a  mild  and  gentle  temper, 
and  much  harraffed  by  the  contending  Swedifh  faolions,  and  found  his  li/u- 
ation  extremely  troublefome,  in  confequence  of  the  reftramts  and  oppoii- 
tion  which  he  met  with  from  the  fenate.  He  paffed  the  greateft  part  of  his 
reign  very  difagreeably,  and  was  at  length,  through  the  intrigues  of  the 
queen,  brought  over  to  the  French  party.  He  died  in  February,  1771, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon,  Guftavus  the  Third,  the  prefent  reigning 
.piince.  He  poffeffes  abilities  greatly  fuperior  to  thofe  h:s  father,  and 
has  much  more  ambition.  He  was  about  five  and  twenty  years  of  age  when 
he  was  proclaimed  king  of  Sweden,  his  underftanding  had  been  much  cul¬ 
tivated,  he  hath  an  infinuating  addrefs,  and  a  graceful  and  commanding 
elocution.  He  was  at  Paris  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death,  from  whence 
he  wrote  in  the  moft  gracious  terms  to  the  fenate,  repeatedly  affurmg  them 
that  hedefigned  to  govern  according  to  the  laws.  In  confequence  of  the 
death  of  the  late  king,  an  extraordinary  diet  w  is  called  to  regulate  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  government,  and  to  fettle  the  form  of  the  coronation  oath  for 
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the  prefent  king.  Some  time  after  his  arrival  in  Sweden,  on  the  28th  ot 
March  177 2,  his  majefty  folcmnly  (igned  and  fwore  to  obterve  twenty- 
four  articles,  relative  to  his  future  adminiilration  of  government.  This 
was  termed  a  capitulation  ;  and  among  the  articles  were  the  following  . 
“  The  king'  promi.es  before  God  to  lupport  the  government  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  as  then  etlablillied  ;  to  maintain  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
hates,  the  liberty  and  fecurity  of  all  his  fubjefts,  and  to  reign  with 
genth  tie's  and  equity  according  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  the  form- 
ol  the  regency  as  it  was  eftablifhed  in  the  year  and  confoini- 

nble  to  the  prelent  ail  of  capitulation.  In  confequence  of  the  cle- 
claiation  of  the  ilatts,  the  king  fhall  regard  any  perfon,  who  fliall  openly 
or  clandcftinely  endeavour  to  introduce  abfolme  lovereignty,  as  an  enemy 
of  the  kingdom,  and  as  a  traitor  to  his  country,  as  every  perfon  mull  take 
an  oath  lvfp'edting  this  matter,  before  he  can  take  poffdfion  of  any  employ¬ 
ment.  With  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  cabinet  and  the  fenate,  the  -king 
promifes  to  follow  the  regulations  of  the  year  1720  upon  th.it  head,  which 
were  to  be  directed  always  by  a  majority  of  votes,  and  never  to  do  any 
thing  theiein  without,  and  much  lels  againfl,  their  advice.  1  o  the  end 
thatlbe  council  of  ftate  may  be  fo  much  the  mole  convinced  of  the  inviol¬ 
able  defigns  of  his  majefty,  and  of  bis  fincere  love  for  the  good  of  liis  peo¬ 
ple,  he  declares  them  to  be  entirely  difengaged  from  their  oath  of  fidelity, 
in  cafe  that  he  will ully  aifts  contrary  to  his  coronation-oath,  and  to  this  ca¬ 
pitulation.  And  laflly  the  king:  threatens  any  perfon  with  his  highell 
idifpleafure,  who  fliall  be  io  inconfideiate  as  to  propole  to  him  a  greatei  de¬ 
gree  of  power  and  fplcndor  than  is  marked  out  in  tins  nil  of  capitulation,, 
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as  his  majefty  defires  only  to  gain  the  nflcblions  of  his  tahhtul 


to  be  their  powerful  dc tender  againfl  any  attempts  which  may  be  made 
upon  their  lawful  liberties.” 

But  fcarcely  had  the  king  taken  thefe  folemn  oaths  to  rule  according  t  > 
the  then  eftablifhcd  lorm  of  government,  and  accepted  the  crown  upon 
thefe  conditions,  before  he  formed  a  plan  to  govern  as  he  thought  pm- 
per,  regarding  thefe  oaths  only  as  matters  of  ceremony.  And  he  made- 
ufe  of  every  art,  the  moil  profound  diffimulation,  and  the  utmoft  dextenty 
and  addrels,  in  order  to  render  this  hazardous  enterprise  lucctfsful.  ^  At  his 
firft  arrival  at  Stockholm,  he  adopted  every  method  which  could  incieate 
his  popularity.  Three  times  a  week  he  regularly  gave  audience  to  all  who 
prefented  th'.mfelves.  Neither  rank,  fortune,  nor  interell,  were  necefla^ 
ry  to  obtain  accels  to  him,  it  was  fufficient  to  have  been  injured,  and  to 
Bave  a  legal  caufe  of  complaint  to  lay  before  him.  He  lillened  to  the 
meaneft  of  his  fubjeils  with  affability,  and  entered  into  the  minuteft  details 
that  concerned  them  :  he  informed  himfelf  of  their  private  affairs,  and 
feemed  to- interell  himfelf  in  their  happinefs.  Tlvs  conduct  made  him 
confidered  as  truly  the  father  of  his  people,  and  the  Swedes  began  to  idol¬ 
ize  him.  I11  the  mean  time,  there  happened  fome  contentions  between  the 
different  orders  of  the  Swedifli  dates  ;  and  no  methods  were  left  untried  to 
foment  thefe  jealoufics.  Emiflaries  were  likewiie  planted  in  every  part  ot 
the  kingdom,  for  the  purpofe  of  (owing  dilconteiit  among  the  inhabitants, 
of  rendering  them  difaffeited  to  the  e (lab li (lied  government,  and  ot  exciting 
them  to  an  infurreilion.  At  leugth  when  the  king  found  his  fchenie  ripe 
for  execution,  h  iving  taking  the  proper  meafures  for  bringing  a  confiderabk 
number  of  the  officers  and  foldiers  *  into  his  interell,  on  the  19th  of  Au- 
*  Stiff, 


to 


*  The  fidelity  which  was  manifefted  by  a  private  foldin',  on  this 
be  recorded.  The  night  preceding  the  revolution,  the  king,  beia; 


occalion,  defervo 
i!j  def.rous  of  vi.fit- 
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£ufi>  1772,  he  totally  overturned  the  Swedifh  confutation  of  government. 
In  lefs  than  an  hour  he  made  himfeif  mafler  of  all  the  military  force  of 
Stockholm.  He  planted  grenadiers,  with  their  bayonets  fixed,  at  the 
door  of  the  council-chamber,  in  which  the  fenate  were  affemblcd,  and 
made  all  the  membe  rs  of  it  prifoners.  And  that  no  news  might  be  carried 
to  any  other  part  of  Sweden,  of  the  traiifa&ion  in  which  the  king  was  en¬ 
gaged,  nil  the  fcheme  was  completed,  cannon  were  drawm  from  the  arfe- 
nal,  and  plante  d  at  tine  palace,  the  bridges,  and  other  parts  of  the  town, 
and  particularly  at  all  the  avenues  leading  to  it,  Snld;ers  flood  over  thefe 
with  matches  ready  lighted  ;  all  communication  with  the  country  was  cut 
off,  no  one  without  a  paflport  from  the  king  being  allowed  to  leave  the  city. 
The  fenators  wcie  then  confined  inleparate  apartments  of  the  palace,  and 
many  others  who  were  fuppofed  to  be  zealoufly  attached  to  the  liberties  of 
Sweden  were  put  under  arretl.  The  remainder  of  the  day  the  king  em¬ 
ployed  in  viiiting  different  quarters  of  the  town,  in  order  to  receive  oaths 
of  fidelity  to  him  from  the  magiflrates,  the  colleges,  nnd  city  militia. 
Oaths  were  alfo  tendered  the  next  day  to  the  public  in  general,  to  whom  he 
addrefled  a  fpeech,  which  he  concluded  by  declaring,  that  his  only  inten¬ 
tion  was  to  reflore  tranquillity  to  his  native  country,  by  fupprefling  been” 
tioufnefs,  overturning  the  ariflocratic  form  of  governmnt,  icviving  the 
old  Swcdifh  liberty,  and  reftoring  the  ancient  laws  of  Sweden,  fuch  as 
they  were  before  1680.  “  I  renounce,  nowr  faid  he,”  as  I  have  already 
“done,  all  idea  of  the  abhorred  abfolute  power,  or  what  is  called  Jove* 
“  reign fy,  efteeming  it  now,  as  before,  my  greateft  glory  to  be  the  firft 
‘‘  citizen  among  a  truly  free  people.”  Heralds  then  went  through  the 
different  quarters  of  the  town  to  proclaim  an  affembly  of  the  flares  for 
■the  following  day.  This  proclamation  contained  a  threat,  that  if  any 
member  of  the  diet  fliould  abfent  himfeif,  he  fliould  be  considered  and 
treated  as  a  traitor  to  his  country.  ' 

On  the  morning  of  the  21ft  of  Auguft,  a  large  detachment  of  guards 
was  ordered  to  take  poffeffion  of  the  fquare,  where  the  houfe  of  nobles 
Hands.  The  palace  was  invefled  on  all  fides  with  troops,  and  cannon  were 
planted  in  the  court,  facing  the  hall  where  the  Hates  were  to  be  affembled. 
Thefe  were  not  only  charged,  but  Soldiers  flood  over  them  with  matches 
ready  lighted  in  their  hands.  The  feveral  orders  of  the  Hates  were  here 
compelled  to  affemble  by  the  king’s  order,  and  thefe  military  preparations 
were  made  in  order  to  affifl  their  deliberations.  The  king  being  featedon 
<his  throne,  furrounded  by  his  guards,  and  a  numerous  band  of  officers, 
after  having  addieffed  a  fpeec  h  to  the  Hates,  he  ordered  a  fecretary  to  read 
a  new  form  of  government,  which  he  offered  to  the  Hates  for  their  accept¬ 
ance.  As  they  were  furrounded  by  an  armed  force,  they  thought  ptoper 
;:o  comply  with  what  was  required,  of  them.  The  marfhal  of  the  diet,  and 
lie  fpeakers  of  the  other  orders,  figned  the  form  of  government ;  and  the 
Hates  took  the  oath  to  the  king,  which  he  dictated  to  them  himfeif.  This 
extraordinary  tranfadlion  was  concluded  in  a  manner  equally  extraordinary. 
The  king  drew  a  book  of  pfahns  from  his  pocket,  and  taking  off  his  crown, 


ns;  the  drfenal,  went  thither,  and  ordered  the  centinel  to  admit  him.  The  latter  re¬ 
nted.  “  Do  you  know  who  you  are  fpeaking  to  ?”  faid  the  kitig.  “Yes ;  replied 
he  Foldier,  “  but  I  likewife  know  my  duty.” — Vide  a  very  judicious  and  well-written 
.ccount  of  this  extraordinary  revolution  in  Sweden,  pub!ifh#d  by  Charles  Francis 
•horidan,  ef.p  who  was  fecretary  to  the  Britifh  envoy  in  Sweden  at  the  time  of /he 
evolution.  J  ^  began 
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began  to  fing  T'e  deum,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  the  aficmbly.  He  af¬ 
terwards  gave  them  Co  underftand,  that  he  intended  in  fix  years  time  again 
to  convene  an  affembly  of  the  Hates.  Thus  was  this  great  revolution  com¬ 
pleted  without  any  bloodfhed,  in  which  the  Swedes  furrendered  that  con- 
ftitution,  which  their  forefathers  had  bequeathed  to  them  after  the  death 
of  Charles  the  Twelfth,  as  a  bulwark  againlf  any  defpotic  attempts  of 
their  future  monarchs. 

The  Swedes,  at  fome  periods,  have  d'ifcovered  an  ardent  love  of  liberty  ; 
at  others,  they  have  feemed  fitted  only  tor  (l  ivery  ;  and  when  they  were 
labouring  to  render  themfelves  free,  they  have  wanted  that  found  politi¬ 
cal  knowledge,  which  would  have  pointed  out  to  them  the  proper  methods 
for  fecuriug  their  future  freedom.  The  mod  capital  deleft  of  the  Swtdiih 
conftitution  was  the  total  want  of  all  balance  of  us  parrs  :  and  the  diviiton 
of  the  Swedifh  nation  into  three  diftinft  tlaifes  of  nobles,  burghers,  and 
peafants,  whofe  intereds  were  perpetuallv  clafiiing,  has  been  a  circumdance 
very  unfavourable  to  the  liberty  of  the  Swedes.  The  power  of  their  kings 
was  much  redrained  ;  but  no  fufficient  regulations  were  adopted  for  fecu r- 
ing  the  perional  freedom  of  the  fubjcfl.  Thefe  defeats  in  the  Swedid) 
conftitution  paved  the  way  for  the  late  revolution  :  but  it  is  notwithllami- 
jng  a  juft  lubjeft  of  furprife,  that  a  bold  and  hardy  people,  who  had  lo 
cautioufly  limbed  the  power  of  their  prince,  lltoulJ  at  once,  without  a 
druggie,  fufFer  him  to  proceed  to  fo  great  an  extention  of  hi3  authority. 
It  appears,  however,  that  theexorbitant  power  which  Guftavus  the  Third 
ha:h  thus  aftumed,  he  has  hitherto,  fince  the  revolution,  exerciled  with 
fome  degree  of  moderation. 

Guftaviu  of  Holftein-Gottorp,  king  of  Sweden,  was  born  in  1746, 
and  fucceeded  his  father  in  1771.  He  was  married  in  17 66,  to  Sophia 
Magdelena.  the  princels-royal  of  Denmaik,  by  whom  he  has  iffue  a  prince, 
Guftavus  Adolphus,  born  November  1,  1778-  His  brothers  and  filler 
are,  1.  Charles,  born  in  1748.  2.  Frederic  Adolphus,  born  iu  1 7 S 0' 

3.  S  phia  Albertina,  born  in  1753. 


MUSCOVY,  or  the  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE  in 
EUROPE  and  ASIA. 

Situation  and  extent  of  the  Russian  empire  in 

Europe. 

Miles.  Degrees. 

Length  1 500  7  >  .  c  2?  and  6c  Eaft  longitude. 

Breadth  moo  *  betWeen  \  47  and  72  North  latitude. 

DiviS'Ons  C  A  CCORDING  to  the  mod:  authentic  accoums  of  this 
And  name.  (  jCjl  mighty  empire  it  coniiltis  of  fifteen  (Mr.  Voltaire 
fays  fixteen)  provinces,  or  governments :  belides  part  of  Carelia,  Eltho- 
nia,  Ingria,  Livonia,  and  part  of  Finland,  which  were  c  nquered  from 
Sweden;  the  Crimea,  or  Crim  Tatarv,  anciently  the  Taurica  b  lieiionc- 
fits,  a  p.  ninfula  in  the  Euxine  fea,  fubjedl  to  the  Turks  formerly,  but  add  j 
ed  in  the  year  1783  to  the  Ruffian  emp  re,  'with  the  iile  of  Taman,  an  I 
parr  of  Cuban  *  ;  alio  the  dttchv  of  CourLnd  in  Poland,  of  which  the  en 
pi-efs  of  Rullia  has  now  the  entire  difpofal. 


*  The  Ruffians  are  fuppofed  to  have  gained  above  a-  mdlict*  a  fubjocts  by  titil 
ceffion . 
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The  following  table  will  give  fome  idea  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  properly 
fo  called,  or  Rullia  in  Europe,  with  its  acquilitions  from  Sweden  in  the 
prefent  century.  And  alfo  of  the  Ruffian  empire  in  its  molt  extenfive 
feni'e,  for  we  mutt  alfo  include  all  the  acquilitions  in  Tartary,  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Siberia  :  the  whole  comprehending  the  northern  pins  of 
Europe  and  Alia,  ftretching  from  the  Baltic  and  Sweden  on  the  Welt,  to 
Kamtfchatka  and  the  Ealtern  Ocean  ;  and  on  the  North,  from  the  Frozen 
Ocean  to  the  forty-feventh  degree  of  latitude,  where  it  is  bounded  by  Po¬ 
land,  Little  Tartary,  Turkey,  Georgia,  the  Euxine  and  Ctipian  feas, 
Great  Tartary,  Chinefe  Tarrary,  and  other  unknown  regions  in  Alia. 

The  country  now  comprifed  under  the  name  of  Rullia  or  the  Ruffias, 
is  ol  an  extent  nearly  equal  to  all  the  relt  of  Europe,  and  greater  than  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  zenith  of  its  power,  or  the  empire  of  Darius  fubdued 
by  Alexander,  or  both  put  together,  as  may  be  feen  by  turning  to  the  ta- 
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Ruffian  empire 
in  Europe. 

Square 

Miles. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

"  '  - 

Chief  Cities. 

j 

Greek  Church.  < 

1 

Conquered 
from  Sweden  fince 

"Ruf.  orMufc. 

1  Belgorod, 
Don  CofTacs, 

1  Uk.  ColTacs, 

_  Lapland, 
r  Ruf.  Finland, 
1  Livonia, 

784,630 
72,900 
57,000 
45,000 
72,000 
4i,3io 
itj  25 

1 160 
375 
400 
3  i° 
405 

320 

218 

1050 

285 

280 

205 

270 

180 

145 

Mofcow. 

Waronetz. 

Panchina. 

Kiow. 

Kola. 

Wyburg. 

Riga. 

1700 

Seized  from  the' 
Turks  in  1783. 

I  Ingria. 
s-Crim.  Tar. 

9,100 

8,200 

175 

160 

90 

15 

n  f  N.  Lat.  60. 

Petirsburgh 4  J,  T 

E.  L.  30-25 

Kaffa. 

Ruffian  emp. 
in  Afia. 

Chrillians  and  J 

Idolaters.  , 

Mufcovy  Tar¬ 
tary  &  Siberia, 
Kalin.  Tart. 

2,000,000 

850,000 

3150 

zioo 

1500 

750 

T  obollky. 

Aftrachan. 

Total 

4,161,685 

Rullia  has  been  alfo  fubdivided  intothi 
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f  i.  Lapland, 
j  2.  Samoida, 

J  3.  Ballamorenfkey, 
j  4.  Mefeen, 

5.  Dwina, 

6.  Syrianes, 

7.  Permia, 

8.  Rubeninlki, 

L9.  Belaefeda. 
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10.  Rezan,  or  Pereflaf, 

11.  Belozero, 

12.  Wologda, 

<  13*  Jerallaf, 

j  14.  Tweer, 
j  13.  Mofcow, 

^16.  Belgorod. 
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ty-one  provinces,  viz. 
f 17.  Bulgar, 

|  18.  Kafan, 

■{  19.  Tfcheremiffi, 
j  zo.  Little  Novogorod, 
l_2i.  Don  ColTacs. 

f zz.  Great  Novogorod, 
j  23,  Ruffian  Finland, 

<(  24.  Kexholm, 
j  2$.  Kaleria, 

^26.  Ingtia. 

27.  Livonia, 

28.  Smolcnlko, 

29.  Zernigof, 

30.  Seeflk, 

31.  Ukraine,  or  country  of 
the  old  ColTacs. 
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Mr.  Tooke,  chaplain  to  the  Britifli  factory  at  Peterfburgb,  who  has 
1  itely  publifhed  an  account  of  Ruffia,  has  enumerated  the  following  n  .turns 
as  comprehended  in  this  great  empire  ; 


The  Mongouls, 
The  Kalmucs, 

The  Tartars, 

The  Samoides, 

The  Oftiacs, 

The  Burattians, 
The  Jakutans, 

The  Tungufians, 
The  Voguls, 

The  Laplanders, 
The  Finns, 

The  Lettonians, 
The  Eithonians, 
-The  LiefTs, 

The  Ingii.ms. 

The  Tl’cheremifies. 


The  Tl'couv/afches, 

The  Mordvines, 

The  Votiaks, 

The  Terptyaireis, 

The  Tartars  of  Kafan  and 
Orenburg, 

The  Tartars  of  Tobolfk, 
The  Tartars  of  Tomfk, 
The  NV.gayan  Tartars, 
The  Tartars  of  the  Ob, 
The  Tfchoulym  Tartars, 
The  Katfchintz  Tartars, 
The  Teleutes, 

The  Abinzes, 

The  Biryoufles, 


The  Euri  ians, 

The  Kiftim  and  Tou- 
libert  Tartar.-, 

The  Vergo  Tomlkoi 
7'attars, 

The  Sayan  Tartars, 
The  Touralinzes, 

.The  Boughari.ms, 

The  Bafchkirians, 

7  he  Metlfceraiks, 

The  Barabinzes, 

The  Kirkgliifiahs, 

The  Behirians, 

The  Yakoutes, 

The  Kamtfchadales, 


and  various  others ;  but  fome  of  which  muft  be  considered  rather  as  diflinCt 
tribes  than  as  diitindt  nations. 

As  to  the  names  of  Ruffia  and  Mufcovy,  by  which  this  empire  is  arbi¬ 
trarily  called,  they  probably  are  owing  to  the  ancient  inhabitants,  the 
■Ruffi,  or  Boruffi,  and  the  river  Mofca,  upon  which  the  ancient  capital 
Mofcow  was  built;  but  of  this  we  know  nothing  certain. 

Climate,  soil, ^productions,  vege-  )  In  the  fouthern  parts  of 
TABLES,  MINES,  AND  MINERALS.  J  Ruffia,  Or  MufcOvy,  the 
longeft  day  does  not  exceed  fifteen  hours  and  a  half ;  whereas,  in  the  moil 
northern,  the  fun  is  feen  in  fummer  two  months  above  the  horizon-  The 
reader  from  this  will  naturally  conclude,  that  there  is  in  Mufcovy  a  vaft 
diverftty  of  foil  as  well  as  climate,  and  the  extremes  of  both  are  feen  and 
felt  in  this  vaft  empire. 

The  feverity  of  the  climate,  however,  in  Ruffia  properly  fo  called, is  very 
great.  Dr.  John  Glen  King,  who  redded  eleven  years  in  Ruffia,  obferves, 
that  the  cold  in  St.  Peterfburg,  by  Fahrenheit’s  fcale,  is,  during  the  months 
of  December,  January,  and  February,  ufually  from  8  to  15  or  20  degrees 
below  o  ;  that  is,  from  40  to  52  degrees  below  the  freezing  point ;  though 
commonly  in  the  courfe  of  the  winter,  it  is  for  a  week  or  ten  days  fome 
degrees  lower.  The  fame  writer  remarks,  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  an 
inhabitant  of  our  temperate  climate  to  have  any  idea  of  a  cold  fo  great; 
but  it  may  help  to  give  fome  notion  of  it  to  inform  the  reader,  that  when 
a  perfon  walks  out  in  that  fevere  weather,  the  cold  makes  the  eyes  water, 
and  that  water  freezing,  hangs  in  little  icicles  on  the  eye-ladies.  As  the 
common  peafants  ufually  wear  their  beards,  you  may  fee  them  hangiug  at 
the  chin  like  a  f  lid  lump  of  ice.  But  even  in  that  ftate,  the  beard  is 
f  md  very  uteful  in  protecting  the  glands  of  the  throat :  and  the  loldiers, 
-  r.  wear  their  beards,  are  obliged  to  tie  a  handkerchief  under 
fu,  ply  their  place.  AH  the  parts  of  the  face,  which  are  ex- 
very  liable  to  be  frozen  :  though  it  has  often  been  obferved, 
-l’-fon  himfeff  does  not  know  when  the  freezing  begins;  but,  is 
told  of  it  fir  ft  by  thofe  who  meet  him-,  and  who  call  out  to 
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him  to  rub  his  face  with  fnow,  the  ufual  way  to  thaw  if.  It  is  alfo  re¬ 
marked  that  the  part,  which  has  once  been  frozen,  is  ever  after  moft  li¬ 
able  to  be  frozen  again.  In  fame  very  fevere  winrers,  fparrows,  though 
a  hardy  fpecies  of  birds,  have  been  feen  quite  numbed  by  the  intenfe 
cold,  and  unable  to  fly  :  and  drivers,  when  fitting  on  their  loaded  car¬ 
riages,  have  fometimes  been  found  frozen  to  death  in  that  poflure.  When 
the  thermometer  has  flood  at  25  degrees  below  o,  boiling  water  thrown 
up  into  the  air  by  an  engine,  fo  as  to  fpread,  has  fallen  down  perfectly 
dry, ’formed  into  ice.  A  pint  bottle  of  common  water  was  found  by  Dr. 
JCing  frozen  into  a  folid  piece  of  ice  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  A  bottle  of 
ftrongale  has  alfo  been  frozen  in  an  hour  and  a  half :  but  in  this  fubftance 
there  was  about  a  tea  eup  full  in  the  middle  unfrozen,  which  was  as 
itrong  and  inflammable  as  brandy  and  lpirits  of  wine.  But  notwithftanding 
the  feverity  of  the  cold  in  Ruflia,  the  inhabitants  have  fuch  various  means 
and  provifions  to  guard  againft  ir,  that  they  fuffer  much  lefs  from  it  than 
might  be  expected.  The  houfes  of  perfons  of  tolerable  cireumftances  are 
fo  well  protected,  both  without  doors  and  within,  that  they  are  leldont 
heard  t©  complain  of  cold.  The  method  of  warming  the  houfes  in  Ruf- 
fia  is  by  an  oven  conftrudled  with  feveral  flues,  and  the  country  abounds 
with  wood,  which  is  the  common  fuel.  Thefe  ovens  confume  a  much 
fmaller  quantity  of  wood  than  might  be  imagined,  and  yet  they  ferve  at 
the  fame  time  for  the  ordinary  people  to  drefs  their  food.  They  put 
a  very  moderate  faggot  into  them,  and  fuffer  it  to  burn  only  till  the 
thickeft  black  frnoke  is  evaporated  ;  they  then  flint  down  the  chimney  to 
retain  all  the  reft  of  the  heat  in  the  chamber ;  by  this  method  the  cham¬ 
ber  keeps  its  heat  24  hours,  and  is  commonly  fo  warm  that  they  fit  with, 
very  little  covering,  efpecially  children,  who  are  ufually  in  their  fhirts.  The 
windows  in  the  huts  of  the  poor  are  very  fin  all,  that  as  little  cold  may  be 
admitted  as  polfible  :  in  the  houfes  of  perfons  of  condition,  the  windows  are 
caulked  up  againft  winter,  and  commonly  have  double  glafs  frames.  In 
fhort,  they  can  regulate  the  warmth  in  their  apartments  by  a  thermometer 
with  great  exaiftnefs,  opening  or  fhutting  the  flues  to  increafe  or  diminifli 
the  heat.  When  the  Ruffians  go  out,  they  are  clothed  fo  warmly,  that 
they  almofl  bid  defiance  to  froft  and  fnow ;  and  it  is  obfervable  that  the 
wind  is  feldom  violent  in  the  winter ;  but  when  there  js  much  wind,  the 
cold  is  exceedingly  piercing. 

One  advantage,  which  the  Ruffians  derive  from  the  feverity  of  their 
climate,  is  the  preferring  provifions  by  the  froft.  Good  houfewives,  as 
foon  as  the  froft  fets  in  for  the  winter,  about  the  end  of  October,  kill  their 
poultry,  and  keep  them  in  tubs  packed  up  with  a  layer  ot  fnow  between 
them,  and  then  take  them  out  for  ufe  as  oceafion  requires:  by  which, 
means  they  fave  the  Bourilhment  of  the  animal  for  feveral  months.  Veal 
frozen  at  Archangel,  and  brought  to  Peterfburgh,  is  efteemed  the  fineft 
they  have,  nor  can  it  be  dillinguilhed  from  what  is  frefh  killed,  being 
equally  juicy.  The  markets  in  Peterfburgh  are  by  this  means  fupplied  in 
winter  with  all  manner  of  provifions,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  would  other- 
wife  be  poftible  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  fee  the  vaft  ftacks  of  whole 
hogs,  flieep,  filh,  and  other  animals,  which  are  piled  up  in  the  markets 
for  i'ale.  The  method  of  thawing  frozen  provifions  in  Ruflia,  is  by  im- 
merging  them  in  cold  water  :  for  when  the  operation  of  thawing  them  is 
effeded  by  heat,  it  feems  to  oceafion  a  violent  fermentation,  and  almoft 
a  fudden  putrefaftion  ;  but  when  produced  by  cold  water,  the  ice  feems 
to  be  attracted  out  of  the  body,  and  forms  a  tranfparent  incruftation  round 
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jt.  If  a  cabbage,  which  is  thoroughly  frozen,  be  thawed  by  cold  water, 
it  is  as  frefli  as  if  juft  gathered  out  of  the  garden  ;  but  if  it  be  thawed  by 
fire  or  hot  water,  it  becomes  fo  rancid  and  ftrong  that  it  cannot  be  eaten. 

The  quicknefs  of  vegetation  in  Ruftia  is  pretty  much  the  fame  as  has 
been  ddcribed  in  Scandinavia,  or  Sweden  and  Denmark.  The  fnow  is 
the  natural  manuie  of  Ruflia,  where  grain  grows  in  plenty,  near  Poland, 
and  in  the  warmer  provinces.  The  bulk  of  the  people,  however,  3re 
miferably  fed  ;  the  toil  produces  a  vaft  number  of  muihrooms  for  their 
iubiiftence ;  and  in  fome  places,  bolides  oaks  aod  firs,  Ruftia  y  elds  rhu¬ 
barb,  flax,  hemp,  pafture  for  cattle,  wax,  honey,  rice,  and  melons.  The 
boors  are  paiticularly  careful  in  the  cultivation  of  honey,  which  yields 
them  plenty  of  methegiin,  their  ordinary  drink ;  they  likcwife  extraft  a 
fpirit  from  rye,  which  they  prefer  to  brandy. 

That  a  great  part  of  Ruffia  was  populous  in  former  days,  is  not  to  be 
difputed  ;  though  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  inhabitants,  till  lately, 
were  but  li'tle  acquamted  with  agriculture  ;  and  lupplied  the  place  of 
bread,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia  do  now,  with  a  kind  of  faw  duft- 
and  a  peparation  of  filh-bones.  Peter  the  Great,  and  his  fuiceflbrs, 
down  to  the  prefent  emprels  have  been  at  incredible  pains  to  introduce 
agriculture  into  their  dominions  ;  and  though  the  foil  is  not  every  where 
jumper  for  corn,  yet  its  vaft  fertility  in  fome  provinces,  bids  fair  to 
make  grain  as  common  in  Ruflia  as  it  is  in  the  fouthern  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  vaft  commuication  by  means  of  rivers,  which  the  inland 
parts  of  that  empire  have  with  each  other,  ferve  to  fupply  one  province 
With  thofe  produfls  of  the  earth  in  which  another  may  be  deficient.  As 
to  mines  and  minerals,  they  are  as  plentiful  in  Ruflia  as  in  Scandinavia  ; 
and  the  people  are  daily  improving  in  working  them.  Mountains  of  rich 
iron  ore  are  found  in  fome  places,  moft  of  which  prodm  e  the  load-fton?, 
and  yield  from  50  to  70  per  cent.  Rich  filver  and  copper  mines  are  found 
on  the  confines  of  Siberia. 

Mountains,  rivers,  forests,  )  Ruflia  is  in  general  a  fiat  level 
and  face  of  the  country.  $  country,  except  towards  the  north, 
whee  be  the  Zimnopoias  mountain?,  thought  to  be  the  famous  Montes 
Riphasi  of  the  ancients,  now  called  the  Girdle  of  the  Earth.  On  the 
weftern  fide  of  the  Dnieper  comes  in  part  of  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
and  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Cafpian,  Mout  Caucafus  borders  a 
range  of  vaft  plains  extending  on  the  fea  of  Oral.  And  here  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  from  Pcterfburgh  to  Pekin,  one  (hall  hardly  meet  with  a  moun¬ 
tain  on  the  ro.id  through  Independent  Tartary  ;  and  from  Peterlburgh  to 
the  north  part  of  France,  by  the  road  of  Dantzir,  Hamburgh,  and  Am- 
fterdam,  we  fcarcely  can  perceive  the  fmalleft  hill. 

The  moft  confiderable  rivers  are  the  Wolga,  or  Volga,  running  caft  and 
fouth,  vvhicli,  alter  traverfing  the  greateft  part  of  Mufcovy,  and  winding 
a  courfe  of  3000  Englifli  Miles,  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Cafpian  fea  ; 
it  is  not  only  reckoned  the  largeft,  but  one  of  the  moft  fertile  rivers 
of  Europe;  it  produces  all  kinds  of  fifth,  and  fertilizes  all  the  lands  on 
each  fide  with  the  richeft  trees,  fruits,  and  vegetables;  and  it  is  remark¬ 
able,  that  in  all  this  long  courfe  there  is  not  a  Angle  cataradl  to  imerrupt 
the  navigation,  but  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  its  mogth,  multiplies  its 
quantities  of  ifles  as  it  divides  itfelf  into  a  greater  number  of  arms  than 
any  known  river  in  the  world  ;  and  all  thefe  arms  divide  themfelves  into 
others  ftill  lefts,  which  join  and  meet  again,  fo  that  rhe  Wolga  difcharges 
jtftelf  into  the  Cafpian  lear  by  more  than  70  mouths.  By  means  of  this 
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noble  river,  tbe  city  of  Mofeow  preferves  a  communication,  not  only 
with  all  the  fouthern  parts  of  Ruffia,  but  even  with  Perfta,  Georgia,  Tar¬ 
tary,  and  other  countries  bordering  on  the  Cafpian  Sea.  The  Don,  or 
Tanais,  which  divides  the  moil  eatlern  part  of  Ruilia  from  Alia  ;  and  in 
its  courfe  towards  the  ealf,  comes  lb  near  the  Wolg?,  that  the  late  czar 
had  undertaken  to  have  a  communication  between  them  by  means  of  a 
canal  :  this  grand  projedt,  however,  was  defeated  by  the  irruptions  of  the 
Tartars.  This  river,  exclufive  of  its  turnings  and  windings,  difchar°-es 
itfelf  into  the  Palus  Mseotis,  or  fea  of  Afoph,  about  four  hundred  mdes 
from  its  ri.e.  .  The  Borifthenes,  or  Dnieper,  which  is  likewife  one  of  the 
largeft  rivers  in  Enrope,  runs  through  Lithuania,  the  country  of  the  Za- 
porog  Coflacs,  and  that  of  the  Nagaifch  Tartars,  and  falls  into  the  Euxine, 
or  Black  Sea,  at  Kinburn,  near  Oczakow  ;  it  has  thirteen  cataradls  with¬ 
in  a  fniall  diftante.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the  two  Dwinas,  one  of 
which  empties  itfelf  at  Riga  into  the  Baltic  ;  the  other  has  its  fource  near 
Uftiaga1,  and  dividing  itlelf  into  two  branches  near  Archangel,  there  falls 
into  the  White  Sea. 

As  to  forcfts,  they  abound  in  this  extenfive  country  ;  and  the  northern 
and  nonh-eaftern  p1  ovinces  are  in  a  manner  defart ;  nor  can  the  few  in¬ 
habitants  they  contain  be  called  Chriftians  rather  than  Pagans. 

Animals,  quadrupeds,  birds,  )  Thefe  do  not  differ  greatly  from 
fishes,  and  insects.  J  thole defcribed  in  the  Scandinavian 

provinces,  to  which  »e  muft  refer  the  reader*  The  lynx,  famous  for  its 
piercing  eye,  is  a  native  of  this  empire;  it  makes  prey  of  every  creature 
it  can  mailer  ;  and  is  Laid  to  be  produced  chiefly  in  the  fir-tree  forefts. 
The  hyaenas,  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  and  other  creatures  already  de- 
fcribed,  aftbrd  their  furs  for  clothing  the  inhabitants  ;  but  the  furs  of  the 
black  foxes  and  ermine  are  more  valuable  in  Ruflia  than  elfevvhere.  The 
dromedary  and  camel  were  formerly  almoll  the  only  beafts  of  burden 
known  in  many  parts  of  Ruflia.  The  czar  Peter  encouraged  a  breed  of 
large  horfes  for  war  and  carriages ;  but  thofe  employed  in  the  ordinary 
purpofes  of  life  are  but  fmall ;  as  are  their  cows  and  flieep. 

We  know  of  few  or  no  birds  in  Ruflia,  that  have  not  been  already  de¬ 
fcribed.  The  fame  may  he  laid  of  fifhes,  only  the  Ruffians  are  better 
provided  than  their  neighbours  with  Burgeon,  cod,  falmotv,  and  beluga  : 
the  latter  refembles  a  fturgeon,  and  is  ofien  called  the  large  fturgeon  ;  it 
is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  weighs  from  9  to  16  and  18 
hundred  weight ;  its  flefli  is  white  and  delicious.  Of  the  roe  of  the  ftur¬ 
geon  and  the  beluga,  the  Ruffians  make  the  famous  cavear  fo  much  cf» 
teemed  for  its  richnefs  and  flavour,  that  it  is  often  fent  in  prefents  to 
•crowned  heads.  In  cutting  up  the  belugas,  they  often  find  what  is  called 
the  beluga-ftones,  which  is  concealed  in  that  mafs  of  glaudular  flelh 
which  covers  the  pofte  ior  parts  of  the  dorfal  fpine,  fupplying  the  place  ot 
a  kidney  in  fifh.  The  infiant  it  is  taken  from  the  fiflt,  it  is  foft  and  moift, 
but  quickly  hardens  in  the  air.  Its  ftze  is  that  of  a  hen’s  egg,  fhape  fome- 
times  oval  and  fometimes  flatted,  and  commonly  fells  for  a  ruble.  This 
fione  is  fuppofed  by  profefior  Pallus  to  belong  to  the  genitals  of  the  fifh  : 
it  holds  a  eonftderable  rank,  though  with  little  merit,  among  thedomefiic 
remedies  of  the  Ruffians,  who  ferape  it,  and,  mixed  with  water,  give  it 
in  difficult  labours,  in  the  difeafes  of  children,  and  other  diforders. 

Population,  manners,  and  customs.]  Nothing  can  be  more  in¬ 
judicious,  or  remote  from  truth  than  the  accounts  we  have  from  authors, 
of  the  population  of  this  vaft  empire;  the  whole  of  which,  they  think, 
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<Joes  not  exceed,  at  mod,  feven  millions.  It  is  furp  riling  that  fuch  a  mil- 
rake  fiiould  have  continued  lo  long,  when  we  confider  c he  immenfe  armies 
brought  into  the  field  by  the  fovereigns  of  Ruffia,  and  the  bloody  wars 
they  maintained  in  Afia  and  Europe.  Mr.  Voltaire  is,  perhaps,  the  firft 
author  who  has  attempted  to  undeceive  the  public  in  this  refpecl ;  and 
has  done  it  upon  very  authentic  grounds,  by  producing  a  lift,  taken  in 
1747,  of  all  the  males  who  paid  the  capitation  or  poll-tax,  and  which 
amount  to  fix  millions  fix  hundred  and  forty-fix  thoufand  three  hundred 
and  ninety.  In  this  number  are  included  boys  and  old  men  ;  but  girls 
and  women  are  not  reckoned,  or  boys  born  between  the  making  of  one  re- 
giffer  of  the  lands  and  another.  Now  if  we  only  reckon  triple  the  num¬ 
ber  of  htads  fubjeft  to  be  taxed,  including  women  and  girls,  we  fhall  find 
near  twenty  millions  of  fouls.  To  this  account  may  be  added  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thoufand  loldiers,  and  two  hundred  thoufand  nobility  and 
clergy  ;  and  foreigners  of  all  kinds,  who  are  likewife  exempted  from  the 
poll-tax  ;  as  alfo  (fays  Mr.  Voltaire)  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered 
countries,  namely  Livonia,  Eflhonia,  Ingria,  Carelia,  and  a  part  of  Fin¬ 
land  ;  the  Ukraine,  and  the  Don  Coffacs,  the  Kalmucs,  and  other  Tar- 
lafs ;  the  Samoides,  the  Laplanders,  the  Oftiacs,  and  all  the  idolatrous 
people  of  Siberia,  a  country  of  greater  extent  than  China,  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  lift.  The  new  regifier  in  1764  contains  8,500,000  fubjedi 
to  the  p  il-tax  ;  and  a  late  ingenious  writer,  re li dent  l'ome  time  in  Ruffia? 
gives  the  following  eflimate. 


Lower  elafs  of  people  paying  capitation  tax, 
Conquered  provinces,  —  —  — 

Noble  families,  —  — - 


Clergy, 

Military, 

Civil, 


Ukraine,  Siberia,  Ci  ffacs,  &c. 


18,000,000 
1,200,000 
60,000 
1 00,000 
360,000 
30,000 

3S°»oco 


20,100,000 

To  thefe.ynofl  now  be  added  near  a  million  more  by  the  acquifitions  ef 
the  Crimea,  and  part  ot  Cuban  Tartary. 

As  her  imperial  majefty  ot  all  the , R ullias  pofiefies  many  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  from  whence  the  prodigious  l'warms  of  barbarians  who  overthrew  the 
iiornan  empire  j fined,  there  is  the  ilrongeft  reafon  to  believe,  that  her 
dominions  mull  have  been  better  peopled  formerly  than  they  are  at  pre¬ 
sent  ;  twenty-four  millions  are  but  a  thin  population  for  the  immeufe 
trad!  of  country  (he  pofiefies.  As  the  like  decreafe  of  inhabitants  is 
obfervable  in  many  other  parts  of  the  globe,  we  are  to  look  for  the  rea¬ 
fon  in  natural  caules,  which  we  cannot  difculs  here.  Perhaps  the  intro- 
dudtioti  of  the  fmall-pox  and  the  venereal  difeafe  may  have  affifted  in  the 
.depopulation  ;  and  it  is  likely  that  the  prodigious  quantity  of  ftrong  and 
fpirituous  liquors,  confumed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  North,  is  un¬ 
friendly  to  generation. 

The  Ruffians,  properly  fo  called,  are  in  general  a  perfonable  people, 
hardy,  vigorous,  and  patient  of  labour,  efpecially  in  the  field,  to  an  in¬ 
credible  degree.  Tneir  complexions  differ  little  from  thofc  of  the  Englifh 
or  Scots  ;  but  the  women  think  that  an  addition  of  red  heightens  their 
beauty.  Their  eyelight  i'eem  to  be  defective,  occafioned,  probably,  by 
the  liiow,  which  for  a  long  time  of  the  year  is  continually  prefeut  to  their 
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eyes.  Their  officers  and  foldiers  always  poffdTed  a  large  (hare  of  pnffive 
valour ;  but  in  the  late  war  with  the  king  of  Pruffia,  they  proved  as  ae» 
tive  as  any  troops  in  Europe  ;  and  in  the  late  war  with  the  Turks  thev 
greatly  •diltinguiflied  themfelves.  They  are  implicitly  fubmifive  10  dif- 
cipline,  let  it  be  ever  fo  fevere  ;  they  endme  extreme  hardfliips  with, 
great  patience  ;  and  can  content  themfelves  with  very  hard  fare. 

Before  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  Ruffians  were  in  general  bar¬ 
barous,  ignorant,  mean,  and  much  addidfed  to  drunkennefs ;  no  lefs  than. 
4000  brandy-fliops  have  been  reckoned  in  Mofcovv.  Not  only  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  but  many  of  the  boyars,  or  nobles,  lived  in  a  continual  flare 
of  idlenel's  and  intoxication  ;  and  the  mod  complete  objeefs  of  mifery  and 
barbarity  preferred  themfelves  upon  the  ftreets,  while  the  court  of  Mof- 
cow  was  by  far  the  mofl  fplendid  of  any  upon  the  globe.  The  czar  and 
the  grandees  drefled  after  the  mod  fuperb  Adatic  manner  ;  and  their  mag¬ 
nificence  exceeded  every  idea  that  can  be  conceived  from  modern  exam¬ 
ples.  The  earl  of  Carliile,  in  the  account  of  his  embnflV,  fays,  that  he 
■could  fee  nothing  but  gold  and  precious  flones  in  the  robes  of  the  czar 
and  his  courtiers.  The  manufadlures,  however,  of  thole,  and  all  other 
luxuries,  were  carried  on  by  Italians,  Germans,  anJ  other  foreigners. 
Peter  faw  the  bulk’  of  his  fubjedls,  at  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  little 
better  than  beads  of  burden  to  lupport  the  pomp  of  the  court.  He  forced 
his  great  men  to  lay  alide  their  long  robes,  and  Brel's  in  the  European 
manner ;  and  he  even  obliged  the  laity  to  cut  oft"  their  beards.  The 
other  improvements,  in  learning  and  the  arts,  which  he  made,  fhall  be 
mentioned  elfewhere.  The  Ruffians,  before  his  days,  had  hardly  a  lliip 
upon  their  coads.  They  had  no  conveniences  for  travelling,  no  pave¬ 
ments  in  their  dreets,  no  places  of  public  diverfion  ;  and  they  entertained 
a  fovereign  contempt  for  all  improvements  of  the  mind.  At  prefent  a 
French  or  Englifh  gentleman  may  make  afliift  to  live  as  comfortably  and 
fociably  in  Rudia  as  in  moll  other  parts  of  Europe.  Their  polite  alfei'n- 
blies,  lince  the  acceffion  of  the  prefent  emprefs,  have  been  put  under 
proper  regulations ;  and  few  of  t-he  ancient  ufages  remain.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  obferved,  that  notwithOandiiSg  the  fev.erities  of  Peter,  and 
the  prudence  of  fucceeding  government^,  drunkennefs  ftill  continues 
among  all  ranks  ;  nor  are  even  priefls  or  ladies  afhamed  of  it  on  holi¬ 
days. 

The  Ruffians  were  formerly  noted  fo?  fo  drohg  an  attachment-  to  their 
native  foil,  that  they  feldom  vifited  foreign  parts.  This,  however,  was 
only  the  confequence  of  their  pride  and  ignorance;  for  Ruffian  nobility, 
belides  tbofe  who  are  in  a  public  character,  are  now  foupd  at  every  court 
in  Europe.  Her  imperial  majefty  even  interefts  lverfelf  hi 'the  education 
of  young  men  of  quality  in  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  foreign  fer- 
vices,  particularly  that  of  theBritifh  fleet. 

It  is  faid  that  the  Ruffian  ladies  w'eire  formerly  as  fubmiffive  to  their 
hufbandsin  their  families  as  the  latter  are  to  their  fuperiors  in  the  field,; 
and  that  they  thought  themfelves  ill  treated  if  they  were  not  often  re¬ 
minded  of  their  duty  by  the  difeipline  of  a  whip,  manufadfured  by  rhem- 
felves,  which  they  presented  to  their  hufbands  on  the  day  of  their  mar¬ 
riage.  Their  nuptial  ceremonies  are  peculiar  to  themfelves  ;  and  formerly 
confided  of  fome  very  whimdcal  rites,  many  of  which  are  now  difufed. 
When  the  parents  are  agreed  upon  a  match,  though  the  parties  perhaps 
have  never  fcea  each  other,  the  bride  is  examined  ftark  naked  by  a  certain 
*  •  number 
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number  of  fi  males,  who  are  to  correft,  if  poffible,  any  defers  they  find 
in  her  pcrfim.  On  her  wedding-day  file  is  crowned  with  a  garland  of 
worniwoi  d  ;  and  after  the  prieft  has  tied  the  nuptial  knot,  his  clerk  or 
fexton  throws  a  handful  of  hops  upon  the  head  of  the  bride,  wifhing 
that  fhe  may  prove  as  fruitful  as  that  plant.  She  is  then  led  home,  with 
abundance  of  coarfe,  and  indeed  indecent  ceremonies,  which  are  now 
wearing  off  even  among  the  lowed  ranks  ;  and  the  barbarous  treatment 
of  wives  by  their  hufbands,  which  extended  even  to  fcourging  or  broiling 
them  to  death,  is  either  guarded  againtf  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  or 
by  particular  ftipulations  in  the  marriage  contraft. 

Funerals.]  The  Ruffians  entertain  many  fantaflic  notions  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  date  of  departed  fouls.  After  the  dead  body  is  dreffied  a 
pried  is  hired  to  pray  for  his  foul,  to  purify  it  with  incenfe,  and  to  fprmkle 
it  with  holy  water  while  it  remains  above  ground,  which,  among  the 
better  fort,  it  generally  does  for  eight  or  ten  days.  When  the  body  is 
carried  to  the  grave,  which  is  done  with  many  gediculations  of  forrow^ 
the  pried  produces  a  ticket,  figned  by  the  bidiop  and  another  clergyman, 
as  the  decea fed’s  padpoit  to  heaven.  When  this  is  put  into  the  coffin 
between  the  fingers  of  the  co'pfc,  the  company  return  to  the  deceafed’s 
hnufe,  where  they  drown  their  fortow  in  intoxication  ;  which  lads  among 
the  better  fort,  with  few  intervals,  for  forty  days.  During  that  time,  a 
pried  every  day  fays  prat  ers  over  the  grave  of  the  decealed  ;  for  though 
the  Ruffians  do  not  believe  in  purgatory,  yet  they  imagine  that  their  de¬ 
parted  friend  may  be  affided  by  prayer,  in  his  long  journey  to  the  place 
of  his  deflination  after  this  life. 

Punishments.]  The  Ruffians  are  remarkahle  for  the  feveritv  and  va¬ 
riety  of  their  punifhments,  which  are  both  inflieded  and  endured  with  a 
wonderful  infenfibility.  Peter  the  Great  ufed  to  fufpend  the  robbers  upon 
the  Wolga,  and  other  parts  of  his  dominions,  by  iron  hooks  fixed  to  their 
ribs,  on  gibbets,  where  they  writhed  themfelves  to  death,  hundreds,  nay 
thoufands,  at  a  time.  The  fingle  and  double  knout  were  lately  inflicted 
upon  ladies,  as  well  as  men  of  quality.  Both  of  them  are  excruciating  ; 
but  in  the  double  knout,  the  hands  at  e  bound  behind  the  priloner’s  back, 
and  the  cord  being  fixed  to  a  pulley,  lifts  him  from  the  ground,  with  the 
diflocation  of  both  his  fhoulders ;  and  then  his  back  is  in  a  manner  fcari- 
fied  by  the  executioner,  with  a  hard  thong,  cut  from  a  wild  afs’s  fkin. 
This  punifhment  has  been  fo  often  fatal,  that  a  furgeon  generally  attends 
thepjjrient,  to  pronounce  the  moment  that  it  fliould  ceafe.  It  is  nor  al¬ 
ways  the  number  of  the  firokes,  but  the  method  of  applying  them,  which 
"occafions  the  death  of  the  criminal ;  for  the  executioner  can  kill  him  in 
three  or  four  blow',  by  finking  him  upon  the  ribs;  though  perfons  are 
fbmetimes  recovered,  in  a  few  weeks,  who  have  received  three  hundred 
firokes,  moderately  inflified.  The  boring  and  cutting  out  the  tongue, 
are  like  wi  fed  praflifed  in  Ruffia  ;  and  even  the  late  emprefs  Elizabeth, 
thought  (he  prohibited  capita]  punifhments,  was  forced  to  give  way  to  the 
fuppofed  necefiity  ofthofe  tortures. 

According  to  the  ftridt  letter  of  the  law,  there  are  no  capital  punifh¬ 
ments  in  Ruffia,  except  in  the  cafe  of  high-treafon  :  bur  when  this  matter 
is  thoroughly  invefiioated,  there  is  much  lefs  humanity  in  it  than  has 
been  htppofed.  For  there  are  many  felons  who  die  under  the  knout;  and 
others  die  of  fatigue  in  their  journeys  to  Siberia,  and  from  the  hardffiips 
they  fuffer  in  the  mines ;  fo  that  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  no  fewer 
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criminals  fufFer  death  in  Ruffia  than  in  thofe  conn1  lies  where  capital  pa- 
nifliments  are  authorifed  by  the  laws. 

Felons,  after  receiving  the  knout,  and  having  their  cheeks  and  fore¬ 
heads  maiked,  are  fometimes  fentenced  for  life  to  the  public  woi  ks  at 
Cronftadt,  Viflmei  Volofhock,  and  other  places ;  but  the  common  practice 
is  to  fend  them  into  Siberia .  where  they  are  condemned  tor  life  to  the 
mines  at  Nerfhmk.  There  are  upon  an  average  from  ihoa  to  2000  con- 
at  thefe  mines.  The  greateft  part  are  confined  in  barrack-,  except¬ 
ing  thofe  who  are  married  :  the  latter  arc  permitted  to  build  huts,  near 
the  mines,  for  themfelves  and  families. 

Travelling.]  Among  the  many  conveniencies  introduced  of  late 
into  Ruffia,  that  of  travelling  is  extremely  remarkable,  and  the  expence 
very  trifling.  Nothing  lfrikes  either  a  reader  or  a  ft  ranger  more  than  the 
facility  with  which  the  Ruffians  perform  the  longed  and  moft  uncomfort¬ 
able  journies.  Like  their  Scandinavian  neighbours,  already  delcribcd, 
they  rravel  in  fledges  made  of  the  buk  of  the  linden-tree,  lined  with 
thick  felt,  drawn  by  rein-deer,  when  the  ftiow  is  hozen  hard  enough  to 
bear  them.  In  the  internal  parts  of  Ruffia  horfes  draw  their  fledges; 
and  the  lledge-way  towards  Februarv,  becomes  fo  well  beaten,  that  the-.' 
ercdt  a  kind  of  coach  upon  the  fledges,  in  which  they  may  lie  at  full 
length,  and  lo  travel  night  and  day,  wrapt  up  in  good  furs ;  thus  they 
often  performed  a  journey  of  about  400  miles,  fuch  as  that  between  Fe- 
teifburgh  and  Mofcow,  in  three  days  and  nights.  Her  imperial  inajefly, 
in  her  journies,  is  drawn  in ^3  houfe  which  contains  a  bed,  a  table,  chairs, 
and  other  conveniences  for  four  people,  by  24  poft-horfes ;  and  the  houfe 
itfelf  is  fixed  on  a  fledge. 

Different  nations  J  As  the  prefent  fubjedfs  to  the  Ruffian  em- 
sueject  to  Russia.  3  pire  in  its  moft  ex  cniive  fenfe,  are  the  de¬ 
pendents  of  many-  different  people,  and  inh  ibit  prodigious  tracls  of  coun¬ 
try,  fo  we  find  among  them  avail  variery  of  character  and  manners  ;  and 
the  great  reformations  introduced  of  late  years,  as  well  as  the  difeoveries 
made,  render  former  accounts  to  be  but  little  depended  upon.  Many  of 
the  Tartars,  who  inhabit  large  portions  of  the  Ruffian  dominions,  now 
live  in  fixed  houfes  and  villages,  cultivate  the  land,  and  pay  tribute  like 
other  fubjedis.  Till  lately,  they  w>ere  not  admitted  into  the  Ruffian  ar¬ 
mies  ;  but  now  they  make  excellent  foldiers.  Other  Ruffian  Tartars  re¬ 
tain  their  old  wandering  lives.  Both  fides  of  the  Wolga  are  inhabited  by 
the  Tfcheremifes  and  Morduars,  a  peaceable,  induftnous  people.  The 
Bafkirs,  are  likewife  fixed  inhabitants  of  the  trad!  that  reaches  from  Kafati 
to  the  frontiers  of  Siberia;  and  have  certain  privileges,  of  which  they 
are  tenacious.  The  wandering  Kalmucs  occupy  the  reft  of  the  tradf  to 
Aftrachan  and  the  frontiers  of  the  Ufbecs :  and  in  confideratton  of  certain 
prefents  they  received  from  her  impeiial  majefty,  they  ferve  in  her  armies 
wi  hout  pay,  but  are  apt  to  plunder  equally  friends  and  foes. 

The  CoJJacs,  who  lately  made  a  figure  in  the  military  hiftory  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  were  originally  Polifli  peafants,  and  ferved  in  the  Ukraine  as  a  mi¬ 
litia  againft  the  Tartars.  Being  opprefied  by  their  unfeeling  lords,  a  part 
of  them  moved  to  the  uncultivated  banks  of  the  Don,  o'r  Tanais,  and 
there  eftablifhed  a  colony.  They  were  foon  after  joined,  in  1637,  ty 
two  other  detachments  of  their  countrymen  ;  and  they  reduced  Afopb, 
which  they  weie  obliged  to  abandon  to  the  Turks,  after  laving  it  in 
aflies.  They  next  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  the  Ruffians, 
built  Circalka,  on  at)  ifland  in  the  Dun  ;  and  their  poffcffionq  which,  con- 
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filled  of  tliirty-tiinc  towns  on  both  fides  that  river,  reached  from  Ribna  rd 
Afoph.  They  there  lived  in  a  country,  which  they  took  care  to  culti¬ 
vate  ;  and  they  were  fo  wed. led  to  their  original  culloms,  that  they  were 
1  ttle  betrer  than  nominal  fuhje&s  to  the  czars,  till  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great.  They  profefTed  the  Greek  religion  ;  their  inclinations  were  war¬ 
like,  and  they  occasionally  ierved  again  ft  the  Tartars  and  Purks  on  the 
Palus  Maeotis. 

The  internal  government  of  the  Coffacs  approaches  very  near  to  the 
idea  we  form  of  that  of  the  ancient  Germans,  as  defcribed  by  Tacitus. 
The  captains  and  officers  of  the  nation  choofe  a  chief,  whom  they  call 
hauptman,  and  he  refides  at  Cercalka  ;  but  this  choice  is  confirmed  by  the 
czar;  and  the  hauptman  holds  his  authority  during  life.  He  adls  as  a 
fuperior  over  the  other  towns  of  the  nation,  each  of  which  is  formed  into 
a  leparate  comonwealth,  governed  by  its  own  hetman,  who  is  chofen  an¬ 
nually.  They  l'erve  in  war,  in  confideration  of  their  enjoying  their  laws 
and  liberties.  They  indeed  have  levcral  times  rebelled,  for  which  they 
fuffercd  feverely  under  Peter  the  Great.  But  the  Ruffian  yoke  was  fo 
much  eafier  than  that  of  the  Poles,  that,  in  1654,  the  Coffacs  of  the 
Ukraine  put  themfi  Ives  likewife  under  the  protection  of  Ruffia.  They 
complained,  however,  that  their  liberties  had  been  invaded;  and  in  the 
war  between  Charles  XII.  and  Peicr,  their  hetman  Mezeppa,  joined  the 
former  ;  but  he  found  himl'clf  unable  to  fulfil  the  magnificent  promifes 
he  had  made  to  Charles.  He  brought  over,  however,  fume  of  the  Zapa- 
rovian  Coffacs,  who  were  fettled  about  the  falls  of  the  river  Nieper,  but 
moll  of  them  were  cut  in  pieces. 

The  mien  and  character  of  the  Tartars  of  Kafan,  and  of  thofe  derived 
from  them,  are  very  uniform,  and  may  ferve  for  the  charadleritlic  marks 
of  all  the  Mahometan  Tartars  in  their  neighbourhood.  Very  few  of 
them  are  tall  ;  but  they  are  generally  ftraight  and  well-made,  have  fmall 
faces,  vviih  frefh  complexions,  and  a  fprightly  and  agreeable  air.  They 
are  haughty  and  jealous  of  their  honour,  but  of  a  very  moderate  capa¬ 
city.  They  arc  i’ober  and  frugal,  dexterous  at  mechanical  trades,  and 
fond  of  neatnefs.  The  Tartarian  women  are  of  a  wholefome  complexion 
rather  than  handfome,  and  of  a  good  conftitution  :  from  their  earlieft  in¬ 
fancy  they  are  accuftomed  to  labour,  retirement,  modefty,  and  fubmdfion. 
The  Tartars  of  Kafan  take  great  care  of  the  education  of  their  children. 
They  habituate  their  youth  to  labour,  to  fobriety,  and  to  a  ftriCf  ob- 
fervance  of  the  manners  of  their  anccftors.  They  are  taught  to  read  and 
write,  and  are  inflrufted  in  the  Arabic  tongue,  and  the  prnciples  of  their 
religion.  Even  the  fmalleft  village  has  its  chapel,  fchool,  prieft,  and  lchool- 
mafter ;  though  fome  of  thefe  priefts  and  fchool-mafters  are  not  much 
Ikilled  in  the  Arabic  language.  The.  be  ft  Tartarian  academies  in  the  Rul- 
ii  m  empire  are  thofe  of  Kafan,  Tobollk,  aud  Aftrachan,  which  are  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  gagouns,  or  high-priefts.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  fmall  colledlions  of  hillorical  anecdotes  in  manufeript,  in  the  huts 
of  the  bodrs  :  and  their  merchants,  befides  what  thofe  little  libraries  con¬ 
tain,  are  pretty  extenfively  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  their  own  peo¬ 
ple,  and  that  of  the  circumjacent  ftaces,  with  the  antiquities  of  each. 
Such  as  chu'e  to  make  a  progrefs  in  theology,  enter  tbemfelves  into  the 
fchools  of  Bougharis,  which  are  more  complete  than  the  others. 

The  Tartar  citizens  of  Kafan,  Orenberg,  and  other  governments, 
carry  on  commerce,  rxercife  feveral  trades,  and  have  fome  manufadtories. 
Their  manner  of  dealing  is  chiefly  by  way  of  barter  ;  coin  is  very  rarely 
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feen  among  them,  and  bills  of  exchange  never.  They  are  not  in  general 
very  enterpriling  ;  bat  as  they  extend  their  coneCiions  by  partners  and 
clerks,  many  of  them  carry  on  a  great  deal  of  bufinefs,  whtch  their  par- 
fimonious  way  of  life  renders  very  lucrative.  At  Kafan  they  make  a 
trade  of  preparing  what  is  called  in  Engl  nd,  Morocco  leathei.  The 
villages  of  thefe  people  comprehend  from  ten  to  one  hundred  farms.  Thefe 
villages  were  at  fill!  com  poled  of  troops  of  wandering  fhepherds ;  but  be¬ 
ing  drawn  giadually  clofer  together  by  fucceffive  population,  they  found 
themfelvcs  under  the  nectflity  of  cultivating' the  earth,  and  erecting  listed 
habitations.  They  never  leave  their  fields  fallow  ;  tor  which  reafnn  they 
life  more  manure  than  the  Ruffians.  They  are  much  attached  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  bees ;  many  of  them  are  perfect  matters  of  this  part  of  rural 
ccconomy,  and  reap  great  profit  Irom  it.  Molt  of  the  villages  alfo  con¬ 
tain  tanners,  ihoc-makers,  taylors,  dyers,  fmiths,  and  carpenters.  The 
laborious  females  fpin,  and  make  cloth  from  the  fleece  of  their  flocks, 
and  thread  from  hemp  of  their  own  cultivation.  Old  men,  who  have 
maintained  good  characters,  are  held  in  great  veneration  among  them, 
and  agreybeard  is  confidered  as  naturally  entitling  a  man  to  relpefl.  They 
are  lond  of  alking  advice  of  their  old  men,  who  have  always  preference 
and  precedence,  and  are  arbitrators  in  all  difputes. 

The  habitations  and  manner  of  living  of  the  Tartar  citizens  and  villagers 
of  Alirachan  are  perfectly  fimilar  with  thofe  of  the  Tartars  of  Kafan. 
In  the  city  of  Afbachan  they  have  a  large  magazine  for  goods,  built  of 
brinks,  and  feveral  {hops  upon  arches.  They  carry  on  an  important  com¬ 
merce  with  the  Armenians,  Perfians,  Indians,  and  Bougharians:  and 
their  manufactories  of  Morocco  leather,  cottons,  camelots,  and  lilks,  are 
in  a  very  thriving  date. 

The  Finns  are  of  Afiatic  origin,  and  have  a  clofe  refemblance  to  the 
I  aplanders,  only  they  are  mote  civilized,  and  better  informed.  They 
live  in  towns  and  villages,  have  l'chools  and  academies,  and  make  lome 
progrefs  in  the  arts  and  fcicnees.  They  profefs  the  Lutheran  faith,  and 
ule  the  Chriilian  area  in  their  chronology.  They  carry  on  commerce, 
and  exercile  mod  of  the  common  trades.  The  boors  are  chiefly  employed 
in  agriculture,  hunting,  and  filhing.  They  are  great  eaters,  making  five 
meals  a  day,  and  are  immoderately  fond  of  brandy.  They  enjoy  a 
confiderable  degree  of  freedom,  as  the  Ruffian  government  has  continued 
to  them  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  which  they  formerly  had  under 
the  crown  of  Sweden- 

The  Votiaks,  who  are  a  Finnifh  race,  chiefly  inhabit  the  provinces  of 
Viaitk,  in  the  government  of  Kafan.  This  nation  was  one  of  thofe  who 
were  formerly  under  the  protection  of  the  Tartars  :  bur,  lince  it  has  been 
fubjeCted  to  Ruffin,  it  has  preferred  the  quiet  and  fecurity  which  agricul¬ 
ture  affords,  to  the  ambulatory  life  of  herdfmen  and  fliepherds,  and 
fixed  habitations  to  their  ancient  tents.  Some  ot  the  Votiaks  are  Chnl- 
tains,  but  a  great  part  of  them  are  heathens  and  idolaters  ;  though  even 
thefe  believe  the  doflrine  of  a  future  Rate  of  rewards  and  punifhments. 

The  Qfiiaks,  who  are  likewife  a  Finnifli  race,  are  one  of  the  molt  nu¬ 
merous  nations  of  Siberia,  Before  they  were  in  fubjcCtion  to  Ruffin,  they 
were  governed  by  princes  of  their  own  nation,  and  their  defeendants  are 
ftill  reputed  noble.  As  thefe  people  divide  themfelves  into  different  Rocks 
Or  tribes,  they  chufe  their  chiefs  from  among  the  progeny  of  their  an¬ 
cient  rulers.  Thefe  maintain  peace  and  good  order,  and  fuperintend  the 
payment  of  the  taxes.  They  are  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  ot 
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fetters,  and  are  extremely  ignorant;  they  can  reckon  as  far  as  ten,  but 
no  farther,  as  i's  the  cafe  of  other  Finuilh  nations. 

The  Fogouls  are  rather  below  the  middle  flat ure,  have  generally  black 
hair,  and  %.  fcanty  beard.  They  are  of  a  gav  difpolition,  honed,  la¬ 
borious,  and  acute  ;  but  flovenly  and  fi  kle,  and  incline.!  to  be  extremely 
paffionate.  Their  women  are  well  made,  nfouft,  civil,  and  laborious, 
'•'hey  are  unacquainted  w  tn  the  ufe  ot  letters  as  well  as  lome  ot  then- 
kind' ed  nations:  they  do  not  reckon  their  time  by  years,  though  they 
mark  the  months,  and  name  them  after  the  vaiious  revolutions  ot  nature 
which  they  obferve  in  their  fmefls.  Th  y  diftingmfli  themielvcs  in  o 
tribes  or  races ;  and  a  Vogoul  village  is  commonly  compofed  only  of  one 
family,  whofe  chief  or  elder  performs  the  funflions  ot  ftarofte,  or  magtl- 
trate  of  the  village.  Their  principal  occupation  is  the  chace,  in  which 
they  diicover  much  eagernels  and  addrefs  ;  ufing  indifcrimmarely  fire¬ 
arms,  the  bow,  and  the  fpear.  They  are  alfo  tkilful  m  contriving  traps, 
mares,  and  gins,  and  all  the  lures  of  game.  , 

The  T'f  bouwafebes  dwell  along  the  two  Tides  of  the  Wolga,  in  the  go¬ 
vernments  of  Nifchnei-Novogomd,  Kafan,  and  Orenberg.  They  never 
live  in  towns,  but  aflcmble  in  fmall  villages,  and  choote  the  forefts  tor 
their  habitations.  They  are  very  fond  of  hunting,  a  d  procure  for  that 
purpol'c  ferew-barrel  mufkets,  which  they  prefer  to  the  bow.  One  ot 
their  mariiage  ceremonies  is,  that  on  the  wedding  night  the  bride  is  ob- 
lioed  ;o  pull  oft' her  hufoand’s  boots.  A  late  writer  fays,  “Among  the 
“Vlchouwafches  the  bu {band  is  mailer  of  the  houte  he  orders  every 
“thing  himfelf;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  wife  to  obey  without  reply  : 
“a  cuftom  calculated. to  prevent  domeftic  broils.  Accordingly  quarrels 
“  are  vcy  uncommon  in  the  families  of  the  Tichouwafches. 

The  Klrguifians  have  a  frank  and  ptvpoflefling  air,  iimtlarto  that  which 
charadferifes  the  Tartars  of  Kafan.  They  have  a  (harp,  but  not  a  mice 
look,  and  fmaller  eyes  than  thofe  Tartars.  They  have  good  natural 
fenfe,  and  are  affable,  and  high-fpirited  ;  but  fond  of  their  eafo,  and  vo¬ 
luptuous.  They  dwell  alwa;  s  in  portable  huts,  wandering  about  their - 
defarts  in  learch  of  pafturage  for  their  flocks  and  herds,  which  conftitute 
their  principal  occupation.  The  decoration  of  their  hories  employs 
them  a  1  mo  ft  as  much  as  that  of  their  perfons ;  they  having  generally  ele¬ 
gant  laddies,  handfome  homings,  and  ornamented  bridles.  Th' y  are 
great  eaters ;  and  they  alio  fmoke  tobacco  to  excefs.  Men,  women,  an 
children  all  fmoke,  and  take  fnuft  :  they  keep  the  latter  in  little  hot  ns  fas¬ 
tened  to  their  girdles.  The  great  and  wealthy  live  perfectly  in  the  lame 
manner  as  the  reft  of  the  people,  and  are  diftinguifhed  only  by  the  nu¬ 
merous  train  that  accompanies  them  in  their  cavalcades,  and  the  quantity 
of  huts  which  furroutul  their  quarters,  inhabited  by  their  wives,  chil¬ 
dren,  and  Haves.  _  . 

The  Tungujians  form  one  of  the  moft  numerous  nations  of  Siberia. 
They  are  of  a  middle  ftature,  well  made,  and  of  a  good  mien..  Then 
fight  and  hearing  are  of  a  degree  of  acutenefs  and  delicacy  that  is  almolt 
incredible  ;  but  their  organs  of  fmelling  and  feeling  are  conftderably  moie 
blunt  than  ours.  They  are  acquainted  with  almoft  every  tree  and  ftone 
within  the  circuit  of  their  ufoal  perambulations;  and  they  can  even  de- 
feribe  a  courle  of  fome  hundred  miles  by  the  configurations  of  the  trees 
and  ftones  rhev  meet  with,  and  can  enable  others  to  take  the  fame  route  by 
luch  defcripiions.  They  alfo  difeover  the  tradls  of  ihe  game  by  ihe  com- 
ptefTnm  of- the  grafs  or  mofs.  They  alfo  learn  foreign  languages  with  caie, 
are  alert  on  horfeback,  good  hunters,  and  dexterous  at  the  bow. 
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*fhe  Kalmucs  are  a  courageous  tribe,  and  numerous :  for  tine  mo!i  part 
raw-boned  and  flout.  Their  vifage  is  fo  flat,  that  the  flcull  of  a  Kalmuc 
may  be  eaiily  known  from  others.  They  have  thick  lips,  a  fmall  nofe, 
and  a  fhort  chin,  the  complexion  a  reddilh  and  yellowilh  brown.  The 
tvomen  are  of  the  fame  fliape  arid  make  with  the  men,  and  the  fkin  of 
their  face  a  wholefome  white  and  red  ;  they  are  lively,  agreeable,  and 
indullrious.  The  Handing  charadfer  of  this  tribe  is,  rough,  but  lefs  dif- 
folute  and  bafe  than  they  are  commonly  fuppoftd  to  be.  They  arfc 
much  attached  to  their  chiefs  or  mailers,  but  their  adtive  fpirit,  and  their 
improvidence  and  careleifnefs,  make  them  thievifli  and  dirty.  In  their 
robberies,  they  ufe  more  ltratagem  than  violence,  and  as  they  believe  in 
the  nodturnal  wandering  of  dead  men’s  fpirits,  they  are  feldom  accompa¬ 
nied  with  murder.  They  are  fuperftitious  about  good  and  bad  days, 
and  have  written  laws  which  are  founded  on  reafon,  cuftom,  and  the  will 
of  the  prince.  Their  code  is  very  favourable  to  females,  and  never  looks 
upon  a  woman  as  the  author  of  any  crime.  A  rape  and  adultery  is  pu- 
nilhed  with  a  muldt  of  nine  head  of  cattle.  Their  ipeech  is  a  mongrel 
dialedt  with  many  Tartarian  words,  but  their  religious  books  are  in  the 
Tangut  or  Tibetan.  The  foie  profeffion  among  them  is  the  breeding  of 
cattle  :  they  purfue  the  chace  as  an  amufement ;  their  dwelling  is  in  tents, 
or  yourts  of  felt*  which  they  call  gar,  and  the  Ruffians  kibiika ,  and  much, 
refemble  the  Kirguiltans*  Their  eloathing  is  oriental,  and  their  heads 
are  exa&ly  Chinefe*  Some  of  their  women  wear  a  large  golden  ring  in 
their  noftrils.  Their  principal  food  is  animals,  tame  and  wild,  and  even 
their  chiefs  will  feed  upon  cattle  that  have  died  of  diftemper  or  age,  arid 
let  it  ftink  ever  fo  much  ;  fo  that  in  every  herd  the  flefh-market  hath  the 
appearance  of  a  lay-ftall  of  carrion  ;  they  eat  likewife  the  roots  and  plants 
of  their  defarts.  They  are  great  eaters,  but  can  endure  want  for  a  long¬ 
time  without  complaint.  Both  fexes  fmoke  continually  :  during  the  fum- 
mer  they  keep  to  the  north,  and  in  the  winter  to  the  fouthern  defarts. 
They  lleep  upon  felt  or  carpeting,  and  cover  themfelves  with  the- fame. 

The  KamtJ'cbadales  have  a  lively  imagination,  a  flrong  memory,  and  a 
great  genus  for  imitation.  Their  chief  employments  are  hunting  and 
filhing.  The  chaee  furnifhes  them  with  fables,  foxes,  and  other  game. 
They  are  very  expert  at  filhing,  and  are  well  acquainted  with  the  proper 
feafons  /or  it.  Their  nets  are  made  of  the  flamina  of  nettles.  When 
they  ar6  not  engaged  in  hunting  and  fifiiing,  they  fometimes  employ 
themfelves  in  building  huts,  forming  different  wooden  utenfils,  cutting 
wood  for  fuel  and  building,  and  making  bows  and  arrows  :  but  much  of 
their  time  is  paft  in  abfolute  idlenels  ;  for  they  are  naturally  extremely 
indolent.  Poverty  gives  them  no  concern  ;  and  nothing  but  the  calls  of 
hunger  can  drive  them  to  the  chace.  They  live  in  villages,  confiding  of 
a  few  fmall  houfes,  and  fituated,  in  genera!,  near  fome  river.  When  a 
village  becomes  too  populous,  they  feparate  and  form  a  new  village.  They 
|  eat  and  drink  great  quantities  ;  but  as  what  they  eat  is  always  cold,  their 
teeth  are  very  fine.  Dogs  are  their  only  domeftic  animals,  and  they  put 
a  high  value  upon  them.  Some  of  them  travel  in  fmall  carriages  drawn 
by  dogs ;  and  a  complete  Kamtfchadalian  equipage,  dogs,  harnefs,  and 
all,  cofts  in  that  country  4I.  ics.  or  near  twenty  rubles.  The  Kamt- 
:  ffihadales  believed  the  immortality  of  the  foul*  before  they  were  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  embrace  the  Chiiflian  religion.  They  are  fuperftitious  to 
extravagance  ;  and  extremely  Angular  and  capricious  in  the  different  en¬ 
joyments  of  life,  particularly  their  convivial  entertainments. 
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The  manners  of  the  Siberians  were  formerly  fo  barbarous,  that  Pete, 
the  Great  thought  he  could  not  inflict  a  greater  punifhmeut  upon  his  ca¬ 
pital  enemies,  the  Swedes,  than  by  bamflung  them  to  Siberia.  The 
th'edt  was,  that  the  Swedifh  •  officers  and  foldiers  introduced  European 
tifages  and  manufactures  into  the  country,  and  thereby  acquired  a  com¬ 
fortable  living.  In  this  wide  and  forlorn  region,  that  was  io  long  un¬ 
known  to  Europe,  foine  new  mines  have  lately  been  difeovered,  which, 
■upon  their  firit  opening,  have  yielded  45,000  pounds  of  fine  filver,  and 
which  is  faid  to  have  been  obtained  with  little  difficulty  or  expence.  But 
Kamtfchatka  is  now  confidered  as  the  molt  horid  place  of  exile  in  the 
vaft  en-oire  of  Raffia,  and  here  forne  of  the  greateft  criminals  are  fent. 

Religion.]  '1  he  ellablifhed  religion  of  Ruffia  is  that  of  the  Greek 
church,  the  tenets  of  which  are  by  fat  too  numerous  and  complicated  to 
to  be  difeuffed  here.  It  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  they  deny  the  pope’s  fu- 
premacy  ;  and  though  they  difclaim  image-worflnp,  they  retain  many 
idolatrous  and  fuperftitious  cuftoms.  Their  churches  are  full  of  pi&ures 
of  faints,  whom  they  confider  as  mediators.  They  oblerve  a  number  of 
fafts  and’lents,  fo  that  they  live  half  of  the  year  very  abftemioufly  :  an  in- 
hicution  which  is  extremely  convenient  for  the  foil  and  climate.  They 
have  many  peculiar  notions  with  regard  to  the  lacrarncnts  and  Trinity, 
They  oblige  their  bifhops,  but  not  their  priefts,  to  celibacy.  Pet.er  the 
Great  ftie<Ted  his  profound  knowledge  of  government  in  nothing  more 
than  in  the  reformation  of  his  church.  He  broke  the  dangerous  powers 
of  the  patriarch,  and  the  great  clergy.  He  declared  himfelf  the  head  of 
the  church  ;  and  preferved  the  fubordinations  of  metropolitans,  arch- 
b  (hops,  ami  bilhops.  Their  priells  have  no  fixed  income,  but  depend 
for  fubfiftence  upon  the  benevolence  of  their  flocks  and  hearers.  Peter, 
after  eftablifhing  this  great  political  reformation,  left  his  clergy  in  full 
pofllliion  of  all  ihcir  idle  ceremonies :  nor  did  he  cut  off  the  beards  of 
his  ckr’y  ;  that  impolitic  attempt  was  lelerved  for  the  late  emperor,  and 
greatly  contributed  to  his  fatal  cataftrophe.  Before  his  days  an  incie- 
dib'e  number  of  both  fexes  were  fliut  up  in  convents ;  nor  has  it  been 
found  prudent  entirely  to  aboliffi  thole  focieties.  The  abufes  of  them, 
however,  are  in  a  great  meafure  removed  ;  ior  no  male  can  become  a 
monk  till  he  is  turned  of  thirty  :  and  no  female  a  nun,  till  flie  is  fifty  ; 
and  even  then  not  without  permiffion  of  their  fupetiois. 

The  conquered  provinces,  as  already  oblerved,  retain  the  exercife  or 
their  own  religion  ;  but  fuch  is  the  extent  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  that 
many  of  its  l'ubjedts  are  Mahometans,  and  more  of  them  no  better  than 
pagans,  in  Sibe'ria  and  the  uncultivated  countries.  Many  ill-judged  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  convert  them  by  force,  which  have  only  tended 
to  confirm  them  in  thtir  infidelity.  On  the  banks  of  the  liver  Saipa,  is 
a  flourifhing  colony  of  Moravian  brethren,  to  which  the  founders  have 
given  the  name  of  Safepta  :  the  beginning  of  the  iettlcment  was  in  *1765, 
with  diftinguilhed  privileges  from  the  imperial  court.  . 

Language.]  The  common  language  of  Ruffia  is  a  mixture  of  the 
Polith  and  Sclavonian  ;  their  priefts,  however,  and  the  molt  learned 
clergy,  make  ule  of  what  is  called  modern  Greek;  and  they  who  know 
that  language  in  its  purity,  are  at  no  lofs  for  underftanding  it  jn  its  coi- 
xupted  ftate"  The  Ruffians  have  thirty-fix  letters,  the  forms  of  which 
have  a  ftrong  velemblance  to  the  old  Greek  alphabet. 

Learning  and  i.earnfd  men.]  The  Ruffians  hitherto  have  mads 
but  an  inconfiderable  figure  in  the  republic  of  letters :  but  the  great 
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encouragement  given  by  their  fovereigns  of  1  .te,  in  the  infi’tution  of 
academies,  and  other  literary  beards,  has  produced  fufficient  proofs,  that 
they  are  no  way  deficient  as  to  intellectual  abilities.  The  papers  exhi¬ 
bited  by  them,  at  their  academical  meetings,  have  been  favourably  re¬ 
ceived  all  over  Europe ;  efpecially  thofe  that  relate  to  allronomy,  the 
mathematics,  and  natural  philofophy.  The  Ipeeches  pronounced  by  the 
bifhop  of  Turer,  the  metropolitan  of  Novogorod,  the  vice-chancellor, 
and  the  marlhal,  at  the  opening  of  the  commiffi  m  for  a  new  code  of 
laws,  are  elegant  and  claffical  ;  and  the  progrefs  which  learning  has  made 
in  that  empire,  fince  the  beginning  of  this  century,  with  the  fpecimens 
of  literature  publiflied  both  at  Peterfburgh  and  Mofcow,  is  an  evidence, 
that  the  Ruffians  are  not  unqualified  to  Urine  in  the  arts  and  fciences. 
However,  the  efforts  to  civilize  them  did  not  begin  with  Peter  the  Great, 
but  were  much  older.  A  fmall  glimmering,  like  the  firfi  day-break,  was 
feen  under  Czar  Iwan,  in  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  century.  This  became 
more  confpicuous  under  Alexius  Michaelowitz  ;  but  under  Peter  it  burft 
forth  with  the  fplendour  of  a  riling  fun,  and  hath  continued  ever  fince  to 
afeend  towards  its  meridian. 

Universities.]  Three  colleges  were  founded  by  Peter  the  Great  at 
Mofcow  ;  one  for  claffical  learning  and  philofophy,  the  fecond  for  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  the  third  for  navigation  and  afironomy.  To  thefe  he  added 
a  dilpenfary,  which  is  a  magnificent  building,  and  under  the  care  of  fome 
able  German  chemills  and  apothecaries ;  who  furnilh  meficines  not  only 
to  the  army,  but  all  over  the  kingdom.  And  within  thefe  few  years, 
Mr.  de  Shorealow,  high  chamberlain  to  the  emprefs  Elizaberh,  daughter 
to  Peter  the  Grear,  has  founded  an  univerfity  in  this  city.  The  prelent 
emprefs  has  alfo  founded  an  univerfity  at  Peterfburgh,  and  invited  fome  of 
the  moll  learned  foreigners  in  every  faculty,  who  are  provided  with  good 
ialaries ;  and  alfo  a  military  academy,  where  the  young  nobility  and  of¬ 
ficers  fons  are  taught  the  art  of  war. 

Cities,  towns,  palaces,!  Peterlburgh  naturally  takes  the  lead  in 
and  other  buildings.  $  this  divilion.  It  lies  at  the  junction  of 
the  Neva  with  the  lake  Ladoga,  already  mentioned,  in  latitude  60  ;  but 
the  reader  may  have  a  better  idea  of  its  {filiation,  by  being  informed 
that  it  Hands  on  bo'h  fides  the  river  Neva,  between  that  lake  and  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Finland  gulf.  In  the  year  1703,  this  city  confided  of  a  few 
fmall  fifliing  huts,  on  a  fpot  fo  warerilh  and  fwampy,  that  the  ground 
was  formed  into  nine  illands ;  by  which,  according  to  Voltaire,  its  prin¬ 
cipal  quarters  aie  Hill  divided.  Without  entering  into  too  minute  a  de- 
feription  of  this  wonderful  city,  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  it  extends  about 
fix  miles  every  way  ;  and  contains  every  ftrutfiure  for  magnificence,  the 
improvement  of  the  arts,  revenue,  navigation,  war,  commerce,  and  the 
like,  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  moll  celebrated  cities  in  Europe.  But 
there  is  a  convent  which  deferves  particular  notice,  in  which  440  young 
ladies  are  educated  at  the  emprefs’*  expence ;  zoo  of  them  of  fuperior 
rank,  and  the  others,  daughters  of  citizens  and  tradefmen,  who,  after  a 
certain  time  allotted  to  their  education,  quit  the  convent  with  improve¬ 
ments  fuitable  to  rheir  conditions  of  life,  and  thofe  of  the  lower  clals  are 
prefented  with  a  fum  of  money  as  a  dowry  if  they  many,  or  to  procure 
to  themfelves  a  proper  liv^Jihood.  Near  to  this  convent,  is  a  Foundling 
Hofpital,  afiiflant  to  that  noble  one  eftablifhed  at  Mofcow,-  and  where  the 
mother  may  come  to  be  delivered  privately,  and  then,  after  the  utmoft  at- 
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tention  to  her,  file  leaves  the  child  to  the  Hate,  as  a  parent  more  capable 
of  promoting  its  welfare. 

As  Pererfburgh  is  the  emporium  of  lluffia,  the  number  of  foreign  fhips 
trading  to  it  in  the  fummer-time  is  furprifing.  In  winter,  3000  one- 
horfe-iledges  are  employed  for  pafiengers  in  the  flreets.  It  is  fuppofed, 
that  there  are  400,000  inhabitants  in  this  city  ;  and  it  is  ornamented  with 
thirtv-five  great  churches ;  for  in  it  alraofi  every  feftof  the  Chriftian  re¬ 
ligion  is  tolerated.  It  alfo  contains  five  palaces,  fome  of  which  are  fu- 
perb,  particularly  that  which  is  called  the  New  Summer  Palace,  near 
the  Triumphal  Port,  which  is  an  elegant  piece  of  architcdture.  This 
magnificent  city  is  defended  on  that  fide  next  the  fea  by  the  foitrefs  of 
Cronftadt  ;  which,  considering  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  navigating  a 
large  naval  force  through  the  gulf  of  Finland,  is  fufticient  to  guard  it  on 
that  fide  from  the  attempts  of  any  enemy.  Peterlburgh  is  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Ingria,  one  of  Peter  the  Great’s  conquefis  from  the 
Swedes.  All  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city  is  covered  with  country- 
houfes  and  gardens. 

The  city  of  Mofcow  was  formerly  the  glory  of  this  great  empire,  and 
it  liill  cmrinues  confiderable  enough  to  figure  among  the  capitals  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  fisnds,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  on  the  liver  from  whence 
it  takes  its  name,  in  lar.  5  4-45,  and  about  1414  miles  north-eaft  of  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and  though  its  fireets  are  not  regular,  it  p relents  a  very  pidu- 
i  cfque  appearance  ;  for  it  contains  fuch  a  number  of  gardens,  groves, 
lawns,  and  {beams,  that  it  feems  rather  to  be  a  cultivated  country  than 
a  city.  The  ancient  magnificence  of  this  city  would  be  incredible,  were 
it  not  atrefied  by  the  moll  unquefiionable  authors :  but  we  are  to  make 
great  allowances  for  the  uncultivated  Hate  of  the  adjacent  provinces, 
which  might  have  made  it  appear  with  a  greater  luflre  in  a  traveller’s 
eyes.  Neither  Voltaire  nor  Bufching  gives  us  any  fatisfadory  account 
ot  this  capital  ;  and  little  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  authors  who  divide 
it  imo  regular  quarters,  and  each  quarter  inhabited  by  a  different  order 
or  profeffion.  Bufching  fpeaks  of  it  as  the  largell:  city  in  Europe  ;  but 
that  can  be  only  meant  as  to  the  ground  it  Hands  on,  computed  to  be  16 
11  lies  in  circuference.  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  Mofcow  contains  1600 
churches  and  convents,  and  forty-three  palaces  or  fquares.  Bufching 
makes  the  merchant’s  exchange  to  contain  about  6coo  fine  Ihops,  which 
d.fplay  a  vaft  parade  of  commerce,  efpecially  to  and  from  China.  No 
city  difplays  a  greater  contrail  than  Mofcow,  of  magnificence  and 
meanefs  in  building.  The  houfes  of  the  inhabitants  in  general  are 
miferable  timber  booths;  but  their  palaces,  churches,  convents,  and 
other  public  edifices  are  fpaciotts  and  lofty.  The  Krimlin,  or  grand  im¬ 
perial  palace,  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  moll  fuperb  ftrudures  in  the 
world:  it  Hands  in  the  interior  circle  of  the  city,  and  contains  the  old 
imperial  palace,  pleafure-houl'e,  and  ftables,  a  viclualling-houfe,  the 
p dace  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  patriarch,  nine  cathedrals,  five 
convents,  four  parifii  churches,  the  arlehal,  with  the  public  colleges,  and 
other  offices.  Ail  the  churches  in  the  Krimlin  have  beautiful  fpires, 
moft  of  them  gilt,  or  covered  with  lilver;  the  archite&ure  is  in  the  Go¬ 
thic  tafic  ;  but  the  infides  of  the  churches  are  richly  ornamented  ;  and 
the  piftures  of  the  faints  are  decotated  with  gold,  lilver,  and  precious 
llones.  Mend  n  is  made  of  the  cathedral,  which  has  no  fewer  than  nine 
towers,  covered  with  copper  double  gilt,  and  contains  a  lilver  branch 
w  ith  forty-eight  lights,  laid  to  weigh  2§co  pounds.  A  volume  would 
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fc.ircely  fuifice  to  recount  the  other  particulars  of  the  magnificence  of  this 
city.  Its  fumpruous  monuments  of  the  great-dukes  and  czars,  the  ma¬ 
gazine,  the  patiiarchal  palace,  the  exchequer,  and  chancery,  are  noble 
ilrtudures.  The  public  is  not  unacquainted  with  the  barbarous  anecdote, 
that  the  czar  John  Balilides  ordered  the  architeft  of  the  church  of  Jeru- 
falem  to  be  deprived  of  his  eye-fight,  that  he  might  never  contrive  its 
equal.  The  fiory  is  improbable,  and  might  take  its  rife  from  the  arbi¬ 
trary  difpofition  of  that  great  prince.  I  fhall  have  occafion  hereafter  to 
mention  the  great  bell  of  Mofcow  ;  where  the  inhabitants  are  fo  difiract- 
edly  fond  of  bells,  that  they  are  always  tinkling  in  every  quarter.  The 
jewels  and  ornaments  of  an  image  of  the  virgin  Mary,  in  the  Krimlin 
church,  and  its  other  furniture,  can  be  only  equa'led  by  what  is  feen  at 
the  famous  Holy  Houfe  of  Loretto  in  Italy.  Mr.  Voltaire  fays,  that 
Peter,  who  was  attentive  to  every  thing,  did  not  neglcft  Mofcow  at  the 
time  he  was  building  Peterfburgh  ;  for  he  caufed  it  to  be  paved,  adorned 
k  with  noble  edifices,  and  enriched  it  with  manufactures. 

The  Foundling  Hofpital  at  Mofcow  is  an  excellent  inftitution,  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  under  very  judicious  regulations.  It  was  founded  by  the  pre- 
fent  emprefs,  and  is  fupported  by  voluntary  contributions,  legacies^  and 
other  charitable  endou'ments.  It  is  an  immenle  pile  of  building,  of  a 
quadrangular  Ihapc,  and  contains  3000  foundlings :  when  the  eftablilfi- 
ment  is  completed,  it  is  intended  to  contain  8000.  They  are  taken  °reat 
carepf ;  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  they  have  the  liberty  of  choofing* any 
particular  branch  of  trade  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  there  are  different  fpccies 
of  manufactures  effabliflied  in  the  hofpital.  When  they  have  gone 
through  a  certain  apprenticefiiip,  or  about  the  age  of  twenty,  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  the  liberty  of  feiting  up  for  themfelves :  a  fum  of  money  is  be¬ 
llowed  upon  each  foundling  for  that  purpofe,  and  they  are  permitted  to 
carry  on  trade  in  any  part  of  the  Rufluan  empire.  This  is  a  very  confi- 
derable  privilege  in  Ruffia,  where  the  peafants  are  flaves,  and  cannot  leave 
their  villages  without  the  permiffion  of  their  mailers. 

Nothing  can  be  faid  with  certainty  as  to  the  population  at  Mofcow. 
Ivhen  lord  Carlifle  was  the  Englifh  ambafladtm-there,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  this  city  was  12  miles  in  compafs,  and  the  number  of  houfes 
were  computed  at  40,000.  Voltaire  fays,  that  when  he  wrote,  Mofcow 
was  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  and  that  its  inhabitants  amounted  to 
500,000;  but  it  is  alined  impoffible  to  make  an  cflimate  of  its  prefent 
population. 

Curiosities.]  This  article  affords  no  great  entertainment,  as  Ruf¬ 
fia  has  but  lately  been  admitted  into  the  rank  of  civilized  nations  She 
can,  however,  produce  many  flupendous  monuments  of  the  public  fpirit 
of  her  fovereigns  ;  particularly  her  canals  made  by  Peter  the  Great,  for 
the  benefit  of  commerce.  Siberia  is  full  of  old  fpulchres  of  an  unknown 
nation,  whofe  inflruments  and  arms  were  all  made  of  copper.  In  the 
cabinet  of  natural  hiftory  at  Peterfburgh,  is  a  rhinoceros,  dug  up  on  the 
banks  ofthe  river  Val.ui,  with  his  fkin,  and  the  hair  upon  it,  perfect.  I 
liave  already  hinted  at  the  paffion  the  Ruffians  have  for  bell-ringing  ;  and 
We  are  told  that  the  great  bell  of  Mofcow,  the  larged  in  the  world, 
weighs  443,772  pounds  weight.  It  is  19  feet  high,  and  23  in  diameter; 
and  was  cad  in  the  reign  of  the  empred  Anne :  but  the  beam  on 
which  it  hung,  being  burnt,  it  fell,  and  a  large  pieee  is  broken  out  of  it; 
fo  that  it  lately  lay  in  a  manner  ufelefs.  Mr.  Bruce,  in  his  late  memoirg 
mentions  a  bell  at  Mofccrvy  founded  in  Czar  Boris’s  time,  19  feet  high, 
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23  in  diameter,  64  in  circumference,  and  two  in  thicknefs,  that  weighed 
336,000  pounds.  The  building  of  Peterfburgh,  and  railing  it  of  a  lud- 
den  from  a  few  frilling  huts  to  be  a  populous  and  rich  city,  is  perhaps  a 
cuviolitv  hardly  to  paralleled  fince  the  eredtion  of  the  Egyptian  pyra¬ 
mids.  The  fame  may  be  laid  of  the  fortrefs  of  Cronftadt,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Peterfburgh,  which  is  almoft  impregnable.  This  fortrefs 
and  city,  employed,  for  fome  years,  300,000111011  in  laying  its  founda¬ 
tions,  and  driving  piles  night  and  day;  a  work  which  no  monarch  in 
Europe  (Peter  excepted)  could  have  executed.  The  whole  plan,  with 
a  very  little  atMance  from  fome  German  engineers,  was  drawn  by  his 
own  hand.  Equally  wonderful  was  the  navy  which  he  raifed  to  his  peo¬ 
ple,  at  the  time  when  they  could  hardly  be  faid  to  have  poflefled  a  flip 
in  any  part  of  the  globe.  What  is  more  wonderful  than  all,  he  often 
wrought  in  perfon  in  all  thofe  am  tzing  works,  with  the  fame  affiduity  as 
if  he  had  been  a  common  labourer. 

Commerce,  and  ma-  )  in  treating  of  the  Ruffian  commerce,  former 
kxtime  force.  j  accounts  are  of  little  fervice  at  this  time,  becaufe 
of  i  ts  great  improvements,  and  vaiiations.  By  the  belt  and  fur  eft  infor¬ 
mation,  the  annual  exports  of  Ruffia  at  prcfent  amount  to  fom  mi'- 
li  ns  of  rubles  ;  and  her  impoits  do  not  execed  three  millions ;  fo  that 
the  balance  of  trade  is  yearly  225,000!.  fterling  in  her  favour. 

Ruffia ’s  productions  and  exports  in  general,  are  many,  and  every  va¬ 
luable,  viz.  furs  and  peltry  of  various  kinds,  red  leather,  linen  and 
thread,  iron,  copper,  i'ail-cloth,  hemp  and  flax,  pitch  and  tar,  wax, 
honey,  tallow,  ifinglafs,  linfeed-oil,  pot-afh,  foap,  feathers,  train- 
oil,  hogs  briftles,  mufk,  rhubarb,  and  other  drugs,  timber,  and  alfo  raw 
filk  from  China  and  Perfia. 

Her  foreign  commerce  is  much  increafed  fince  her  couqu.fts  from 
Sweden,  efpecially  of  Livonia  and  Ingria  ;  and  lince  the  eftablifhing  of 
I, er  new  emporium  of  Peteifburgh,  whereby  her  naval  intercourfe  with 
Eumpe  is  made  much  more  (hort  and  eafy.  The  Ukraine  may  be  called 
the  granaries  of  the  empire  ;  the  belt  corn,  hemp,  flax,  honey,  and  wax, 
come  trom  this  fertile  province,  and  10,000  head  of  horned  cattle  are 
annually  fent  from  its  paftures  into  Silefla  and  Saxony. 

Ruffia  carries  on  a  commerce  over-land,  by  caravans,  to  China,  chief- 
Iv  in  furs  :  and  they  bring  back  from  thence,  tea,  fdk,  cotton,  gold,  See. 
To  Bocharia,  near  the  river  Oxus  in  Tartary,  Ruffia  fends  her  own  mer- 
chandife,  in  return  for  Indian  fllks,  curled  lamb  ikins,  and  ready  money  ; 
and  alfo  tor  the  annual  fair  at  Samarcand  ;  (lie  likewife  trades  to  1'triia 
by  Aftrachan,  crofs  the  Cafpian  fea,  for  raw  and  wrought  fllk.  The  era- 
prefs,  this  year,  1784,  ifiucd  an  edift,  permitting  all  foreigners  to  carry 
on  a  free  trade  by  fea  and  land  with  the  feveral  countries  bordering  on  the 
Euxine,  which  have  been  lately  annexed  to  the  empire.  The  fame  pri¬ 
vileges,  religious  and  civil,  are  allowed  to  them  in  the  ports  of  Che rfon, 
Seballiopolis,  and  Th  eodofia  formerly  (Caffa),  in  the  province  of  1  au- 
rica,  as  in  Peterfburgh. 

Before  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  Archangel,  which  lies  upon  the  1 
White  Sea,  was  the  only  part  of  naval  communication  which  Ruffia  had 
with  the  reft  of  Europe;  hut  it  was  fubjedl  to  a  long  and  tempeduous 
voyage.  1  hry  have  now  13  ports,  Archangel,  Peterfburgh,  Riga,  Re¬ 
vel,  Pcineau,  Narva,  Wibourg,  Fredericlliam,  Aflrachan,  and  Kola,  1 
and  the  three  opened  in  their  new  conquefts.  This  town  is  about 
three  Englilh  miles  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth  :  built  all  of  wood,  ex¬ 
cepting 
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cepting  tbe  exchange,  which  is  of  done.  Notwithdanding  the  decreafe 
of  the  trade  of  Archangel,  by  building  Peterfburgh,  it  dill  exports  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  merchandife.  Their  m4s  and  timber  for  tbe 
dock-yards  come  chiefly  from  the  fore  As  of  Kafan,  that  border  on  the 
province  of  Aflracban. 

The  prefent  flate  of  their  navy,  according  to  a  late  lift,  is  36  men  of 
war  of  the  line,  25  frigates,  101  galleys,  10  proams  from  50  to  24  guns, 
two  bombs,  l'even  pinks,  &rc. ;  13,000  failors  are  kept  in  conftant  pay 
and  fervice,  either  on  board  the  (hips,  or  in  the  dock-yards.  The  har¬ 
bour  is  at  Crondadt,  feven  leagues  from  Peterfburgh,  defended  on  one  fide 
by  a  fort  of  four  baftions,  and  on  the  other,  by  a  battery  of  100  pieces 
of  cannon.  The  canal  and  large  bafon  will  contain  near  6:0  fail  of 
fhips. 

Government,  laws,  and?  The  fovereign  of  the  Ruljian  empire 
distinction  of  rank.  (is  abfolute  and  defpotic  in  the  fulled  ‘ 
extent  of  thofe  terms,  and  mader  of  the  lives  and  properties  of  all  his 
fubjedls  ;  who,  though  they  are  of  the.firft  nobility,  or  have  been  highly 
inftrumental  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  (late,  may,  notwith (landing, 
for  the  mod  trifling  offence,  or  even  for.no  offence  at  all,  he  feized  upon 
and  fent  to  Siberia,  or  made  to  drudge  for  life  upon  the  public  works,  and 
have  all  their  goods  confifcated,  whenever  the  Tvereign  or  his  minifters 
fhall  think  proper.  Perfons  of  any  rank  may  he  baniflied  intoSibeiia  for 
the  flighted  political  intrigue,  and  their  poffeflions  being  confifcated,  a 
whole  family  may  at  once  be  ruined  by  the  inlinuations  ol  an  artful  cour¬ 
tier.  The  fecret  court  of  chancery,  which  is  a  tribunal  compofed  of  a 
few  miniflers  chofen  by  tbe  fovereign,  leaves  tbe  lives  and  fortunes  of 
all  families  at  their  mercy.  Even  the  nobility  of  Ruflia,  being  thus 
brought  under  the  yoke  of  the  mod  dreadful  flavery,  do  not  fail  to  reta¬ 
liate  upon  the  people,  who  are  (laves  to  the  nobles  as  well  as  to  the  fo¬ 
vereign. 

The  fydem  of  civil  laws  at  prelent  eftabliflied  in  Ruflia  is  vcry.imper- 
fedl,  and  in  many  inftances  barbarous  and  unjud  ;  being  an  affcmblage 
of  laws  and  regulations  drawn  ,  from  mod  of  the  dates  of  Europe,  ill  di- 
geded,  and  in  many  refpedls  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  genius  ot  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  nation.  Rut  the  piefent  emprefs  has  made  fome  attempts  to  reform 
the  laws,  and  put  them  upon  a  better  footing.  The  courts  of  juftice 
here  were  in  general  very  corrupt,  and  thofe  by  whom  it  was  adinini- 
dered  extremely  ignorant  ;  but  the  emprefs  hath  lately  made  fome  ju¬ 
dicious  regulations,  and  fixed  a  certain  (alary  to  the  office  of  judge, 
which  before  depended  on  the  contributions  of  the  unhappy  clients,  and 
thus  the  poor  were  without  hope  or  remedy.  It  is  hoped  that  the  new 
code  of  laws  for  which  (lie  hath  given  inftrudlions,  will  foon  be  produced, 
to  increafe  the  people’s  liberty,  fecuiity,  and  felicity. 

The  diftindlions  of  rank  form  a  conliderable  part  of  the  Ruffian  conlli- 
tution.  The  late  emprefles  took  the  title  of  Auiocrarrix  ;  which  implies, 
that  they  owed  their  dignity  to  no  earthly  power.  Their  ancient  nobility 
were  divided  into  knezes  or  knazeys,  boyars,  and  vaivods,.  The  knezes 
.  were  fovereigns  upon  their  own  eflates,  till  they  were  reduced  by  the 
czar;  but  they  dill  retain  the  name.  The  boyars  were  nobility  under 
the  knezes  ;  and  the  vaivods  were  governors  ot  provinces.  Thofe  titles, 
however,  fo  often  revived  the  idea9  of  their  ancient  power,  that  the 
prefent  and  late  emprefles  have  introduced  among  their  fubjedls  the  titles 
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of  counts  snd  princes,  and,  the  other  difiin&ions  of  nobility  that  arc 
common  to  the  reft  of  Europe. 

Revenue  and  expences.]  Nothing  certain  can  be  faid  concerning 
the  revenues  of  this  mighty  empire ;  but  they  are,  undoubtedly,  at  pre- 
fient,  far  fuperior  to  what  they  were  in  former  times,  even  under  Peter  the 
Great.  The  vaft  exertions  for  promoting  induftry,.  made  by  his  fuccef- 
fors,  efpecially  her  prefent  imperial  majeity,  mull  have  greatly  added  to 
their  income,  which  can  fcarcely  he  reckoned  at  lefs  than  yc,oco,ooo  of 
publes,  or  nearly  lix  millions  fterling  annually.  Tims  computed 


Capitation  tax,  - 

Other  taxes  and  duties,  \ 

Her  own  eftates,  w>th  other  doirfini- 
nions  taken  from  the  clergy, 
Produceof  the  mines, 

Mdnoply  of  diftilleo  liquors 
Monoply  of  fait,  - 


Rubles. 

8,500,000 

7,000,000 

6,000,000 

1.500,000 

4,000,000 

1,800,000 

28,800,000 


The  deficienev  of  the  fum  tptai  may  be  eafily  made  up  by  the  profit 
arifing  from  lfamp  paper,  patents,  poft-office,  and  other  articles  omitted 
in  the  general  calculation,  befides  one  per  cent,  every  Ruffian  merchant 
;s  obliged  to  on  pay  bis  yearly  capital. 

When  the  reader  confiders  this  fum  relatively,  that  is,  according  to 
the  high  value  of  money,  in  that  empire,  compared  to  its  low  value  in 
Great  Britain,  he  will  find  it  a  very  confiderable  revenue.  That  it  is  fo, 
appears  from  the  vaft  armies  maintained  and  paid  by  tbe  late  and  prefent 
etnprefs,  in  Germany,  Poland,  and  elfewhere,  when  no  part  of  tbe 
money  returned  to  Rufiia  ;  nor  do  we  find  that  they  received  any  confi- 
derable  fubfidy  from  the  houfes  of  Bourbon  and  Auflria,  who,  indeed, 
were  in  no  condition  to  grant  them  any.  Mr.  Voltaire,  fays,  that  in 
1733,  reckoning  the  tribute  paid  by  the  Tartars,  with  all  taxes  and  duties 
in  money,  the  fum  total  amounted  to  thirteen  millions  of  rubles  (each 
ruble  amounting  to  about  4s.  6d.  fterling.)  This  income  was  at  that 
time  fufficient  to  maintain  339,500  men,  employed  in  the  land  and  fca 
fervice.  The  other  cxpcnces  befides  the  payment  of  the  army  and  navy 
of  her  prefent  majefty,  the  number  anti  dilcipline  of  which  are  at  leaft 
equal  to  thofe  of  her  greateft  prodeceffprs,  is  very  confiderable.  Her 
court  is  elegant  and  magnificent;  her  guards  and  attendants  fplendid  ; 
and  the  encouragement  (he  gives  to  learning,  the  improvement  of  the 
arts,  and  ufeful  difeoveries,  colt  her  vaft  fums,  exclufivc  of  her  ordinary 
expences  of  ftate. 

Some  of  the  Ruffian  revenues  arife  from  monopolies  ;  which  are  often 
peceffary  in  the  infancy  of  commerce.  The  moft  hazardous  enterprife 
undertaken  by  Peter  the  Great,  was  his  imitating  the  conduit  of  Henry 
"VIII.  of  England,  in  feizing  the  revenues  of  the  church.  He  found 
perhaps,  that  policy  and  neceffity  required  that  the  greatelt  part  of  them 
fhould  be  reftored,  which  was  accordingly  done  ;  his  great  aim  being  to 
deprive  the  patriarch  of  his  exceffive  power.  The  clergy  are  taxed  in 
Ruffia  :  but  the  pecuniary  revenues  of  the  crown  arife  from  taxes  upon 
eftates,  bagnios,  bees,  mills,  fifheries,  and  other  particulars. 
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Thefe  Ruffian  armies  are  raffed  at  little  or  no  expence  :  and,  while  in 
their  own  country,  fubfift  chiefly  on  provilions  furniflied  them  by  the 
country  people  according  to  their  internal  valuation.  The  pay  of  a 
foldier  fcarcely  amounts  to  50  {hillings  yearly  ;  in  garrifon  he  receives 
only  five  rubles  yearly.  The  pay  of  a  failor  and  a  gunner  is  a  ruble  a 
month,  and  they  are  found  in  provifions  when  a-fliore. 

Orders.]  The  order  of  St.  Andrew  inftituted  by  Peter  the  Great  in 
1698,  to  animate  his  nobles  and  officers,  in  the  wars  againlt  the  Turks. 
He  chofe  St.  Andrew  for  his  patron,  becaufe  by  tradition  he  was  the  foun¬ 
der  ©f  Chriftianity  in  the  country.  The  knights  are  perfons  of  the  firft 
rank  in  the  empire.  The  badge  is  the  image  of  St.  Andrew  on  the  crofs 
enamelled  on  an  imperial  eagle.  On  days  of  ceremony  it  is  worn  pen¬ 
dant  to  a  collar  of  gold,  the  eagle  duca’ly  crowned,  and  over  both  heads 
an  imperial  crown,  in  the  right  claw  a  feeptre,  and  in  the  left  a  mound, 
upon  the  bread:  a  fliield  charged  with  St.  George  flaying  the  Dragon. 
1  he  order  of  Sr.  Alexander  Ne-wjki,  was  alfo  inilituted  by  Peter  the 
Great,  and  confirmed  by  the  emprels  Catharine  I.  in  the  year  1725  :  the 
enfign  of  the  order  is  a  crofs  partee  enamelled  red,  and  edged  with  gold, 
the  centre  enamelled  white,  and  thereon  St.  Alexander  on  horfeback  ;  all 
proper,  in  each  angle  an  imperial  eagle,  the  crofs  furmounted  with  an 
imperial  crown  proper.  The  order  of  Sr  .Catharine  wa^inftituted  bv 
Peter  the  Great,  in  honour  of  his  emprefs  for  her  affiftance  on  the  banks 
of  the  Pruth.  He  declared  her  fovereign  of  it,  and  though  both  fexes 
were  fir  ft  admitted,  yet  it  is  now  appropriated  to  the  fair  alone,  and  perfons 
of  the  firft  diftindfion  in  Europe:  the  badge  is  a  medallion  enriched  with 
diamonds,  and  charged  with  the  image  of  St.  Catharine,  pendant  to  a  broad 
white  ribband  worn  fafliwife  over  the  right  (boulder :  on  the  left  fide  of 
the  ftomacher  is  embroidered  a  filver  liar  of  three  points,  on  the  centre  o#: 
which  is  a  crofs.  The  order  of  St.  George  inilituted  by  the  prefent  era- 
prels  Catharine  II.  in  favour  of  the  military  officers  in  her  fervice.  The 
badge  is  a  golden  crofs  enamelled  white,  on  the  centre  of  which  is  a  me¬ 
dallion  with  the  figure  of  Sr.  George  killing  the  Dragon  :  this  is  worn 
pendant  to  a  black  ribband  ilriped  and  edged  with  yellow,  the  order  is  di¬ 
vided  into  four  dalles.  The  order  of  Sr.  IFolpdemir  was  inftituted  about 
October  3d,  1782,  by  the  emprefs,  in  favour  of  thofe  who  ferve  her  in  a 
civil  capacity,  and  nearly  on  the  fame  footing  with  the  order  of  St. 
George :  there  are  ten  great  erodes  of  it,  twenty  of  the  fecond  clais, 
thirty  of  the  third,  and  lixty  of  the  fourth,  befides  a  fifth  elafs  for  thofe 
who  have  ferved  in  a  civil  employment  35  years,  which  entitles  them  to 
wear  it. 

History],  It  is  evident,  both  from  ancient  hiftory  and  modern  dif- 
coveries,  that  fome  of  the  mod  negleded  parts  of  the  Ruffian  empire  at 
prefent,  were  formerly  rich  and  populous.  ,  The  reader  who  throws  his 
eyes  on  a  general  map  of  Europe  and  Afia,  may  fee  the  advantages  of 
their  fituation,  and  their  communication  by  rivers  with  the  Black  Sea, 
and  the  richeft  provinces  in  the  Roman  and  Greek  empires.  In  later 
times,  the  Afiatic  part  of  Ruffia  bordered  with  Samarcand  in  Tartary, 
once  the  capital  under  Jenghis  Khan  and  Tamerlane,  of  a  far  more  rich 
and  powerful  empire  than  any  mentioned  in  hiftory;  and  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  the  conqueft  of  Ruffia  was  among  the  laft  at¬ 
tempts  made  by  the  former  of  thofe  princes.  The  chronicles  of  this  em¬ 
pire,  reach  no  higher  than  the  9th  century,  but  they  have  vended  a  tra¬ 
dition,  that  Kiovia  and  Novogorod  were  founded  by  Kii  in  the  yoar  430 
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TUs  Kii  is  by  fome  confidered  as  an  ancient  prince,  while  others  men. 
•Ion  him  as  a  fimple  boatman,  who  ufed  to  tranfport  goods  and  paffcngers 
acrois  the  Neiper.  For  a  long  time  the  chief  or  ruler  had  the  tule  of  grand- 
ooke  of  Kiow.  We  cannot,  with  the  fmalled  degree  of  p.obability, 
carry  our  con;eclures,  with  regard  to  the  hittoiy  of  Ruffia,  higher  than 
the  jntrodutfion  of  Chriflianity,  which  happened  about  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury  '  when  the  princels  of  this  country,  called  Oiba,  is  faid  to  have  been 
baptized  at  Conflantinoplc,  and  refuted  the  hand  of  the  Greek  empe¬ 
ror  John  Zimifces,  in  marriage.  This  accounts  for  the  Ruffians  adopt- 
iu~’  the  Greek  religion,  and  part  of  the  alphabet.  Photius  the  famous 
Greek  patriarch,  fent  ptieffs  to  baptize  the  Ruffians,  who  were  for  tome 
time  fubjeft  to  the  fee  of  Conftantinople  ;  but  the  Greek  patriarchs  af¬ 
terwards  refigned  ail  their  authority  over  the  Ruffian  church;  and  ns 
bvfnops  erected  themfelves  into  patriarchs,  who  were  in  a  manner  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  civil  power.  It  is  certain,  that,  till  the  year  1450,  the 
princes  of  Ruffia  were  but  very  little  confidered,  being  chiefly  fub- 
ieded  bv  the  Tartars.  It  was  about  this  time  that  John,  or  Iwan  Bafi- 
ii-des  conouered  the  Tartars,  and,  among  others,  the  duke  of  Gieat 
Novogorod  ;  from  whom  he  is  laid  to  have  carried  300  cart  loads  of 

yo'd  and  filvev.  .  ,  ,  , . 

His  <^randfon,  the  famous  John  Bafilowitz  TI.  having  oearea  his 
countnw  f  the  intruding  Tartars,  l'ubdutd  the  kingdoms  of  Katan  and 
Adrachan  Tartarv,  in  Alia,  and  anexed  them  to  the  Ruffian  dominions. 
Bv  his  cruelty,  however,  he  obliged  the  inhabitants  of  fome  of  his  fined 
provinces,  particularly  Livonia  and  Efthonia,  to  throw  themfelves  under 
the  protection  of  the  Poles  and  Swedes.  Before  the  time  of  this  John  II. 
the  fovercign  of  Ruffia  took  the  title  of  Welike  Knez,  “  great  prince,” 
jrreat  lordTor  great  chief ;  which  the  Chridian  nations  afterwards  ren¬ 
dered  hv  that  of  great-dule.  1  he  title  of  Tzar,  or,  as  we  call  it,  Czar, 
was  added  to  that  of  the  Ruffian  fovereigns,  but  it  feems.to  have  been  of 
perflan  or  Afiatic  original ;  becaute  at  firfl,  it  was  applied  only  to  Ka¬ 
lian,  Alirachan,  and  the  Allan  Siberia.  Lpon  the  death  of  John  Baiilo- 
wirz,  the  Ruffian  fucceffion  was  filled  up  by  a  let  of  weak,  cruel  princes  ; 
and  their  territories^ were  torn  in  pieces  by  civil  wars.  In  159/*  H°"3 
Gouonow,  according  to  Voltaire,  whofe  information  I  prefer,  as  it  feems 
to  be  the  mod  authentic,  affiaffinated  Demetii,  or  Demetrius,  the  lawful 
heir,  and  tffiurped  the  throne.  A  young  monk  took  the  name  of  Deme¬ 
trius,  pretending  to  be  that  prince  who  had  efcaped  from  his  murderers  ; 
and  with  the  aifidance  of  the  Poles,  and  a  confiderable  party  (which 
ever}*  tyranr  has  aRainft  him),  he  drove  out  the  ufurptr,  and  leizeu  the 
crown  himfelf.  The  Impolture  was  eifeovered  as  Ron  as  he  came  to  the 
fov-creigntVr  bccattfe  rhe  people  were  not  plealed  with  him,  and  he  was 
murdered.'  Three  other  falfe  Demetrius’s  darted  up  one  after  another. 

Thefe  impoflures  prove  the  clefpicable  date  ot  ignorance  in  which  the 
Ruffians  were  immerged.  The  country  became  by  turns  a  prey  to  the 
Poles  and  the  Swedes  ;  but  was  at  length  delivered  by  the  good  Settle  of 
the  boyars,  impelled  by  their  defpair,  fo  late  as  the  year  161  s.  The  in¬ 
dependency  of  Ruffia  w  as  then  on  the  point  of  being  extinguifhed.  Ula- 
diflaus,  (onto  Sigilmuncf  1!.  of  Poland,  had  been  declared  czar;  but 
the  tvrnnnv  of  the  Pules  was  fuch,  that  it  produced  a  general  rebellion 
of  the  Ruffians,  who  drove  the  Poles  out  of  Moicotv,  where  they  had  for 
fome  time  defended  themfelves  with  unexampled  courage.  Philaretcs, 
archbiffiop  of  Rodcw,  whole  wife  was  dci  ctpded  of  the  apeient  fove- 
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reigns  of  Ruffia  bad  been  fent  ambaffadcu:  to  Poland  by  Demetrius,  one 
of  the  Ruffi.m  tyrants  ;  and  there  was  detained  pri  loner,  under  pretence 
that  his  countrymen  had  rebelled  again  ft  Uladillaus.  The  bovars  met 
in  a  boly  ;  and  fuch  was  their  veneration  tor  Philaretes  and  his  wife 
whom  the  tyr.nt  had  fhut  up  in  a  nunnery,  that  they  eledted  their  fon' 
lyiichael  Eaedorowirz,  of  the  houfe  of  Romanoff,  a  youth  of  i  5  years  of 
age,  to  be  their  fovereign.  1  he  father  being  exchanged  forfome  Polifli 
prifoners,  returned  to  Ruffia;  and  being  created  patriarch  by  his  fon,  he 
reigned  in  the  young  man’s  right  with  great  prudence  and  l'uccefs.  He 
defeated  the  attempts  of  the  Poles  to  replace  Uladiflaus  upon  the  throne, 
and  bkewife  the  claim  of  a  brother  of  Guftavus  Adolphus.  The  claims 
of  the  Swedes  and  Poles  upon  Ruffia  occafioned  a  war  between  thofe  two 
people,  which  gave  Michael  a  kind  ot  a  breathing  time  ;  and  he  made 
ufe  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  his  fubjedts.  Soon  after  the  election  of  Mi- 
chael,  James  I.  of  England  lent,  at  his  invitation,  lir  John  Meyrick,  as 
his  ambaflador  to  Ruffia,  upon  fome  commercial  affairs,  -and  to  reclaim 
a  certain  fum  of  money  which  James  had  advanced  to  Michael  or  his  pre- 
deceffors.  The  Englifh  court,  however,  was  lo  ignorant  of  the  affurs 
of  that  country,  though  a  Ruffian  company  had  been  cftablilhed  at  Lon¬ 
don,  that  James  was  actually  unacquainted  with  the  czar’s  name  and  ti¬ 
tle,  for  he  gave  him  no  other  denomination  than  that  of  great-duke  and 
lord  ot  Ruffia.  Three  years  after,  James  and  Michael  became  much  bet- 
ler  acquainted  ;  and  rbe  latter  concluded  a  commercial  treaty  with  Eng¬ 
land.  which  (hews  him  to  have  been  not  only  wt  11  acquainted  with  the 
intcrells  of  his  own  fubjedts,  but  the  laws  and  uftges  of  nations.  He 
reigned  thirty-three  years  ;  and  by  his  vvifdom  and  ’the  mildnefs  of  his 
character.,  he  reftored  cafe  and  tranquillity  tohis'  fubjedts.  He  encou¬ 
raged  them  to  induftry,  and  gave  them  the  example  of  very  commend¬ 
able  behaviour  in  his  own  perfon.  Before  we  take  leave  of  Michael;  it  may 
be  proper  to  mention  the  mode  of  the  czar’s  nuptials  which  could  not 
be  introduced  into  the  mifcellaiyeous  cuftoms  of  their  fubjedts,  and  which 
are  as  toilow.  His  Cz-arifh  majefty’s  intention  to  marry  being  known,  the 
ir.oft  celebrated  beauties  of  his  dominions  were  fent  for  to  court,  and 
there  entertained.  They  were  viftted  by  the  czar,  and  the  moll  magni¬ 
ficent  nupdal  preparations  were  made,  before  the  happy  la^y  was  de¬ 
clared,  by  fending  her  magnificent  jewels  and  a  wedding  robe.  The  reft 
of  the  candidates  were  then  difmifed  to  their  fcveral  homes,  with  fuitabie 
prefents.  The  name  of  the  lady’s  father  who  pleafed  Michael,  was 
Strefchnen  ;  and  he  was  plowing  his  own  farm  when  it  was  announced  to 
him,  thai  he  was  father-in  law  to  the  czar. 

Alexius  fucceedeJ  his  father  Michael,  and  was  married  in  the  fame 
manner.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  prince  of  great  genius.  He  re¬ 
covered  Smolenfko,  Kiow,  and  the  Ukraine,  hut  was  unfortunate  in  his 
wars  with  the  Swedes.  When  the  grand  fignior,  Mahomet  IV.  haugh¬ 
tily  demanded  fume  pofleffions  from  him  in  the  Ukraine,  his  anfwerwas, 
“  that  he  feorned  to  iubmit  to  a  Mahometan  dog,  and  that  his  feymetar 
was  as  good  as  the  gtand  fignior’s  fabre.”  He  promoted  agriculture; 
Introduced  into  his  empire  arts  and  fciences,  of  which  he  was  hitnfelf  a 
lover  ;  publiflied  a  code  of  laws,  fome  or  which  are  dill  ufed  in  the  a.I- 
mmiflration  of  j n slice  ;  and  greatly  improved  his  army  by  mending  its 
difeipline.  This  he  effected  chiefly  by  the  help  of  ftrangers,  moll  of 
whom  w<re  Scotch.  He  cultivated  a  polite  correfpondence  with  rbc 
Other  powers  of  Europe;  and  even  with  the  cquit  of  Rome,  though 
-  he 
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lie  ordered  his  ambaffedors  not  to  lex fs  the  pope’s  toe.  He  fubdued  a  chief 
of  the  Don  Coffees,  named  Stenko  Kalin,  who  endeavoured  to  make  him- 
felf  king  of  Aftrachan ;  and  the  rebel,  with  12,000  of  his  adherents, 
were  hanged  on  the  high  roads.  He  introduced  linen  and  lilk  manufac¬ 
tures,  into  his  dominions:  and  inffiead  of  putting  to  death,  or  cnllaving 
his  Lithuanian,  Polifh,,  and  Tartar  prifoners,  he  lent  them  to  people  the 
banks  of  the  Wolga  and  the  Kama.  Theodore  fecceeded  his  father  Al¬ 
exius  in  1667.  He  was  of  a  gentle  difpofition,  and  weak  conliitution ; 
fond  of  pomp  and  magnificence  ;  and  in  gratifying  this  propenfity  con¬ 
tributed  fo  polifix  his  fuhjefis,  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  manufac- 
fures,  and  articles  of  elegance,  which  they  foon  began  to  adopt  and  imi¬ 
tate.  He  delighted  much  in  horfes,  and  he  rendered  a  real  fervice  to  his 
country,  in  the  beginning  and  efiablifliing  very  fine  breeds  of  them  in 
the  Ukraine,  and  elfewhcre.  He  reigned  feven  years,  and  having  on  hit 
death-bed  called  his  boyars  round  him,  in  the  prefence  of  his  brother  and 
filler,  Ivvan  and  Sophia,  and  of  Peter,  who  was  afterwards  fo  celebrated, 
and  who  was  his  half  brother,  he  faid  to  them,  “  Hear  my  lad  fen- 
“  timents  :  they  are  dictated  by  my  love  for  the  date,  and  by  my  aifedtion 
“  for  my  people.  The  bodily  infirmities  of  Iwau,  ncceflarily  mud  af- 
“  fcCt  bis  mental  faculties ;  he  is  incapable  of  ruling  fuch  a  dominion  as 
“  that  of  Rufiia  ;  be  cannot  take  it  amifs,  if  I  recommend  to  you  to  fet 
“  him  afide,  and  let  your  approbation  fall  on  Pe-er,  who  to  a  robult 
<{  conftitotion  joins  great  drength  of  mind,  and  marks  of  a  fuperior  un- 
derdanding.”  But  this  wife  dedination  extremely  offended  the  priti- 
cefs  Sophia,  who  was  a  woman  of  great  ambition,  and  who,  after  the 
death  of  Theodore,  found  means  to  excite  a  horrible  fedition  among  the 
Strelitzes,  Who  then  formed  the  danding  army  of  Rufiia.  Their  cx- 
ceffcs  furpaffed  all  defeription  ;  but  Sophia,  by  her  management,  re¬ 
placed  her  brother  Iwan  in  his  birthright ;  and  cxcrcifed  the°government 
herfelf  with  the  greated  feverity  and  inhumanity;  for  all  the  Ruffian 
grandees  who  were  related  to  Peter,  or  whom  die  fuppofed  to  favour  him, 
were  put  to  cruel  deaths,  The  indances  given  by  Voltaire,  qf  her  bar¬ 
barous  adminidration,  are  fhocking  to  humanity.  Ar  length,  In  1682, 
the.  two  princes,  Iwan  and  Peter,  were  declared  joint  fovereigns,  and 
their  filler  their  affociatc  co-regent.  Her  adminidration  was  bloody  and 
tumultuous ;  nor  durft  fhe  venture  to  check  the  fury  of  the  Strelitzes, 
3nd  other  infurgents.  Finding  this  debility  in  her  own  perfon,  die  in¬ 
tended  to  have  married  prince  Bal'd  Galitzin,  who  is  f.id  to  have  been  a 
man  of  fenfe  and  fpirir,  and  fonie  learning.  Being  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  army  by  Sophia,  he  marched  into  Crim  Tartary  ;  but  Peter  was  now 
about  17  years  of  age,  and  afiertrd  his  right  to  the  throne.  Sophia  and 
Iwan  were  then  at  Mofcow :  and  upon  Peter’s  publifliing  aloud  that  a 
confpiracy  had  been  formed  by  his  fifter  to  murder  him,  he  was  joined 
by  tli e  Strelitzes,  who  defeated  or  deftroyed  Sophia’s  party,  and  forced 
lierfelf  to  ictite  to  a  monalfery.  Galuzin’s  life  was  fparcd,  but  life 
great  eftate  w.a9  confifcared  :  and  the  following  curious  fentence  was  pro¬ 
nounced  as  his  punifhmenr,  “  Thou  art  commanded  by  the  mofi  clement 
czar  to  lepair  to  Karga,  a  town  under  the  pole,  and  there  to  continue 
“  the  remainder  of  thy  days.  His  majefty,  out  of  his  extreme  goodnefs. 
‘fallows  thee  three  pence  per  day  lor  thy  fubfiftence.’  This  left  Peter 
with  no  other  competitor,  in  the  year  1689,  than  the  mild  and  eaiy  Iwan, 
and  upon  his  death,  which  happened  In  1696.  Peter  reigned  alone,  and 
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oruelly  provided  for  his  own  future  fecurity,  by  the  execution  of  above 
3000  Strelitzes. 

It  far  exceeds  the  bounds  preferibed  to  this  work,  to  give  even  a  fum- 
mary  detail  of  this  great  prince’s  actions.  They  may  be  colle&ed  from 
the  hiitories  of  the  northern  nations,  Poland,  Germany,  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  ;  fome  of  which  I  have  already  exhibiced,  as  I  intend  to  do  the  reft. 
AU  therefore  that  is  neceflary  in  this  place,  is  to  give  a  general  view  of 
his  power,  and  the  vaft  reformation  he  introduced  into  his  dominions. 

Peter,  though  he  had  been  but  very  indifferently  educated,  through 
the  jealoufy  of  his  lifter,  affociated  himfelf  with  the  Germans  and  Dutch  ; 
with  the  former  for  the  fake  of  their  manufn&ures,  which  he  early  intro¬ 
duced  into  his  dominions  ;  and  with  the  latter  for  their  fkill  in  naviga¬ 
tion,  which  he  pradfifed  himfelf.  His  inclination  for  the  arts  was  en-  • 
eouraged  by  bis  favourite  Le  Fort,  a  Piedmontefe  ;  and  general  Gordon, 
a  Scotchman,  difeiplined  the  czar’s  own  regiment,  confifting  of  5000 
foreigners;  while  Le  Fort  railed  a  regiment  of  12,000,  among  whom 
he  introduced  the  French  and  German  exercifes  of  arms,  with  a  view  of 
employing  them  in  curbing  the  infolence  of  the  Strelitzes.  Peter,  af¬ 
ter  this,  began  his  travels  ;  leaving  his  military  affairs  in  the  hands  of 
Gordon.  He  let  out  as  an  attendant  upon  his  own  ambafladors  ;  and  his 
adventures  in  Holland  and  England,  and  other  courts,  are  too  numerous, 
and  too  well  known,  to  he  infened  here.  By  working  as  a  common 
fliip-carpentcr  at  Deptford  and  Saardam,  he  completed  himfelf  in  fliip- 
building  and  navigation  ;  and  through  the  excellent  difeipline  intro¬ 
duced  among  his  troops  by  the  foreigners,  he  not  only  over-awed  or 
cruflied  all  civil  infurreiftions,  but  all  his  enemies  on  this  fide  of  Alia  ; 
and  at  laft  he  even  exterminated,  excepting  two  feeble  regiments,  the 
whole  body  of  the  Strelitzes.  Fie  role  gradually  through  every  rank  and 
fervice  both  by  fea  and  land ;  and  the  many  defeats  which  he  received, 
efpecially  that  from  Charles  XII.  at  Narva,  feemed  only  to  enlarge  his 
ambition,  and  extend  his  ideas.  The  battles  be  loft  rendered  him  a  con¬ 
queror  upon  the  whole,  by  adding  experience  to  his  courage  :  and  the 
generous  friendftiip  he  {hewed  to  Auguftus  king  of  Poland,  both  before 
and  after  he  was  dethroned  by  the  king  of  Sweden,  redounds  greatly  to 
his  honour.  He  had  no  regard  for  rank  diftindt  from  merit ;  and  he  at 
laft  married  Catharine,  a  young  Lithuanian  woman,  who  had  been  be¬ 
trothed  to  a  Swedilh  foldier  ;  becaufe,  after  a  long  cohabitation,  he  found 
her  poflefled  of  a  foul  formed  to  execute  his  plans,  and  to  affift  his  coun¬ 
cils.  Catharine  was  fo  much  a  ft  ranger  to  her  own  country,  that  her 
hulband  afterwards  difeovered  her  brother,  who  ferved  as  a  common  fol¬ 
dier  in  his  armies.  But  military  and  naval  triumphs,  which  fucceeded 
one  another  after  the  battle  of  Pultowa  in  1709,  with  Charles  XII.  were 
not  the  chief  glories  of  Peter’s  reign.  He  applied  himfelf  with  equal  af- 
fiduity,  as  already  mentioned,  to  the  cultivation  oficommerce,  arts,  and 
fciences  :  and,  upon  the  whole,  he  made  fuch  acquifnions  of  dominion, 
even  in  Europe  itfelf,  that  he  may  be  faid  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1725*10  have  been  the  moil  powerful  prince  of  his 
age,  but  more  feared  than  beloved  by  his  fubjedls. 

Peter  the  Great  was  unfortunate  in  his  eldeft  ion,  who  was  called  the 
czarowitz,  and  who,  marrying  without  his  confent,  entered,  as  his  fathei 
alledged,  into  fome  dangerous  practices  againft  his  perfon  and  govern¬ 
ment ;  for  which  he  was  tiied  and  condemned  to  death.  Under  a  fove- 
reign  fo  defpotic  as  Peter  was,  we  can  fay  nothing  as  to  the  juftice  of  the 
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charge.  It  was  undoubtedly  his  will,  that  the  young  prince  fliould  be 
found  guilty  ;  and  the  very  reading  of  the  fentence  appears  to  have  beeta 
fafal  to  him.  It  is  faid,  that  as  foon  as  the  l'entence  of  death  was  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  the  prince,  wherein  were  the  following  words,  “  The  di- 
<4  vine,  eccleiiaftical,  civil,  and  military  laws  condemn  to  death,  with- 
««  out  mercy,  all  thofe  whofe  attempts  againft  thrir  father  and  their  fo- 
*'■  vereign  are  manifeft,”  befell  into  the  moft  violent  convulfions,  from 
which  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  regained  a  little  interval 
of  fenfe,  during  which  he  defired  his  father  would  come  to  fee  him, 
when  he  afccd  his  pardon,  and  foon  alter  died.  After  this  event,  Peter 
ordered  his  wife  Catherine  to  be  crowned,  with  the  fame  magnificent  ce¬ 
remonies  as  if  die  has  been  a  Greek  emptefs,  and  to  be  recognized  as 
his  fucceffor;  which  die  accordingly  was,  and  mounted  the  Ruffian 
throne  upon  the  deceafe  of  her  hulband.  She  died,  after  a  glorious  reign, 
in  1727,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Peter  II.  a  minor,  fon  to  the  czarowitz. 
Many  domeftic  revolutions  happened  in  Ruffia  during  the  (hort  reign  of 
this  prince  :  but  none  was  more  remarkable  than  the  difgrace  and  exile  of 
prince  Menzikcff,  the  favourite  general  in  the  two  late  reigns,  and  ef- 
teemed  the  richeit  fubjedt  in  Europe.  Peter  died  of  the  fmall  pox,  in 
3730. 

.  Notwitftanding  the  depotifm  of  Peter  and  his  wife,  the  Ruffian  fe- 
nate  and  nobility,  upon  the  death  of  Peter  II.  ventured  to  let  afide  the  or¬ 
der  of  fucceffion  which  they  had  eflablifiied.  The  male  iffiue  of  Peter 
was  now  extinguifhed  ;  and  the  duke  of  Holftein,  fon  to  his  eldeft  daugh¬ 
ter,  was,  by  the  dellination  of  the  late  emp’-efs,  eivbled  to  the  crown  :  but 
the  Ruffians,  for  political  reafons,  filled  their  throne  with  Anne,  duchefs 
of  Courland,  fecond  daughter  to  Iwan,  Peter’s  eldeft  brother  j  though 
her  eldeft  filter  the  duchefs  of  Mecklenburg h  was  alive.  Her  reign  was 
extremely  profperous  ;  and  though  flie  accepted  of  the  crown  under  li¬ 
mitations  that  fome  thought  derogatory  to  her  dignity,  yet  fhe  broke 
them  all,  aliened  the  prerogative  of  her  anceftors,  and  punifhed  the 
afpiring  Dologorucki  family,  who  had  impofed  upon  her  limitations, 
with  a  view,  as  it  is  faid”,  that  they  themfclves  might  govern.  She 
raifed  her  favourite,  Biron,  to  the  duchy  of  Courland  ;  and  was  obliged 
to  give  way  to  many  fevere  executions  on  his  account.  Upon  her  death 
in  1740,  John,  the  fon  of  her  niece  the  princels  of  Mecklenburgh,  by 
Anthony  Ultic  of  Brunfwick  Wolfenbuttle,  was,  by  her  will,  entitled 
to  the  fucceffion  :  but  being  no  more  than  two  years  old,  Biron  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  adtniniftrator  of  the  empire  during  his  nonage.  This 
deftination  was  difagreeable  to  the  princefs  of  Mecklenburg’n  and  her 
hulband,  and  unpopular  among  the  Ruffians.  Count  Munich  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  princefs  of  Mecklenburgh  to  arreft  Biron  ;  who  wa3  tried, 
and  condemned  to  die,  but  was  fent  in  exile  to  Siberia. 

The  admitiifii ation  of  the  princefs  Anne  of  Mecklenburgh  and  he.r 
hufband  was,  upon  many  accounts,  but  particularly  that  of  her  German 
connections,  difagreeable,  not  only  to  the  Ruffians,  but  to  other  powers 
^f  Europe  ;  and  noiwithftanding  a  profperous  war  they  carried  on  with 
the  Swedes,  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  daughter,  by  Catharine,  to  Peter4the 
•.Great,  formed  fuch  a  party,  that  in  one  night’s  time  (he  was  declared  and 
proclaimed  emprefs  of  the  Raffias  ;  and  the  princefs  of  Mecklenburgh, 
jnerhulbnd,  and  fon,  were  made  prifoners. 

Elizabeth’s  reign  may  be  faid  to  have  been  more  glorious  than  that  of 
any  <?i  her  prodeceffors,  her  father  expected.  -She  abolilhed  capital  pu- 
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nifhments ;  and  introduced  into  all  civil  and  military  proceedings  a  mo¬ 
deration,  till  her  time  unknown  in  Ruffia:  but  at  the  lame  time  fhe  pu- 
n idled  the  counts  Munich  and  Ofterman,  who  had  the  chief  management 
of  affairs  during  thelate  adminiftration,  with  exile.  She  made  peace 
with  Sweden  ;  and  fettled,  as  we  have  already  Ren,  the  fucceffion  to 
that  crown,  as  well  as  to  her  own  dominions,  upon  the  mod  equitable 
foundation.  Having  glorioudy  dnifhed  a  war,  which  had  been  ftirred 
up  againft  her,  with  Sweden,  die  replaced  the  natural  order  of  fuecellion 
in  her  own  family,  by  declaring  the  duke  of  Holftein-Gottorp,  who  was 
defcended  from  her  elded  lifter,  to  be  her  heir.  She  gave  him  the  title  of 
grand-duke  of  Ruffia ;  and  foon  after  her  acceffion  to  the  throne,  die 
called  him  to  her  court  ;  where  he  renounced  the  fucceffion  of  the  crown 
of  Sweden,  which  undoubtedly  belonged  to  him,  embraced  the  Greek 
religion,  and  married  a  princefs  of  Anhalt-Zerbd,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon, 
who  is  now  heir  to  the  Ruffian  empire. 

Few  princes  have  had  a  more  uninterrupted  career  of  glory  than  Eli¬ 
zabeth.  She  was  completely  victorious  over  the  Swedes  Her  alliance 
was  courted  by  Great  Britain,  at  the  expence  of  a  large  fubddy  ;  but 
many  political,  and  feme  private  reafons,  it  is  (aid,  determined  her  to 
take  part  with  the  houie  of  Auftria  againft  the  king  of  Pruffin  in  1756. 
Her  arms  alone  gave  a  turn  to  the  fucceis  of  the  war,  which  was  in  dis¬ 
favour  of  Pi ulfia,  notwithstanding  that  monarch’s  amazing  abilties  both 
in  the  field  arid  cabinet.  Her  conquefts  were  fitch,  as  portended  the  en¬ 
tire  deftrudtion  of  the  Pruffian  power,  which  was,  perhaps,  faved  only 
by  her  critical  death,  on  January  5,  1762. 

1  Elizabeth  was  fucceeded  by  Peter  HI.  grand- prince  of  Ruffii,  and 
1  duke  of  Holftein  :  a  prince  whole  conduct  has  been  varioufly  reprefented. 

;  He  mounted  the  throne  poffeffed  of  an  enthufiaftic  admiration  of  his 
Pruffian  majefty ’s  virtues  ;  to  whom  he  gave  peace,  and  whofe  principles 
‘  and  practices  he  feemed  to  have  adopted  as  the  directories  of  his  future 
:  reign.  He  might  have  furmounted  the  effeCts  even  of  thofe  peculiari- 
,  ties,  unpopular  as  they  then  were  in  Ruffia  ;  but  it  is  faid,  that  he  aimed 
■  at  reformations  in  his  dominions,  which  even  Peter  the  Great  durft  not 
i  attempt  ;  and  that  he  even  ventured  to  cut  off  the  beards  of  his  clergy. 

«  It  is  alto  alledged,  that  he  had  formed  a  refolution  to  deftroy  both  his  em- 
prefs  and  her  fon,  though  they  had  been  dec'ared  heirs  to  the  imperial 
1  throne  by  the  fame  authority  which  had  placed  the  crown  upon  his 
■head:  and  even  the  advocates  of  Peter  the  Third  acknowledge,  that  he 
1  had  refolved  to  fhut  up  his  wife  and  fon  in  a  convent,  to  place  his  mif- 
1  trefs  upon  the  throne,  and  to  change  the  order  of  fucceffion.  However, 

-  the  execution  of  bis  defigns  was  prevented  by  an  almoft  general  confpi- 
t  racy  being  formed  againft  him,  in  which  the  emprefs  took  a  very  active 
part  ;  and  this  unfortunate  prince  fcarcely  knew  an  interval  between  the 

I  lofs  of  his  crown  and  his  life,  of  which  lie  was  deprived,  while  under 
ft  an  ignominitjus  confinement,  in  July  1762.  That  his  conduct  with  re- 
:  gard  to  Pruffia  was  no;  the  foie  caufe  of  his  depolition,  feems  pretty  evident 

II  Iroin  the  meafures  of  his  fucceffor,  who  was  his  own  wife,  and  now  reigns 
by  the  title  of  Catharine  II.  That  princefs,  w  ith  regard  to  Pruffia,  trod 

5  in  her  hufband’s  fteps,  and  now  follows  the  plan  he  chalked  out.  The 
tnoft  remarkable  domeftic  occurrence  of  her  reign  hitherto,  is  the  death  of 
prince  I  wan  fon  to  the  princefs  of  Mecklenburgh, 

;t  This  ypttrig  prince,  as  foon  as  he  came  into  the  world  was  defigned, 
though  unjultly  and  illegally,  to  wear  the  imperial  crown  of  Ruifi  ,  ar~ 
•  '  .  *  '  •  =  ter 
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ter  the  death  of  his  great  aunt,  the  emprefs  Anna  Iwanowna  ;  but  by 
the  advancement  of  the  emprefs  Elizabeth,  lie  was  condemned  fo  lead  an 
obfcure  life  in  the  catlle  of  Schluffelbourg  under  a  ftrong  guard,  who  had 
particular  orders,  that  if  any  perfon,  or  any  armed  force,  was  employed 
in  attempting  to  deliver  him,  they  fhould  kill  him  immediately.  He 
lived  quietly  in  his  prifon,  when  the  emprefs  Catharine  II.  mounted  the 
throne;  and  as  the  revolution  which  depofed  her  hufband  Peter  III.  had 
occafioned  a  ftrong  ferment  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  Catharine  was  ap- 
prehenlive  that  fome  attempts  might  be  made  in  favour  of  Iwan  5  die 
therefore  doubled  the  guards  of  this  unhappy  prince,  and  particularly 
entrufted  him  to  the  care  of  two  officers,  who  were  devoted  to  her  intereft. 
However,  a  lieutenant  of  infantry,  who  was  born  in  the  Ukraine,  under¬ 
took,  or  at  lead  pretended  fo,  to  deliver  Iwan  by  force  of  arms,  from  the 
fortrefs  of  Schlulfelhouig  ;  and  under  this  pretence  the  prince  was  put 
to  death.  The  1  eutenant  who  attempted  to  deliver  him  was  arrefted, 
and  afterwards  beheaded  :  but,  notwithftanding  this,  it  has  been  repre- 
fented  that  he  was  a  mere  tool  of  the  court,  though  he  fufiered  for  execut¬ 
ing  the  fnftruftions  that  he  had  received. 

While  this  event  excited  the  attention  of  the  Ruffian  nation,  the  flames 
of  civil  war  broke  out  with  great  violence  in  Poland,  which  has  gene¬ 
rally  been  the  cafe  when  the  throne  was  vacant.  And  as  the  internal 
tranquillity  of  Foland  is  a  capital  objedt  with  Ruffia,  the  emprefs  Catharine 
fent  a  body  of  troops  into  Poland,  and  by  her  influence  count  Poniatoyv- 
fki  was  railed  to  the  throne.  She  alfo  interpofed  in  order  to  iecure  the 
rights  which  the  treaty  of  Oliva  had  given  to  the  Greek  and  proteftant 
fubjedfs  of  Poland.  But  the  umbrage  which  her  imperial  majefly’s 
armies  gave  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Poles,  by  their  rcfidence  in  Poland, 
increafed  the  rage  of  civil  war  in  that  country,  and  produced  confede¬ 
racies  againft  all  that  had  been  done  during  the  late  election,  which  ren¬ 
dered  Poland  a  feenc  of  blood  and  conlulion.  The  conduct  of  Ruffia 
with  regard  to  Poland,  gave  fo  much  offence  to  the  Ottoman  court,  that 
the  Grand  Signior  fent  Obrefkoff,  the  Ruffian  minifler,  to  the  prifon  of 
the  feven  towers,  declared  war  againfl  Ruffia,  and  marched  a  very  nu- 
meious  army  to  the  confines  of  Ruffia  and  Poland.  Hoftilities  foon  com¬ 
merced  between  thefe  rival  and  mighty  empires.  In  the  months  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  and  March  1769,  Crim  Gueray,  Khan  of  the  Tartars,  at  the 
head  of  a  great  body  of  Tartars,  fupported  by  io,coo  fpabis,  having 
broken  the  Ruffian  lines  of  communication,  penetrated  into  the  province 
of  New  Servia,  wdierc  he  comnii  ted  great  ravages,  burning  many  towns 
and  villages,  and  carrying  off  fome  thoufand  families  captive.  In  April 
following  the  Grand  Vizir,  at  the  head  of  a  great  army',  began  liis 
march  from  Confiantinople,  and  proceeded  towards  the  Danube.  In  tire 
mean  time  prince  Gallitzin,  who  commanded  the  Ruffian  army  on  the 
banks  of  the  Neifter,  thought  this  a  proper  time  to  attempt  fomething  de¬ 
ceive,  before  the  arrival  of  the  great  Turkifll  force  in  that  quarter. 
Having  accordingly  eroded  the  Niefler  with  his  whole  army,  he  advatu 
cd  to  Choczim,  \\here  he  encamped  in  fight  of  a  body  of  30,000  Tutks, 
commanded  by  Caraman  Pacha,  and  entrenched  under  the  cannon  of  the 
town.  The  prince  having  made  the  necefLry  difpofitions,  attacked  the 
Turks  in  their  intrenchmcnts  early  in  the  morning  oi  the  30th  of  Apr  1, 
and,  notwithftanding  an  obftinate  defence,  and  a  dreadful  file  from  the 
fortrefs,  at  length  beat  them  cut  of  their  trenches.  The  Turks  endec- 
cured  to  cover  their  retreat,  by  detaching  a  large  body  oi  cavalry  to  at- 


attack  the  right  wing  of  the  Ruffian  army ;  but  they  had  fueh  a  warm  re¬ 
ception  from  the  artillery,  that  they  foon  retired  in  great  diforder.  Ge¬ 
neral  Stoffeln  and  prince  Dolgorucki  weie  then  ordered  to  purfue  the  fu¬ 
gitives,  at  the  head  of  eight  battalions ;  which  they  did  fo  effe'ftually, 
that  they  followed  them  into  the  fuburbs  of  Choezim,  and  their  purfuit 
was  at  length  only  flopped  by  the  palifudes  of  the  fortrefs.  Soon  after 
the  town  was  fet  on  Are  by  red-hot  balls,  and  a  great  number  of  jews  and 
Chriftians  took  refuge  in  the  Ruffian  camp.  From  thefe  fuccefles  of  the 
Ruffians,  it  might  have  been  expedfed  that  Choezim  would  have  imme¬ 
diately  fallen  into  their  hands.  But  this  was  not  the  cafe  ;  for  prince 
Gallitzin  thought  proper  to  retire  from  Choezim,  and  to  repafs  the  Nei- 
fler.  The  reaions  affigned  for  this  conduft  were,  that  Choezim  was  gar- 
rifoned  by  18000  men,  well  provided  with  artillery;  that  feveral  great 
bodies  of  Turkifli  troops  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  that  the  coun¬ 
try  was  fo  wafted,  the  army  could  not  be  lupplied  with  provifions ;  and 
that  prince  Gallitzin,  not  having  fufficient  artillery  along  with  him,  chofe 
for  the  prefent  to  fufpend  his  defign  of  befteging  the  place.  Indeed  it 
appears  that  the  Turkilh  cavalry  had  over-run  the  neighbouring  country* 
burnt  fome  fmall  towns,  and  deftroyed  fotne  Ruffian  magazines. 

While  the  Ruffians  and  Turks  were  attacking  each  other  in  different 
places  of  their  dominions  on  the  fide  of  Europe,  the  Tartar  Afiatic  na¬ 
tions  in  their  different  interefts,  extended  the  rage  of  war  into  another 
quarter  of  the  globe.  On  the  ninth  of  May,  a  bloody  engagement  was 
fought  between  the  Kalmucs,  and  thofe  Tartars  that  inhabit  the  banks  of 
the  Cuban,  lying  between  the  Black  and  the  Cafpian  feas.  This  en¬ 
gagement  continued  from  two  in  the  afternoon  till  fun-fet;  when  the 
Kalmucs,  by  the  affiftance  of  fome  Ruffian  officers,  with  a  detachment  of 
dtagoons  and  Coflacs,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon,  obtained  a  complete 
viftory,  having  made  a  great  (laughter,  as  the  Kalmucs  gave  no  quarter. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  European  Tartars  penetrated  into  the  Ruffian 
Ukraine  on  the  fide  of  Backmuth,  where  they  made  great  devaftations  in 
the  country. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  a  very  obftinate  battle  was  fought  between  a 
confiderable  Turkifli  army  and  the  Ruffians  under  prince  Gallitzin,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Choezim,  in  which  the  Turks  were  defeated.  The 
Ruffians  immediately  inverted  Choezim  ;  but  the  gariifon  being  numer¬ 
ous,  made  frequent  fallies,  and  received  great  reinforcements  from  the 
grand  vizir’s  camp,  who  was  now  confiderably  advanced  on  this  fide  of 
the  Danube.  Several  adtions  enfued,  and  prince  Gallitzin  was  at  length 
obliged  to  retreat  from  Choezim,  and  again  to  tepafs  the  Neifter.  It  was 
computed  that  the  fiege  of  Choezim,  and  the  adtions  confequcnt  to  it, 
coft  the  Ruffians  above  zo,ooo  men. 

In  the  management  of  this  war,  the  grand  vizir  had  adled  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  prudence,  which,  it  has  been  thoughr,  would  have  proved  fatal  to 
the  defigns  of  the  Ruffians,  if  the  fame  conduct  had  been  afterwards  pur- 
fued.  But  the  army  of  the  vizir  was  extremely  licentious,  and  his  cau¬ 
tion  gave  offence  to  the  janizaries  ;  fo  that,  in  confequence  of  their  cla¬ 
mours,  and  the  weaknefs  of  the  councils  that  prevailed  in  the  Seraglio,  he 
at  length  became  a  facrifice,  and  Moldovani  Ali  Pacha,  a  man  of  more 
courage  than  condudf,  was  appointed  his  fucceflbr. 

During  thefe  tranfudbons,  general  Romanzow  committed  great  de¬ 
vaftations  upon  the  Turks  in  the  borders  of  Bender  and  Oczako-.v,  where 
he  plundered  and  burnt  feveral  towns  and  villages,  defeated  a  Turkilh  de- 
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tachment,  and  carried  off  a  great  booty  of  cattle.  The  Tartars  alfo 
committed  great  ravages  in  Poland,  where  they  almoft  totally  deftroyed 
the  palatinate  of  Braklavv,  behdes  doing  much  mifchief  in  other  places. 
In  the  beginning  of  September,  the  Ruffian  army  was  again  polled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Neiller,  and  effectually  defended  the  paffage  of  that  river 
againft  the  Turks,  whofe  whole  army,  under  the  command  of  the  new 
vizir,  was  arrived  on  the  oppofite  fltore.  Having  laid  three  bridges  over 
the  Neifter,  the  Turkifh  army,  without  any  pretence  of  ftratagem  or  de¬ 
ception,  began  to  pafs  the  tiver  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  Prince  Gal¬ 
litzin  having  perceived  this  motion  early  in  the  morning  on  the  9th  of 
September,  immediately  attacked  thofe  troops  that  had  croffed  the 
river  in  the  night,  who  confequently  could  neither  choofe  their  ground, 
nor  have  time  to  extend  or  form  themfelves  properly  where  they  were. 
Notwithftancling  thefe  extreme  difadvantages,  the  engagement  was  very 
fevere,  and  continued  from  feven  in  the  morning  till  noun.  The  Turks 
fought  with  great  obffinacy  ;  but  they  were  at  length  totally  defeated, 
and  obliged  to  repafs  the  river  with  great  lofs,  and  in  the  utmoft  dilorder 
and  confufion.  It  was  computed,  that  about  6c, 000  Turks  croffed  the 
river,  before  and  during  the  time  of  the  engagement.  Prince  Gallitzin 
charged  at  the  head  of  five  columns  of  infantry,  with  fixed  bayonets,  who 
deftroyed  the  fl  ivver  of  the  Turkifh  cavalry.  It  is  laid,  that  the  lofs  of  the 
Turks,  in  this  battle,  amounted  to  7000  men  killed  upon  the  fpot,  be- 
fides  wounded  and  prifoners,  and  a  great  number  who  were  drowned. 
Though  the  ill  conducft  of  the  vizir  had  greatly  contributed  to  this  capital 
misfortune,  yet  this  confideration  did  not  prevent  him  from  engaging  in 
another  operation  of  the  fame  nature.  He  now  laid  hut  one  bridge  over 
the  river,  which  he  had  the  precaution  to  cover  with  large  batteries  of 
cannon,  and  prepared  to  pais  the  whole  army  over.  Accordingly,  on  the 
17th  of  September,  eight  thoufand  janizaries  and  four  thoufand  regular 
cavalry,  the  flower  of  the  whole  Ottoman  army,  paffed  over  with  a  large 
train  of  artillery,  and  the  reft  of  the  army  were  in  motion  to  follow,  when 
a  fudden  and  extraordinary  fwell  of  the  waters  of  the  Neifter  carried 
away  and  totally  deftroyed  the  bridge.  The  Ruffians  loft  no  time  in  mak¬ 
ing  ufe  of  this  great  and  unexpected  advantage.  A  moft  defperate  en¬ 
gagement  enfued,  in  which  the  daughter  of  the  Turks  was  prodigious. 
Not  only  the  field  of  battle,  but  the  river  over  which  fome  few  hundreds 
of  Turks  made  their  efcape  by  fvvimming,  was  tor  feveral  miles  covered 
with  dead  bodies.  The  Ruffians  took  6.).  pieces  of  cannon,  and  above 
1 50  colours  and  horfe-tails.  The  Turks  immediately  broke  up  tlieir  camp, 
and  abandoned  the  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Choczim,  with  all  its  ftores  and  nu¬ 
merous  artillery,  and  retired  tumultuouily  towards  the  Danube.  They 
were  much  exafperated  at  the  ill-condu£t  of  their  commander  the  vizir; 
and  it  was  computed  that  the  Turks  loft:  28,000  of  the  beft  and  braveft 
of  their  troops,  within  little  more  than  a  fortnight ;  and  that  48,000 
more  abandoned  the  army,  and  totally  deferted,  in  the  tumultuous  retreat 
to  the  Danube.  Prince  Gallitzin  placed  a  garrifon  of  four  regiments  in 
the  fortrefs  of  Choczim,  and  (bon  after  refigned  the  command  of  the 
army  to  general  count  Pvomanzow,  and  returned  to  Pcterfburgh,  covered 
with  laurels. 

The  Ruffians  continued  to  carry  on  the  war  with  fuccefs ;  they  over-run 
the  great  province  of  Moldavia,  and  general  Elmpt  took  poffeffion  of  the 
capital  city  of  Jaffy,  without  oppofition.  And  as  the  Greek  natives  of  this 
province  had  always  fecretlv  favoured  the  Ruffians,  they  now  took  this 
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opportunity  of  their  fuccefs,  and  the  abfence  of  the  Turks,  to  declare 
themfelves  openly.  The  Greek  inhabitants  of  Moldavia,  and  afterwards 
thofe  of  Wallachia,  acknowledged  the  emprefs  of  Rullia  their  fovereign, 
and  took  oaths  of  fidelity  to  her.  On  the  1 8th  of  July,  1770,  general 
RomanzoW  defeated  a  Turkilh  army,  nearrhe  river  Larga  :  the  Turks  are 
laid  to  have  amounted  to  80,0c®  men,  and  were  commanded  by  the  khan 
of  the  Crimea.  But  on  the  fecond  of  Auguft,  the  fame  Ruffian  general 
obtained  a  flill  greater  victory  over  another  army  of  the  Turks,  com¬ 
manded  by  a  new  grand  vizir.  This  army  was  very  numerous,  but  was 
totaily  defeated.  It  is  faid  that  above  7C00  Tuiks  were  killed  in  t tie  field 
of  battle,  and  that  the  roads  to  the  Danube  were  covered  with  dead  bodies; 
a  vaft  quantity  of  ammunition,  143  pieces  of  brafs  cannon,  andfome  thou- 
fand  carriages  loaded  with  provilions,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ruffians. 

But  it  was  not  only  by  land  that  the  Ruffians  carried  on  the  war  fuccefs- 
fully  againft  the  Turks.  The  emprefs  lent  a  confiderable  fleet  of  men  of 
war,  Ruffian-built,  into  the  Mediterranean,  to  aft  againfl  the  Turks  on 
that  fide.  And,  by  means  of  this  fleet,  the  Ruffians  fpread  ruin  and  de¬ 
flation  through  the  open  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  deffncelels  coafts  of  Greece  and  Alia.  It  is  obfervable,  that  in  this 
attempt  of  the  Ruffians  to  aft  as  a  maritime  power,  they  were  greatly 
affifted  by  England  ;  but  whether  in  this  the  Englifh  government  was  in¬ 
fluenced  by  principles  of  found  policy,  may  very  rcai'onably  be  quef- 
tioned. 

The  war  between  the  Ruffians  and  the  Turks  flill  continued  to  be  car¬ 
ried  on  by  land,  as  well  as  by  lea,  to  the  advantage  of  the  former;  but 
at  length  fome  attempts  were  made  to  neg^ciate  a  peace  :  it  was,  however, 
a  long  time  before  matters  could  he  accommodated  between  thefe  great 
contending  powers;  hoftilities  were  repeatedly  fufpended,  and  afterwards 
renewed;  but  at  laft  a  peace  was  concluded,  on  the  21ft  of  July,  177^, 
highly  honourable  and  beneficial  to  the  Ruffians,  by  which  ihey  ob¬ 
tained  the  liberty  of  a  free  navigation  over  the  Black  Sea,  and  a  free  trade 
with  all  the  parts  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

Before  the  conclufion  of  the  war  with  the  Turks,  a  rebellion  broke  out 
in  Rullia,  which  gave  much  alarm  to  the  court  of  Peterlburgh.  A  kof- 
fac,  whofc  name  was  PugatfchefF,  alfumed  the  name  and  c  harafter  of  the 
late  unfortunate  emperor  Peter  the  Third.  He  appeared  in  the  kingdom 
of  Kafan,  and  pretended  that  he  made  his  elcape,  through  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  intdrpofition  of  Providence,  from  the  murderers  who  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  afiaffiuate  him  ;  and  that  the  report  of  his  death  was  only  a  fic¬ 
tion  invented  by  the  couit.  There  is  laid  to  have  been  a  flrikihg  refem- 
blance  in  his  perfon  to  that  of  the  late  emperor,  which  induced  him  to 
engage  in  thisenterprize.  A9  he  pofieflld  abilities  and  addrel's,his  follower* 
foon  became  very  numerous;  and  he  at  length  found  himfelf  fo  power¬ 
ful,  his  followers  being  armed,  and  provided  with  artillery,  that  he  flood 
feveral  engagements  with  the  able  Ruffian  generals,  at  the  head  of  large  bo¬ 
dies  of  troops,  and  committed  great  ravages  in  the  country.  But  being 
at  laft  totally  defeated,  and  takrn  pri loner,  he  was  brought  to  Mofcow  in 
an  iron  cage,  and  there  beheaded,  on  the  ztft  of  January,  1775. 

The  prefent  emprefs  of  Rullia,  notwithflanding  the  very  unfavourable 
circumftances  which  attending  her  taking  poffieffion  of  the  government  of 
that  empire,  has,  from  the  commencement  of  her  reign,  filled  her  high 
ftation  with  diflinguifhed  reputation  and  ability.  She  has  encouraged 
learning -and  the  arts,  and  endeavoured  greatly  to  extend  the  commerce^, 
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of  her  fubjefts  ;  though  the  extreme  defpotifm  of  the  Ruffian  govern 
ment  is  a  great  impediment  to  the  progrefs  of  the  aits  and  Sciences,  and 
to  the  real  profperity  of  the  empire.  Her  imperial  majefty  has,  however, 
effefted  many  beneficial  and  important  regulations  in  the  interior  police 
of  her  vaft  empire,  and  particularly  in  the  courts-of  juftice.  One  of  fhefe 
is,  the  abolition  of  the  ufe  of  torture  ;  and  file  has  alio  adopted  an  ex¬ 
cellent  p<!an  for  the  reformation  of  prifons.  The  new  code  of  laws  for 
which  fhe  hath  given  her  inftru&ions  is  yet  wanting  to  give  political  fe¬ 
licity  to  an  oppreffied  people.  But  one  of  the  moff  iemarkable  tranfac- 
tions  of  her  reign,  is  an  eftabliihment  of  an  armed  neutrality,  for  the 
protection  of  the  commerce  of  nations  not  at  war,  from  any  attacks,  or 
infults  from  belligerent  powers.  By  the  code  of  maritime  law,  which 
her  imperial  majefty  has  endeavoured  to  enforce,  neutral  (hips  are  to  en¬ 
joy  a  free  navigation,  even  from  port  to  port,  and  on  the  coafts  of  bel¬ 
ligerent  powers  ;  and  all  effedls  belonging  to  the  fubjeds  of  belligerent 
powers  are  looked  upon  to  be  as  free,  on  board  fuch  neutral  flnps,  ex¬ 
cepting  only  fuch  goods  as  are  exprefsly  ftipulated  contraband  in  her 
treatv  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain.  It  was  in  1780,  that  her  impe¬ 
rial  majefty  invited  the  powers  not  at  war  to  accede  to  this  armfu  neu¬ 
trality.  Thofe  who  engaged  in  it  were  to  make  a  common  caufe  of  it 
at  fea,  againft  any  of  the  belligerent  powers  who  fliould  violate,  with  re- 
fpeCl  to  neu'ral  nations,  thefe  principles  of  maritime  law.  The  armed 
neutrality  was  acceded  to,  the  fame  year,  by  the  kings  of  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  and  by  the  States-General. 

Catharine  II.  emprefs  of  all  the  Ruffias,  princefs  of  Anhalt  Zerbft,  was 
born  in  1729,  and  afeended  the  throne  in  1762,  upon  the  depofition  and 
death  of  her  hufband.  She  was  married  to  that  prince  whilft  duke  of 
Holftein  Gottorp,  in  1745,  by  whom  file  has  iilue  Paul  Petrowitz,  great- 
duke  of  Rufiia,  born  in  1754,  who  has  been  twice  married,  and  by  his 
prefent  duchefs,  the  princefs  of  Wittetnbergh,  has  had  two  fons  Alexander 
and  Conftantine,  and  a  daughter  Alexandrina  Pawleona. 
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ISLES  of  SCOTLAND. 

I  Shall,  according  to  the  general  plan  I  have  laid  down,  treat  of  the 
1  (lands  belonging  to  Scotland  before  I  proceed  to  the  defeription  of 
that  ancient  kingdom  ;  and  to  avoid  prolixity,  I  (hall  comprehend  under 
one  head,  thofe  of  Shetland,  Orkney,  and  the  Hebrides,  or  Weftern  ides. 

Situation  and  extent.]  The  illands  of  Shetland  lie  north-eaft  of 
the  Orcades,  or  Orkney-ifiands,  between  60  and  6t  degrees  of  north  lati¬ 
tude,  and  make  part  of  the  (hire  of  Orkney. 

The  Orcades  lie  north  of  Dungfby-head,  between  59  ahd  60  degrees  of 
north  latitude ;  divided  from  the  continent  by  a  tempeftuous  ftrait  called 
Pentlund  Frith,  24  miles  long  and  12  broad. 

The  Hebrides,  or  Weftern  ides,  are  very  numerous,  and  fomc  of  them 
large;  fituated  between  55  and  59  degrees  of  north  latitude. 

Climate.]  There  is  very  little  difference  in  the  climate  of  thefe 
tnand*,  the  air  being  keen,  piercing,  and  falubrious ;  fo  that  many  of  the 
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natives  live  to  a  great  age.  In  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  iflands  they  fee 
to  read  at  midnight  in  June  and  July  ;  and  during  four  of  the  fummer 
months  they  have  frequent  communications,  both  for  bufmefs  and  curi- 
oiity,  with  each  other,  and  with  the  continent :  the  reft  of  the  year,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  almoft  inacceffible,  through  fogs,  darknefs,  and  ftorms.  It 
is  a  certain  faff,  that  a  Scotch  fiffierman  was  imprifoned  in  May,  for  pub- 
lifhing  the  account  of  the  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange  being  raifed  to 
the  throne  of  England  the  preceding  November  ;  and  he  would  probably 
have  been  hanged,' had  not  the  news  been  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  a 
fhip. 

Chief  islands  and  towns.]  The  largeft  of  the  Shetland  iflands, 
which  are  forty-fix  in  number  (though  many  of  them  are  uninhabited) 
is  Mainland,  which  is  lixty  miles  in  length,  and  20  in  breadth.  Its  prin¬ 
cipal  town  is  Larwick,  which  contains  300  families ;  the  whole  number 
of  families  in  the  ifland  not  exceeding  500.  Skalloway  in  another  town, 
where  the  remains  of  a  caftle  are  ftill  to  be  feen,  and  it  is  the  feat  of  a 
prefbytery.  On  this  ifland  the  Dutch  begin  to  fifh  for  herrings  at  Mid- 
fummer,  ancT their  fifliing  feafon  lafts  fix  months. 

The  largeft  of  the  Orkney  Iflands,  which  are  about  thirty  in  number 
(though  feveral  of  them  are  unpeopled),  is  called  Pomona.  Its  length  is 
33  miles,  and  its  breadth,  in  fome  places,  nine.  It  contains  nine  parifli 
churches,  and  four  excellent  harbours. 

The  Ille  of  Mull,  in  the  Hebrides,  is  twenty-four  miles  long,  and  in 
fome  places  almoft  as  broad.  It  contains  two  parifhes,-  and  a  caftle,  call¬ 
ed  Duart,  which  is  the  chief  place  in  the  ifland.  The  other  principal 
wcftern  iflands  are,  Lewis,  or  Harries  (for  they  both  form  but  one  ifland), 
which  belongs  to  the  (hire  of  Rofs,  and  is  100  miles  in  length  and  13 
or  14  in  breadth,  its  chief  town  is  Stornway.  Sky,  belonging  to  the 
{hire  of  Invernefs,  is  40  miles  long,  and,  in  fome  places,  30  broad  ; 
fruitful,  and  well  peopled.  Bute,  which  is  about  ten  miles  long,  and 
three  or  four  broad,  is  famous  fur  containing  the  caftle  of  Rothfay,  which 
gave  the  title  of  duke  to  the  eldeft  fons  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  as  it 
now  does  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  Rothfay  is  likewife  a  royal  burgh  ; 
and  the  iflands  of  Bute  and  Arran  form  the  fliire  of  Bute.  The  ifles  of 
Ila  and  Jura  are  part  of  Argyleftiire,  and  contain  together  about  370 
fquare  miles,  but  thev  have  no  towns  worthy  notice.  North  Uift  con¬ 
tains  an  excellent  harbour,  called  Lochmaddy,  famous  for  herring-fifh- 
ing.  I  fliall  omit  the  mention  of  many  other  of  the  Hebrides  iflands, 
which  are  at  prefent  of  fmall  importance,  either  to  the  public,  or  the 
proprietors;  though,  probably,  they  may,  in  future  times,  be  of  great 
conEquence  to  both,  by  the  very  improveable  fillwries  upon  their  coafts. 
I  cannot  however,  avoid  mentioning  the  famous  ifle  of  Iona,  once  the 
feat  and  fanctuary  of  weftern  learning,  and  the  burying-place  of  many 
kings  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Norway.  It  is  ftill  famous  for  its  re- 
liques  of  fanftimonious  antiquity,  as  {hall  be  hereafter  mentioned.  Some 
authors  have  been  at  great  pains  to  defcribe  the  ifland  of  St.  Kilda,  or 
Hirt,  for  no  other  reafon,  that  I  can  difeover,  but  becaufe  it  is  the  re- 
'“moteft  of  all  the  north-weft  iflands,  and  very  difficult  ot  accefs  ;  for  it 
does  not  contain  above  thiriy-five  families,  all  of  which  are  proteftant,  and 
know  very  little  of  the  value  ot  money. 

Inhabitants,  customs,  popula- ?  It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that 
TION,  language,  and  religion.  )  the  inhabitants  of  the  Iflands 
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belonging  to  Scotland  can  be  fo  minutely  defcribed  here,  as  they  have 
been  by  fome  other  authors ;  not  fo  much  on  account  of  their  importance, 
as  their  curiofity.  Thofe  of  Shetland  and  Orkney  were  formerly  fubjetf: 
to  the  Normans,  who  conquered  them  in  1099?  a  few  years  after  they 
landed  in  England  under  William  called  the  Conqueror.  In  the  year 
1263  they  were  in  pofTeffion  of  Magnus  of  Norway,  who  fold  them  to 
Alexander  king  of  Scots,  and  he  gave  them  as  fiefs  to  a  nobleman  of  the 
name  of  Speire.  After  this,  they  were  claimed  by,  and  became  fubjedl 
to  the  crown  of  Denmark.  Chriftian  I.  in  the  reign  of  James  111.  con¬ 
veyed  them  in  property  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  as  a  marriage  portion 
with  his  daughter  Margaret,  and  all  future  pretenlions  were  entirely  ceded 
on  the  marriage  of  Jarpes  V  I.  of  Scotland  with  Anne  of  Denmark.  The 
ides  of  Shetland  and  Orkney  form  a  ftewartry,  or  fhire,  which  fends  a 
member  to  parliament.  Ar  preient  the  people  in  general  differ  little  from 
the  Lowlanders  of  Scotland  ;  only,  perhaps,  they  ate  more  honeft  and 
religious.  Men  of  fortune  there  have  improved  their  eftates  wonderfully 
of  late  years  ;  and  have  introduced  into  their  families  many  elegancies 
and  luxuries.  Thev  build  their  dwelling,  and  other  houfes,  in  a  moderp 
talle;  and  are  remarkable  for  the  finenefs  of  their  linen.  As  to  tne  com¬ 
mon  people,  they  live  upon  butter,  cbeefe,  fifh,  fea  and  land  fowl  (of 
which  they  have  great  plenty)  particularly  geefe  ;  and  their  chief  drink 
Is  whey,  which  they  have  the  ait  to  ferment,  a.s  to  give  it  a.  vinous 
quality.  In  fome  of  the  northern  ifiands,  'he  Norwegian,  which  is  called 
the  Norfe  language,  is  flill  fpoken.  Their  vail  intercom  fe  with  the 
Dutch,  during  the  fifhing  feafon,  renders  that  language  common  in  the 
Shetland  and  Oikney  ifiands.  The  people  there  are  as  expert  as  the 
Norwegians,  already  delcnbed.  in  feiztng  the  nefts  of  fea-fouls,  who 
build  in  the  mod  frightful  precipices  and  rocks.  The  people’s  tempt  ranee 
preferves  them  from  any  difeafes  known  to  luxury.  1  hey  cute  the  feurvy 
and  the  jaundice,  to  which  they  are  fubjeft,  with  the  powder  of  Jnail- 
fhells  and  feurvy-grafs,  of  which  they  have  pientv.  Their  teligion  is 
protefhmr,  and  according  to  the  difeipline  of  the  church  of  Scotland  • 
and  their  civil  infiitutlons  are  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  country 

to  which  they  belong.  .  . 

Nothincr  certain  can  be  menuoned  as  to  the  population  of  thefe  th-ee 
divifions  of  ifiands.  We  have  the  moft  undoubted  evidences  of  htftory, 
that  about  400  years  ago,  they  were  much  more  populous  than  they  are 
now  :  for  the  Hebrides  themfelves  were  known  often  to  fend  10,000  fight¬ 
ing  men  into  the  field,  without  prejudice  to  their  agriculture.  At  preterit 
tht  ir  numbers  are  faid  not  to  exceed  48,000.  The  people  of  the  Hebrides 
are  clothed,  and  live  like  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  who  fhall  heieaftcr  oe 
defcribed.  They  are  fimiiar  in  perfons,  confiitutions,  cufioms,  and  prer 
judices  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  more  polifhed  manners  of  the 
.Lowlanders  are  every  day  gaining  ground  in  the  Highland?.  Pei  haps  the 
defeendants  of  the  ancient  Caledonians,  in  a  few  years,  will  be  difceinible 
only  in  the  Hebrides.  ,  r  , 

Thofe  ifiands  a  one  retain  the  ancient  ufages  of  the  Celts,  as  aetcrioea 
by  the  oldett  and  bell  authors;  but.  with  a  ftrong  tinfttire  of  the  feudal 
conftitution.  Their  fhanachies  or  flory-tellers  lupply  the  place  of  the  an¬ 
cient  bards,  fo  famous  in  hiftory  ;  and  are  the  hitlorians,  or  rather  gene- 
a  log  ills,  as  well  as  poets,  of  the  nation  and  family.  The  chief  is  like  wife 
attended,  when  he  appears  abroad  with  his  mufician,  who  is  generally 
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bagpiper,  and  drelfed  in  the  manner,  but,  as  it  faid,  move  fump- 
tuo  Lilly  than  the  Englilh  minl'trels  in  lormer  times  *.  Notwithilanding  the 
contempt  in  which  that  mulic  is  fallen,  it  is  almoft  incredible  with  what 
care  and  attention  it  was  cultivated  among  thele  iilanders  fo  late  as  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent  century.  They  had  regular  colleges  and  pro- 
feflors,  and  the  lludents  took  degrees  according  to  their  proficiency.  Many 
of  the  Celtic  tites,  fome  of  which  were  too  barbarous  to  be  retained,  or 
even  mentioned,  are  now  abolifhed.  The  inhabitants,  however,  liiiipe- 
ferve  the  mod  profound  refpeX  and  affection  for  their  levcral  chieftains, 
notwithftanding  all  the  pains  that  have  been  taken  by  the  B  itifii  legifla- 
ture  to  break  thofe  connexions,  which  experience  has  {hewn  to  be  fo  dan¬ 
gerous  to  government.  The  common  people  are  but  little  better  lodged 
than  the  Norwegians  or  Laplanders  already  deferibed  ;  though  they  cer* 
tainly  fare  better,  for  they  have  oatmeal,  plenty  of  fill)  and  fowl,  cheefe, 
butter-milk,  and  whey ;  and  alfo  mutton,  beef,  goat,  kid,  and  verifon. 
They  indulge  themfelves,  like  their  foiefathers,  in  a  romantic  poetical 
turn,  which  is  an  enemy  to  indultry,  and  indeed  to  domeftic  and  perfonal 
cleanlinefs.  T  he  agility  of  both  fexes  in  the  exercil'es  of  the  field,  and  in 
dancing  to  their  favourite  mulic,  is  remarkal  le. 

The  reader  would  not  pardon  an  author,  who,  in  treating  of  this  fub- 
jeft  fhould  omit  that  remarkable  mantology,  or  gift  of  prophecy,  W'hich 
diftinguiflies  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides  under  the  name  o i'  jecoud 
fight.  It  would  be  equally  abfurd  to  attempt  to  difyi  ove  the  reality  of 
the  inltancesof  this  kind  that  have  been  brought  by  reputable  authors,  as 
to  admit  ail  that  has  been  faid  upon  the  iubjcCl.  The  adepts  of  the  le- 
cond  fight  pretend  that  they  have  certain  i  evolutions,  or  rat  tier  prefenta- 
tion,  either  really  or  tvp  cally,  which  fwim  before  their  eyes,  ot  certain 
events  that  are  to  happen  in  the  compafs  of  24  or  48  hours.  I  do  not, 
however,  from  the  bell  information,  oblcrve  that  any  two  of  thofe  adepts 
agree  as  to  the  manner  and  forms  of  thole  revelations,  or  that  they  have 
any  fixed  method  for  interpreting  their  typical  appearances.  The  truth 
feems  to  be,  that  thofe  iilanders,  by  indulging  them  elves  in  lazy  habits, 
acquire  vifionary  ideas,  and  overheat  their  imaginations  till  they  are  pre- 
fented  with  thoie  phantafms,  which  they  miflake  for  fatidical  or  prophetic 
manifellations.  They  inftantly  begin  to  prophefy  ;  and  it  would  he  ..b- 
furd  to  fuppoie,  that  amidft  many  thoulards  of  predictions,  lome  did  not 
happen  to  be  fulfilled  ;  and  thefe  being  well  atteiled,  gave  a  fajiClion  to 
the  whole. 

Many  learned  men  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  Hebrides,  being  the 
moll  welterly  illands  whee  the  Cebs  fettled,  their  language  mud  remain 
there  in  its  greateft  pu'ity.  This  opinion,  though  very  plaufible,  has 
failed  in  experience.  Many  Celticwvords,  it  is  true,  as  well  as  culloms, 
arc  there  found  ;  but  the  vail  intercourfe  which  the  Hebrides  had  with  the 
Danes,  the  Norwegians,  and  other  northern  people,  whole  language  is 
mixed  with  Sclavonian  and  Teutonic,  which  la  It  has  no  affinity  with 
the  Celtic,  has  rendered  their  language  a  compound  ;  fo  that  it  approaches 
in  no  degtee  to  the  purity  of  the  Celtic,  commonly  called  Erie,  which 
was  fpoken  by  their  neighbours  in  Lochaber  and  the  oppofite  coarts  of 
Scotland,  the  undoubted  defeendants  ol  the  Celts,  among  whom  their 
language  remains  more  unmixed. 


*  Spc  Percy’s  Reliques  of  Ancient  Englilh  Poetry,  in  3  vols. 
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The  religion  profeffed  in  the  Hebrides,  is  chiefly  prefbyterian,  aefia- 
bliflied  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  but  popery  and  ignorance  Hill  prevail 
among  fome  of  the’  i  flinders,  while  fuperllitious  practices  and  cuftoms 
feem  to  be  alinoft  grafted  in  their  nature. 

Soil,  mines,  and  quarries.]  Though  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
natural  philosophy  to  account  for  the  reafon,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the 
foil,  both  of  the  northern  and  weflern  iflands  belonging  to  Scotland,  has 
fuffered  an  amazing  alteraiien.  It  is  evident  to  the  eye-fight,  that  many 
of  thefe  iflands  have  been  the  habitation  of  thfe  Druids,  whofe  temples 
are  flill  vifible  in  moll  of  them  ;  and  thofe  temples  were  furrounded  by 
groves,  though  little  or  no  timber  now  grows  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
flumps  of  former  trees,  however,  are  difcernible,  as  are  many  velliges  of 
grandeur,  even  fince  the  admiffion  of  the  Chriftian  religion  ;  which  prove 
the  decreafe  of  the  riches,  power,  and  population  of  the  inhabitants. 
Experience  daily  fhews,  that  if  the  foil  of  the  northern  and  weflern  iflands 
till  of  late  were  barren,  cold,  and  uncomfortable,  it  was  owing  to  their 
>vant  of  culture  ;  for  fuch  fpots  of  them  as  are  now  cultivated,  produce 
corn,  vegetables,  and  garden-fluff,  more  than  fufficient  for  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  ;  and  even  fruit-trees  are  now  brought  to  maturity.  Tin,  lead,  and 
iilver  mines,  marl,  flate,  free-flone,  and  even  quarries  of  marble,  have 
been  found  upon  thefe  illands.  They  are  not  deflitute  of  fine  frefh  water  ; 
nor  of  lakes  and  rivulets  that  abound  with  excellent  trout.  At  the  fame 
time  it  muff  be  owned,  that  the  prefent  face  of  the  foil  is  bare,  and  un- 
crnamented  with  trees,  excepting  a  few  that  are  reared  in  gardens. 

Trade  and  manufactures.]  Thefe  are  all  in  their  infancy  in  thofe 
iflands.  The  reader  can  eafily  fuppofe,  that  their  llaple  commodities  con- 
fifl  of  fifii,  efpccially  herrings,  which  are  the  beft  in  the  world,  and, 
when  properly  cured,  are  equal  even  to  thofe  of  the  Dutch.  They  carry 
on  likewife  a  coufiderable  trade  in  down  and  feathers ;  and  their  flieep  af¬ 
ford  them  wool,  which  they  manufacture  into  coarfe  cloths;  ^nd  even 
their  linen  manufactures  make  no  fmall  progrefs  in  thefe  iflands.  They 
carry  their,  black  cattle  alive  to  the  adjacent  parts  cf  Scotland,  where 
they  aie  difpofed  of  in  fale  or  barter;  as  are  large  quantities  of  their 
mutton,  which  they  fait  in  the  hide.  Upon  the  whole,  application  and 
induflry,  with  fome  portion  of  public  encouragement,  are  only  wanting 
to  render  thefe  iflands  at  once  ornamental  and  beneficial  to  the  mother- 
country,  as  well  as  to  their  inhabitants. 

Beasts,  birds,  and  fishes.]  Little  can  be  faid  on  this  head,  that 
is  peculiar  to  thefe  iflands.  In  the  countries  already  defcribed,  mention  has 
been  made  of  moll  of  the  birds  and  fifties  that  have  been  difcovered  here ; 
only  it  is  thought  that  they  contain  a  fpeciesof  falcon  or  hawk,  of  a  more 
noble  or  docile  nature  than  any  that  are  to  be  found  elfewhere.  The 
Shetland  ifles  are  famous  for  a  fmall  breed  of  horfes ,  which  are  incredibly 
a  Clive,  ftrong,  and  hardy,  and  frequently  feen  in  the  flreets  of  London, 
yoked  to  the  fplendid  carriages  of  the  curious  and  wealthy.  The  coafls  of 
thofe  iflands,  till  within  thefe  20  years,  feemed,  however,  to  have  been 
created,  not  for  the  inhabitants,  but  for  flrangers.  The  latter  furnifh 
the  former  with  wines,  ftrong  liquors,  fpice,  and  luxuries  of  all  kinds, 
for  their  native  commodities,  at  the  gain  of  above  100  per  cent.  But  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  pernicious  traffic  now  draws  to  an  end.  Three 
thoufand  buffes  have  been  known  to  be  employed  in  one  year  by  the 
Dutch  in  the  herring  fifhery,  befides  thofe  fitted  out  by  the  Hamburghers, 
Bremeners,  and  other  northern  ports. 
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Rarities  and  curiosities,  1  Thefe  iflands  exbibit  many  preo-- 

artificial  and  natural.  £  nant  proofs,  in  their  churches  the 
veftiges  of  old  forts,  and  other  buildings,  both  facred  and  civil,  of ’what 
hath  been  already  obferved,  that  they  were  formerly  more  populous  than 
they  are  now.  The  ufe  and  conftruQion  of  fome  of  thofe  works  are  not 
eafily  accounted  for  at  prclent.  In  a  gloomy  valley  belonging  to  Hoy, 
one  of  the  wefiern  iflands,  is  a  kind  of  hermitage,  cut  out  of  a  ftone* 
called  a  dwarf-ftone,  36  feet  long,  18  broad,  and  nine  thick  ;  in  which  is 
a  fquare  hole,  about  two  feet  high,  for  an  entrance,  with  a  ftone  of  the 
fame  fize  for  a  door.  Within  this  entrance  is  the  refemblance  of  a  bed, 
with  a  pillow  cut  out  of  the  Hone,  big  enough  for  two  men  to  lie  on  •  at 
the  other  end  is  a  couch,  and  in  the  middle  a  hearth,  with  a  hole  cut  out 
above  for  a  chimney.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  recount  the  various  veliiges 
of  the  Druidical  temples  remaining  in  thefe  iflands,  fome  of  which  have 
required  prodigious  labour,  and  are  ftupendous  ere&ions,  of  the  fame 
nature  as  the  famous  Stonehenge  near  Salifbury.  Others  feem  to  be  me¬ 
morials  of  particular  perfons,  or  aftions,  confiding  of  one  large  ftone 
ftanding  upright :  fome  of  them  have  been  fculptured,  and  others  have 
ferved  as  l'epulchres,  and  are  compofed  of  ftones  cemented  together. 
Barrows,  as  they  are  called  in  England,  are  frequent  in  thefe  iflands ; 
and  the  monuments  of  Danifh  and  Norwegian  fortifications  might  long 
employ  an  able  antiquary  to  defcribe.  The  gigantic  bones  found  in  many 
burial-places  here,  give  room  to  believe,  that  the  former  inhabitants  were 
of  larger  fize  than  the  prefent.  it  is  likewife  probable,  from  fome  an¬ 
cient  remains,  particularly  catacombs,  and  nine  hlver  fibula  or  clafps, 
found  at  Stennis,  one  of  the  Orkneys,  that  the  Romans  were  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  thefe  parts. 

The  cathedral  of  Kirkwall,  the  capital  of  the  Orkneys,  is  a  fine  Gothic 
building,  dedicated  to  St.  Magnus,  but  now  converted  into  a  parifh 
church.  Its  roof  is  fupported  by  14  pillars  on  each  fide,  and  its  fteeple, 
in  which  is  a  good  ring  of  bells,  by'four  large  pillars.  The  three  gates 
of  the  church  are  chequered  with  red  and  white  polifiied  ftone,  embofled 
and  elegantly  flowered. 

The  Hebrides  are  ftill  more  diftinguifbed  than  the  Orkney  or  Shet¬ 
land  ifles  for  their  remains  of  antiquity  ;  and  it  would  far  exceed  the 
bounds  allotted  to  this  head,  were  we  even  to  mention  every  noted 
monument  found  upon  them,  dedicated  to  civil,  religious,  or  warlike 
purpofes.  We  cannot,  however,  avoid  taking  particular  notice  of  the 
celebrated  tfle  of  Iona,  called  St.  Columb-kill.  Not  to  enter  into  the 
hiltory  or  origin  of  the  religious  ereftions  upon  this  ifland,  it  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  fay,  that  it  feems  to  have  ferved  as  a  fantfluary  for  St.  Columba, 
and  other  holy  men  of  learning,  while  Ireland,  England,  and  Scotland, 
were  defolate  by  barbarifm.  It  appears  that  the  northern  pagans  often 
landed  here,  and  paid  no  regard  to  the  fanefity  of  the  place.  The  church 
of  Sr.  Mary  which  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cathedral,  is  a  beautiful  fa¬ 
bric.  It  contains  the  bodies  of  fome  Scotch,  Irifli,  and  Norwegian  kings, 
with  fome  Gaelic  inferiptions.  The  tomb  of  Columba,  who  lies  buried 
here,  is  uninfcribed.  The  fteep'e  is  large,  the  cupola  zi  feet  fquare,  the 
doors  and  windows  are  curioufiy  carved,  and  the  altar  is  of  the  fineft  mar¬ 
ble. .  Innumerable  are  the  inferiptions  of  ancient  cuftoms  and  ceremonies 
that  are  difcernible  upon  this  ifland;  and  which  give  countenance  to  the 
well-known  obfervation,  that  when  learning  was  nearly  extintft  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  it  found  a  refuge  in  Scotland,  or  rather  in  thefe  illands. 

The  iflands  belonging  to  Scotland  contain  likewife  fome  natural  curi- 
6  oiities 
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ofities  peculiar  to  themfelves  :  the  phafeoli  or  Molucca  beans,  have  been 
found  in  the  Orkneys,  driven,  as  fuppofed,  from  the  Weft  Indies,  by 
the  wefterly  winds,  which  often  force  a-fhore  many  curious  fhells  and  ma¬ 
rine  productions,  highly  efteemed  by  naturalifts.  In  the  parifh  of  Ham, 
a  large  piece  of  flag’s  horn  was  found  very  deep  in  the  earth,  by  the  in¬ 
habitants,  who  were  digging  for  marl  ;  and  certain  bituminous  effluvia  pro¬ 
duce  furprifing  phenomena,  which  the  natives  believe  to  be  lupei natural. 

But  fl>me  of  the  moft  aftonifhing  appeatances  in  nature  have  remained 
unddcribed ;  and,  t ill  lately,  unobierved  evtn  by  the  natives  of  thele 
iflands.  A  difcovery  referved  for  the  inquifnive  genius  of  Mr.  Banks, 
now  lit  Joftrph  Banks,  who,  in  relating  his  voyage  through  the  Hebrides, 
anno  1772,  lays,  “  We  were  no  foc-ner  arrived,  than  we  were  ftruck 
with  a  fcene  of  magnificence  which  exceeded  our  expedfati  ns,  though 
founded,  as  we  thought,  upon  the  molt  languinc  foundations ;  the  whole 
of  that  end  of  the  ilia n d  (viz.  Stafi'a,  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  a  mile 
in  breadth)  fupported  by  ranges  of  natural  pillars,  moflly  above  50  feet 
High ,  (landing  in  natural  colonnades,  according  as  the  bays  or  points  of 
land  formed  themfelves :  upon  a  firm  balls  of  folid  unformed  t©ck,  above 
thefe,  the  flratum  which  reaches  to  the  foil  or  furface  of  the  ifland,  va- 
»ied  in  thicknefs  as  the  ifland  itfelf  formed  into  hills  or  vallies  ;  each  hill, 
which  hung  over  the  columns  below,  forming  an  ample  pediment ;  feme 
of  thefe,  above  fixty  feet  in  thicknefs  from  the  bafe  to  the  point,  formed, 
by  the  Hoping  of  the  hill  on  each  fide,  almoft  in  the  fhape  of  thofe  ufed 
in  architedf  ure. 

“  Compared  to  this,  what  are  the  cathedrals  or  palaces  built  by  men  ? 
mere  models  or  play-things.  Imitations  as  d  minutive  as  his  works  will 
always  be,  when  compared  to  thofe  of  nature.  Where  is  now  the  boaft 
of  the  architect:  regularity,  the  only  part  in  which  he  fancied  himfclf  to 
exceed  his  miftrefs,  Nature,  is  here  found  in  her  poffeflion  ;  and  here  it 
has  been  forages  undeferibed. — Proceeding  farther  to  the  N.  W.  you  meet 
with  the  higheft  ranges  of  pillars,  the  magnificent  appearance  of  which  is 
pad  all  defeription  ;  here  they  are  bare  to  their  very  bafes,  and  the  llratum 
below  them  is  alfo  vifible.”  Mr.  Banks  particularifes  fundry  other  ap¬ 
pearances  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  ifland,  which  is  wholly  compofrd 
of  pillars  without  any  flratum.  In  foine  parts  of  Staffa,  iuftead  of  being 
pla-.ed  upiigln,  the  pillars  were  obferved  to  lie  on  their  fides,  each  foim- 
ing  a  fcgmint  of  a  circle;  but  the  1110ft  ftriking  objeCt  in  this  field  of 
feenery  is  Fingal’s  Cave,  which  Mr.  Banks  deferibes  in  the  following 
manner: — “  With  our  minds  full  of  fuch  reflections,  we  proceeded  .dong 
the  fliore,  treading  upon  another  Giant's  Caufeway ,  every  flone  being 
regularly  formed  in  a  certain  number  of  fides  and  angles ;  till,  in  a  fliort 
time  we  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  the  1110ft  magnificent,  I  fup- 
poie,  that  has  ever  been  deferibed  by  travellers  The  mind  can  hardly 


The  dimenfions  of  the  cave  are  thus  given  hy  Mr.  Banks  ; 

Feet 

.Length  of  the  cave  from  the  arch  withouf 

— 

-r- 

37 1 

From  the  pitch  of  the  arch  — 

-r- 

— 

2JQ 

Breadth  of  ditto  at  the  mouth  — 

— 

— 

53 

At  the  fartherend  —  — 

— 

— 

20 

Height  of  the  arch  at  the  mouth  — - 

— . 

— 

1  *  7 

At  the  end  —  — 

— 

— 

7o 

Height  of  an  outfde  pillar  — 

— 

— 

39 

Ot  one  at  the  N.  W  corner  — 

— 

— 

54 

Depth  of  water  at  the  mouth  — 

— 

— 

18 

At  the  bottom 

— - 

9 

form 
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form  an  idea  more  magnificent  than  fuch  a  fpace,  fupported  on  each 
fide  by  ranges  of  columns,  and  rooted  by  the  bottoms  of  thofe  which 
h^ve  been  broken  off  in  order  to  form  it ;  between  the  angles  of  which,  a 
yell.itvifii  ftalagmitic  matter  had  exuded,  which  lerves  to  define  the  angles 
precilely,  and  at  ‘he  lame  time  vary  the  colour,  with  a  great  deal  ot  ele- 
ganc  ;  and  to  render  it  hill  more  agieeable,  the  whole  is  lighted,  from 
without:  fo  that  the  f.i rthell  extremity  is  very  plainly  fcen  from  without: 
and  the  air  within  b'ing  agitated  by  the  flux  and  reflux  or  the  tide,  is 
perfectly  dry  and  wholefome,  free  entirely  from  the  damps  of  vapours  with 
which  natural  caverns  in  general  abound.” 

Mr.  Pennant,  who  alfo  made  a  voyage  to  thefeiflands  in  the  fame  year, 
had  a  glance  of  Staffa,  in  his  palTage  from  Iona  to  Mull,  but  was  pre¬ 
vented  bv  ft  rmy  weather  from  approaching  it.  “  On  the  weft:,  lays 
he,  “  appears  the  beautiful  groupe  of  the  Treafhunilh  ifles.  Neareft  lies 
Staffa,  a  new  Giant’s  Caufeway,  riling  admidft  the  waves,  but  with  co¬ 
lumns  of  double  the  height  of  that  in  Ireland :  glofly  and  refplendent, 
from  :hc  beams  of  the  eaftern  fun.”  And  in  the  ifle  of  Sky,  a  confider- 
able  way  northward,  he.  refumes  the  fubjedl.  “  We  h<.d  in  view  a  line 
leries  of  genuine  bafaltic  columns,  refembling  the  Giant’s  Caufeway  ; 
the  pillars  were  ab  ve  twenty  feet  high,  confifting  of  four,  five,  and  fix 
angle  bur  moftly  of  five.  At  4  l'mall  diftance  from  thefe  on  the  Hope  of 
a  hill,  i«  a  trad!  cf  fome  roads  entirely  formed  of  the  tops  of  feveral  fe- 
ries  of  columns,  even  and  clofe  fet,  forming  a  reticulated  furface  of 
amazing  beauty  and  curiofity.  This  is  the  mo  ft  northern  bafaltes  I  am 
acquainted  with  ;  the  laft  of  four  in  the  Britilh  dominions,  all  running 
from  fouth  to  north,  nearly  in  a  meridian  :  The  Giant’s  Caufeway  appears 
firft  ;  Staffa,  See.  fucceed*  ;  the  rock  Humbla  about  twenty  leagues  far¬ 
ther,  and  finally,  thofe  columns,  of  Sky:  the  depth  of  the  Ocean,  in  all 
probability,  conceals  the  vail  links  of  this  chain. 

Learning,  learned  men,  and  history.  See  Scotland. 
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Situation  and  Extent. 


Name.] 


Miles.  Degrees, 

Length  sro  i  ,  „  5  54  and  59  North  latitude. 

Breadth  190  \  beUVeen  \  I  and  6  Weft  longitude. 

THERE  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Scots  were  u<>t  the 
original  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom,  hut  of  the  Celt* 
or  Gauls,  which  they  invaded  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
and  having  conquered  the  Pidis,  the  territories  of  both  were  called  Scot¬ 
land  ;  and  that  the  word  Scot  is  no  other  than  a  corruption  of  Scuyth,  or 
Scythian,  being  01  iginally  from  that  immenfe  country,  called  Scythia  by 
the  ancients.  It  is  termed,  by  the  Italians,  Scotia  ;  by  the  Spaniards, 
Efcotia,  by  the  French,  Eicoffe ;  and  Scotland  by  the  Scots,  Germans, 
and  Engiilh. 

Boundaries.]  Scotland,  which  contains  an  area  of  27,794-  Square 
miles,  is  bounded  on  the  louth  by  England  ;  and  on  the  north,  eail,  an 


weft,  by  the  Deucalcdonian, 
she  Atlantic  ocean, 


German,  and  Irifti  leas,  or  more  properly. 

Divisions 
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Divisions  and  subdivisions.]  Scotland  is  divided  into  the  coun¬ 
tries  fouth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  the  capital  of  which,  and  of  all  the 
kingdom,  is  Edinburgh  ;  and  thofe  to  the  north  of  the  fame  river,  where 
the  chief  town  is  Aberdeen.  This  was  the  ancient  national  divilion  ;  but 
fame  modern  writers,  with  lels  geographical  accuracy,  have  divided  it 
into  Highlands  and  Lowlands,  on  account  of  the  different  habits,  man¬ 
ners,  and  eultoms  of  the  inhabitants  of  each. 

Eighteen  counties,  or  fhires,  are  allotted  to  the  fouthern  divilion,  and 
fifteen  to  the  northern  ;  and  thofe  counties  are  fubdivided  into  fheriffdoms 
fiewartries,  and  bailiwicks,  according  to  the  ancient  tenures  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  landholders. 


Shires. 


Sheriffdoms  and  other 
fubdivilions. 


Chief  Towns. 


1.  Edingburgh  (429*) '] 


i 


Mid  Lothian  —  • 


{ 


2.  Haddington  (121)  |  Eaft  Lothian  — 

3.  Merfe,  anciently  c  The  Merches,  and 

Berwick  -j-  ( 1 1 4)  J  Landerdale  — 
0  v  „  ,  (  Tiviotdale.  Lidfdale, 

4.  Roxbotough  (i63)|  Efkdale,and Eufdale 


H 


Edinburgh,  W.lon.  3. 
N.  lat.  56.  Muffel- 
burgh,  Leith,  and 
Dalkeith. 

Dunbar,  Haddington, 
and  north  Berwick. 


H 


Dunfe,  and  Lauder. 


5.  Selkirk 

6.  Peebles 


(19)  Ettrick  Foreft 
(42)  Tweedale 


8.  Dumfries 

9.  Wigtown 


7.  Lanerk  (388),  Clydefdale  — 


(188)  Nithfdale,  Annandale 

(190)  |  Galloway,  Weft  part 

xo.KIrcudbright(ioo)  Galloway,  Eaft  part 

a-  /  o  \  \  Kvle,  Carrie,  and 

si.  Air  (280K  v.  ■  , 

v  '1  Cunningham  — 

12.  Dumbarton  (66)  Lenox 

13.  Bute  (34)  and  \  Bute,  Arran  and Caith- 

14.  Caithnefs  (105)  1  nefs  —  — 


15.  Renfrew  ( 1 26)  |  Renfrew  — 
26.  Stirling  (76)  Stirling  ’  — 


?  1  Tedburgb.  Kelfo,  and 
\  }  Metrofs. 

Selkirk. 

Peebles. 

Glafgow,  W.  Ion.  4-3. 
N.  lat.  55-52.  Ha¬ 
milton,  Lanerk,  and 
Rutherglen. 
Dumfries,  Annan. 

H  Wigtown,  Stranraer, 
and  Whitehorn. 
Kircudbright. 

;r  Air,  Kilmarnock,  Ir- 
i  win,  Maybole,  Stew- 
arton  and  Saltcots. 
Dumbarton.  — 

HRothfay.  —  — 

Wick,  N.  lat.  58-40. 
and  Thurfo. 

H  Renfrew,  Paifley, 

Greenock,  and  JPort- 
Glafgow. 

Stirling  and  Falkirk. 


*  The  numbers  fhew  the  proportion  of  militia  as  propofed  to  be  raifed  in  each 
Lire,  when  that  icheme  was  laid  before  parliament  in  177 5, 

f  Berwick,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Tweed,  belonging  formerly  to  Scotland,  and 
gave  name  to  a  country  in  that  kingdom  :  but  it  is  now  formed  into  a  town  and  county 
of  itfelj,  in  a  political  fenfe  diflimft  from  England  and  Scotland,  having  its  own  pri¬ 
vileges. 

17.  Lin- 
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Shires. 


*57 

Chief  Towns. 


»7* 


i 


1 8. 


Argvle 


>9 


20. 


Sheriffdoms  and  other 
fubdivifions. 

1  f  Linlithgow, Burrough- 
Linlithgow  (8o)  ^  Weft  Lothian  ~  i  ftonnefs,&  Queen's- 

J  L  ferry. 

f  Argyle,  Cowal,  Knap--)  f 

I  Dale,  Kintire,  and  I  j 

Lorn,  with  part  of  |  J 

the  Weftcrn  Ifles.  W  T  y,  a  „ 

(SHK  particularly  Iflaju-  Inverary,  Dunftaff- 
ra,  Mull,  Wirt,  Te-  nagfc.KilloMter.and 

rif,  Col,  and  Lif- 
L  more. 

Perth,  Athol,  Gowry,  f 

Broadalbin,  Mon?  J  Perth,  Scone,  Dum- 
(57°)^  teith,  Strathern,  j  blane,  Blair,  and 

Stormont,  Glen-  /  Dunkeld. 

fliield,  and  Raynork  ^  C 

Kinkardin  (109)  ^Merns  -  ~  H  ^Kinc  rdif  ^’  ^ 

f  Old  Aberdeen,  W.  Ion. 


Campbeltown. 


Perth. 


:r. 


Aberdeen  (55 1)<  Mar^uchan  G-ujoch  .  «ew  «u«««n,  rnt- 
'  and  Strathbogie  n  lerlburgh,  Peterhead, 

Kintore,  Strathbogie, 

j  1 


1-40.  N.  lat.  57-2Z- 
New  Aberdeen,  Fra- 


f  Aird,  Strathglafs,  Sky,  • 

)  Loehaber^md n°C  l  Invernefs,  InvejLchy, 
£,  Glenmorifo 


Inverary,  and  Old 
Meldrum. 


’2. 

J3- 

*4* 


Badenoch, 7  j 

Glenmorifon  j  [  PortAuguftus,Boileau. 

Nairne  (27)  and  (  Weftern  part  of  Mur- 


Invernefs  (282) 

7)  3nt^ 

Cromartie  (24)  \  ray  and  Cromartie 


25.  Fife 


:6.  Forfar 


(387)< 


Fife  — 


l 


BamfF 


(326)  |  Forfar,  Angus  — 

!  Bamff,  Strathdovern, 
Boyne  Euzy,  Bal 
veny,  Strathawin 
and  part  of 

Sutherland  ( 100)  J  Str?th"avfr  and  Su 
v  '  l  therland 
Ciacmannan  (31) 


Nairne,  Cromartie. 

St.  Andrews,  Cowper, 
Falkland,  Kirkaldy, 
Innerkythen,  Ely, 
Burnt  I  (land,  Dum- 
fermline,  Dyfart,  An- 
ftrutherand  Aberdour. 

UMontrofe,  Forfar, 
Dundee,  Arbroih, 


7* 

:8. 

■9' 

and 
;o.  Kinrofs 


>,  Bal.’  7  [  . 

ithawin,  t  j  BamS 
Buchan  J  [ 


and  Brechin. 

Bamff  and  Cullen. 


and  bu-  | 


Strathy  and  Dornoch. 


(a3) 


Fife  part 


^  Culrofs,  Ciacmannan, 
Alloa,  and  Kinrofs. 


7  (  Culr 

1  \  A" 


31.  Rofs 
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Chief  Towns, 


31.  Rofs 


(zot)<( 


Sheriffdoms  and  other 
fubdivifions. 

'  Eafter and Wefter Rofs,]  f 
Ides  of  Lewis, Loch-  I  I 

broom,  Lochcarren,  |  f  Taine,  Dingwal,  For- 
Ardmeanach,  Red-  trofe,  Rofamarkie, 


and  New  Kelfo. 


32.  Elgin 

33.  Orkney 


caftle,  Ferrintofli, 

Strathpeffer,  and  j 
(_  Ferrindonald  J  ^ 

(tac)  Muiray  andStrathfpey  Elgin  and  Forres. 

r  ■>  f  Kirkwall, W.lon. 3.  N. 

Iiles  of  Orkney  and  I  \  lat.  59-45 

Shetland  —  >  <  Skalloway,  near  the 

J  Meridian  of  London 
(_  N.  lat.  61. 


(‘83) < 


In  all  thirty-three  {hires,  which  choofe  thirty  reprefcntatives  to  fit  in 
the  parliament  of  Great-Britain  ;  Bute  and  Caithnefs  choofing  alternately, 
as  do  Nairne  and  Cromartie,  and  Clacmannan  and  Kinrofs. 


The  royal  boroughs  which  choofe  reprefentatives  are, 


Edinburgh  — 

Kirkwall,  Wick,  Dornoch,  ? 

Dingwall,  and  Tayne  $ 

Fortrofe,  Invernefs,  Nairne,  and  ) 
Forres  —  —  ) 

Elgin,  Cullen, BamfF,  Inverary,  j 
and  Kintore.  —  f 

Aberdeen,  Bervie,  Montrofe,  1 
Aberbrothe,  and  Brechin  j 
Forfar,  Perth,  Dundee,  Cowper,  I 
and  St.  Andrews  —  j 
Crail,Kilrenny,  Anftruther  Eaft  ^ 
and  Weft,  and  Pittenweem 
Dyftrt,  Kirkaldy,  Kinghorne, 
and  Burnt  Ifland 


ighorne,  ^ 


Innerkythen,  Dumfermlin,  J 

Queensferry,  Culrofs,  and  £ 

Stirling  J 

Glafgow, Renfrew,  Rutherglen,  J 
and  Dumbarton  —  J 

Haddington, Dunbar, NorthBer-  1 
wick,  Lauder,  and  Jedburgh  J 
Selkirk,  Peebles,  Linlithgow,  } 
and  Lanerk  —  3 

Dumfries,  Sanquehar,  Annan,  ) 
Lochmaban  and  Kircudbright  3 
Wigtown,  New  Galloway,  1 

Stranrare,  and  Whitehorn,  3 

Air,  Irwin,  Rorhfay,  Campbel-  i 
town,  and  Inverary  —  j 


Climate,  soil,  air  and  water.,]  In  the  northern  parts,  day¬ 
light,  at  Midfummer,  iafts  18  hours  and  5  minutes;  and  the  day  and 
night  in  winter  are  in  the  fame  proportion.  The  air  of  Scotland  is  more 
temperate  than  could  be  expefied  in  fo  northerly  a  climate.  This  arifes 
partly  from  the  variety  of  its  hills,  vallies,  rivers,  and  lakes ;  but  ftill 
more,  as  in  England,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  fea,  which  affords  thofe 
warm  breezes,  that  not  only  foften  the  natural  keennefs  of  the  air,  but. 
by  keeping  it  in  perpetual  agitation,  render  it  pure  and  healthful,  and  pre¬ 
vent  thofe  epidemic  diftempers  that  prevail  in  many  other  countries.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  fome  high  mountains,  however,  which  are  general¬ 
ly  covered  with  {'now,  the  air  is  keen  and  piercing  for  about  nine  months 
in  the  year.  The  foil  in  general  is  notfo  fertile  as  that  of  England  ;  and 
in  many  places  lefs  fitted  for  agriculture  than  for  pafture.  At  the  fame 
time  there  are  particular  plains  and  vallies  of  the  moil  luxuriant  fertility. 
The  finer  panicles  of  earth,  inceffantly  walked  down  from  the  mountains, 
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and  repofited  in  thefe  vallies  affird  them  a  vegetative  nourifiimenr,  which 
is  capable  of  carrying  the  it.  ongeff  plants  to  perfection  :  though  experence 
has  proved,  that  many  vegetables  and  hortulane  productions"  do  not  come 
fo  foon  to  maturity  in  this  country  as  in  England.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
great  variety  of  foils  in  Scotland,  the  face  of  which  is  agreeably  diverfified 
by  a  charming  intermixture  of  natural  objects.  The  vaft  inequalities  of 
the  ground,  if  unfavourable  to  the  labours  of  the  hulbandman,  are  parti¬ 
cularly  pleafing  to  a  traveller,  and  afford  thole  delightful  fuuations  for 
country  houfes,  of  which  many  of  the  Seottilh  nobility  and  gentry  have 
lo  judicioufly  availed  themftlves.  It  is  their  fuuation,  more  than  any  ex- 
pcnlive  magnificence  that  occalions  the  feats  of  the  dukes  of  Argyle  and 
Athol,  of  lord  Hopton,  and  many  others,  to  fix  the  attention  of  every 
traveller.  The  water  in  Scotland,  as  every  where  elfe,  depends  on  the 
qualities  of  the  foil  through  which  it  paffes.  Water  puffing  through  a 
heavy  foil  is  turbid  and  noxious,  but  filtrating  through  fandor  gravel,  it  is 
clear,  light,  and  falurary  to  the  ffomach.  This  laft  is  in  general  the  cafe 
m  Scotland,  where  the  water  is  better  than  that  of  more  fouthern  climates, 
in  proportion  as  the  land  is  worle. 

Mountains.]  The  principal  mountains  in  Scotland,  are  the  Grampian 
hills,  which  run  from  eaft  to  well,  from  near  Aberdeen  to  Cowal  in  Ar- 
gylefhire,  almoil  the  whole  ffieadth  of  the  kingdom.  Another  chain  of 
mountains  called  the  Pentland  hills,  runs  through  Lothian  and  join  thofe 
of  Tweedale.  A  third,  called  Lammer  Muir,  nfe  near  the  eafiern  coail, 
and  runs  weftward  through  the  Merfe.  Befides  thofe  continued  chains’ 
among  which  we  may  reckon  rhe  Cheviot  or  Tivior-Hills,  on  the  borders 
of  England,  Scotland  contains  many  detached  mountains,  which,  from 
their  i  onical  figure,  fometimes  go  by  the  Celtic  word  Laws.  Many  of 
them  are  ltupendidully  high,  and  of  beautiful  forms  j  but  too  numerous 
to  be  particularized  here. 

Rivers,  lakes,  and  forests  ]  The  large!!  river  in  Scotland  is  the 
Forth,  which  rifes  in  Monteith  near  Callendar,  and  puffing  by  Stirling, 
after  a  number  of  beautiful  meanders,  difeharges  itfelf  near  Edinburgh 
into  that  arm  of  the  German  fea  to  which  it  gives  the  name  of  Frith  of 
Forth.  Second  to  the  Forth  is  the  Tay,  which  illues  out  of  Loch  Tav, 
in  Broadalbin,  and  running  fouth-eaft,  paffes  the  town  of  Pei  th,  and  falls 
into  the  fea  at  Dundee.  The  Spey,  which  is  called  the  moft  rapid  river 
in  Scodand,  iffues  from  a  lake  of  the  fame  name  in  Badenoch,  and,  run¬ 
ning  from  fou'h-wel!  to  north-caff,  falls  into  the  fea  near  Elgin  ;  as  do  the 
rivers  Dee  and  Don,  which  run  from  weft  to  eail,  and  difembogue  them- 
felves  at  Aberdeen.  The  Tweed  rifes  on  the  borders  of  Lanerklhire,  and, 
after  many  beautiful  ferpentine  tnrnings,  difeharges  itielf  into  the  fea  at 
Berwick,  wherp  it  ferves  as  a  boundary  between  Scotland  and  England,  on 
the  ealfern  fide.  The  Clyde  is  a  large  liver  on  the  weft  of  Scotland,  lias 
its  rife  in  Annanduie,  runs  north-well  through  the  valley  of  that  name, 
and,  after  puffing  by  Laneik,  Hamilton,  the  city  of  Glafgow,  Renfrew, 
.Dunbarton,  and  Greenock,  falls  into  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  oppofire  to  the 
lfle  of  Bute.  Befides  thofe  capital  rivers,  Scotland  conrains  many  of  an  in¬ 
ferior  fort,  well  provided  with  faltnon,  trour,  and  odier  fiffie?,  which  equallv 
enrich  andbeautify  the  coun-ry.  Several  of  thofe  tivers  s;o  bv  ihe  name  of 
JE/a',  w  hich  is  the  old  Celtic  name  for  water.  The  gn-ateft  improvement 
for  inland  navigation  that  has  been  attempted  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain, 
was  undertaken  at  a  very  conliderable  expence,  by  a  focitry  of  public- 
fpinted  gemlunen,  for  joining  the  rivers  Forth  and  Clyde  together;  by 
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which  a  communication  has  been  opened  between  the  eaft  and  weft  Teas, 
to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

The  lakes  of  Scotland  (there  called  Lochs)  are  too  many  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  defcribed.  Thofe  called  Loch  Tay,  Loch  Lomond,  Lochefs, 
Loch  Au,  and  one  or  two  more,  prefent  us  with  fuch  pi&urefque  fcenes  as 
are  fcarcely  equalled  in  Europe,  if  we  except  Ireland.  Several  of  thefe 
lakes  are  beautifully  fringed  with  woods,  and  contain  plenty  of  frefh  water 
fhli.  The  Scotch  fometimes  give  the  name  of  a  loch  to  an  arm  of  the  fea ; 
for  example  Loch  Fyn,  which  is  60  miles  long  and  four  broad,  and  is  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  excellent  herrings.  The  Loch  of  Spinie,  near  Elgin,  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  number  of  fwans  and  cygnets,  which  often  darken  the  air 
with  their  flights  ;  owing,  as  fo me  think,  to  the  plant  olorina,  which  grows 
in  its  waters,”  with  a  ftraight  ftalk,  and  a  clufter  of  feeds  at  the  top._  Near 
Lochnefs  is  a  hill  almoft  two  miles  perpendicular,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a 
lake  of  cold  frefh  water,  about  30  fathoms  in  length,  too  deep  ever  yet  to 
be  fathomed,  and  which  never  freezes ;  whereas,  but  17  miles  from  thence, 
the  lake  Lochanwyn,  or  Green  Lake,  is  covered  with  ice  all  the  year 
round.  The  ancient  province  of  Lochaber,  receives  that  name  from  be- 
ino-  the  mouth  of  the  lochs,  by  means  of  which  the  ancient  Caledonians, 
the  genuine  defendants  of  the  Celts,  were  probably  enabled  to  preferve 
themfelves  independent  on,  and  unmixed  w’ith  the  Lowlanders.  Befides 
thefe  rivers  and  lochs,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention,  the  coafts  of 
Scotland  are  in  many  parts  indented  with  large,  bold,  and  navigable  bays 
or  arms  of  the  fea  ;  as  the  bay  of  Glenluce  and  Wigtoun  bay  ;  fometimes 
they  are  called  Friths,  as  the  Solway  Frith,  which  feparates  Scotland  from 
England  on  the  weft ;  the  Frith  of  Forth,  Murray  Frith,  and  thofe  of 
Cromarty  and  Dornoch. 

The  face  of  Scotland,  even  where  it  is  moft  uninviting,  prefents  us 
with  the  moft  incontrovertible  evidences  of  its  having  formerly  abound¬ 
ed  wiih  timber.  The  deepeft  moffes,  or  moraffes,  contain  large  logs  of 
wood  ;  and  their  waters  being  impregnated  with  turpentine  have  a  preierv- 
ing  quality,  as  appears  by  the  human  bodies  which  have  been  difeovered 
in°thofe  moffes.  The  Sylva  Caledonia,  or  Caledonian  foreft,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  which  are  now  thought  to  be  Etrick  wood,  in  the  fouth  of  Scot¬ 
land,  is  famous  in  antiquity  for  being  the  retreat  of  the  Caledonian  wild 
boars ;  but  luch  an  animal  is  not  now  to  be  feen  in  Scotland.  Several 
woods,  however,  ftill  remain  in  that  country  ;  and  many  attempts  have 
been  made  for  reducing  them  into  charcoal,  for  the  ufe  of  furnaces  and 
founderies ;  but  lying  at  a  great  diftance  from  water-carriage,  though  the 
work  l'uceeeded  perfectly  in  the  execution,  they  were  found  impradticable 
to  be  continued.  Fir  trees  grow  in  great  perfection  almoft  all  over  Scot¬ 
land,  and  form  beautiful  plantations.  The  Scotch  oak  is  excellent  in  the 
Highlands,  where  i'ome  woods  reach  20  or  30  miles  in  length,  and  four  or 
five  in  breadth  ;  but  through  the  inconveniency  already  mentioned,  with¬ 
out  being  of  much  emolument  to  the  proprietors. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  Though  Scotland  does  not  at  prefent  boaft  of 
its  gold  mines,  yet,  it  is  certain,  that  it  contains  inch,  or  at  leaft  that  Scot¬ 
land  foimerly  afforded  a  confiderable  quantity  of  that  metal  for  its  coinage. 
James  V.  and  his  father  contracted  with  certain  Germans  for  working  the 
mines  of  Crawford-Moor :  and  it  is  an  undoubted  faCt,  that  when  James 
V.  married  the  French  king’s  daughter,  a  number  of  covered  difhes,  filled 
with  coins  of  Scotch  gold,  were  prefented  to  the  guefts  by  way  of  delert. 
The  civil  wars  and  troubles  which  followed,  under  his  daughter,  and  in  the 
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minority  of  his  grandfon,  drove  thofe  foreigners,  the  chief  of  whom  was 
called  Cornelius,  from  their  works,  which  fince  that  time  have  never  been 
recovered.  Some  fmall  pieces  of  gold  have  been  found  in  thofe  parts 
walhed  down  by  the  floods.  It  likevvife  appears  by  the  public  records, 
that  thofe  beautiful  coins,  flruck  by  James  V.  called  bonnet-pieces,  were 
fabricated  of  gold  found  in  Scotland,  as  were  other  medals  of  the  fame 
metal. 

Several  landlords  in  Scotland  derive  a  large  profit  from  their  lead, 
tnines,  which  are  faid  to  be  very  rich,  and  to  produce  large  quantities  of 
filvcr,  but  we  know  of  no  filver  mines  that  are  worked  at  prefent.  Some 
copper  mines  have  been  found  near  Edinburgh  ;  and  many  parts  of  Scot¬ 
land,  in  the  eaft,  weft,  and  northern  counties,  produce  excellent  coal  of 
various  kinds,  large  quantities  of  which  are  exported,  to  the  vaft  emolu¬ 
ment  of  the  public.  Lime-ftone  is  here  in  great  plenty,  as  is  free-ftone ; 
fo  that  the  houfes  of  the  better  fort  are  conftrudted  of  the  moft  beautiful 
materials.  The  indolence  of  the  inhabitants  of  many  places  of  Scotland, 
where  no  coal  is  found,  prevented  them  from  fupplying  that  defedt  by 
plantations  of  wood  ;  and  the  peat-mofles  being  in  many  parts,  of  the  north 
efpecialiy,  almoft  exhaufted,  the  inhabitants  are  put  to  great  difficulties 
for  fuel :  however,  the  tafte  for  plantations,  of  all  kinds,  that  now  pre¬ 
vails,  w'ill  foon  remedy  that  inconveniency. 

Lapis  lazuli  is  faid  to  be  dug  up  in  Lanerkfliire ;  alum  mines  have  been 
found  in  Bamfffliire;  cryftal,  variegaicd  pebbles,  and  other  tranfparent 
ftones,  which  admit  of  the  fineft  poiifli  for  feals,  are  found  in  various  parts ; 
as  are  talc,  flint,  fea-fliells,  potter’s  clay,  and  fuller’s  earth.  The  ftones 
which  the  country  people  call  elf-arrow-heads,  and  to  which  they  allign  & 
fupernatural  origin  and  ufe,  were  probably  the  flint-heads  of  arrows  made 
ufe  of  by  the  Caledonians  and  ancient  Scots.  No  country  produces  great¬ 
er  plenty  of  iron  ore,  both  in  mines  and  ftones,  than  Scotland  ;  of  which 
the  proprietors  now  begin  to  tafte  the  fweets,  in  their  founderies,  as  at 
Carron,  and  other  metalline  manufactures. 

Vegetable  and  animal  pro-  }  It  is  certain  that  the  foil  of  Scot- 

ductions,  ey  sea  and  land.  $  land  may  be  rendered,  in  many 
parts,  nearly  as  fruitful  as  that  of  England.  It  is  even  faid,  that  fome 
tradls  of  the  lowf  countries  at  prefent  exceed  in  value  Englifli  eftates  of  the 
fame  extent,  becaufc  they  are  fo  far  lefs  exhaufted  and  worn  out  than  thofe 
of  the  fouthern  pans  of  the  ifland  ;  and  agriculture  is  now  perhaps  as  well 
underftood,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  among  many  of  the  Scoich  land¬ 
lords  and  farmers  as  it  is  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

Such  is  the  mutability  of  things,  and  the  influence  of  commerce,  that  a 
very  conliderable  part  of  the  landed  property  has  lately  (perhaps  happily 
for  the  public)  fallen  into  new  hands.  The  merchants  of  Glafgow,  who 
are  the  life  and  foul  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  while  they  are  daily  in¬ 
troducing  new  branches  of  commerce,  are  no  lefs  attentive  to  the  progrefs 
of  agriculture,  by  which  they  do  their  country  in  particular,  and  the  whole 
ifland  in  general,  the  moft  eflential  fervice.  The  adtive  genius  of  thefe 
people  extends  even  to  moors,  rocks,  and  marfhes,  which  being  hitherto 
reckoned  ufelefs,  were  consequently  negledfed,  but  are  now  brought  to 
produce  certain  fpecies  of  grain  or  timber,  for  which  the  foil  is  beft 
adapted. 

But  the  fruits  of  Ikill  and  induflry  ace  chiefly  perceivable  in  the  counties 
lying  upon  the  river  Forth,  called  the  Lothians,  where  agriculture  is 
thoroughly  underftood,  and  the  farmers,  who  generally  rent  from  3  to 
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cool,  per  ann.  are  well  fed,  well  clothed,  apd  comfortably  lodged.  The 
reverfe,  however,  may  be  obferved  of  a  very  conftderable  partot  Scotland, 
which  (lill  remains  in  a  date  of  nature,  and  where  the  landlords,  ignorant 
of  their  real  intercd,  vefule  to  grant  fuch  leafes  as  would  encourage  the 
tenant  to  improve  his  own  farm.  In  fuch  places  the  hufbandmen  barely  ex- 
id  upon  the  gleanings  of  a  l'canty  farm,  feldom  exceeding  20  or  30I.  per 
ann/ihe  cattle  are  lean  and  fmall,  the  houfes  mean  beyond  exprelhon,  and 
the  face  of  the  country  exhibits  the  mod  deplorable  marks  of  poverty  and 
ctppreffion.  Indeed,  from  a  midaken  notion  of  the  landed  people  in  gene¬ 
ral,  the  greateil  part  of  the  kingdom  lies  naked  and  expoled,  for  want  of 
fuch  hedge-rows  and  planting  as  adorn  the  country  of  England.  They 
confider  hedges  as  ufelefs  and  cumberfome,  as  occupying  more  room  than 
what  they  call  done  inclofures,  which,  except  in  the  Lothians  already 
mentioned,  are  generally  no  other  than  low  paltry  walls,  huddled  up  of 
loofe  dones,  without  lime  or  mortar,  which  yield  a  bleak  and  mean  ap- 

The  foil  in  general  produces  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  hemp,  flax, 
hay,  and  padure.  In  the  fou  hern  counties  the  fined  garden  fruits,  par¬ 
ticularly  apiicots,  nectarines,  and  peaches,  are  faid  to  fall  little,  if  at  all, 
ihort  of  thofe  in  England  ;  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  common  Iruits. 
The  uncultivated  parts  of  the  Highlands  abound  in  various  kinds  of  lalu- 
brious  and  pleafant  tailed  berries ;  though  it  mud  be  owned  that  many 
-extenfive  traCts  arc  covered  with  a  drong  heath.  The  fea-coad  produces 
the  alga-marina,  dulfe  or  dulifli,  a  molt  wholefome  nutritive  weed,  in  great 
quantities,  and  other  marine  plants. 

The  fifties  on  the  coalt  of  Scotland  are  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
iflands  and  countries  already  deferibed  ;  but  the  Scots  have  improved  in 
their  fiftieths  as  much  at  they  have  in  their  manufadures  and  agncluture  ; 
for  focieties  have  been  formed,  which  have  carried  that  branch  of  national 
wealth  to  a  perfe&ion  that  never  was  before  known  in  that  country  ;  and 
bids  fair  to  emulate  the  Dutch  themfelves  in  curing,  as  well  as  catching, 
their  fill).  In  former  times,  the  Scots  feldom  ventured  to  fifli  above  a 
league’s  didance  from  the  land  ;  but  they  now  ply  in  the  deep  waters  as 
boldly  and  fuccefsfully  as  any  of  their  neighbours.  Them  falmons,  which 
they  can  fend  more  early,  when  prepared,  to  the  Levant  and  fouthern 
markets  thaw  the  Englifli  and  Iridi  can,  are  of  great  fervice  to  the  nation, 
as  the  returns  are  generally  made  in  fpecie,  or  beneficial  commodities.  . 

This  country  contains  few  or  no  kinds,  either  of  wild  or  domedic  ani¬ 
mals,  that  are  not  common  with  their  neighbours.  The  red-deer  and  the 
roe-buck  are  found  in  the  Highlands,  bur  their  fldh  is  not  comparable  to 
En<difli  venifon.  Hares,  and  ail  other  animals  for  game,  are  hfere  plenti¬ 
ful ;  as  are  the  groufe  and  heath-cock,  which  is  a  mod  delicious  bitd,  as 
likewife  are  the  capperknily,  and  the  ptarmacan,  which  is  of  the  pbeafant 
kind,  but  thefe  birds  are  fcarce  even  in  the  Highlands,  and  when  difeo- 
vered  are  very  (by.  The  numbers  of  black  cattle  that  cover  the  hills  of 
Scotland  towards  the  Highlands,  and  dieep  that  are  fed  upon  the  beautiful 
mountains  of  Tweedale,  and  other  parts  of  the  fouth,  are  almod  incredible, 
and  formerly  brought  large  fums  into  the  country  ;  the  black  cattle  efpe- 
cially,  which,  when  fattened  on  the  fouthern  paftures,  have  been  reckoned 
fuperior  to  Englifh  beef.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  hovvever,  that  this  trade  is 
now  on  its  decline,  by  the  vad  increafe  of  manufactures,  whofe  demand 
for  butcher’s  meat  mult  lefien  the  exportation  of  cattle  into  England.  Some 
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sir e  of  opinion,  that  a  fufficient  rtock,  by  proper  methods,  may  be  raifed 
to  fopply  both  markets,  to  the  great  emolument  of  the  nation. 

Formerly  the  kings  of  Scotland  were  at  infinite  pains  to  mend  the  breed 
of  the  Scorch  horfes  by  importing  a  larger  and  more  generous  kind  from 
the  continent :  but  the  truth  is,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  th  it  was  ta¬ 
ken,  it  was  found  that  the  climate  and  foil  of  Scotland  was  Unfavourable 
to  that  noble  animal,  for  they  diminilhed  both  in  fize  and  fpirit ;  fo  that 
about  the  time  of  the  Union,  few  horfes,  natives  of  Scotland,  were  of  much 
value.  Great  efforts  have  been  made  of  late  to  introduce  the  Englilh  and 
foreign  breeds,  and  much  pains  have  been  taken  for  providing  them  with 
proper  tood  and  management,  but  with  what  fuccefs  time  alone  can  dif- 
covsr. 

Population,  inhabitants,  ?  The  population  of  Scotland  is  ge- 

manners,  and  customs.  J  nerallv  fixed  at  about  a  million  and  a 
halt  of  fouls.  This  calculation  refts  merely  upon  vague  conjedlures,  as  f 
know  of  no  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  fupport  even  its  probability.  If 
we  form  anertimaie  upon  any  known  princip'e,  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland 
are  far  more  numerous.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  fome  public  encourage¬ 
ment  has  not  been  given  to  bring  this  matter  nearer  ;o  a  certainty,  which 
might  be  done  by  the  returns  of  the  clergy  from  their  fevera!  panflies.  The 
only  records  at  prefent  that  can  be  appealed  to,  are  thofe  of  the  army ;  and, 
by  the  bell  information,  they  make  the  number  of  foldiers  furniflied  by 
Scotland  in  the  war  which  began  in  1755,  to  amount  to  80,000  men.  We 
are,  how'ever,  to  obferve,  that  about  60,000  of  thefe  were  railed  in  the 
illands  and  Highlands,  which  form  by  far  the  leaf!  populous  part  of  Scot¬ 
land.  It  belongs,  therefore,  to  political  calculation  to  compute  whether 
the  population  of  Scotland  does  not  exceed  two  millions,  as  no  country  in 
the  wot  Id,  exclufive  of  the  army,  fends  abroad  more  of  its  inhabitants.  If 
weeonfult  the  mod  ancient  and  creditable  hiftories,  the  population  of  Scot¬ 
land  in  the  thirteenth  century,  muft  have  been  exceltive,  as  it  afforded  fo 
many  thoufands  to  fall  by  the  fwords  of  the  Englilh,  without  any  fenfible 
decreafe  (fo  far  as  I  can  find)  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  people  of  Scotland  are  generally  raw-boned  :  and  a  kind  of  chara&e* 
riftical  feature,  thar  of  high  cheek-bones,  reigns  in  their  faces ;  they  are 
lean,  but  clean  limbed,  and  can  endure  incredible  fatigues.  Their  adven¬ 
turing  fpirit  was  chiefly  owing  to  their  laws  of  fucceffion,  which  inverted 
the.elder  brother,  as  head  of  the  family,  with  the  inheritance,  and  left  but 
a  very  fcanty  portion  for  the  other  Tons.  This  obliged  the  latter  to  feek 
their  fortunes  abroad,  though  no  people  have  more  affedlion  for  their  na¬ 
tive  foil  than  the  Scots  have  in  general.  It  is  true,  this  difparity  of  fortune 
among  the  fons  of  one  family  prevails  in  England  likewife ;  but  the  re- 
fburces  which  younger  brothers  have  in  England  are  numerous,  compared 
to  thole  of  a  country  fo  narrow,  and  fo  little  improved,  either  by  coih- 
merce  or  agriculture,  as  Scotland  was  formerly. 

An  intelligent  reader  may  eafily  perceive,  that  the  ridiculous  family- 
pride  which  is  perhaps  not  yet  entirely  extinguilhed  in  Scotland,  was  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  feudal  inftitutions  which  prevailed  there  in  all  their  horrors  of 
blood  and  barbarity.  Their  family-differences,  efpecially  the  Highland¬ 
ers,  familiarized  them  to  blood  and  {laughter ;  and  the  death  of  an  enemy, 
however  effected,  was  always  a  matter  of  triumph.  Thefe  paflions  did  not 
live  in  the  breads  of  the  common  people  only,  for  they  were  authorized  and 
cherifhed  by  their  chieftains,  many  of  whom  were  men  who  had  feen  the 
world,  were  converfant  in  the  courts  of  Europe,  mailers  of  polite  literature, 
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and  amiable  in  all  the  duties  ci  Civil  and  focial  life.  Their  kings,  excepfr* 
ibgfome  of  them  who  were  endued  with  extraordinary  virtues,  were  con- 
fidered  in  little  other  l'ght  than  commanders  of  their  army  in  time  of  war  ; 
for  in  time  of  peace  their  civil  authority  was  fo  little  felt,  that  every  clan 
or  family,  even  in  the  moft  civilized  parts  of  Scotland,  looked  upon  its  own 
chieftain  as  his  fovereign.  Thefe  ideas  were  confirmed  even  by  the  laws* 
which  gave  thofe  petty  tyrants  a  power  of  life  and  death  upon  their  own 
eftates ;  and  they  generally  executed  in  four  and  twenty  hours  after  the 
party  W3S  apprehended.  The  pride  which  thofe  chieftains  had  of  outvying 
each  other  in  the  numbers  of  their  followers,  created  perpetual  animofities, 
which  feldom  or  never  ended  without  bloodfhed  ;  fo  that  the’common  peo¬ 
ple,  whofe  beft  qualification  was  a  blind  devotion  to  the  will  of  their 
mailer,  and  the  aggrandizement  of  his  name,  lived  ki  a  fiate  of  continual 

hoftility.  . 

The  late  Archibald,  duke  of  Argyle,  was  the  ffrft  chieftain  we  have 
heard  of,  who  had  the  patriorifm  to  attempt  to  reform  his  dependents,  aud 
to  banifh  from  them  thofe  barbarous  ideas.  His  example  has  been  follow¬ 
ed  by  others ;  and  there  can  fcarcely  be  a  doubt,  but  that  a  very  few  )  ears, 
will  reconcile  the  Highlanders  to  all  the  milder  habits  of  lociety.  _ 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  appears  that  the  ancient  modes  of  living 
among  the  Scotch  nobility  and  gentry,  are  as  far  from  being  applicable^ 
the  prefent  time,  as  the  forms  of  a  Roman  fenate  are  to  that  of  a  popiui 
conclave  ;  and  no  nation,  perhaps,  ever  underwent  fo  quick  and  fo  fud- 
den  a  tranfition  of  manners. 

The  peafantry  have  their  peculiarities  ;  their  ideas  are  confined  ;  but  no 
people  can  form  their  tempers  better  than  they  do  to  their  flations. 
They  are  taught  from  their  infancy  to  bridle  their  paffions,  to  behave  fub- 
miilively  to  their  fuperiors,  and  live  within  the  bounds  of  the  moil  rigid 
ceconomv.  Hence  they  fave  their  money  and  their  conflitutions,  and  few 
intlances  of  murder,  perjury,  robbery,  and  other  atrocious  vices,  occur  at 
prefent  in  Scotland.  They  feldom  enter  fingly  upon  any  dating  enter- 
prize  ;  but  when  they  aft  in  concert,  the  fecrecy,  lagacity,  and  reloiUtion, 
with  which  they  carry  on  any  defperate  undertaking,  is  not  to  be  parallel¬ 
ed  ;  and  their  fidelity  to  one  another,  under  the  ftrongeft  temptations  arif- 
ing  from  their  poverty,  is  flill  more  extraordinary.  Their  mobs  aie  ma¬ 
naged  with  a-1  the  caution  of  confpiraeies ;  witnefs  that  which  put  Porteus 
to  death  in  1736,  in  open  defiance  of  law  and  government,  and  in  the  mtdfl 
of  20,000  people ;  and  though  the  agents  were  well  known,  and  fome  of 
them  tried,  with  a  reward  of  5 col.  annexed  to  their  conviftion,  yet  no  evi¬ 
dence  could  be  found  fufficient  to  bring  them  to  punifhment.  The  fidelity 
of  the  Highlanders  of  both  fexes,  under  a  flill  greater  temptation,  to  the 
young  pretender,  after  his  defeat  at  Culloden,  could  fcarcely  be  believed, 
were  it  not  well  attetled. 

They  affeft  a  fondnefs  for  the  memory  and  language  of  their  forefathers 
beyond  perhaps  any  people  in  the  world  ;  but  this  attachment  is  feldom 
or  never  carried  into  any  thing  that  is  indecent  or  difguftful,  though  they 
retain  it  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  They  are  fond  of  ancient  Scotch 
difhes,  fuch  as  the  haggefs,  the  fheep’s  head  finged,  the  fifli  in  fauce,  the 
chicken  broth,  and  minced  collops.  Thefe  diflies,  in  their  original drelT- 
ing,  were  favoury  and  nutritive  for  keen  appetites ;  but  the  modern  im¬ 
provements  that  have  been  made  in  the  Scotch  cookery  have  rendered  them 
agreeable  to  the  moft  delicate  palates. 
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The  Inhabitants  of  thofe  parts  of  Scotland,  who  live  chiefly  by  pafture, 
have  a  natural  vein  for  poetry  ;  and  the  beautiful  fimpiicity  of  the  Scotch 
tunes  is  relifhed  by  all  true  judges  of  nature.  Love  is  generally  the  lub- 
je£l,  and  many  of  the.  airs  have  been  brought  upon  the  Englifli  llage  with 
variations,  under  new  names,  but  with  this  diladvantage,  that,  though 
rendered  more  conformable  to  the  rules  of  mufic,  they  are  moftly  altered 
for  rhe  vvorfe,  being  ftript  of  that  original  fimpiicity,  which,  however  ir¬ 
regular,  is  the  moft  eflential  chara&eriftic,  is  fo  agreeable  to  the  ear,  and 
has  fuch  powers  over  the  human  bread.  Thofe  of  a  more  lively  and 
merry  ftrain  have  had  better  fortune,  being  introduced  into  the  army  in 
their  native  drefs,  by  the  fifes,  an  inftrumenf  for  which  they  are  remark¬ 
able  well  fuited.  It  has  been  ridiculoufly  fuppofed  thar  Rizz'10,  the  un¬ 
happy  Italian  fecretary  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  reformed  the  Scotch  mu¬ 
fic.  This  is  a  falfehood  invented  by  his  countrymen,  in  envy  to  the  Scots, 
Their  fineft  tunes  exifted  in  their  church  mufic,  long  before  Rizzio’s  ar¬ 
rival  ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  Rizzio,  who  was  chiefly  employed  by  his 
miftrefs  in  foreign  difpatches,  ever  compofed  an  air  during  the  (hort  time 
he  lived  in  Scotland  ;  but  were  there  no  other  evidences  to  confute  this 
report,  the  original  chara&er  of  the  mufic  itfelf  is  fufficient. 

The  lower  people  in  Scotland  are  not  fo  much  accufloinedas  the  Englifli 
are  to  clubs,  dinners,  and  other  convivial  entertainments ;  but  when  they 
partake  of  them,  for  that  very  reafon  they  feem  to  enjoy  them  more  com¬ 
pletely.  One  inftitution  there  is,  at  once  focial  and  charitable,  and  that 
is,  the  contributions  raifed  for  celebrating  the  weddings  of  people  of  an 
inferior  rank.  Thofe  feftivities  partake  of  the  ancient  Saturnalia  ;  but 
though  the  company  confifts  promifcoufly  of  the  high  and  the  low,  the  en¬ 
tertainment  is  as  decent  as  it  is  jovial.  Each  gueft  pays  according  to  his 
inclination  or  ability,  but  feldom  under  a  (hilling  a  head,  for  which  thiy 
have  a  wedding  dinner  and  dancing.  When  the  parties  happen  to  be  fer- 
vants  in  refpedable  families,  the  contributions  are  fo  liberal  that  they  of. 
ten  eflablifh  the  young  couple  in  the  world. 

The  common  people  of  Scotland  retain  the  folemn  decent  manner  of 
their  anceftors  at  burials.  When  a  relation  dies  in  town,  the  parifii  bea¬ 
dle  is  fent  round  with  a  palling  bell ;  but  he  flops  at  certain  places,  and 
with  a  flow  melancholly  tone  announces  the  name  of  the  party  deceafed, 
and  the  time  of  his  interment,  to  which  he  invites  all  his  fellow  country¬ 
men.  At  the  hour  appointed,  if  the  deceafed  was  beloved  in  the  place, 
vaft  numbers  attend.  The  proceflion  is  fometimes  preceded  by  the  magi- 
ftrates  and  their  officers,  as  the  deceafed  is  carried  in  his  coffin,  covered 
by  a  velvet  pall,  with  chair-poles,  to  the  grave,  where  it  is  interred,  with¬ 
out  any  oration  or  addrels  to  the  people,  or  prayers  or  farther  ceremony, 
than  the  nearelt  relation  thanking  the  company  fqr  their  attendance.  The 
funerals  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  are  performed  in  much  the  fame  manner 
.as  in  England,  but  without  any  burial  feryice.  The  Highland  funerals 
were  generally  preceded  by  bagpipes,  which  played  certain  dirges,  called 
coronachs ,  and  were  accompanied  by  the  voices  of  the  attendants  of  both 
fexes. 

Dancing  is  a  favourite  amufement  in  this  country,  but  little  regard  is 
paid  to  art  or  gracefulnefs :  the  whole  confifts  in  agility,  and  in  keeping 
time  to  their  own  tunes,  which  they  do  with  great  exa&nefs.  Oneot  the 
peculiar  diver fions  pradtifed  by  the  gentlemen,  is  the  Goff,  which  requires 
an  equal  degree  of  art  and  ftrength  ;  it  is  played  by  a  bat  and  a  ball ;  the 
latter  is  fmaller  and  harder  than  a  cricket  ball ;  the  bat  is  of  a  taper  £on- 
ftlUiSion,  till  it  terminates  in  the  part  that  flrikes  the  ball,  which  is  loaded 
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with  lead,  and  faced  with  hern.  The  diverfion  itfelf  refembles  that  of 
the  Mallt  which  was  common  in  England  in  the  middle  ot  the  lafl  century. 
An  expert  player  will  fend  the  bull  an  amazing  diitance  at  one  ftroke ; 
each  partv  follows  his  ball  upon  an  open  heath,  and  he  who  ftrikes  it  in 
feweft  Arokes  into  a  hole,  wins  the  game.  The  diverfion  of  Curling  is 
likewife,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  the  Scots.  It  is  performed  upon  ice,  with 
large  flat  ftones,  often  from  twenty  to  two  hundred  pounds  weight  each, 
which  they  hurl  from  a  common  fland  to  a  mark  at  a  certain  diitance  ;  and 
whoever  is  neareft  the  mark  is  the  victor.  Thefe  two  may  be  ealUd  the 
flanding  winter  and  lummer  diverlions  in  Scotland.  The  natives  are  ex¬ 
pert  at  all  the  other  diverfions  common  in  England,  cricket  excepted,  of 
which  they  have  no  notion  ;  the  gentlemen  coutidering  it  as  too  athletic 
and  mechanical. 

Language  and  dress.]  I  place  thefe  two  articles  under  the  fame 
head,  becaufe  they  had  formerly  an  intimate  rclaiion  to  each  other,  both  of 
them  being  evidently  Celtic.  The  Highland  plaid  is  com  poled  of  a  wool¬ 
len  fluff,  fometimes  very  fine,  called  tartan.  This  fluff  confil’ts  of  various 
colours,  forming  ffripes  which  crofs  each  other  at  right  angles;  and  the 
natives  value  themfelves  upou  the  judicious  arrangement,  or  what  they 
call  fets,  of  thofe  ftripes  and  colours,  which,  where  fkilfully  managed, 
produce  a  pleafir.g  eftedi  to  the  eye.  Above  the  (hirt,  the  Highlander 
wears  a  waifleoat  of  the  fame  compofition  with  the  plaid,  which  common¬ 
ly  confifls  of  twelve  yaids  in  width,  and  which  they  throw'  over  the 
Ihoulder  into  very  near  the  form  of  a  Roman  toga,  as  reprefented  in  an¬ 
cient  flatues ;  fometimes  it  is  faflened  round  the  middle  with  a  leathern 
belt  fo  that  part  of  the  plaid  hangs  down  before  and  behind  like  a  petticoat, 
and  fupplics  the  want  of  breeches.  This  they  call  bting  dteffed  in  a  phclig, 
hut  which  the  Lowlanders  call  a  kilt,  and  I  make  no  doubt  is  the  fame 
word  with  Celt.  Sometimes  they  wear  a  kind  of  petticoat  of  the  fame  va¬ 
riegated  fluff,  buckled  round  the  waift,  and  this  they  term  the  pbilcbeg , 
which  feems  to  be  of  Milelian  extra«51ion.  Their  flockings  are  likewife  of 
tartan  tied  below  the  knee  with  tartan  gaiters  formed  into  taffels.  The 
poorer  people  wear  upon  their  feet  brogues  made  of  untanned  or  undreffed 
leather  ;  tor  their  heads  a  blue  flat  cap  is  ufed,  called  a  bonnet,  of  a 
particular  woollen  manuia£fure.  From  the  belt  of  the  philibeg  hung  ge¬ 
nerally  their  knives  and  a  dagger,  which  they  called  a  dirk,  and  an  iron 
piftol,  fometimes  of  fine  workmanlhip,  and  cuiioudy  inlaid  with  filver. 
The  introduction  of  the  bread  fwordof  Andrea  Ferrara,  a  Spaniard  (which 
was  always  part  of  the  Highland  drefs),  leems  to  be  no  earlier  than  the 
reign  of  James  III.  who  invited  that  excellent  workman  to  Scotland.  A 
large  leathern  purfe,  richly  adorned  with  filver,  hanging  before  them, 
was  always  part  of  a  Highland  chieftain’s  drefs. 

The  drefs  of  the  Highland  women  confified  of  a  petticoat  and  jerkin, 
with  ftrait  fleeves,  trimmed  or  not  trimmed,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  weaver  ;  over  this  they  w'ore  a  plaid,  which  they  either  held  clofe  un¬ 
der  their  chins  with  the  hand,  or  faftened  W'ith  a  buckle  of  a  particular 
fafliion.  On  the  head  they  W'ore  a  kerchief  of  fine  linen  of  different  forms. 
The  women’s  plaid  has  been  but  lately  difufed  in  Scotland  by  the  ladies, 
who  wore  it  in  a  graceful  manner,  the  drapery  falling  towards  the  feet  in 
large  folds.  A  curious  virtuofo  may  find  a  flrong  refemblance  between 
the  variegated  and  fimbriated  draperies  of  the  ancients,  and  thofe  of  the 
Tufcans  (who  were  unqueftionabiy  of  Celtic  original)  as  they  are  to  be 
feen  in  the  monuments  of  antiquity. 
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The  attachment  of  the  Highlanders  to  this  drefs,  rendered  it  a  bond  of 
onion,  which  otten  proved  dangerous  to  the  government.  Many  efforts 
had  been  made  by  the  legiilaturc,  after  the  rebellion  of  1715,  to  dilarm 
them,  and  oblige  them  to  conform  to  the  Low-c  untry  drdles.  The  dif.irm- 
ing  fcheme  was  the  mold  fuccefsful,  for  when  the  rebellion  in  1745  broke 
Oct,  the  common  people  had  fcarcely  any  orher  arms  than  thole  wh  oh  they 
took  from  the  king’s  troops.  Their  overthrow  at  Cullodeu,  rendered  it 
no  difficult  matter  tor  the  legiflature  to  force  them  into  a  rotal  change  of 
their  drefs.  Its  conveniency,  however,  for  the  purpofesof  the  field,  is  lb 
great,  that  fomc  of  the  Highland  regiments  ftill  retain  if.  Even  the 
common  people  have  of  late  refumed  the  ufe  of  it ;  and  for  its  lightnefs  and 
fceedum  of  the  body,  many  of  the  Highland  gentlemen  wear  it  in  the 
Cummer  time. 

The  drefs  of  the  higher  and  middle  ranks  of  the  Low  country,  differ 
little  or  nothing  from  the  Englifh  ;  but  many  of  the  peafantry  ihll  retain 
the  bonnet,  for  the  cheapnefs  and  lightnefs  of  the  wear.  The  drefs  of  the 
women  of  all  ranks  are  much  the  fame  in  both  kingdoms,  but  not  fo  as  to 
their  neatnefs,  and  the  channel's  of  the  female  fervants. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  language  of  the  Highlanders,  efpecially 
towards  Lochaber  and  Badenoch,  to  be  radically'  Celtic.  The  Englilh 
fpuken  by  the  Scots,  notwithilanding  its  provincial  articulations,  which  arc 
as  frequent  there  as  in  the  more  fouthern  counties,  is  written  in  the  fame 
manner  in  both  kingdoms.  At  prefenr  the  pronounciation  of  a  Scotchman 
is  greatly  improving,  and  with  fome,  does  not  differ  from  the  pronouncia¬ 
tion  of  a  Londoner  more,  than  that  pf  a  Londoner  does  from  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  Somerfetfhire,  and  fome  parts  of  Wbrcefierfhire. 

Punishments.]  Thefe  are  pretty  much  the  fame  in  Scotland  as  in 
England,  only  that  of  beheading  is  performed  by  an  inftrugaent  called  the 
Maiden  ;  the  model  of  which,  it  is  well  known,  was  brought  from  Hali¬ 
fax  in  England  to  Scotland,  by  the  regent  earl  Morton,  and  it  was  firft 
ufed  for  the  execution  of  himfelf. 

Religion.]  Ancient  Scottifh  hiftorians,  with  Bede,  and  other  writers, 
generally  agree  that  Chriftianity  was  firft  taught  in  Scotland  by  fome  of 
the  difciples  of  St.  John  the  Apoftle,  who  fled  to  this  northern  corner  to 
avoid  the  perfecution  of  Domitian,  the  Roman  emperor;  though  it  was 
not  publicly  profefled  till  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  when  a 
prince,  whom  Scotch  hiftorians  call  Donald  the  Firft,  his  queen,  and  fe¬ 
deral  of  his  nobles,  were  folemnly  bapiifed.  It  was  farther  confirmed  by 
emigrations,  frprn  South  Britain,  during  the  perfecutions  of  Aurelius  ancl 
Dioclefian,  wh^n  it  became  the  eftablifhed  religion  of  Scotland,  under  the, 
management  of  certain  learned  and  pious  men,  named  Culdees,  who  feem 
to  have  been  the  firft  regular  clergy  in  Scotland,  and  were  governed  by 
overfeers  or  bifliops  chpfen  by  themfelves,  from  among  their  own  body, 
and  who  had  no  pre-eminence  or  rank  over  ihe  reft  of  their  brethren. 

Thus,  independent  of  the  church  of  Rome,  Chriftianity  feems  to  have 
been  taught,  planted,  and  finally  confirmed  in  Scotland  as  a  national 
church,  where  it  flourifhed  in  its  native  fimplicity,  till  the  arrival  of  Pal- 
ladius,  a  prieft  fent  by  the  bifliopof  Rome  in  the  fifth  century,  who  found 
means  to  introduce  the  modes  and  ceremonies  of  the  Romiffi  church, 
which  at  laft  prevailed,  and  Scotland  became  involved  in  that  darknete 
which  for  years  ago  overfpread  Europe  ;  though  their  dependai  ce  upon 
the  pope  was  very  (lender,  when  compared  to  the  blind  ibbjectij.i  ot  many 
ether  nations. 
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The  Culdees,  however,  long  retained  their  original  manners,  and  re¬ 
mained  a  diftinft  order,  notwithftanding  the  oppretfion  of  the  Rornifh  cler¬ 
gy,  fo  late  as  the  age  of  Robert  Bruce,  in  the  4th  century,  when  they 
difappeared.  But  it  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  the  oppofition  to  popery 
in  this  ifland,  though  it  ceafed  in  Scotland  upon  the  extinction  of  the 
Culdees,  was  in  the  fame  age  revived  in  England  by  John  Wickliffe,  a 
man  of  parts  and  learning,  who  was  the  forerunner  in  the  work  of  refor¬ 
mation,  to  John  Hufs  and  Jerom  of  Prague,  as  the  latter  were  to  Mar¬ 
tin  Luther  and  John  Calvin.  But  though  thedotflrines  of  Wickliffe  were 
nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  propagated  by  the  reformers  in  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury,  and  theagefeemed  greatly  difpofed  to  receive  them,  affairs  were  not 
yet  fully  ripe  for  this  great  revolution  ;  and  the  finifhing  blow  to  popery 
in  England  was  refcrved  to  the  age  of  Henry  VIII. 

Soon  after  that  important  event  took  place  in  England,  when  learning, 
arts,  and  fciences  began  to  revive  in  Europe,  the  absurdities  of  the  church 
-of  Rome,  as  well  as  the  profligate  lives  of  her  clergy,  did  not  efcape  the 
notice  of  a  free  and  enquiring  people,  but  gave  rife  to  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland.  It  began  in  the  reign  of  James  V.  made  great  progrels  under 
that  of  his  daughter  Mary,  and  was  at  length  completed  through  the 
preaching  of  John  Knox,  who  had  adopted  the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  and 
in  a  degree  was  the  apollle  of  Scotland.  It  was  natural  for  his  brethren  to 
imagine,  that  upon  the  abolition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  they 
were  to  fucceed  to  the  revenues  of  that  clergy.  The  great  nobility  who 
had  parcelled  out  thofe  poffeflions  for  themfelves,  did  not  at  firfl  difeou- 
rage  this  notion  ;  but  no  looner  had  Knox  fucceeded  in  his  defigns,  which, 
through  the  fury  of  the  mob,  deftroyed  fome  of  the  fineft  ecclefiaftical 
buildings  in  the  world,  than  the  parliament,  or  rather  the  nobility,  mo¬ 
nopolized  all  the  church  livings,  and  mod  fcandalouflv  left  the  reformed 
clergy  to  live  almoft  in  a  ftate  of  beggary ;  nor  could  all  their  efforts  pro¬ 
duce  any  great  flruggle  or  alteration  in  their  favour. 

The  nobility  and  great  landholders  left  the  dodlrine  and  difeipline  of 
the  church  to  be  modelled  by  the  preachers,  and  they  were  confirmed  by 
parliament.  Succeeding  times  rendered  the  prelbyterian  clergy  of  vaff 
importance  to  the  flate :  and  their  revenues  have  been  fo  much  mended, 
that  though  no  fiipend  there  exceeds  150I.  a  year,  few  fall  fhort  of  6cl. 
and  none  of  50I.  If  the  prefent  expenfive  mode  of  living  continues  in 
Scotland,  the  eflablifhed  clergy  will  have  many  unanfwerable  reafons  tq 
Urge  for  the  inertafe  of  their  revenues. 

The  bounds  of  this  work  do  not  admit  of  entering  at  large  upon  the 
doctrinal  and  ceconomical  part  of  the  church  cf  Scotland.  It  is  fuflicient 
to  lay,  that  its  firfl:  principle  is  a  parity  of  eccleiiaflical  authority  among  all 
its  prelbyters;  that  it  agrees  in  its  cenfures  with  the  reformed  churches 
abroad  in  the  chief  beads  of  oppofition  to  popery  ;  but  that  it  is  modelled 
principally  after  the  Calviniftical  plan  eflablifhed  at  Geneva.  This  efta- 
bliflimenr,  at  various  periods,  proved  fo  tyranical  over  the  laity,  by  hav¬ 
ing  the  power  of  the  greater  and  leffer  excommunication,  which  were  at¬ 
tended  by  a  forfeiture  of  eftate,  and  fometimes  file,  that  the  kirk  feflions, 
and  other  bodies  have  been  abridged  of  all  their  dangerous  powers  over 
the  laity,  who  are  extremely  jealous  of  their  being  revived.  It  is  faid, 
that  even  that  relic  of  poperv,  the  obliging  fornicators  of  both  fexes  to  fit 
upon  what  they  call  a  repenting*ftool,  in  the  church,  and  in  full  view  of 
the  congregation  begins  to  wear  out ;  it  haviug  been  found,  that  the 
Scotch  women,  on  account  of  that  penance,  were  the  greateft  infanticides 
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in'the  world.  In  fhort,  the  power  of  the  Scotch  clergy  is  at  prefent  very 
moderate,  or  at  lead  very  moderately  exercifed  ;  nor  are  they  accountable 
for  the  extravagancies  of  their  predeceflors.  They  have  been,  ever  fince 
the  Revolution,  firm  adherents  to  civil  liberty,  and  the  houfeof  Hanover: 
and  aded  with  remarkable  intrepidity  during  the  rebellion  in  j  745.  They 
drefs  without  clerical  robes :  but  fome  of  them  appear  in  the  pulpit  in 
gowns,  after  the  Geneva  form,  and  bands.  They  make  no  ufe  of  fet 
forms  in  worfhip,  but  are  not  prohibited  that  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  The 
rents  of  the  bifhops,  lince  the  abolition  of  epifcopacy,  are  paid  to  the  king, 
who  commonly  appropriates  them  to  pious  purpofes.  A  thoufand  pounds 
a  year  is  always  fent  by  his  majelty  for  the  ufe  of  protellant  fchools 
ereded  by  ad  of  parliament  in  North-Britain,  and  the  Weftern  Ifles  ;  and 
the  Scotch  clergy,  of  late,  have  planned  out  funds  for  the  fupport  of  their 
widows  and  orphans.  The  number  of  parifhes  in  Scotland  are  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety,  whereof  thirty-one  are  collegiate  churches,  that  is,  where 
the  cure  is  ferved  by  more  than  one  minifter. 

The  higheft  ecclefiaftical  authority  in  Scotland  is  the  general  aflembly, 
which  we  may  call  the  ecclefiaftical  parliament  of  Scotland.  It  confiftsof 
commiffioners,  fome  of  which  are  laymen,  under  the  title  of  ruling  elders, 
from  prefbyteries,  royal  burg'ns,  and  univerfities.  A  prefbytery,  confid¬ 
ing  of  under  tvvelve  minifters,  fends  two  minifters,  and  one  ruling  elder :  if 
it  contains  between  twelve  and  eighteen  minifters,  it  fends  three,  and  one 
ruling  elder:  if  it  contain  between  eighteen  and  twenty-four  minifters,  it 
fends  four  minifters  and  two  ruling  elders ;  but  if  the  prefbytery  has  twen¬ 
ty-four  minifters,  it  fends  five  minifters  and  two  ruling  elders.  Every 
royal  burgh  fends  one  ruling  elder,  and  Edinburgh  two  ;  whofe  election 
tmift  be  attefted  by  the  refpedive  kirk-feffions  of  their  own  burghs  Every 
univerfity  fends  one  cpmmiftioner,  ufually  a  minifter  of  their  own  body. 
Thefe  commiffioners  are  chofen  yearly,  fix  weeks  before  the  meeting  of  the 
aflembly.  The  ruling  elders  are  often  of  the  fit  ft  quality  of  the  country. 

The  king  prefides  by  his  commiflioner  (who  is  always  a  nobleman)  in 
this  aflembly,  which  meets  once  a  year  :  but  he  has  no  voice  in  their  deli¬ 
berations.  The  order  of  their  procedings  is  regular,  though  the  num¬ 
ber  of  members  often  creates  a-confufion  ;  which  the  moderator,  who  is 
chofen  by  them  to  be  as  it  were  fpeaker  of  the  houfe,  has  not  fufficient  au¬ 
thority  to  prevent.  Appeals  are  brought  from  all  the  other  ecclefiaftical 
courts  in  Scotland  to  the  general  aflembly :  and  no  appeal  lies  from  its 
determination  in  religious  matiers. 

Provincial  fynods  are  next  in  authority  to  the  general  affembly.  They 
are  compofed  of  a  number  of  the  adjacent  prefbyteries,  over  whom  they 
have  a  power  :  and  there  are  fifteen  of  them  in  Scotland  ;  but  their  ads 
are  reverfible  by  the  general  aflembly. 

Subordinate  to  the  fyriods  are  prefbyteries,  fixty-ninc  of  which  are  in 
Scotland,  each  confifting  of  a  number  of  contiguous  paridies.  The  mini¬ 
fters  of  thefe  panflies,  with  one  ruling  elder,  chofen  half-yearly  out  of 
every  feffion,  compofes  a  prefbytery.  Thefe  prefbyteries  meet  in  the  head 
town  of  that  divifiop  ;  but  have  no  jurifdidion  beyond  tlieir  own  bounds, 
though  within  thefe  they  have  cognifance  of  all  ecclefiaftical  caufes  and 
matters.  A  chief  part  of  their  bufinefsis  the  ordination  of  candidates  for 
livings,  In  which  they  are  regular  and  folemn.  The  patron  of  a  living  is 
bound  to  nominate  or  prefent  in  fix  months  after  a  vacancy,  otherwife  the 
prefbytery  fills  the  jure  dev  oluto  ;  but  that  privilege  does  not  hold  in 

loyal  burghs. 
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A  kirk-fefTion  is  the  loweft  ecclefiafiic  judicatory  in  Scotland,  and  its 
authority  does  not  extend  beyond  its  ownparifli.  The  membeis  conlift  i  f 
the  mimfter,  elders,  and  deacons.  The  deacons  are  laymen,  and  adt 
prett  much  as  churchwardens  do  in  England,  bv  having  the  fuperinttn- 
dency  of  the  poor,  and  taking  care  of  other  paiophial  affairs.  The  elder, 
or,  as  he  is  called,  the  ruling  elder,  is  a  place  of  great  parochial  trull,  and 
he  is  generally  a  lay’perfon  of  quality  or  interell  it  the  paiifl).  They  are 
fuppoled  to  aft  in  a  kind  of  co-ordinancy  with  the  minitter,  and  to  be  af- 
fi fling  to  him  in  many  of  his  clerical  duties,  particularly  in  catechiling, 
vifniug  the  fipk,  and  at  the  communion-table. 

The  office  of  minifters,  or  preaching  prelbyters,  includes  the  offii  es  of 
deacons  and  ruling  elders;  thSy  alone  can  preach,  adminiller  the  facra- 
ments,  catechil'e,  pronounce  church  cenfures,  oidain,  deacons  and  ruling- 
elders,  affill  at  the  irnpoiition  of  hands  upon  other  mmifters,  and  moderate 
or  prefide  in  all  ecelefiallical  judicatories. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  eflablifhed  religion  of  Scotland  is 
prefbyterian  ;  that  it  was  formerly  of  a  rigid  nature,  and  partook  of  all  the 
aufierities  of  Calvinifm,  and  of  too  much  of  the  intolerance  of  popery, 
but  at  prefent  it  is  mild  and  gentle,  and  the  fermons  and  other  theological 
writings  of  many  of  the  modern  Scotch  divines,  are  equally  dillinguifhed 
by  good  ienfe  and  moderation.  It  is  to  be  wifhed,  however,  that  this  mo¬ 
deration  was  not  too  often  interrup'ed  by  the  fanaticiftn  not  only  of  lay  fc- 
ceders,  but  of  regular  minifters.  Theie  are  indultrious  to  fix  upon  the 
abfurdities of  former  divines  and  vifionaiies,  and  eccktiaftical  ordinances 
and  difcipline,  which  were  fuppofed  to  be  incomparable  with  the  nature  of 
oovernmenr.  A  va>l  number  of  thefe  breeding  congregations  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Lowlands.  They  maintain  their  own  preachers,  though 
fcarcely  any  two  congregations  agree  eithrr  in  principle  or  practice  with 
each  other.  Wc  do  not,  however  find  tin  t  they  fiy  in  the  face  of  the  ci¬ 
vil  povv  er,  or  at  leaf!  the  inffances  are  rare  and  nconliderable  :  and  per¬ 
haps  many  of  thefe  fccejjions  are  lawful,  or  to  be  juflified,  on  account  of 
the  great  abufes  of  patronages,  by  which  many  purifhes  have  unworthy  or 
incapable  minifters  impofed  upon  than  as  is.  the  cafe  in  many  places  in 
England. 

A  different  fet  of  diflenters,  in  Scotland  confifts  of  the  epifcopalians,  a 
fewquakers,  many  papifts,  and  other  fedlaries,  who  are  denominated  Irom 
their  preachers.  Epifcopacy,  from  the  time  of  the  lleftotation  in  1660, 
to  that  of  the  Revolution  in  1 6 8 8,  was  the  eftablifhed  church  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  and  would  have  probably  continued  fo,  had  not  the  biftmps,  who 
were  in  general  very  weak  men,  and  creatures  of  the  duke  of  Yotk,  af¬ 
terwards  James  VII.  and  II.  refufed  to  recognife  king  William’s  title. 
The  partifans  of  that  unhappy  prince  tetained  the  epi.fcopal  religion  ;  and 
king  William’s  government  was  rendeied  fo  unpopular  in  Scotland,  th 
in  queen  Anne’s  time,  the  epifcopalians  were  more  numerous  in  fotne 
parts  than  the  prefbyterians ;  and  their  ^meetings  which  they  held  under 
the  adt  of  toleration,  as  well  attended.  A  Scotch  epifcopalian  thus  be¬ 
coming  another  name  for  a  Jacobite,  they  received  fotne  checks  after  the 
rebellion  in  1715  ;  but  they  recovered  themfelves  fo  well,  that  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  1745,  they  became  again  numerous,  after 
which  the  government  found  means  to  invalidate  the  adls  of  their  clerical 
©rder.  Their  meetings,  however,  ftill  fubfift,  but  thinly.  In  the  mean 
while,  the  decline  of  the  nonjurors  is  far  from  having  fuppreffed  epifco¬ 
pacy  in  Scotland  ;  the  Englilh  bifhops  fupply  them  with  clergy  qualified 
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according  to  law,  whole  ehapels  are  chiefly  filled  by  the  Englifh,  and  fuch 
Scotch  hearers  of  that  prel'uafion  as  have  places  under  the  government. 

The  defeifiion  of  Ionic  great  families  from  the  caule  of  popery,  and 
the  extinction  of  others,  have  rendered  its  votaries  inconfiderable  in  Scot¬ 
land.  They  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  northern  parts,  and  the  iflands } 
and  though  a  violent  oppofition  was  lately  railed  againft  them,  fearing 
their  liberties  were  about  to  be  enlarged,  they  appear  to  be  as  quiet  and 
inoffdnfive  as  proteftant  fubjefls. 

Scotland,  during  the  time  of  epifcopacy,  contained  two  archbifhop- 
ricks,  St.  Andrew’s  and  Glafgow  ;  and  twelve  bifhopricks,  Edinburgh, 
Dunkeld,  Aberdeen,  Murray,  Brechin,  Dumblain,  Rol's,  L’aithnefs,  Ork¬ 
ney,  Galloway,  Argyle,  and  the  Ifles. 

Learning,  and  learned  men.]  For  this  article  we  may  refer  to 
the  literary  hiftory  of  Europe  for  14.00  years  paft.  The  weftern  parts  and 
ifles  of  Scotland  produced  St  Patrick,  the  celebrated  apoftle  of  Ireland  ; 
and  many  others  tinee,  whoie  bare  names  would  make  a  long  article.  The 
writings  of  Ad.tmnarus,  and  other  authors,  who  lived  before,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  Norman  Invafion,  which  are  come  to  our  hands,  are  fpeci- 
mens  of  their  learning.  Charles  the  Great,  or  Charlemagne,  moll  un¬ 
questionably  held,a  correfpondence  by  letters  with  the  kings  ol  Scotland, 
with  whom  he  formed  a  famous  league  ;  and  employed  Scotchmen  in 
planning,  fettling,  and  ruling  his  favourite  univeriities,  and  other  feml- 
naries  of  learning  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  It  is  an  undoubted 
truth,  though  a  feetning  paradoxical  fadf,  that  Barbour,  a  Scotch  poet, 
philulopher,  and  hiitorian,  though  prior  in  time  to  Chaucer,  having  flou¬ 
rished  in  the  year  1368,  wrote,  according  to  the  modern  ideas,  as  pure 
Englilh  as  that  bard,  and  his  verfliication  is  perhaps  more  harmonious. 
The  deftrudfion  of  the  Scotch  monuments  of  learning  and  antiquity  have 
rendered  their  early  annals  lame,  and  oftpn  fabulous:  but  the  Latin 
Ityle  of  Buchanan’s  hiflory  is  to  this  day  the  moll  claflical  of  all  modern 
productions.  The  letters  of  the  Scotch  kings  to  the  neighbouring  princes, 
are  incomparably  the  fineft  compofition  of  the  times  in  which  they  were 
written,  and  are  free  from  the  barbarifms  of  thole  fent  them  in  anfwer. 
This  has  been  confldered  as  a  proof,  that  claffical  learning  was  more  cul¬ 
tivated  at  the  court  of  Scotland  than  at  any  other  in  Europe. 

The  difeovery  of  the  logarithms,  a  discovery  which  in  point  of  inge¬ 
nuity  and  utility,  may  vie  with  any  that  has  been  made  in  modern  times, 
is  the  indifputable  right  of  Napier  of  Merchilfone.  And  lince  his  time, 
the  mathematical  fciences  have  teen  cultivated  in  Scotland  with  great  fuc- 
cefs.  Keil,  in  his  phyfico-mathematical  works,  to  the  clearnefs  of  his 
reafoning  has  added  the  colouring  of  a  poet,  which  is  the  more  remark¬ 
able,  not  only  as  the  fubjedt  is  little  l'uf.  eptiole  of  ornament,  but  as  he 
wrote  in  an  ancient  language.  Of  allwriieis  on  aftronomy,  Gregory  is 
allowed  to  be  one  of  the  moll  perfect  and  elegant.  Maclaurin,  the  com¬ 
panion  and  the  friend  of  /ir  Ilaac  Newton,  was  endowed  with  all  that 
precifion  and  force  of  mind,  which  rendered  him  peculiarly  fitted  for 
bringing  down  the  ideas  of  that  great  man  to  the  level  of  ordinary  appre¬ 
hensions,  and  for  difFufing  that  light  through  the  world,  which  Newton 
had  confined  within  the  lphere  of  the  learned.  His  Treatife  on  Fluxions 
is  regarded  by  the  belt  judges  in  Europe,  as  the  clearefl:  account  of  the 
molt  refined  and  fubiile  fpeculanons  on  which  the  human  mind  ever 
exerted  itfelf  with  fuccefs.  While  Maclaurin  purfued  this  new  career,  a 
geometrician  no  lefs  famous  distinguished  himfelf  in  the  fure,  but  alrnoft 
■  deferted 
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deferted  traft  of  antiquity.  This  was  the  late  Dr.  Simfon,  fo  well  known 
over  Europe  for  his  illuftration  of  the  ancient  geometry.  His  Elements 
of  Euclid,  and  above  all  his  Conic  Se&ions,  are  fufficient  of  themielves 
to  eftablifli  the  lcientific  reputation  of  Eis  native  country. 

This  however,  does  not  reft  on  the  character  of  a  few  mathematicians 
?nd  aftronomers.  The  fine  arts  have  been  called  filters  to  denote  their 
affinity.  There  is  the  fame  connection  between  the  feiences,  particularly 
thofe  which  depend  on  obfervation.  Mathematics  and  phyfics,  properly 
i'o  called,  were  in  Scotland  accompanied  by  the  other  branches  of  ftudy 
to  which  they  are  allied.  In  medicine  particularly,  the  names  of  Pit¬ 
cairn,.  Arbuthnot,  Monro,  Smellie,  and  Whytt,  hold  a  diftmguiihed 
place. 

Nor  have  the  Scots  been  unfuccefsful  in  cultivating  the  Belles  Lettres. 
Foreigners  who  inhabit  warmer  climates,  and  conceive  the  northern  na¬ 
tions  incapable  of  tendernefs  and  feeling,  are  aftoniflied  at  the  poetic  ge¬ 
nius  and  delicate  fenfibility  of  1  hotnfon. 

But  of  all  literary  purfuits,  that  of  rendering  mankind  more  virtuous 
and  happy,  which  is  the  proper  objeft  of  what  is  called  morals,  ought  to  be 
regarded  with  peculiar  honour  and  relpeCf.  The  philofophy  of  Dr.  Hut- 
chefon,  not  to  mention  other  works  more  fubtile  and  elegant,  but  lefs  con¬ 
vincing  and  lefs  inftrudtive,  del'erves,  to  be  read  by  all  who  would  know 
their  duty,  or  who  would  with  to  praftjfe  it.  Nest  to  Locke’s  EfTay  on 
the  Human  Underftanding,  it  is  perhaps  the  beft  dilfeiftion  of  the  human 
mind  that  hath  appeared  in  modern  times ;  and  it  is  likewife  the  moft 
ufeful  fupplement  to  that  EfTay. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  mention  all  the  individuals  who  have  diftin- 
guiflied  themfelves  in  the  various  branches  of  literature  ;  particularly  as 
thofe  who  are  alive  (fome  of  them  in  high  efteem  for  hiftorical  com- 
potion;  difpute  the  palm  of  merit  with  the  dead,  and  cover  their  country 
with  laurels,  which  neither  envy  canblaft,  nor  time  can  deftroy. 

U n i ve tys i  t i  f. s . ]  The  univerfities  of  Scotland  are  four,  viz.  St.  An¬ 
drews* * * §,  founded  in  141 1.— Glafgoty  -j-,  1454* — Aberdeen  ||,  1477.— And 
^Edinburgh  f,  1582. 

Cities. 


*  St.  Andrews  has  a  Chancellor,  two  Principals,  and  eleven  ProfeiTors  in 
Greek,  Moral  Philofophy,  Church  Hiftory, 

Humanity,  Natural  Philofophy,  Divinity, 

Hebrew',1  Mathematics,  Medicine. 

Logic,  Civil  Hiftory, 

f  Glafgow  has  a  Chancellor,  Reiftor,  Dean  of  faculty,  Principal,  and  fourteen  Pro? 

fefiors  in 

Greek,  Moral  Philofophy,  Divinity, 

Humanity,  Natural  Philofophy,  Civil  and  Scotch  Law, 

Hebrew,  Mathematics,  Medicine, 

Oriental  Languages,  Practical  Aftrpnomy,  Anatomy. 

Logic,  Hiftory, 

§  Aberdeen  has  properly  two  Colleges,  viz.  King  s  College,  and  Marrfchal  College ; 

King’s  College  has  a  Chancellor,  Reftor,  Principal,  and  feven  ProfeiTors  in 
Greek,  °  Philofophy,  N  Civil  Law, 

Humanity,  Divinity,  Medicine, 

Oriental  Languages,  . 

Marilchal  college  has  a  Chancellor,  Recftor,  Principal,  and  feven  Profeflors  in 
Greek,  '  Natural  Philofophy.  ‘  Divinity, 

OrFental  Languages,  Mathematics,  ■  •  Medicine. 

Mon!  Philofophy  and  Logic,  ,  61iniurJ 
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Cities,  towns,  and  other  edifices  7  Edinburgh,  the  capital 
pub  l  i  c  and  private.  j  of  Scotland,  naturally  takes 

the  lead  in  this  di vi (ion,  which  the  bounds  of  our  work  obliges  us  to  con- 
t/a£t.  This  caftle,  before  the  ufe  of  artillery,  was  deemed  to  be  impreg¬ 
nable  by  force.  It  was  probably  built  by  the  Saxon  king  Edwin,  whofe 
territories  reached  to  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  who  gave  his  name  to  Edin¬ 
burgh,  as  it  certainly  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots  till  the 
reign  of  Indelphus,  who  lived  in  the  year  933.  The  town  was  built  for 
the  benefit  of  proteflion  from  the  caftle,  and  a  more  inconvenient  fitua- 
tion  for  a  capital  can  fcarcely  be  conceived :  the  High-ftreet  which  is  on 
the  ridge  of  a  hill  lying  eaft  and  weft ;  and  the  lanes  runningklown  its 
tides,  north  and  fouth.  In  former  times  the  town  was  furrounded  by 
water,  excepting  towards  the  eaft  ;  fo  that  when  the  French  landed  in 
Scotland,  during  the  regency  of  Mary  of  Guifc,  they  gave  it  the  name 
of  Liflebourg.  This  fituation  fuggefted  the  idea  of  building  very  lofty 
faoufes  divided  into  ftories,  each  of  which  contains  a  fuite  of  rooms,  ge¬ 
nerally  large  and  commodious  for  the  ufe  of  a  family  :  fo  that  the  High- 
ftreet  of  Edinburgh,  which  is  chiefly  of  hewn  ftane,  broad,  and  well 
paved,  makes  a  moft  auguft  appearance,  efpecially  as  it  rifes  a  full  mile  in 
1  direct  line,  and  gradual  afeent  from  the  palace  of  Holyrood-houfe  on 
fhe  eaft,  and  is  terminated  on  the  weft  by  the  rude  majefty  of  its  caftle, 
ouil:  upon  a  lofty  rock,  inacceffible  on  all  fides,  except  where  it  joins  to 
the  city.  The  caftle  not  only  overlooks  the  city,  its  environs,  gardens, 
the  new  town,  and  a  fine  rich  neighbouring  country,  but  commands  a 
noft  extenfive  prolpedt  of  the  river  Forth,  the  dripping,  theoppolite  coaft 
rf  Fife,  and  even  fome  hills  as  the  diftauce  of  40  or  50  miles,  which 
torder  upon  the  Highlands.  This  crowded  population,  however,  was  fo 
hocking ly  inconvenient,  that  the  Englifli,  who  fcldom  went  father  into 
he  country,  returned  with  the  deepeft  imprefiion,  of,  Scotch  naftinefs 
vhich  became  proverbial.  The  caftle  has  fome  good  apartments,  a  toler¬ 
able  train  of  artillery,  and  has  not  only  a  large  magazine  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  but  contains  the  regalia,  which  were  depofited  here  under 
he  moll  folemn  legal  inftruments  of  their  never  being  removed  from 
hence.  All  that  is  known  atprefent  of  thofe  regalia,  is  contained  in  the 
nllrument  which  was  taken  at  the  time  of  their  being  depofited,  where 
hey  are  fully  deferibed. 

Facing  the  caftle,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  at  a  mile’s  diftance,  Hands 
he  abbey,  or  rather  palace,  of  Holyrood-houfe.  The  inner  quadrangle 
f  this  palace,  begun  by  James  V.  and  finilhed  by  Charles  I.  is  of  mag- 
lificcnt  modern  architeifture,  built  according  to  the  plan,  and  under  the 
lireflion  of  fir  William  Bruce,  a  Scotch  gentleman  of  family,  and  one 
if  the  greateft  architects  of  that  age.  Round  the  quadrangle  runs  an  ar. 
ade,  adorned  with  piLfters :  and  the  infide  contains  magnificent  apart- 


>ivinity, 
ftiurch  Hiftory, 
ireek, 
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floral  Philofohy, 
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Mathematic'^ 

Civil  Hiftory, 

Natural  Hiftory, 
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ments  for  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  is  hereditary  keeper  bf  the  Palace 
and  for  other  noblemen.  Its  long  gallery  contains  figures,  fome  of  which 
are  from  portraits,  but  all  of  them  painted  by  modern  hands,  of  the  king’s 
of  Scotland  down  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  James  VII.  when  duke 
of  York,  intended  to  have  made  great  improvements  about  this  palace  ; 
for  at  prefent  nothing  can  be  more  uncomfortable  than  its  fitua'ion,  at  the 
bottom  of  bleak,  unimproved  crags  and  mountains,  with  fcarcely  a  fingle 
tree  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  chapel  belonging  to  the  palace,  as  it  flood 
when  repaired  and  ornamented  by  that  prince,  is  thought  to  have  been  a 
mod:  elegant  piece  of  Gothic  architecture.  It  had  a  very  lofty  roof,  and  two 
rooms  of  done  galleries,  fupported  by  cuiious  pillars.  It  was  the  conventual 
church  of  the  old  abbey.  Its  inlide  was  demolifhed  and  rided  of  all  its 
rich  ornaments,  by  the  fury  of  the  mob  at  the  Revolution,  which  even 
broke  into  the  repofitories  of  the  dead,  and  difeovered  a  vault,  till  that 
time  unknown,  which  contained  the  bodies  of  James  V.  his  fird  queen, 
and  Henry  Darnley.  The  walls  and  roof  of  this  ancient  chapel  gave 
way  and  fell  down  on  the  zd  and  3d  of  December,  1768,  occasioned  by 
the  enormous  weight  of  a  new  done  roof,  laid  over  it  fome  years  before, 
which  the  walls  were  unable  to  fupport. 

Thehofpital,  founded  by  George  Herriot,  goldfmith  to  James  VI.  com¬ 
monly  called  Hen  jot’s  Work,  dands  to  thefouth-wed  oftbecadle,  in  a  no¬ 
ble  fituation.  It  is  the  dned  and  mod  regular  fpecimen  which  Inigo  Jones 
(who  went  to  Scotland  as  architeCf  to  queen  Anne,  wife  of  king  James, 
VI.)  has  left  us  of  his  Gothic  manner,  and  far  exceeding  any  thing  of 
that  kind  to  be  feen  in  England.  One  Balcanguhille,  a  divine,  whom 
Herriot  left  his  executor,  is  faid  to  have  prevailed  upon  Jones  to  admit 
fome  barbarous  devices  into  the  building,  particularly  the  windows,  and 
to  have  indded  that  the  ornaments  of  each  ,diould  be  fomewhat  different 
from  thole  of  the  others.  It  is,  notwithdanding,  upon  the  whole  a  de¬ 
lightful  fabric,  and  adorned  with  gardens  not  inelegantly  laid  out.  It 
was  hui't  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  poor  children  belonging 
the  citizens  and  trade  fin  en  of  Edinburgh,  and  is  under  the  diredtion  af 
the  city  magistrates. 

Among  the  other  public  edlnces  of  Edinburgh,  before  the  Revolution, 
was  the  college,  which  claims  the  privileges  of  a  univerfity,  founded  by 
king  James  VI.  and  by  him  put  under  the  direction  of  the  magidrates, 
who  have  the  power  of  chancellor  and  vice-chancellor.  Little  can  be  faid 
of  its  buildings,  which  were  calculated  for  the  fober  literary  manners  of 
thofe  days  ;  they  are,  however,  improveable,  and  may  be  rendered  ele¬ 
gant.  What  is  of  far  more  importance,  it  is  fupplied  with  excellent  pro- 
feffors  in  the  feveral  branches  of  learning  ;  and  its  fchools  for  every  part 
of  the  medical  art  are  reckoned  equal  to  any  in  Europe.  This  college  is 
provided  with  a  library,  founded  by  one  Clement  Little,  which  is  faid  to 
have  been,  of  late  greatly  augmented  ;  and  a  mufeum  belonging  to  it  was 
given  by  fir  Andrew  Balfour,  a  phydeian.  It  contains  feveral  natural,  and 
fome  literary  curiodties,  which  one  would  littleexpedl  to  find  at  Edinburgh  • 

The  Parliament  Square,  or,  as  it  is  there  called,  Clofe,  was  formerly 
the  mod  ornamental  part  of  this  city  ;  it  is  formed  into  a  very  noble  qua¬ 
drangle,  part  of  which  confids  in  lofty  buildings;  and  in  the  middle  is 
a  fine  equedrian  darue  of  Charles  II.  The  room  built  by  Charles  I.  for 
the  parliament  houfe,  though  not  fo  large,  is  better  poportioned  than 
Wedminder-hall  ;  and  its  roof  though  executed  in  the  fame  manner,  has 
been  by  good  judges  held  to  be  fuperior.  It  is  new  converted  into  a  court 
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of  law,  where  a  fitigle  judge,  called  the  lord  ordinary,  prefides  by  rota- 
tion  :  in  a  room  near  it,  lit  the  other  judges  ;  and  adjoining  are  the  pub¬ 
lic  offices  ot  the  law,  exchequer,  chancery,  (hrievalty,  and  magiftracy  of 
Edinburgh  ;  and  the  valuable  library  of  the  lawyers.  i  his  equals  an* 
thing  ot  the  like  kind  to  be  found  in  England,  or  perhaps  in  any  part  of 
Europe,  and  was  at  firft  entirely  founded  and  furnithed  by  lawyers.  The 
number  of  printed  books  it  contains  are  amazing;  and  the  co  leftion  has 
been  made  with  exquiiite  tafte  and  judgment.  It  contains  likewife  the  molt 
valuable  manufeript  remains  of  the  Scotch  hiftory,  chartularies,  and  other 
papers  of  antiquity,  with  a  feries  of  medals.  Adjoining  the  library 
is  the  room  where  the  public  records  are  kept;  but  both  it,  and  that 
which  contains  the  library,  though  lofty  in  the  roof,  are  mi ferably  dark 
and  diftnal.  It  is  faid  that  preparations  are  now  carrying  on,  for  lodg¬ 
ing  both  the  books  and  the  pacers  in  rooms  far  bettei  fuited  to  their  im¬ 
portance  and  value. 

The  High  Church  of  Edinburgh,  called  that  of  St.  Giles,  is  now  divided 
into  four  churches,  and  a  room  where  the  general  affembly  fits.  It  is  a  larue 
Gothic  building,  and  its  fteeple  is  furmounted  by  arches  formed  into  an 
imperial  crown,  which  has  a  good  eftetft  to  the  eye.  The  churches,  and 
other  edifices  of  the  city,  eretfted  before  the  Union,  contain  little  but 
What  is  common  to  fuch  buildings ;  but  the  excellent  pavement  of  the 
city,  which  was  begun  two  centuries  ago  by  one  Merlin,  a  Frenchman 
deferves  particular  attention.  * 

The  modern  edifices  in  and  near  Edinburgh,  fuch  as  the  Exchange 
publie  offices,  its  hofpitals,  biidges,  and  the  like,  demonftrate  the  vaft: 
improvement  of  the  tafte  of  the  Scots  in  their  public  works.  Parrallel  to 
the  city  of  Edingburgh  on  the  north,  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  others, 
have  begun  to  build  a  new  towu,  upon  a  plan  which  does  honour  to  the 
prefi-nt  age.  The  ftreets  and  fquares  are  laid  out  with  the  utmo ft  regu¬ 
larity  and  the  houfes  are  to  be  budt  of  ftone,  in  an  elegant  tafte,  with, 
all  the  conveniences  that  render  thofe  of  England  fo  delightful  auJ  com¬ 
modious,  The  fronts  of  fome  are  fuperbly  finifhed  in  alf  the  beauties  of 
architeifture,  dTplaying  at  the  fame  time  the  judgment  of  the  builder,  and 
the  public  fpirit  of  the  propietor. 

Between  the  old  and  the  new  town  lies  a  narrow  bottom  or  vale,  which, 
agreeable  to  the  original  plan,  was  to  have  been  formed  into  a  ffieet  of 
iwater,  bordered  by  a  terrace  walk,  and  the  afeent  towards  the  new  town 
covered  with  pleafure  gardens,  fhrubbrries,  &c.  But  this  elegant  defign 
fell  to  nothing,  through  the  narrow  ideas  of  the  magiftrates,  who,  finding 
greater  benefits  by  letting  the  ground  to  inferior  tradefmen,  upon  build* 
ing  leafes  ;  this  (pot,  formed  by  nature  as  an  agreeable  opening  to  a 
crowded  city,  became  anuifance  to  thofe  gentlemen  who  had  been  fo  li¬ 
beral  in  ornamenting  the  buildings  upon  the  fumniit.  A  dtcifion  of  the 
HoUfe  of  Lords  v. in  which  a  certain  great  luminary  of  the  law,  equally 
diftinguiflied  for  his  tafte  and  good  fenfe,  heartily  concurred,!  put  a  flop 
to  thefe  mean  ereilions.  At  the  weft,  or  upper  end  of  this  vale,  the 
caftle,  a  folid  rock  not  lefs  than  twenty  ftories  high,  looks  down  with  aw¬ 
ful  magnificence.  The  eaftern  extremity  is  bounded  by  a  Itriking  objeft; 
of  art,  a  lofty  bridge,  the  middle  arch  being  ninety  feet  high*  which 
joins  the  new  buildings  to  the  city,  and  renders  the  defeent  on*each  fide 
the  vale  (there  being  no  water  in  this  place)  more  commodious  for  car¬ 
riages.  Iam  the  more  particular  in  deferibing  this  place,  that  the  reader 
may  form  fome  idea  of  its  pleafant  fituation,  Handing  on  an  eminence, 
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with  a  gentle  declivity  on  each  fide,  in  the.heart  of  a  rich  country  ;  the 
view  fouthward,  that  of  a  romantic  city,  its  more  romantic  caftle,  and 
diftant  hills  rifing  to  an  amazing  height ;  while  the  profpe£t  northward 
gives  full  fcope  to  the  eye,  pleafes  the  imagination,  and  fills  the  mind 
with  fuch  ideas  as  the  works  of  nature  alone  can  infpire.  One  agreeable 
profped,  however,  is  flill  wanting,  a  handfome  clean  inn,  or  tavern,  with 
a  genteel  coffee-room  towards  the  fide  which  overlooks  the  Forth  ;  and 
which  might  eafily  be  accomplifhed  by  fubfeription,  and  from  the  great 
iefort  of  travellers  could  not  tail  to  bring  a  profitable  return. 

Edinburgh  may  be  coniidered,  notwithflanding  its  caftle,  and  an  open 
wall  which  enclofes  it  on  the  fouth  fide  of  a  very  modern  fabric,  but  in 
the  Roman  manner,  as  an  open  town  ;  fo  that  in  fad  it  would  have  been 
impracticable  for  its  inhabitants  to  have  defended  in  againft  the  rebels, 
wrho  took  poffeffion  of  it  in  1745.  A  certain  clafs  of  readers  would  per¬ 
haps,  think  it  unpardonable,  fiiould  1  omit  mentioning  that  Edinburgh 
contains  a  playhoufe,  which  has  now  the  fanflion  of  an  ad  of  parliament ; 
and  that  concerts,  afiemblies,  balls,  mufic-meetings,  and  other  polite 
amufements,  are  as  frequent  and  brilliant  here,  as  in  any  pait  of  his  ma- 
jefty’s  dominions,  London  and  Bath  expeded. 

Edingburgh  is  governed  by  a  lord  provolt,  four  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild, 
and  a  treafurer,  annually  chofen  from  the  common  council.  Every  com¬ 
pany,  or  incorporated  trade,  choofes  its  own  deacon,  and  here  are  14; 
namely,  furgeons,  goldfmiths,  fkinners,  furriers,  hammer-men,  vvrights 
or  carpenters,  mafons,  taylors,  bakers,  butchers,  cordtvainers,  weavers* 
fullers,  and  bonnet-makers.  1  he  lord  provolt  is  colonel  of  the  town- 
guard,  a  military  inftitution  to  be  found  in  no  part  of  his  majefty’s  do¬ 
minions  but  at  Edinburgh  ;  they  ferve  for  the  city  watch,  and  patrole 
the  ftreets,  are  ufeful  in  fuppreffing  fmall  commotions,  and  attend  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  fentences  upon  delinquents.  They  are  divided  into  three  com¬ 
panies,  and  wear  an  uniiform  ;  they  are  immediately  commanded  by  three 
officers  under  the  name  of  captains.  Befides  this  guard,  Edinburgh 
raifes  fixteen  companies  of  trained  bands,  which  ferve  asmilitia.  The  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  city  confift  chiefly  of  that  tax  which  is  now  common  in  moft 
of  the  bodies  corporate  of  Scotland,  of  two  Scotch  pennies,  amounting 
io  the  whole  to  two  thirds  of  a  farthing,  laid  on  every  Scotch  pint  of 
ale  (containing  two  Englilh  quarts)  'conl'umed  within  the  precinfls  of  the 
city.  This  is  a  molt  judicious  import,  as  it  renders  the  pooreft  people  in- 
fenfible  of  the  burthen.  Its  product,  however,  has  been  fufficient  to  de¬ 
fray  the  expence  of  fupplying  the  city  with  excellent  water,  brought  in 
leaden  pipes  at  the  diftance  of  four  miles ;  of  eredting  refervoirs,  enlarg¬ 
ing  the  harbour  of  Leith,  and  completing  other  public  works,  of  great 
expence  and  utility. 

Leith,  though  near  two  miles  diftant,  may  be  properly  called  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Edinburgh,  being  under  the  fame  jurifdidlion.  It  contains  no¬ 
thing  remarkable  but  the  remains  of  two  citadels  (if  they  are  not  the 
lame),  which  were  fortified  and  bravely  defended  by  the  French,  under 
Mary  of  Guife,  againft  the  Englilh,  and  afterwards  repaired  by  Crom¬ 
well.  The  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  is  adorned  with  noble  feats, 
which  are  daily  increafing :  fome'  of  them  yield  to  few  in  England  ;  but 
they  are  too  numerous  to  be  particularized  here.  I  cannot  however  avoid 
mentioning  the  earl  of  Abercorn’s,  a  fliort  way  from  the  city,  the  duke  of 
Buccleugh’s  houfe  as  Dalkeith,  that  of  the  marquis  of  Lothian  at  New- 
bottle,  and  Hopton-houfe,  fo  called  from  the  earl  its  owner.  About  four 
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Allies  from  Edinburgh  is  Roflin,  noted  for  a  dately  Gothic  chapel,  count- 
ed  one  of  the  mod  curious  pieces  of  workmanfhip  in  Europe  ;  founded 
in  the  year  1440  by  William  Sr.  Clair,  prince  of  Orkney,  and  duke  of 
Oldenburgh. 

Glafgow,  in  the  (hire  of  Lanerk,  fituated  on  a  gentle  declivity  flopinc 
towards  the  river  Clyde,  44  miles  welt  of  Edinburgh,  is,  for  population1, 
commerce,  and  riches,  the  ftcond  city  of  Scotland,  and,  confidering  its 
fize,  the  fird  in  Great  Britain,  and  perhaps  in  Europe,  as  to  elegance 
regularity,  and  the  beautiful  materials  of  its  buildings.  The  dreets*  crofs 
each  other  at  right  angles,  and  are  broad,  draigiit,  well  paved,  and  con- 
iequently  clean.  The  lioufes  make  a  grand  appearance,  and  are  in  Ge¬ 
neral  four  or  five  dories  high,  and  many  of  them  towards  the  centre 
of  the  city,  are  fupported  by  arcades,  which  form  piazzas,  and  give  the 
whole  an  air  of  magnificence.  Some  of  the  modern  built  churches  are  in 
the  fined  ftyle  of  architecture:  and  the  cathedral  is  a  dupendous  Gothic 
building,  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  that  kind  of  archite&ure.  It  contains 
three  churches,  one  of  which  (lands  above  another,  and  is  furniflied  with 
a  very  fine  fpire  fpringing  from  a  tower ;  the  whole  being  reckoned  a 
mafterly  and  matchlefs  fabric.  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mungo,  or  Ken- 
tigern,  who  was  bifiiop  of  Glafgow  in  the  6th  century.  The  cathedral 
is  upwards  of  600  years  old,  and  was  preferved  from  the  fury  of  the  rigid 
Reformers  by  the  refolution  of  the  citizens.  The  town-houfe  is  a  lofty 
building,  and  has  very  noble  apartments  for  the  magiftrates.  The  uni¬ 
verfity  is  etleemed  the  mod  fpacious  and  bed  built  of  any  in  Scotland,  and 
is  at  prefent  in  a  thriving  date.  In  this  city  are  feveral  well  endowed  hof- 
pitals ;  audit  is  particularly  well  fupplied  with  large  and  convenient  inns, 
proper  for  the  accommodation  of  drangers  of  any  rank,  They  have  lately 
built  a  handfo'me  bridge  acrofs  the  river  Clyde;  but  our  bounds  do  not 
allow  us  to  particularize  that,  and  the  other  public-fpirited  undertakings 
of  this  city  carrying  on  by  the  inhabitants,  who  do  honour  to  the  bene¬ 
fits  arifing  from  their  vafi  commerce,  both  foreign  and  internal ;  which 
they  carry  on  with  amazing  fuccefs.  In  Glafgow  are  feven  churches,  and 
eight  or  ten  meeting-houfes  for  fetdaries  of  various  denominations.  The 
number  of  its  inhabitants  have  been  eftimated  at  50,000. 

•  Aberdeen  bids  fair  to  be  the  third  town  in  Scotland  for  improvement 
and  population,  It  is  the  capital  of  a  fibre,  to  which  it  gives  its  name, 
and  contains  two  towns.  New  and  Old  Aberdeen.  The  former  is  the 
fliire  town,  aud  evidently  built  for  the  puvpofe  of  commerce.  It  is  a  large 
well-built  city,  and  has  a  good  quay,  or  tide-harbour  :  in  it  are  three 
churches,  and  feveral  epifcopal  meeting-houfes,  a  confiderable  degree  of 
foreign  commerce  and  much  (hipping,  a  well  frequented  univerfity,  and 
above  12,000  inhabitants.  Old  Aberdeen,  near  a  mile  difiant,  though 
aimed  joined  to  the  New,  by  means  of  a  long  village,  has  no  depend¬ 
ence  on  the  other :  it  is  a  moderately  large  market-town,  but  has  no  haven. 
In  each  of  thefe  two  places  there  is  a  well-endowed  college,  both  together 
being  termed  the  univerfity  of  Aberdeen,  although  quite  independent  of 
each  other.  Penh,  the  capital  town  of  Perfhlhire,  lying  on  the  the  river 
Tay,  trades  to  Norway  and  the  Baltic,  it  is  finely  fituated,  has  an  improv¬ 
ing  linen  manufactory,  and  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  mod 
fertile  fpots  in  Great  Britain,  called  the  Carfe  of  Gowry.  Dundee,  by 
the  general  computation,  contains  abont  10,000  inhabitants:  it  lies  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Tay  ;  it  is  a  town  of  confiderable  trade,  export¬ 
ing  much  linen,  grain,  herrings,  and  peltry,  to  fundry  foreign  parts; 
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and  has  three  churches.  Montrofe,  Aberbrothiclr,  and  Brechin,  Heir* 
the  fame  county  of  Angus  :  the  firth  has  a  great  and  flour, flung  foreign 
trade,  and  the  manufactures  of  the  other  two  are  upon  the  th.ivmg  hand. 

it  may  be  necefiary  again  to  put  the  reader  m  mind,  that  I  write  with 
orcat  uncertainty  with  regard  to  Scotland,  on  account  of  its  improving 
late  I  have  rather  under  than  over-rated  the  number  of  inhabitants  m 
the  towns  I  have  mentioned.  Edinburgh  certainly  contains  more  than 
60  coo  fouls,  which  is  the  common  computation,  to  which  I  ail  along  con¬ 
form  myfelf :  but  the  influx  of  people,  and  the  increafe  of  matrimony  m 
proportion  to  that  of  property,  muft  create  great  alterations  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  and  few  for  the  worfc,  becaufe  the  inhabitants  who  are  difpoled  to 
ind tifiry  may  alwavs  find  employment.  This  uncertainty  is  the  reafon 

why  I  omit  a  particlar  defeription  of  Dumfries,  Air,  Gieenock,  Paifley, 

Sterling,  and  about  50  other  burghs  and  towns  of  very  confiderable  trade 
in  Scotland.  But  great  allowances  are  to  be  madeon  the  other  hand,  tor 
the  large  emigrations  of  many  to  England,  Ameilca,  the  Weft  and  Eaft 

Indies,  for  new  fettlements. 

The  ancient  Scots  valued  themfclves  upon  trailing  to  their  own  valour, 
and  not  to  fortifications,  for  the  defence  of  their  country.  This  was  a 
maxim  more  heroical  perhaps  than  prudent,  as  they  have  often  experi¬ 
enced  •  and,  indeed,  at  this  clay,  their  forts  would  make  but  a  lorry  fi¬ 
gure,  if  regularly  attacked.  The  caftles  of  Edinburgh,  Sterling,  and 
Dumbarton!  formerly  thought  places  of  great  ftiengrh,  could  not  hold 
out  48  hours,  if  befieged  by  6000  regular  troops,  with  proper  artillery. 
Fort  William,  which  lies  in  the  Wreit  Highlands,  is  fuffiewnt  to  bridle 
the  inhabitants  of  that  neighbourhood  ;  as  are  Fort  Geoige,  and  lort  Au- 
guftus,  in  the  north  and  north-weft :  but  none  of  them  caw  be  conlidered 

as  defences  againfl  a  toreign  enemy.  _  . 

I  fhall  not  pretend  to  enter  upon  a  defer,  ptron  of  the  noble  edihees  that, 
within  the  couri'e  of  this  and  the  lafl  century,  have  been  erected  for  private 
perfons  in  Scotland,  becaufe  they  are  fo  numerous  that  to  particularize 
them  exceeds  the  bounds  of  my  plan.  It  is  fuffeient  to  fay,  that  many  of 
them  are  equal  to  fome  of  the  molt  fuburb  buildings  in  England  and  fo- 
rei  -n  countries,  and  the  reader’s  furprize  at  this  will  ceafe,  when  he  is  in¬ 
formed  that  the  genius  of  no  people  in  the  world  is  more  devoted  toarchi- 
tetture  than  that  ot  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  Scotland  ;  and  that  there  is 
no  country  in  Europe,  on  account  of  the  cheapnefs  of  materials,  where  is 
can  be  -  ratified  at  fo  moderate  an  expence.  This  may  like  wife  account  for 
the  Aupcnduous  Gothic  cathedrals,  and  other  religious  edifices,  which  an¬ 
ciently  abounded  in  Scotland  :  but  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  they 
were  moftly  demolifiied,  by  a  furious  and  tumultuous  mob,  who,  in  thele 
practices,  received  too  much  countenance  from  the  reforming  clergj ,  ex- 
afperated  at  the  long  and  fore  Offerings  they  had  endured  from  thepopifh 

P*iA-.-TianiTiE3  AND  curiosities,  1  The  Roman,  and  other  anti- 
hatobai  ang  artificial  Squifie*,  found  in  Scotland,  have 
of  themfclves  furnifhed  matter  for  large  volumes.  The  fiation  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  lefiom,  their  caftella,  their  pretentures  or  walls  reaching  acrofs the 
ifland,  have  been  traced  wirh  great  preciflon  by  antiquaries  and  hiftorians; 
fb  that,  without  fome  frefli  difeoveries,  an  account  of  them  could  afford 
no  infirufiion  to  the  learned,  and  but  little  amufement  to  the  ignorant; 
becaufe  at  prefent  they  can  be  difeovered  only  by  critical  eye3.  Some 
mention  of  the  chief,  however,  may  be  proper.  The  courfe  of  the  Ro- 
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tnan  wall  (or  as  it  is  called  by  the  country  people,  Graham's  Dyhc,  from 
it  tradition  that  a  Scottifii  warrior  of  that  name  firfl  broke  over  it)  between 
the  Clyde  and  Forth,  which  was  firlt  marked  out  by  Agricola,  and  com¬ 
pleted  by  Antoninus  Pius,  is  Hill  difcernible,  as  are  feveral  Roman  camps 
in  the  neighbourhood  *.  Agricola’s  camp,  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  Grampian 
hills,  is  a  linking  remain  pf  Roman  antiquity.  It  is  fituated  at  Ardoch, 
In  Perthihire,  and  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  the  camp  occupied  by 
Agricola,  before  he  fought  the  bloody  battle,  fo  well  recorded  by  '1  acitus* 
with  the  Caledonian  king  Galgacus,  who  was  defeated.  Some  writers 
think,  that  this  remain  of  antiquity  at  Ardoch,  Wds,  on  account  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  Roman  coins  and  inferiptions  found  near  it,  a  Roman  caftcllum  or 
fort.  Be  that  as  it  will,  it  certainly  is  the  rrioft  entire  and  belt  preferved  of 
any  Roman  antiquity  of  that  kind  in  North  Britain,  having  no  lefs  than 
five  rows  of  ditches  and  fix  ramparts  on  the  fouth  fide  ;  and  of  the  four 
gates  which  lead  into  the  area,  three  of  them  are  very  diftihdl  and  plain, 
'viz.  the  prsetoria,  decumana,  and  dextra. 

The  Roman  Temple,  or  building  in  the  form  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome, 
or  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  at  London,  flood  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
Catron,  in  Sterlingfliire,  but  has  been,  lately  barbaroully  demolidied,  by 
h  neighbouring  Goib,  for  the  purpofe  of  mending  a  mill  pond.  Its  height 
Was  twenty-two  feet,  and  its  external  circumference  at  the  bafe  was  eighty- 
eighty  feet ;  fo  that  upon  the  whole  it  was  one  of  the  moll  complete  Roman 
antiquities  in  the  world.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  built  by  Agricola,  or 
fome  of  his  fucceflors,  as  a  temple  to  the  god  Terminus,  as  it  flood  near 
the  pretenture  which  bounded  the  Romdn  empire  in  Britain  to  the  north.. 
Near  it  are  fome  artificial  conical  mounts  of  earth,  which  dill  retain  the 
name  of  Duni-pace*  or  Duni-pacis;.  which  ferve  to  evidence  that  there 
was  a  kind  of  folemn  compromife  between  the  Romans' and  the  Caledonians/ 
that  the  former  fhould  not  extend  their  empire  farther  to  the  north¬ 
wards. 

Innumerable  are  the  coins,  urns,  utenfils,  inferiptions/  and  other  re¬ 
mains  of  the  Romans,  that  have  been  found  in  different  parts  of  Scotland  ; 
fome  of  them  to  the  north  of  the  wall,  where,  however,  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  made  any  eflablifliment.'  By  the  inferiptions  ,  found  near  the 
Wall,  the  names  of  the  legions  that  built  it,  and  how  far  they  carried  it  on/ 
may  be  learned.  The  remains  of  Roman  highways  are  frequent  in  the 
fouthern  pails. 


*  Neal*  the  weftern  extremity  of  this  wall,  at  Duntocher,  hi  Dumbartonfhire,  a 
Countryman,  in  digging  a  trench  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  upon  Which  are  feen  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  fort,  turned  up  feveral  uncommon  tiles,  which  exciting  the  curi- 
ofity  of  the  peafantry  in  that  neighbourhood,  it  was  not  long  before  they  broke  in  upon 
an  entire  fubterraheous- building,  from  which  they  dug  out  a  cart-load  of  thefe  mate¬ 
rials.  A  gentleman ,,  who  was  then  upon  a  journey  through  that  part  of  Scotland, 
found  means,  upon  thb  fecond  day,  to  ft  op  all  farther  proceedings,  in  hopes  that  fome 
public-fpiWted  perforts  would  by  taking  off  the  furface,  explore  the  whole  without  de- 
molilhing  it.  The  tiles  are  -of  feven  different  fiaes;  the  fnialleft  being  feven,  and  the 
largeft  twenty-one  inches  fquare.  They  are  from  two  to  three  inches  in  thicknefs,  of 
a  reddifh  colour,  and  in  a',  perfectly  found  condition.  The  leffer  ones  compofed  feveral 
rows  of  pillar’s,  which  form  alabyrinth  of  jSaffages  about  eighteen  inches  fquare  ;  and 
file  larger  tiles  b-fihg  laid  over  theAvhoIe,  ferve  as  a  roof  to  l'upport  the  earth  above, 
which  is  found  t®  be  two  feet  in  depth.  The  building  is  furrounded  by  a  fubterrane- 
1  o'us  wall  of  hewn  ftone.  The  bones  and  teeth  of  animals,  with  a'  footy  kind  of 
earth,  were  found  in  the  paffages;  rom  which  fome  have  conjectured  this  building  ta 
have  beeil  occupied'as  a'  ot-bed  for  the  ufe  of  the  neighboyring  garrifon.  ; 
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Danilh  camps  and  fortifications  are  eafiiy  difcernible  in  feveral  northern 
counties,  and  are  know  n  by  their  fquare  figures  and  difficult  fituations. 
Some  houfes  or  dupendous  fabrics  remain  in  Rcls-fliire,  but  whether  they 
are  Danilh,  Pictifh,  or  Scottifii,  does  not  appear.  1  he  elevations  of  two 
of  them  are  to  be  feen  in  Gordon’s  Itinerarium  Septentripnale.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  they  are  Norwegian  or  Scandinavian  drudtures,  and  built 
about  the  fifth  century,  to  favour  the  defeents  of  that  people  upon  thofe 
coads. 

Two  Pidlifli  monuments,  as  they  are  thought  to  be,  of  a  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  confirmation,  were  lately  (landing  in  Scotland  ;  one  of  them  at 
Abernethy  in  Perthfhire,  the  other  at  Brechin  in  Angus ;  both  of  them 
are  columns,  hollow  in  the  infide,  and  without  the  ftair  cafe;  that  of  Bre¬ 
chin  is  the  moil  entire,  being  covered  at  the  top  with  a  fpiral  roof  of  flone, 
with- three  or  four  windows  above  the  cornice:  it  con  lifts  of  fixty  regular 
courfes  of  hewn  freedone,  laid  circularly  and  regularly  tapering  to¬ 
wards  the  top.  If  thefe  columns  are  really  Pi&ifh,  that  people  mull  have 
had  among  them  architedls  that  far  exceeded  thofe  of  any  coeval  monu¬ 
ments  to  be  found  in  Europe,  as  they  have  all  the  appearance  of  an  order  ; 
and  the  building  is.  neat,  and  in  the  Roman  ftyle  of  architedlure.  It  is* 
however,  difficult  to  affign  them  to  any  but  the  Pidts,  as  they  Hand  in 
their  dominions;  and  fome  fculptures  upon  that  at  Brechin,  denote  it  to 
be  of  Chridjan  origin.  It  is  not  indeed  impoffible  that  thefe  fculptures  are 
of  a  later  date.  Befides  thefe  two  pillars,  many  other  Pi&ilh  buildings  are 
found  in  Scotland,  but  not  of  the  lame  tafie. 

The  veftiges  of  erections  by  the  ancient  Scots  themfelves,  are  not  only 
curious  but  mftruCtive,  as  they  regard  many  important  events  of  their 
hiflory.  That  people  had  amongd  them  a  rude  notion  of  fculpture,  in 
tvhich  they  tranfmitted  the  adtions  of  their  kings  and  heroes.  At  a  place 
called  Aberlemno,  near  Brechin,  four  or  five  ancient  obelifks  are  ftill  to 
be  feen,  called  the  Danifh  flones  of  Aberlemno.  They  are  ercdled  as 
commemorations  of  the  Scotch  vidlories  over  that  people  ;  and  are  adorned 
with  bas-reliefs  of  men  on  horfeback,  and  many  emblematical  figures  and 
hieroglyphics,  not  intelligible  at  this  day,  but  minutely  deferibed  by  Mr. 
Gordon.  Many  other  hidorical  monuments  of  the  Scots  may  be  difcover- 
ed  on  the  lil^e.qccafions  :  but  it  mull  be  acknowledged,  that  the  obfeurity 
of  their  fculptures  has  encouraged  a  field  of  boundleis  and  frivolous  con¬ 
jectures,  fo  that  the  interpretations  of  many  of  them  are  often  fanciful. 
Jt  would,  however,  be  unpardonable,  if  I  fhould  negledf  to  mention  the 
ftone  near  the  town  of  Forrefs,  of  Fortrofe,  in  Murray,  which  far  furpafles 
all  the  others  in  magnificence  and  grandeur,  “  and  i?,  (fays  Mr.  Gordon) 
perhaps  one  of  the  moft  (lately  monuments  of  that  kind  in  Europe.  It  rifea 
about  23  feet  in  height,  above  ground,  and  is,  as  I  am  credibly  imform- 
ed,  no  lefs  than  iz  or  15  feet  below;  lo  that  the  whole  height  is  at  lead 
35  feet,  and  its  breadth  near  five.  It  is  all  one  (ingle  and  entire  (lone  ; 
great  variety  of  figures  in  relievo  are  carved  thereon,  and  lome  of  them  dill 
didindt  and  vifible;  but  the  injury  cf  the  weather  has  oblcured  thofe  to¬ 
wards  the  upper  part.”  Though  this  monument  has  been  generally  looked 
upon  as  Danifli,  yet  I  have  little  doubt  of  its  being  Scotch,  and  that  it  was 
eredted  in  commemoration  of  the  final  expulfion  of  the  Danes  out  of  Mur¬ 
ray,  where  they  held  their  lad  fettlement  in  Scotland,  after  the  defeat  they 
recieved  from  Malcolm,  a  few  years  before  the  Norman  invafion. 

At  Sandwick,  in  Rofs-(hire,  is  a  very  fplendid  ancient  obeliflt,  furround- 

at  the  bafe  with  large,  well-cut  dag  llones,  formed  like  deps.  Both 
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fdes  of  the  column  are  covered  with  various  enrichments,  in  well  finiflied 
carved  work."  The  one  face  prefents  a  fumpruous  crofs,  with  a  figure  of 
St.  Andrew  on  each  hand,  and  fome  uncouth  animals  and  flowerings  un¬ 
derneath.  The  Central  divifion  on  the  reverfe,  exhibits  a  variety  of  curious 
figures,  birds,-  find  animals. 

The  ruins  of  the  cathedral  of  Elgin  are  very  ftriking ;  and  many  parts 
of  that  fine  building  have  flill  the  remains  of  much  grandeur  and  dignity  in 
them.  The  weft  door  is  highly  ornamented,  there  is  much  elegance  in 
the  carvings,  and  the  whole  edifice  dii'plays  very  elaborate  workmanfltip. 

Among  the  remains  of  ancient  caftles,  may  be  mentioned  Kildrumy  caftle 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  which  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  ftrength  and 
magnificence,  and  often  ufed  as  an  afylum  to  noble  families  in  periods  of 
civil  war.  Inverugie  caftle,  the  ancient  feat  of  the  earl  marefchals  of  Scot¬ 
land,  is  alfo  a  large  and  lofty  pile,  lituated  on  a  fteep  bank  of  the  river  ; 
two  very  high  towers  bound  the  front,  and  even  in  their  decaying  ftate, 
give  the  caftle  an  air  of  much  grandeur  and  antiquity.  Vaft  rows  of  ve¬ 
nerable  trees,  inclofing  the  adjoining  garden,  add  to  the  defedf  of  the  de¬ 
cayed  buildings.  Near  the  town  of  Huntley  are  the  ruins  of  Huntley 
caftle.  On  the  avenue  that  leads  to  it,  are  two  large  lquare  towers,  which 
had  defended  the  gateway.  The  caftle  feems  to  be  very  old,  and  great 
part  of  it  is  demolithed  ;  but  there  is  a  mafly  building  of  a  more  modern, 
date,  in  which  fome  of  the  apartments,  and  in  particular  their  curions 
eielings,  are  Hill  in  tolerable  preservation.  They  are  painted  with  a  great 
variety  of  fubjedls,  in  fmall  divisions,;  in  which  are  contained  many  em¬ 
blematical  figures 

Befides  thefe  remains  of  Roman,  Piitifh,  Dnnifh,  and  Scottifli  antiqui¬ 
ties,  many  Druidical  monuments  and  temples  are  difcernible  in  the  nor¬ 
thern  part9  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  the  ifles,  where  we  may  fuppofe  that 
paganifm  took  its  laft  refuge.  They  are  ealily  perceived  by  their  circular 
forms ;  but  though  they  are  equally  regular,  yet  none  of  them  are  fo  ftu- 
pendous  as  the  Druidical  erections  in  South  Britain.  There  is  in  Perth- 
ihire  a  barrow  which  feems  to  be  a  Britifti  erection,  and  the  molt  beautiful 
of  the  kind  perhaps  in  the  world  ;  it  exactly  'refembles  the  figure  of  a  ftiip 
with  the  keel  uppermoft.  The  common  people  call  it  Ternay,  which  foil  e 
interpret  to  be  terra  ?ia<vis,  the  ftiip  of  earth.  It  feems  to  be  of  the  moll: 
remote  antiquity,  and  perhaps  was  eretted  to  the  memory  of  fomeBritifh 
prince,  who  ailed  as  auxilliary  to  the  Romans ;  for  it  lies  near  Auchte- 
rarder,  not  many  miles  diftant  from  the  great  feene  of  Agricola’s  ope¬ 
rations. 

The  traces  of  ancient  volcanoes  are  not  unfrequent  in  Scotland,  The 
hill  of  Finehaven  is  one  inftance  ;  and  the  hill  of  Bergonium  near  Dun- 
ftaffage  caftle,  is  another,  yielding  vaft  quantities  of  pumices  or  fcoria  of 
different  kinds,  many  of  which  are  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  thofe  of  the 
volcanic  Iceland.  Among  other  natural  curiofities  of  this  country,  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  a  heap  of  white  ftones,  moft  of  them  clear  like  cryftal,  to¬ 
gether  with  great  plenty  of  oyfter  and  other  fea  fliells,  they  are  found  on 
the  top  of  a  mountain  called  Skorna  Lappich,  in  Rofs-fhire,  twenty-miles 
diftant  from  the  fea.  Slains,  in  Aberdeenftiire,  is  faid  -o  be  remarkable  for 
a  petrifying  cave,  called  the  Dropping-cave,  where  tvater  oozing  through 
a  fpungy  porous  rock  at  the  top,  doth  quickly  confolidate  after  it  drops  to 
the  bottom.  Other  natural  curiofities  belonging  to  Scotland  have  their  de- 
feriptions  and  hiftories ;  but  they  generally  owe  their  extraordinary  quali¬ 
ties  to  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar,  and  vanifli  when  they  are  Ikxltuli >  cx- 
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mined-  Some  caverns  that  are  to  be  found  in  Fifefhire,  and  are  probably 
natural,  are  of  extraordinary  dimenfions,  and  have  been  the  fcenes  of  inr 
human  cruelties 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  In  thefe  refpe&s  Scotland  has, 
for  forne  years  pad,  been  in  a  very  improving  date.  Without  entering  in¬ 
to  the  difputed  point,  how  far  Scotland  was  benefited  by  its  union  with 
England,  '  it  is  certain  that  the  expedition  of  the  Scots  to  take  podeffi  n  of 
Darien,  and  to  carry  on  the  Eadand  Wed  India  trade,  was  founded  upon 
true  principles  of  commerce,  and  (fo  far  as  it  went)  executed  with  a  noble 
fpir'it  of  enterprife.  The  mifcarriage  of  that  fcheme,  after  receiving  the 
highed  and  mod  folemn  fan&ions,  is  a  difgrace  to  the  annals  of  that  reign 
in  which  it  happened ;  as  the  Scots  had  then  a  free,  independent,  and  un¬ 
connected  parliament.  We  are  to  account  for  the  long  langour  of  the 
Scottifh  commerce,  and  many  other  misfortunes  which  that  country  luf- 
tained,  by  the  difguil  the  inhabitants  conceived  on  that  account,  and  fome 
invafions  of  their  rights  afterwards,  which  they  thought  inconfident  with 
the  articles  of  union.  The  entails  and  narrow  fettlements  of  family  edates, 
and  fome  remains  of  the  feudal  jnditutions,  might  contribute  to  the  fame, 
caufe. 

Mr.  Pelham,  when  at  the  head  of  the  adminidration  in  England,  after 
the  extinction  of  the  rebellion  in  1745,  was  the  fird  minider  who  difcover- 
cd  the  true  value  of  Scotland,  which  then  became  a  more  confiderable  ob¬ 
ject  of  governmental  inquiry  than  ever.  All  the  benefits  received  by  that 
country,  for  the  relief  of  the  people  from  their  feudal  tyranny,  were  ef¬ 
fected  by  that  great  man.  The  bounties  and  encouragement  granted  to  the 
Scots,  for  the  benefit  of  trade  and  manufactures,  during  his  adminidration, 
made  them  fenfible  of  their  own  importance,  Mr-  Pitt,  a  fucceeding  mi¬ 
nider  purfued  Mr.  Pelhamjs  wife  plan-:  and  judly  beaded  in  parliament, 
that  he  availed  himfelf  of  the  courage,  good  fenfe,  and  fpirit  of  the  Scots, 
in  carrying  on  the  mod  extenfive  war  that  ever  Great  Britain  was  engaged 
in.  Let  me  add  ,  to  the  honour  of  the  Britifli  government,  that  the  Scots, 
have  been  differed  to  avail  themfelves  of  all  the  benefits  of  commerce  and 
manufactures  they  can  claim,  either  in  right  of  their  former  indpendency, 
the  treaty  of  union,  or  pofterior  a£ts  of  parliament. 

This  is  manifed  from  the  extenfive  trade  they  lately  carried  on  with  the 
Britifh  fettlements  in  America  and  the  Wed  Indies;  and  with  all  the  na¬ 
tions  10  which  the  pnglifh  themfelves  trade  ;  fo  that  the  increafe  of  their 
fhipping  within  thefe  30  years  pad  has  been  very  confiderable.  The  ex¬ 
ports  of  thofe  fhips  are  compofed  chiefiy  of  Scotch  manufactures,  fabricat¬ 
ed  from  the  produce  of  the  foil,  and  tire  induihy  of  its  inhabitants.  In 
exchange  for  thele,  they  import  tobacco,  rice,  cotton,  dtgar,  and  rum, 
from  the  Britifh  plantations  ;  and  from  other  countries, "their  produCls,  to 
the  itnmenfe  laving  of  their  nation.  The  profperity  of  Glafgow  and  its 
neighbourhood  hath  been  greatly  owing  to  the  connection  and  trade  with 
Virginia.  . 

The  fifferics  of  Scotland  are  not  confined  to  their  own  coad,  for  they 
have  a  great  concern  in  the  whale  fifhery  carried  on  upon  the  coad  of 
Spitfbergen  ;  and  their  returns  are  valuable,  as  the  government  allows 
them  a  bounty  of  40s.  for  every  ton  of  dripping  employed  in  that  article. 
The  late  improvement  of  their  fiflierjes,  which  I  have  already  mentioned, 
and  which  are  daily  increaling,  open  inexhaudible  funds  of'  wealth  ;  their 
cured  fifli  being  by ’foreigners,  and  the  Englidi  planters  in  America,  pre¬ 
ferred  to  thofe  of  Newfoundland. 
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The  buftcs,  or  veflels  employed  in  the  great  herring  fifliery  on  the  weftern 
coafts  of  Scotland,  are  fitted  out  from  the  north-weft  parts  of  England, 
the  not  th  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  the  numerous  ports  of  the  Clyde  and 
neighbouring  itlands.  The  grand  rendezvous  is  at  Campbeltown,  a  com¬ 
modious  port  in  Argy lefhire,  facing  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  lometimcs 
300  veflels  have  been  allembled.  They  clear  out  on  the  tzth  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  muft  return  to  their  different  ports  by  the  1 3th  of  January.  They 
are  alfo  under  certain  regulations  refpefling  the  number  of  tons,  men, 
nets,  &c.  the  whole  being  judicloufly  calculated  to  promote  the  beft  of  na¬ 
tional  purpofes,  its  ilrength  and  its  commerce.  But  though  the  political 
exiftence  of  Great  Britain  depends  upon  the  number  and  bravery  of  our 
feamen,  this  noble  inftitution  has  hitherto  proved  ruinous  to  many  of  thofe 
who  have  embarked  in  it,  and  unlefs  vigoroufly  fupported  will  end  in 
fmoke. 

To  encourage  this  fifhery,  a  bounty  of  50s.  per  ton  was  granted  by 
parliament;  but  whether  from  the  infuffcciency  of  the  fund  appropriated 
for  this  purpofe,  or  any  other  caufc,  the  bounty  was  with-held  from  year 
to  year,  while  in  rhe  mean  time  the  adventurers  were  not  only  linking 
their  fortunes, but  alfo  borrowing  to  the  utmoft  limits  of  their  ciedir.  The 
bounty  has  lincebeen  reduced  from  50  to  30s.  with  the  ftrongeft  aflurances 
of  its  being  regularly  paid  when  due.  Upon  the  ftrength  of  thefe  promifes 
they  have  again  embarked  in  the  fifliery,  and  it  is  to  be  wiflted,  that  no 
confideration  whatever  may  tend  to  withdraw  an  inducement  fo  requilite 
to  place  this  fifliery  on  a  permanent  footing. 

The  benefits  of  thefe  filheries  ate  perhaps  equalled  by  other  m  mu  failures 
carrying  on  at  land  ;  particularly  that  of  iron  at  Carron,  in  Sterlingfltire. 

Their  linen  manufa&ory,  notvvithftanding  a  ftnmg  rivalfitip  from  Ire¬ 
land,  is  in  a  flourifhing  ftate.  The  thread  manufaiture  of  Scotland  is  equal, 
if  not  fuperior,  to  any  in  the  world  ;  and  the  lace  fabricated  trom  it,  has 
been  deemed  worthy  of  roval  wear  and  approbation.  It  has  hern  faid,  fume 
years  ago,  that  the  exports  from  Scotland  to  England,  and  the  Britifh  plan¬ 
tations,  in  linen,  cambrics,  checks,  Ofnaburghs,  inckle,  and  the  like  com¬ 
modities,  amounted  annually  to  400,000b  excltiftve  of  their  home  con- 
fumption  ;  and  there  is  realon  to  believe  that  the  fum  is  confiderably  larger 
at  prelent.  The  Scots  are  likewife  making  \  ery  promifing  efforts  for  efia- 
blifhing  woollen  mnnufailures ;  and  their  exports  of  caps,  ftockings, 
mittens,  and  other  articles  of  their  own  wool,  begin  to  he  very  confider- 
able.  The  Scots,  it  is  true,  cannot  pretend  to  rival  the  Englilh  in  their 
finer  cloths;  but  they  make  at  prefent  fome  broad  cloth  proper  for  the 
wear  of  people  of  fafltion  in  an  undrefs,  and  in  quality  and  finenefs  equal 
to  what  is  commonly  called  Yorkfhire  cloth.  Among  the  other  late  im¬ 
provements  of  the  Scots,  we  are  not  to  forget  the  vail  progpefs  they  have 
made  in  working  the  mines,  and  fmelting  the  ores  of  their  country. 
Their  coal  trade  to  England  is  well  known  ;  and  of  late  they  have  turned 
even  their  Hones  to  account,  by  their  contrails  for  pavin.,  the  ftreets  of 
London.  If  the  great  trade  in  cattle,  which  the  Scots  carried  on  of  late 
with  the  Engliflt,  is  now  chminifhed,  it  is  owing  to  the  beft  of  national 
caufes,  that  of  an  increafe  of  home  conlumption- 

The  trade  carried  on  by  the  Scots  with  England,  is  chiefly  from  Leith, 
and  the  eaftern  ports  of  the  nation  ;  but  Glafgow  was  the  great  emporium 
for  the  American  commerce,  before  the  commencement  of  the  unhappy- 
breach  with  the  colonies.  The  late  juniuon  of  the  Forth  to  the  C  lyde 
will  render  the  benefits  of  trade  of  mutual  advantage  to  both  parts  of  Scot- 
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land.  In  fhort,  the  more  that  the  feas,  the  iituation,  the  foil,  harbours, 
and  rivers  of  this  country  are  known,  the  better  adapted  it  appears  for  all 
the  purpofes  of  commerce,  both  foreign  and  domeftic. 

With  regard  to  other  manufa&ures,  not  mentioned,  fome  of  them  are 
yet  in  their  infancy.  The  town  of  Paifley  alone  employs  an  incredible 
number  of  hands,  in  fabricating  a  particular  kind  of  flowered  and  ftriped 
lawns,  which  are  a  reafonable  and  elegant  wear,  Sugar-houfes,  glafs- 
vvorks  of  every  kind,  delfr-houfes  and  paper-mills,  are  eretvfed  every- 
Yvhere.  The  Scotch  carpeting  makes  neat  and  lading  fuvnitute  ;  and 
fome  effays  have  been  lately  made,  with  no  inconlideraule  degree  of  fuc- 
cefs,  to  carry  that  branch  of  manufacture  to  as  great  perfection  as  is  found 
in  any  part  of  Europe.  After  all  that  has  been  f  ie,  many  years  will  be 
required  before  the  trade  and  improvements  in  Scotland  can  be  brought  to 
maturity.  In  any  event,  they  never  can  give  umbrage  to  the  Englifh,  as 
the  interefts  of  the  two  people  are,  or  ought  to  be  the  fame. 

Having  faid  thus  much,  I  cannot  avoid  oblerving  the  prodigious  difad- 
vantages  under  which  both  the  commercial  and  landed  intereff  of  Scotland 
lies,  from  her  nobility  and  great  land-holders  having  too  fond  an  attach¬ 
ment  for  England,  and  foreign  countries,  where  they  fpend  their  ready 
money.  This  is  one  of  the  evils  ariltng  to  Scotland  from  the  union,  which 
removed  the  feat  of  her  legillature  to  London  ;  but  it  is  greatly  augmented 
by  the  refort  of  volunteer  abfentees  to  that  capital.  While  this  partiality 
fubfifts,  the  Scots  will  probably  continue  to  be  diftreffed  for  a  currency  of 
fpecie.  How  far  paper  can  fupply  that  defeCt,  depends  upon  an  attention 
to  the  balance  of  trade  ;  and  the  evil  may,  perhaps,  be  fomewhat  prevent¬ 
ed,  by  money  remitted  from  England  for  carrying  on  the  vaft  manu failures 
and  works  now  fet  on  foot  in  Scotland.  The  gentlemen  who  refide  in 
Scotland,  have  wifely  abandoned  French  c’laret  and  brandy,  (though  too 
much  is  ftill  made  ufe  of  in  that  country),  for  rum  produced  in  the 
Britifli  plantations  ;  and  their  own  malt-liquors,  are  now  come  nearly  t6 
as  great  perfection  as  thofe  in  England  ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  they  have 
lately  exported  large  quantities  of  their  ale  to  London,  Dublin,  and  the 
Plantations 

Revenues.]  See  England. 

Coins.]  In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  of  England,  the  value  and  deno¬ 
minations  of  coins  were  the  fame  in  Scotland  as  in  England.  Towards  the 
reign  of  James  II.  a  Scotch  fhilling  anlwered  to  about  an  Englifh  fix- 
pence  ;  and  about  the  reign  of  queen  Mary  of  Scotland,  it  was  not  more 
than  an  Englifh  groat.  It  continued  diminifhing  in  this  manner  till  after 
the  union  of  the  two  crowns  under  her  fon  James  VI.  when  the  valt  re¬ 
fort  of  the  Scotch  nobility  and  gentry  to  the  Englifh  court,  occafioned 
fn ch  a  drain  of  fpecie  from  Scotland,  that  by  degrees  a  Scotch  flailing  fell 
to  the  value  of  one  twelfth  of  an  Englifh  fliilling,  and  their  pennies  in  pro¬ 
portion.  A  Scotch  penny  is  now  very  rarely  to  be  found  ;  and  they  were 
fucceeded  by  bodies,  which  was  double  the  value  of  a  Scotch  penny,  and 
are  ftill  current,  but  are  daily  wearing  out.  A  Scotch  halfpenny  was  call* 
ed  a  babie ;  fome  fay,  becaufe  it  was  firfl  ftamped  with  the  head  of  James 
JILwhen  he  was  a  babe  or  baby  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  only  the  corruption 
of  two  French  words,  has  piece ,  fignifying  a  low  piece  of  money.  The 
lame  obfervation  that  we  have  made  of  the  Scotch  fhilling,  holds  of  their 
pounds  or  marks;  which  are  not  coins,  but  denomination  of  fums.  In  all 
other  refpeCts,  the  currency  of  money  in  Scotland  and  England  is  the 
fame,  as  very  few  people  now  reckon  by  the  Scotch  computation. 
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Order  of  the  thistle.]  This  is  a  military  order  Inftituted,  as 
the  Scotch  writers  aflert,  by  their  king  Achaius,  in  the  ninth  century, 
upon  his  making  an  offenfive  anddefenhve  league  with  Charlemagne,  king 
of  France,  or  as  others  lay,  on  account  of  his  vi&ory  over  Athelllan,  king 
of  England,  when  he  vowed  in  the  kirk  of  St.  Andrew,  that  he  and  his 
pofterity  fhould  ever  bear  the  figure  of  that  crofs  in  their  enfigns  on  which 
the  faint  fuffered.  It  has  been  frequently  negledfed,  and  as  often  rcfumed. 
It  conftfts  of  the  fovereign,  and  i!2  companions,  who  are  called  Knights  of 
the  Thillle,  and  have  on  their  enfign  this  fignificant  motto,  Nemo  me  int~ 
fwe  laajjit.  “  None  fhall  fafely  provoke  me.”  The  ordinary  fynibols 
worn  by  the  knights,  are  a  liar  of  four  points,  in  the  centre  is  a  Thiftle 
pr  perly  embroidered,  on  the  left  bread,  and  a  gietn  ribband  overtheirleft 
fhoulder,  appendant  to  which  is  the  image  of  St.  Andrew.  According  to 
the  flatutes  of  J  mes  II.  the  ribband  was  to  be  a  blue  watered  tabby, 
which  by  queen  Anne,  in  1 703,  was  changed  to  green.  George  I. 
added  the  lays  of  glory  to  iurround  the  figure  of  St.  Andrew,  which  hangs 
at  the  collar. 

Laws  and  constitution.]  The  ancient  conflitution  and  govern¬ 
ment  in  Scotland  has  been  highly  applauded,  as  excellently  adapted  to  the 
prefervation  of  liberty;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  power  of  the  king  was 
greatly  limited,  and  that  there  were  many  checks  in  the  conflitution  upon 
him,  which  were  well  calculated  to  prevent  his  afiuming  or  exerciiing  a 
defpotic  authority.  But  the  Scottifh  conflitution  of  government  was  too 
much  of  the  arillocratic  kind  to  afford  to  the  common  people  that  equal 
liberty  which  they  had  a  right  to  expedf.  The  king's  authority  was  fuf- 
ficiently  retrained  ;  but  the  nobles,  chieftains,  and  great  landholders, 
had  it  too  much  in  their  power  to  tyrannize  over  and  opprefs  their  te¬ 
nants,  and  the  common  people. 

The  ancient  kings  of  Scotland,  at  their  coronation,  took  the  following 
oath,  containing  three  promifes,  viz. 

“  In  the  name  of  Chrift,  I  promife  thefe  three  things  to  the  Chriftian 
people  my  fubjefts :  Fir  ft,  that  I  fhall  give  order,  and  employ  my  force 
and  allillance,  that  the  church  of  God,  and  the  Chriftian  people  may  en¬ 
joy  true  peace  during  our  time,  under  our  government.  Secondly,  I 
fhall  prohibit  and  hinder  all  perl'ons,  of  whatever  degree,  from  violence! 
and  injuftice.  Thirdly,  in  all  judgments  I  fhall  follow  the  preferiptions 
of  juftice  and  mercy,  to  the  end  that  our  clement  and  merciful  God  may 
fhew  mercy  unto  me,  and  to  you.” 

_  The  parliament  of  Scotland  anciently  conlifled  of  all  who  held  any  por¬ 
tion  of  land,  however  fmall,  of  the  crown,  by  military  fervice.  This  par¬ 
liament  appointed  the  time  of  its  own  meetings  and  adjournment,  and  com¬ 
mittees  to  fuperintend  the  adminiftration  during  the  intervals  of  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  it  had  a  commanding  power  in  all  matters  of  government  ;  it  ap¬ 
propriated  the  public  money,  ordered  the  keeping  of  it,  and  called  for  the 
accounts;  itfgimed  the  people,  and  appointed  commanders ;  it  named  and 
«>mmiflioned  ambaffadors ;  it  granted  and  limited  pardons;  it  appointed 
jpidges  and  couits  of  judicature  ;  it  named  officers  of  flatc  and  privy-coun- 
fellors ;  it  annexed  and  alienated  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  and  reftrained 
grants  by  the  king.  The  king  of  Scotland  had  no  negative  voice  in  parlia¬ 
ment ;  nor  could  he  declare  war,  makepeace,  or  conclude  any  other  pub¬ 
lic  bufinefs  of  importance,  without  the  advice  and  approbation  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  The  prerogative  of  the  king  was  fo  bounded,  that  he  was  not  even 
intrufled  with  the  executive  part  of  the  government.  And  fo  late  as  the 
"  minority 
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minority  of  James  IV.  who  was  contemporary  with,  and  fon  tn-iaw  to, 
Henry  VII.  of  England,  the  parliament  pointed  out  to  him  his  duty,  as 
the  fir  ft  fervant  of  his  people  ;  as  appears  by  the  aft  ftill  extant.  Jn  fhort, 
the  conftitution  was  rather  ariftocratical  than  monarchical.  1  he  abufe  of 
thefe  ariflocratical  powers,  by  the  chieftains  and  great  landholders,  gave 
the  king,  however,  a  very  conliderab'e  iruereft  amongft  the  lower  ranks; 
and  a  prince  who  had  fenfe  and  addi*:fs  to  retain  the  affeftions  of  his  people, 
■was  generally  able  to  humble  the  mo  ft  over-grown  of  his  iubjedts  ;  but 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  a  king  of  Scotland,  like  James  III.  (hewed  a 
difrefpeft  to  his  parliament,  the  event  was  commonly  fatal  to  the  crown. 
The  kings  of  Scotland,  notwithftanding  riris  paramount  power  in  the  par¬ 
liament,  found  means  to  w  eaken  and  elude  its  force  and  in  this  they  were 
affifted  by  the  clergy,  whofe  revenues  were  immenfe,  and  who  had  very 
little  dependence  upon  the  pope,  and  were  always  jealous  of  the  powerful 
nobilitv.  This  w'as  done  by  eltublifhuvg  a  feleft  body  of  members,  who  were 
called  tbs  lords  of  tin  ar  ticks .  Thefe  were  chofen  out  of  the  clergy,  nobility, 
knights,  and  burgeffes.  The  biihops  for  mtfance,  chofe  eight  peers,  and 
the  peers  eight  bifliops ;  and  thcle  lixteen  jointly  chofe  eight  barons  (or 
knights  of  the  fliire),  a nd  eight  coinmitlioners  for  burghs  ;  and  to  all  thole 
were  added  eight  great  officers  of  (date,  the  chancellor  being  prelldent  of 
the  whole. 

Their  bufinefs  was  to  prepare  all  queftions  and  bills,  and  other  matters 
brought  into  parliament ;  fo  that  in  faft,  though  the  king  could  give  no 
negative,  yet  being  by  his  clergy,  and  the  places  he  had  to  beftow',  alw'ays 
Cure  of  the  lords  of  articles,  nothing  could  come  into  parliament  that  could 
call  for  his  negative.  It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  this  inftitution  feems 
to  have  prevailed  by  ficalth  ;  nor  was  it  ever  brought  into  any  regular  fy- 
ftem  ;  even  its  modes  varied  ;  and  the  greateft  lawyers  are  ignorant  when 
it  took  place.  The  Scots,  however,  never  loft  fight  of  their  original  prin- 
ciciples  ;  and  though  Charles  I.  wanted  to  form  thefe  lords  of  the  articles 
into  regular  machines  for  his  own  defpotic  purpofes,  he  found  it  imprafti- 
cable  ;  and  the  melancholy  confequenees  are  well  known.  At  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  the  Scots  gave  a  frefh  inftance  hoiv  well  they  underilood  the  prinei- 
ctples  of  liberty,  by  omitting  all  pedantic  debates  about  abdication ,  and  the 
like  terms,  and  voting  king  James  at  once  to  have  forfeited  his  crown  ; 
which  they  gave  to  the  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange. 

This  fpirit  of  refiftance  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  people  had 
groaned  under  the  mod  infuppoi  table  mmifterial  tyranny  ever  fince  the  Re¬ 
storation.  It  Is  afkcd,  Why  did  they  fubmit  to  that  tyranny  ?  The  an- 
fwer  is,  In  order  to  prefer ve  that  independency  upon  England,  which 
Cromwell  and  his  parliament  endeavoured  to  deftroy,  by  uni.ting  them 
with  England  :  they  thereiore  chofe  to  fubmit  to  a  temporary  evil ;  but 
they  took  the  firft  oppotunity  to  get  rid  of  their  opprellbrs. 

Scotland,  when  it  was  a  feparate  kingdom,  cannot  be  faid  to  have  had 
any  peers,  in  the  Englifh  lenfe  of  the  word.  The  nobility,  who  were 
dukes,  marquifles,  earls,  and  lords,  were  by  the  king  made  hereditary 
members  of  parliament;  but  they  formed  no  diftinft  houfe,  for  they  (at 
in  the  fame  room  with  the  commons,  who  had  the  fame  deliberate  and  de- 
cilive  vote  with  them  in  all  public  matters.  A  baron,  though  not  a  ba¬ 
ron  of  parliament,  might  fit  upon  a  lord’s  affize  in  matters  of  life  and 
death  ;  nor  was  it  neceffitry  for  the  affizers,  or  jury,  to  be  unanimous  in 
their  verdift.  The  feudal  cuftoms,  ev.en  at  the  time  of  the  Reftoratton, 
were  fo  prevalent,  and  the  refeue  of  i  great  criminal  was  commonly  fo 
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much  apprehended,  that  feldom  above  two  days  paffed  between  the  fentence 
and  the  execution. 

Great  uncettainty  occurs  in  the  Scotch  hiftory,  by  confounding  parlia¬ 
ments  with  conventions ;  the  difference  was,  that  a  parliament  could  ena& 
laws  as  well  as  lay  on  taxes ;  a  convention,  or  meeting  of  the  llates,  only 
met  for  the  purpofes  of  taxation.  Before  the  Union,  the  kings  of  Scot¬ 
land  had  four  great  and  four  leffer  officers  of  ffate  ;  the  great,  were  the 
lord  high  chancellor,  high-treafurer,  privy-leal,  and  fecretary  :  the  four 
leffer  were,  the  lords  regifter  advocate,  tieafurer-depute,  and  juffice  clerk. 
Since  the  Union  none  of  thefe  continue,  excepting  the  lords  privy-feal,  re¬ 
gifter,  advocate,  and  juftice-clerk :  a  third  fecretary  of  ffate  has  occasion¬ 
ally  been  nominated  by  the  king  for  Scottilh  affairs,  but  under  the  fame  de¬ 
nomination  as  the  other  two  fecretaries.  The  above  officers  of  ffate  fat  in 
the  Scotch  parliament  by  virtue  of  their  offices. 

The  officers  of  the  crown  were,  the  high-chamberlain,  conftable,  ad 
miral,  and  marflial.  The  offices  of  conitahle  a  d  marlhal  were  heredi¬ 
tary.  A  nobleman  has  ftill  a  penfion  as  admiual ;  and  the  office  of  mar- 
flv.il  is  exercifed  by  a  knight-marfhal. 

The  office  of  chancellor  of  Scotland  differed  little  from  the  fame  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  lords  treafurer,  privy-feal,  and  fecre¬ 
tary.  The  lord-regifter  was  head-clerk  to  the  parliament,  convention, 
trealury,  exchequer,  and  feffion,  and  keeper  of  all  public  records. 
Though  this  office  w  as  only  daring  the  king’s  pleafure,  yet  it  was  very  lu¬ 
crative,  by  difpofing  of  his  deputation,  which  laffed  during  life.  He  aft- 
ed  as  teller  to  the  parliament ;  and  it  was  dangerous  for  any  member  to  dif- 
pute  his  report  of  the  numbers  upon  a  diviflon.  The  lord  advocate’s  office 
refembles  that  of  the  attorney -general  in  England,  only  his  powers  are  far 
more  exfenfive  ;  becaufe,  by  the  Scotch  laws,  he  is  the  prolocutor  of  all 
capital  crimes  before  the  jufticiary,  and  likewife  concurs  in  all  purfuits  be¬ 
fore  Sovereign  courts,  for  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  alfo  in  all  matters  ci¬ 
vil,  wherein  the  king,  or  his  donator,  hath  intereff.  Two  l'olicitors  are 
named  by  his  majeffy,  by  way  of  affiftants  to  the  lord-advocate.  The  of¬ 
fice  of  juftice-clerk  entitles  the  poffeffor  to  prefidein  the  criminal  court  of 
juffice,  while  the  juftice-general,  an  office  I  fliall  deferibe  hereafter,  is  ab¬ 
sent. 

The  ancient  conffitution  of  Scotland  admitted  of  many  other  offices  both 
of  the  crown  and  ftare  ;  but  thev  are  either  nowextindt,  or  too  inconfider- 
able  to  be  deferibed  here.  That  of  Lyon  king  at  arms,  or  the  rex 
faecialium,  or  grand  herald  of  Scotland,  is  ftill  in  being  ;  and  it  was  for¬ 
merly  an  office  of  great  fplendor  and  importance,  infomuch  that  the 
fcience  of  heraldry  was  pveferved  there  in  greater  purity  than  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  He  was  even  crowned  folemnly  in  parliament  with  a 
golden  circle  ;  and  his  authority,  which  is  not  the  cafe  in  England,  in  all 
armorial  affairs  might  be  carried  into  execution  by  the  civil  law. 

The  privy-council  of  Scotland  before  the  Revolution,  had,  or  affumed 
inquifitorial  powers,  even  that  of  torture ;  but  it  is  now  funk  in  the  par¬ 
liament  and  privy-council  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  civil  and  criminal 
caufes  in  Scotland  are  chiefly  cognifable  by  twro  courts  of  judicature. 

The  firft  is,  that  of  the  college  of  juffice,  which  was  inftituted  by  James 
V.  after  the  model  of  the  French  parliament,  to  lupply  an  ambulatory 
committee  of  parliament,  who  took  to  themfelves  the  names  of  the  lords 
of  council  and  feffion,  W'hich  the  prefent  members  of  the  college  of  juffice 
ftill  retain.  This  court  confifts  of  a  prefldent  and  fourteen  ordinary  mem¬ 
bers,  befides  extraordinary  ones  named  by  the  king,  who  may  fit  and  vote. 
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but  have  ho  falaries,  and  are  nor  bound  to  attendance.  This  court  may  be 
called  a  landing  jury  in  all  matters  of  property  that  lie  before  them.  Their 
forms  ot  proceeding  do  not  lie  within  my  plan,  neither  does  any  inquiry 
bow  far  fuch  an  in  dilution,  in  fo  narrow  a  country  as  Scotland,  is  compa¬ 
tible  with  the  fecurity  of  private  property.  The  civil  law  is  their  directory 
in  all  matters  that  come  not  within  the  municipal  laws  of  the  kingdom. 
It  has  been  often  matter  of  furprife,  that  the  Scots  were  fo  tenacious  of  the 
forms  of  the  courts,  and  the  efl'ence  of  their  laws,  as  to  referve  them  by 
rhe  articles  of  the  Union.  This,  however,  can  be  eafily  accounted  for, 
becaufe  thofe  laws  and  forms  were  efiential  to  the  poffeffion  of  eftates  and 
lands,  which  in  Scotland  are  often  held  by  modes  incompatible  with  the 
laws  of  England.  I  fhall  juft  add,  that  the  lords  of  council  and  leifion  adt 
likewife  as  a  court  of  equity  ;  but  their  decrees  are  (fortunately  perhaps 
for  the  fubjedt)  reverftble  by  the  Britifti  Houfe  of  Lords,  to  which  an  ap¬ 
peal  lies. 

The  juftice  court  is  the  higheft  criminal  tribunal  in  Scotland;  but  in  its 
prefent  form  it  was  inftituted  fo  late  as  the  year  1672,  when  a  lord-juftice- 
gener.il,  removable  at  the  king’s  pleafure,  was  appointed.  This  lucra¬ 
tive  office  ftill  exifts  in  the  perfon  of  one  of  the  chief  nobility  ;  but  the 
ordinary  members  ot  the  court,  are  the  juftice-clerk  and  five  other  judges, 
who  are  always  nominated  from  the  lords  of  felfion.  In  this  court  the 
verdidt  of  a  jury  condemns  or  acquits ;  but,  as  I  have  already  hinted, 
without  any  nccelfiry  of  their  being  unanimous. 

Befides  thefe  two  great  courts  of  law,  the  Scots,  by  the  articles  of  the 
Union,  have  a  court  of  exchequer.  This  court  h  is  the  fame  power,  au¬ 
thority,  privilege,  and  jurildidtion,  over  the  revenue  of  Scotland,  as  the 
court  of  exchequer  in  England  has  over  the  revenues  there ;  and  all  mat¬ 
ters  and  things  competent  to  the  court  of  exchequer  of  England  relating 
thereto,  are  likewife  competent  to  the  exchequer  of  Scotland.  The  judges 
of  the  exchequer  in  Scotland  exercil'e  certain  powers  which  formerly  be¬ 
longed  rothe  treafury,  and  are  ftill  veiled  in  that  of  England. 

The  court  of  admiralty  in  Scotland,  was,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
by  adf  of  parliament,  declared  to  be  a  lupreme  court,  in  all  caufes  com¬ 
petent  to  its  own  jurifdidlion  ;  and  the  lord  high  admiral  is  declared  to  be 
the  king’s  lieutenant  and  juftice-general  upon  the  leas,  and  in  all  ports, 
harbour?,  and  creeks  of  the  fame  ;  and  upon  frefli  waters  and  navigable 
rivers,  below  thefirft  bridge,  or  within  flood  mark  ;  fo  that  nothing'com- 
petent  to  its  jurifdidlion  can  be  meddled  wuh,  in  the  firft  inftance,  but  by 
the  lord  h>gh  admiral  and  the  judges  of  his  court.  Sentences  pafled  in 
all  interior  courts  of  admiralty,  may  be  brought  again  before  his  court ; 
but  no  appeal  lies  from  it  to  the  lords  of  the  feffion,  or  any  other  judi¬ 
catory,  unlt’fs  in  cafes  not  maritime.  Caufes  are  tried  in  this  court  by 
the  civil  law,  which  in  fuch  cafes,  is  likewife  the  common  law  of  Scot¬ 
land,  as  wellas  hy  the  laws  of  Oleron,  Wifby,  and  the  Hanfe  towns, 
and  other  maritime  practices  and  decilions  common  upon  the  continent. 
The  place  of  lord  admiral  of  Scotland  is  little  more  than  nominal,  but 
the  falary  annexed  to  it  is  reckoned  worth  1000I.  a  year  ;  and  the  judge 
of  the  admiralty  is  commonly  a  lawyer  of  diftindtion,  with  conliderabte 
perquilitrs  pertaining  to  his  office. 

The  college  or  faculty  of  advocates,  which  anfwers  to  the  Englifh  inns 
of  court,  may  be  called  the  feminary  of  Scotch  lawyers.  They  are  with¬ 
in  themfelves  an  orderly  court,  and  their  forms  require  great  precifiou 
and  examination  to  qualify  its  candidates  for  admiffiono  Subordinate  to 
*  them. 
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them  is  a  body  of  inferior  lawyers  or,  as  they  may  be  called  attorneys, 
who  called  themi'elves  writers  to  the  fy.net,  becaufe  they  alone  can  fubr 
fcribe  the  writs  that  pals  the  lignet ;  they  likevvil’e  have  a  bye  govern¬ 
ment  for  their  own  regulation.  Such  are  the  different  law-courts  that 
are  held  in  the  capital  of  Scotland  ;  we  lliall  pafs  to  thofe  that  ate  inte¬ 
rior. 

The  government  of  the  coun’ies  in  Scotland  was  formerly  veiled  in 
fherifts  and  llewards,  coutts  of  regality,  baron  couits,  commiiLries,  jus¬ 
tices  of  the  peace,  and  coroners. 

Formerly  (heriftdoms  were  generally  hereditable;  bur,  by  a  late  aft  of 
parliament,  they  are  now  all  veiled  in  the  crown  ;  it  being  there  enacted, 
that  all  high  fherifff,  or  llewards,  (hall,  for  the  future,  he  nominated  and 
appointed  annually  by  his  majeily,  his  heirs,  and  fucceflqrs.  In  regatd  to 
the  Iheriff-deputcs,  and  lleward-deputes,  it  is  enafted  that  there  flialj 
only  be  one  in  each  county,  or  llewaitry,  who  mult  be  an  advocate,  of 
three  years  Handing'  at  lead.  For  the  fpace  of  feven  years,  thefe  deputies 
are  to  be  nominated  by  the  king,  with  fuch  continuance  as  his  majeily 
Ihall  think  fit  ;  after  which  they  are  to  join  their  office  ad  vitam  air  cui- 
pam,  that  is,  for  life,  unlefs  guilty  of  fome  offence.  Some  other  regu¬ 
lations  have  been  likewife  introduced,  highly  for  the  credit  of  the  Iherifis 
courts. 

Stewartries  were  formerly  part  of  the  ancient  royal  domain  ;  and  the 
fiewaids  had  much  the  fame  power  in  them  as  the  flicriff  had  in  his 
county. 

Courts  of  regality  of  old  were  held  by  virtue  cf  a  royal  jurifdiftion 
veiled  in  the  lord,  with  particular  immunities  and  privileges  ;  but  thefe 
were  fo  dangerous,  and  fo  extravagant,  that  all  the  Scotch  regalities  are 
now  diffiblved  by  an  aft  of  parliament. 

Baron  courts  belong  to  every  perfon  who  holds  a  barony  of  the  king. 
In  civil  matters,  they  extend  to  matters  not  exceeding  forty  Shillings  fter- 
ling;  and  in  criminal  cafes,  to  petty  aftions  of  affault  and  battery;  but 
the  punifliment  is  not  to  exceed  twenty  fhillings  fterling,  or  fetting 
the  delinquent  in  the  flocks  for  three  hours,  in  the  dav  time.  Thele 
courts,  however  petty,  were  in  former  days  invefted  with  the  power  of 
life  and  death,  which  they  have  now  loft. 

_  The  courts  of  commilfaries  in  Scotland  anfwer  to  thofe  of  the  Englifh 
diocefan  chancellors,  the  higheft  of  which  is  kept  at  Edinburgh  ;  wherein, 
before  four  judges,  aftions  are  pleaded  concerning  matters  relating  to 
wills  and  tellaments ;  the  right  of  patronage  to  ecclefiaftical  benefices, 
tythes,  divorces,  and  caules  ot  that  nature  ;  but  in  almoft  all  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  there  fits  but  one  judge  on  thefe  caufes. 

According  to  the  prefent  inftitution,  juftices  of  the  peace  in  Scotland 
exercife  pretty  much  the  lame  powers  as  thofe  in  England.  In  former 
times  tbeir  office,  though  of  very  old  ftanding,  was  infignificant,  being 
cramped  by  the  powers  of  the  great  feudal  tyrants,  who  obtained  an  aft 
Df  parliament,  that  they  were  not  to  take  cognizance  of  riots  till  fifteen 
days  after  the  faff. 

The  inftitution  of  coroners  is  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Malcolm  II.  the 
great  legiflator  of  Scotland,  who  lived  before  the  Norman  invafion  of 
England.  They  took  cognizance  of  all  breaches  of  the  king’s  pmee ; 
tnd  they  were  required  to  have  clerks  to  regifter  depofitions  and  matters 
?f  fadl,  as  well  as  verdifts  of  jurors :  the  office,  however,  is  at  prefent 
aiuch  difufed  in  Scotland. 
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From  the  above  fiiort  view  of  the  Scotch  laws  and  inflitutions,  it  is 
plain  that  they  were  radically  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Englilh.  The 
latter  alledge,  indeed,  that  the  Scots  borrowed  the  contents  of  their  Rcgiam 
Majejlatcm ,  their  oldelt  law-book,  from  the  work  of  Glanville,  who  was 
a  judge  under  Henry  II.  of  England.  The  Scots,  on  the  other  hand, 
lay,  that  Glanville’s  work  was  copied  from  their  Rcgiam  Majeflatem,  even 
with  the  peculiarities  of  the  latter,  which  do  not  now,  and  never  did,  exill 
in  the  laws  of  England. 

The  royal  burghs  in  Scotland  form,  as  it  were,  a  commercial  parlia¬ 
ment,  which  meets  once  a  year,  at  Edinburgh,  confining  of  a  reprelenta- 
tive  from  each  burgh,  to  conlult  upon  the  common  good  of  the  whole. 
Their  powers  are  pretty  extenfive,  and  before  the  Union  they  made  laws 
relating  to  flapping,  to  matters  and  owners  of  (hips,  to  mariners  and  mer¬ 
chants,  by  whom  they  were  freighted  :  to  manufactures,  fitch  as  pi  aiding, 
linen,  and  yarn  ;  to  the  curing  and  packing  of  fifli,  falmon,  and  herrings* 
and  to  the  importing  and  expoiting  level  al  commodities.  The  trade  be¬ 
tween  Scotland  and  the  Netherlands  is  fubjedt  to  their  regulation  i  they  fix 
the  flaple  port,  which  was  formerly  ,at  Dort,  and  is  now  ac  Campvere. 
Their  confervator  is  indeed  nominated  by  the  crown,  but  then  their  con¬ 
vention  regulates  his  power,  approves  his  deputies,  and  appoints  his  la- 
laty  :  lo  that,  in  truth,  the  whole  flaple  trade  is  fobjeded  to  their  mai 
nagement.  Upon  the  whole,  this  is  a  very  lingular  inftitution,  and  fuf- 
ficiently  proves  the  vail  attention  which  the  government  of  Scotland  for¬ 
merly  paid  to  trade.  It  took  its  prefent  form  in  the  reign  of  James  111* 
1487,  and  had  excellent  confequences  for  the  benefit  of  commerce. 

Such  are  the  laws  and  conllitutions  of  Scotland,  as  they  exill  at  prefent, 
In  their  general  view  ;  but  our  bounds  do  not  permit  us  to  deleend  to  far¬ 
ther  particulars,  which  are  various  and  complicated.  The  conformity 
between  the  pradice  of  the  civil  law  of  Scotland,  and  that  in  England, 
Is  remarkable.  The  Englilh  law  reports  are  of  the  lame  nature  with  the 
Scotch  praftice  ;  and  their  ads  of  lederurit,  anfwer  to  the  Englilh  rules  of 
court ;  the  Scottilh  wadfets  and  reverfions,  to  the  Englilh  mortgages  and 
defeafances  ;  their  poinding  of  goods,  after  letters  of  horning,  is  much  the 
lame  as  the  Englilh  executions  upon  outlawries  ;  and  an  appeal  againlt 
the  king’s  pardon,  in  cafes  of  murder,  by  the  next  of  km  to  the  deccafed, 
is  admitted  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  England.  Many  other  ufages  are 
the  lame  in  both  kingdoms.  I  cannot,  however,  difmifs  this  head  without 
one  obfervation,  which  proves  the  limiltarity  between  the  Englifh  and 
Scotch  conllitutions,  which  I  believe  has  been  mentioned  by  no  author. 
In  old  times,  all  the  freeholders  in  Scotland  met  together  in  prefence  of 
the  king,  who  was  feated  on  the  top  of  a  hillock,  which,  in  the  old 
Scotch  conllitutions,  is  called  the  Moot,  or  Mute-hill ;  all  national  affairs 
were  here  tranfadtd-;  judgments  given,  and  differences  ended.  This 
Moot-hill  I  apprehend  to  be  of  the  lame  nature  as  the  Saxon  Folc— mote, 
aud  to  fignify  no  more  than  the  hill  ot  meeting. 

History. J  Though  the  writers  of  ancient  Scotch  hifloryare  too  fond 
of  fyllem  and  fable,  yet  it  is  eaiy  to  coiled,  from  the  Roman  authors* 
and  other  evidences,  that  Scotland  was  formerly  inhabited  by  different 
people.  The  Caledonians  were,  probably,  the  fit'll  inhabitants  ;  the  Fids* 
undoubtedly'  were  the  Britons,  who  were  forced  northwards  by  the  Belgic 
Gauls,  above  fourfeore  years  before  the  defeent  of  Julius  Casfar ;  and 
Who  fettling  in  Scotland  were  joined  by  great  numbers  of  their  country- 
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bably,  were  a  nation  of  adventurers  from  the  ancient  Scythia,  who  had 
ierved  in  the  armies  on  the  continent,  and,  as  has  been  already  hinted, 
after  conquering  the  other  inhabitants,  gave  their  own  name  is  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  trad  lying  i'outhvvard  of  the  Forth,  appears  to  have  been  in¬ 
habited  by  the  Saxons,  and  by  the  Britons  who  formed  the  kingdom  of 
Akuith,  the  capital  of  which  was  Dumbarton:  but  all  theie  people  ia 
procefs  of  time,  were  fubdued  by  the  Scots. 

Having  premifed  thus  much,  it  is  unneceflary  for  me  to  invefligate  the 
conftitution  of  Scotland  from  ns  fabulous,  or  even  its  early  ages.  It  is 
lufticicnt  to  add  to  what  I  have  already  laid  upon  that  head,  that  they 
feem  to  have  been  as  forward  as  any  of  their  l'outhern  neighbours  in  the 
arts  of  war  and  government. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Caledonians,  the  ancient  Celtic  inhabitants 
of  Scotland,  were  attacked  by  any  of  the  Roman  generals  before  Agri¬ 
cola,  anno  79.  The  name  of  the  prince  he  fought  with  was  Galdus,  V 
Tacitus  named  Galgacus  ;  and  the  hiftory  of  that  war  is  not  only  tranl- 
mitted  with  great  precilion,  but  corrobated  by  the  remains  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  encampments  and  forts,  raifed  by  Agricola  in  his  match  towards 
Dunkeld,  the  capital  of  the  Caledonians.  The  brave  fland  made  by 
Galdus  againlt  that  great  general,  does  honour  to  the  valour  of  both  peo¬ 
ple;  and  the  fentiments  of  the  Caledonian  concerning  the  freedom  and 
independency  of  this  country,  appear  to  have  warmed  the  noble  hifto- 
rian  with  the  lame  generous  pailion.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  Tacitus 
thought  it  for  the  honour  of  Agricola,  to  conceal  fome  part  of  this  war  ; 
for  though  he  makes  his  countrymen  vi&orious,  yet  they  certainly  re¬ 
turned  fouthward,  to  the  province  of  the  Horeiti,  which  was  the  county 
of  Fite,  without  improving  their  advantage. 

Galdus,  othervvife  called  Corbred,  was,  according  to  the  Scotch  hifto- 
rians,  the  21ft  in  the  lineal  defeent  from  Fergus  I.  the  founder  of  their 
monarchy,  and  though  this  genealogy  has  of  late  been  difputed,  yet  no¬ 
thing  can  be  more  cerrain,  from  the  Roman  hiftories,  that  the  Caledo¬ 
nians,  or  Scots,  were  governed  by  a  fucceflion  of  brave  and  wile  princes, 
during  the  abode  of  the  Romans  in  Britain.  Their  valiant  reliflance 
obliged  Agricola  himfelf,  and  after  him  the  emperors  Adrian  and  Severus, 
to  build  the  two  famous  pretentures  or  walls,  one  between  the  Frith  of 
Clyde  and  Forth  already  mentioned  ;  and  the  other  between  T'mmouth 
and  the  Solway  Frith,  which  will  be  deferibed  in  our  account  of  England, 
to  defend  the  Romans  from  the  Caledonians  and  Scots ;  and  which  prove 
that  the  independence  of  the  latter  was  never  fubdued. 

Chriftianity  was  introduced  into  Scotland  about  the  year  201  of  the 
Chriflian  sera,  by  Donald  I.  The  Picls,  who,  as  before  mentioned, 
were  the  dsfeendents  of  the  ancient  Britons,  forced  northwards  by  the 
Romans,  had  at  this  tim^  gained  a  footing  in  Scotland  ;  and  being  often 
defeated  by  the  ancient  inhabitants,  they  joined  the  Romans  againtt  the 
Scots  and  Caledonians,  who  were  of  the  fame  original,  and  coniidered. 
ithemfelves  as  one  people  ;  fo  that  the  Scots  monarchy  fullered  a  fliort 
eclipfe :  but  it  broke  out  with  more  lutlre  than  ever,  under  Fergus  II.  who 
recovered  his  crown  ;  and  his  lucce/Tors  gave  many  levere  overthrows  to 
the  Romans  and  Britons. 

When  the  Romans  left  Britain  in  448,  the  Scots,  as  appears  by  Gildas, 
a  Bntifh  hiftorian,  were  a  powerful  nation,  and,  in  conjumflion  with  the 
Pkis,  invaded  the  Bfitons  ;  and  having  forced  the  Roman  walls,  drove 
tfetm  to  the  very  fea ;  fo  that  the  Britons  applied  to  the  Romans  for  rc- 
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lief :  and  in  the  famous  letter,  which  they  called  their  groans ,  they  tell 
them,  that  they  had  no  choice  left,  but  that  of  being  1'w.allowed  up  by 
the  lea,  or  perifhing  by  the  {words  of  the  barbarians ;  for  fo  all  nations 
were  called  who  were  not  Roman,  or  under  the  Roman  prote6Kon. 

Dongard  was  then  king  of  Scotland;  and  it  appears  from-  the  oldeft 
hiftories,  and  thofe  that  are  leaft  favourable  to  monarchy,  that  the  fuccel- 
lion  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  ftill  continued  in  the  family  of  Fergus,  but 
generally  defcended  collaterally  ;  till  the  inconveniencies  of  that  mode  of 
fucceffion  were  fo  much  felt,  that  by  degrees  it  fell  into  difufe,  and  it  was 
at  laft  fettled  in  the  right  line. 

About  the  year  796,  the  Scots  were  governed  by  Achaius,  a  prince  fo 
much  refpetfled.  that  his  friendship  was  courted  by  Charlemagne,  and  a 
league  was  concluded  between  them,  which  continued  inviolate  while  the 
monarchy  of  Scotland  had  an  exiftence.  No  fail  of  equal  antiquity  is 
better  attelfed  than  this  league,  together  with  the  gmat  fervice  performed 
by  the  learned  men  of  Scotland,  in  civilizing  the  valt  dominions  of  that 
great  conqueror,  as  has  been  already  obfetved  under  the  article  of  Learn¬ 
ing.  The  Fids  {fill  remained  in  Scotland,  as  a  feparate  nation,  and  were 
powerful  enough  to  make  war  upon  the  Scots  ;  who,  about  the  year  843, 
when  Kenneth  Mac  Alpin  was  king  of  Scotland,  finally  fubdued  them  ; 
but  not  in  the  favage  manner  mentioned  by  foine  hiftorians,  by  extermi¬ 
nation.  For  he  obliged  them  to  incorporate  themfelves  with  their  con¬ 
querors,  by  taking  their  name,  and  adopting  their  laws.  The  fuccef- 
fors  of  Kenneth  Mac  Alpin  maintained  almoft  perpetual  wars  with  the 
Saxons  on  the  fouthward,  and  the  Danes  and  other  barbarous  nations  to¬ 
wards  the  eall ;  who  being  mailers,  of  the  tea,  harraffed  the  Scots  by 
powerful  invafions.  The  latter,  however,  were  more  fortunate  than  the 
Engllfh,  for  while  the  Danes  were  ere&ing  a  monarchy  in  England,  they 
were  every  where  overthrown  in  Scotland  by  bloody  battles,  and  at  laft 
driven  out  of  the  kingdom.  The  Saxon  and  Danilh  monarchs,  who  then 
governed  England,  were  not  more  fuccefsful  againfl:  the  Scots :  who  main¬ 
tained  their  freedom  and  independency,  not  only  againft  foreigners,  but 
againft  their  own  kings,  when  they  thought  them  endangered  The  feu¬ 
dal  law  was  introduced  among  them  by  Malcom  II. 

Malcolm  III,  commonly  called  Malcoim  Canmore,  from  two  Gaelic 
words  which  fignify  a  large  head ,  but  moil  probably  from  his  great  capacity, 
was  the  eighty-lixth  king  of  Scotland  from  Fergus  I.  the  i'uppofed  found¬ 
er  of  the  monarchy  ;  the  forty-feventh  from  its  reftorer,  Fergus  II.  and 
the  twenty-fecond  from  Kenneth  III.  who  conquered  the  kingdom  of  the 
Pidts.  Every  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  a3 
written  by  the  inimitable  Shakfpeare,  and  who  keeps  clofe  to  the  fafts 
delivered  by  hiftorians,  can  be  no  ftranger  to  the  late  of  Malcolm  s  fa¬ 
ther,  and  his  own  hiftory  previous  to  his  mounting  the  throne  in  the  year 
1057.  He  was  a  wife  and  magnanimous  prince,  and  in  no  refpedl  infe¬ 
rior  to  his  contemporary  the  Norman  conqueror,  with  whom  he  was  often 
at  war.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter  to  F.dward,  furnamed  the  Out¬ 
law,  fon  to  Edmund  Ironiide,  king  of  England.  By  the  death  of  her 
brother  Edgar  At heling,  the  Saxon  l  ight  to  the  crown  of  England  devolved 
upon  the  pollerity  of  that  princefs,  who  was  one  of  the  wife  It  and  worrhieft 
women  of  the  age  :  and  her  daughter  Maud,  was  accordingly  married  to 
Henry  I.  of  England.  Malcolm,  after  a  glorious  reign,  was  killed,  with 
bis  fon,  treacheroufly,  it  is  faid,  at  the  fiege  of  Alnwic,  by  the  befieged. 
Malcolm  III,  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Donald  VII.  and  he  was 
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dethroned  by  Duncan  II.  whofe  legitimacy  was  difputed.  They  were  fuc_ 
ceeded  by  Edgar,  the  fon  of  Malcolm  III.  who  was  a  wife  and  valiant 
prince  ;  he  was  fucceeded  by  Alexander  I.  and  upon  his  death,  David  I. 
mounted  th"  throne. 

Notwith (landing  the  endeavours  of  fome  hiflorians  to  conceal  what 
they  c.nnot  deny,  I  mean  the  glories  of  this  reign,  it  yet  appears,  that 
David  was  one  of  the  greatell:  princes  of  his  age,  whether  we  regard 
him  as  a  man,  a  warrior,  or  a  legillator.  The  noble  actions  he  perform¬ 
ed  in  the  lervice  of  his  niece,  the  emprefs  Maud,  in  her  competition  with 
king  Stephen  for  the  Englilh  crown,  give  us  the  higheft  idea  of  his  vir¬ 
tue-,  as  they  could  be  the  refult  only  of  duty  and  principle.  To  hitn 
Henry  II.  the  mightiell  prince  of  .his  age,  owed  his  crown  ;  and  hi* 
polfeffi  ins  in  England,  joined  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  placed  David’s 
power  nearly  on  an  equality  with  that  of  England,  when  confined  to  this 
ifland.  His  adlions  and  adventures,  and  the  refources  he  always  found  in 
his  own  courage,  prove  him  to  have  been  a  hero  of  the  fit'll  rank.  If  he 
appeared  to  be  too  lavifh  to  churchmen,  and  in  his  religious  endowments, 
we  are  to  conlider,  thefc  were  the  only  means  by  which  he  could  then 
civilize  his  kingdom  :  and  the  code  of  laws  1  have  already  mentioned  to 
have  been  drawn  up  by  him,  do  his  memory  immortal  honour.  They 
are  faid  to  have  been  compiled  under  his  infpe&ion  by  learned  men, 
whom  he  alTembled  from  all  parts  of  Europe  in  his  magnificent  abbey  of 
Melrofs.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  grandfon,  Malcolm  IV.  and  he  by 
William  furuamed  from  his  val  mr  the  Lion.  William’s  fon  Alexander  II. 
was  fucceeded  in  1249,  by  Alexander  III.  who  was  a  good  king.  He 
married,  firft,  Margaret  daughter  to  Henry  III.  of  England,  by  whom 
he  had  Alexander,  the  prince  who  married  the  earl  of  Flanders’s  daughter  ; 
David,  and  Margaret  who  married  Hangowan,  or,  as  fome  call  him,  Eric, 
fon  to  Magnus  IV.  King  of  Norway,  who  bore  to  him  a  daughter  nam¬ 
ed  Margaret,  commonly  called  the  Maiden  of  Norway  :  in  whom  king 
William’s  whole  poflerity  failed,  and  the  crown  of  Scotland  returned  to 
the  delcendants  of  David  earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother  to  king  Malcolm 
IV.  and  king  William. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  this  detail,  becaufe  it  was  produdlive 
of  great  events.  ’Upon  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  John  Baliol,  who  was 
great  grand-ion  to  David  earl  of  Huntingdon,  by  his  elded  daughter  Mar¬ 
garet,  and  Robert  Bruce  (grandfather  to  the  great  king  Robert  Bruce) 
grandfon  to  the  fame  earl  of  Huntingdon,  by  his  younger  daughter  Ifabel, 
became  competitors  for  the  crown  of  Scotland.  The  laws  of  fucceifion, 
which  were  not  then  fo  well  eilabliffied  in  Europe  as  they  are  at  prefent, 
rendered  the  cafe  very  difficult.  Both  parties  were  almolt  equally  matched 
in  interefl ;  but  after  a  confufed  interregnum  of  fome  years,  the  great 
nobility  agreed  in  referring  the  decifion  to  Edward  I.  of  England,  the 
moll  politic,  ambitious  prince  of  his  age.  He  accepted  the  office  of  ar¬ 
biter  .  but  having  long  had  an  eye  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  he  revived 
fome  obfolete  abfurd  claims  of  its  dependency  upon  that  of  England  ; 
and  finding  that  Baliol  was  difpofed  to  hold  it  by  that  difgraceful  tenure, 
Edward  awarded  it  to  him  :  but  afterwards  dethroned  him,  and  treated 
him  as  a  Have,  without  Baliol’s  refenting  it. 

After  this,  Edward  ufed  many  endeavours  to  annex  their  crown  to  his  own, 
which  were  often  defeated,  and  though  Edward  for  a  fhort  time  made 
hiinfelf  mailer  of  Scotland,  yet  the  Scots  were  ready  to  revolt  ngainll  him 
on  every  favourable  opportunity.  Thofe  of  them  who  were  fo  zealoufly 
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attached  to  the  independence  of  their  country,  as  to  be  rcfolved  to  hazard 
ever  thing  for  it,  were  indeed  but  few,  compared  to  thofe  in  the  intereft 
of  Edward  and  Balioi,  which  was  the  fame  ;  and  for  fome  time  they  were 
obliged  to  temporize.  Edward  availed  himfelf  of  their  weaknefs  and  his 
own" power.  He  accepted  of  a  formal  furrender  of  the  crown  of  Balioi, 
to  whom  he  allowed  a  penfion,  but  detained,  him  in  England  ;  and  fent 
every  oblerhan  in  Scotland,  whom  be  in  the  lead:  fufpefted,  to  different 
prifons  in  or  near  London.  He  then  forced  the  Scots  to  fign  inftruments 
of  their  fubjedficnAto  bird  y  and  mod  barbaroully  carried  off,  or  dedroyed 
all  the  monuments  of  their  hidory,  and  the  evidences  of  their  indepen¬ 
dency  ;  and  particularly  the  famous  fatidical  or  prophetic  done,  which  is 
dill  to  be  feen  in  Wefiminder-Abbey. 

Thei'e  fevere  proceedings,  while  they  rendered  the  Scots  fenfible  of  their 
flavery,  revived  in  them  the  ideas  of  their  freedom  ;  and  Edward  finding 
their  fpirits  were  not  to  be  fubdued,  endeavoured  to  carefs  them,  and  af- 
fetded  to  treat  them  on  a  footing  of  an  equality  with  his  own  iubjedls,  by 
projecting  an  union,  the  chief  articles  of  which  have  fince  taken  place  be¬ 
tween  the  two  kingdoms.  The  Scotch  patriots  treated  this  project  with  dif- 
dain,  and  united  under  the  brave  William  Wallace,  the  trued  hero  of  hts- 
age,  to  expel  the  Eriglifh.  Wallace  performed  actions  that  entitled  him  to 
eternal  renown,  in  executing  this  fcheme.  Being  however  no  more  than  a 
private  gentleman,  and  his  popularity  daily  increafing,  the  Scotch  nobi¬ 
lity,  among  whom  was  Robert  Bruce,  the  fon  of  the  firll:  competitor,  be¬ 
gan  tofufpedf  that  he  bad  an  eye  upon  the  crown,  efpecially  after  he  had 
defeated  the  earl  of  Surry,  Edward’s  viceroy  of  Scotland,  in  the  battle 
of  Stirling,  and  had  reduced  the  garrifon  of  Berwick  and  Roxburgh, 
a-nd  was  de,  lared  bv  the  dates  of  Scotland  their  protestor.  Their  jealouly 
operated  fo  far,  that  thev  formed  violent  cabals  againft  the  brave  Wal¬ 
lace.  Edward,  upon  this  once  more  invaded  Scotland,  at  the  head 
of  the  mod  numerous  and  bed  difciplined  army  England  had  ever  feen, 
for  it  confided  of  8o,oco  foot,  3000  horfemen  completely  armed,  and 
4000  light  armed  ;  and  was  attended  by  a  fleet  to  fupply  it  with  provi- 
fions.  Thefe,  befides  the  troops  who  joined  him  in  Scotland,  formed  an 
irrefidible  body  :  Edward,  however,  was  obliged  to  divide  it,  referving 
the  command  of  40,000  of  his  bed  troops  to  himfelf.  With  thefe  he 
attacked  the  Scotch  army  under  Wallace  at  Falkirk,  while  their  difputes 
ran  fo  high,  that  the  brave  regent  was  deferted  by  Cumming,  the  mod 
powerful  nobleman  in  Scotland,  and  at  the  head  of  the  bed  divilion  of  his 
countrymen.  Wallace,  whofe  troops  did  not  exceed  30,000,  being  thus 
betrayed,  was  defeated  with  vad  lofs,  but  made  an  orderly  retreat ;  during 
which. he  found  means  to  have  a  conference  with  Bruce,  and  to  convince 
him  of  his  error  in  joining  with  Edward.  Wallace  dill  continued  in  arms, 
and  performed  many  gallant  aftions  againd  theEngliih  ;  but  was  betrayed 
into  the  hands'  of  Edward,  who  mod  ungeneroufly  put  him  to  death  at  Lon¬ 
don,  as  a  traitor  ;  but  be  died  himfelf,.  as  he  was  preparing  to  renew  his  in- 
vafion  of  Scotland  with  a  dill  more  defolating  fpirit  of  ambition,  after  bav-. 
ing  dedroyed,  according  ro  the  lied  hiflorians,  100,000  ol  her  inhabitants. 

Bruce  died  foon  alter  the  battle  of  Falkirk ;  but  not  before  he  had  in - 
fpired  his  fon,  who  was  a  prifoner  at  large  about  the  Enghfh  court,  with 
the  glorious  refolotion  of  vindicating  his  own  rights,  and  his  country’s 
independency.  He.  efca.ped  from  London,  and  with  his  own  hand 
killed  Cumming,  for  his  attachment  to  Edward  ;  and  after  collecting  a 
fe(v  patriots,  among  whom  were  his  own  four  brothers,  he  afTumed  the 
crown,  but  was  defeated  bv  the  Englifh  (who  had  a  great  army  in 
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Scotland)  at  the  battle  of  Methven.  After  his  defeat,  he  fled  with  one 
or  two  friends  to  the  Weflern  Hies,  and  parts  of  Scotland,  where  his  fa¬ 
tigues  and  fuffe rings  were  as  inexpreffible  as  the  courage  with  which  he 
and  his  few  friends  bore  them  (the  lord  Douglas  efpecially)  was  incre¬ 
dible.  Though  his  wife  and  daughter  were  fent  prifoners  to  England, 
Where  the  belt  of  his  friends,  and  two  of  his  brothers  were  put  to  death, 
yet  fuch  was  his  perfevering  fpirit,  that  he  recovered  all  Scotland,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  caftle  of  Stirling,  and  improved  every  advantage  that  was 
given  him  by  the  diflipated  condudl  of  Edward  II.  who  raifed  an  army 
more  numerous  and  better  appointed  Hill  than  that  of  his  father,  to  make 
a  total  conqueft  of  Scotland.  It  is  faid  that  it  confided  of  100,000  men, 
though  this  has  been  luppofedto  be  an  exaggerated  computation:  however, 
it  is  admitted  that  the  army  of  Bruce  did  not  exceed  30,000  ;  but  all  of 
them  heroes  who  had  been  bred  up  in  a  deteflation  of  tyranny. 

Edward,  who  was  not  deficient  in  point  of  courage,  led  this  mighty 
hoft  towards  Stirling,  then  befieged  by  Bruce ;  who  had  chofen  with  the 
greateft  judgment,  a  camp  near  Bannockburn.  The  chief  officers  under 
Edward  were,  the  earls  of  Gloucelter,  Hereford,  Pembroke,  and  fir 
Giles  Argenton.  Thofe  under  Bruce  were,  his  own  brother  fir  Ed¬ 
ward,  vvho,  next  to  himfelf,  was  reckoned  to  be  the  beft  knight  in  Scot¬ 
land,  his  nephew  Randolph  earl  of  Murray,  and  the  young  lord  Walttr, 
high-fteward  of  Scotland.  Edward’s-attack  of  the  Scotch  army  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  furious,  and  required  all  the  courage  and  firmnefs  of  Bruce 
and  bis  friends  to  refill  it,  which  they  did  fo  effectually,  that  they  gained 
one  of  the  mod  complete  victories  that  is  recorded  in  hiftory.  The 
great  lofs  of  the  Englifh  tell  upon  the  braved  part  of  their  troop?,  who 
were  led  on  by  Edward  in  perfon  againd  Bruce  himfelf.  The  Scotch 
writers  make  the  lofs  of  the  Englifh  to  amount  to  50,000  men.  Be  that 
as  it  will,  there  certainly  never  was  a  more  total  defeat,  though  the  con¬ 
querors  loft  4000.  1  he  flower  of  the  Englifh  nobility  were  either  killed 

or  taken  prifoners.  Their  camp,  which  was  immenfely  rich,  and  calcu¬ 
lated  for  the  purpofe  rather  of  a  triumph  than  a  campaign,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Scots  :  and  Edward  himfelf  with  a  few  followers,  favoured 
by  the  goodnefs  of  their  horfes,  were  purfued  by  Douglas  to  the  gates  of 
Berwick,  from  whence  he  efcaped  in  a  fidiing  boat.  This  great  and  de- 
cifive  battle  happened  in  the  year  1314*. 

The  remainder  or  Robeit’s  reign  was  a  feries  of  the  mod  glorious  fuc- 
cefles ;  and  fo  well  did  his  nobility  underdand  the  principles  of  civil  li¬ 
berty,  and  fo  unfettered  were  they  by  religious  cenfiderations,  that,  in  a 
letter  they  fent  to  the  pope,  they  acknowledged  that  they  had  fet  afide 
Baliol  for  dcbafing  the  crown  by  holding  it  of  England  :  and  that  they 
would  do  the  fame  by  Robert,  jf  he  fhould  make  the  like  attempt.  Ro¬ 
bert  having  thus  delivered  Scotland,  fent  his  brother  Edward  to  Ireland 


*  Thar  the  Sc°tS  °f  thoI”e  days  were  better  acquainted  with  Mars  than  the  Mufes, 
may  be  feen  from  a  fcoffing  ballad,  made  on  this  memorable  vidtorv,  which  begins 

Maydens  of  England  fore  may  ye  mourn, 

For  zour  lemmons  zou  have  loft  at  Bannockburn. 

With  heve  a  low ! 

What  ho  !  ween’d  the  king  of  England, 

So  foon  to  have  won  all  Scotland. 

With  rumby  low 
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at  the  head  of  an  army,  with  which  he  conquered  the  greateft  part  of 
that  kingdom,  and  was  proclaimed  its  king;  but  by  expofing  himlelf  too 
much,  he  was  killed.  Robert,  before  his  death,  which  happened  in  1328, 
made  an  advantageous  peace  with  England  ;  and  when  he  died,  he  was 
acknowledged  to  be  indifputably  the  greateft  hero  of  his  age. 

The  glory  of  the  Scots  may  be  faid  to  have  been  in  its  zenith  under 
Robert  I  who  was  fucceeded  by  his  ton  David  II.  He  was  a  virtuous 
prince,  but  his  abilities,  both  in  war  and  peace,  were  eclipfed  by  his  bro¬ 
ther-in-law  and  enemy  Edward  III.  of  England,  whole  fiber  he  married. 
Edward,  who  was  as  keen  as  any  of  his  predeeeflors  upon  the  conqueft  of 
Scotland,  el'poufed  the  cattle  of  Baliol,  ton  foBdiol,  the  original  com¬ 
petitor.  His  progreis  was  at  firff  amazingly  rapid  ;  and  he  and  Edward 
defeated  the  royal  pattv  in  many  bloody  battes  ;  but  Baliol  was  at  laft 
driven  out  of  his  ufurped  kingdom  by  the  Scotch  patriots.  David  had 
the  mi-tortune  to  be  taken  prifoner  by  the  Englith  at  the  ban le  of  Durham  : 
and  after  continuing  above  eleven  years  in  captivity,  he  paid  100,000 
marks  tor  his  ranfom  ;  and  died  in  peace  without  iffue,  in  the  year  1371. 

The  crown  of  Scotland  then  devolved  upon  the  family  of  Stuart,  by  its 
head  having  been  married  to  the  daughter  of  Robert  I.  The  firft  king  of 
that  name  was  Robert  II.  a  wife  and  brave  prince.  He  was  fucceeded  by 
his  fon  Robert  III.  whofe  age  and  infirmities  difqualified  him  from  reign¬ 
ing  ;  l'o  that  he  was  forced  to  truft  the  government  to  his  brother,  the 
duke  of  Albany,  an  ambitious  prince,  who  feems  to  have  had  an  eye  to 
the  crown  for  his  own  family.  Robert,  upon  this,  attempted  to  fend 
his  fecund  fon  to  France;  but  he  was  mod:  ungeneroufly  intercepted  by 
Henry  IV.  of  England  ;  and,  after  fullering  a  long  captivity,  he  was 
obliged  to  pay  an  exorbitant  ranfom.  During  the  imprifonment  of  James 
in  Englmd,  the  military  glorv  of  the  Scots  was  carried  to  its  greateft 
height  in  France,  where  they  fupported  that  tottering-  monarchy  againft 
EngLnd,  and  their  generals  obtained  fome  of  the  firll  titles  of  the  king¬ 
dom. 

James,  the  firft  of  that  name,  upon  his  return  to  Scotland,  difeovered 
great  talents  tor  government,  enabled  many  wife  laws,  and  was  beloved  by 
the  people.  He  bad  received  an  excellent  education  in  England  during 
the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  V.  where  he  faw  the  feudal  fyftem  refined 
from  many  of  the  imperfections  which  ftill  adhered  to  it  in  his  own  king¬ 
dom  ;  he  determined  therefore  to  abridge  the  overgrown  power  of  the  no¬ 
bles,  and  to  recover  fuch  lands  as  had  been  unjuftly  wrefted  from  the 
crown  during  his  minority  and  the  preceding  reigns :  but  the  execution 
<>t  thefe  defigns  coft  him  his  life,  he  being  murdered  in  his  bed  by  fome 
of  the  chief  nobility  in  14J7,  and  the  44th  year  of  his  age. 

A  long  minority  fucceeded  ;  but  James  JI.  wouldprobably  have  equalled 
the  greateft  of  his  anceftors  both  in  warlike  and  civil  virtues,  had  he  not 
been  (uddenly  kihed  by  the  accidental  burfting  of  a  cannon,  in  the  thir-  , 
teenth  year  of  his  age,  as  he  was  befieging  the  caftle  of  Roxburgh,  which  1 
was  defended  by  the  Englifh. 

Suipicion,  indolence,  immoderate  attachment  to  females,  and  many  of  I 
the  errors  of  a  female  mind,  are  vifible  in  the  conduCf  of  James  III.  and  1 
his  turbulent  reign  was  clofed  by  a  rebellion  of  his  fubjeifts,  being  flain  in  i 
battle  in  Xa88,  aged  thirty-five. 

Elis  fon,  James  IV.  was  the  moft  accompliflied  prince  of  the  age  :  he j 
was  naturally  generous  and  brave  :  he  loved  magnificence,  he  delighted  ia 
war,  and  was  eager  to  obtain  fame.  He  encouraged  and  proteifted  the 
commerce  of  his  fubjefts,  fo  that  they  gieatiy  increafcd  in  riches ;  and 
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fhe  court  of  James,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  Henry  VII. ’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  was  fplendid  and  refpedtable.  Even  this  alliance  could  not  cure  him 
of  his  family  diflcmper,  a  prediledbon  for  the  French,  in  whofe  caufe  he 
rafnly  entered,  and  was  killed,  with  the  flower  of  his  nobility,  by  the 
Engl  fli,  in  the  battle  of  Flodden,  anno  1513,  and  the  turtieth  year  of 
his  age. 

The  minority'  of  his  fon,  James  V.  was  long  and  turbulent :  and  when 
he  grew  up,  he  married  two  French  ladies  ;  the  firfl  being  daughter  to 
the  king  of  France,  and  the  la:ter  of  the  houfe  of  Guife.  He  inftituted 
the  court  of  feflion,  enadied  many  falutary  laws,  and  greatly  promoted 
the  trade  of  Scotland,  particularly  the  working  of  the  mines.  At  this 
time  the  balance  of  power  was  fo  equally  poifed  between  the  contending 
princes  of  Europe,  that  James’s  friendlhip  was  courted  bv  the  pope,  the 
emperor,  the  king  of  France,  and  his  uncle  Henry  VIII.  of  England, 
from  all  whom  he  received  magnificent  prefents.  But  James  took  little 
Blare  in  foreign  affairs  ;  he  feemed  rather  to  imitate  his  predeceffors  in 
their  attempts  to  humble  the  nobility  ;  and  the  do%ines  of  the  Reforms 
tion  beginning  to  be  propagated  in  Scotland,  he  gave  way,  at  the  infti- 
gation  of  the  clergy',  to  a  religious  perfection,  though  it  is  generally  be- 
lived  that,  bad  he  lived  longer,  he  would  have  feized  all  the  church  re¬ 
venues  in  imitation  of  Henry.  However,  having  rather  flighted  fome 
friendly  overtures  made  to  him  by  the  king  of  England,  and  thereby 
given  great  umbrage  to  that  prince,  a  war  at  a  length  broke  out  between 
them.  A  large  army,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  en¬ 
tered  Scotland,  and  ravaged  the  country  nonh  of  the  Tweed.  After 
this  fhort  expedition,  the  Englifh  army  retired  to  Berwick.  Upon  this, 
the  king  of  Scotland,  fent  ten  thoufand  men  to  the  weftern  borders,  who 
entered  England,  at  Solway  Frith  ;  and  he  himlelf  followed  them  at  a 
fmall  diftance  ready  to  join  them  upon  occafion.  But  he  foon  after  gava 
great  offence  to  the  nobility  and  ihe  army,  by  imprudently  depriving  then- 
general,  lord  Maxwell,  of  his  commiffion  and  conferring  the  command 
on  Oliver  Sinclair,  a  private  gentleman,  who  was  his  favourite.  The 
army  were  fo  much  dilgufted  with  this  alteration,  that  they  were  ready 
to  difband,  when  a  fmall  body  of  Englifh  horfe  appeared,  not  exceeding 
five  hundred.  A  panic  feized  the  Scots,  who  immediately  took  to  flight, 
fuppofing  themfelves  to  be  attacked  by  the  whole  Englifh  army.  The 
Englifh  horfe,  feeing  them  flee  with  fuch  precipitation,  clofely  purfued 
them,  and  flew  great  numbers,  taking  prifoners  feven  lords,  two  hun¬ 
dred  gentlemen,  aud  eight  hundred  foldierg,  whh  twenty-four  pieces  of 
ordnance.  This  difafter  fo  much  affedted  king  James,  that  it  threw  him 
into  a  fit  of  illnefs,  of  which  he  foon  after  died,  on  the  14th  of  December, 

1  1542. 

1  His  daughter  and  fucceflor,  Mary  was  but  a  few  hours  aid  at  the 
time  of  her  father’s  death.  Her;  beauty,  her  mifcondudt,  and  her  mif- 
1  fortunes,  are  alike  famous  in  hiftory.  It  is  fufficient  here  to  fay,  that 
during  her  minority,  and  while  Ihe  was  wife  to  Francis  II.  of  France, 
the  Reformation  advanced  in  Scotland  :  that  being  called  to  the  throne  of 
i  her  anceflors  while  a  widow,  fixe  married  her  own  cou  fin -german,  the 
lord  Darnley,  whofe  untimely  death  hath  given  rife  to  much  controver-fy. 
The  confecjuence  of  her  hulband’s  death,  and  of  her  marriage  with 
I  Bothwell,  who  was  confidered  as  his  murderer,  was  an  infurredtion  of  her 
fubjedls,  from  whom  fhe  fled  into  England,  where  fhe  was  ungeneroully 
detained  a  prifoner  for  eighteen  years  ;  and  afterwards,  on  motives  of  ftate 
t  ’  :  Q  3  pohejT 
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policy  beheaded  by  queen  Elizabeth  in  1587,  in  the  forty-fixth  year  of 
her  age. 

Mary’s  fon,  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  fucceeded,  in  right  of  his  blood 
from  Henry  VII.  upon  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  to  the  Englifh 
crown,  after  fttewiog  coniiderable  abilities  in  the  government  or  Scotland. 
This  union  of  the  two  crowns,  in  fadl,  deflroyed  the  independency,  as  it 
Impoverifhed  the  people  of  Scotland  :  for  the  feat  of  government  being 
removed  to  Engl  ud,  their  trade  was  checked,  their  agriculture  negledled, 
and  their  gentry  obliged  to  feek  for  bread  in  other  countries.  James, 
after  a  fplendid,  but  troublefome  reign  over  his  three  kingdoms,  left  them 
in  1625,  to  his  fon,  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.  That  prince,  by  his  de¬ 
spotic  principles  and  c  ndudt,  induced  both  his  Scottilh  and  his  Englifli 
fubjedls  to  ta  e  up  arms  againft  him  :  and,  indeed,  it  was  in  Scotland 
that  the  fvvord  was  firfl  d.awn  againft  Charles.  But  when  the  royal  party 
was  totally  defeated  in  England,  the  king  put  himfelf  into  the  power  of 
the  Scottilh  army  ;  they  at  firft  treated  him  with  refpeft,  but  afterwards 
delivered  him  up  to  the  Englifli  parliament,  on  condition  of  their  pay¬ 
ing  400,000  pounds  to  the  Scots,  which  was  faid  to  be  due  to  them  for 
arrears.  However,  the  Scots  afterwards  made  feveral  bloody,  but  un» 
fuccefsful  attempts,  to  reflore  his  fon,  Charles  II.  That  prince  wa3 
finally  defeated  by  Cromwell,  at  the  battle  of  Worcefter,  1651,  after 
which,  to  the  time  of  his  reftoration,  the  commonwealth  of  England,  and 
the  procedlor,  gave  law  to  Scotland.  I  have,  in  another  place,  touched 
on  the  mod  material  parts  of  Charles’s  reign,  and  that  of  his  deluded 
brother,  James  VIE  of  Scotland,  and  II.  of  England,  as  well  as  of  king 
William,  who  was  fo  far  from  being  a  friend  to  Scotland,  that,  relying  on 
his  royal  word  to  her  parliament,  fhe  Wjs  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 

The  Hate  of.  parties  in  England,  at  the  acceflion  of  queen  Anne,  was 
fuch,  that  the  Whigs  once  more  had  recourfe  to  the  Scots,  and  offered 
them  their  own  terms,  if  they  would  agree  to  the  incorporate  Union  as  it 
now  Hands.  It  was  long  before  the  majority  of  the  Scotch  parliament 
would  liften  to  the  propolal ;  but  as  lafl,  partly  from  convi&ion,  and 
partly  through  the  force  of  money  diftributed  among  the  needy  nobility, 
it  was  agreed  to  ;  fince  which  event,  the  hiftory  of  Scotland  becomes  the 
fame  with  that  of  England. 


ENGLAND. 


Situation  and  Extent. 


Miles. 
Length  380  ? 
Breadth  300  ) 


between 


Degrees. 

f  50  and  56  North  latitude. 

I  2  Eafl  and  6-20  Well  longitude. 


Climate  and  1  r  3  ''HE  longeft  day  in  the  northern  parts  contains 
boundaries.  5  17  hours  30  minutes  ;  and  the  fhorteft  in  the 

fouthern  near  eight  hours.  It  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  that  part  of  the 
ifland  called  Scotland  ;  on  the  Eafl,  by  the  German  ocean  ;  on  the  Weft, 
by  St.  George’s  Channel  ;  and  on  the  South  by  the  Englifli  Channel, 
y/hich  parts  it  from  France,  and  contains  49,450  fquare  miles. 
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The  fituation,  by  the  fea  vva filing  it  on  three  lides,  renders  England  li¬ 
able  to  a  great  uncertainty  of  weather,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  cn  part  of 
the  fea-coafts  are  often  viiited  by  agues  and  fevers.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  prevents  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  to  which  other  places,  lying  in 
the  fame  degree  of  latitude,  are  fubjed ;  and  it  is,  on  that  account,  friend¬ 
ly  to  the  longevity  of  the  inhabitants  in  general,  efpccially  thofe  who  live 
pn  a  dry  foil.  To  this  fituation  likevvife  we  are  to  aferibe  that  perpetual 
verdure  for  which  England  is  remarkable,  cccafioned  by  refrefhing  {bow¬ 
ers  and  the  warm  vapours  of  the  fea. 

Name  and  divisions,  )  Antiquaries  are  divided  with  regard  to 

ancient  and  modern.  $  the  etymology  of  the  word  England;  fome 
derive  it  from  a  Celtic  word,  fignifying  a  level  country  ;  but  I  prefer  the 
.common  etymology,  of  its  being  derived  from  Anglen,  a  province  now 
iubjed  to  his  Danifli  majefty,  which  furnifhed  a  great  part  of  the  original 
Saxon  adventurers  into  this  iftand.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans  the  ulhole 
ifland  went  by  the  name  of  Britannia.  The  word  Brit,  according  to  Mr. 
.Camden,  lignified  painted  or  flained  ;  the  ancient  inhabitants  being  fa¬ 
mous  for  painting  their  bodies  ;  other  antiquaries,  hovyever,  do  not  agree 
in  this  etymology.  The  weftern  trad  of  England,  which  is  a) mod  fepa- 
rated  from  the  reft  by  the  rivers  Severn  and  Dee,  is  called  Wales,  or  the 
laud  of  f  rangers,  becaufe  inhabited  by  the  Belgip  Gauls,  who  were  driven 
thither  by  the  Romans,  and  were  (Irangers  to  the  old  natives. 

When  the  Romans  provinciated  England  they  divided  it  into  •* 

j.  Britannia  Prima,  which  contained  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom. 

2.  Britannia  Seyunda,  containing  the  weftern  parts,  comprehending 
Wales.  And, 

3.  Maxima  Cafarienfis,  which  reached  from  the  Trent  as  far  north¬ 
ward  as  the  wall  of  Severus,  between  Newcadlc  and  Carlifle,  and  fome- 
times  as  far  as  that  of  Adrian  in  Scotland,  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde. 

To  thefe  divifions  fome  add  the  Flavia  Cafarienfis,  which  they  fuppofe 
to  contaiu  the  midland  counties. 

When  the  Saxons  invaded  England  about  the  year  450,  and  when  they 
were  eftablifhed  in  the  year  582,  their  chief  leaders  appropriated  to  them- 
felves,  after  the  manner  of  the  other  northern  conquerors,  the  countries 
which  each  had  been  the  moft  inftrumental  in  conquering  ;  and  the  whole 
formed  a  heptarchy,  or  political  republic,  confiding  of  feven  kingdoms. 
But  in  time  of  war,  a  chief  was  chofen-out  pf  the  feven  kings  ;  for  which 
reafon  I  call  it  a  political  republic,  its  conflitution  greatly  refembling  that 
of  ancient  Greece. 

Kingdoms  eroded  by  .the  Saxons,  ufually  ftylcd  the  Saxdn  Heptarchy. 


Kingdoms,  Counties, 

I.  Kent,  founded  by  f 
Hengiftin475,  and  •!  Ijront 
ended  in  823. 

3.  South  Saxons,  r 

founded  by  Ella  in  \  Suflex  — 

491,  and  ended  in  1  Surry  — 

600.  L 

3?  Eaft  Angles,found- j  I 

A  57S>)  Cambridge 

and  ended  in  793.  /  with  thAfle  Jf  £ly- 

O  4 


-}{ 


Ch>ef  Towns. 


Canterbury. 


HChiche.fter 
Southwark. 

H  Norwich 

Bury  St.  Edmonds 

Cambridge 

E!y. 

4.  Weft. 
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Kingdoms, 

.  Weft- Saxons, 
founded  by  Cerdic 
712,  and  ended  ip 
i  060. 


Coun'ies. 

(■Cornwall  — 

Devon  — 

:  Dorfet  -  — 

^  Somerfet  — 

Wilts  — 

Hants  — 

Berks  — 

Lancafter  — 

Y  ork  — 

Northumberland,  Dm  ham  — 

founded  by  Ida  in^  Cumberland  — 

574,  and  ended  in  j  Weftmoreland  — 

79 2  I  Northumberland,  and 

Scotland  (O  the  Frith 
of  Edinburgh  — 

6.  Eaft-Saxons,  f  _ 

founded  by  ErcheJ  Mlddlefe  and  t  of 

wm  m  527,  and[  H?it’ford  *  _ 

ended  in  746. 

"The  other  part  of  Hertford 
Gloucefler  — 

Hereford  — 

Worctfter  — 

W  arvvick  — 

Leicefter  — - 

Rutland  — 

Northampton  — 

Lincoln 


Chief  Towns, 
f  Launcelton 
|  Exeter 
I  Dorchefter 
yl  Bath 

Salifbury 
Winchelter 
Abingdon. 
Lancafter 
York 
Durham 
Carlifle 
Appleby 


X 


]{ 


Newcaftle. 


London. 


Mercia,  founded  by 
Cridda  in  d  82,  and<  Huntingdon 


ended  in  874 


Bedford 
Buckingham 
Oxford 
Stafford 
Derby 
Salop 

Nottingham 

j_Chefter 


7  Hertford 
Gloucefler 
Hereford 
Worcefter 
Warwick 
Leicefter 
Oakham 
Northampton 
Lincoln 
r  4  Huntingdon 
Bedford 
Aylelbury 
Oxford 
Stafford 
Derby 
Shrew  fbury 
Nottingham 
Chefter. 


I  have  been  the  more  felicitous  to  preferve  thefe  divilions,  as  they  ac¬ 
count  for  different  local  cuftoms,  and  many  very  effential  modes  of  inhe¬ 
ritance,  which  to  this  day  prevail  in  England,  and  which  took  their  rile 
from  different  inllitutions  under  the  Saxons.  Since  the  Norman  inva¬ 
sion,  "England  has  been  divided  into  counties,  a  certain  number  of  which, 
excepting  Middlefex  and  Chelhire,  are  comprehended  in  fix  circuits,  or 
annual  progrefs  of  the  judges,  for  admimftering  juftice  to  the  fubje&s 
who  are  at  a  diftancc  from  the  capital.  Thefe  circuits  are  : 
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Circuits. 


i.  Home 
Circuit. 


2.  Norfolk 
Circuit. 


3.  Oxford 
Circuit. 


Counties. 


"Eflex 

Kertfoid 

Kent 


_ 1 


Surry 


Suflex 


("Bucks  — 

i 

Bedford  — 

Huntingdon  — 

Cambridge  — 
Suffolk 


Chief  Towns-. 

•Chelmsford,  Colcheller,  Harwich, 
Malden,  Saffron -Walden,  Bucking, 
Braintree,  and  Stratford.' 

Hertford,  St.  Alban’s,  Ware,  Hitch- 
in,  B.ildock,  Bifhop’s-Stortford, 
Berkhamfted,  Hemfted,  and  Barnet. 

Maidlfone,  Canterbury,  Chatham, 
Rochefler,  Greenwich,  Woolwich, 
Dover,  Deal,  Deptfprd,  Feverlham, 
Dartford,  Romney,  Sandwich, 
■Sheernefs,  Tunbridge,  Margate, 
Gravefend,  and  Milton. 

Southwark,  Kingftdn,  Guildford. 
Croydon,  Epfom,  Richmond, 
Wandfworcb,  Batteilea,  Putney, 
Farnham,  Godalmin,  Bagfliot,  Eg- 
ham,  and  Darking. 

Chicbefter,  Lewes,  Rye,  Ealf  Grin- 
Head,  Mailings, Horfham,  Midhurlf, 
Shoreham,  Arundel,  Winchelfea. 
I  Battel,  Brighthelmftone,  and  Pet- 
L  worth. 

Ay  lefburv,  Buckingham,  High-Wick- 
ham,  Great-Marlow,  Stoney  Strat¬ 
ford,  and  Newport.  Pagnel. 

Bedford,  Ampthill,  Wooburn,  Dun- 
flable,  Luton,  and  Biggie  (wnde. 

Huntingdon,  St.  Ives,  Kimholton, 
Godmanchefler,  St.  Neot’s,  Ram- 


Norfolk  — 

Oxon  — 

Berks  — 

Gloucefler  — 


ley,  and  Yaxley 

Cambridge,  Ely,  Newmarket,  Roy- 
flon,  and  Wifbicb. 

Bury,  Ipfwich,  Sudbury,  Leofloff, 
X  part  of  Newmarket,  Aldhorough, 
Bungay,  Southwold,  Brandon, 
Halefworrh,  Mildenhall,  Beccles, 
Framlingham,  Stow- market, Wood- 
Bridge,  Lavenham,  Hadley,  Long- 
Melford,  Stratford,  and  Eallerber^- 
holt. 

Norwich,  Thetford,  Lynn,  and  Yar- 
L  mouth. 

Oxford,  Banbury,  Chippin-Norton, 
Henley,  Burford,  Whitney,  Dor- 
cheller,  Woodfloek,  and  Tame. 
Abingdon,  Windfor,  Reading,  Wal¬ 
lingford,  Newbury,  Hungerford, 
><  Maidenhead,  Farringdon, Wantage, 
and  Oakingham. 

Gloucefler,  Tewkfbury,  Cirencefter, 
part  of  Briflol,  Campden,  Stow, 
Berkley,  Durfley,  Lechdale,  Tet- 

bury, 
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Circuits. 

Counties. 

Worcefter, 

— 

Monmouth 

3.  Oxford 

Hereford 

_ 

Circuit 

soaiinued. 

Salop 

Stafford 

—  , 

"Warwick 

1 

| 

Leicefter 

1 

Derby 

— 

Nottingham 

4.  Midland 

Circuit.  < 

[  Lincoln 

Rutland 

Northampton 

- 

"Hants 

5.  Weftern 

Wilts 

Circuit.  „ 

< 

Dorfet 


LAND. 

Chief  Tews. 

bury,  Sudbury,  Wotton,  Sc  Marfli? 
field. 

Worcefter,  Evelhara,  Droitwich, 
Eewdley,  Stourbridge,  Kiddermin- 
fter,  and  Perlhorc. 

Monmouth,  Chepftow,  Abergavenny, 
Caerleon,  and  Newport. 

Hereford,  Leomlnfter,  Weobly,  Led¬ 
bury,  Kyneton,  and  Rofs. 

Shrewfbury,  Ludlow,  Bridgnorth, 
Wenlock,  Bilhop’s  Callle,  Whit- 
Church,  Ofweftry,  Wern,  and  New¬ 
port. 

■Stafford,  Litcfield,  Newcaftle  under 
Line,  Wolverhampton,  Rugeley, 
Burton,  Utoxeter,  and  Stone. 

"Warwick,  Coventry,  Birmingham, 
Stratford  upon  Avon,  Tamworth, 
Aulccfter,  Nuneaton,  and  Ather¬ 
ton. 

Leicefter,  Melton-Mowbray,  Afliby- 
de-la-Zouch,  Bofvyorth,  and  Har-  i 
borough. 

Derby,  Chefterfield,  Wirkfworth, 
Allibourne,  Bakewell,  BalfoverJ 
and  Buxton. 

Nottingham,  Southwell,  Newark, 
Eaft  and  Weft  Retford,  Mansfield, 
Tuxford,  Workfop,  and  Blithe. 

^  Lincoln,  Stamford,  Bofton,  G;an- 
tham,  Croyland,  Spalding,  New 
Sleaford,  Great  Grimfby,  Gainf- 
borough,  Louth,  and  Hprncaftle. 

Oakham  and  Uppingham. 

Northampton,  Peterborough,  Da- 
ventry,  Higham-Ferrers,  Brack- 
ley,  Oundle,  Wellingborough,  i 
Thrapfton,  Towcefter,  Rocking¬ 
ham^  Kettering,  and  Rothwell. 

"Winchefter,  Southampton,  Portf- 
mouth,  Andover,  Bafingftoke,( 
Chrillchurch,  Petersfield,  Lyming- 
ton,  Ringwood,  Rumfey,  Arlef- 
ford :  and  Newport,  Yarmouth,, 
and  Cowes,  in  the  lfle  of  Wight. 

Salifbury,  Devizes,  Marlborough, 

^  Malmfbury,  Wilton,  Chippenham, 
Caine,  Cricklade,  Trowbridge, 
Bradford,  and  Warminfter. 

Dorchefter,  Lyme,  Sherborn,  Shaftef- 
bury,  Poole,  Blandford,  Brid- 

port,| 
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pircuits.  Counties. 


Somerfet  — 


5.  WeBern 
Circuit  ^ 
continued. 


Devon  — 


Cornwall  — 


York 


1 


6Nerthern^ 
Circuit  *. 


Durham  — 

Northumberland 
Lancafter  — 


WeBmoreland 

Cumberland 


Chief  Towns. 

port,  Weymouth,  Melcomfce, 
Wareham,  and  Winburn. 

Bath,  V\  ells,  Brsfiol  in  part,  Taun-, 
ton,  Bridgewater,  Ilcheller,  Mine- 
head,  Milhourn-Borr,  Glafton- 
bury,  Wellington,  Dulverton, 
DunBer,  Watcher,  Yeovil,  So- 
meiton,  Axbridge,  Chard,  Bruton, 
Shepton  Mallet,  Crofcomb,  and 
Froome. 

Exeter,  Plymouth,  BarnBaple,  Bid- 
deford,  Tiverton,  Floniton,  Dart¬ 
mouth,  Taviftock,  Topflram,  Oke- 
hampton,  Alhburton,  Crediton, 
Moulton,  Torrington,  Totnefs, 
AxminBer,  Plympton,  and  Ilfra- 
comb. 

LaunceBon,  Falmouth,  Truro,  Sal- 
talh,  Bodmyn,  St.  Ives,  PadBow, 
Tregony,  Fowey,  Penryn,  Kel- 
'  lington,  Lelkard,  Leftiviel,  Hel- 
L  Bon,  Penzance,  and  Redruth. 
fYork,  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Halifax, 
Rippon,  Pontefract,  Hull,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Scarborough,  Borough- 
bridge,  Malton,  Sheffield,  '’Don- 
caller,  Whitby,  Beverley,  North¬ 
allerton,  Burlington,  Knareffio- 
rough,  Baroefly,  Sherborn,  Brad¬ 
ford,  Tadcafler,  Skipton,  We- 
therby,  Ripley,  Heydon,  How- 
den,  Thirlke,  GiBaorough,  Picker¬ 
ing,  and  Yarum. 

Durham,  Stockton,  Sunderland,  Stan- 
y  ^  hope,  Barnard-CaBle,  Darlington, 
Hartlepool,  and  Awkland. 

Newcaflle,  Tinmouth,  North -Shields, 
Morpeth,  Alnwick,  and  Hexham. 

Lancafler,  MancheBer,  Preflon,  Li¬ 
verpool,  Wigan,  Warrington, 
Rochdale,  Bury,  Ormfkirk,Huwkf- 
head,  and  Newton. 

Appleby,  Kendal,  Lonfdale,  Kirby- 
Btephen,  Orton,  Amblefide,  Bur¬ 
ton,  and  Milthorpe. 

Carliile,  Penrith,  Cockermouth, 
Whitehaven,  Ravenglafs,  Egre- 
mont,  Kcfwick,  Workington,  and 

-  I  Jerl*y- 


*  In  the  Lent  or  Spring  Affizes,  the  Northern  Circuits  ext  nd  only  to  York  aud 
Lancafter  :  the  affizes  at  Durham,  Newcaftk,  Appleby,  and  Carlifle  being  held  only 
|n  the  Autumn,  and  diftinguiihcd  by  the  appellation  of  the  iw£  circuit. 

Middlefex 
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Middlesex  is  not  comprehended  ;  and  Chefhire  is  left  out  of  thefe  cir¬ 
cuits,  beeaufe  being  a  county  palaiine,  it  enjoys  municipal  laws  and 
privileges.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Wales,  which  is  divided  into  four 
circuits. 


'Middlefex 


Counties  ex- 
clulive  of  the  <( 
Circuits. 


Chefter 


fLoxpox,  firft  meridian,  N.  Lat. 
51-30.  Wellminfter,  Uxbridge, 
Brentford,  Chelfea,  Highgate, 
Hampftead,  ICeniington,  Hackney, 
^  and  Hampton  Court. 

Chefter,  Nantwich,  Macclesfield, 
Malpas,  Northwich,  Middlewich, 
Sandbach,  Congleton,  Knotsford, 
Frodifham,  and  Haulton. 


CrRctriTs  of  WALES. 


North-Eaft 

Circuit. 


Flint 

Denbigh 

Montgomery 


f  Anglefey 

North-Weft  l  Caernarvon 
Circuits,  j 

£  Merioneth 
r  Radnor 
\  Brecon 
J  Glamorgan 

Pembroke 


South-Eaft 

Circuit. 


South-Weft  J  Cardigan 
Circuit.  1 

Caermarthen 


Flint,  St.  Afaph,  and  Holywell. 

Denbigh,  Wrexham,  and  Rut'ncn. 

Montgomery,  Llanvylin,  and  Welch- 
pool. 

Beaumaris,  Holyhead, ’andNevvburgh. 

Banvor.  Conway,  Caernarvon,  and 
Pullilly. 

Dolgdly,  Bala,  and  Harleigh. 

Radnor,  Preftean,  and  Knighton. 

Brecknock,  Built,  and  Hay. 

Llandaff,  Cardiff,  Cowbridgc,  Neath, 
and  Swan  fey. 

Sr.  David’s,  Haverfordweft,  Pem¬ 
broke,  Tenby,  Fifcard,  and  Mil- 
fordhaven. 

Cardigan,  Aberiftwith,  and  Llanba- 
darn-vawer. 

Carmarthen,  Kidwelly,  Lanimdo- 
very,  Handilobawr,  Langha?n, 

.  and  Lanelthy. 


In  ENGLAND. 


80  knights. 


50  citizens. 


40  Counties,  which  fend  up  to  parliament 
25  Cities  (Ely  none,  London  four) 

167  Boroughs,  two  each  —  —  334  burgeffes 

5  Boroughs  (Abingdon,  Banbury,  Bewdley,  Hig-  7  buraeffes 
ham -Ferrars,  and  Monmouth),  one  each  y  ’  0 

2  Univerfities  —  —  —  4  repreientatives^ 

8  Cinque  ports  (Haftings,  Dover,  Sandwich,  “ 

Romney,  Hythe,  and  their  three  dependents, 

Rye,  Winchelfea,  and  Seaford),  two  each 


.  16  barons. 


WALES, 
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12  Countries  —  —  — 

12  Boroughs  (Pembroke  two,  Merioneth  none), 
one  each  —  — 


12  knights. 
12  burgefl'es. 


SCOTLAND. 


3  3  Shi  res  — 

67  Cities  and  Boroughs 


30  knights. 
15  b  urge  lies. 


Total  558 


Befides  the  52  counties  into  which  England  and  Wales  are  divided, 
there  are  counties  corporate,  conlifting  of  certain  diitriCts,  to  which  the 
liberties  and  jurifdiCtions  peculiar  to  a  county  have  been  granted  by  royal 
charter.  Thus  the  city  of  London  is  a  county  diffinCt  from  Middlefex  ; 
the  cities  of  York,  Chefter,  Briffol,  Exeter,  Norwich,  Worcefler,  and 
the  towns  of  Kingfton  upon  Hull  and  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne,  are  coun¬ 
ties  of  themfelves,  diiiin<5f  from  thole  in  which  they  lie.  The  fame  may 
be  laid  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  which  lies  in  Scotland,  and  hath  within 
its  jurifdiCtion,  a  fmall  territory  of  two  miles  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
river. 

Under  the  name  of  a  town,  boroughs  and  cities  are  contained  :  for  every 
borough  or  city  is  a  town,  though  every  town  is  not  a  borough  or  city. 
A  borough  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  fends  up  burgefl’es  to  parliament;  and 
this  makes  the  different  between  a  village  or  town,  and  a  borough.  Some 
boroughs  are  corporate,  and  fome  not  corporate  ;  and  though  decayed,  as 
Ol^d  Sarum,  they  .(till  fend  burgefles  to  parliament.  A  city  is  a  corporate 
bokough,  that  hath  had,  or  at  prefent  hath,  a  bilhop,  for  if  the  bilhoprick 
be  diflolved,  yet  the  city  remains.  To  have  fuburbs  prove  it  to  be  a  city. 
Some  cities  are  alfo  counties,  as  before  mentioned. 

Soil,  air,  seasons,  and  water.]  The  foil  of  England  and  Wales 
differs  in  each  county,  not  fo  much  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  though 
that  muff  be  admitted  to  occafion  a  very  confiderable  alteration,  as  from 
the  progrefs  which  the  inhabitants  of  each  country  have  made  in  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  lands  and  gardens,  the  draining  of  marlhes,  and  many  other 
local  improvements,  which  are  here  carried  to  a  much  greater  degree  of 
perfection  than  they  are  perhaps  in  any  other  part  of  the  wrorld,  if  we  ex¬ 
cept  China.  To  enter  upon  particular  fpecimens  and  proofs  of  thefe  im¬ 
provements,  would  require  a  large  volume.  All  that  can  be  faid  therefore 
is  in  general,  that  if  no  unkindly  feafon  happen,  England  produces  corn, 
not  only  fufficient  to  maintain  her  own  inhabitants,  but  to  bring  large 
fums  of  ready  money  for  her  exports.  The  benefits,  however,  from  thefe 
exports  have  fometimes  tempted  the  inhabitants  to  carry  out  of  the  king¬ 
dom  more  grain  than  could  be  conveniently  fpared,  and  have  laid  the 
poor  under  diftrefs :  for  which  reafon  exportations  have  been  fometimes 
checked  by  government.  No  nation  exceeds  England  in  the  productions 
of  the  garden,  which  have  come  to  fuch  perfection,  that  the  rareff  of  fo¬ 
reign  fruits  have  been  cultivated  here  with  fuccefs.  If  any  farther  proof 
of  this  lhould  be  required,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  London  and  us 

neighbour- 
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neighbourhood,  though  peopled  by  about  i,ooc,ooo  inhabitants,  is  pier* 
tituily  fupplied  with  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  from  ground  with¬ 
in  12  miles  diftanefc.  * 

The  foil  of  England  feems  to  be  particularly  adapted  for  rearing  tim¬ 
ber  ;  and  the  plantations  of  trees  round  the  houies  of  noblemen  and  gen¬ 
tlemen,  and  even  of  peafants,  are  delightful  and  aflonifhing  at  the  fame 
time.  Some  have  obferved  a  decay  of  that  oak  timber  which  anciently  form¬ 
ed  the  great  fleets  that  England  put  to  fea,  but  as  no  public  complaints  of 
this  kind  have  been  heard,  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  great  flores  are  Hill  in 
leferve;  unlefs  it  may  be  thought  that  our  fhips-yards  have  lately  been 
partly  fupplied  from  America,  or  the  Baltic. 

As  to  air,  1  can  add  but  little  to  what  I  have  already  faid  concerning  the 
climate*.  In  many  places  it  is  certainly  loaded  with  vapours  wafted 
from  the  Atlanic  Ocean  by  weflerly  winds;  but  they  are  ventilated  by 
winds  and  forms,  fo  that  in  this  refpefl  England  is  to  foreigners,  and  peo¬ 
ple  of  delicate  confiitutions,  more  difagreebie  than  unfalubrious.  It  can¬ 
not,  however,  be  denied  that  in  England  the  weather  is  fo  exceffivdy  capri¬ 
cious,  and  unfavourable  to  certain  confiitutions  that  many  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  are  induced  to  fly  to  foreign  countries,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  rep 
novation  or  their  health. 

After  what  we  have  obferved  in  the  Englifh  air,  the  reader  may  form 
fome  idea  of  its  Jealous  which  are  fo  uncertain,  that  they  admit  of  not 
description.  Spring,  fummer,  autumn,  and  winter,  fuccced each  other,  but 
in  what  month  their  different  appearance  take  place  is  very  undetermin¬ 
ed.  The  lpiing  begins  Sometimes  in  February,  and  Sometimes  in  April. 
In  May  the  face  ot  the  country  is  often  covered  with  hoary  froft  inftead  of 
bloffoms.  The  beginning  of  June  is  Sometimes  as  cold  as  in  the  middle 
of  December,  yet  at  other  times  the  thermometer  riS-s  in  that  month  a® 
high  as  it  does  .in  Italy.  Even  Augufl  has  its  viciilitudes  £>f  heat  and 
cold,  and  upon  an  average  September,  and  next  to  it  Odlober,  are  the 
two  moil  agreeable  months  in  the  year.  The  natives  Sometimes  experi¬ 
ence  all  thfe  four  feafons  within  the  compafs  of  one  day,  cold,  temperate, 
hot,  and  mild  weather.  After  faying  thus  much,  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
attempt  any  farther  description  of  the  Englifh  feafons.  Their  inconftancy, 
however,  is  not  attended  with  the  effe&s  that  might  be  naturally  appre¬ 
hended.  A  fortnight,  or  at  mod  three  weeks,  generally  make  up  the 
difference  with  regard  to  the  manuriry  of  ihe  fruits  of  the  earth  :  and  it  is 
hardly  ever  obferved  that  the  inhabitants  fufter  by  a  hot  fummer.  Even 


*  The  climate  of  England  has  more  advantages  than  are  generally  allowed  it,  if 
we  admit  the  opinion  of  king  Charles  the  Second  upon  this  fubjeft,  which  is  corro¬ 
borated  by  that  of  fir  William  Temple  :  and  it  may  be  obferved,  that  they  were 
both  travellers.  ‘  I  mult  needs  add  one  thing  (fays  fir  William,  in  his  Mifellanei , 
Part  ji  p.  1 14.  edit.  8yo.  1690)  in  favour  of  our  climate,  which  I  heard  the  king 
fay,  and  I  thought  new  and  right,  and  truly  like  a  king  of  England,  that  loved  and 
etteemed  his  own  country.  It  was  in  reply  to  fome  company  that  were  reviling  our 
^climate,  and  extolling  thofe  of  Italy  and  Spain,  or  at  leaft  of  France.  He  faid, 
<(  He  thought  that  wa6  the  belt  climate  where  he  could  be  abroad  in  the  air  with  plea- 
<(  ^re>  or  at  without  trouble  or  inconvenience,  the  mod  days  in  the  year,  and 
tI  the  moil  hours  in  the  day  ;  and  this  he  thought  he  could  be  in  England,  more  than 
t  111  any  country  he  knew  in  Europe.”  ‘  And  I  believe  (adds  fir  William)  it  is  true, 
not  only  of  the  hot  and  the  cold,  but  even  among  our  neighbours  in  France  and  the 
*  Low  Countries  themfelves,  where  the  heats  or  the  colds,  and  changes  of  feafons  are 
‘  lefs  treatable  (or  moderate)  than  they  arc  with  us.’ 
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tfee  greateft  irregularity  and  the  moft  unfavourable  appearance  of  the 
fedfons,  are  not,  as  in  other  countries,  attended  with  famine,  and  very 
feldom  with  fcarcity.  Perhaps  this,  in  a  great  meafure,  may  be  ow- 
ng  to  the  vaft  improvements  of  agriculture,  for  when  fcarcity  has  been 
complained  of,  it  generally,  if  not  always,  proceeded  from  the  excef- 
five  exportations  of  grain  on  account  of  the  drawback,  and  the  profit  of 
the  returns. 

In  fpeaking  of  water,  I  do  not  include  rivers,  brooks,  or  lakes ;  I  mean 
waters  for  the  common  covenience  of  life,  and  thofe  that  have  mi¬ 
neral  qualities.  The  champaign  parts  of  England  are  generally  fupplied 
with  excellent  fprings  and  fountains ;  though  a  difcernitig  palate  may 
perceive,  that  they  frequently  contain  fome  mineral  impregnation.  In 
fame  vety  high  lands,  the  inhabitants  are  diftreffed  for  water,  and  fup- 
ply  themfelves  by  trenches,  or  digging  deep  wells.  The  conftitutions  of 
:he  Englilh,  and  the  difeafes  to  which  they  are  liable,  have  rendered 
hem  extremely  inquifitive  after  falubrious  waters,  for  the  recovery  and 
rrefervation  of  their  health  ;  fo  that  England  contains  as  many  mineral 
veils,  of  known  efficacy,  as  perhaps  any  country  in  the  world.  The  moli 
iclebrated  are  the  hot  baths  of  Bath  and  Brifto!  in  Somerfetfliire,  and  of 
Juxton  and  Matlock  in  Derbylhire ;  the  mineral  waters  of  Tunbridge, 
upfom,  Harrowgate,  and  Scarborough.  Sea-water  is  ufed  as  commonly 
s  any  other  for  medicinal  purpofes ;  and  fo  delicate  are  the  tones  of  the 
inglifh  fibres,  that  the  patients  can  perceive,  both  in  drinking  and  bathing, 
difference  between  the  fea-water  of  one  coaft  and  that  of  another. 

Face  of  the  country)  The  induftry  of  the  Englifii  is  fuch,  as 
and  mountains.  J  to  fupply  the  abfence  of  thofe  favours 
thioh  nature  has  fo  lavifhly  bellowed  upon  fome  foreign  climates,  and  in 
aany  refpefts  even  to  exceed  them.  No  nation  in  the  world  can  equal  the 
ultivated  parts  of  England  in  beautiful  fcenes.  The  variety  of  high-lands 
nd  low-lands,  the  former  generally  fwelling,  and  both  of  them  forming 
rofpedts  equal  to  the  moft  luxuriant  imagination,  the  corn  and  meadow 
round,  the  intermixtures  of  enclofures  and  plantation,  the  noble  feats, 
omfortable  houfes,  cheerful  villages,  and  well-ftocked  farms,  often  riling 
t  the  neighbourhood  of  populous  towns  and  cities,  decorated  with  the 
10ft  vivid  colours  of  nature,  are  inexpreffible.  The  moft  barren  fpots 
-e  not  without  their  verdure  ;  but  nothing  can  give  us  a  higher  idea  of 
re  Englilh  induftry  than  obferving  that  fome  of  the  pleafantell  counties 
1  the  kingdom  are  naturally  the  moft  barren,  but  rendered  fruitful  by  la- 
aur.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  fafely  affirmed,  that  no  country  in 
urope  equals  England  in  the  beauty  of  its  profpe&s,  or  the  opulence  of 
;  inhabitants. 

Though  England  is  full  of  delightful  riling  grounds,  and  the  moft  en- 
aanting  Hopes,  yet  it  contains  few  mountains.  '  The  moft  noted  are  the 
-ak  in  Derbylbire,  the  Endle  in  Lancafnire,  the  Wolds  in  Yorklhire,  the 
heviot-hills  on  the  borders  of  Scotland  ,  the  Chiltern  in  Bucks,  Malvern 
Worcefterlhire,  Cotfwold  in  Gloucefterlhire,  the  Wrekin  in  Shropfliire  ; 
ith  thofe  of  Plinlimmon  and  Snowdon  in  Wales.  In  general,  however, 
rales,  and  the  northern  parts  may  be  termed  mountainous. 

Rivers  and  lakes.]  The  rivers  in  England  add  greatly  to  its  beauty 
well  as  its  opulence.  .  The  Thames,  the  nobleft  perhaps  in  the  world, 
es  on  the  confines  of  Gloucefterlhire,  a  little  S.  W.  of  Cireoceller,  and 
ter  receiving  the  many  tributary  ftreams  of  other  rivers,  it  pafles  to  Ox- 
rd,  then  by  Abingdon,  Wallingford,  Reading,  Marlow,  and  Windfor. 
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From  thenre  to  Kingfton,  where  formerly  it  met  the  tide,  which,  lince 
the  building  of  Weft  mmfter- bridge,  is  laid  to  flow  no  higher  than  Rich¬ 
mond  ;  from  whence  it  flows  to  London,  and  after  dividing  the  counties 
of  Kent  and  £ftexs  it  widens  in  its  progrefs,  till  it  falls  into  the  fea  at 
the  Nore,  from  whence  it  is  navigable  for  large  fliips  to  London  bridge  : 
but  for  a  more  particular  defcription  the  reader  mult  confult  the  map.  It 
was  formerly  a  matter  of  reproach  to  England  among  foreigners,  that  lo 
capital  a  liver  flioul'd  have  fo  tew  bridges  ;  thofe  of  London  and  Kingfton 
being  the  only  two  it  had,  from  the  Nore  to  the  laid  mentioned  place,  for 
many  ages.  This  inconveniency  was  in  f'ome  meafure  owing  to  the  dear- 
net's  of  materials  for  building  ftone  bridges ;  but  perhaps  more  to  the  fond- 
nel's  which  the  Englifh,  in  former  days,  had  for  water-carriage,  and  the 
encouragement  of  navigation.  The  great  increafe  of  riches,  commerce, 
and  inland  trade  is  now  multiplying  bridges,  and  the  world  cannot  paral¬ 
lel  tor  commodioufnefs,  archite'fltne,  and  workmanlhip,  thofe  latelv  erect¬ 
ed  at  Wertminlter  and  Black  Friars,  Batterfea,  Putney,  Kew,  Richmond, 
Walton,  and  Hampron-court  have  now  bridges  likewile  over  the  Thames* 
and  others  are  projecting  by  public-fpirited  proprietors  of  the  grounds  on 
both  lides. 

The  river  Medway,  which  rifes  near  Tunbridge,  falls  into  the  Thames* 
at  Sheernefs,  and  is  navigable  for  the  largeft  fliips  as  far  as  Chatham. 
The  Severn,  reckoned  the  fecond  river  for  importance  in  England,  and  the 
firlt  for  rapidity,  rifes  at  Pliniimmon-hill  in  North  Wales ;  becomes  navi, 
gable  at  Welfh-pool ;  runs  eaft  to  Shrewftntry  ;  then  turning  fouth,  vi- 
fits  Bridgenorth,  Woreefter,  and  Tewkefbury,  where  it  receives  the  Up¬ 
per  Avon  ;  after  having  paged  Gloucefter,  it  takes  a  fouth-vveft  direction  f 
is  near  its  mouth  increafed  by  the  Wye  and  Uftre,  and  difeharges  itfelf 
into  the  Briftol  Channel,  near  King-road  ;  and  their  lie  the  great  fliips 
which  cannot  get  up  to  Briftol.  The  Trent  rifes  in  the  Moorlands  of 
Stiffordfhire,  and  running  fouth-eaft  by  NewcalHe-under-Lime,  divides  that 
comity  into  two  parts ;  then  turning  north-eaft  on  the  confines  of  Derby¬ 
shire,  vifit?  Nottingham,  running  the  whole  length  of  that  county  to  Lin* 
colnlhire,  and  being  joined  by  the  Oufe,  and  feveral  other  rivers  towards 
the  mouth,  obtains  the  name  of  the  Humber,  falling  into  the  fea  fouth- 
taft  of  Hull. 

The  other  principal  rivers  in  England,  are  the  Oufe  (a  Gaelic  word  fig- 
ni Tying  water  in  general),  which  falls  into  the  Humber,  after  receiving 
the  water  of  many  other  rivers.  Another  Oufe  riles  in  Bucks,  and  falls 
into  the  fea  near  Lynn  in  Norfolk.  The  Tyne  runs  from  u'eft  to  eaft 
Through  Northumberland,  and  falls  into  the  German  fea  at  Tinmonth,  be¬ 
low  Newcalfle.  The  Tees  runs  from  weft  to  eaft,  dividing  Durham  from 
Yorkfhire,  and  falls  into  the  German  fea  below  Stockton.  The  Tweed 
runs  from  weft  to  eaft  on  the  borders  of  Scotlmd,  and  falls  into  the  Ger¬ 
man  fea  at  Berwick.  The  Eden  runs  from  fouth  to  north  through  Well- 
morland  and  Cumberland,  and  palling  by  Carliile,  falls  into  Solway 
Fiith  below  that  city.  The" Lower  Avon  runs  weft  through  Wiltfhire  ic 
Bath,  and  then  dividing  'Somerfetfhire  from  Gloucefterlhire,  runs  tc 
Briftol,  falling  into  the  mouth  of  the  Severn  below  that  city.  The  Der¬ 
went,  which  runs  from  eaft  to  weft  through  Cumberland,  a/id  palling  bj 
Cockermouth,  falls  into  the  Irilh  fea  a  little  below.  The  Ribble,  which 
runs  from  eaft  to  weft  through  Lancafliire,  and  palling  by  Prefton,  dil 
charges  itfelf  into  the  Irilh  fea.  The  Merfey,  which  tuns  from  the  fouth 
eaft  to  the  north-weft  through  Chefbire,  and  then  dividing  Chefliire  from 
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Lancashire,  paflcs  by  Liverpool,  and  falls  into  the  Irifli  fea  a  little  below 
that  town  ;  and  the  Dee  riles  in  Wales,  and  divides  Flintfliire  irom  Cat- 
(hire,  falling  into  the  Irifli  channel  below  Chefter. 

_  The  lakes  of  England  are  few  ;  though  it  is  plain  from  hi  dory  and  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  indeed,  in  fome  places  from  the  face  of  the  country,  that 
meres  and  fens  have  been  frequent  in  England,  till  drained  and  converted 
into  arable  land.  The  chief  lakes  remaining,  are  Soham  mere,  Wittlefea 
mere,  and  Ramfey  mere,  in  the  ifle  of  Ely,  in  Cambridgefliirej  All 
thefe  meres  in  a  rainy  feafon  are  overflowed,  and  form  a  lake  of  40  or  50 
miles  in  circumference.  Winander  mere  lies  in  Wefrmoreland,  and  fome 
fmall  lakes  in  Lancafhire  go  by  the  name  of  Derwent  waters. 

Forests.]  The  firft  Norman  kings  of  England,  partly  for  political 
purpofes,  that  they  might  the  more  effectually  enflave  their  new  fubjedts, 
and  partly  from  the  wantonnefs  of  power,  converted  immenfe  trails  of 
grounds  into  fore  (Is  for  the  benefit  of  hunting,  and  thefe  were  governed  by 
latgs  peculiar  to  themfelves :  fo  that  it  was  necefiary,  about  the  time  of 
pa  fling  the  Magna  Charta,  to  form  a  code  of  the  foreft-laws ;  and  juftices 
in  Eyre,  fo  called  from  their  fitting  in  the  open  air,  were  appointed  to  fee 
them  obferved.  By  degrees  thofe  vafl  trafls  were  disforefted  ;  and  the 
chief  forefts,  properly  lb  called,  remaining  out  of  no  fewer  than  69,  are 
thofe  of  Wind  for,  New  Foreft,  the  F01  eft  of  Dean,  and  Sherwood 
Foreft.  Thefe  forefls  produced  formerly  great  quantities  of  excellent 
oak,  elm,  alb,  and  beech,  befides  walnut-trees,  poplar,  maple,  and  other 
kinds  of  wood.  In  ancient  times  England  contained  large  woods,  if  not 
forefts,  of  chefnut  trees,  which  exceeded  all  other  hinds  of  timber  for  the 
purpofes  of  building,  as  appears  from  many  great  houfes  ftill  Handing,  in 
which  the  chefnut  beams  and  roofs  remain  ftill  frtfir  and  undecayed, 
though  fome  of  them  at  e  above  600  years  old. 

Metals  and  mines  als.]  Amongthe  minerals,  the  tin  mines  of  Corn¬ 
wall  dcfervedly  take  the  lead.  They  were  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Phoe¬ 
nicians,  the  latter  efpecialiy,  fome  ages  before  that  of  the  Chriftian  sera  ; 
and  lince  the  Englifh  have  found  the  method  of  manufacturing  their  tin 
into  plates,  and  white  iron,  they  are  of  immenfe  benefit  to  the  nation. 
An  ore  called  mundic  is  found  in  the  beds  of  tin,  which  was  very  little  re¬ 
garded  till  above  70  years  ago  ;  fir  Gilbert  Clark  difeovered  the  art  of 
manufacturing  it,  and  it  is  now  fatd  to  bring  in  150,0601.  a  year,  and  to 
equal  in  goodnefs  the  beft  Spanifli  copper,  yielding  a  proportionable  quan¬ 
tity  of  lapis  calaminaris  for  making  hrafs.  Thofe  tin-works  are  under  pe¬ 
culiar  regulations,  by  what  are  called  thp  fiannary-laws ;  and  the  miners 
have  parliaments  and  privileges  of  their  own,  which  are  in  force  at  this 
rime.  The  number  of  Cornifli  miners  are  faid  to  amount  to  100,000. 
Some  gold  has  likewtfe  been  difeovered  in  Cornwall,  and  the  Englifli  lead 
, is  impregnated  with  filver.  The  Englifh  coined  filver  is  particularly 
,  known  by  rofes,  and  that  of  Wales  by  that  prince’s  cap  of  feathers.  De* 
vonfhire,  and  other  counties  of  England,  produce  marble  ;  but  the  beft 
kind,  which  refembles  Egyptian  granite,  is  exceflively  hard  to  work. 
Quarries  of  free-ftone  are  found  in  many  places.  Northumberland  and 
Chefhire  yield  alum  and  fait  pits.  The  Englifn  fuller’s  earth  is  of  furh 
confequence  to  the  clothing  trade,  that  its  exportation  is  prohibited  under 
fevere  penalties.  Pit  and  fea-coal  is  found  in  many  counties  of  England  ; 
but  the  city  of  London,  to  encourage  the  nurfery  of  fea  men,  is  chiefly 
(applied  from  the  pits  of  Northumberland,  and  the  biflioprick  of  Durham. 
The  cargoes  are  (hipped  at  Newcaftle  and  Sunderland,  and  the  exportation 
of  coals  to  other  countries  is  a  valiuh&arricle. 
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Vegetable  and  animal  Pro-  }  This  is  fo  copious  a  fubjedt,  and 

oucrioNs  ey  sea  aid  land.  jf uch  im provements  have  been  made 
in  gardening  and  agriculture,  even  fmce  the  bell  printed  accounts  we  have 
had  of  both,  that  much  muft  be  left  to  the  reader’s  own  obfervation  and 
expe  ienee.  I  have  already  touched  upon  the  corn  trade  of  England; 
but  n  thing  can  be  laid  with  any  certainty  concerning  the  quantities  of 
wheat,  barley,  rye,  peas,  beans,  vetches,  oats,  and  o’her  grain  growing 
in  the  kingdom.  Excellent  inllitutions  for  the  improvement  of  agricul¬ 
ture  are  now  common  in  England,  and  their  members  are  fo  public-fpirited 
as  to  print  periodical  accounts  of  their  dil'coveries  and  experiments,  which 
ferve  to  (hew  that  agriculture  and  gardening  may  be  carried  to  a  much 
higher  date  of  perfection  than  they  are  in  at  prelent.  Honey  and  fa  fir  on 
are  natives  of  England.  It  is  almotl  needlefs  to  mention  to  the  moll  unin¬ 
formed  reader,  in  what  plenty  the  mod  excellent  fruits,  apples,  pears, 
plums,  cherries,  peaches,  apricots,  nectarines,  currants,  goofeberries, 
rafberries,  and  other  liortulan  productions,  grow  here  ;  and  what  quan¬ 
tities  of  cyder,  perry,  metheglin,  and  the  like  liquors,  are  made  in  forne 
counties.  The  cyder  of  Devon  and  Herefordfliite,  when  kept,  and  made 
of  proper  apples,  and  in  a  particular  manner,  is  often  preferred,  by  judi¬ 
cious  palates,  to  French  white  wine.  It  is  not  enough  to  mention  thole 
improvements,  did  we  not  oblerve  the  natives  of  England  have  made  the 
different  fruits  of  the  world  their  own,  fometimes  by  (imple  culture,  but 
often  by  hot-beds,  and  other  means  of  forcing  nature.  The  Engiilh  pine 
apples  are  delicious,  and  now  plentiful.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  other 
natives  of  the  Eaft  and  Well  Indies,  Perfia,  and  Turkey.  The  Englilli 
grapes  are  pleafing  to  the  tafte,  but  their  flavour  is  not  exalted  enough 
for  making  of  wine  ;  and  indeed  wet  weather  injures  the  flavour  of  all  the 
other  fine  fruits  railed  here.  Our  kitchen  gardens  abound  with  ail  forts  of 
greens,  roots,  and  fallads,  in  perfeClion  ;  inch  as  artichokes,  afparagus, 
cauliflowers,  cabbages,  coleworts,  brocoli,  peas,  beans,  kidney-beans, 
fpinage,  beets,  lettuce,  celery,  endive,  turnips,  carrots,  potatoes,  naufh* 
rooms,  leeks,  onions,  and  (hallots. 

Woad  for  dying  is  cultivated  in  Bucks  and  Bed  ford  (hi  re,  as  hemp  and 
flax  are  in  other  counties.  In  nothing,  however,  have  the  Engiilh  been 
more  f  iccefsful  than  in  the  cultivation  of  clove1',  cinquefoil,  trefoil,  iaint- 
foin,  lucern,  and  other  meliorating  graffes  for  the  foil.  It  belongs  to  a 
botanifl  to  recount  the  various  kinds  of  ufeful  and  Ihlutary  herbs,  ihrubs, 
and  roots,  that  grow  in  different  parts  of  England.  The  foil  of  Kent, 
Eflex,  Surry,  and  Ha  rap  (hire,  is  molt  favourable  to  the  difficult  and  ten¬ 
der  culture  of  hops,  which  is  now  become  a  veiy  coniiderable  article  of 
trade. 

With  regard  to  animal  productions,  I  fhall  begin  with  the  qua¬ 
drupeds.  The  Engiilh  oxen  are  large  and  far,  but  fome  piefer  for  the  ta¬ 
ble  the  fmaller  breed  of  the  Scotch  and  the  Welch  cattle,  after  grazmg  in 
Engiifh  paftures.  The  Engiilh  horles  are  the  heft  of  any  in  the  world, 
whether  we  regard  their  fpii  it,  ifrength,  fwiftnefs,  or  docility.  Incredi¬ 
ble  have  been  the  pains  taken,  by  all  ranks,  for  improving  the  breed  of 
this  favourite  and  noble  animal,  and  the  fuccefs  has  been  anfwerable  ;  for 
they  now  unite  all  the  qualities  and  beauties  of  Indian,  Perfian,  Arabian, 
Spaniffi,  and  other  foreign  horfes.  The  irrefiftihle  fpirit  and  weight  of  the 
Engliih  cavalry,  render  them  fuperior  to  a:l  others  in  war  :  and  an  Engiilh 
hunter  will  perform  incredible  things  in  a  fox  or  ibg-chacc.  Thofe  which 
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<3ravv  equipages  in  the  ftreets  of  London,  are  often  particularly  beautiful. 
The  exportation  of  horfes  has  of  late  become  a  confnlerable  article  ol  com¬ 
merce.  1  he  breed  of  afles  and  mules  begin  likewife  to  be  improved  ar.d. 
encouraged  in  England. 

The  Engliih  flieep  are  of  two  kinds  ;  thofe  that  are  valuable  for  their 
fleece,  and  thofe  that  are  proper  for  the  table.  The  former  are  very 
large,  and  their  fleeces  conifitute  the  original  ftaple  commodi  y  of  Eng¬ 
land.  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  that  in  iome  counties  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  as  curious  in  their  breed  of  rams,  as  in  thofe  of  their  horfes  and 
dogs,  and  that,  in  Lincolnfhire  particularly,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
one  of  thofe  animals  to  fell  for  30I.  it  muft,  however,  be  owned,  that 
thofe  large  fat  flieep  are  very  rank  eating.  It  is  thought  that  in  England, 
twelve  millions  of  fleeces  are  fliorn  annually,  which,  at  a  medium  of  2s. 
a  fleece,  makes  1,200, cool.  It  is  fuppofed,  that  by  the  tail  of  the  value  of 
the  fleeces,  during  the  laft  years  ot  the  war,  a  fourth  part  of  this  fum 
ought  to  be  deducted,  but  now  peace  is  reflored,  their  price  much  advances. 
The  other  kind  of  flieep  which  are  fed  upon  the  downs,  fjch  as  thofe 
of  Banftead,  Bagfhot  heath,  and  Devonfhire,  where  they  have  what  the 
farmers  call  a  fliort  bite,  is  little,  it  at  all,  inferior  in  flavour  and  fweet- 
nefs  to  venifon. 

The  Englifli  mafliffs  and  bull-dogs  are  faid  to  be  the  flrongeft  and  fierceft 
of  the  canine  fpecies  in  the  world  ;  bur,  either  from  the  change  of  foil,  or 
feeding,  they  degenerate  in  foreign  climates.  James  I.  of  England  by 
way  of  experiment,  turned  out  two  Englifli  bull-dogs  upon  one  of  the 
fierceft  lions  in  the  Tower,  and  they  foon  conquered  him.  1  he  maftiff, 
however,  has  all  the  courage  of  the  bull-dog,  without  its  ferocity,  and  is 
particularly  diftinguifued  for  his  fidelity  and  docifty.  Ail  the  different 
fpecies  of  dogs  that  abound  in  other  countries,  for  the  field  as  well  as  do- 
meflic  ufes,  are  to  be  found  hr  England. 

What  I  have  obferved  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Englifli  dogs  in  foreign 
countries  is  applicable  to  the  Englifli  game  cocks,  which  afford  much  bar¬ 
barous  diverflon  to  our  fportfmen.  The  courage  of  rhefe  birds  is  afloriifh- 
ing,  and  one  of  the  true  breed  never  leaves  the  pit  alive  without  victory. 
The  proprietors  and  feeders  of  this  generous  animal,  are  likewife  extreme¬ 
ly  curious  as  to  his  blood  and  pedigree. 

Tame  fowl  are  pretty  much  the  fame  in  England  as  in  other  countries ; 
turkies,  peacocks,  common  poultry,  fuch  as  cocks,  pullets,  and  capons, 
geefe,  fwans,  ducks,  and  tame  pigeons.  The  wild  fort  are  buflards, 
wild  geefe,  wild  duck-=,  teal,  wigeon,  plover,  pheafants,  partridges, 
woodcocks,  growfe,  quail,  landrail,  fnipe,  wood-pigeons,  hawks  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds,  kites,  owls,  herons,  crows,  rooks,  ravens,  magpies,  jack¬ 
daws  and  jays,  blackbirds,  thruflies,  nightingales,  goldfinches,  linnets, 
larks,  and  a  great  variety  of  fmall  birds ;  canary  birds  alio  breed  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  wheat-ear  is  by  many  preferred  to  the  oitolan  for  the  delicacy 
of  its  flefli  and  flavour,  and  is  peculiar  to  England. 

Few  countries  are  better  l'upplied  than  England  with  river  and  fea 
fifli.  Her  rivers  and  ponds  contain  plenty  of  falmon,  trout,  eels,  pike, 
perch,  fmelts,  carp,  tench,  barbie,  gudgeon,  roach,  dace,  grey 
mullet,  bream,  plaice,  flounders,  and  craw-fifh,  betides  a  delicate  lake  fifli 
called  char,  which  is  found  in  fome  frefli-water  lakes  of  Wales  acd  Cum¬ 
berland,  and  as  fome  fay  no  where  eife.  The  fea-tifli  are  cod,  mackarel, 
haddock,  whiting,  herrings,  pilchards,  fkaite,  foies.  The  john  dory, 
found  towards  the  weftern  coaftj  is  reckoned  a  great,  delicacv ,  as  is  the  red 
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mullet.  Several  ether  fifl)  are  found  on  the  fame  coafls.  As  to  fhell-fiffe, 
they  are  chieHy  oyfters,  the  propagation  of  which,  upon  their  proper 
banks,  requires  a  peculiar  culture.  Lobllers,  crabs,  ihrimps,  and  elcal- 
lops,  one  of  the  moil  delicious  or  Ihell  fillies,  cockle?,  wiiks,  periwinkles, 
and  mufcles,  with  many  other  I'm  all  Ihell-fifli,  abound  in  the  Englifhieas. 
The  u  hales  chiefly  viiit  the  northern  coatl ;  but  great  numbers  of  porpoifes 
and  lcals  appear  in  the  Channel.  After  all,  the  Englilh  have  been,  per¬ 
haps.  with  great  jultice,  aecuied  of  not  paying  proper  attention  to  their 
fiflieries,  which  are  confined  to  a  few  inconliderable  towns  in  the  Weft  of 
England.  The  bell  fiih  that  comes  to  the  tables  of  the  great  in  London, 
are  iold  by  the  Dutch  to  Engliili  boats,  and  that  induftrious  people  even 
take  them  upon  the  Englilh  coafts.  Great  attention,  it  is  true,  has  been 
pa  d,  within  tlufe  forty  years,  to  this  important  concern.  Many  public- 
ipirited  noblemen  and  gentlemen  formed  themfelves  into  a  company  for 
carrying  on  a  Britiffi  fiflie'y.  Large  fums  were  fubferibed,  and  paid 
f/ith  unbounded  generofity.  Bufles  and  other  vcfTels  were  built,  and  the 
mofl  pleafing  profpefts  of  fticceis  prefented  themfelves  to  the  public.  They 
were,  however,  unaccountably  disappointed,  though  it  is  hard  to  fay  from 
what  caufe,  imlefs  it  was,  that  the  price  of  En-lifti  labour  was  too  dear  for 
bringing  the  commodity  to  the  market  upon  the  fame  terms  as  the 
Dutch. 

With  regard  to  reptile-,  fuch  as  vipers,  adders,  fnakes,  and  worms; 
and  infedfs,  fuch  as  ants,  gnats,  waips,  and  flies,  England  is  pretty  much 
upon  a  par  with  the  reft  of  Europe  ;  and  the  difference,  if  any,  becomes 
more  proper  for  natural  hiftory  than  geography. 

Population,  inhabitants,  man-]  The  exemption  of  the  Eng- 

kees,  customs,  and  diversions.  J  lifh  conftitution  from  the  del'po- 
tic  powers  exercifed  in  foreign  nations,  not  excepting  republics,  is  one 
great  reafon  why  it  is  very  difficult  to  afeertuin  the  number  of  inhabitants 
in  England ;  and  yet  it  is  certain  this  might  cccafionaliy  be  done,  by 
parliament,  without  any  violation  of  public  liberty,  and  probably  loon, 
will  take  place.  With  regard  to  political  calculations,  they  nutft  be  very 
fallible,  when  applied  to  England.  The  prodigious  influx  of  foreigners 
who  fettle  in  the  nation,  the  emigrations  of  inhabitants  to  America  and 
the  illands,  their  return  from  thence,  and  the  great  number  of  hands  em¬ 
ployed  in  flopping,  are  all  of  them  matters  that  render  any  calculation  ex¬ 
tremely  precarious.  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  England  is 
more  populous  than  the  eftimators  of  her  inhabitants  are  willing  to  allow. 
The  war  with  France  and  Spain  before  the  laft,  annually  employed  about 
200,000  Englifhmen,  exclufive  of  Scotch  and  Irilh,  by  lea  and  land; 
and  its  progiefs  carried  off,  by  various  means,  very7  near  that  number. 
The  decay  of  population  was  indeed,  infenfibly  felt,  but  not  fit  much  as  it 
was  during  the  wars  in  queen  Anne’s  reign,  though  not  half  of  the  num¬ 
bers  were  then  employed  in  the  fea  and  land  fervfte. 

At  the  fame  time,  i  am  not  of  opinion,  that  England  is  at  p relent  natu¬ 
rally  more  populous  than  fhe  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  though  lhe  is 
accidentally  fj.  The  Englilh  of  former  ages,  were  ftrangers  to  the  ex- 
ceffive  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors,  and  O'her  modes  of  living  that  are  de- 
ftrudUve  of  propagation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vatt  quantities  of  culti¬ 
vated  lands  in  E  gVmd,  fince  thofe  times,  might  reafonably  be  p relum¬ 
ed, would  he  favourable  to  mankind  :  hut  this  advantage  is  probably  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  prevailing  practice  of  engrolfing  farms, 
which  is  certainly  unfavourable  to  population ;  and  independent  of  this, 
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wpon  an  average,  perhaps,  a  married  coup'e  lias  nor  full  a  numerous  pro- 
geny  now  as  formerly.  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  make  another  observa¬ 
tion,  which  falls  within  the  cognizance  of  almofl  every  man,  an  that  is 
the  incredible  increafe  ot  foreign  names  ti|inn  our  parilli  books,  and  pub¬ 
lic  lifts,  compared  to  what  they  were  even  in  the  reign  of  George  I. 

.  After  what  has  Veen  premifed,  it  would  be  preiumptuous  to  pretend  to 
a  fee  rt  am  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  England  and  Wales  ;  but,  in  my 
own  private  opinion,  there  cannot  be  fewer  ih  m  7,010,000.  borne  how¬ 
ever,  will  fuppofe  this  to  be  too  large  a  calculation :  and  it  mull  be  admitted, 
that  England  has  been  exceedingly  drained  both  ot  men  and  money',  by 
the  unhappy  and  delVrudtive  war  with  die  American  colonies.  But  as  to 
political  calculations,  the  fallibility  of  theie  appears  in  a  very  friking 
light  in  thofe  of  the  population  of  London,  became  it  is  impolhble  to  fix 
it  upon  any  of  the  known  rules  or  propoitions  of  bi.ths  and  burials.  Cal¬ 
culators  have  been  not  only  miftaken.  in  appl\ing  thofe  rules  to  London, 
and,  as  they  are  called,  the  hills  of  mortality,  but  even  in  topical  matters, 
becaufe  about  ico,oco  inhabitants,  at  the  very  gates  of  London,  do  not 
lie  within  the  bills  of  moriality.  , 

Englifhmcn,  in  their  perfons  are  generally  well  fiaed, -regularly  featured, 
commonly  fair  rather  than  otherwile,  and  florid  in  their  complexions.  It 
is,  however,  to  be  prefumed,  that  ihe  vaft  number  of  foreigners  that  are 
intermingled  and  intermarried  with  the  natives,  have  given  a  call  to  their 
perfons  and  complexions  different  from  thofe  of  their  ance.lhns  150  years 
ago.  I  lie  women,  in  their  ftiapes,  features,  3nd  complexion,  appear  fo 
graceful  and  lovely,  that  England  may  be  termed  1  he  native  country  of  fe¬ 
male  beauty.  But  betide  the  external  graces  fo  peculiar  to  the  women  in 
England,  they  are  ftill  more  to  be  valued  for  their  prudent  behaviour, 
thorough  cleanlinefs,  and  a  tender  affection  for  their  hufbands  and  chil¬ 
dren?  and  all  the  engaging  duties  of  domeftic  life. 

Of  all  the  people  in  the  world,  the  Englifli  keep  themfelves  the  mod 
cleanly.  Their  nerves  are  fo  delicate,  that  people  of.b  lth  fexes  are  fome-  / 
times  forcibly,  nay  mortally  affef.Ved  by  imagination  ;  infonnich,  that  be¬ 
fore  the  practice  of  inoculation  for  the  fmall  pox  took  place,  it  was  thought 
improper  to  mention  that  loathfome  dileafe  by  its  true  name,  in  any  po¬ 
lite  company.  'I  his  over-fenlibility  has  been  conftdercd  as  one  of  the 
fources  of  thofe  Angularities,  which  fo  ftrongly  characterize  the*  Englifli 
nation.  They  fometimes  magnify  the  flighteil  appearances  into  realities, 
and  bring  the  mod  didant  dangers  immediately  home  to  themfelves  ;  and 
yet  when  real  danger  approaches,  no  people  face  it  with  greater  refolution, 
or  condancy  of  mind.  They  are  fond  of  clubs  and  convivial  afibciations  ; 
and  when  thefe  are  kept  within  the  bounds  of  temperance  and  moderation, 
they  prove  the  belt  cures  for  thofe  mental  evils,  which  are  fb  peculiar  to 
the  Englifli,  that  foreigners  have  pronounced  them  to  be  national. 

The  fame  obfervations  hold  with  regard  to  the  higher  orders  of  life, 
which  muft  be  acknowledged  to  have  undergone  a  remarkable  change 
fince  the  acceffiou  of  the  Houfe  of  Hanover,  efpecially  of  late  years. 

The  Engliih  nobility  and  gentry  of  great  fortunes,  now  nflimilate  their 
manners  to  thoie  of  foreigners,  with  whom  they  cultivate  a  more  frequent 
intercoune  than  their  forefathers  did.  They  do  not  now  travel  only  as  pu¬ 
pils,  to  bring  home  the  vices  of  the  country  they  vilit,  under  the  tuition 
perhaps  of  a  delpicable  pedant,  or  family  dependant ;  but  they  travel  for 
the  purpoles  of  fociety,  and  at  the  more  advanced  ages  of  life,  while  their 
judgments  are  mature,  and  their  paffions  regulated.  This  has  enlarged 
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focietv  in  England,  which  foreigners  now  vifit  as  commonly  as  Eng  iiflimen 
vifited  the  n,  and  the  effetfts  of  the  intercourfe  become  daily  more  vifible, 
efpecially  as  it  is  not  now,  as  formerly,  confined  to  one  lex. 

Such  of  the  Englifli  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  as  do  not  Al  ike  into  thofe 
high  walks  of  life,  affect  rather  what  we  call  a  (hug,  than  a  fplendid  way 
of  living.  They  ftudy  and  underhand  better  than  any  people  in  the 
world,  conveniency  in  their  houfes,  gardens,  equipages,  and  eflates,  and 
they  fpare  no  colt  to  purchafe  it.  It  has,  however,  been  obferved,  that 
this  turn  renders  them  lefs  communicative  than  they  ought  to  be  :  but,  011 
the  other  hand,  the  few  connections  they  form,  are  fincere,  cheerful,  and 
indiffoluble.  The  like  habits  defcend  pretty  far  into  the  lower  ranks,  and 
are  often  difcernible  among  tradefmen.  This  love  of  inugnefs  and  conve¬ 
niency  may  be  called  the  ruling  pafiion  of  the  Englilh  people,  and  is  the 
ultimate  end  of  a'l  their  application,  labour,  and  fatigues,  which  are  in¬ 
credible  A  good  oeconomiit  with  a  brilk  run  of  trade,  is  generally,  when 
turned  or  50,  in  a  condition  to  retire  from  bufinefs ;  that  is,  either  to 
purchafe  an  eltate,  or  to  fettle  his  money  in  the  funds.  He  then  common¬ 
ly  refines  in  a  comfortable  houfe  in  the  country,  often  his  native  county, 
and  experts  to  be  treated  on  the  footing  of  a  gentleman  ;  but  his  llyle  of 
living  is  always  judicioufly  fuited  to  his  circutnftances. 

The  over-f  nubility  of  the  Engl  fh,  is  difcovered  in  nothing  more  than 
in  the  vail  fuhfcriptions  for  public  charities,  raifed  by  all  degrees  of  both 
fexes.  An  Ei.g  ifliman  feels  all  the  pains  which  a  fellow-creature  fuffers, 
and  poor  and  miferable  objects  are  relieved  in  England  with  a  liberality, 
that  home  time  or  other  may  prove  injurious  to  induftry,  becaufe  it  takes 
from  the  lower  ranks  the  ufual  motives  of  labour  ;  tr.at  they  may  fave 
lomevvhat  for  themftlves  and  families,  againft  the  days  of  age  or  ficknefs. 
Tiie  very  people  who  contribute  to  thofe  collections,  areaffefied  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  property  for  their  parochial  poor,  who  have  a  legal  demand 
for  a  maintenance  •  and  upwards  of  three  millions  fterling  is  faid  to  be 
collected  year'y  in  this  country  for  charitable  purpofes.  The  inftitutions 
howe-  er,  of  extra-parochi  .1  infirmaries,  hofpitals,  and  the  like,  are  in 
fome  cues  reprehenfible.  The  vafl  fums  bellowed  in  building  them,  the 
contracts  made  by  their  governors,  and  even  the  eleCtion  of  phyficians, 
who  thereb'  qualified  or  unqualified,  acquire  credit,  which  is  the  fame 
as  profit,  very  often  begets  heats  and  cabals,  which  are  very  different  from 
the  purpofes  of  difinterefted  charity,  owing  to  the  violent  attachments  and 
prepofieffions  of  friends,  and  too  often  even  to  parry  confiderations. 

N-.t with  Handing  thofe  noble  provilions,  which  would  banifii  poverty 
from  any  other  country,  the  flreets  of  London,  and  the  highways  of 
England,  abound  with  objeCts  of  diftrefs,  who  beg  in  defiance  of  the 
laws,  which  render  the  practice  feverely  punifhable.  This  is  partly  owing' 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  common  people  live,  who  confider  the  food  to 
be  uneatable  which  in  other  countries  would  be  thought  luxurious. 

The  Englifh,  though  irafcible,  are  the  molt  placable  people  in  the 
world,  and  will  often  facrifice  part  of  their  interefl  rather  than  proceed  to 
extremity,  Thev  are  eafilv  prevailed  upon  to  forgive  by  fubmiiiion,  and 
they  carry  this  leniry  too  lav,  by  accepting  of  profefiions  of  forrow  pub- 
15 flied  in  advert ifemeuts  by  thofe  who  offend  them,  and  who  feldorn  are  fin- 
cere,  nav,  often  laugh  at  the  eafinel's  of  their  piofecutors,  for  difmiffing 
them  fo  gently.  The  unfufpeCting  nature  of  the  Englifli  and  their  honeft 
open  manners,  efpecially  of  thole  in  the  mercantile  way,  render  them 
dupes  in  feveral  refpeCts,  They  attend  to  projectors,  and  no  fcheme  is  fo 
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ridiculous  that  will  not  find  abettors  in  England.  They  liftcn  to  the  voice 
of  misfortunes  in  trade,  whether  real  or  pretended,  deferved  or  accidental, 
and  generoufly  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  patties,  fometimes  even  by 
placing  them  in  a  more  creditable  condition  than  ever.  The  lowefc  bred 
of  the  Englilh,  are  capable  of  thefe  and  the  like  generous  actions  ;  but 
they  often  make  an  olfentatious  difplay  of  their  own  merits,  which  dimi- 
ni'hes  their  value.  There  is  among  the  generality  of  the  Englilh  of  all 
ranks,  an  unpardonable  preference  given  to  wealth,  above  molt  other  cbn- 
fiderations.  Riches,  both  in  public  and  private,  are  often  thought  to 
compenfate  for  the  abfence  of  almoft  every  good  qualitv.  This  o he n live 
failing,  arifes  partly  from  the  people  being  U»  much  addi&ed  to  trade  and 
commerce,  the  great  objeCi  of  which  is  gam  ;  and  partly  from  the  demo- 
cratical  part  of  their  conllitution,  which  makes  the  pofftfiion  <>f  property 
a  qualification  for  the  legiflature,  and  for  altnoll  every  other  fpecies  of 
magiftracy,  government,  honours,  and  diftmtftions. 

An  Englilhman  of  education  and  leading,  is  the  moft  accompliflied 
gentleman  in  the  world  :  he  is  however,  fliy  and  rctentivefin  his  communi¬ 
cations.  This  unamiable  coldnefs  is  fo  far  from  being  affcCted,  that  it  is 
a  part  of  their  natural  confutation.  Living  learning,  and  genius,  often 
meet  not  with  fuitable  regard  even  from  the  firll-rate  Engliihmen  :  and  it 
is  not  unufual  for  them  to  throw  alide  the  heft  productions  of  litera¬ 
ture,  if  they  are  not  acquainted  with  the  author.  While  the  date  dif- 
tinction  of  Whig  and  Tory  fubfifled,  the  heads  of  each  party  nffirCfed  to 
patronize  men  of  literary  abilities ;  but  the  pecuniary  encouragements 
given  them  were  but  very  moderate,  and  the  very  few  who  met  with  pre¬ 
ferments  in  the  ftate,  might  have  earned  them  by  a  competent  knowledge  of 
bufinefs,  and  that  pliability  which  the  dependents  in  office  generally  pof- 
fefs.  We  fcarcely  have  an  inftance,  even  in  the  munificent  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  or  of  her  predeceflors,  who  owed  fo  much  to  the  prels,  of  a  man 
of  genius  as  fuch,  being  made  eai'y  in  his  circum fiances.  Mr.  Addifon 
had  about  300I.  a  year  of  the  public  money  to  aifift  him  in  his  travels  ;  and 
Mr.  Pope,  though  a  Roman  catholic,  was  offered,  but  did  not  accept  of, 
the  like  penfion  from  Mr.  Craggs,  the  whig  (ecretary  of  Hate  ;  and  it  was 
remarked,  that  his  tory  friend  and  companion  the  earl  of  Oxford,  when 
foie  minifter,  did  nothing  for  him,  but  bewail  his  misfortune  in  being  a 
papifi.  Indeed,  a  few  men  of  diftinguifhed  literary  abilities,  as  well  as 
ibme  without,  have  of  late  received  penfions  from  the  crown  ;  but  from 
the  conduct  of  fome  of  them  it  fliould  feem,  that  Hate  and  party  fervices 
have  been  expefted  in  return. 

The  unevennefs  of  the  Englifh  in-their  converfation  is  very  remarkable  : 
fometimes  it  is  delicate,  fprightly,  and  leplete  with  true  wit ;  fometimes  it 
isjolid,  ingenious,  and  argumentative  ;  fometimes  it  is  cold  and  phlegma¬ 
tic,  and  borders  upon  difguft,  and  all  in  the  fame  perfiln.  In  many  of 
their  convivial  meetings  rhey  are  very  noily,  and  their  wit  is  often  often- 
five,  while  the  loudeft  are  moft  applauded.  This  is  particularly  apt 
to  be  the  cafe  in  large  companies  ;  but  in  l'maller  and  more  fehCt  parties, 
all  the  pleafuies  of  rational  converfation,  and  agreeable  fociety,  are  en¬ 
joyed  in  England  in  a  very  high  degree.  Courage  i3  a  quality  that  feems 
to  be  congenial  to  the  Englilh  nation.  Boys,  before  they  can  fpeak,  dil- 
cover  that  they  know  the  proper  guards  in  boxing  with  theii«fills ;  a  quality 
that  perhaps  is  peculiar  to  the  Englifh,  and  is  feconded  by  a  (1  l  ength  of  ai  in 
that  lew  other  people  can  exert.  This  gives  the  Englilh  foldier  an  infinite 
fuperiority  in  all  battles  that  are  to  be  decided  by  the  bavonet  ferewed  upon 
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the  muSket.  The  English  courage  has  likewife  the  property,  under  able 
commanders,  of  being  equally  paffive  as  adive.  Their  Soldiers  will  keep 
up  their  fire  in  the  mouth  of  danger,  but  when  they  deliver  it,  it  has  a 
in  oft  dreadful  effeft  upon  their  enemies  ;  and  in  naval  engagements  they 
are  unequalled.  The  English  are  not  remarkable  for  invention,  though 
they  are  for  their  improvements  upon  the  inventions  of  ethers,  and  in  the 
mechanical  arts  they  excel  all  nations  in  the  world.  The  imenfe  applica¬ 
tion  which  an  Englifhman  gives  to  a  favourite  ftudy  is  incredible,  and,  as 
it  were,  abfoibs  ail  his  other  ideas.  Tnis  creates  the  numerous  inftances 
of  mental  abfences  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  nation. 

All  that  I  have  faid  concerning  the  English,  is  to  be  underftood  of  them 
in  general,  as  they  are  at  prefent ;  for  it  is  notito  be  dilTembled,  that  eve¬ 
ry  ijay  produces  ftrong  indications  of  great  alterations  in  their  manners. 
The  great  fortunes  made  during  the  late  and  the  preceding  wars,  the  im- 
menfe  acquisitions  of  territory  by  the  peace  ot  1761,  and  above  all,  the 
amazing  increafe  of  territorial  as  well  as  commercial  property  in  the  Ealt 
Indies,  introduced  a  fpecies  of  people  among  the  English,  who'have  be¬ 
come  rich  without  induftry,  and  by  diminishing  the  value  of  gold  and 
filver  have  created  a  newfyftem  of  finances  in  the  nation.  Time  alone  can 
fhew  the  event  :  hitherto  the  conlequences  feem  to  have  been  unfavour¬ 
able,  as  it  has  introduced  among  the  commercial  ranks  a  fpirit  of  luxury 
and  gaming  that  is  attended  with  the  raoft  fatal  effects,  and  an  emulation 
among  merchants  and  traders  of  all  kinds,  to  equal,  or  furpafs  the  nobi¬ 
lity  and  the  courtiers.  The  plain  frugal  manners  of  men  of  bufinefs, 
which  prevailed  fo  lately  as  the  acceflion  of  the  prefent  family  to  the 
crown,  are  now  disregarded  for  taftelefs  extravagance  in  drefs,  and  equi¬ 
page,  and  the  mod  expensive  amufements  and  diverfions,  not  only  in  the 
capital,  but  all  over  the  trading  towns  of  the  kingdom. 

Even  the  cuftoms  of  the  English  have,  fince  the  beginning  of  this  cen¬ 
tury,  undergone  an  almoft  total  alteration.  Their  ancient  hofpitality  fub- 
fifts  but  in  few  places  in  the  country,  or  is  revived  only  upon  ele&io&eering 
occafions.  Many  of  their  favourite  diverfions  are  now  difuied.  Thofe 
remaining,  are  operas,  dramatic  exhibitions,  ridottos,  and  fometitnes 
mafquerades  in  or  near  London  ;  but  concerts  of  mufic,  and  card  and 
■dancing  aflemblies,  are  common  all  over  the  kingdom.  I  have  already 
mentioned  flag  and  fox-hunting  and  horfe-races,  of  which  many  of  the 
English  are  fond,  even  to  infatuation.  Somewhat,  however,  may  be  offered 
by  way  of  apology  for  thofe  diverfions :  the  intenfe  application  which  the 
English  give  to  bufinefs,  their  Sedentary  lives,  and  luxurious  diet,  require 
exercife  ;  and  fome  think  that  their  excellent  breed  of  horfes  is  increafed 
and  improved  by  thofe  amufements.  The  Englifh  are  remarkably  cool, 
both  in  lofing  and  winning  at  play,  but  the  former  is  Sometimes  attended 
with  ads  of  Suicide.  An  Englishman  will  rather  murder  himftlf  than 
bring  a  Sharper,  who  he  knows  has  fleeced  him,  to  condign  punishment, 
even  though  warranted  by  law.  Next  to  horle-racing,  and  hunting, 
cock-fighting,  to  the  reproach  of  the  nation,  is  a  favourite  diversion  among 
the  great  as  well  as  the  vulgar.  Multitudes  of  both  claflcs  aflemble 
round  the  pit  at  one  of  thofe  matches,  and  enjoy  the  pangs  and  death  of 
the  generous  animal,  every  Spedator  being  concerned  in  a  bet,  fometimes 
of  high  firms.  The  athletic  diverfion  of  cricket  is  ftill  kept  up  in  the 
Southern  and  weftern  parts  of  England,  and  is  fomerimes  pradifed  by  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  higbeft  rank.  Many  other  paftimes  are  common  in  England, 
fume  of  them  of  a  very  robuft  nature,  fuch  as  cudgeling,  wreftling, 
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bowls,  (kittles,  quoits,  and  prifon-bafe  ;  not  to  mention  duck  bunting’, 
foot  nnd  afs-races,  dancing,  puppet-lhews,'  May  garlands,  and  above  all, 
ringing  of  bells,  a  fpecies  of  mulic  which  the  Englifli  bond:  they  have, 
brought  into  an  art.  The  barbarous  di  verlions  of  b  xing  and  prize-light¬ 
ing,  which  were  as  frequent  in  England  as  the  fhews  of  gladiators  in 
Rome,  are  now  prohibited,  though  often  praeftifed  ;  and  all  places  of 
public  diverfions,  excepting  the  royal  theatres,  are  under  regulations  by 
act  of  parliament.  Other  diverfions,  which  are  common  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  fuch  as  tennis,  fives,  billiards,  cards,  fwimmin?,  angling,  fowling, 
courting,  and  the  like,  are  familiar  to  the  Englifli.  Two  kinds,  and  thole 
highly  laudable,  are  perhaps  peculiar  to  them,  and  thefe  are  rowing,  and 
failing.  The  latter,  it  not  introduced,  was  patronized  and  encouraged  by 
his  prefent  majefty’s  father,  the  late  prince  of  Wales,  and  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  national  improvement.  The  Englifli  are  amazingly  fond  of  Rat¬ 
ing,  in  which,  however,  they  are  not  very  expert,  but  they  are  adventu¬ 
rous  in  it  often  to  the  danger  and  Ids  of  their  lives.  The  game  afts  have 
taken  from  the  common  people  a  great  fund  of  diverfion,  though  without 
anfwering  the  purpofes  of  the  rich  :  for  the  farmers  and  country  people 
deflroy  the  game  in  their  nefts,  which  they  dare  not  kill  with  the  gun. 
This  monopoly  of  game,  among  fo  free  a  people  as  the  Englifli,  has  been 
confidered  in  various  lights. 

Dress.]  In  the  drefs  of  both  fexes,  before  the  prefent  reign  of  George 
III.  they  followed  the  French  :  but  that  of  the  military  officers  partook  of 
the  German,  in  compliment  to  his  late  majefty.  The  Englifli,  at  prefent, 
bid  fair  to  be  the  dictators  of  drefs  to  the  French  thtmfelves,  at  leal!  with 
regard  to  elegance,  neatnefs,  and  richnefs  of  attire.  People  of  quality, 
and  fortune,  of  both  fexes,  appear  on  hitt h  occafions,  in  cloth  of  gold 
and  filver,  the  richeft  brocades,  fattins,  lilks,  and  velvets,  both  flowered 
and  plain  :  and  it  is  to  the  honour  of  the  court,  that  the  foreign  manu- 
fadtures  of  all  thefe  are  difcouraged.  Some  of  thefe  rich  fluffs  are  faid  to 
be  brought  to  as  great  perfection  in  England  as  they  are  in  France,  or 
any  other  nation.  The  quantities  of  jewels  that  appear  on  public  occafions 
are  incredible,  efpecially  fince  the  vaft  acquifitions  of  the  Englifli  in  the 
Eaft  Indies.  The  fame  nobility,  and  perfons  of  diftindtion,  on  ordinary 
occafions  drefs  like  creditable  citizens,  that  is,  neat,  clean,  and  plain,  in 
the  tinefi  cloth,  and  the  bell  of  linen.  The  full  drefs  of  a  clergyman  con- 
lilts  of  his  gown,  caflock,  fcarf,  beaver  hat  and  rofe,  all  of  black:  his 
undrefs  is  a  dark  grey  frock,  and  plain  linen.  The  phylicians,  the  for¬ 
mality  of  whofe  drefs,  in  large  tic  perukes,  and  fwords,  was  formerly  re¬ 
markable  if  not  ridiculous,  begin  now  ro  drefs  like  other  gentlemen,  and 
men  of  bulinefs;  that  is,  to  wear  a  plain  fuit  of  fuperfine  cloth,  excellent 
linen,  and  wigs  that  fuit  their  complexions,  and  the  form  of  their  faces. 
'Few  Engliflimen,  tradefmen,  merchants,  and  lawyers,  as  well  as  men  of 
landed  property,  are  without  fome  pillion  for  the  fports  of  the  field,  on 
which  occafions  they  drefs  with  remarkable  propriety  in  a  light  frock,  nar- 
now  brimmed  hat,  &c.  The  people  of  England  love  rather  to  be  neat 
than  line  in  their  apparel  ;  but  fince  the  acceffion  of  his  prefent  majefty, 
the  drefles  at  court,  on  paiticular  occalions,  are  fuperb  beyond  delcription. 
Few  even  of  the  lowed;  tradefmen,  on  Sundays,  carry  about  them  left  than 
1  10I.  in  clothing,  comprehending  hat,  wig,  ftockings,  (hoes  and  linen, 
and  even  many  beggars  in  the  ilreets  appear  decent  in  their  drefs.  In 
ffiorr,  none  but  the  molt  abandoned  of  both  fexes  arc  otherwile  ;  and  the' 
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appearance  of  an  artifan  or  manufacturer  la  holiday  times,  is  commonly 
an  indication  of  his  induftry  and  morals. 

Religion.1]  Eufebius,  and  other  ancient  writers,  pofitively  affert, 
that  ChrilUanity  was  firft  preached  in  South  Britain  by  the  apoftles  and 
their  difciples  ;  and  it  is  reafonable  to  fttnpofe,  that  the  fucvefs  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  opened  a  highway  for  the  triumph  of  the  gofpel  of  peace.  It  is 
certain  alio,  that  many  of  the  foldiers  id  officers  in  the  Roman  armies 
were  Chriftians  ;  and  as  their  legions  were  repeatedly  lent  over  to  England 
to  extend  as  well  as  to  preferve  their  cc -quells,  it  is  probable  that  thus 
Chviftianity  was  diffufod  among  the  natives.  _  If  any  of  the  apoftles  vifitr 
cd  this  country  and  our  heathen  anceltui  it  was  bt.  Paul,  whofe  zeal, 
diligence,  and  fortitude  were  abundant.  But  who  was  the  firft  preacher, 
or  the  precife  year  and  period,  the  v  -  of  records  leave  us  at  a  lots ; 
and  all  the  traditions  about  jol'eph  of  A'  .athea  and  St.  Peter’s  preaching 
the  gofpel  i  1  Britain,  and  Simon  Zei-  res  fuffering  martyrdom  here,  are 
romantic  rabies,  monkifh  legends.  We  have  good  authority  to  lay,  that 
about  the  year  150,  a  great  number  of  perfons  profeffed  the  Chriihan  faith, 
here,  and.’  according  to  Archbilhop  Ulher,  in  the  year  182,  there  was  a 
fchool  of  learning  to  provide  t  Bn tith  churches  with  proper  teachers  ; 
and  from  that  period  it  feetr.s  as  if  Chrifti.mry  advanced  its  benign  and  ia- 
lutarv  influences  among  tne  inhabiiants  10  their  leveral  dilirufts.  It  is  uiir 
neceffary  to  repeat  what  has  been  fuid  in  the  Introduction  refpe&ing  the 
rife  and  fall  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  Europe.  I  ftnll  only  obierve  in 
this  place,  that  John  Wicklifie,  an  Englifhm.in,  educated  at  Oxford  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  has  the  honour  of' being  the  firft  perl'on  in  Eu¬ 
rope  who  publicly  call'd  in  queftion.  and  boldly  refuted  diofe  doctrines 
which  had  palled  for  certain  during  fo  many  ages  ;  anu  that  he  eiiablilh- 
ed  religion  in  England,  which  bad  its  nfe  under  Henry  \  III.  is  ref  aimed 
from  the  errors  of  popery,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the  pri  unive  Cnriftia- 
mty,  being  equally  removed  from  luperfticion  and  indelicacy  in  its  .ot- 
{hip,  and°as  v  id  of  bigotry  as  of  licentioufnefs  in  its  piwftice.  The 
conftitution  of  the  church  is  epilcopal,  and  it  is  governed  by  bi'nops, 
whofe  benefices  were  converted  by  the  Norman  caiquerei  i  no  temporal 
baronies,  in  right  of  which,  every'  bifiiop  h  s  a  feat  and  vote  in  the  houfe 
of  peers.  The  benefices  of  the  inferior  clergy,  are  now  freehold,  but  in 
many  places  their  t  thes  are  impropriated  in  favour  ot  the  laiety*  1  he^ 
ceconomy  of  the  church  of  England  has  been  accufeu  tor  the  inequality  of 
its  livings  ;  fome  of  them  extending  from  turce  hundiec  to  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred  a  year,  and  many,  particularly  in  Wales,  being  too  final!  to  main¬ 
tain  a  clergyman,  especially  if  he  has  a  family,  with  my  toleiablt  decen¬ 
cy  ;  but  this  leenw  not  eafy  to  be  remedied,  unlcfs  the  dignified  clergy 
would  adopt  and  iupport  the  reforming  fcheme.  The  crown,  as  well  as 
private  perfons,  has  done  great  things  towards  the  augmentation  of  poor 
livings. 

Xne  dignifiries  of  the  c  ureh  of  England,  fuch  as  deans,  pieh^ndaries, 
and  the  like,  have  generally  ce  incomes  ;  fome  of  them  exceeding  in 
value  thofe  of  bifhopricks,  for  Ti  reaion  the  revenues  ot  a  tich  deanery, 
or  other  living,  is  often  annexec  a  poor  bilnopiick.  At  pieient,  the 
clergy  of  the  church  ot  England  to  temporal  matters,  aie  in  a  molt 
flourishing  fituation,  because  the  v.  of  their  tithes  incieales  with  the 
improvements  of  lands,  which  of  h u  have  been  amazing  in  England. 
The  I’overeigns  of  England,  ever  lihee  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  have 
been  called  in  public  writs,  the  fupreine  heads  of  the  chuich  ;  but  this 
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title  conveys  no  fpiritual  meaning,  as  it  only  denotes  the  regal  power,  to 
prevent  any  ecclefiafiical  differences,  or,  in  other  words,  to  uibftitute  tha 
king  in  place  of  the  pope  befoie  the  Reformation,  wiih  regard  to  tempora¬ 
lities,  and  the  internal  oeconomy  of  the  church.  The  kings  of  England 
never  intermeddle  in  ecclefiafiical  difputes,  unlefs  by  preventing  the  con¬ 
vocation  from  fitting  to  agitate  them,  and  are  contented  to  give  a  fandtion 
to  the  legal  rights  of  the  clergy. 

The  church  of  England,  under  this  defcription  of  the  monarchical 
power  over  it,  is  governed  by  two  archbifhops,  and  twenty-four  bilhops, 
befide  the  bifhop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  who  not  being  poffefied  of  an  Englilh 
barony,  does  not  lit  in  the  houfe  of  peers  *.  The  two  arch  bilhops,  are 
thofe  of  Canterbury  and  York,  who  are  both  dignified  with  the  addiefs  of 
Your  Grace.  The  former  is  the  firfi:  peer  of  the  realm,  as  well  as  me¬ 
tropolitan  of  the  Englilh  church.  He  takes  precedence  next  to  the  royal 
family,  of  all  dukes  and  officers  of  ftate.  He  is  enabled  to  hold  ecclefia- 
ftical  courts  upon  all  affairs  that  were  formerly  cognifable  in  the  court  of 
Rome,  when  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God,  or  the  king’s  prerogative. 
He  has  the  privilege  eonfequently  of  granting,  in  certain  cafes,  licences 
and  difpenfations,  together  with  the  probate  of  wills,  when  the  party  dy¬ 
ing  is  worth  upwards  of  five  pounds.  Belides  his  own  diocefe,  he  has  un¬ 
der  him  the  bifhops  of  London,  Wincheller,  Ely,  Lincoln,  Rochefter, 
Litchfield  and  Coventry,  Hereford,  Wore e Iter,  Bath  and  Wells,  Salifbury, 
Exeter,  Chichefter,  Norwich,  Gloucefler,  Oxford,  Peterborough,  Brif- 
tol ;  and,  in  Wales,  St.  David’s,  Llandaff,  St.  Afaph,  and  Bangor. 

The  Archbilhop  of  Canterbury  has,  by  the  conflitution  and  laws  of  Eng¬ 
land,  fuch  extenfive  powers,  that  ever  fince  the  death  of  atchbifhop  Laud, 
(whofe  chara&er  will  be  hereafter  given)  the  government  of  England  has 
chiefly  thought  proper  to  raife  to  that  dignity  men  of  very  moderate  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  but  they  have  generally  been  men  of  confiderable  learning  and 
abilities.  This  practice  has  been  attended  with  excellent  effects,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  public  tranquillity  of  the  church,  and  eonfequently  of  tha 
itate. 


*  To  the  following  lift,  I  have  fubj  lined  the  furn  each  fee  is  charged  in  the  king’s 
books;  for  though  that  fum  is  far  from  being  the  real  annual  value  of  the  fee,  yet  it 
affifts  in  forming  a  comparative  eftimate  between  the  revenues  of  each  fee  with  thofe 
of  another. 
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The  Archbifiidp  of  York,  takes  place  of  all  dukes  not  of  the  blood  roy¬ 
al,  and  of  all  officers  of  llate,  the  lord  chancellor  e  cepted.  He  has  in 
his. province,  btfiae  his  own  d'.ocele,  the  bifhoprics  or  Durham,  Caiiiffe, 
Chefter,  and  Sodor  and  Man.  In  N  •rthumberlaiid  he  has  the  power  of 
a  palatine,  ar.d  jm  ifdiction  in  all  criminal  proceedings. 

The  bilhops  are  ndh relied  by  the  appellation  of  Your  Lordfhips,  fiyled 
**  Right  reverend  fathers  in  God,5’  and  t.ike  ihe  precedence  of  all  temoor 
ral  barons.  They  have  all  the  privileges  or  peers,  and  the  bifhopricks 
of  London,  Wincbeller,  Durham,  Salilbury,  lily,  ai  d  Lincoln,  requite 
no  additional  revenues  to  fupport  their  prelates  in  the  rank  of  noblemen. 
Englifli  biihops  are  ;o  examine  and  ordain  priefis  at.d  deacons,  to  cmfecrate 
churches  and  burying  places,  and  to  ad  mini  iter  the  rite  ot  confirmation. 
Their  jurifbi&ion  relates  to  the  probation  of  wills  ;  to  grant  admlniftra- 
tion  of  goods  to  fucb  as  die  ir.tellate  ;  to  take  care  of  peiifhabie  goods 
when  no  one  will  adminiiler;  to  collate  to  benefices ;  to  giart  inftituti  ms 
to  livings  ;  to  detend  the  liberties  of  the  church  ;  and  to  vilit  their  own 
diccefes  once  in  three  years. 

Deans  and  prebendaries  of  cathedra’s  have  been  already  mentioned  ; 
but  it  would  perh  ps  be  difficult  to  align  their  utility  in  the  church,  far¬ 
ther  than  to  add  to  the  pomp  of  worihip,  and  to  mike  provifioi  to  cler¬ 
gymen  of  eminence  and  merit,  but  mrereft  often  prevails  overmen!  in  the 
appointment.  England  contains  about  nxrv  archdeaems,  wh  Te  office  is 
to  vilit  the  churches  twice  or  thrice  even  year,  but  th  ur  office,  are  lefs 
lucrative  than  they  are  honourable.  Subordinate  to  them  are  the  rural 
deans,  formerly  ftyled  archptefbytcrs,  who  fignifj  the  bifiiop’s  pleaiure 
to  his  clergy,  ihe  lower  clafs  of  which  contifts  or  priefis  and  deacons. 

The  ecclefiaftical  government  ol  England  is  prop  lv  fpcr.k'n.g,  lodged 
jn  the  convocation,  which  is  a  national  reprefentative  or  fynod,  and  an- 
fwers  pretty  nearly  to  the  ideas  we  have  of  a  parliament.  They  are  con¬ 
voked  at  the  fame  time  with  every  parliament,  and  thcii  bufinefs  is  to  con- 
fider  of  the  ffiate  of  the  church,  and  to  cad  thofe  to  an  account  who 
have  advanced  new  opinions,  inconliftent  with  the  dodfrines  of  the  church, 
of  England.  Some  high-flying  clergymen,  durmu  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  and  in  the  beginning  of  that  of  George  I.  railed  the  p  nvers  of  the 
convocation  to  a  height  that  was  inconfiftent  with  the  principles  of  religi¬ 
ous  toleration,  and  indeed  of  civil  liberty  ;  fo  that  the  crown  was  obliged 
to  exert  its  prerogative  or  calling  the  members  together,  and  of  diiiolving 
them, -and  ever  fince  they  have  not  been  permitted  to  fit  for  any  time,  in 
which  they  could  do  bufinefs. 

The  court  of  arches  is  the  mod  ancient  confiftory  of  the  province  of 
Canterbury,  and  all  appeals  in  church  matters,  from  the  judgment  of  the 
inferior  courts  aie  directed  to  this.  The  precedes  run  in  the  name  of 
the  judge,  who  is  called  dean  or  the  arches  ;  and  the  advocates,  who  plead 
in  this  court  muft  be  doctors  of  the  civil  luv.  The  court  of  audience  has 
the  fame  authority  with  this,  to  which  the  archbifliop’s  chancery  was 
formerly  joined.  The  prerogative  court  is  that  wherein  wills  are  proved, 
and  ad  min  id  rations  taken  out.  The  court  of  peculiars,  relating  to  cer¬ 
tain  pariflies,  have  a  jurifduftion  among  themfelvcs,  for  the  probate  of 
Wills,  and  are  therefore  exempt  from  the  bifhop’s  courts.  The  fee  of 
Canterbury  bas  no  lefs  than  fifteen  ol  thefe  peculiars.  The  court  of  de¬ 
legates  receives  its  name  from  its  confiding  of  commilfioners  delegated  or 
appointed  by  the  royal  commiffion  ;  but  it  is  no  Handing  court.  Every 
hilltop  has  alio  a  court  of  his  own,  called  the  coufiltory  court.  Every 
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-archdeacon  has  likewife  his  courr,  as  well  as  the  dean  and  chanter  ol: 
every  cathedral. 

The  church  of  England  is  now,  beyond  any  other  national  church,  to¬ 
lerant  in  its  principles.  Moderation  is  its  governing  charafter,  and  in 
England  no  religious  ft  ft  is  prevented  from  worshiping  God  in  that  man¬ 
lier  which  their  confidences  approve.  Some  fevere  laws  were,  indeed, 
lately  in  force  againfl  thofe  proteftant  dilTenters,  who  did  not  ail  nt  to  the 
doftrinal  articles  of  (he  church  of  England  ;  but  tliefe  laws  were  not  exe¬ 
cuted  ;  and,  in  1779,  religious  liberty  received  a  conliderable  augmenta¬ 
tion,  by  an  aft  which  was  then  p.nTed  for  granting  a  legal  toleration  to 
diffenting  mimliers,  and  fchool-maflers,  without  their  fubferihing  any  of 
the  articles  of  the  church  of  England.  Nut  to  enter  upon  the  motive's  of 
the  reformation  under  Henry  Vill.  it  is  certain,  that  cpiicopal  govern¬ 
ment,  excepting  the  few  years  from  the  civil  wars  under  Charles  1.  to  the 
relioration  of  his  foil,  has  ever  lince  prevailed  in  England.  The  wifdotn 
of  acknowledging  the  king  the  head  of  the  church,  is  confpicuous  in  dif- 
cour.iging  all  religious  perfccution  and  intolerancyV  and  if  religious  fec- 
tarics  have  multiplied  in  England,  it  is  from  the  fame  principle  that  civil 
licentioufnels  lifts  prevailed  ;  I  mean  a  tendernefs  in  matters  that  can  af- 
feft  either  conlcience  or  liberty.  The  bias  which  the  clergy  had  towards 
popery  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  fon,  and  even  fo  late  as  that 
of  Elizabeth,  occalioned  an  intcVpofition  of  the  civil  power,  for  a  farther 
reformation.  Thence  arofe  the  Puritans ,  fo  called  from  their  maintaining 
a  lingular  purity  of  life  and  manners.  Many  of  them  were  worthy  pious 
men,  and  iotne  of  them  good  patriots.  Their  dependents  are  the  modern 
Prefby terians,  who  retain  the  fame  charafter,  and  have  true  principles'fbf 
civil  and  religious  liberty  :  but  their  theological  fentiments  have  under¬ 
gone  a  conliderable  change.  Their  doftrine,  like  the  church  of  Scotland, 
was  originally  derived  from  the  Geneva  plan,  inflituted  by  Calvin,  and 
tended  to  an  abolition  of  epifeopacy,  and  to  veiling  the  government  of 
the  church  in  a  parity  of  prefbytets.  But  the  modern  Englifh  preftyteri- 
ans,  in  their  ideas  of  church  government,  differ  little  from  the  Inde¬ 
pendents,  or  Congregationalilfs,  who  are  fo  called  from  holding  the  inde¬ 
pendency  of  congregational  churches,  without  any  refpeft  to  doftrine; 
and  in  this  fenfe  almofl  all  the  difftntrrs  in  England  are  now  become  inde¬ 
pendents.  As  to  point  of  doftrine,  the  prefbyterians  are  generally  Armi- 
nians.  Many  of  their  miniflers  have  greatly  diilinguifhed  themfelves 
by  their  learning  and  abilities,  and  feme  of  their  writings  are  held  in  high 
eltimation  by  many  of  the  clergy,  and  other  members  of  the  eflablifhcd 
church.  The  fame  may  be  faid  ot  home  of  the  independent  and  baptiib 
minillers.  The  independents  are  generally  Calvinifis.  The  baptills  do 
not  believe  that  infants  are  proper  ohjefts  of  baptifm,  and  in  the  baptifm 
or  adults,  they  praftiie  immetfion  into  water.  They  are  divided  into  two 
elafles,  which  are  flyled  general  baptitls,  and  particular  baptills.  The  ge¬ 
neral  baptifls  are  Anninians,  and  the  patticular  baptills  are  Calvinifis. 
The  moderate  clergy  of  the  church  of  England  treat  the  proteftarit  dif- 
lenters  with  affeflion  and  friendfhip  :  and  though  the  hierarchy  of  their 
church,  and  the  charafter  of  bifliops  are  capital  points  in  their  religion, 
they  confider  their  differences  with  the  pr; foy terians,  and  even  with  the 
baptifls,  as  not  being  very  material  to  falvation  ;  nor  indeed  do  many 
of  the  eftablifhed  church  think  that  they  are  ltriftly  and  confcientioufly 
bound  to  believe  the  doftrinal  parts  ot  the  thirty-nine  articles,  which  they 
are  obliged  to  futicribe  before  they  can  tuter  into  holy  orders.  Several 
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of  them  have  of  late  contended  in  their  writings,  that  all  fubfcrfptions  to 
religious  fyftems  are  repugnant  to  the  fpirit  of  Chriftianity,  and  to  refor¬ 
mation.  Some  dodbines  which  were  formerly  generally  conlidered  as  too 
facred  to  be  oppofed,  or  even  examined,  are  now  publicly  controverted, 
particularly  the  dodtrine  of  the  Trinity.  Places  of  worfhip  have  been 
eftablifhed  iu  which  that  dodtrine  has  been  openly  renounced  ;  and  feveral 
clergymen  have  thrown  up  valuable  livings  in  the  church,  and  affigncd 
their  difbelief  of  that  dodtrine  as  the  motive  of  their  condudt. 

The  Metbodijis  are  a  fedt  of  a  late  inftitution,  and  their  founder  is  gene¬ 
rally  looked  upon  to  be  Mr.  George  Whitefield,  a  divine  of  the  church  of 
England ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  defcribe  the  tenets  of  this  numerous  fedf. 
They  pretend  to  great  fervour  and  devotion,  and  their  founder  thought 
that  the  form  of  ecclefiaftical  worfhip,  and  prayers  whether  taken  from  a 
common  prayer  book,  or  poured  forth  extempore,  was  a  matter  of  indif¬ 
ference,  he  accordingly  made  ufe  of  both  thefe  methods.  His  followers 
are  rigid  obfervers  of  the  dodlrinal  articles  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
profeis  themielves  ro  be  Calvinilts.  But  even  the  fedf  of  methodifls  is 
i'plit  among  themielves,  fome  of  them  acknowledging  Mr.  Whitefield,  and 
others  Mr.  Wefley,  for  their  leader:  not  to  mention  a  variety  of  (ubordi- 
nate  fedfs  (fome  of  whom  are  from  Scotland,  particularly  the  Sandema- 
tiians)  who  have  their  feparate  followers,  but  very  few  at  London  and 
other  places  in  England.  Mr.  Whitefield  died  a  few  years  fince  ;  but  the 
places  of  worfhip  eredfed  by  him  near  London,  are  (till  frequented  by  per¬ 
sons  of  the  fame  principles,  and  they  profefs  a  great  refpedt  for  his  me¬ 
mory.  Mr.  Welley  and  his  followers  oppofe  fome  of  the  Calviniffic  doc¬ 
trines,  particularly  that  of  predefiinarion  ;  but  they  appear  Hill  to  retain 
fome  of  them.  He  has  lately  eredfed  a  very  large  place  of  public  worihip 
near  Moorfields,  and  has  under  him  a  coniiderable  number  of  fubordinate 
preachers,1  who  appear  to  fubmit  to  their  leader  very  implicitly,  and  who 
propagate  his  opinions,  and  make  profelytes  throughout  the  kingdom, 
with  great  indultry. 

The  Quakers  form  a  numerous  fedf  of  difienters  iu  England,  and  perhaps 
if  the  profefled  principles  of  many  of  them  were  to  undergo  a  very  llridt 
examination,  they  would  appear  to  be  founded  in  free- thinking,  though 
they  pretend  to  be  guided  by  internal  revelation  didfaied  by  the  fpirit  of 
God.  That  revelation,  and  that  fpirit,  feem  however,  to  be  j u It  what 
they  pleafe  to  make  them  ;  and  if  they  mean  any  thing,  it  is  an  ablfrac- 
tion  from  all  fenfual  ideas,  in  treating  of  the  Chrillian  religion  and  its 
myfteries ;  for  they  attempt  to  allegorize  all  the  fadts  in  the  gofpel.  They 
difclaim  all  religious  creeds  made  ufe  of  by  other  Chriftians,  and  all  the 
modes  of  worfhip  pradfifed  in  other  churches.  They  diliegard  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  clergy,  and  refufe  to  pay  tithes,  unlefs  they  are  compelled 
by  law.  They  neither  ufe  baptifm,  nor  partake  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
They  affedf  a  peculiar  plalnnei's  of  drefs,  both  as  to  the  form  and  the  co¬ 
lours  of  their  cloaths ;  and  they  publicly  declaim  againft  refifian«e,  and 
the  legality  of  going  to  war  on  any  account.  With  regard  to  the  refur- 
redtion  of  the  body,  and  the  dodfrineof  rewards  and  puniihments  hereafter, 
.and  many  other  capital  points  of  Chriftianity,  they  have  not  yet  explained 
themfelves  authentically  ;  and  indeed  there  feems  to  be  a  much  greater 
degree  of  uniformity  in  their  drefs  than  in  their  opinions ;  though  it  is 
probable  that  the  generality  of  them  adhere  in  lentiment  to  the  molt  im¬ 
portant  and  fundamental  dodlrines  of  Chriftianity. 
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Were  all  the  peculiarities  of  this  fefl  to  be  obferved,  a  reader,  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it,  would  he  apt  to  think  it  impoffible  that  it  fliojld  aiTcciaie 
with  other  Chrillians.  Nothing  however  is  more  certain  than  that  the 
quakers  are  mod  excellent  members  of  the  community.  The  ftricfnefs  of 
their  morality  makes  amends  for  the  oddities  of  their  principle?,  and  the 
fimplicity  of  their  living  for  the  wildnefs  of  their  opinions.  Their  ceco- 
noniy  is  admirable  ;  for  though  none  ot  them  pretend  to  any  coercive 
power,  yet  their  cenfures  are  lubmitted  to  as  implicitly  as  if  they  were 
Romilh  bigots  under  an  inquifition.  The  highell  puhifnment  is  a  kind  of 
excommunication,  but  which  is  taken  off  upon  re,  emanee  and  amendment, 
•?nd  the  parry  is  re-admitted  into  all  the  privileges  of  their  body.  Their 
government  is  truly  republican,  and  admirably  well  adapted  to  their  prin¬ 
ciples.  They  have  an  annual  meeting  every  Whitfuntide,  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  held  at  London,  and  this  is  reforted  to  by  deputies  from  all  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Holland,  Germany,  and  America.  In  this  meet¬ 
ing  is  examined  the  proceedings  of  their  other  meetings,  which  are 
monthly  and  quarterly.  Indecencies  of  every  kind  are  cenfured,  contri¬ 
butions  are  received,  accounts  are  examined,  and  difeouries,  exhorta¬ 
tions,  and  lermons  are  delivered  tunable  to  the  exigency  of  the  times,  and 
their  prevailing  vices  and  Immoralities.  The  good  fenfe  for  which  this 
fed  is  remarkable,  renders  their  leaders  more  refpedable  than  thoi'e  which 
royalty  and  power  appoint  over  other  communities.  This,  with  the  mild- 
nefs  of  their  behaviour,  fobiiety,  and  great  induflry,  have  railed  them 
high  in  the  efteem  of  tb.e  legislature,  which  has  even  indulged  them  by 
admitting  of.  their  affirmation,  inilead  of  an  oath  in  civil  caufes,  in  the 
courts  of  jullice. 

I  fhall  not  enter  into  their  political  hiftory,  or  relate  in  what  manner 
one  of  their  number,  William  Penn,  in  the  reign 'of  Charles  II.  formed 
that  admirable  eftablifhment  of  their  order,  which  ftill  fublifts  inTennfyl- 
vania.  It  is  fufficienr  to  obferve,  that  it  was  found  by  experience,  during 
the  two  lafi  wars  with  France,  that  their  principles  were  incompatible 
with  either  civil  or  military  government ;  and  confequently,  that,  unfcfs 
their  enemies  had  been  quakers  likewiie,  they  mult  have  been  matters  of 
their  country.  This  created  great  trouble  with  the  mother-country,  and 
it  unfortunately  happened,  that  the  quakers  were  as  tenacious  of  their  pro¬ 
perty  as  of  their  principles.  Necelfity  and  danger,  however,  at  lad  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  contribute  for  their  own  defence,  by  their  purfes,  thoutrh 
we  do  not  find  that  they  did  it  in  their  perfons  :  from  all  which  it  appears, 
that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  form  quakers  into  a  civil  government  of 
any  kind  ;  ttnlefs  pacific  principles  were  happily  generally  more  prevalent 
among  mankind  than  they  are. 

The  ignorance  and  enthuiialm  of  Fox,  and  the  firfl  leaders  of  this  fed, 
led  the  quakers  into  a  thooianchextravagancies,  by  agitations  and  convul- 
fions  of  the  body,  which  they  termed  the  workings  of  the  fpirir.  Barclay, 
Keith,  and  fome  other  metaphyfical  heads,  defended  the  doflrine,  though 
they  dropt  the  Angularities  of  the  profelfion.  This  fohened  the  ridicule 
ot  the  public,  and  Barclay’s  fucceffots  have  omitted  in  their  behaviour 
and  appearance,  many  of  thofe  unmeaning  fingularitics.  -The  quakeri, 
it  is  true,  in  general,  ftill  retain  the  appellation  of  Friend ,  inftead  of  Sir, 
and  make  ufe  of  Tboa  and  Tbee  in  difeourfe  ;  neither  are  they  very  ready 
to  pull  off  their  hats,  by  way  of  civility  or  refpefl.  They  know  how¬ 
ever  how  to  accommodate  themlelves  to  the  common  ufages  of  life,  up¬ 
on  particular  emergencies ;  and  the  Angularities  of  a  q  tinker  of  audi  o-  are 
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now  but  juft  difcernible,  and  can  give  no  offence  to  poiiteneis,  unlefs  they 

are  affected.  _  . 

It  is  impoffible  to  fay  any  thing  with  certainty  refpectmg  the  number  ot 
quakers  in  England.  In  the  beginning  of  the  late  reign  they  were  efti- 
mated  at  50,000  ;  and  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  they  are  increased,  though 
that  increafe  is  not  perceptible,  by  their  laying  alide  mod:  of  their  Angu¬ 
larities.  The  regularity  of  their  meetings  is  furprifing,  and  the  admonitions 
which  they  give  to  their  brethren,  by  circular  letters  from  their  yearly 
meetings,  are  worthy  imitation  by  the  mod  civilized  government.  The 
payment  of  tithes  is  a  kind  of  ftanding  grievance,  becaute  it  is  renewed 
every  year.  They  are  however  Heady  in  their  oppolition  to  it.  They 
who  pay  them  voluntarily,  are  always  cenfured.  i  be  books  relating  to 
their  religion  which  they  print,  muff  he  hcenfed  by  a  committee  betore 
they  are  difperfed. 

Many  families  in  England  dill  profefs  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  and 
its  exercife  is  under  very  mild  and  gentle  reflridions.  Though  the  penal 
laws  againd  papids  in  England  appear  at  fird  to  be  levere,  j  et  they  are  not 
executed,  or  with  fo  much  lenity,  that  a  Roman  catholic  feels  himfell  un¬ 
der  few  hardlhips.  Legal  evufions  are  found  out  for  their  double  taxes  up¬ 
on  their  landed  property,  and,  as  they  are  fubjedt  to  none  of  the  ex- 
pences  and  troubles  (unlefs  voluntary)  attending  public  offices,  paina- 
mentary  elections,  and  the  like  burdens,  the  Englifh  papilhs  are  in  general 
in  good  circumftances,  as  to  their  private  fortunes.  Some  of  the  penal 
laws  againd  them  have  alfo  lately  been  repealed,  much  to  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  all  liberal-minded  men,  though  a  vehement  outcry  was  afterwards 
raifed  againd  the  meafure  by  ignorance  and  bigotry .  The  papids  now 
feem  to  be  convinced,  that  a  change  of  government,  indead  of  betteitng 
would  hurt  their  nutation,  becauleit  would  increafe  the  jealouty  of  thele- 
"idature,  which  mud  undoubtedly  expofe  ihcm  daily  to  greater  buraens 
and  heavier  penalties.  This  lentible  condderation  has  of  late  made  the 
Roman  catholics  to  appear  as  dutiful  and  zealous  i'ubjefts  as  any  his  ma- 
iefty  has.  Scarcely  any  Englifh  papids,  excepting  thofe  who  are  bred,  01 
had  ferved  abroad,  were  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  the  year  1745)  and 
though  thofe  at  home  were  mod  carefully  obferved,  few  or  none  of  them 
were  found  guilty  ot  difloyal  practices.  _  _ 

As  England  has  been  famous  for  the  variety  of  its  religious  fedts,  fo 
it  has  been  famous  for  its  Free-thinkers ;  but  that  term  has  been  applied 
in  very  different  fenfes.  It  has  lomctimes  been  ufed  to  denote  oppoleis 
of  religion  in  general,  and  in  particular  of  revealed  religion;  but  it  has 
alfo  been  applied  to  thofe  who  have  been  tar  from  difbelieving  Chriffiani- 
ty,  and  who  have  only  oppofed  fome  of  thole  doctrines  which  are  to  be 
found  in  public  creeds  and  formularies,  but  w  hich  they  conceived  to  be 
no  part  of  the  original  Chridian  fytlern.  As  to  thofe  who  aic  ouly  DciJIs , 
or  infields,  there  is  abundant  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  clals  ot  men  is 
much  more  numerous  in  fome  popifh  countries  than  in  England.  Ch  1I- 
tianity  is  fo  much  obfcured  and  disfigured  by  the  fopperies  and  fuperdi- 
tions  of  the  Romifli  church,  that  men  who  think  freely  are  naimally  apt 
to  be  prejudiced  againd  it,  when  they  fee  it  in  fo  difadvantageous  a  fonn • 
and  this  appears  to  be  in  fadt  very  much  the  calEabroad.  But  in  Englr.n  , 
where  men  have  every  e>pportunity  ot  feeing  it  exhibited  in  a  nunc  ra¬ 
tional  manner,  they  have  lefs  caufe  to  be  prejudiced  agamic  it :  and  there¬ 
fore  are  more  ready  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  evidence  or  its 

divine  origin.  Nor  does  it  appear,  that  the  writings  of  the  Debts  againd 
0  Ltmi- 
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Chriftianity  have  been  of  any  real  differvice  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  thev 
havecaufed  the  arguments  in  its  favour  to  be  ufed  with  greater  force  and 
clearneis,  and  have  been  the  means  of  producingffuch  defences  of  it,  as 
all  the  acutenefs  of  modern  infidelity  has  been  able  to  overthrow. 

Language.]  The  Englifh  language  is  known  to  be  a  compound  of 
almoft  every  other  language  in  Europe,  particularly  the  Saxon,  the 
French,  and  the  Celtic.  The  Saxon,  however,  predominates;  and  the 
words  that  are  borrowed  from  the  French,  being  radically  Latin,  are 
common  to  otner  nations,  particularly  the  Spaniards  and  the  Italians* 
To  defcribe  it  abftradtedly,  would  be  iupeifluous  to  an  Englilh  reader,  bu 
relatively,  it  enjoys  all  the  properties,  without  many  or  the  defects,  of 
other  European  languages.  It  is  more  energetic,  manly,  and  expreffive, 
than  either  the  French  or  the  Italian  ;  more  copious  than  the  Sp.tnifh, 
and  more  eloquent  than  the  German,  or  the  other  northern  tongues.  It 
is  however  fuhjedt  to  fome  confiderable  provincialities  in  its  accent,  there 
being  much  difference  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  inhabitants  of  differernt 
counties  ;  but  this  chiefly  affefts  the  lowed  of  the  people  ;  for  as  to  well- 
educated  and  vvell-bied  perfcns,  there  is,  little  difference  in  their  pronun¬ 
ciation  all  over  the  kingdom.  People  of  fortune  and  education  in  Eng¬ 
land,  of  both  fexes,  alfo  commonly  either  fpeak  or  underhand  the 
French,  and  many  of  them  the  Italian  and  Sp'.miih  :  but  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  foreign  nations  have  great  difficulty  in  undemanding  the  few 
Engliffi  who  talk  Latin,  which  is  perhaps  the  reafon  why  that  language  is 
much  difufed  in  England,  even  by  the  learned  profeffions.  ° 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  England  may  be  looked  upon  as 
another  word  for  the  feat  of  learning  and  the  Mufes.  Her  great  Alfred 
cultivated  both,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  when  barbarifm  and  igno¬ 
rance  overfpread  the  reft  of  Europe.;  nor  has  there  fince  his  time  been 
wanting  a  continual  fucceffion  of  learned  men,  who  have  diftinguiffied 
tlvemfelves  by  their  writings  or  ftudies.  Thefe  are  fo  numerous, "that  a 
bare  catalogue  of  their  names,  down  to  this  day,  would  form  a  moderate 
volume. 

The  Engiifh  inllitutions,  for  the  benefit  of  ftudy,  partake  of  the  cha- 
radler  of  their  learning.  They  are  foiid  and  fubllaptial,  and  provide 
for  the  eafe,  for  the  difencumbrance,  the  peace,  the  plenty,  and  the  conve- 
rlency.-Uf  its  profeffors ;  witnefs  the  two  univerfiries  of  Oxford  and  Catn- 
bridge,  inllitutions  that  are  not  to  be  matched  in  the  world,  and  which 
were  refpe&ed  even  amidft  the  barbarous  rage  of  civil  war.  The  induf* 
trious  Leland,  who  was  himfelf  a  moving  library,  was  the  firft  who  pub- 
li filed  a  fhort  colletffion  of  the  lives  and  ebaradtrs  of  thofe  learned  per- 
fons  who  preceded  the  reign  of  his  mafter  Henry  V II f .  among  whom 
he  has  inferted  fevera!  of  the  blood  royal  of  both  fexes,  pariicularly  a 
foil  and  daughter  of  the  great  Alfred,  Editha  the  queen  ot  Edward  the 
ConfefTor,  and  other  Saxon  priiy.ies,  fome  of  whom  w'ere  equally  devoted 
to  Mars  and  the  Mufes. 

In  (peaking  of  the  dark  ages,  it  would  be  unpardonable  if  I  ffiould 
omit  the  mention  of  that  prodigy  of  learning,  and  natural  philofophy, 
Roger  Bacon,  who  was  the  forerunner  in  feience  to  the  great  Bacon  lord 
Verulam,  as  the  latter  was  to  fir  Ifaac  Nekton.  Among  the  other  cu¬ 
rious  works  written  by  this  illuftiious  man,  we  find  treatites  upon  gram¬ 
mar,  mathematics,  phyfics,  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  Britifli  fea,  optics, 
geography,  aftronomy,  chronology,  chemiftry,  logic,  metaphyfic?, 
ethics,  medicine,  theologv,  philology,  and  upon,  the  impedbnenrs  of 

cl  knowledge. 
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knowledge.  He.  lived  under  Henry  Til.  and  died  nt  Oxford  about  the 
year  12A,  The  honourable  Mr.  Waip  >le  h;-s  preferved  the  memory  of 
fynic  noble  and  i oval  Id nglffh  authors,  who  have  done  honoui  to  Raining 
and  the.Mufes,  and  to  this  wjrk  I  mu  ft  reier.  Since  the  Reformation, 
R.  no  refembic:.  a  galaxy  of  literature  * ;  and  it  is  but  doing  juflice  to 
the  memoi  r  of  criminal  Woolley,  though  other*  ife  a  dangerous  and  pro¬ 
fligate  minifter,  to  acknowledge,  that  both  his  example  and  encourage¬ 
ment  laid  the  foundation  of  the  polite  arts,  and  greatly  contributed  10  the 
revival  of  claiiical  learning  in  England.  As  many  of  the  Englifli  clergy 
had  different  femi merits  in  religious  matters  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  encouragement  was  given  to  learned  foreigners  to  fettle  in  England. 
Edward  VI.  during  hit  lhort  life,  did  a  great  deal  for  the  encouragement 
of  tlrefe  foreigners,  and  lliewed  diipohuons  foi  cultivating  the  moil  u.etul 
parts  of  learning  had  he  lived.  Learning,  as  well  as  liberty,  fullered 
an  almoft  total  eclipfe  in  England,  during  the  blo.,dv  bigotted  icign  of 
queen  Mary.  Elizabeth  her  filler,  was  hevfclt  a  learned  pnneefs.  She 
advanced  many  perfons  of  coniu inmate  abilities  to  high  ranks,  both  in 
chu ixh  and.ifate  ;  but  flic  teems  to  have  confidered  their  literary  accofn- 
plilnnieiits  to  have  been  only  iecondary  to  their  civil.  In  this  !he  lliewed 
her fe If  a  great  politician,  but  (lie  would  have  been  a  more  amiable  queen, 
had  flie  railed  genius  from  obfcurity ;  for  thoughrfhe  was  no  flranger  to 
Spenfer’s  m ufe,  file  fuffesed  herielf  to  be  fo  much  impofed  upon  by  a 
tallelefs  minifter,  that  the  poet  languiffied  to  death  in  obfcurity.  Though 
flie  tailed  the  beauties  of  the  divine  Shaktpeare,  yet  we  know  nor  that 
they  were  dil’iinguithcd  by  any  particular  acls  of  her  munificence  ;  hut 
her  pnrfimouv  was  nobly  fupphed  by  her  favour, te  the  earl  of  ElRx,  the 
poli  te  it  Icliolar  of  his  age,  and  his  friend  the  earl  of  Southampton,  -  who 
were  liberal  patrons  of  genius.  _  . 

The  encouragement  of  learned  foreigners  in  Englana,  continued  to  the 
reio  n  of  James  I,  who  was  very  munificent  to  (.alauhon.  and  other  foreign 
authors  of  dih.sdtion,  even  of  different  principles.  He  was  hi  ml  elf  no 
gre,it  author,  bui.  his  example  had  a  conliderable  effedf  upon  his  ixibjecfs  ; 
1o,  ;n  his  reign  were  formed  thofe  great  mailers  of  polemic  divinity, 
whole  works  are  almoll  inexhauftib’.e  mines  of  knowledge.  Nor  muff  it 
be  lot(  otten,  that  the  iecond  Bacon  whom  l  have  alieadv  mentioned,  was 
bv  him  ere  ted  vifeount  Verulani,  and  lord  high  chancellor  of  England. 
He  was  likewife  the  patron  of  Camden  and  other  hiftorians,  as  well  as 
antiquaries,  whole  works  are  to  thtsoay  ftandards  in  thole  ftudies.  Lpon 
the  whole,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  Engliffi  learning  is  under 
obligations  to  James  I.  though,  as  he  had  a  very  pedantic  tafte  himfelf, 
he  was  the  means  of  diffufing  a  fimilar  tafte  among  his  fubjedb. 

Hi 5  fon  Charles  I.  had  a'  tafte  for  the  polite  arts,  cfpecially  fculpture, 
painting,  and  architedlure.  He  was  the  patron  of  Rubens,  Vandyke, 
Iniyo  Tone;,  and  o  her  eminent  artifls ;  fo  that,  had  it  not  been  tor  the 
civil  vvars,  he  would  probably  have  converted  his  court  and  capital  into  a 
fecond  Athens ;  and  the  colledtions  he  made  for  that  purpofe,  eonhdenng_ 
his  pecuniar,  difficulties,  were  flu  pen  do  us  His  favourite,  the  duke  oe 
Buckingham,  imitated  him  in  that  retpedf.  and  laid  out  the  amazing  fum 
of  400,qoo1.  fleiTing-  upon  his  cabinet  of  paintings  and  curioihies. 

The  earl  of  Arundel  was,  however,  the  great  Maecenas  of  that  age, 
and  by  the  nunenfe  acquisition  he  made  of  antiquities,  cfpecially  his 
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famous  marble  infcriptions,  he  may  ftand  upon  a  footing,  as  to  the  en¬ 
couragement  and  utility  of  liteiature,  with  the  greateif  of  the  Medicean 
princes.  Charles  and  his  court  had  little  or  no  relifli  for  poetry  ;  but 
luch  was  his  generality  in  encouraging  genius  and  merit  01  every  kind, 
that  he  increased  the  falary  of  his  poet  laureat,  the  famous  Ben  Johnfon' 
from  too  marks  to  tool,  per  annum,  and  a  tierce  of  Spaniih  wine  ;  which 
falary  is  continued  to  this  dav. 

The  public  encouragement  of  learning,  and  the  arts,  buffered  indeed  an 
eclipfe,  during  the  time  of  thfe  civil  wars,  and  the  fucceedmg  interreg¬ 
num.^  Many  very  learned  men,  however,  found  t heir  fituations  un¬ 
der  Cromwell,  though  he  was  no  Granger  to  their  political  entiments, 
fo  eafy,  that  they  followed  their  fludies,  to  the  vail  benefit  of  every  " 
branch  of  learning  ;  and  many  works  of  vail  literary  merit  appeared  even 
in  thofe  times  of  diftradtion.  Ullier,  Walton,  Willcs,  Harrington,  Wil¬ 
kins,  and  a  prodigious  number  of  other  great  names,  were  unn, olHled 
and  even  favoured  by  that  ufurper  ;  and  he  would  alfo  have  filled  the 
univerfmes  with  literary  merit,  could  he  have  done  it  with  any  dc“nee  of 
fafety  to  his  government. 

I  he  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  chiefly  diflinguiflied  bv  tlie  great  profi¬ 
ciency  to  which  it  carried  natural  knowledge,  elpeciaily  by  the  inilitution 
ol  the  Royal  Society.  The  king  was  a  good  judge  of  thofc  Audits,  and, 
though  irreligious  himfelf,  England  never  abounded  more  with  learning- 
and  able  divines  than  in  his  reign.  He  loved  pain  ing  and  poetry,  but 
was  far  more  munificent  to  the  former  than  the  latter.  The  incompa¬ 
rable  Paradife  Loll  by  Milton  was  published  in  his  reign,  hut  was  not 
read  or  attended  to  in  proportion  to  its  merit  ;  though  it  wls  far  from  be¬ 
ing  dilregarded  fo  much  as  has  been  commonly  apprehended.  The  reign 
of  Charles  Ii.  norwithftanding  the  bad  tafte  of  Iris  court  tn  feveral  of  the 
polite  arts,  by  iome  is  reckoned  the  Auguflan  age  in  England,  and  is  dig¬ 
nified  with  the  names  of  Boyle,  Halley,  Hooke,  Sydenham,  Harvey,  Temple 
.Ttllotfon,  Barrow,  Butler,  Cowley,  Waller,  Dry  den,  Wycherley,  and 
Otway.  The  pulpit  a  (Limed  more  majefty,  a  better  fiyie,  and  truer  ener¬ 
gy  than  it  had  ever  known  before.  Clalltc  literature  recovered  many  of 
its  native  graces ;  and  though  England  could  not  under  him  boalt  of  a 
Jones  and  a  Vandyke,  yet  lit  Chrillopher  Wren  introduced  a  more  gene¬ 
ral  regularity  than  had  ever  been  known  before  in  architecture.  Nor  was 
fir  Chrillopher  Wren  merely  diflinguiflied  by  his  fkill  as  an  architcdl 
His  knowledge  was  very  extenfive,  and  his-difeoveries  it;  philofophy,  me¬ 
chanics,  &c.  contributed  much  to  the  reputation  of  the  netv-eitabliflied 
Royal  Society.  Some  excellent  Enghfli  painters  (for  Lely  and  Ktuller 
were  foreigners)  alfo  flourilhed  in  this  jeign. 

That  of  James  II.  though  he  likewife  had  a  fade  for  the  fine  ars,  is 
chiefly  dtfliuguifhed  in  the  province  of  literature  by  thole  compolitions 
that  were  putiLflted  by  the  Englifli  divines  ag.iinft  poprrv,  and  whi  h, 
for  ftrength  of  reafoning,  and  depth  of  erudition,  never  weie  equalled  in 
any  age  or  country. 


_  •;  Mr.  Horace  Walpole  fays,  that  a  variety  of  knowledge  proclaims  the  univer- 
ta  ny  a  multiplicity  of  works  the  abundance,  and  St.  Paul's  the  greatnefs  of  tir 
Cnriitopher  s  genius.  So  many  great  arcl. i tufts  as  were  employed  on  ot.  Peter’s  have 
not  left  upon  the  whole  a  more  petfeift  edifice  than  this  work  of  a  Angle  mind  The 
Iiobleft  temple,  the  larged  palace,  and  die  mofjt  fumptunus  hofuital,  in  luch  a  kingdom 
as  Britain,  are  all  the  works  of  the  fame  hand.  He  re  ored  London,  and  recorded  its 
fall.  He  built  about  fifty  parifh  churches,  and  defwned  the  monument. 
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The  names  of  Newton  and  Locke  adorned  the  reign  of  .William  III. 
and  he  had  a  particular  cftecrn  tor  the  latter,  as  he  had  alio  tor  Fillotjon 
and  Burnet,  though  he  was  far  from  being  liberal  ro  men  of  genius. 
Learning  flourished,  however,  in  his  reign,  merely  by  the  excellency  of 
the  foil  in  which  it  had  been  planted. 

The  mod  uninformed  readers  are  not  unacquainted  with  the  improve¬ 
ments  whit  h  learning,  and  all  the  polite  arts,  received  under  the  aufpices 
of  queen  Anne,  and  which  put  her  court  at  lead  on  a  footing  with  that 
of  Lewis  XiV  'in  its  moft  fplendid  days.  Many  of  the  great  men,  who 
had  figured  in  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts  and  William  were  dill  alive,  and 
in  the  full  exercife  of  their  faculties,  when  a  new  race  fprung  up,  in  the 
republic  of  learning  and  the  art'.  Addilon,  Prior,  Pope,  Swift,  lord 
Bolingbroke,  lord  Shaftcfbury,  Arbuthnot,  Congreve,  Steele,  Rowe,  and 
many  other  excellent  writers,  borlt  in  verie  and  prole,  need  but  to  be 
mentioned  to  be  admired;  and  'he  Englifh  were  as  triumphant  in  literature 
as  in  war.  Natural  and  moral  philoiophy  kept  pace  with  the  polite  arts, 
and  oven  r-  ligious  and  political  difputes  contributed  to  the  advancement 
Of  learning*  by  the  unbounded  liberty  which  the  laws  of  England  allow  in 
fpeculativc  makers,  and  which  has  been  found  highly  advantageous  in  the 
prorfum  n  ol  true  and  valuable  knowledge. 

The  mimders  ot  George  i.  were  the  patrons  of  erudition,  and  fome  or 
them  were  no  mean  proficients  thcmfelves.  George  II.  was  him  felt  no 
Msecenas,  vet  his  reign  yielded  ro  none  of  the  preceding  in  the  numbers 
of  learned  and  ingenious  men  it  produced.  The  bench  of  hilltops  was 
never  known  to  be  fo  well  provided  with  able  prelates  as  it  was  in  the 
early  years  of1  his  reign  ;  a  full  proof  that  his  nobility  and  minifters 
Were  judges  of  literary  qualifications.  Tn  other  departments  of  eiudition, 
the  favour  ot  the  public  generally  fupplied  the  coldness  of  the  couit. 
After  the  rebellion  in  the  year  1745,  when  Mr.  Pelham  was  confidered 
as  being  firft  miniffer,  this  fereen  betw  een  government  and  literature  was 
in  a  great  mealure  removed,  and  men  of  genius  began  then  to  tafte  the 
roval  bounty.  Since  that  period,  a  great  progrefs  has  been  made  in  the 
polite  arts  in  England.  The  Royal  Academy  has  been  inflitmed,  fome 
very  aide  artifls  have  arifen,  and  the  annual  public  exhibitions  of  paint¬ 
ing  and  fcu’pture  have  been  extreme!;,  favourable  to  the  arts*  by  promoting 
a  fpirit  of  emulation  and  exciting  a  greater  attention  to  woiks  of  genius  ci 
this  kind  among  the  public  in  general.  But  nowithftanding  thefe  favour¬ 
able  circumflancesj  the  fine  arts  have  been  far  from  meeting  witn  that 
public  patronage,  to  which  they  have  fo  juft  a  claim.  Few  of  oui  pub¬ 
lic  cd  fic'S  are  adorned  with  paintings  or  with  ftatues.  The  fculptors  meet 
wiib  little  employment,  nor  is ‘ the  hiftorical  painter  much  patronized'; 
though  the  Bntiih  artifts  ot  the  prefcnc  age  have  proved  that  their  genius 
for  1  lie  fi  u;  arts  is  equal  to  thofe  of  any  other  nation. 

Befides  learning,  and  the  fine  arts  in  general,  the  Englifli  excel  in  what 
vve  call  the  le.tr  ie-,  profeffions.  Their  courts  of  juftice  are  adoined  with 
s»  rearer  abilities  and  virtues,  perhaps,  than  thole  which  any  other  country 
can  boa  ft  of.  A  remarkable  inftance  of  which  occurs,  in  the  appointments 
for  the  lift  200  years  of  then  lord  chancellors,  who. hold  the  higheft  and 
the  moft  Uncontrolablc  judicial  feat  in  the  kingdom,  anci  yet  it  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  all  parti  :q  that  during  har  rime,  their  bench  has  remained 
unpolluted  by  corruption,  or  partial  affedlions.  The  few  inftaners  that 
may  be  alledged  to  the  contrary,  fix  no  imputation  of  wilful  gmb  upon 
the  parties.  L  ite  great  lord  chancellor  Bacon  was  eenfured  indeed  lor 
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corrupt  practices,  but  malevolence  itfelf  does  not  fay  that  he  was  guil'T 
any  farther  than  in  too  much  indulgence  to  his  fervants.  The  cafe  of  one 
•of  his  fucceffors  is  flill  more  favourable  to  his  memory,  as  his  ccn'urc  re¬ 
flects  difgrace  only  upon  his  enemies  ;  and  his  lordfbip  was,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  every  man  of  candour  and  conference,  fully  acquitted.  Even 
Jefferies,  infernal  as  he  was  in  his  politics,  never  was  accultd  of  partiality 
in  the  caufes  that  came  before  him  as  chancellor. 

It  muff  be  acknowledged,  that  neither  pulpit,  nor  bar-eioqucnce  have 
been  fufficiently  ftudied  in  England  ;  but  this  is  owing  to  the  genius  of 
the  people,  and  their  laws.  The  iermons  of  their  divines  are  often  learn¬ 
ed,  and  always  found  as  to  the  practical  and  do£t  final  part ;  for  the  many- 
religio-us  feCts  in  England  require  to  be  oppofed  rather  by  reafoning  than 
eloquence.  An  unaccountable  notion  has  however  prevailed  evt  n  among 
fome  of  the  clergy  themfelves,  that  the  latter  is  incompatible  w  th  the 
former,  as  if  the  arguments  of  Cicero  and  Demofthenes  were  weakened 
by  thofe  powers  of  language  with  which  they  are  adorned.  A  fhort  time 
perhaps  may  remove  this  prepolfeffion,  and  convince  s h e  clergv,  as  well 
as  the  laity,  that  true  eloquence  is  the  firft  and  faired  handmaid  of  argu¬ 
mentation.  The  reader,  however,  is  not  to  imagine,  that  I  am  inlinu- 
-ating  that  the  preachers  of  the  Englifh  church  are  deftirute  of  the  graces 
of  elocution  ;  fo  far  from  that,  no  clergy  in  the  world  can  equal  them  in 
the  purity  and  perfpicuity  of  language,  though  I  think  that  if  they  con- 
fulted  more  than  they  do  the  powers  of  elocution,  they  would  preach  with 
more  effeCt.  If  the  femblance  of  thofe  powers,  coming  from  the  mouths 
of  ignorant  enthufiafts,  are  attended  with  the  amazing  effects  we  daily  fee, 
what  muff  not  be  the  confequence  if  they  were  exerted  in  reality,  and  fup- 
ported  with  fpirit  and  learning  ? 

The  laws  of  England  are  of  fo  peculiar  a  call,  that  the  feveral  pie.  d- 
ings  at  the  bar  do  not  admit,  or  but  very  fparingly.  of  the  flowers  of 
fpeeck  ;  and  l  am  apt  to  think,  that  a  pleading  in  the  Ciceronian  manner 
would  make  a  ridiculous  appearance  in  Wetlminfter-ball.  The  Epglifh 
lawyers,  however,  though  they  deal  little  in  el  cp.encc,  are  well  veried  in 
rhetoric  and  reafoning. 

Parliamentary  fpeaking,  not  being  bound  down  to  that  precedent  which 
is  required  in  the  courts  of  law,  no  nation  in  the  world  can  produce  fo 
many  examples  of  true  eloquence  as  the  Englifh  fenaie  in  its  two  houfes  ; 
wirnefs  the  fine  fpeeches  made  by  both  parties  in  parliament  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  1.  and  thofe  that  have  been  printed  fmee  the  acceffion  of 
the  prefent  family. 

Medicine  and  furgery,  botany,  anatomy,  ehemiftry,  and  all  the  arts 
or  iludies  for  preferving  life,  have  been  carried  to  a  great  degree  of  per¬ 
fection  by  the  Englifh.  The  fame  may  be  Paid  of  mufic,  and  theatrical  ex¬ 
hibitions.  Even  agriculture  and  mechanifin  are  now  reduced  in  England 
to  feiences,  and  that  too  without  any  public  encouragement  but  fuch  as 
is  given  by  private  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  affociate  themfelves  for 
that  purpofe.  In  fhip-building,  clock-woik,  and  the  various  blanches  of 
cutlery,  they  {land  unrivalled. 

Universitees.J  I  have  already  mentioned  the  two  univcifitics  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which  have  been  the  ftminarics  of  more  learned 
men  than  any  in  Europe,  and  fome  have  ventured  to  fay,  than  all  other 
literary  inftitutions.  It  is  certain  that  their  magnificent  buildings,  which 
in  fplendor  and  architecture  rival  the  mo  ft  fuperb  royal  edifkes,  the  rich 
endowments,  the  liberal  eai'e  and  tranquillity  enjoyed  by  thole  who  in- 
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habit  them,  furpafs  all  the  ideas  which  foreigners,  who  vifit  them,  con¬ 
ceive  of  literary  l'ocieties.  So  refpedtable  are  they  in  their  foundations, 
that  each  univeriiiy  fends  two  members  to  the  Britilh  parliament,  and 
their  chancellors  and  officers  have  ever  a  civil  j tiri fdidion  over  their  flu- 
dents.  the  better  to  fee u re  Pieir  independency.  Their  colleges,  in  their 
revenues  and  builuirgs,  exceed  thole  of  manv  other  univerlitj.es.  In 
Oxford  there  are  twenty  colleges  and  live  balls;  the  loimer  are  very 
liberally  endowed,  but  in  the  latter  the  fludvnts  chiefly  maintain  them- 
felves.  rids -univerfity  is  of  great  antiquity:  it  is  fuppofed  to  have 
beer,  a  con  lid  cm  bit  place  qv  c  11  in  ttie  time  of  the  Romans  ;  and  Cam¬ 
den  f-ys.  that  “  wife  antiquity  did,  even  in  the  Britifli  age,  coni'ecrate 
this  place  to  the  Mufes.”  It  is  laid  to  have  been  ftyled  an  univerlify  be- 
ibic  the  time  of  king  Alfred  ;  and  the  be  ft  hiftorians  admit,  that  this  molt 
exv  -lea  prince  was  only  a  reftorer  ol  learning  here.  Altred  built  three 
colie  ,es  at  Oxford  ;  one  for  divinity,  another  for  philofophy,  and  a  third 
for  grammar. 

The  colleges  of  Oxf  >rd  are, 

Univerfity,  which  is  fltuated  near,  or  on  the  fpot,  where  the  colleges 
or  halls  which  were  eredled  by  king  Alfred  Hood. 

B  lid  founded  by  fir  John  de  Baliol,  in  1263. 

Merton,  founded  by  Walter  de  Merton,  bifliop  of  Roehefter,  and  high 
chancellor  or  England,  in  1267. 

Exeter,  founded  in  1316,  by  Walter  Stapleton,  bilhop  of  Exeter,  and 
lord  treafurer  of  England.  . 

Or, cl,  founded  by  Edward  II.  in  the  year  1324. 

Queen’s,  undid  by  Robert  Egtesfield,  chaplain  to  queen  Philippa, 
con  01  r  to  Edward  III.  in  her  honour. 

N  >v  College,  founded  in  1386,  by  William  of  Wykebam,  bifliop  of 
Winchclter,  but  finiflied  by  Thomas  de  Rotheram,  archbithop  of  York, 
and  lord  high  chancellor,  in  the  year  1475* 

Ad  Souls,  founded  by  Henry  Chichely,  arch  bilhop  of  Canterbury, 

in  q 

Magdalen,  founded  bv  William  Patten,  alias  Watnflcet,  bifbop  or 
"Winche-fler,  and  lord  chancellor,  in  the  year  1438. 

B1a2.cn  Nofe,  founded  in  151.6,  by  William  Smith,  bifliop  of  Lin¬ 
coln.  _  ,  . 

Corpus  Chrifti,  founded  in  1516,  by  Richard  Fox,  bifliop  of  Win* 

cheilf-r.  ...  , 

Chrifl  (Lurch,  founded  by  cardinal  Wolfey,  in  1515,  ^ut  comP  eted 
bv  lU.hers,  an  is  now  the  cathedral  of  the  diocefe. 

Triiiin  ,  founded  by  fir  Thomas  Pope,  foon  after  the  Reformation. 

Sr.  J  din  Biptift  w  .s  founded  in  1555,  by  fir  Thomas  Vv  hire,  lord 
mar  or  ol  London. 

j.-fus,  was  begun  by  Dr.  Hugh  Price,  prebendary  of  Roehefter,  and 
appropriated  chiefly  t  >  the  Welfli. 

‘  \A  .  dli  m,  fo  called  from  irs  founder  Nicholas  Wadham,  of  Somerfet- 
flilre,  eflq.  It  was  begin  by  him  in  the  year  i6og,  but  finiflied  after  his 
death  bv  bis  lady,  in  1^13. 

Pembroke,  fo  t  died  in  honour  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  then  lord 
b'uT  chancellor,  vvas  founded  by  Thomas  Teldalc,  efq.  ana  Ricbatd 
TVhi'w'.cke,  3.  D.  in  16:4 

Wmveiter,  was  eredted  into  a  college,  by  fir  T.  honias  Cooke  of  Allley, 

in  Worceflerfhirc.  . 
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Lincoln  college,  which  was  founded  bv  two  bifliops  of  Lincoln. 

To  thde  nineteen  may  be  added  Hertford  college,  foimerly  II  rt- 
HhI!  :  but-a  patent  having  palled  the  great  leal  in  the  year  17,5.0,  tor 
eredting  it  into  a  college,  that  defign  is  now  earned  into  execution. 

The  five  halls -are  thefe  following;  Alhan-hall,  Erimund-hall,  St. 
Marv’s  Hall,  New-inn-hall,  and  St.  Mary  Magdalen-hall. 

The  Univeifity  of  Cambridge  confifis  of  twelve  colleges,  and  four 
halls  ;  but  though  they  are  diflinguifhed  by  different  names,  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  colleges  and  halls  are  in  every  lelpedt  the  iame.  They  arc 
the  following. 

Perer-houfe,  founded  by  Hugh  Balfham,  prior  of  Ely,  in  1257,  who 
was  afterwards  bifltop  of  that  lee. 

Clare-hall,  founded  in  1340,  by  Richard  Badew  and  lady  Elizabeth 
Clare,  countefs  of  Ulftcr. 

Pembroke-hall,  founded  feven  years  after,  by  a  countefs  of  Pembroke. 

St.  Bennett’s  or  Corpus  Chriifi,  founded  about  the  fame  time,  by  the 
united  guilds,  or  fraternities  of  Corpus  Chriifi,  and  the  bleffed  Virgin. 

Trinity-hall,  founded  by  William  Bateman,  bilhop  of  Norwich,  about 
the  year  1548. 

Gonvil  and  Caias,  founded  bv  Edmund  ce  Gonvil,  in  144S,  com¬ 
pleted  by  bilhop  Bateman,  and  additionally  endowed  200  years  after,  by 
John  Cains,  a  phyfieian. 

King’s  college,  founded  by  Henry  VI.  and  completed  by  Iris  fuccef- 
fors. 

Queen’s  college,  W3S  founded  by  the  fame  king’s  confort,  but  finilhed 
by  Elizabeth,  wife  to  Edward  IV. 

C  rharine-hall,  founded  by  Richard  Woodlark,  in  1475. 

Jefus  college,  lounded  by  John  Alcock,  bilhop  of  Ely,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII. 

ChrifPs  college  was  founded  about  the  fame  time,  by  that  king’s  mother, 
Margaret,  countefs  of  Richmond. 

St?  John’s  college  was  founded  by  the  fame  lady. 

Maadalen  college  was  founded  by  Thomas  Audhv,  baron  of  Walden, 
and  lord  high  chancellor,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

Trinity  college  was  founded  by  Henry  VIII. 

Emanuel  college,  by  fir  Walter  Mildmay  in  1  584. 

Sidney  college  was  founded  by  Thomas  Radcliff,  earl  of  Suffer,  in 
l  g c ?  and  had  its  name  from  his  wife  Frances  Sidney. 

The  fenare-houfe  at  Cambridge  is  a  molt  elegant  edifice,  executed  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  Corinthian  order,  and  is  tint  to  h  ,vc  colt  fixreen  thoufand 
pounds.  Trinity  college  library  is  alfo  a  very  magnificent  flrudlure, 
and  in  Corpus  Chritli  college  library  is  a  valuable  colledion  of  ancient 
manuferiprs,  which-werc  preferred  at  the  difl'oluiion  of  the  monafteries, 
and  given  to  this  college  by  archbilhop  Parker. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,  £  The  antiquities  of  England  are 
natural  and  artificial.  \  either  Bridfb,  Roman,  Saxon, 
D  n'ifn,  and  Anglo-Normanic  ;  but  theic,  excepting  the  Roman,  throw 
no  oreat  light  upon  ancient  hiftory.  The  chief  Br'tifli  antiquities  are 
thofe  circles  of  Hones,  particularly  that  called  Stoneheng'',  in  Wiltlbire, 
which  probably  were  places  of  worfliip  in  the  times  of  the  Druids. 
Stonehenge  is,  by  Inigo  Jones,  Dr.  Stukelcy,  and  others,  deferibed 
as  a  regular  circular  itrudfutv.  The  body  of  the  wot.k  conlifls  of  two 
cycles  and  two  ovals,  which  are  thus  compofed  ;  the  upright  Hones  arc 
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placed  at  three  feet  and  a  half  cliftance  from  each  other,  and  joined  at 
t lie  top  by  over-thwart  Hones,  with  tenons  fitted  to  the  mortifes  in  the 
uprights,  tor  keeping  them  n  their  due  pofition.  Some  of  thefe  Hunts 
are  v'aflly  large,  mea  furing  two  yards  in  breadth,  one  in  thuktiefs,  and 
above  ieven  in  height ;  others  are  lefs  in  proportion.  The  uprights  are 
wrought  a  little  with  a  chifl'rl,  and  fom crimes  tapered  ;  but  the  ir..nfoines, 
orov  --thwart  Hones,  are  quite  plain.  The  out-fide  circle  is  near  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  teet  in  diameter,  between  which  and  the  next  circle  there 
is  a  walk  of  three  hundred  feet  in  circumfetence,  which  has  a  furprifing 
and  awful  elfedl  upon  the  beholders.  After  all  the  deferiptions  of,  ami 
difiei tations  upon,  this  celebrated  antiquity  by  ingenious  writers,  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  it  has  given  rife  to  many  extravagant  ridiculous 
cofljedfures,  from  the  time  of  Leland,  who  has  been  very  particular  on 
the  iubjedt,  down  to  Stukeley,  who  on  the  favourite  point  of  antiquity, 
fometimes  formed  the  moll  enthufiaflic  conjedlures.  The  harrows  that 
-  are  near  this  monument,  were  certainly  graves  of  perfons  of  both  fexes, 
eminent  in  peace  or  war;  fome  of  them  have  been  opened,  and  bones, 
arms,  and  ancient  trinkets,  found  within  them. 

Monuments  of  the  fame  kind  as  that  of  Stonehenge  are  to  be  met  with 
in  Cumberland,  Oxfovdlhire,  Cornwall,  Devonlhire,  and  many  other 
parts  of  England,  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  and  the  iHes,  which  have  been 
already  mentioned. 

The  Roman  antiquities  in  England,  confiH  chiefly  of  altars  and  mo¬ 
numental  infcriptions,  which  inflrudl  us  as  to  the  legionary  ftations  of 
the  Romans  in  Britain,  and  the  names  of  lome  -of  their  commanders. 
The  Roman  military  ways  gi\e  us  the  highefl  idea  of  the  civil  as  well 
as  military  policy  of  thole  conquerors.  Their  vcltiges  are  numerous  ; 
one  is  mentioned  by  Leland,  as  beginning  at  D  wer,  and  palling  through 
Kent  to  London,  from  thence  to  St.  Alban’s,  Dunflable,  Stratford, 
lowcefler,  Littleburn,  St.  Gilbert’s  Hill,  near  Shrewfbury,  then  by 
Stratton,  and  fo  through  the  middle  of  Wales  to  Cardigan.  The  great. 
Via  Militaris  called  Hermen-flreet,  pafled  from  London  through  Lin¬ 
coln,  wnere  a  branch  of  it  from  PontefraJd  to  Doncafter,  flrikes  out 
to  the  weflward,  palling  through  T  adcafler  to  York,  and  from  thence 
to  Aldby,  where  it  again  joined  Hermen-ilreet.  There  would,  how¬ 
ever,  be  no  end  of  deferring  the  veftiges  of  the  Roman  roads  in 
England,  many  of  which  ferve  as  foundations  to  our  prefent  highways. 
The  great  earl  of  Arundel,  the  celebra'ed  Englifii  antiquary,  had  form¬ 
ed  a  noble  plan  for  deferihing  thofe  which  pafs  through  Sufiex  and  Surry 
towards  London  :  but  the  civil  war  breaking  out,  put  an  end  to  the  under¬ 
taking,  The  remains  of  many  Roman  camps  are  difcernihle  all  over 
England  ;  one  particularly  very  little  defaced,  near  Dorchefler  in  Dor- 
feiihfe,  where  alfo  is  a  Roman  amphitheatre.  Their  fituations  are  ge- 
nerall)  fo  well  cholen,  and  their  fortifications  appear  to  have  been  fo 
complete,  that  here  is  fome  reafon  to  believe,  that  they  were  the  con- 
flanc  habitant:^  n‘  the  Roman  ioldiers  in  England  ;  though  it  is  certain, 
from  the  ba'bs  and  teflfciated  pave  r  ents  that  have  been  found  in  different 
parts,  that  their  chief  officers  or  magifira-es  lived  in  towns  or  villas. 
Roman  walls  have  like  wife  been  found  in  England,  and,  perhaps,  upon 
the  borders  of  Wales,  many  rent  fins  of  their  fortifications  and  caflles  are 
blendid  with  tho'e  of  a  l  iter  date  ;  and  it  i.  difficult  for  the  mofi  expert 
fitch  te  d  o  pronounce  that  fome  hall  and  courts  are  not  entirely  Ro¬ 
man.  The  private  cabinets  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  as  well  as  the 
public  repofitories,  contain  a  vafl  number  of  Roman  arms,  coins*  fibulae, 
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trinkets,  and  the  like,  which  have  been  found  in  England  ;  but  the  moll 
amazing  monument  of  the  Roman  power  in  England,  is  the  praetenturc, 
or  wall  of  Severus,  commonly  called  the  Pifts  wall,  running  through. 
Northumberland  and  Cumberland  ;  beginning  at  l  inmouth,  and  ending 
at  Solway  Frith,  being  about  eighty  miles  in  length.  The  wall  at  fit  ft 
confided  only  of  flakes  and  turf,  with  a  ditch  ;  but  Severus  built  it  with 
Hone  forts,  and  turrets  at  proper  diftances,  fo  that  each  might  have  a 
fpeedy  communication  with  the  other,  and  it  was  attended  all  along  by  a 
deep  ditch,  or  vallum,  to  the  north,  and  a  military  highway  to  the 
fouth.  This  prodigious  work,  however,  was  better  calculated  to  ftrike 
the  Scots  and  Pitts  with  terror,  than  to  give  any  real  fccuriry  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  pofTfffions.  Jn  fome  places,  the  wall,  the  vallum,  and  the  road, 
are  plainly  difeernibie ;  and  the  latter  lerves  as  a  foundation  for  a  mo¬ 
dern  work  of  the  fame  kind,  carried  on  at  the  public  expence.  A  cri¬ 
tical  account  of  the  Roman  antiquities  in  England  is  among  the  defide- 
rata  of  hiftory  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  too  great  a  defign  for  anv  one  man  to 
execute,  as  it  cannot  be  done  without  vifiting  every  place,  and  every 
objedt  in  perfon. 

The  Saxon  antiquities  in  England  confifl  chiefly  in  ecclefiaftkal  edi¬ 
fices,  and  places  of  flrength.  At  Wine  heller  is  fhewn  the  round  table  of 
king  Arthur,  with  the  names  of  his  knights.  The  antiquity  of  this  ta¬ 
ble  has  been  difputed  by  Camden,  and  later  writers,  perhaps  with  rea- 
fon ;  but  if  it  be  not  Britifh,  ic  certainly  is  Saxon.  The  cathedral  of 
Winchefter  ferved  as  the  burying-place  of  feveral  Saxon  kings,  whole- 
bones  were  collefled  together  by  bifhop  Fox,  in  fix  large  wooden  cheits. 
Many  monuments  of  Saxon  antiquity  prefenr  theml'elves  all  over  the 
kingdom,  though  they  are  often  not  to  be  difierned  from  the  Normamc; 
and  the  .Britifh  mufeum  contains  feveral  ilriking  original  fpecimens  of 
their  learning.  Many  Saxon  charters,  figned  by  the  king  and  his  no¬ 
bles,  with  a  plain  crofs  inllead  of  their  names,  are  flill  to  be  met  with. 
The  writing  is  neat  and  legible,  and  was  always  performed  by  a  clergy¬ 
man,  who  affixed  the  name  a-nd  quality  of  every  donor,  or  witnels,  to 
his  refpe&ive  crofs.  The  Danifli  erections  in  England  are  hardlv  dif- 
cernible  from  the  Saxon.  The  form  of  their  camps  is  round,  and  they 
are  generally  built  upon  eminences,  but  their  forts  are  fquare. 

All  England  is  full  of  Anglo-Normanic  monuments,  which  I  cboofe  to 
call  fo,  becaufe,  though  the  princes  under  whom  they  were  railed  were 
of  Norman  original,  yet  the  exptnee  was  defrayed  by  Englifhmen,  with 
Englifh  money.  York-rjiinflcr,  and  Weftminfler-hall  and  abbey,  are 
perhaps  the  fineff  fpecimens  to  be  found  in  Europe,  or  that  Gothic  man¬ 
ner  which  prevailed  in  building,  befote  the  recovery  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  architecture.  All  the  cathedrals,  and  old  churches  in  the  king* 
dom,  are  more  or  lefs  in  the  fame  t<tife,  if  we  except  St.  Paul’s.  In 
fhorr,  thofc  erections  are  fo  common,  that  they  fcarcely  dcikrve  the  name 
of  curiofities.  It  is  uncertain,  whether  the  artificial  excavations,  found 
in  fome  parts  of  England,  are  Britifh,  Saxon  or  Norman.  T  hat  un¬ 
der  the  old  caflle  of  Ryegate  in  Surry  is  very  remarkable,  and  feems  to 
have  been  defigned  for  fecreting  the  cattle  and  effeCls  of  the  natives,  in 
times  of  war  and  invafion.  It  contains  an  oblong  fqutre  hall,  round 
which  runs  a  bench,  cut  out  of  the  lame  rock,  for  fitting  upon  ;  and 
tradition  fays,  that  it  was  the  room  in  which  the  barons  of  England  met 
during  the  wars  with  king  John.  The  rock  itfelf  is  fofr,  and  very 
pra&icable ;  but  it  is  bard,  to  fay  where  the  excavation,  which  is  con¬ 
tinued 
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turned  in  a  fquare  paffige,  about  fix  feet  high,  and  four  wide,  termi¬ 
nates,  becaufe  the  work  ft  fallen  in,  in  fome  places. 

The  natural  curioiities  of  England  are  fo  various,  that  I  can  touch 
up  i'n  them  only  in  general  ;  as  there  is  no  en  !  of  defcribing  the  feverai 
medicinal  v/aters  and  lpri"'  which  are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  They  have  been  limit  leu  with  great  accuracy  and  cate  by  fe¬ 
verai  learned  naturaliils,  who,  as  their  ime eft  ■  or  inclin  dons  led  them, 
have  not  been  fpadng  in  r. commendmg  their  faiubnous  qualities.  Eng¬ 
land,  however,  :s  not  fingul  ir  111  it-.  medicinal  wateis;  though  in  i  > 1 ■  e 
corn;  rics  the  difeovering  and  examining  •them  is  icarccly  weth  while. 
In  England,  a  mm  h  frequented  well  or  l'prin'g  is  a  certain  eft  te  to  its 
prop  -ietor.  The  mod  remarkable  of  thole  wells  have  been  divided  into 
thole  for  bathing,  and  thole  for  purging.  The  chief  of  the  former  lie  in 
Somerfetfnire  ;  and  the  Bath  waters  are  famous  through  all  the  world 
both  for  drinking  and  bathing.  Spaws  of  the  fame  kind  are  found  tit 
Scarborough,  and  other  parts  of  Yorkfinre  :  at  Tonbridge,  in  Kent; 
Kpfom  and  Dulwich  in  Surry  ;  and  at  Aden  and  Ilhngron  in  Middld'ex. 
There  alfo  are  many  remarkable  fprings,  whereof  fome  are  impregnated 
either  with  fair,  as  that  a*  Dioitwich  in  Worcefterfhire ;  or  fulphur,  as 
the  famous  well  of  Wig-n  in  Tam  a. hire  ;  or  bitun  inous  matter,  as  that 
at  Hitch  ford  in  Shropthire.  Others  have  a  petrifying  quality,  as  that 
near  Lurerworth  in  Leiceftei  lhire  ;  and  a  dropping  well  in  the  Well, 
ruling  of  Yorkshire.  And  finally,  fome  ebb  and  flow,  as  thofe  of  the 
p,  ak  in  Derbyfhire,  and  Lay  well,  near  Torbay,  wh  fe  waters,  rife  and 
fall  feverai  tmtes  in  an  hour.  To  thefe  we  may  add  that  remarkable 
fountain  near  Richard’s  cable  in  HerefordfJiire,  commonly  called  B<  ne- 
w.ell,  which  is  generally  full  of  finall  bone-,  like  thofe  of  frogs  or  fill], 
though  often  cleared  out.  At  Ancliff;  near  Wigan  in  Luncafhire,  is  the 
famous  burning  well  ;  the  water  is  cold,  neither  has  it  any  fmell  ;  yet 
thete  is  fo  ftrong  a  vapour  of  fulphur  iffuing  out  with  the  ftream,  that 
upon  applying  ;i  light  to  ir,  the  top  of  the  water  is  covered  w  ith  a  flame, 
like  that  of  burning  fpirits,  wb  ch  lafts  feverai  hours,  and  emits  a  heat 
that  meat  may  be  boiled  over  it.  The  fluid  itfeif  will  not  burn  when 
taken  out  of  the  well  * . 

.Derb\  (hire  is  celebrated  for  many  natural  curtofities.  The  Mam  Tor, 
or  Mother  Tower,  is  faid  to  be  continually  mouldering  away,  but  never 
'di  ntniflies.  The  Elden  Hole,  about  four  miles  from  the  fame  place  ; 
this  is  a  chafin  in  the  fide  of  a  mountain,  near  feven  yards  wide,  and 
fourteen  long,  dimintflfimg  in  extent  within  the  rock,  but  of  what  depth 
is  not  known,  A  plummet  once  drew  8  -4  yards  of  line  after  ir,  whereof 
the  lift  eighty  were  wet,  without  finding  a  bottom.  The  entrance  of 
Poole’s  hole,  near  Buxton,  for  feverai  paces,  is  very  low,  but  Toon  opens 
into  a  very  lofty  vault,  like  the  in  fide  pt  a  Gothic  cathedral.  The  height 
is  certainly,  very  great-,  yet  much  fhort  of  what  fome  have  aliened,  who 
reckon  it  a  quarter  of  a  miie  perpendicular,  though  m  length  it  exceeds 
That  dimenfiu  »  :  a  current  of  water,  which  runs  along  the  middle,  adds, 

1  bv  i r s  founding  ftream,  re-echoed  on  all  tides,  very  much  to  the  ailo- 
nifhmcnt  or  all  who  vi lit  this  vafit  concave.  The  drops  of  water  which 


*  This  extraordir.ary  heat  has  been  found  to  proceed  from  a  vein  of  coals,  which 
h-<  '  "ii  ftuce  dug  from  under  this  well;  at  which  time  the  uncommon  warmth 
ceafed. 


hang 
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hang  from  the  roof,  and  on  the  fides  have  art'amufing  effedf  ;  for  they 
not  only  refledl  numberlefs  rays  from  the  candles  carried  by  the  guides, 
hut,  as  they  are  of  a  petiifving  qua'itv,  they  harden  in  feveral  places, 
into  various  forms,  which,  with -the  help  of  a  ftrong  imagination,  may 
pafs  for  lions,  fonts,  organs,  and  the  like.  The  entrance  into  that  na¬ 
tural  wonder^ at  Caflleton,  which  is  from  its  hideouinels  named  the  De¬ 
vil’s  Arfe,  is  wide  at  lirll,  and  upwards  of  thirty  feet  perpendicular. 
Several  cottagers  dwell  under  it,  who  feem  in  a  great  meafure  to  i nbli It 
by  guiding  ft  rangers  into  the  cavern,  which  is  eroded  by  four  dreams  of 
water,  and  then  is  thought  impafTahle.  The  vault,  in  feveral  piaces, 
makes  a  noble  appearance,  and  is  particularly  beautiful  by  being  chequer¬ 
ed  with  various  coloured  floret 

Some  fputs  of  England  are  fall  to  have  a  petrifving  quality.  We  are 
told,  that  near  Whitby  in  Yorkfhire  are  found  certain  flones,  refembling 
the  folds  and  wreaths  of  a  ferpent  ;  alfo  other  Hones  of  feveral  fizes,  and 
fo  exatftly  round,  as  if  artificially  made  for  cannon  balls,  which  being 
broken,  do  commonly  contain  the  form  and  likenefs  of  ferpents,  wreath¬ 
ed  in  circles,  but  generally  without  heads.  In  fomc  parts  of  Gloucef- 
terlhire,  flones  are  found  refVmbling  cockles,  oyfters,  and  other  telLtce- 
ous  maiine  animals.  Thole  curioluies,  however,  ate  often  magnified  by 
ignorance  and  credulity. 

Cities)  towns,  forts,  and  other  )  This  head  is  in  very  exten- 
,EDIFICES,  PCL'IIC  ANP  PRIVATE.  }  five,  that  I  Call  only  touch 
upon  objedfs  that  may  afiiit  in  giving  the  reader  iome  idea  of  its  im¬ 
portance,  grandeur,  or  utility. 

London  *,  the  metropolis  of  the  Britifli  empire,  naturally  takes  the 
lead  in  this  divifion.  It  .appears  to  have  been  founded  between  the 
reigns  of  Julius  Caefar  and  Nero,  but  by  whom  is  uncertain  ;  ^for  we 
are  told  by  Tacitus,  that  it  was  a  great  place  of  trade  in  Nero  s  time, 
and  foon  after  became  the  capital  of  the  illand.  It  was  fiilr  walled  about 
with  hewn  flones,  and  I»;  it  111  bricks,  by  Conflunrine  the  Great,  and  the 
walls  formed  an  oblong  fquare,  in  compels  about  three  miles,  with  feven 
principal  gates.  The  fame  emperor  made  it  a  bifnop’s  fee,  for  u  appears 
that  the  bifi  ops  of  London  and  York,  and  another  Englifli  bifhop,  were 
at  the  council  of  Arles,  in  the  year  314:  he  alfo  iettled  a  mint  in  it,  as  is 
plain  from  fume  of  his  coins.  \ 

London,  in  its  large  fenfe,  including  Weftminfler,  Southwark,  and 
part  of  Middlefex,  is  a  city  of  a  very  lurpriling  extent,  of  pronigtous 
wealth,  and  of  the  moft dxtenfivc  trade.  This  city  when  confideted 
with  ail  its  advantages,  is  now  what  ancient  Rome  once  was  ;  tr.e  fiat 
of  liberty,  the  encourager  of  arts,  and  the  admiraion  of  the  vyhole  wotlu. 
London  is  the  centre  of  trade  ;  it  has  an  intimate  connection  with  all 
the  counties  in  the  kingdom  ;  ir  is  the  grand  mart  of  the  nation,  to 
which  all  parts  fend  their  commndites,  from  whence  the)  ate  again  lou 
back  into  every  town  of  the  nation,  and  to  every  pait  ot  the  woi  Id. 
From  hence  innumerable  carriages  by  land  and  water  ate  conft.intly  e.u- 


*  London  is  fituated  in  510  v'  north  latitude,  400  nv.les  fouth  of  Edinburgh,  and 
370  fouth-eaft  of  Dublin;  j$o  miles  weft  ot  Araflerdam,  210  north-weft  ot 
coo  fouth-weft  of  Copenhagen,  600  miles  north-weft  of  V.cnna,  790  Umth-wcfl  ot 
Stockholm,  800  north-call  of  Madrid,  8.0  north-weft  <>f  Koine,  8sc  nofth-eait  oi 

Lilbon,  i;6o  north-weft  of  Coiiilantinegle,  1414  fouth- well  of  Moftow- 

J  plnjcu; 
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;•  and  from  hence  arifes  the  circulation  in  the  national  body, 
which  renders  every  part  healthful,  vigorous,  and  in  a  profperous  con¬ 
dition  ;  a  circulation  that  is  equally  beneficial  to  the  head  and  the  molt 
diftant  members.  Merchants  are  here  as  rich  as  noblemen  ;  witnefs  their 
incredible  loans  to  government;  and  there  is  no, place  in  the  world  wheie 
the  {hops  of  tradefmen  make  fuch  a  noble  and  elegant  appearance,  or  are 
better  flocked, 

It  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  a  river  which  though  not 
the  large  ft,  is  the  richeft  and  mot!  commodious  for  commerce  ot  any  in 
the  world  :  it  being  continually  filled  with  fleets,  failing  to  and  from  the 
moft  diftant  climates  ;  and  its  banks  extend  from  London-bridge  to  Black- 
wall,  almoft  one  continued  great  magazine  of  navdl  Acres,  containing 
three  large  wet  docks,  32  dry  docks,  and  33  yards  toi  the  building  of 
Ihips  for  the  ufe  of  the  vnerchurns,  betide  the  places  allotted  for  the 
budding  of  boats  and  lighters;  and  the  king  s  yards  down  the  river,  for 
the  building  men  of  war.  As  this  city  is  about  -fixty  miles  diftant  front 
the  fea,  it  enioys  bv  means  of  this  beautiful  river,  all  the  benefi’s  ot  navi¬ 
gation,  without  the  danger  of  being  furprifed  by  foreign  fleets,  or  of  be¬ 
ing  annoyed  by  the  moift  vapours  of  the  lea.  It  liles  regulaily  front 
the  water  fide,  and  extending  itfelf  on  both  flues  aiong  its  banks,  reaches 
a  Drodigious  length  front  tail  to  weft  in  a  kind  of  amphitheatre  towards  the 
north,  and  is  continued  for  near  20  miles  on  all  tides,  in  a  fucceflion  of 
magnificent  villas,  and  populous  villages,  the  countiy  feats  of  gentlemen 
and  tradefmen  ;  whither  the  l  itter  retire  for  the  benefit  of  fiefli  air,  and 
to  relax  their  minds  front  the  hurry  ot  bufine-fs.  fhe  legaid  paid  b)  the 
legiflacure  to  the  property  of  the  fubjeft,  has  hitherto  p. evented  any 

bounds  being  fixed  for  its  extenfion.  _  ... 

The  irregular  form  of  this  city  makes  it  difficult  to  afeertain  its  ex¬ 
tent.  Hovvever,  its  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  is  generally  allowed  to  be 
above  feven  miles,  from  Hyde-park  corner  to  Poplar,  and  its  breadth  in 
fome  places  three,  in  others  two;  and  in  others  again  not  much  above 
half  a  mile.  Hence  the  circumference  of  the  whole  is  almoft  18  miles; 
or  according  to  a  modern  meafuremenr,  the  extent  of  continued  buildings, 
is  3  r  miles  two  furlongs  and  39  roods.  But  it  is  much  eafier  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  large  extent  of  a  city  fo  irregularly  built,  by  the  number  of  the 
people,  who,are  computed  to  be  near  a  million  ;  and  from  the  number  or 

edifices  devoted  to  the  ferv ice  of  religion.  . 

Of  thefe,  befide  St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  and  the  collegiate  church  at 
Weft  mi  after,  here  ate  ioz  parifli  churches,  and  69  chapels  ot  the  efta- 
■bliflied  religion  ;  21  French  proteftant  chapels  ;  11  chapels  belonging  to 
the  Germans,  Dutch,  Danes,  &c.  26  independent  meetings ;  34  prefby- 
terian  meetings;  20  baptift  meetings;  19  popiflr  chapels,  and  meettng- 
houfes  for  the  ufe  of  foreign  atnbafiadors,  and  people  of  various  lefts  ; 
and  3  Tews  fynagogues.  So  that  there  ate  303  places  devoted  to  religi¬ 
ous  worfilip,  in  the  eompafs  of  this  vaft  pile  of  buildings,  without  reckon¬ 
ing  the  21  out-parifhes  ufually  included  in  the  bills  ot  mortality,  and  a 

great  number  of  methodift  tabernacles.  .  .  .  , 

There  arealfo  in  and  near  this  city  100  alms-houfes,  about  20  hofpirals 
and  infirmaries,  3  colleges,  to  public  priions  •,  15  flefh- markets  ,  1  niai 
ket  for  live  cattle,  2  other  markets  more  particularly  for  herbs;  ana  23 
other  markets  fur  corn,  coals,  bay,  &e.  13  inns  of  c°urt,  Z1  PUJ  lC 
fquares,  belides  thofe  within  tingle  buildings,  as  the  Temple  <*c.  3 
bridges]  40  halls  for  companies,  8  public  fchools,  called  frce-fchools  ; 
and;  1 3 1  charity  fchools,  which  provide  education  tor  5034  poor  children , 
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207  inns,  447  taverns,  551  coffee-houfes,  5975  alehoufes  ;  iooo  hack¬ 
ney-coaches  ;  400  ditto  chairs  ;  7000  flreets,  lanes,  courts,  and  alleys, 
and  150,000  dwelling- houfes,  containing,  as  has  been  already  obl'erved, 
about  1,000,000  inhabitants,  who,  according  to  a  late  ehimate,  conlume 
annually  the  following  articles  of  provifions 

Black  cattle  — —  —  — 

Sheep  and  lambs  —  —  — - 

Calves  —  —  — ■ 

Swine  —  —  — - 

Pigs  _  —  _  —  — * 

Poultry,  and  wild  fowl  innumerable 
Mackarel  fold  at  Billingfgate  — -  — — 

Oyfters,  bulhels  —  —  — 

Small  boats  with  cod,  haddock,  whiting,  &c.  over  1 
and  above  thofe  brought  by  land-carriage,  and  > 
great  quantities  of  river  and  lait-filh.  J 

Butter,  pounds  weight,  about  —  *— 

Cheefe,  ditto,  about  —  —  — 

Gallons  of  milk  — -  —  — — 

Barrels  of  throng  beer  —  —  — 

Barrels  of  fmall  beer  —  — -  — 

Tons  of  foreign  wines  —  —  — 

Gallons  of  rum,  brandy,  and  other  diihilled  7 
waters,  above  —  —  3 

Pounds  weight  of  candles,  above  —  — 

London  bridge  was  firfl:  built  of  Hone  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  about 
the  year  1163,  by  a  tax  laid  upon  wool,  which  in  conrfe  of  time  gave 
rife  to  the  notion  that  it  was  built  upon  wool-packs :  from  that  time  it 
has  undergone  many  alterations  and  improvements,  particularly  fmce  the 
year  1756,  when  the  houfes  were  taken  down,  and  the  whole  rendered 
more  convenient  and  beautiful.  The  paflage  for  carriages  is  31  feet 
broad,  and  feven  feet  on  each  fide  for  foot  paflcngers.  It  crofies  the  Thames, 
where  it  is  915  feet  broad,  and  has  at  prefent  19  arches  of  about  20  feet 
wide  each,  but  the  centre  one  is  confiderably  larger. 

Weftminfter-bridge  is  reckoned  one  of  the  rnofh  complete  and  elegant 
ftrudhures  of  the  kind  known  in  the  world.  It  is  built  entirely  of  Hone, 
and  extended  over  the  river  at  a  place  where  it  is  1,223  feet  broad; 
Which  is  above  300  feet  broader  than  at  London-bridge.  On  each  lids 
is  a  fine  balullrade  of  ftone  with  places  of  flicker  from  the  rain.  Ther 
ftidth  of  the  bridge  is  44  feet,  having  on  each  fide  a  fine  foot-way  for 
paflengers.  It  confifis  of  14  piers,  and  13  large,  and  two  fmall  arches, 
all  femicircular,  that  in  the  centre  being  76  feet  wide,  and  the  reft  de- 
c/eafing  four  feet  each  from  the  other ;  fo  that  the  two  leak  arches  of  the 
13  great  ones  ate  each  52  feet.  It  is  computed  that  the  value  of'4o,cool. 
in  flone,  and  other  materials,  is  always  under  water.  This  magnificent 
ftrudture  was  begun  in  1738,  and  finiflied  in  1750,  at  the  expence  of 
389,000!.  defrayed  by  the  parliament. 


98,244 
71  ',123 
194,-60 
1  *6,932 
52,000 

14,740,000 

HS,536 

1,398 

16,000,000 

20,000,000 

7,000,000 

V7M9+ 

79^495 

3)°+4 

I 1,000,000 
1 1,000  0:0 


*  Neither  of  the  ancient  and  famous  cities  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  Rome,  had 
ever  {hipping  or  trade  fufficient  to  employ  fo  many  hands,  nor  were  capable  of  fur-. 
uifliing  provifions,  firing,  or  other  necelFar.es  for  their  fupport. 


Black.- 
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Black-friars-br idge  falls  hothing  fhort  of  that  of  Weftminflcr,  either 
in  magnificence  or  workmanfhip  ;  bur  the  firuation  of  the  ground  on  the 
two  fiiores,  obliged  the  architect  to  employ  elliptical  arches  ;  which, 
however,  have  a  very  fine  effect  ;  and  many  perfons  even  prefer  it  to 
Weftminfler  bridge.  This  bridge  was  begun  in  1760,  and  finilhed  in 
3.770,  at  the  expence  of  152, '40!.  to  be  difeharged  by  a  toll  upon  the 
paflengerg.  It  is  fituaied  almoft:  at  an  equal  diltance  between  thole  of 
’Weftminfler  and  London,  commands  .a  view' of  the  Thames  from  the  lat¬ 
ter  to  Whi  ehall,  and  difeovers  the  majefty  of.  St..  Paul’s  in  a  very  link¬ 
ing  manner. 

The  cathedral  of  St.  Paul’s  is  the  rnoft  capacious,  magnificent  and  re¬ 
gular  ptoteftant  church  in  the  world.  The  length  within  is  500  feat ; 
ai:d  hs  height  from  the  marble  pavement  to  the  crofs,  on  the  top  of  the 
cupola,  is  340.  It  is  built  of  Portland  Itone,  according  to  the  Greek 
and  Roman  orders,  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  after  the  model  of  St.  Peter’s 
at  Rome,  io  which  in  tome  refpefts  it  is  iuperior.  St.  Paul’s  church  is 
the  principal  wotk  of  Sir  Chriilopher  Wren,  and  undoubtedly  the  only 
work  of  the  fame  magnitude  that  ever  was  completed  by  one  man.  fie 
lived  to  a  great  age,  and  finifhed  the  building  37  years  after  he  himlelflaid- 
the  fir  ft  itone.  It  rakes  up  fix  acres  of  ground,  though  the  whole  length 
of  this  church  n  eafures  no  more  than  the  width  of  St.  Peter’s.  The  ex¬ 
pence  of  rebuilding  it  alter  the  fire  of  London,  was  defrayed  by  a  duty  on 
coals,  and  is  computed  at  a  million  fh  rling. 

Weftminfter-abbev,  or  the  collegiate  church  of  Weftminfler,  is  a  ve¬ 
nerable  pile  of  building,  in  .the  Gothic  tafte.  It  was  firft  built  by  Ed- 
waid  the  Conftffor;  king  Henry  III.  rebuilt  it  from  the  ground,  and 
Henry  Vlf.  added  a  fine  chapel  to  the  ealt  end  of  it  ;  this  is  the  repofi- 
tory  of  the  deceafed  Britifh  kings  and  nobility  ;  and  here  are  alio  monu¬ 
ments  created  to  the  memory  of  many  gieat  and  illuftrious  perfonages, 
commanders  by  fea  and  land,  phih  fophers,  poets,  &c.  Jn  the  reign  of 
queen  Ann,  4000I.  a  year  out  of  the  coal  dury,  was  granted  by  parlia¬ 
ment  for  keeping  it  in  repair. 

The  iiilide  of  the  church  of  St,  Stephen’s  YV allbrook,  is  admired  for 
its  lightnefs  and  elegance,  and  does  honour  to  the  memory  of  fir  Chrif- 
topher  Wren.  The  fame  may  be  find  of  1  he  ileeples  of  Sr.  Maty-le-Bow, 
and  St.  Bride’s,  which  are  fu ppoi'ed  to  be  the  mod  complete  in  their, 
kind  of  any  in  Europe,  though  archite.ture  has  laid  down  no'  rules  for 
fuch  erection.  Few  churches  in  and  about  London  are  without  fome 
beauty.  The  fimplicity  of  the  portico  in  Covent-Garden  is  worthy  the 
pure  ft  ages  cf  ancient  architecture.  That  of  Sr.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields 
would  be  noble  and  linking,  could  it  be  feen  from  a  proper  point  of 
view.  Several  of  the  new  churches  are  built  in  an  elegant  tafte,  and 
even  fome  of  the  chapels  have  gracefujnefs  and  proportion  to  recom¬ 
mend  them.  The  Bahqueting-houfe  at  Whitehall,  is  but  a  very  fma.l 
•part  of  a  noble  palace  defigmd  bv  Inigo  Jones,  for  the  royal  refideiicc, 
and  a.s  it  now  Hands,  under  all  its  difadvantages,  its  fymmetry,  and  orna¬ 
ments,  are  in  the  higheft  ftyle  and  execution  of  architecture. 

Weftnvinfter-hall,  though  on  the  outiide  it  makes  a  mean,  and  no  very 
advantageous  appearance,  is  a  noble  Gothic  building,  and  is  fa’d  to  he 
the  largeit  room  in  the  world,  whole  roof  is  not  fupported  with  pillars, 
it  being  220  feet  long,  and  70  broad.  The  roof  is4he  fined  of  its  kind 
that  can  be  fecn.  Here  are  held  the  coronation  fcaits  of  our  kings  and 

queens : 
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queens  ;  aifo  the  courts  of  chancery,  king’s-bench,  and  common-pleas, 
and  above  flairs,  that  of  the  exchequer. 

That  beautiful  column,  called  the  monument,  erefted  at  the  charge  of 
the  city,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  oi  its  being  deltroved  by  fire,  is  juft- 
lv  worthy  ot  notice.  This  column,  which  is  of  the  Doric  order,  ex¬ 
ceeds  all  the  obelilks  and  pillars  of  the  ancient-,  it  being  202  feet  h  gh, 
with  a  flair-cafe  in  the  middle  to  afcend  to  the  balcony,  which  is  about 
3c  feet  {hurt  of  the  top,  ftom  whence  there  are  o  her  flops,  made  for  p?  r- 
fons  to  look  out  at  the  top  of  all,  which  is  tafbioned  iike  an  tun,  with  a 
flame  ifluingfrom  it.  O11  the  bafe  of  the  monument,  next  the  ftreer,  the 
deilrudfion  ot  the  city,  and  the  relief  given  to  the  fufierers  by  Charles  II. 
and  his  brother,  is  emblematically  reprefented  in  bas  relief.  The  north 
and  louth  Tides  of  the  bale  haveiach  a  Latin  infeription,  the  one  deferib- 
ing  its  dreadtul  deiolation*,  and  the  other  its'fplendid  refurn-eflion  ;  and 
on  the  eaft  fide  is  an  infeription,  fhevving  when  the  pillar  was  begun  and 
finifhed.  Tlie  charge  of  eretfing  this  monument,  which  was  begun  by 
hr  Chriftopher  Tv  reh  in  1671,  and  fin  idled  by  him  in  1677,  amounted  to 
upward  of  13,000!. 

The  Royal  Exchange  is  a  targe  noble  building,  and  is  laid  to  have  coil 
above  8o,oool. 

The  terrace  in  the  Adelphi  is  a  vciv  fine  piece  of  architecture,  and  has 
laid  open  one  of  the  finefl  profpecAs  in  the  wot  Id. 

We  might  here  give  a  deferi ption  of  the  Tower,  Bank  of  England, 
ti  e  New  Treafurv,  the  Admiralty-office,  and  ihe  Horfe-gurds  at  White¬ 
hall,  the  Manfion-houle,  or  houfe  of  the  lord-mayor,  the  Cuftom-houfe, 
Excife-office,  India-houfe,  and  a  vafl  number  of  other  public  buildings  ; 
betide  the  magnifieient  edifices  raifed  by  our  nobility  ;  as  lord  Spencer's 
houfe,  Marlborough- houfe,  and  Buckingham-houfe  in  Sr.  James’s-paik  ; 
the  earl  of  Chefterfield’s  houfe  near  Hyde-park;  the  duke  of  Devon- 
flure  s,  and  the  late  earl  of  Bath's,  in  Picadillv  ;  lord  Shelburne's  in 
Berkelev-iquare  ;  Nortbumberland-houie  in  the  Snand  :  the  dukes  of 
Bedford’s,  and  Montague-houfe  f,  in  Bloomfbury  ;  with  a  number  of 

others 


*  Which  may  be  thu?  rendered  :  “  In  “he  year  of  Chrift,  1666,  Sep.  2.  eaflwr.rd 
from  hence,  at  the  diflance  of  202  feet  (the  height  of  this. column)  a  terrible  fire 
broke  out  at  midnight ;  which,  driven  on  by  a  high  wind,  not  only  wafted  the  adja¬ 
cent  parts.  but  ado  very  remote  places,  with  incredible  crackling  and  fury.  It  con- 
fumed  £3  churches,  the  city  gates,  Guildhall,  many  public  ftrudlures,  hofpital-, 
fchocls,  libraries,  a  vaft  number  of  ftately  edifices,  j  2,000  dwellirg-houfes,  aud  4C0 
ifreets.  Ol  the  26  wards  it  utterly  defiroj-ed  15,  and  left  eight  others  ihattced  and 
bail  burnt.  1  he  ruins  of  the  city  were  436  acres,  from  the  Tower  by  the  Thames 
fide  to  the  Temple  church;  and  from  the  north-caft  along  the  wall  to  Holborn  bridge. 
To  the  tftates  and  fortunes  of  the  citizens  it  was  mercilef-,  hut  to  their  lives  very 
favourable,  that  it  might  in  all  things  refemhle  the  laid  conflagration  of  the  world. 
T  he  dtftrudfioti  was  hidden;  for  in  a  fmail  fpace  of  time  the  city  was  feen  n .1  ii 
flourifhing,  and  reduced  to  nothing.  Three  days  after,  when  this  fatal  fire  Lad  baffled 
a  1  human  counfels  and  endeavours,  in  the  opinion  of  all,  it  hopped,  a=  it  were  by  a 
command  from  heaver,  and  was  on  every  fide  extinguifhed.” 

f  The  Jiritiih  Mufeum  is  eepofited  in  Montague-houfe.  Sir  Hanes  Sloane,  hart, 
(who  died  in  175-.)  may  not  improperly  be  called  the  founder  of  the  Britifh  Mufeum  ; 
for  its  being  eftablifhed  by  parliament,  was  only  in  confequence  cf  his  leaving  byy.iii 
his  noble  colledlion  of  natural  hiftory  bis  large  library,  and  his  numerous  curiofrties, 
which  coft  him  50,0021.  to  the  ufc  of  the  public,  on  condition  that  the  ■  arhament 
would  pa\  2c,ocoi.  to  his  executors,  To  this  coliedlion  were  added  the  t,  ottoman  li¬ 
brary 
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others  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  ;  but  thefe  would  be  fufficient  to  fill  A 
Jarge  volume.  \  _  -I 

This  great  and  populous  city  is  happily  fupplied  with  abundance  of 
frefli  water,  from  the  Thames  and  the  New  river  •,  which  is  not  only  of 
inconceivable  fervice  to  every  family,-  but  by  means  of  fire-plugs  every 
where  difperfed,  the  keys  of  which  are  depofited  with  the  parilh  officers, 
the  city  is  in  a  great  ineafure  .{ecu red  from  the  fpre.rding  of  fire  ;  for  thefe 
plugs  are  no  foouer  opened  than  there  are  vaft  quantities  of  water  to  iup- 
ply  the  engines. 

This  plenty  of  water  has  been  attended  with  another  advantage,  it  has 
given  rife  to  feveral  companies,  who  infure  houfes  and  goods  from  fire  ; 
an  advantage  that  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  nation  on  earth  : 
the  premium  is  fmall,  and  the  recovery  in  cafe  of  lofs,  is  eafy  and  certain. 
Every  one  of  thefe  offices  keep  a  fet  of  men  in  pay,  who  are  ready  at  all 
hours  to  give  their  afliilance  in  cafe  of  fire  ;  and  who  are  on  all  occafions 
extremely  bold,  dexterous,  and  diligent :  but  though  all  their  labours 
fhould  prove  unfuccefsful,  the  perfon  who  fuffers  by  this  devouring  ele¬ 
ment,  has  the  comfort  that  muft  arife  from  a  certainty  of  being  paid  the 
value  (upon  oath)  of  what  he  has  infured. 

If  the  ul'e  and  advantage  of  the  public  magnificence  is  confidered  as  a  na¬ 
tional  concern,  it  will  be  found  to  be  of  the  utmoft  confequence,  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  welfare  of  mankind,  as  that  attention  to  it,  which  encourage¬ 
ment  will  produce,  muft  neceffarily  flimulate  the  powers  of  invention  and 
ingenuity,  and  of  courie  create  employment  for  great  numbers- of  artifts, 
who,  exclulive  of  the  rewards  of  their  abilities,  cannot  fail  of  ftriking  out 
many  things  which  will  do  honour  to  themfelves,  and  to  their  country. 
This  confideration  alone,  is  without  doubt  highly  worthy  of  a  commercial 
people  :  it  is  this  which  gives  the  preference  to  one  country,  in  conrpa rifon 
with  another,  and  it  is  this  which  diftinguilhes  the  genius  of  a  people  in 
the  mod  fti  iking  manner. 

Before  the  conflagration  in  1666,  London  (which,  like  mod:  other 
oreat  cities,  had  arifen  from  i'mall  beginnings)  was  totally  inelegant,  in¬ 
convenient,  and  unhealthy,  of  which  latter  misfortune  many  melancholy 
proofs  are  authenticated  in  hi  dory,  and  which,  without  doubt,  proceeded 


Ibrary,  the  Harlc-i'an  manuferipts,  colledted  by  the  Oxford  family,  and  purchafed  like* 
wife  by  the  parliament,  and  a  colledtion  of  books  given  by  the  late  major  Edwards. 
His  late  majefly,  in  confideration  of  its  great  ufefulnefs,  was  gracionfly  pleafed  to  3dd 
thereto  the  royal  libraries  of  books  and  manuferipts  collected  by  the  feveral  kings  of 

England.  .  .  , 

The  Sloanian  collection  confilts  of  an  amazing  number  of  curiofities  ;  among  which 
ere,  the  library,  including  books  of  drawings,  manuferipts,  and  prints,  amounting  to 
about  50,000  volumes.  Medals,  and  coins,  ancient  and  modern,  20,000.  Cameos 
and  intaglios,  about  700.  Seals  268.  Veffels,  &c.  of  agate,  jafper,  &c.  542.  An¬ 
tiquities,  1,125.  Precious  {tones,  agate,  jafper,  &c.  2,2 56.  Metais,  minerals,  ores, 
&c.  2,725-  Cryftal,  fpais,  &c.  1,864.  Foflils,  flints,  ftones,  1,275.  Earths,  fands, 
faits,  1,035.  Bitumens,  fulphurs,  amber,  &c.  399.  Talcs,  micie,  Sec.  388.  Corals, 
Lunges,  &c.  2,421.  TeftaCea,  or  fhells.  Sec  5,843-  Echini,  echinitse,  Sec.  659. 
Afteriautrochi,  entrochi,  & c.  241.  Cruftac®,  crabs,  lobfters,  &c.  353.  Stella:  ma¬ 
rina:,  ftar-fi(hes,  £tc.  173.  Fifh,  and  their  parts,  &c.  1,555.  Birds,  and  their  parts, 
egas,  and  the  nefts  of  different  lpecies,  1,172.  Quadrupeds,  & c.  I,8S6.  Vipers,  fef- 
pents,  &c.  521.  Infedts,  &c.  5,439.  Vegetables,  12,506.  Hortus  ficcus,  or  vo¬ 
lumes  of  dried  plants,  334.  Humani,  as  calculi,  anatomical  preparations,  756. 
Mifcellaneous  things,  natural,  2,cg8.  Mathematical  inftruments,  55.  ^  catalogue 

vf  all  the  above  is  written  in  a  number  of  large  volumes. 
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from  the  narrownefs  of  the  ftreets,  and  the  unaccountable  proje&ions  of 
the  buildings,  that  confined  the  putrid  air,  and  joined  with  other  cir- 
cumft.mces,  t'uch  as  the  want  of  water,  rendered  the  city  leldom  free 
from  pclti len t ial  devaftation.  The  fire  which  confumed  the  great etf  part 
of  the  city,  dreadful  as  it  was  to  the  inhabitants  at  that  time,  was  pio- 
duftivc  of  conjcquences,  which  made  ample  amends  for  the  Ioffes  fuf* 
tained  by  individuals;  a  new  city  arofe  on  the  ru  ns  of  the  old  ;  but, 
though  more  regular,  i«pen,  convenient,  and  healthful  than  the  former, 
yet  it  by  no  means  anlwered  to  the  characters  of  magnificence  or  elegance, 
in  many  particulars;  and  it  is  ever  to  be  lamented  (fuch  was  the  infatua¬ 
tion  of  thofe  times)  that  the  magnificent,  elegant,  and  ufeful  plan  of  the 
great  fir  Chriftopher  Wren,  was  totally  disregarded  and  Sacrificed  to  the 
mean  and  felfifh  views  of  private  property  :  views  which  did  irrepar¬ 
able  injury  to  the  citizens  themfelves,  and  to  the  nation  in  general ;  for 
had  that  great  architect’s  plan  been  followed,  what  has  often  been  affert* 
ed,  muff  have  been  the  rcfult ;  the  metropolis  of  this  kingdom  would  in- 
contellably  have  been  the  molt  magnificent  and  elegant  city  in  the  uni- 
verfe,  and  of  confequence  mult,  from  the  prodigious  refovt  of  foieigners 
of  dillinCtion  and  talte  who  would  have  vili red  it,  have  become  an  inex- 
hauftible  fund  of  riches  to  this  nation.  But  as  the  deplorable  b  indnefa 
ot  that  age  has  deprived  us  of  lo  valuable  an  acquiliiion,  it  is  become 
abfolutely  neceffary  that  fonte  efforts  fhould  be  made  to  render  the  prefent 
plan  in  a  greater  degree  anfvverable  to  the  character  of  the  richcft  and 
moil  powerful  people  in  the  world. 

The  plan  of  London,  in  its  prefent  State,  will  in  many  inftances  ap-» 
pear  to  very  moderate  judges,  to  be  as  injudicious  a  aifpofition  as  can  eafily 
be  conceived  for  a  city  of  trade  and  commerce,  on  the  border  of  fo  no¬ 
ble  a  river  as  the  Thames.  The  wharfs  and  quays  on  its  banks  are  ex¬ 
tremely  mean  and  inconvenient.  And  the  want  of  regularity  and  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  ftreets  of  the  city  of  London,  and  the  mean  avenues  to 
many  parts  of  it,  are  aifo  circumftances  that  greatly  leffen  the  grandeur 
af  its  appearance.  Many  of  the  churches,  and  other  public  buildings, 
ire  likewife  thruft  up  in  corners  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  might  tempt  fo- 
eigners  to  believe,  that  they  were  defigned  to  be  concealed.  The  im* 
movements  of  the  city  of  London  for  fome  years  pad,  have  however 
teen  very  great ;  and  the  new  ftreets,  which  are  numerous,  are  in  gene- 
al  more  fpacious,  and  built  with  greater  regularity  and  elegance. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  upon  the  banks  of  the  nobleff  river  in 
iurope,  was  a  chain  of  inelegant,  ruinous  houfes,  known  by  the  name 
if  Durham-yard,  the  Savoy,  and  Somerfet  Houfe.  The  firft,  being 
•rivate  property,  engaged  the  notice  of  the  ingenious  Adams,  who  open- 
d  the  way  to  a  piece  of  feenery,  which  no  city  in  Europe  can  equal. 
)n  the  fide  of  Durham-Yard  was  raifed  upon  arches  the  pile  of  the 
We! phi,  celebrated  for  its  enchanting  profpetft,  the  utility  of  its  wharfs, 
nd  its  fubtei raneous  apartments  anlwering  a  variety  of  purpofes  of  gv- 
eral  benefit.  Contiguous  to  the  Adelphi  Hands  the  Savoy,  the  property 
f  government,  hitherto  a  nuifance  ;  and,  adjoining  to  the  Savoy,  to¬ 
wards  the  Temple,  flood  Somerfet-Houfe,  where,  being  the  property  of 
overnment  alio,  a  new  pile  of  buildings  for  public  offices  has  been  ercct- 
d;  and  here,  in  a  very  magnificent  edifice,  are  elegant  apartments  ?p- 
ropriated  for  the  ufe  of  the  Royal  Soc'ety,  the  Royal  Academy  of 
abating  and  fculpture,  and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

R  Though 
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Though  a  variety  of  circumftances  Lave  hitherto  been  dmdvantagcoua. 
to  the  embell.fliment  of  the  metropolis,  it  mull  at  the  fame  time  be  ac- 
knowledgetl,  that  a  fpirit  of  improvement  feems  univerfal  among  all  de¬ 
grees  of  people.  The  very  elegant  and  neceffary  method  of  paving  and 
enlightening  the  It  reels,  is  felt  in  the  rnofl  fenlible  manner  by  all  ranks 
and  degrees  of  people.  The  roads  are  continued  for  feveral  miles  around 
upon  the  fame  model;  and,  excl ufive  of  lamps  regularly  placed  on  each 
fide,  at  fhort  diftances,  are  rendered  more  lecure-by  watchmen  ftationed 
within  call  of  each  other.  Nothing  can  appear  more  brilliant  than  thofe 
lights  when  viewed  at  a  dilbince,  efpecially  where  the  roads  run  acrofs  ; 
and  even  the  princip  d  ftrects,  fuch  as  Pall-Mall,  New  Bond-ftreet,  Ox- 
ford-llreet,  &c.  convey  an  idea  of  elegance  and  magnificence. 

Among  the  lift  of  improvements  worthy  notice,  may  be  included  the 
Six  Cl-iks  Office,  in  Chancery-lane,  and  that  very  fubftantial  building 
in  the  Old  B  if  y,  which  does  honour  to  a  people  celebrated  for  their 
eleanlinefs,  and  for  their  humanity.  Here  the  unfortunate  debtor  will  no 
longer  be  annoyed  by  the  dr  adful  rattle  of  chains,  or  by  the  more  horiid 
founds  i fitting  from  the  lips  of  thofe  wretched  beings,  who  fet  defiance 
to  all  laws  divine  and  human  ;  and  here  alio  the  offender,  whofe  crime  is 
not  capital,  may  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  a  tree  open  air. 

Foreigners  have  been  puzzled  to  account  how  it  happens,  that  the  mo- 
narebs  of  the  richtft  nation  in  Europe  fhould  be  fo  indifferently  lodged  ; 
efpecially  as  Charles  I.  whole  finances  were  but  low,  compared  to  fome 
of  his  fucceflors,  had  he  lived  undiftur.bed,  would  more  than  probably 
have  completed  the  auguft  plan  which  Inigo  Jones  drew  for  a  royal  pa¬ 
lace,  and  which  would  have  been  every  way  fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  an 
Englifh  monarch.  The  truth  is,  his  fon  Charles  II.  though  he  had  a 
fine"  tafte  for  architecture,  diffipated  his  revenues  upon  his  pleafures. 
The  reign  of  his  brother  was  tro  ffiort  for  fuch  an  undertaking.  Perpe¬ 
tual  wars  during  the  reigns  of  king  William  and  queen  Anne,  left  the 
parliament  no  money  to  iparc  for  a  palace.  The  two  lucceeding  snonai  ebs 
were  indifferent  as  to  fuch  a  piece  of  grandeur  in  England  ;  and  though 
feveral  fchemes  were  drawn  up  for  that  purpofe,  yet  they  came  to  no¬ 
thing,  efpecia  ly  as  Three  millions  of  money  were  neceffary  for  carrying 
it  into  execution. 

Windlor  callle  is  the  only  fabric  that  deferves  the  name  of  a  royal  pa¬ 
lace  in  England  ;  and  that  chiefly  through  its  beautiful  and  commanding 
fituation  ;  "which,  with  the  form  of  its  conftruClion,  rendered  it,  before 
the  introduction  of  artillery,  impregnable.  Hampton-eourt  was  the  fa¬ 
vourite  refidence  of  king  William.  It  is  built  in  the  Dutch  tafte,  and 
has  fomc  good  apartments,  and,  like  Windfor,  lies  near  the  Thames. 
Eoth  tbtfe  palaces  have  fome  good  pictures;  but  nothing  equal  to  the 
magnificent  coll  Ction  made  by  Charles  I.  and  diffipated  in  the  time  of 
the  civil  wars.  The  cartoons  of  Raphael,  which  for  defign  and  expref- 
fion  are  reckoned  the  mafter-pieces  of  painting,  have  by  his  prefenr  ma- 
jefty  been  removed  from  the  gallery  built  for  them  at  Hampton-courr,  to 
the  Queenh  palace,  formerly  Buckingham -houfe,  in  St.  James’s  Park. 
The  palace  of  St-  James’s  is  commodioir,  but  has  the  air  of  a  convent, 
and  thar  of  Kenfington,  which  was  purchafed  from  the  finch  family  by 
king  William,  is  remark  . bl  only  for  its  gardens.  Other  houfis,  though 
belonging  to  the  king,  are  far  from  deferving  the  name  of  royal. 

Next  to  thefe,  if  not  fuperior,  in  magnificence  and  expenfive  decora¬ 
tions,  ate  many  private  feats  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  all 
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over  the  kingdom,  wherein  the  amazing  opulence  of  the  Englifh  nation 
fiiines  forth  in  its  fulleft  point  of  view.  Herein  alfo  the  princely  fortunes 
of  the  nobility  are  made  fubfervient  to  the  fintfl:  claflical  talk  -  uiineis 
the  feats  of  earl  Temple  and  carl  Pembroke.  At  the  feat  of  the  latter, 
more  remains  of  antiquity  are  to  be  found  than  are  in  the  pofieilion  of  any 
other  fubjetfl  in  the  world. 

But  thole  capital  houfes  of  the  Engliflt  nohiliiy  and  gentry  have  an 
excellency  diilindl  from  what  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  the 
globe,  which  is,  that  all  of  them  are  complete  without  and  within,  all 
the  apartments  and  members  being  fuiiable  to  each  other,  both  in  con- 
firudlion  and  furniture,  and  all  kept  in  the  higheft  prefervation.  It  often 
happens,  that  the  houfe,  however  elegant  and  colily,  is  not  the  princi¬ 
pal  objeft  of  the  feat,  which  confilts  in  its  hortulane  and  rural  decora¬ 
tions.  Villas,  opening  landfcapes,  temples,  all  of  them  the  refulr  of 
that  enchanting  art  of  imitating  nature,  and  uniting  beauty  with  magni¬ 
ficence.  Of  which  the  following  are  the  moll  diflinguifned,  viz. 

The  earl  of  Pembroke’s,  at  Wilton,  in  Wiltlhire. 

L  rd  Clifford's,  King’s-Welion,  Gloucefterlhire, 

Duke  of  Beaufort’s,  Badmington-Magna,  ditto. 

Earl  Spencer’s,  Wimbledon,  Surry. 

The  late  fir  Gregory  Page’s,  Blackheath,  Kent. 

The  late  earl  Tdney’s,  Epping  Forell,  Eflex, 

Duke  of  Grafton’s,  Eufton  Hall,  Suffolk. 

Earl  of  O;  ford’s,  Houghton,  Norfolk. 

Duke  of  Marlborough's,  Blenheim,  Oxfordlhire. 

Earl  nf  Litchfield’s,  Ditchley,  ditto. 

Earl  Temple’s,  Stowe,  Buckinghamlhire. 

Earl  of  Bute’s,  Luton  Hoo,  Bedfordfhire. 

Earl  of  Winchelfea’s,  Okeham,  Rutlandlhire. 

Earl  of  Stafford’s,  Broughton,  Northamptonlhire. 

Earl  of  Pomfret’s,  Eatlon,  ditto. 

Earl  Spencer’s,  Althorp,  ditto. 

Earl  of  Exeter’s,  Stamford,  ditto. 

Duke  of  Norfolk’s,  Workfop,  Nottinghamfhire. 

Duke  of  Devonfiiirc’s,  Chatfworth,  Deibylhire. 

Lord  Scarfdale’s,  near  Derby. 

Mr.  Aillabie’s,  Studley  Park,  Yorkfhire. 

Earl  of  Carlille’s,  at  Callle  Howard,  ditto. 

Duke  of  Northumberland’s,  at  Alnwick,  Northumberland;  and  Sion- 
Houfe,  Middlelex. 

Lord  Clive’s,  Claremont,  Surry. 

Earl  of  Inchiquin’s,  Cl  efdcn  houfe,  Buckinghamlhire. 

Earl  of  Harrington’s,  at  Peterfliam,  Surry. 

1  he  late  countefs  of  Leicefter’s,  Holkham-Houle,  Noifolk. 

Lord  Defpencer’s,  Mereworth  Caflle,  Kent. 

Lord  Edgecombe’s,  Mount  Edgecumbe,  Cornwall. 

Lord  Byron’s,  Newftead  Abbey,  Nottinghamfhire. 

Mr.  Hoare’s,  Stourton  Park,  W'bfhire. 

'Lhc  late  Marquis  of  Rockingham’s,  Wentworth  Houfe,  Yorklh’re. 

Lord  Petre’s,  Thornton,  Ellcx. 

It  cannot  be  expelled  that  I  fhould  here  enter  into  a  particular  detail  of 
all  the  cities  and  towns  of  England,  which  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of 
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this  work:  I  (hall,  therefore,  only  touch  upon  fome  of  the  mod  confi- 
derable. 

Bribed  is  reckoned  the  fecond  city  in  the  Britifli  dominions  for  trade, 
wealth,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants.  It  (lands  upon  the  north  and 
fouth  (ides  of  the  river  Avon,  and  the  two  parts  of  the  city  are  connect¬ 
ed  by  a  (tone  bridge,  i  he  city  is  not  well  built  ;  but  it  is  fuppoied  to 
contain  15,000  houfes,  and  9s. 000  inhabitants.  Here  is  a  cathedral  and 
eight' en  pari  (It  churches,  befides  (even  or  eight  other  places  of  worlhip. 
On  the  north  fide  of  a  large  fquare,  called  Queen’s  fquare,  w  hich  is 
adorned  with  rows  of  trees,  and  an  equedrian  ftatue  of  Wiiliam  the 
Third,  there  is  a  cullom  houfe,  with  a  quay  half  a  mile  in  length,  faid 
to  be  one  of  the  molt  commodious  in  England,  for  (hipping  and  landing 
of  merchants  goods.  The  exchange,  wherein  the  merchants  and  traders 
meet,  is  all  of  iree  (lone,  and  is  one  of  the  beft  of  its  kind  in 
Europe. 

York  is  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  pleafantly  fitunted  on  the  river 
Oufc  ;  it  is  very  populous,  and  furrounded  uith  a  good  wall,  through 
which  are  four  gates,  and  five  pofterns.  Here  are  leventecn  pttrifh- 
churches,  and  a  very  noble  cathedral,  or  minder,  it  being  one  of  the 
fined  Gothic  buildings  in  England.  It  extends  in  length  525  feet,  and 
in  breadth  1 10  feet.  The  nave,  which  is  the  larged  of  any  in  the  world, 
excepting  that  of  St.  Peter’s  church  at  Rome,  is  four  feet  and  a  half  wi¬ 
der,  and  eleven  feet  higher,  than  that  ot  St.  Paul’s  cathedral  at  London. 
At  the  wed  end  are  two  towers,  con  needed  and  fupported  by  an  arch, 
which  forms  the  wed  entrance,  and  is  reckoned  the  larged  Gothic  arch  in 
Europe.  The  windows  arc  finely  painted,  and  the  front  of  the  choir  is 
adorned  with  dames  of  all  the  kings  of  England  from  William  the  Nor¬ 
man  to  Henry  VI.  and  here  are  thirty-two  flails,  ali  of  fine  marble  with 
pillars,  each  confiding  of  one  piece  of  alabader.  Here  is  alio  a  very 
neat  Gothic  chapter-houfe.  Near  the  cathedral  is  the  aflembly-houfe, 
which  is  a  noble  flrudhire,  and  which  was  defigned  by  the  late  earl  of 
Burlington.  This  city  has  a  done  bridge  of  five  arches  over  the  river 
Oufe. 

The  city  of  Exeter  was  for  fume  time  the  feat  of  the  Wed-Saxon  kings ; 
and  the  walls,  which  at  this  time  enclofe  it,  were  built  by  king  Atheldan, 
who  encompafied  it  alfo  with  a  ditch.  It  is  one  of  the  firb  cities  in  Eng¬ 
land,  as  well  on  acco  mt  of  its  buildings  and  wealth  as  its  extent  and  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants.  It  has  fix  gates,  and,  ineluding  its  fuburbs, 
is  mote  than  two  miles  in  circumference.  There  are  fixteen  pari ih 
churches,  befides  chapels,  and  five  large  meeting-houfes,  within  the 
walls  of  this  city.  The  trade  of  Exeter  in  ferges,  perpetuans,  long-ells, 
druggets,  kerfeys,  and  other  woollen  goods,  is  very  great.  Ships  come 
lip  to  the  city  by  means  of  fiuices.  Thcie  was  a  long  and  very  ancient 
bridge  over  the  river  Ex,  with  houfes  on  both  fides,  except  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  but  now  is  about  one  half  taken  down,  and  an  arm  turned  to  join  it 
to  the  fiately  new  bridge  built  on  a  line  with  the  fore-dreet. 

The  city  of  Glouceder  (lands  on  a  pleafant  hill  with  houfes  on  every 
delcent,  and  is  a  clean,  well  built  town,  with  the  Severn  on  one  fide,  a 
branch  of  which  brings  (hips  up  to  it.  The  cathedral  here  is  an  ancient 
and  magnificence  drudtme,  and  there  are  alfo  five  parifh  churches.  Here 
is  a  good  done  bridge  over  the  river,  befides  a  quay,  a  wharf,  and  a 
cuftom  houfe  :  but  the  trade  of  this  citj  is  much  lei's  confidcrabie  than  it 
was  formerly. 
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Litchfield  ftands  in  a  valley,  three  miles  fouth  of  the  Trent,  and  is 
divided  by  a  dream  which  runs  into  that  river.  The  cathedral  was 
founded  in  the  year  1148:  it  was  much  damaged  during  the  civil  war, 
but  was  fo  completely  repaired  fi>on  after  the  Redoration,  that  it  is  now 
one  of  the  nobleil  Gothic  ftrudlures  in  England.  Litchfield  is  thought 
to  be  the  moll  confiderable  city  in  the  north- well  ot  England,  except 
Cheller. 

Chefter  is  a  large,  populous,  and  wealthy  city,  with  a  noble  bridge, 
that  has  a  gate  at  each  end,  and  twelve  arches  over  the  Dee,  which  falls 
into  the  fea.  It  has  eleven  pari  (lies,  and  nine  well  built  churches.  The 
flreets  are  generally  even  and  fpacious,  and  eroding  one  another  ill 
flralght  lines,  meet  in  the  centre.  The  walls  were  fiilt  eiedtcd  by  Edel- 
fleda,  a  Mercian  lad}',  in  the  year  908,  and  join  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
city  to  the  caftle,  from  whence  there  is  a  pleafant  walk  round  the  city 
upon  the  walls,  excep.t  where  it  is  intercepted  by  fome  of  the  towers  over 
the  gates;  and  from  whence  there  is  a  profpedt  of  Flintlhiie,  and  the 
mountains  of  Wales. 

Warwick  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  appears  to  have  been  of 
eminence  even  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  It  ftands  upon  a  rock  of 
frec-ftone,  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon  :  and  a  way  is  cut  to  it  through  the 
rocks  from  each  of  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  town  is  populous,  and 
the  ftreets  are  fpacious  and  regular,  and  all  meet  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  The  principal  ornament  of  the  place  is  a  caftle  belonging  to  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  Handing  upon  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  on  a  rock  which 
rifes  40  feet  perpendiculaily  above  the  level  of  that  river;  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  to  the  catlle  is  a  fine  terrace,  50  feet  above  the  fame  level,  from 
whence  there  is  a  beautiful  and  exrenfive  profpeft  of  the  river,  and  of 
the  country  beyond  it.  The  apartments  of  the  caftle  are  adorned  with 
many  original  pictures  of  Vandyke,  and  other  great  inafters. 

The  city  of  Coventry  is  large  and  populous  :  it  has  a  handfome  town- 
lioufe,  and  twelve  noble  gates.  Here  is  alio  a  fpacious  market  place 
with  a  crofs  in  the  middle,  60  feet  high,  which  is  adorned  with  llatucs  of 
feveral  kings  of  England  as  large  as  ti  e  life. 

Salifbury  is  a  large,  neat,  and  well-built  city,  fi ruared  in  a  vallcv,  and 
watered  by  the  Upper  Avon  on  the  weft  and  fouth,  and  by  the  Bourne 
on  the  eaft.  The  ftreets  are  generally  fpacious,  and  built  at  right  angles. 
The  cathedral,  which  was  finiflied  in  1358,  at  the  expence  of  above 
26,000  pounds,  is,  for  a  Gothic  building,  the  moll  elegant  and  regular 
in  the  kingdom.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  lanthorn,  with  a  beautiful  fpire 
of  free-done  in  the  middle,  which  is  410  feet  high,  being  the  tallcft  in 
England.  Th'e  length  of  the  church  is  478  feet,  the  breadth  is  76  feet, 
and  the  height  of  the  vaulting  80  leet.  The  church  has  a  cloifter,  which 
is  150  feet  fquare,  and  of  as  fine  workmanfliip  as  am  in  England.  The 
chapter-houfe,  which  is  an  odtagmi,  is  150  leerin  circumference ;  and 
yet  the  roof  bears  all  upon  one  finall  pillar  in  the  centre,  fo  much  too 
weak  in  appearance  for  the  fupport  of  fuch  a  prodigious  weight,  tha-  the 
condrudfion  of  this  building  is  thought  one  of  the  greateft  curiolities  in 
England. 

The  cii y  of  Bath  took  its  name  from  fome  natural  hot  baths,  for  the 
medicinal  waters  of  which  this  place  has  been  Eng  celebrate  ,  and  much 
frequented.  The  feafons  for  drinking  the  Bath-waters  are  the  ipting  and 
autumn;  the  fpring  feaion  begins  with  April,  and  ends  with  June  ;  the 
autumn  feaien  begins  with  September  and  lalls  to  December,  and  lome 
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patients  remain  here  all  the  winter.  In  the  fpring,  this  place  is  mofl  fre¬ 
quented  for  health,  and  in  the  autumn  for  pleafure,  when  at  leaf!  two 
thirds  ot  the  company,  confiding  chiefly  of  perfons  of  tank  and  fortune, 
come  to  partake  of  the  amufements  of  the  place.  In  fome  feafons  there 
have  been  no  lefs  than  8ooo  perfons  at  Bath,  belides  its  inhabitants. 
Some. of  the  buildings  lately  erefted  here  are  extremely  elegant,  particu¬ 
larly  Queen’s  Square,  the  North  and  South  Parade,  the  Royal  Forum, 
and  the  Circus. 

Nottingham  is  pleafamly  fituated  on  the  afeent  of  a  rock,  overlooking 
the  rive/ Trent,  which  runs  parallel  with  it  about  a  mile  to  the  l'outh, 
and  has  been  made  navigable.  It  is  one  of  the  neatelf  places  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  has  a  confiderable  trade. 

No  nation  in  the  world  can  fliew  fuch  dock-yards,  and  all  convenien¬ 
ces  for  the  conftrudtion  and  repairs  of  the  royal  navy,  as  Portfmouth, 
(the  mofl  regular  fortification  in  England),  Plymouth,  (by  far  the  bed 
dockyard)  Chatham,  Woolwich,  and  Deprtoid.  The  royal  hofpital  at 
G  eenvvich,  far  fuperannuated  feamen,  is  icarccly  exceeded  by  any  royal 
palace  for  its  magnificence  and  expence.  In  fhort,  every  town  in  Eng- 
lai  d  is  noted  for  fome  particular  production  or  manufacture,  to  which  its 
building  and  appearance  are  generally  fitted  ;  and  though  England  con¬ 
tain*  many  excellent  and  commodious  fea-poits,  yet  all  of  them  have  an 
immed  ate  connection  with  London,  which  is  the  common  centre  of  na¬ 
tional  commerce. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  This  article  is  copious,  and  has 
been  well  diCufled  in  former  publications,  many  of  which  are  maftcr- 
pleces  in  their  kind.  It  is  well  known  that  commerce  and  manufactures 
have  taifed  ihe  Englifli  to  be  the  firlt  and  molt  powerful  people  in  the 
world.  Hi (lories  1  reviews,  on  this  head,  would  be  tedious.  It  is  fuffici- 
Cnt  then  to  fay,  that  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that  England 
began  'O  f.  el  her  true  weight  in  the  fcale  of  commerce.  She  planned 
fome  fettlements  in  America,  particularly  Virginia,  but  left  the  expence 
attendin'/  them  to  be  defrayed  by  her  iubjeCIs  5  and  inc-cd  fhe  was  too 
p /ft  11  mi  ms  to  carry  her  own  notions  of  trade  into  execution.  James  I. 
entered  upon  great  and  beneficial  fehemes  for  the  Englifli  trade.  The 
Eaft  India  company  owes  to  him  their  fuccefs  and  exiltencc,  and  Biitifit 
America  f.w  her  moft  flourifhing  colonies  rife  under  him  and  his  family. 
The  fpt  ii  of  commerce  went  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  liberty,  and 
thriu.h  die  Stuarts  were  not  friendly  to  the  latter,  yet,  during  the  reigns 
of  the  prin  es  of  that  family’,  the  trade  of  the  nation  was  gieatly  incieaf- 
ed.  It  is  not  within  our  defign  to  follow  commerce  through  all  her  fluc- 
t  an.ns  and  dates.  This  would  be  an  idle  attempt,  and  it  has  already 
t  .Ven  c;  huge  volumes.  The  nature  of  a  geographical  work  requires  on¬ 
ly  a  repo  miration  of  ’he  prefent  (late  of  commerce  in  every  countrv  ;  and, 
in  this'  ii,  ot.  I  flatter  myfelf  that  I  Avail  be  able  to  treat  of  it  with  more 
piTcifion  than  former  writers  upon  the  fame  fubjeCt. 

Thr  prefent  fvftem  of  Englifli  politics  may  properly  be  f.iid  to  have  ta¬ 
ken  •  i 1  c  in  the  reign- of  queen  Elizabeth.  At  this  time  the  proteftant  re¬ 
ligion  vv.-s  eftabliflied,  which  naturally  allied  us  to  the  reformed  ftates,  and 
m  ,de  all  the  Popifli  powers  our  enemies. 

We  began  in  the  fame  reign  to  extend  our  trade,  by  which  it  became 
per  Alary  for  11s  alfo  to  watch  the  commercial  progrefs  of  our  neighbours, 
and,  if  "not  to  incommode  and  obftrutft  their  traffic,  to  hinder  them  from 
impairing  ours. 
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We  then  likevvife  fettled  colonies  in  America,  which. was  become  the 
great  feene  of  European  ambition  ;  for,  feeing  with  what  trcafurcs  the, 
Spaniards  were  annually  enriched  from  Mexico  and  Peru,  every  nation 
imagined  that  an  American  confjueft  or  plantation  would  certainly  fill  the 
mother-country  with  gold  and  lilver. 

The  difeoveries  of  new  regions,  which  were  then  every  day  made,  the 
profit  of  remote  traffic,  and  the  necettitv  of  long  voyagts,  produced,  in  a 
few  years,  a  great  multiplication  of  (hipping.  The  fi a  was  confideted  as 
the  wealthy  element;  and,  by  degrees,  a  new  kind  of  fovereignty  arofe, 
called  naval  dominion. 

As  the  chief  trade  of  Europe,  fo  the  chief  maritime  power  was  at  firil 
in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguefe  and  Spaniards,  who,  by  a  compaft,  to 
which  the  confent  of  other  princes  was  not  afked,  had  divided  the  newly 
difeovered  countries  between  them  :  but  tbe  crown  of  Portugal  having 
fallen  to  the  king  of  Spain,  or  being  feized  bv  him,  lie  was  mailer  of  the 
fliipping  of  the  two  nations,  with  which  he  kept  all  the  coafts  of  Europe 
in  alarm,  till  the  Armada,  he  had  railed  at  a  vaft  expence  for  the  conqueft 
of  England,  was  deftroyed  ;  which  put  a  flop,  and  almotl  an  end,  to  the 
naval  power  of  the  Spaniards. 

At  this  time  the  Dutch,  who  were  opprefled  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
feared  yet  greater  evils  than  they  felt,  refolved  no  longer  to  endure  the  in- 
folcnce  of  their  matters ;  they  therefore  revolted,  and  after  a  ftruggle  in 
which  they  were  aflifted  by  the  money  and  forces  of  Elizabeth,  erected  an 
independent  and  powerful  commonwealih. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries  had  formed  their  fyttetn 
of  government,  and  fome  remiffion  of  the  war  gave  them  leifure  to  form 
fchemes  of  future  profperity,  they  eafily  perceived  that  as  their  territo¬ 
ries  were  narrow,  and  their  numbers  fmall,  they  could  preferve  them- 
felves  only  by  that  power  which  is  the  conl’equcnce  of  wealth  ;  and  that 
by  a  people  whole  country  produced  only  the  necefiaries  of  life,  wealth 
was  not  to  be  acquired  but  from  foreign  dominions,  and  by  tranfporta- 
tion  of  the  products  of  one  country  into  another. 

From  this  neceflity,  thus  juftly  ettimated,  arofe  a  plan  of  commerce, 
which  was  for  many  years  profecuted  with  an  induttry  and  luccels  per¬ 
haps  never  feen  in  the  world  before;  and  by  which  the  poor  tenants  of 
mud-walled  villages  and  iir.paflable  bogs  eredted  themfehes  into  high  and 
mighty  dates,  who  let  the  greateft  monarchs  at  defiance,  whole  alliam  e 
was  courted  by  the  proudeft,  and  whole  power  was  dreaded  by  the  hercefl: 
nations.  By  the  eftublilhmtnt  of  this  flate  theie  arofe  to  England  a  new 
ally,  and  a  new  rival. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  'eventeenth  century,  uhich  leems  to  be  the 
period  deflined  for  the  change  o  the  face  of  Euro,  e,  France  beg  in  firil 
to  rile  into  power,  a  ,d  from  defending  her  own  provinces  with  difficulty 
and  fludluu  ing  fuccefs,  to  threaten  her  neighbours  w  .th  incYoachmepts 
and  devafiations.  Henry  IV.  having,  after  a  long  ftrugg’-e,  obtained  the 
crown,  found  ir  eafv  o  govern  nob.es,  exhaulled  in  cl  w>  arieu  by  a  ng 
civil  war;  an.  having  com pofed  the  dilpu  es  bet  wen  th:  prow-flam  id 
Papitts,  fo  as  io  ob  ain,  t  leaft,  a  truce  tor  b  th  parries  w  at  ’e  me 
to  accumula:e  tveafure,  and  r.  file  lorces,  which  h-  piopoie  t .  >  1 1  a  -  c  m- 
ployed  in  a  d- fign  of  fi  ttu-  g  k>r  e'C  t-e  balauct  oi  For  > pi  .  0  this 

great  f  heme  he  liv  i  nor  f.  lie  the  vanity  or  k  1  1  d  ia  ,  ..iium  nt  ; 
lor  he  was  murdered  in  the  miult  of  his  nr  1  cy  prej  arati.  no. 
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The  French,  however,  were  in  this  reign  taught  to  know  th  ir  own 
pow-.r  :  nd  the  great  ceCgns  of  a  king,  whole  wudom  they  fc.d  fo  long 
expe  :e  cec,  even  though  they  were  not  brought  to  actual  experiment, 
ci..  '.'ed  them  to  con  tide  r  themfeives  as  m-. tiers  cf  the  deitiny  of  their 
Brigh  hours  :  and  :o~rn  that  time  he  who  ihall  nicely  examine  their  fchemes 
ar.d  conduit,  will  end  that  they  began  to  take  an  air  of  fuperiority  to 
w hi .h  the  •  had  neve-  pretended  before  ;  ar.d  that  they  have  been  always 
err.pl  ycd  more  cr  lets  optm.iy,  in  fchemes  of  dominion,  though  with  fre¬ 
quent  interruption?  ror.:  uomeftic  troubles. 

'•"•"her.  ’ueer.  Zfszubeth  entered  upon  the  government,  the  cuftoms  pro- 
cuced  r.l  :  ,occi.  a  year  ;  at  the  Reitoration  they  were  let  to  farm  for 
ncCjOt  l.  and  produced  ccnflderably  a:  eve  double  that  futn  before  the 
Revel  for.  The  people  of  London.  before  we  had  any  plantation?, 
and  v.  hen  o  r  trace  was  inconflderabie,  were  computed  it  about  ico.ooo  ; 
at  the  death  o’  queen  Elizabeth,  they  were  ir.creafed  to  i;c,oco,  and 
arc  r  ow  above  fix  times  that  number.  In  thode  days  w  e  had  not  only 
rival  "tores,  but  flips  from  our  neighbours.  Germany  ramified  us 
with  all  things  made  of  metals,  even  to  nails ;  wine,  paper,  linen,  and 
a  rhoufand  other  t  .ings,  c^me  from  Fiance.  Portugal  furniflied  us 
w  :h  fugars  :  all  the  produce  of  .America  was  poured  upon  us  from 
Spain;  and  the  Veaeti-ns  and  Genoefe  retailed  to  us  the  commodities 
of  the  E  ft  Indies  at  their  own  price.  In  flum,  the  legai  intereft  of 
money  was  twelve  per  cent.  2nd  the  common  price  of  our  land  ten  or 
twelve  tears  pure  cafe.  We  my  add,  that  our  manufactures  were  few, 
and  th  .  fe  but  indifferent ;  the  umber  of  Englifh  merchants  very  fmall, 
and  our  Gripping  much  inferior  to  what  lately  belonged  to  the  American 
colonies. 

Such  was  the  frate  of  our  trace  when  this  great  princefs  came  to  the 
throne ;  but,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  the  limits  of  our  under¬ 
tax: -g  do  not  permit  us  to  make  a  detail  of  the  gradual  progrefs  of  com¬ 
mence  face  the:  regn  :  we  flatter  ourselves,  however,  that  the  Brl- 
*i£h  reader  will  nor  be  cifpleafed  with  the  following  view  of  our  exten¬ 
sive  trade,  2t  present  carried  on  through  the  various  nations  of  the 
globe. 

Great  Britain  is,  cf  all  other  countries,  the  mof:  proper  for  trade; 
as  well  frem  its  fituation  as  an  ’land,  as  from  the  freedom  and  ex¬ 
cellency  of  its  conftiruticn,  and  from  its  natural  products,  ana  con  id - 
derf  le  manufactures.  For  expos taticc,  our  country  produces  many 
of  tre  molt  lubftanual  and  neceflarv  commodities  :  as  buster,  cheefe, 
com,  ca-t’.e,  wool,  iron,  lead,  tin,  copper,  leather,  c  pperas,  pit-coal, 
a: jib,  saffron,  Sec.  Our  corn  lometimes  preserves  other  countries  iron 
framing.  O.r  horfes  are  the  mods  ferviceable  in  the  world,  and 
high! v  valued  by  all  nafons  for  their  hardinefs,  beauty,  and  itretsgth. 
With  beef,  mutton,  pork,  poultry,  b’/cuir,  we  victual  not  only  our  own 
fleets,  but  many  foreign  veflels  that  come  and  go.  Our  iron,  we  ex¬ 
port  manufactured  in  great  guns,  carcafles,  bombs,  See.  Prodigious, 
and  aim  ft  incredible,  is  the  value  iikewife  or  o  her  goods  from  hence  ex- 
per-d ;  viz.  h  u?,  flax,  hemp,  hats,  {hues,  household -duff,  ale,  beer, 
red-herring?,  pilchards,  falmon,  oyftcrs,  liquorice,  watches,  ribbands, 
toys,  &c.  “ 

There  is  fcarcely  a  manufadiure  in  Europe  but  what  is  brought  to  great 
pencdlion  in  England;  and  therefore  i:  is  perfectly  unnecensry  to  er.u- 
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merate  them  all.  The  woollen  manufa&ure  is  the  mo  ft  confiJerable, 
and  exceeds  in  goodnefs  and  quantity  that  ol  any  other  nation. 
Hardware  is  another  capital  article  ;  lock',  edge-tools,  guns,  (words, 
and  other  arms,  exceed  any  thing  of  the  kind  ;  household  utenliis  of 
brafs,  iron,  and  pewter,  all'o  are  very  great  articles  ;  and  our  clocks 
and  watches  are  in  great  efteem.  There  are  but  few  manufactures 
in  which  we  are  defective.  In  thofe  of  lace  and  paper  we  do  not 
feeni  to  excel,  though  they  are  greatly  advancing  ;  we  import  much 
more  than  we  fhould,  if  the  duties  on  Britifti  paper  were  taken  off. 
As  to  foreign  traffic,  the  woollen  manufacture  is  (till  the  great  foundation 
and  fupport  of  it. 

The  American  colonies  are  the  objeCts  which  would  naturally  have 
firft  prefented  themfelves,  before  the  unhappy  conteft  between  them 
and  the  mother  country  commenced  ;  but  as  a  feparation  hath  taken 
place,  and  no  commercial  treaty  as  yet  eftabliftied,  little  can  now  be 
faid  of  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  However, 
to  keep  in  remembrance  what  our  trade  was,  as  well  as  to  fhew 
what  it  might  have  been,  had  wifer  men  prelided  at  the  helm,  and 
avoided  the  conteft,  I  (hall  treat  of  the  colonies  in  this  place,  nearly 
in  the  fame  manner  as  would  have  been  done  before  the  war  broke  out. 
And  in  confidering  them  in  this  view,  they  may  be  divided  into  two 
daffies  ;  poffieffirns  on  the  continent,  and  thofe  in  the  iflands  which  go 
under  the  name  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

I  fhall  rank  the  poffieffions  in  North  America,  under  the  heads  of  the 
following  colonies,  viz.  Hudfon’s  Bay,  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  Ca¬ 
nada,  Nova-Scotia,  New-England,  Rhode-Ifiand,  ConneCficur,  Nevv- 
Hampfhire,  New-York,  Pennfylvania,  Maryland,  North-Carolina, 
South-Carolina,  Georgia,  Eaft  and  Weft  Florida.  The  chief  commo¬ 
dities  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  thofe  colonies,  were  wrought  iron, 
fteel,  copper,  pewter,  lead  and  brafs,  cordage,  hemp,  fail-cloth,  (hip- 
chandlery,  painter’s-colours,  millinery,  hofiery,  haberdaftiery,  gloves, 
hats,  broad-cloths,  fluffs,  flannels,  Colchefter  bays,  long-ells,  filks,  gold 
and  filver  lace,  Manchefter  goods,  Britilh,  foreign,  and  Trifli  linens, 
earthen  wares,  grind-ftones,  Birmingham  ,and  Sheffield  wares,  toys, 
fadlery,  cabinet-wares,  feeds,  cheefe,  ftrong  beer,  fmoking  pipes,  fnuffs, 
wines,  (pints,  and  drugs ;  Eaft  India  goods,  books,  paper,  leather,  belides 
many  other  articles,  according  to  the  different  wants  and  exigencies  of 
the  different  colonies,  impoflible  to  be  enumerated  here. 

The  commodities  exported  from  America  to  Great  Britain,  and  other 
markets,  were  tobacco,  rice,  flour,  bifeuit,  wheat,  beans,  peas,  oats, 
Indian  corn,  and  other  grain  ;  honey,  apples,  cyder,  and  onions;  fait- 
beef,  pork,  hams,  bacon,  venifon,  tongues,  butter,  and  cheefe ;  prodi¬ 
gious  quantities  of  cod,  mackarel,  and  other  fiftt,  and  nfli  oil ;  furs  and 
(kins  of  wild  beads,  fuch  as  bear,  beaver,  otter,  fox,  deer,  and  racoon  ; 
horfes,  and  live  flock  ;•  timber,  planks,  marts,  boards,  ftaves,  ffiingles, 
pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine  ;  (flips  built  for  fale  ;  flax,  flax-feed,  and  cot¬ 
ton  ;  indigo,  pot-aCh,  bees-wax,  tallow,  copper  ore,  and  iron  in  bars 
and  in  pigs ;  beftdes  many  other  commodities,  peculiar  to  the  climes  and 
foil  of  different  provinces.  The  following  is  a  flare  of  the  trade  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  as  it  exifted  before  the  differences 
broke  out  between  them,  marking  at  the  fame  time  the  commercial 
{Length  and  (hipping  of  the  colonies, 
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Colonies.  Ships. 


RuclfbnV  Bay  —  —  4 

Labrador  American  refills  1 


720  —  - 

/ 

Newfoundland  (  3000  boats) 

3S0 

Canada  — 

— 

34 

Nova  Scotia  — 

— 

0 

New  England  —  — 

Rli«tk  Aland,  Cunne&icut,  1 

46 

and  New  Hampfhire 

/ 

1 

New  York  — 

— 

3® 

Peafylvania  — 

— 

35 

Virginia  and  Maryland 

— 

33° 

North  Carolina  — 

— 

34 

S^uth  Carolina  — 

1 4° 

Georgia  — 

— 

24 

iaft  Flor'da  — 

— 

2 

We  1  ditto  — 

JO 

1,078 
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Great  Britain. 

the  Colonic*- 

3  30 

y.  16,000 

£■  *9>34a 
49,050 

20,560 

"4 

O 

O 

24^,000 

408 

105,000 

107,000 

71 

26,500 

38,000 

55* 

355,000 

370,500 

36 

12,000 

1 14,500 

33° 

531,000 

516,000 

39° 

6 1  r  ,000 

7015.,  500 

3,96° 

865,000 

1 ,040,000 

408 

18,000 

08,450 

j,68o 

36  5,000 

395,666 

2.40 

49,000 

74,200 

24 

7,°c° 

63,000 

no 

97,000 

2  ?,9  JO 

3,3:0,90° 

3,924,206 

The  principal  iflands  belonging  to  the  Englifh  in  the  Weft  Indies,  are 
Jamaica,  Batbadoes,  St.  Chiiflopher’s,  Grenada,  Antigua,  St.  Vincent, 
Dominic  1,  Anguilla,  Nevis,  Montferrat,  the  Bermudas  or  Summer 
lo.tnd',  and  the  Bahama  or  Lucayan  Iflands  in  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

i  he  Englilh  trade  whh  their  Weft  India  Iflands  conlifts  chiefly  in  fu- 
gars,  rum,  cotton,  logwood,  cocoa,  coffee,  pimento,  ginger,  indigo, 
materials  for  dyers,  mahogany  and  manchineel  planks,  drugs,  and  pre- 
ferves  5  for  thefe  the  exports  from  England  are  olnaburgs,  a  coarfe  kind 
of  linen,  with  which  the  Well  Indies  now  clothe  their  ilaves ;  linen  of 
all  forts,  with  broad  cloth  and  kerftes,  for  the  planters,  their  overfeers 
and  families;  filks  and  fluffs  for  their  ladies  and  houfehold  fervants  ; 
bats  ;  red  caps  for  their  (laves  of  both  flexes ;  (lockings  and  flioes  of  all 
forts;  gloves  and  millinery  ware,  and  perukes,  laces  lor  linen,  woollen, 
and  filks  ;  ftrnrrg  beer,  pale  beer,  pickles,  candles,  butter,  and  cheefe  ; 
Iron  ware,  as  flaws,  files,  axes,  hatchets,  chillis,  adzes,  hoes,  mattocks, 
gouges,  planes,  augres,  nails ;  lead,  powder,  and  fliot ;  brafs  and  cop- 
per  wares;  toys,  coals,  and  pantiles;  cabinet  wares,  fnuffs,  and  in  ge¬ 
neral  whatever  is  railed  or  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  ;  all'o  Negroes 
from  Africa,  and  all  torts  of  India  goods. 

The  trade  of  England  to  the  E fit  Indies  ponftitutes  one  of  the  molt 
ftupendous  political,  as  well  as  commercial  machines,  that  is  to  be  met 
with  in  hiftroy.  The  trade  itielf  is  exclufive,  and  lodged  in  a  company, 
which  has  a  temporary  monopoly  of  it,  in  conftderation  of  money  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  government.  Without  entering  into  the  hiftory  of  the 
Ball  India  trade,  within  thefe  twenty  yea's  paft,  and  the  company’s  con¬ 
cerns  in  that  country,  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that,  belide-  their  fettle- 
mtn's  on  the  coaft  of  India,  which  they  enjoy  under  certain  reliriftions 
fc.  aft  of  parbamert ;  they  have,  through  the  various  internal  revolu¬ 
tions  which  have  happened  a’  Indjft.tn,  and  the  ambition  or  avarice  of 
the'-r  fervar.t-  end  ifi  ers.  acqfi.ed  fuch  territorial  pofteilions,  as  vender 
them  the  mod  form?  'a1  ft  commercial  republic  (for  fo  it  may  be  called 
5n  i"  re  it  tit  a  tie.  n )  that  H  been  known  in  the  world  finer  -he  de¬ 
molition  of  Car  hage.  Their  revenues  are  only  known,  and  that  but 
imperfectly,  to  tire  directors  of  tire  company,  who  arc  chofen  by  the 
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proprietors  of  the  flock  ;  but  it  has  been  publicly  affirmed,  that  they 
amount  annually  to  above  three  millions  and  a  half  flcrling.  The  ex- 
pences  of  the  company  in  fort',  fleets,  and  armies,  for  maintaining  thole 
acquifitions,  are  certainly  very  great  ;  but  after  thefe  are  defrayed,  the 
company  not  only  cleared  a  vatl  fum,  but  was  able  to  pay  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  yearly  for  a  certain  time,  partly  by 
way  of  indemnification  for  the  expences  of  the  public  in  protecting  the 
company,  and  partly  as  a  tacit  tribute  for  thofi:  poffeffions  that  are  ter¬ 
ritorial,  and  not  commercial.  This  republic,  therefore,  cannot  be  laid 
to  be  independent ;  and  it  is  hard  to  fay  what  form  it  may  take  when  the 
term  of  the  bargain  with  the  government  is  expired.  For  many  years 
paft,  the  company’s  fervants  abroad  have  enriched  and  ferved  themiclves 
more  than  the  company  or  the  public. 

This  company  exports  to  the  Eaft  Indies  all  kinds  of  woollen  manu- 
fadluie,  all  forts  of  hard-ware,  lead,  bullion,  and  quickfilver,  Their 
imports  confifts  of  gold,  diamonds,  ravv-lilks,  drugs,  tea,  pepper,  arrack, 
porcelain  or  China  ware,  falt-petre  for  home  confumption  ;  and  of 
wrought  filks,  muffins,  callicoes,  cottons,  and  all  the  woven  manufac- 
tutes  of  India,  for  exportation  to  foreign  countries.  I  fliall  now  proceed 
to  a  concife  view'  of  the  Englifh  trade  to  other  countries,  according  to 
the  lareft  and  rnoft  authentic  accounts. 

To  Turkey,  England  fends  in  her  own  bottoms,  woollen  cloths,  tirr, 
lead,  and  iron,  hard-ware,  iron  utenfils,  clocks,  watches,  verdegris, 
fpices,  cochineal,  and  logwood.  She  imports  from  thence  raw-iilks, 
carpets,  fkins,  dying  drugs,  cotton,  fruits,  medicinal  drugs,  coffee,  and 
fome  other  articles.  Formerly,  the  balance  of  this  trade  was  about 
500,000b  annually,  in  favour  of  England.  The  Englifli  trade  was  af¬ 
terwards  diminifhed  through  the  practices  of  the  Ftench  ;  but  the  Tur¬ 
key  trade  at  prefent  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  with  the  French  as  wrell  as  the 
Englifh. 

England  exports  to  Italy,  woollen  goods  of  various  kinds,  peltry, 
leather,  lead,  tin,  fifh,  and  Eaft  India  goods  ;  an'd  brings  hack  raw  and 
thrown  filk,  wines,  oil,  foap,  olives,  oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates, 
dried  fruits,  colours,  anchovies,  and  other  articles  of  luxury :  the  ba¬ 
lance  of  this  trade  to  England,  is  annually  about  200,000b 

To  Spain,  England  fends  all  kinds  of  woollen  goods,  leather,  tin, 
lead,  fifh,  corn,  iron,  and  brafs  manufactures ;  haberdafhery  wares,  af- 
fortments  of  linen  from  Germany,  and  clfew'here,  for  the  American  co¬ 
lonies  ;  and  receives  in  return,  wines,  oils,  dried  fruits,  oranges,  lemons, 
olives,  wool,  indigo,  cochineal,  and  other  dying  drugs,  colours,  gold, 
and  filver  coin. 

Portugal  formerly  was  upon  commercial  accounts,  the  favourite  ally 
of  England,  whofe  fleets  and  armies  have  more  than  once  faved  her  from 
deftrudtion.  Of  late,  her  miniftry  have  changed  their  fyftem,  and  have 
partly  fallen  in  with  the  views  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  They  have 
eftabliflied  courts,  which  ate  inconfiftent  with  the  treaties  between  Por¬ 
tugal  and  England,  and  defraud  the  Englifh  merchants  of  great  part  of 
their  capitals,  which  they  find  it  impoflible  to  recover.  They  have  likc- 
wife  eredted  two  Brazil  companies  ;  the  one  for  Marenham  and  Gran 
Para,  the  other  for  Perambuco,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  Englifh 
rights,  but  to  their  own  national  advantage.  Before  thefe  events  took 
place,  the  Englifli  trade  to  Portugal  was  highly  beneficial.  England 
fitnt  to  that  country  almoll  the  fame  kind  ol  mei chandifes  as  to  Spain, 
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and  they  received  in  return  vaft  quantities  of  wines,  with  oils,  fait,  aned 
and  moift  fruits,  dying  drugs,  and  gold  coin. 

To  France,  in  time  of  peace,  England  lends  much  tobacco,  lead,  tin, 
flume's,  horns,  and  fometimes  corn;  and  always  much  honey  at  the 
long-run  ;  and  brings  home  in  a  lmuggting  way,  a  much  greater  value 
in  wines,  brandies,  brocades,  linen,  cambrics,  lace,  velvets,  and  many 
other  prohibited  fopperies;  always  very  c  nfiUerable  to  England  s  dis¬ 
advantage.  But  as  there'WaS  no  commercial  treaty  lubtiiling  between 
England  and  France,  not  even  in  time  of  peace,  England’s  juft  lofs 
cannot  be  afeerraioed. 

England  fends  to  Flanders,  ferges,  flannels,  tin,  lead,  fugars,  and  to¬ 
bacco  ;  and  receives  in  return.  Fees,  linen,  cambrics,  and  other  arti¬ 
cles  of  luxury,  by  which  England  loies  upon  the  balance  250,0001.  fter- 
litig  yearly.  To  Germany,  England  lends  cloths  and  fluffs,  tin,  pewter, 
fugars,  tobacco,  and  Eaft  India  merchandife  ;  and  brings  thence  vaft 
quantities  of  linen,  thread,  goat  Ikins,  tinned  plates,  timbers  for  all  uies, 
wines,  and  many  other  articles'.  Before  the  late  war,  the  balance  of 
this  trade  was  thought  to  be  5co,occl.  annually,  to  the  prejudice  of 
England,  but  that  fum  is  now  greatly  reduced,  as  moft  of  ihe  German 
princes  find  it  their  intertft  to  cloihe  their  armies  in  Englilli  manufac¬ 
tures.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  trade  with  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Raffia,  which  formerly  was  againll:  England;  but  the  ba¬ 
lance  was  lately  vaftly  diminifhed  by  the  great  improvement  of  her 
American  colonies,  in  railing  hemp,  flax,  making  pot-allies,  iron-works, 
and  tallow,  all  which  u led  to  be  f urnifhed  to  her  by  the  northern  pow¬ 
ers.  The  goods  exported  to  Poland,  chiefly  by  the  way  of  Dantzic,  aie 
many,  and  the  duties  upon  them  low.  Marty  articles  are  fent  there  for 
which  there  is  no  longer  any  demand  in  other  countries.  Poland  con¬ 
forms  large  quantities  of  our  woollen  goods,  hard-ware,  lead,  tin,  fait, 
fea-coal.  See.  and  the  export  of  manufactured  tobacco  is  greater  to  Po¬ 
land  than  to  any  other  country.  The  balance  of  trade  may  Qe  eftimated 
much  in  our  favour. 

To  Holland,  EnglajMUfiSBds  an  immenfe  quantity  of  many  forts  of 
merc’nnndile ;  fuch  as  all  kinds  of  woollen  goods,  hides,  corn,  coals, 
Eaft  India,  and  Turkey  commodities,  tobacco,  tar,  lugar,  rice,  ginger, 
and  other  American  productions  ;  and  makes  return  in  fine  linen,  lace, 
cambrics,  thread,  tapes,  incle,  madder,  boards,  drugs,  whale-bone,  train- 
oil,  toys,  and  many  other  things  ;  and  the  balance  is  ulually  iuppoied  to 
be  much  in  favour  of  England. 

The  acquilitions  which  the  Englilli  made  upon  the  coaft  of  Guinea, 
particularly  their  fettlements  at  Senegal,  opened  new  fources  of  com¬ 
merce  with  Ahica.  The  French,  when  in  pofflffion  of  Senegal,  traoed 
there  for  gold,  flaves,  hides,  oftrich  leathers,  bees-wax,  millet,  ambei- 
orris,  and  above  all,  for  that  ufeful  commodity  gum  S- negal,  which  was  mo¬ 
nopolized  by  them  and  the  Dutch,  and  probably  will  again,  as  Senegal  is 
now  delivered  up  to  France  by  the  late  trea’y  of  peace.  At  prelent,  Eng'* 
land  lends  to  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  fundry  lorts  ol  coirfe  woollen  and 
Jinen,  iron,  pewter,  brafs  and  hardware  manufactures,  lead,  fiio  ,  iword9, 
knives,  fire-arms,  gunpowder,  and  glafs  manufactures.  And,  befidcs  its 
drawing  no  money  out  of  the  kingdom,  it  lately  fupplied  the  American 
colonics  with  negro  flaves,  amounting  in  number  to  above  100,000  annu¬ 
al  y.  The  other  returns  are  in  gold  du ft,  gum,  dying  and  other  drugs, 
ted  wood,  Guinea  grains,  and  ivory. 
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To  Arabia,  Perfia,  China,  and  other  parts  of  Alia,  England  fends  much 
foreign  filver  coin  and  bullion,  and  fun  dry  Englilh  manufactures  of 
woollen  goods,  and  of  lead,  iron,  and  brats  ;  and  brings  home  from 
thole  remote  regions,  mutlins  and  cottons  of  niany  various  kinds,  calli- 
coes,  raw  and  wrought  filk,  chintz ;  teas,  porcelain,  'gold-dull,  coffee, 
falt-petre,  and  many  other  drugs.  And  fo  great  a  quantity  of  thefe  va¬ 
rious  merchandifes  are  re-exported  to  foreign  European  nations,  as  more 
than  abundantly  compenfates  for  all  the  filver  bullion  which  England 
carries  out. 

During  the  infancy  of  commerce  with  foreign  parts,  it  was  judged  ex¬ 
pedient  to  grant  exclufive  charters  to  particular  bodies  or  corporations  of 
men  ;  hence  the  Ealt  India,  South  Sea,  Hudfon’s  Bay,  Turkey,  Ruffia* 
Royal  Aftican  companies  ;  but  the  trade  to  Turkey,  Ruffia  and  Africa, 
is  now  laid  open,  though  the  merchant  who  propofes  to  trade  thither,  mu  ft 
become  a  member  of  the  company,  he  fubjeiftto  their  laws  and  regulations, 
and  advance  a  Email  l'um  at  admiffion,  for  the  purpofe  of  lupporting  cou- 
i'uls,  forts,  &c. 

With  regard  to  the  general  account  of  England’s  foreign  balance,  the 
exports  have  been  computed  at  feven  millions  ilcrling,  and  its  imports  at 
five,  of  which  above  one  million  is  re-expo  tid  ;  !o  that,  if  this  calcu¬ 
lation  be  true,  England  gains,  annually  three  millions  flerling  in  trade  ; 
but  this  is  a  point  upon  which  the  mod:  experienced  merchants, 
and  ableft  calculators,  differ.  After  all  that  has  been  faid,  it  mull  be 
acknowledged,  that  many  exceptions  lie  to  particular  ellimates.  The 
valt  imDrove'ments  at  home,  in  iron,  filk,  linen  and  other  manufactures, 
and  the  imports  from  America,  mult  greatly  diminifh  the  Englilh 
imports  from  abroad.  On  the  other  hand,  fome  of  the  other  European 
nations  are  making  vigorous  efforts  for  rivalling  the  Englifh  manufac¬ 
tures.  With  what  fuccefs  they  may  be  attended,  time  alone  can  deter- 
fnine. 

I  Yet  our  foreign  trade  does  not  amount  to  onc-fixth  part  of  the  inland  ; 
the  annual  produce  of  the  natural  produGs  and  manufactures  of  England 
amounting  to  above  foity-two  millions.  The  gold  and  filver  of  England 
'is  received  from  Poitugal,  Spain  Jamaica,  the  American  colonies,  and 
Africa,  but  great  part  of  this  gold  and  filver  we  again  export  to  Hol¬ 
land,  and  tin  Eaft  Indies  ;  and  it  isfuppofed  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  fo¬ 
reign  traffic  of  England  is  carried  on  in  the  port  of  London. 

We  fhajl  conclude  this  account  of  our  trade,  with  the  following  com¬ 
parative  view  of  (hipping,  which,  till  a  better  table  can  be  formed,  may 
have  its  ufes. 

If  the  (hipping  of  Europe  be  divided  into  twenty  parts,  then, 


Grcnt-Britain,  See.  is  computed  to  have  - - .  6 

The  United  Provinces  -  -  6 

Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Ruffia  - - -  - -  2 

The  trading  cities  of  Germany,  and  the  Auftriar.  Netherlands  1 

France - - - -  — -  2 

Spain  and  Portugal  -  - -  2 

Italy,  and  the  reft  ofEurope  — ——  1 


Our  bounds  will  not  afford  room  to  enter  into  a  particular  detail  of  the 
places  where  thole  Englilh  manufactures,  which,  are  mentioned  in  the 
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above  account,  are  fabricated  ;  a  few  general  ftriCtures,  however,  may  be 
proper. 

Cornwall  and  DevonChire  fupply  tin  and  lead,  and  woollen  manufac¬ 
tures  are  common  to  almofl  all  the  wedern  counties.  Dorfetflure  makes 
cordage  for  the  navy,  feeds  an  incredible  number  of  flieep,  and  has  large 
lace  manufactures.  Somerfetffiire,  befides  furnifhing  lead,  copper,  and 
lapis  caLminaris,  has  large  manufactures  of  bone-lace,  ftockings,  and 
caps.  Bnftol  is  faid  by  fome  to  employ  20CO  maritime  veflels  of  alt 
fizes,  ceafters  as  well  as  (hips  employed  in  foreign  voyages ;  it  has  many 
very  important  manufactures  ;  its  glafs  bottle,  and  drinking-glafs,  one 
alone  occupying  fifteen  large  houfes :  its  brafs-wire  manufactures  is  al- 
fo  very  conliderable.  Valt  manufactures  of  all  kinds  (glals,  jewellery, 
clocks,  watches,  and  cutlery,  in  particular),  are  carried  on  in  London 
and  its  neighbourhood  ;  the  gold  and  filver  manufactures  of  London, 
th  rough  the  encouragement  given  them  by  the  court  and  the  nobility,  al¬ 
ready  equal,  if  they  do  noc  exceed,  thofe  of  any  country  in  Europe. 
Colchelter  is  famous  for  its  manufactures  of  bays  and  ferges  ;  and  alfo 
Exeter  for  ferges,  and  long  ells ;  and  Norwhich  for  its  excellent  fluffs, 
camelets,  druggets,  and  dockings.  Bermingham,  though  no  corpora¬ 
tion,  is  one  of  the  larged,  and  mod  populous  towns  in  England,  and 
carries  on  an  amazing  trade  in  excellent  and  ingenious  hardware  manu¬ 
factures,  paiticularly  fnuff  and  tobacco  boxes,  buttons,  fhoe-buckles, 
etwees,  and  many  other  forts  of  deel  and  brafs  wares  ;  it  is  here,  and  in 
Sheffield,  which  is  famous  for  cutlery,  that  the  true  genius  of  Englidi 
art  and  indudry  is  to  be  feen  ;  for  fuch  ate  their  excellent  inventions  for 
fabricating  hard  wares,  that  they  can  afford  them  for  a  fourth  part  of  the 
price  at  which  other  nations  can  furnilh  the  lame  of  an  inferior  kind  : 
the  cheapnefs  of  coals,  and  alt  neceffaries,  and  the  conveniency  of  fitua- 
tion,  no  doubt,  contribute  greatly  to  this. 

The  nonhen  counties  of  England  carry  oti  a  prodigious  trade  in  the 
coarfer  and  flighter  woollen  manufactures  ;  witnefs  thofe  of  Halifax, 
Leeds,  Wakefield,  and  Richmond,  and,  above  all,  Mancheder  ;  which, 
by  its  variety  of  beautiful  cottons,  dimities,  ticken,  checks,  and  the 
like  duffs,  is  become  a  large  and  populous  place,  though  only  a  village, 
and  its  highed  magidrate  a  condable.  1  might  mention  here  many  other 
manufacturing  towns  and  places  of  England,  each  of  which  is  noted  for 
fome  particular  commodity,  but  the  detail  would  become  too  bulky.  I 
mud  not  however  difmifs  this  head,  without  oblerving  the  beautiful  por¬ 
celain  and  earthen  ware  that  have  of  late  years  been  manufactured  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places  of  England,  particularly  in  Worcelterlhire  and  Staffordfhii e. 
The  Englifli  carpets,  efpeciaily  thofe  of  Axminfter,  Wilton,  and  Kidder- 
minfler,  though  hut  a  late  manufacture,  greatly  excel  in  beauty  any  im¬ 
ported  from  Turkey,  and  ;  re  extremely  durable  ;  and  confequently  are  a 
vad  faring  to  the  nation.  Paper,  which  till  very  lately,  was  imported  in 
vail  quantities  from  France  and  Holland,  is  now  made  in  every  cot  net  of 
the  kingdom,  and  is  a  mod  neceffary  as  well  as  beneficial  manufacture. 
The  parliament,  of  late,  has  given  encouragement  for  reviving  'he  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  falt-petre,  wh  ch  was  fitd  attemp'ed  in  Engl-nd  by  fir  Wal¬ 
ter  Raleigh,  but  was  dropt  afterwards  in  favour  of  the  Ea ft  India  com¬ 
pany  :  the  fuccefs  of  fuch  an  undertaking  would  be  of  irhtnenfe  benefit, 
as  well  as  fecurity  to  the  nation. 

After  all  that  has  been  faid  on  this  head,  the  feats  of  manufactures, 
ftnd  confequently  01  the  trade,  in  England.,  are  fluctuating  j  they  will  al¬ 
ways 
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fc-nys  follow  thofe  places  where  living  is  cheap,  and  raxes  are  eafy :  for 
this  reafon  they  have  been  obi'erved  of  late  to  remove  towards  the  nor¬ 
thern  counties,  where  provifions  are  in  plenty,  and  the  land  tax  \ery 
low;  add  to  this,  that  probably,  in  a  few  years,  the  inland  navigations, 
which  are  opening  in  many  parts  of  England,  will  make  vaft  alterations 
as  to  its  internal  Hate. 

A  Jhort  Jr e~iv  of  the  Stocks,  or  Public  Funds  in  England,  with  cut 

hif.orical  Account  of  the  Kafl  India ,  the  Bank,  and  the  South  £ea^ 

Companies. 

As  there  are  few  fubjedls  of  conversion  more  general  than  the  value 
of  llock,  and  hardly  any  thing  fo  little  underftood,  nothing  can  be  more 
ufeful  than  a  fhort  account  of  them,  which  we  (hall  bere  give  in  as  char 
and  concife  a  manner  as  poflible  ;  prefenting  our  readers  with  the  rationale 
of  the  flocks,  and  a  (hort  hiftory  of  the  feveial  companies,  defcribing 
the  nature  of  their  feveral  funds,  the  ufes  to  which  they  are  applied,  and 
the  various  purpofes  they  atifwer,  both  with  refpefl  to  the  government, 
the  companies  themfclves,  and  the  community  in  general. 

In  onier  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  money  tranfadiions  of  the  feveral 
companies,  it  is  proper  we  fhould  fay  fomething  of  money  in  general, 
and  particularly  of  paper  money-,  and  the  difference  between  that  and  the 
current  fpecie.  Money  is  the  ilandard  of  the  value  of  all  the  neceflaries 
and  accommodations  of  life,  and  paper  money  is  the  reprefenrative  of  that 
ftandard  to  iuch  a  degree,  as  to  fupply  its  place,  and  to  anfwcr  all  the 
purpofes  of  gold  and  filver  coin.  Nothing  is  neceflary  to  make  this  re- 
preientative  of  money  fupply  the  place  of  fpecie,  but  the  credit  of  that 
office  or  company  who  delivers  it ;  which  credit  conlifts  in  its  always  be¬ 
ing  ready  to  turn  it  into  fpecie  whenever  required.  This  is  exadlly  the 
cale  of  the  Bank  of  England  ;  the  notes  of  this  company  are  of  the  fame 
value  as  the  current  coin,  as  they  may  he  turned  into  it  whenever  the 
pofieffor  pleases.  From  hence,  as  notes  arc  a  kind  of  mcney,  the  coun¬ 
terfeiting  them  is  punifhed  with  death,  as  well  as  coining. 

The  method  of  depofiting  money  in  the  Bank,  and  exchanging  it  for 
notes,  (though  they  bear  no  intereft),  is  attended  with  many  convenien- 
cies  t  as  they-  are  not  only  fafer  than  money-  n  the  hands  of  the  owner 
himfelf,  but  as  the  notes  are  more  portable,  acd  enpibie  of  n  much  more 
eaiy  conveyance  ;  fince  a  bank  note  for  a  verv  large  fum  may  be  fent  by 
the  poll,  and,  to  prevent  the  defigns  of  robbers,  may  without  damage,  be 
cut  in  two,  and  fent  a  ttu  o  feveral  times.  Or  bills,  called  Bank  poft- 
bills,  may  be  had  by-  application  to  the  Bank,  which  are  particu!  rly-  cal- 
iculated  to  prevent  Ioffes  by  robberies,  they  being  made  payable  to  the 
order  of  the  perfon  who  rakes  them  out,  at  a  certain  number  of  davs  af¬ 
ter  fight  ;  which  gives  an  opportunity  to  flop  bills  at  the  Bank,  if  they 
fhould  be  loft,  and  prevents  their  being  fo  eafily  negociated  by  ftrangers 
as  common  bank-notes  ate  :  and  wholbevcr  confiders  the  hazard,  the  ex¬ 
pence,  and  trouble  there  would  be  in  fending  large  funis  of  gold  and  fil- 
ver  to  and  from  diftant  places,  mu  ft  alfo  conlidey  this  as  a  very  fingular 
aavantage.  Befides  which,  another  benefit  at  ends  them;  for  if  they 
are  deilroyed  by  time,  or  other  accident,  the  Bank  will,  dn  oatjf  being 
made  of  fuch  accidenr,  and  fecuritv  being  given,  pay  the  money  to  the 
perfon  who  was  in  pofieffion  of  them. 
l|  I 
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BanTi  notes  differ  from  all  kinds  of  flock  in  thefe  three  particulars: 
j.  They  are  always  of  the  fame  value.  2.  They  are  paid  off  without 
being  transferred;  and,  3.  They  bear  no  interefl ;  while  foch  are  a 
fliaie  in  a  company’s  fund,  bought  Without  any  condition  of  having  the 
principal  returned.  India  bonds  indeed  (by  fume  perfons,  though  erro- 
neoufly,  denominated  flock)  are  to  be  excepted,  they  being  made  pay¬ 
able  at  flx  months  notice,  either  on  the  lide  of  the  company^,  or  ot  the 
pofTelfor. 

By  the  word  Stock  was  originally  meant,  a  particular  fum  of  money 
contributed  to  the  eflabliflring  a  fund  to  enable  a  company  to  carry  on  a 
certain  trade,  by  means  of  which  the  perfon  became  a  partner  in  that 
trade,  and  received  a  fliare  in  the  profit  made  thereby,  in  proportion  to 
the  money  employed.  But  this  term  has  been  extended  farther,  though 
improperly,  to  fignify  any  fum  of  money  which  has  been  lent  to  the  go¬ 
vernment,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  certain  interefl  till  the  money  is 
repaid,  and  which  makes  a  part  ot  the  national  debt.  As  the  fecurity 
both  of  the  government  and  the  public  companies  is  efieemed  preferable 
to  that  of  any  private  perfon  ;  as  the  itocks  are  negociabie  and  may  be 
fold  at  any  time  ;  and  as  the  interefl  is  always  punctually  paid  when 
due  ;  fo  they  are  thereby  enabled  to  borrow  money  on  a  lower  interefl 
than  what  might  be  obtained  from  lending  it  to  private  perfons,  where 
there  is  often  feme  danger  of  lofing  both  principal  and  interetl. 

But  as  every  capital  ilock  or  fund  of  a  company  is  railed  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  purpofe,  and  limited  by  government  to  a  certain  lum,  it  neceflarily 
follows,  that  when  that  fund  is  completed,  no  flock  can  be  bought  of  the 
company  ;  though  fhares,  already  purchafed,  may  be  transferred  from 
one  perfon  to  another.  This  being  the  cafe,  there  is  frequently  a  great 
difproportion  between  the  oiiginal  value  of  the  fhares,  and  what  is  given 
for  them  when  transferred ;  for  if  there  are  more  buyers  than  fellers,  a 
perfon  who  is  indifferent  about  felling,  will  not  part  with  bis  fliare  with¬ 
out  a  confiderable  profit  to  himfelt ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  many  are 
difpofed  to  fell,  and  few  inclined  to  buy,  the  value  of  fuch  fhares  will 
.naturally  fall,  in  proportion  to  the  impatience  of  thole  who  want  to  turn 
their  Hock  into  fpecie. 

Thefe  obfervations  may  ferve  to  give  our  readers  fome  idea  ofthema- 
ture  of  that  unjuflifiable  and  difnoneft  practice  called  Stock-jobbing,  the 
myflery  of  which  confills  in  nothing  more  than  this  ;  the  perfons  con¬ 
cerned  in  that  praitice,  who  are  denominated  flock- jobbers,  make  con¬ 
trails  to  buy  or  fell  at  a  certain  diflant  time,  a  certain  quantity  of  fome 
particular  flock  ;  againft  which  time  they  endeavour  according  as  their 
contrail  is,  either  to  raife  or  lower  lucli  flock,  by  fpreading  rumours, 
and  fiitinous  ftories,  in  order  to  induce  people  either  to  fell  out  in  a  hur¬ 
ry,  and  confequently  cheap,  if  they  are  to  deliver  flock  ;  or  to  became 
unwilling  to  fell  it,  and  confequently  to  make  it  dearer,  it  they  are  to 
receive  flock.  t  - 

The  perfons  who  make  thefe  contrails  are  not  in  general  pofilmed  ot 
any  real  flock  ;  and  when  the  time  comes  that  they  are  to  receive  or  de¬ 
liver  the  quantity  they  have  contrailed  for,  they  only  pay  fuch  a  fum  of 
money  as  makes  the  difference  between  the  price  the  flock  was  at  when 
they  made  the  contrail,  and  the  price  it  happens  t>>  beat  when  the  con¬ 
trail  is  fulfilled  ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  tor  perfons  not  worth  iool. 
to  make  contrails  for  the  buying  or  felling  ico,ooi.  1.  flock.  In  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Exchange  Alley,  the  buyer  is  in  this  cats  called  the  Bull,  and 
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the  feller  the  Bear ;  one  is  for  railing  or  tolling  up,  and  the  other  for 
lowering  or  trampling  upon  the  Stock. 

Betides  thefe,  there  is  another  let  of  men,  who,  though  of  a  higher 
rank  may  properly  enough  come  under  the  fame  denomination.  Thefe 
are  the  great  monied  men,  who  are  dealers  in  dock,  and  contractors  with 
the  government  whenever  any  new  money  is  to  be  borrowed.  Thefe  in* 
deed,  are  not  fictitious,  but  really  buyers  and  fellers  of  Hock ;  but  by 
railing  fa  11  e  hopes,  or  creating  groundlefs  tears,  by  pretending  to  buy  or 
lcli  large  quantities  ot  Hock  on  a  fudden,  by  ufing  the  forementioned  fet 
ol  men  as  their  inftruments,  and  other  like  practices,  they  are  enabled  to 
raife  or  fall  Itocks  one  or  two  per  cent;  at  pleafure. 

However,  the  real  value  of  one  itock  above  another,  on  account  of  its 
being  more  profitable  to  the  proprietors,  or  any  thing  that  will  really,  or 
anly  in  imagination,  afteCl  the  credit  of  a  company,  or  endanger  the  go- 
r eminent  by  which  that  credit  is  fecured,  mult  naturally  have  a  confider- 
able  effetft  on  tne  (locks.  Thus,  with  refpeCt  to  the  intereft  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  a  fliare  in  the  Itock  of  a  trading  company  which  produces  jl.  or 
bl.  per  cent,  per  aunum,  mult  be  more  valnable  than  an  annuity  with  go¬ 
vernment  fccurity,  that  ptoduces  no  more  than  3b  or  4I.  per  cent,  per 
tnnum  ;  and  confequently  fuch  Itock  mult  fell  at  a  higher  price  than  fuch 
m  annuity;  Though  it  mult  be  obferved,  that  a  fliare  in  the  flock  of  a 
trading'  company  producing  5I.  or  61.  per  cent,  per  annum,  will  not 
fetch  fo  much  money  at  market,  as  a  government  annuity  producing  the 
amelum,  becaufe  the  fccurity  of  the  company  is  not  reckoned  equal  to 
hat  of  the  government,  and  the  continuance  of  their  paying  fo  much 
uer  annum,  is  more  precarious,  as  their  dividend  is,  or  ought  to  be,  al¬ 
ways  in  proportion  to  the  profits  of  their  trade. 

As  the  flocks  of  the  Eaft  India,  the  Bank,  and  the  South  Sea  compa- 
ties,  are  diflinguilhed  by  different  denominations,  and  are  of  a  very  dif* 
erent  nature,  we  fltall  give  a  Ihort  hiftory  of  each  ol  them,  together  with, 
m  account  of  the  different  flocks  each  is  pofiefled  of,  beginning  with  the 
iaft  India  company,  as  the  firft  eflablilhed. 

Public  trading  companies;]  Of  thefe  the  Eaft  India  company 
akes  the  lead ,  and  we  have  already  given  fome  account  of  it  as  being 
he  capital  commercial  objedi  in  England.  The  firft  idea  of  it  was  form¬ 
'd  in  queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  but  it  has  lince  admitted  of  vaft  alterations, 
ts  (hares,  or  fubferiptions,  were  originally  only  50I.  fterling,  and  its  ca- 
>ital  only  369,891b  5s.  but  the  diretflors  having  a  conliderable  dividend, 
o  make  in  1676,  it  was  agreed  to  join  the  profits  to  the  capital,  by  which 
he  (hares  were  doubled,  and  confequently,  each  became  of  iool.  value, 
ind  the  capital  739,782b  10s.  to  which  capital,  if  963,639b  the  profits 
it  the  company  to  the  year  1685,  added,  the  whole  flock  will  be 
qund  to  be  1,703,402b  Though  the  eftablifhment  of  this  company  was 
vindicated  in  the  cleared  manner  by  fir  Joiiah  Child,  and  other  able  ad¬ 
vocates,  yet  the  partiality  which  the  duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  IT. 
aad  for  his  favourite  African  trade,  the  lofles  it  fuflained  in  wars  with  the 
Dutch,  and  the  revolutions  which  had  happened  in  the  affairs  of  Indoftan, 
lamped  the  ardour  of  the  people  to  fupport  it ;  fo  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  when  the  war  broke  out  with  France,  it  was  in  a  very  inclif- 
erent  fituation.  This  was  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  its  having  no  par- 
iamentary  fantflion,  whereby  its  flock  often  fold  for  one  half  lefs  than 
t  was  really  worth  ;  and  it  was  rcfolved  that  a  new  company  fiiould  be 
;re£tcd,  under  the  authority  of  parliament. 
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The  oppofition  given  to  all  the  public  fplrited  meafures  of  king  Wil¬ 
liam,  by  faAion,  rendered  this  propofal  a  matter  of  vaft  difficulty  ;  but 
at  laft,  after  many  parliamentary  enquiries,  the  new.  fubkripnon  pre¬ 
vailed;  and  the  fubfcribers,  upon  advancing  two  millions  to  the  public 
at  8  per  cent,  obtained  an  aft  of  parliament  in  their  favour.  The  old 
fOmpany,  however,  retained  a  vail  intereft  both  in  the  parliament  and 
nation  ;  and  the  aft  being  found  in  lome  reipefts  deieftive,  fo  violent 
a  ftruggle  between  the  two  companies  arofe,  that  in  the  year  1702,  they 
were  united  by  an  indenture  tripartite.  In  the  year  1708,  the  yearly 
fund  of  8  per  cent,  for  two  millions,  was  reduced  to  5  cent,  by  a  loan 
of  1 , 2oo,oool.  to  the  public,  without  any  additional  inu  reft  ;  for  which 
confideration  the  company  obtained  a  prolongation  of  its  exclufive  pri¬ 
vileges  ;  and  a  new  charter  was  granted  to  them,  under  the  title  of 
«  The  'United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  Eaft  Indies.”  Its 
exclufive  right  of  trade  was  prolonged  from  time  to  time  ;  and  a  father 
fum  was  lent  by  the  company  in  1730,  by  which,  though  the  company’s 
privileges  were  extended  tor  thirty-three  years,  yet  the  inteiell  of  their 
capital,  which  then  amounted  to  3, 1 90,000b  was  reduced  to  three  per 
cent,  and  called  the  India  three  per  cent,  annuities. 

Thofe  annuities  are  different  from  the  trading  flock  of  the  company, 
the  proprietors  of  which,  inftead  of  receiving  a  regular  annuity,  have 
according  to  their  different  fnares  a  dividend  of  the  profits  arifing 
from  the  company’s  trade:  and  that  dividend  rifes  or  falls  accord¬ 
ing  "to  the  cireumftances  of  the  company,  either  real,  or,  as  is 
too  often  the  cafe,  pretended.  A  proprietor  of  flock  to  the  amount  of 
rooil.  formerly  had,  but  now  of  ioool.  whether  man  or  woman,  native 
or  foriegner,  has  a  right  to  be  a  manager,  and  to  give  a  vote  m  the  gene¬ 
ral  council.  Two  thoufand  pounds  is  the  qualification,  for  a  director  :!? 
the  directors  are  twenty-four  in  number,  including  the  chairman,  and  de¬ 
puty-chairman,  who  may  be  re-ele&ed  in  turn,  fix  a  year,  for  four  years 
fucceffively.  The  chairman  has  a  falary  of  200I.  a  year,  and  each  of  the 
dircifors  1 50I.  The  meetings,  or  court  of  directors,  are  to  be  held  at 
leaft  onee  a  week  ;  but  are  commonly  oftener,  being  fummoned  as  occa- 
fion  requires.  Out  of  the  body  of  direftors  are  chofen  feveral  commit¬ 
tees,  who  have  the  peculiar  infpe&ion  of  certain  branches  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  buftnefs;  as  the  committee  of  correfpondence,  a  committee  of  buy¬ 
ing  a  committee  of  treafury,  a  houfe  committee,  a  committee  of  ware- 
Iroufe,  a  committee  of  fhipping,  a  committee,  of  accounts,  a  committee  of 
law-fuits,  and  a  committee  to  prevent  the  growth  of  private  trade ; 
who  have  under  them  a  fecretary,  cafliier,  clerks,  and  warehoufe- 

The  amazing  territorial  acquifitions  of  this  company,  computed  to  be 
282,000  fquare  miles,  and  containing  thirty  millions  of  people,  muft  be 
neceffarily  attended  with  a  proportionable  increafe  of  trade*  ;  and  this 
joined  to  the  diflenfions  among  its  managers  both  at  home  and  abroad,  have; 
of  late  greatly  engaged  the  attention  of  the  legiflature.  A  reftnchon  has 
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*  According  to  lifts  laid  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  the  Company  employed 
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Between  India  and  Europe  in  carrying  cargoes  to  and 
In  the  country  trade  and  from  China,  1 1 
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cccafionally  been  laid  on  their  dividends  fora  certain  time.  From  the 
report  of  the  committee  in  1773,  appointed  by  parliament  on  India  affairs, 
it  appears  that  the  India  Company,  from  the  year  1708  to  1756,  for  the 
fpace  of  forty-feven  years  and  a  half,  divided  the  fum  of  12, 000, cool, 
or  above  28o,oocl.  per  annum,  which,  on  a  capital  of  3,190,0001. 
amounted  to  above  eight  and  a  half  per  cent,  and  that  at  the  lall  men¬ 
tioned  period  it  appeared,  that  belides  to  the  above  dividend,  the  capital 
flock  of  the  company  had  been  increafed  i8c,oool.  Confiderable  al¬ 
terations  were  made  in  the  affairs  and  conllitution  of  the  Eaft  India  Com¬ 
pany  by  an  aft  paffed  in  1773,  intitled,  “  An  aft  for  eftablifhing  cert  dn 
“  rules  and  orders,  for  the  future  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
“  Eaft:  India  company,  as  well  in  India  as  in  Europe.”  It  was  thereby 
enafted,  that  the  court  of  direftors  fhould,  in  future,  be  elefted  for  four 
years  :  fix  members  annually  but  none  to  hold  their  feats  longep  than 
four  years.  That  no  perfon  fliould  vote  at  the  eleftion  of  the  direftors, 
who  had  not  pofieffed  their  flock  twelve  months.  That  the  flock  of 
qualification  fliould,  inftead  of  500I.  as  it  had  formerly  been,  be  icool. 
That  the  mayor’s  court  of  Calcutta  fliould  for  the  future  be  confined  to 
fmall  mercantile  caufts,  to  which  only  its  jurifdiftion  extended  before  the 
territorial  acquifition.  That  in  lieu  of  this  court,  thus  taken  away,  a 
new  one  be  eftabliflied,  confiding  of  a  chief  juftice  and  three  puifne 
judges  ;  and  that  thefe  judges  be  appointed  by  the  crown.  That  a  fupe- 
riority  be  given  to  the  prefidency  of  Bengal,  over  the  other  prefidencies  in 
India.  That  the  right  of  nominating  the  governor  and  council  of  Bengal 
fliould  be  vefted  in  the  crown.  The  falaries  of  the  judges  were  alfo  fixed, 
at  8000I.  to  the  chief  juftice,  and  6000I.  a-year  to  each  of  the  other  three. 
The  appointments  of  the  governor-general,  and  council  were  fixed,  the 
firft  at  2joool.  and  the  four  others  at  io,oool.  each  annually.  This  was 
certainly  a  very  exttaordinary  aft,  and  an  immenfe  power  and  influence 
were  thereby  added  to  the  crown.  But  no  proportional  benefit  has  hi¬ 
therto  refulted  to  the  company  :  on  the  contrary,  the  new  eftabliflied 
'court  of  juftice  has  paid  fo  little  attention  to  the  manners  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  India,  and  to  the  ufages  of  that  country,  as  to  occafion  the  moft 
alarming  diicontents  among  the  natives,  and  great  diffatisfaftion  even 
among  the  company’s  own  fervants. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1783,  Mr.  Fox,  then  fecretary  of  flate, 
brought  forward  a  bill  for  new  regulating  the  company,  under  the  fuppo- 
fition  of  the  incompetency  of  the  direftors,  and  the  prefent  infolvent  ftate 
of  the  company.  The  intention  of  the  bill  was,  to  veil  the  whole  powers 
of  the  Eaft  India  Company  in  /even  direftors,  whofe  names  were  moved 
by  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  adopted  by  the  houfe  of  commons.  They 
were  to  hold  their  offices  four  years,  removeable,  like  the  twelve  judges, 
by  an  addrefs  of  either  houfe  of  parliament,  and  not  bv  any  other  power  : 
and  for  managing  the  commercial  affairs  of  the  company,  nine  gent!<m  n, 
moved  for  and  adopted  in  the  fame  manner,  were  to  afliftthem,  fubjeft  to 
their  control,  and  removeable  by  them. 

The  effeft  of  this  was,  to  veil  in  thtle  feven  direftors  the  whole  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  offices  of  every  kind  in  India,  and  at  home,  belonging  to  the 
company  ;  and  the  whole  influence  ariiing  from  the  tranfaftions  of  their 
trade,  in  the  purchafe  of  goods  for  exportation,  furnifhing  (hipping, 
flores,  and  recruits ;  the  influence  arifing  from  the  method  of  telling  their 
goods,  by  bringing  forward  or  keeping  back  goods  ar  the  fales,  or  giving 
indulgences  as  to  payments,  fo  as  to  accommodate  thofe  whofe  are  meant 
to  be  favoured  ;  the  influence  arifing  from  the  favour  they  may  fliew  to 
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thofe  who  arc  now  in  England,  and  have  left  debts  or  effedls  in  India,  as  to 
the  mode  of  bringing  home  and  recovering  their  fortunes ;  the  influence  oi 
con  radls  of  all  kinds  in  India;  of  promotions,  front  flep  to  ftep  ;  of  fa¬ 
vour  in  the  inland  trade  ;  of  intimidation  with  refpedt  to  every  perlon  notv 
there,  who  rn.iy  come  home  with  a  fortune,  both  with  regard  to  recover¬ 
ing  his  debt',  and  the  means  of  remittance,  and  with  regard  to  enqu  ries 
into  his, conduct  ;the  influence  upon  foreign  companies,  or  foreign  dates, 
who  h  ive  eflablifhmsnts  in  that  country, — who,  in  return,  may  have  the 
means  of  acting  upon  individuals  in  this  country  ;  the  iuftuence  upon 
the  native  princes  of  India,  fome  of  whom  have  already  found  the  way  of 
procuring  the  eledfions  of  members  of  parliament  ;  and  many  other  means 
of  influence,  which  is  impoffible  to  forelee,  or  to  trace. 

The  amount  of  the  whole  cannot  be  computed.  It  has  been  called  e- 
qua!  to  two  or  three  millions  a- year  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its 
magnitude  is  very  great  and  extenlive  indeed,  and  that  it  might  have  pro¬ 
duced  very  remarkable  conft  quences. 

This  power  was  nor,  indeed  taken  from  the  crown  ;  but  it  was  to  be 
placed  in  new  hands,  independent  during  four  years  equally  of  the  crown 
and  of  the  people.  Thefe  confcquences  were  luppo  ed  necelTarily  to  fol¬ 
low,  that  t he  whole  power  and  patronage  of  India  would  be  veiled  in  the 
members  of  that  prelent  ad  mini  it  rat  ion,  not  only  duiing  four  years,  but 
as  long  as  India  fliall  belong  to  this  kingdom,  and  without  any  fear  from 
a  future  parliament.  1  he  bill  puffed  the  commons ;  but,  it  etms  by  the 
fecret  influence  of  the  crown,  an  oppolition  was  formed  againft  it  in  the 
houfeof  lords,  as  placing  too  dangerous  a  power  in  the  hands  of  any  men, 
and  which  would  be  lure  to  operate  againft  the  neceffary  power  of  the 
crown  :  and,  after  long  debates,  it  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  nine¬ 
teen  peers.  The  confequence  of  this,  was  the  downfall  of  the  miniftry, 
and  a  general  revolution  of  a  cabinet. 

Various  attempts  for  a  new  bill  were  afterwards  made  y  Mr,  Put  anti 
the  new  miniftry,  but  failed,  which  occalioned,  with  other  dilputes  on 
privilege,  a  dillblution  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  The  prelent  parlia¬ 
ment  and  adminiftration  of  1784,  feem  difpofed  to  be  friendly  to  the  com^ 
pany,  whole  interells  have  been  greatly  injured  by  their  fervants  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  nabobs,  and  rajahs,  and  natives  of  India  have  been 
by  turns  harraffed  and  del'poiled  under  their  management,  and  many  parts 
of  that  fine  country  depopulated.  The  company’s  governors  abroad  have 
guards  of  i'oldieis,  and  live  in  all  the  ftate  of  iovereign  princes. 

By  the  new  bill,  which  palled  at  the  clofe  of  the  felfions  1 7 Sq ,  three 
things  were  intended. 

Firft,  the  eftablilhing  a  power  of  control,  in  this  kingdom,  by  which 
the  executive  government  in  India  is  to  be  connected  with  that  over  the 
reft  of  the  empire. 

Secondly,  the  regulating  the  condtnft  of  the  company’s  fervants  in  In¬ 
dia,  in  order  to  remedy  the  evils  which  have  prevailed  there. 

Thirdly,  the  ptoviding  for  the  punifltrnent  of  thole  perlons  who  (hall, 
neverthelel's,  continue  in  the  practice  of  crimes  which  have  brought  dif- 
grace  upon  the  country. 

Accordingly,  fix  perlons  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  king  as  coni- 
miflioners  for  the  a  If,  firs  of  India,  of  which  one  of  the  lecretaries  of  lfate 
and  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  the  time  being,  fliall  be  two, 
and  the  prefident  is  to  have  the  calling  vote,  if  equally  divided.  New 
commifiiencis  to  be  appointed  at  the  plea  lure  of  the  crown.  This  boat  d 
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is  to  fuperintend,  dire  ft,  and  control  all  afts,  operations,  and  concerns 
which  in  any  wife  relate  to  the  civil  and  military  government  or  revenues  of 
the  Britilli  territorial  pofl'elTions  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  They  arc  fworn  to  ex¬ 
ecute  the  feveral  powers  and  tiults  repoled  in  them  without  favour  or  af- 
feftion,  prejudice  or  malice,  to  any  p  erf  on  whatever.  The  court  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  company  are  to  deliver  to  this.board  all  minutes,  orders, 
and  refolutions  of  themfelves,  and  of  the  courts  of  propiietors,  and  copies  of 
all  letters,  orders,  and  inftruftious  propofed  to  be  lent  abroad,  for  their  ap¬ 
probation  or  alteration.  None  to  be  fent  until  after  fuch  previous  communi- 
ication  on  any  pretence  vvhatfoever.  The  direftors  are  flill  to  appoint  the  fer- 
vanrs  abroad,  but  the  king  hath  a  power  by  bis  fecretary  of  Hate  to  recall  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  governors  or  members  of  the  councils,  or  any  perfon  holding 
any  office  under  the  company  in  their  feitlementt,  and  make  void  their  ap¬ 
pointment.  By  this  bill  there  is  given  to  the  governors  and  council  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  a  control  over  the  other  prelidences  in  all  points  which  relate  to  any 
tranfaftions  with  the  country  powers,  to  peace  and  war,  or  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  their  forces  or  revenues  ;  but  the  council  of  Bengal  are  fubjefted 
to  the  abfolute  direftion  of  the  company  at  home,  and  in  all  cafes,  except 
thofe  of  immediate  danger  and  neceffity,  refrained  from  afting  without 
orders  received  from  hence. 

A  material  part  of  this  bill  is  direfted  alfo  againlt  the  abufes  faid  to 
;have  prevailed  in  the  civil  and  military  departments,  enjoining  a  thorough 
■revifal  of  their  eftabiiflnnents  ;  together  with  a  fuppreffion  ot  fuch  places 
as  are  found  to  be  ufelels,  and  of  fuch  exprnces  as  may  be  conveniently 
avoided.  And  in  order  to  prevent  any  delulive  fhew  of  retrenchment  in 
the  prefent  motion,  or  any  deviation  from  the  wife  fyfletn  ot  ceconomy 
at  a  future  period,  this  reform  is  direfted  to  be  conflantly  fubmitted,  in  its 
whole  fate  and  progreff,  to  the  eye  of  parliament. 

The  iaft  body  of  regulations  for  the  company’s  lervants  in  India,  ap¬ 
ply  to  offences  committed  in  that  country. 

Security  has  been  derived  to  Indian  delinquents,  from  the  circumilance 
of  their  offences  being  committed  within  the  teiritories  of  Indian  princes, 
,fo  as  not  to  come  within  the  cognifance  of  the  Bririfh  government.  This 
aft  provides  againfl  faither  evaiions  of  this  mifehievous  nature,  by  de¬ 
claring  the  offence  equally  punifliable,  in  whatever  territory  of  India  it 
is  committed.  Under  the  Ipecious  name  ot  Prrfcnts,  the  grofleft  extor¬ 
tion  has  frequently  been  cloaked  ;  and  all  auempts  to  draw  a  line  having 
proved  nugatory,  nothing  remained  but  to  put  an  entire  flop  to  the  praftice. 
The  aft,  therefore,  of  receiving  prefents,  is  declared  to  be  in  itfelf  ex¬ 
tortion,  and  punifhable  by  law  accordingly.  Of  the  fame  kind  with  thel'e 
'are  the  regulations  againlt  difobedience  of  orders ;  for  grofs  inflances  of 
which  we  need  not  go  very  far  back  into  their  hiflory  :  and  alio  againfl 
the  bargaining  for  offices,  a  mifehievous  praftice  in  all  countries,  but 
molt  fo  in  that,  where  the  means  of  plunder  are  great  ;  and  confequently, 
the  more  diflionefl  the  men,  the  higher  the  prices  which  they  can  afford 
to  offer,  from  the  profpeft  of  reimburfing  ihemfelves  by  proportionate  pe¬ 
culation.  Both  of  thefe  offences  are  accordingly  pronounced  Mitdemeanors 
at  Law  :  and  provifion  is  made  that  the  guilty  perfons  {hall  not  compound 
for  them  with  the  company,  nor  ever  be  reilored  to  appointments  in  their 
l'ervice.  Two  rellriftions  more  remain  ;  one  of  them  binds  colleftors 
and  receivers  by  oath,  from  accepting  any  private  gratuity,  over  and 
above  the  legal  tribute  :  and  the  other  guards  againfl  illicit  correfpon- 
dence  with  the  enemies  of  the  company,  and  of  Great  Britain. 

It  is  alfo,  by  this  bill,  lawful  for  the  aitorney-g^ua'al,  or  court  of  di- 
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reftors,  to  exhibit  an  information  again  ft  any  perfon  guilty  of  the  crime 
of  extortion  or  other  mifidemeanouts  committed  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  after 
the  fir  ft  of  January  1785,  which  information  is  to  be  tried  by  commif- 
fioners  feletied  from  both  houfes  of  parliament,  i  he  lords  aie  to  ballot 
for  twenty-fix  of  their  houle,  and  the  commons  for  forty  of  their  number ; 
their  names  are  again  to  be  put  into  a  box  to  be  drawn  out  by  lot,  in  pre¬ 
fence  of  three  judges  and  of  the  parties,  and  the  perlon  agamft  whom 
the  information  hath  been  exhibited  fhall  have  the  liberty  to  challange  as 
the  names  are  drawn  out,  or  the  firft  four  names  of  the  peeis,  and  the 
firft  fix  of  the  commons  which  {hall  be  drawn  out,  without  challenging, 
fhall  be  returned  by  the  faia  judges  to  the  lord  chancellot,  to  miert  their 
names  with  thofe  of  the  three  judges  in  a  fpecial  commijion ,  for  them  or 
any  {'even  of  them,  of  whom  one  of  the  judges  always  to  be  one,  to  hear 
and  determine  every  inch  information,  and  pronounce  judgment  thereon  ; 
fuch  judgment  to  be  effectual  and  conclufive  to  ail  intents  and  purpoles 
whatfoever. 

Various  opinions  are  formed  concerning  this  famous  bill  ;  feme  con¬ 
tend  that  the  principle  and  plan  thereof  are  lair,  equitable,  and  honour¬ 
able  ;  but  the  following  proteft  was  entered  againft  it  in  the  houle  of  lords, 

by  five  peers.  _  #  . 

“  Becaufe  we  think  the  principle  of  the  bill  falfc,  unjuft,  and  uncon- 
ftitutional  ;  falfe,  inafmuch  as  it  provides  no  effe&ual  remedy  for  the 
evils  it  affetfts  to  cure  ;  unjnjl,  as  it  indiferiminately  compells  all  perfons 
returning  from  India  to  furmlh  tne  means  of  accufation  and  peifecution 
againft  ihemfelves  ;  and  unconjl’tuiional,  becaule  it  eilablifhes  a  new  cri¬ 
minal  court  of  judicature,  in  which  the  admiffion  of  incompetent  evidence 
is  expretly  direfted,  and  the  fubjedt  is  unneceffarily  deprived  of  his  moft 
inefiimable  birthright,  a  trial  by  jury.”  _  . 

And  notwithftanding  the  regulaiions  of  this  new  bill,  it  is  to  be  lul- 
pedled  that  they  will  produce  no  very  material  effedl,  unlefs  vigorous  mea¬ 
sures  be  taken  to  enforce  them.  This  bill,  like  former  ones,  may  be  de¬ 
ported  among  the  archives  of  the  councils  of  the  governments  in  the  Eaft 
Indies  to  lie  in  oblivion,  or  be  treated  with  contempt.  Mere  parchment 
chains  cannot  bind  the  ha'  ds  of  rapacity  and  violence.  The  country  is 
too  remote  from  Britain  to  interfere  on  every  emergency.  The  corrupt 
may  be  bribed,  the  timid  mav  be  threatened  into  adefertion  of  their  duty, 
while  the  moft  uptight  may  he  overpowered  by  violence,  and,  if  not 
liler.ced  in  that  country,  be  Cent  home  to  this  loaded  with  irons,  to  plead 
their  caule  for  pretended  chimes  charged  againft  them  by  the  emilfaries  of 
the  powerful  delinquents,  whofe  peculations  and  rapacity  they  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  veprefs,  but  whofe  riches  will  procure  them  a  lafe  retreat,  and  a  ieat 
in  either  houfe  of  par  lament. 

Bank  of  England.]  The  company  of  the  Bank  was  incorporated 
by  parliament,  in  the  5th  and  6th  years  of  king  William  and  queen  Mary, 
by  the  name  of  the  Governors  and  Company  of  the  Bank  ol  England  ; 
in  confideration  of  the  loan  of  1,200, pool,  granted  to  the  government  : 
'for  which  the  fubferibers  received  alrnoft  8  per  cent.  By  this  charter,  the 
company  are  not  tomorrow  under  their  common  feal,  unlefs  by  adf  of  par¬ 
liament;  they  are  not  to  trade,  or  fuffer  any  perfon  in  truft  for  them  to 
trade  in  atW  g.mds  or  merchandife  ;  but  thry  may  deal  in  bills  or  ex¬ 
change,  in  buying  or  felling  bullion,  and  foreign  gold  and  filver  coin, 

# 

By  an  a£l  of  parliament  palled  in  the  8th  and  gtb  year  of  William  II L 
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they  were  im powered  to  enlarge  their  capital  ftock  to  2,201,1711.  iof. 
It  was  then  alfo  enafted,  that  Bank  ftock  fhould  be  a  perfoual  and  not  a 
real  elbte  5  that  no  contract  either  in  word  or  writing,  for  buying  or  Idl¬ 
ing  Bank  ftock,  fhould  be  good  in  law,  unlefs  regiftered  in  the  books  of 
the  Bank  within  feven  days,  and  the  ftock  transferred  in  fourteen  dajs,  and 
that  it  fhould  be  felony,  without  the  benefit  of  clergy,  to  counterfeit  the 
common  feal  of  the  Bank,  or  any  fealed  Bank  bill,  or  any  Bank  note,  or 
to  alter  or  erafe  fuch  bills  or  notes. 

By  another  aft,  palled  in  the  7th  of  queen  Anne,  the  company  were 
impowered  to  augment  their  capital  to  4,402,343k  and  they  then  advanc¬ 
ed  400, cool,  more  to  the  government ;  and  in  1714  they  advanced  an¬ 
other  loan  of  1,500,0001.  , 

In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  king  George  I.  the  filtered  o  their 
capital  ftock  was  reduced  to  5  per  cent,  when  the  Bank  agreed  to  dedvei  up 
as  many  Exchequer  bills  as  amounted  to  2,ooo,oool.  and  to  accept  an 
annuity  of  100,000b  and  it  was  declared  lawful  for  the  Bank  to  call  tiont 
•their  members,  in  proportion  to  their  interefts  in  their  capita!  ftock,  fuch 
fums  of  money  as  in  a  general  court  fhould  be  found  neceflary.  It  any 
member  fhould  negieft  to  pay  his  fliare  of  the  monies  fo  called  for,  at  the 
time  appointed,  by  notice  in  the  London  Gazette,  and  fixed  upon  the 
■Royal  Exchange,  it  fliould  be  lawful  for  the  Bank,  not  only  to  flop  the 
dividend  of  fuch  a  member,  and  to  apply  it  toward  payment  of  the  money 
•in  queftion  ;  and  alfo  to  flop  the  transfers  of  the  lliare^ot  fuch  defaulter, 
'and  to  charge  him  with  the  intereft  of  5  Per  cent‘  Per  annum  foi  the  mo- 
-nev  fo  omitted  to  be  paid  :  and  if  the  principle  and  interr  ft  fliould  be  tluee 
months  unpaid,  the  Bank  fliould  then  have  power  to  fell  fo  much  of  the 
(ftock  belonging  to  the  defaulter  as  would  fatisfy  the  fame. 

After  this,  the  Bank  reduced  the  intereft  of  the  2,ooo,oool.  lent  to 
the  government,  from  5  to  4  per  cent,  and  purchafed  leveral  other  an¬ 
nuities,  which  were  afterwards  redeemed  by  the  government,  and  the  na¬ 
tional  debt  due  to  the  Bank  reduced  to  i,6oo,oool.  But  in  1742*  the 
(company  engaged  to  fupply  the  government  with  i,6oo,oool.  at  3  per 
(cent,  which  is  now  called  the  three  per  cent,  annuities ;  fo  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  now  indebted  to  the  company  3,200,00c!.  the  one  half  canying 
14,  and  the  other  3  per  cent. 

,  In  the  year  1746,  the  company  agreed  that  the  fum  of  986,800!.  due 
?to  them  in  the  Exchequer  bills  unfatisfied,  on  the  duties  for  licences  to 
tfe  11  fpirituous  liquors  by  retail,  fliould  be  cancelled,  and  in  lieu  thereof  to 
taccept  of  an  annuity  of  39,442k  the  intereft  of  that  fum  at  4  per  cent. 
•  The  company  alio  agreed  to  advance  the  farther  fum  of  j, 000, 000k  into 
)the  Exchequer,  upon  the  credit  of  the  duties  ariling  by  the  malt  and 
land-tax,  at  4  per  cent,  for  Exchequer  bills  to  be  ifliied  for  that  purpole  ; 
in  confideration  of  which,  the  company  were  enabled  to  augn  ent  their 
(Capital  with  986.800k  the  interell  of  wh>ch,  as  well  as  that  of  th  o'her 
; annuities,  was  reduced  to  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  till  the  25th  of  De¬ 
cember,  1757?  and  from  that  time  to  carry  only  3  per  cent/ 

3 '  And  in  order  to  enable  them  to  circulate  the  laid  Exchequer  bills,  they 
eftablifhed  what  is  now  called  Bank  circulation  ;  the  nature  of  which  not 
•being  well  underftood,  we  Ilia  1 1  take  the  liberty  to  be  a  little  moie  par¬ 
ticular  in  its  explanation,  than  we  have  been  with  regard  to  the  oilier 
iltocks. 

The  company  of  the  Bank  are  obliged  to  keep  csfh  fufficient  to  anivter 
BOt  only  the  common,  but  $lfo  any  extraordinary  demand  that  may  ue 
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made  upon  them  ;  and  whatever  money  they  have  by  them,  over  and 
above  the  fum  fuppofed  neceflary  forthefe  purpofes,  they  employ  in  what 
may  be  called  the  trade  of  the  company  ;  that  is  to  fay,  in  difcour.ting 
bills  of  exchange,  in  buying  of  gold  and  lilver,  and  in  government  fecit- 
rities,  &c.  But  when  the  Bank  entered  into  the  above  mentioned  con¬ 
tract,  as  they  did  not  keep  unemployed  a  larger  fum  of  money  than  what 
they  deemed  neceflary  to  anfwer  their  ordinary  and  extraordinary  de¬ 
mands,  they  could  not  conveniently^rake  out  of  their  current  cafh  fo  large 
a  fum  as  a  million,  with  which  they  were  obliged  to  fuvnilh  the  govern¬ 
ment,  without  either  lell'ening  that  fum  they  employed  in  dilcounting,  buy¬ 
ing  gold  and  iilver,  &c.  (which  would  have  been  very  difsdvantageous 
to  them),  or  inventing  fome  method  that  fhould  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of 
keeping  the  million  in  cafli.  The  method  which  they  choie,  and  which 
fully  anfwers  their  end,  was  as  follows : 

They  opened  a  fublcription,  which  they  renew  annually,  for  a  million 
of  money;  wherein  the  fubferibers  advance  xo  per  cent,  and  enter  into 
a  contract  to  pay  the  remainder,  or  any  part  thereof,  whenever  the  Bank 
fhall  call  upon  them,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  10  per  cent,  fq 
advanced  ;  in  consideration  of  which,  the  Bank  pays  the  fubferibers  4  per 
cent,  intereft  for  the  money  paid  in,  and  one  fourth  per  cent,  for  the 
whole  fum  they  agree  to  furnifii ;  and  in  cafe  a  cal!  fhould  be  upon  them 
for  the  whole,  or  any  part  thereof,  the  Bank  farther  agrees  to  pay  them 
at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  for  fuch  fum  till  they  repay  it.  which 
they  are  under  an  obligation  to  do  at  the  end  of  the  year.  By  this  means 
the  Lank  obtains  all  the  purpofes  of  keeping  a  million  of  money  by  them  ; 
and  though  the  fubferibers,  if  no  call  is  made  upon  them  (which  is  in  ge¬ 
neral  the  cafe) ,  receive  fix  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  the  money  they  advance, 
yet  the  company  gains  the  fum  of  23,5001.  per  annum  by  the  contraT ; 
as  will  appear  by  the  following  account. 

The  Bank  receives  from  the  government  for  the  ad- 1 
vance  of  a  million  —  —  —  j 

The  Bank  pays  to  the  fubferibers  who  advance  ioo,oool.  > 
and  engage  to  pay  (when  called  for)  900,0001.  more  J 

The  clear  gain  to  the  Bank  therefore  is  —  — 

This  is  the  fiate  of  the  cafe,  provided  the  company  fhould  make  no 
call  on  the  fubferibers,  which  they  will  be  very  unwilling  to  do,  becaufe 
u  would  not  only  lefien  their  profir,  but  affeft  the  public  credit  in  general. 

Bank  flock  may  not  improperly  be  called  a  trading  flock,  lince  with  this 
they  deal  veiy  largely  in  foreign  gold  and  lilver,  in  dilcounting  bills  of 
exchange*,  5cc.  Befldes  which,  they  are  allowed  by  the  government 
very  confiderable  fums  annually  for  the  management  of  the  annuities  paid 
at  their  office.  All  which  advantages  render  a  fhare  in  their  flock  very 
valuable;  though  it  is  not  equal  in  value  to  the  Eaft  India  flock.  The 
company  make  dividends  of  the  pr  >fits  half  yearly,  of  which  notice  is 
publicly  given  :  u'hen  thofe  who  have  occafion  for  their  money,  may 
readily  receive  it :  but  private  perlons,  if  they  judge  convenient,  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  continue  their  funds,  and  to  have  their  intereft  added  to  the 
principal  f. 

’  >  r  four  per  cent,  until  the  year  « y 73,  when  it  was  advanced  to  live. 

+  i  fe  Bar. k  Company  is  fuppofed  to  have  now  twelve  millions  of  circulating 
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Til's  company  is  under  the  direction  of  a  governor,  deputy -governor, 
end  twenty-levy  diredfors,  who  are  annually  defied  by  the  general  court, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  Eaft  India  company.  Thirteen,  or  more, 
compofe  a  court  of  direilois  lor  managing  the  affairs  of  the  Company, 
The  officers  and  fervants  of  this  company  are  very  numerous. 

South  sea  company.]  During  the  long  war  with  France  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Anne,  the  payment  of  the  Tailors  of  the  royal  navy  being 
neglcflcd,  and  they  receiving  tickets  inflead  of  money,  were  frequently 
ohliged,  by  theirnecelfities,  to  fell  thefe  tickets  to  avaricious  men  at  a 
difeount  of  40I.  and  fometimes  50I.  per  cent.  By  this,  and  other  means, 
the  debts  of  the  nation  unprovided  tor  by  parliament,  and  which  amount¬ 
ed  to  9.471,3211.  fell  into  the  hands  of  thefe  u lure rs.  On  which  Mr. 
Harley,  at  that  time  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  afterwards  earl  of 
Oxford,  propofed  a  fcheme  to  allow  the  proprietors  of  thefe  debts  and 
deliciences  61.  percent  per  annum,  and  to  incorporate  them,  in  order  to 
their  carrying  on  a  trade  to  the  South  Sea  ;  and  they  were  accordingly  in¬ 
corporated  under  the  title  of  “  the  Governor  and  Company’  of  Mer- 
chants  of  Great  Britain  trading  to  the  South  Seas,  and  other  paits  of  Ame¬ 
rica  ,  and  for  encouraging  the  Filhery,  ike.” 

Though  this  company  feem  formed  for  the  fake  of  commerce,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  miniftry  never  thought  feriouily,  during  the  courie  of  the 
war,  about  making  any  fettlcment  on  the  coalt  of  South  America,  which, 
was  what  flatteied  the  expectations  of  the  people  ;  nor  was  .it  indeed  ever 
carried  into  execution,  or  any  trade  ever  undertaken  by.  this  .company, 
except  the  Affiento,  in  purfuance  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  for  feurnillrmg 
the  Spaniards  with  Negroes ;  of  which  this  company  was  deprived,  upon 
receiving  100, pool,  in  lieu  of  all  claims  upon  Spain,  by  a  convention  be¬ 
tween  the  courts  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  foon  after  the  treaty  of  Aix 
la  Chapelje,  in  1748.  n 

Some  other  fums  were  lent  to  the  government  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  at  6  per  cent.  In  the  third  of  George  I.  the  interefl  of  the  whole 
was  reduced  to  5  per  cenr.  and  they  advanced  two  millions  more  to  the 
government  at  the  feme  intereft.  By  the  flatute  of  the  6th  of  George  I. 
it  was  declared,  that  this  company  might  redeem  all  or  any  of  the  redeem¬ 
able  national  debts ;  in  confideration  of  which,  the  company  were  em¬ 
powered  to  augment  their  capital  according  to  the  fums  they  fhould  dif- 
eharge  :  and  for  enabling  the  company  to  raife  fuch  fums  for  purchaling 
annuities,  exchanging  for  ready  money  new  Exchequer  jfflls,  carrying  011 
tfiteir  trade,  &c.  the  company  might,  by  fuch  means  as  they  fhould  think 
proper,  raife  fuch  fums  of  money  as  in  a  general  court  of  the  company 
ihould  be  judged  neceffary.  The  company  were  alfo  empowered  to  raife 
money  on  the  contrails,  bonds,  or  obligations  under  their  common  fcal,  on 
the  credit  of  their  public  llock.  But  if  the  fub-govenor,  deputy-governor, 
}r  other  members  of  the  company,  fhould  purchafe  lands  or  revenues  of  the 
mown,  upon  account  of  the  corporation,  or  lend  money  by  loan  or  anticipa¬ 
tion  on  any  branch  of  the  revenue,  other  than  fuch  part  only  on  which  a 
sreditof  loan  was  granted  by  parliament,  fuch  fub-governor,  or  other  mein- 
Jer  of  the  company,  fhould  forfeit  treble  the  value  of  the  money  fo  lent. 

The  fatal  South-Sea  fcheme,  tranfafled  in  the  year  1720,  was  executed 
jpon  the  lafl  mentioned  flatute.  The  company  had  at  firll  fet  out  with 
good  fuceefs,  and  the  value  of  their  flock,  for  the  firfl  five  years,  had 
d  fen  fallcr  than  that  of  any  other  company;  and  his  majelty,  after  pur- 
diafing  1  joool.  ltock,  had  cqndticenced  to  be  their  governor.  Things 

were 
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were  in  this  fit-uation,  when,  taking  advantage  of  the  above  ftatute,  the 
South-Sea  bubble  was  projected,  The  pretended  deltgn  of  which  was,  to 
raife  a  fund  for  carrying  on  a  trade  to  the  South-Sea,  and  purchafing  an¬ 
nuities,  &c.  paid  to  the  other  companies :  and  propofals  were  printed  and 
dillributed,  filewing  the  advantages  of  the  defign,  and  inviting  perfons 
into  it.  The  fum  neceflary  for  carrying  it  on,  together  with  the  profits 
that  were  to  arife  from  ir,  were  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  fhares, 
or  fubfcriptions,  to  be  purchafed  by  perfons  difpofed  to  adventure  therein. 
And  the  better  to  carry  on  the  deception,  the  dire&crs  engaged  to  make 
very  large  dividends ;  and  ^adlually  declared,  that  every  iool.  original 
flock  would  yield  50I.  per  annum  :  which  occalioned  fo  great  a  life  of 
their  flock,  that  a  fhare  of  iool.  was  fold  for  upwards  of  800I.  This 
was  in  the  month  of  July  ;  butbefore  the  end  of  September  it  fell  to  tjol. 
by  which  multitudes  were  ruined,  and  luch  a  fcenc  of  dillrefs  occalioned, 
as  is  fcarcely  to  be  conceived.  But  the  confequences  of  this  infamous 
fcheme  are  too  well  known  ;  moil,  of  the  directors  were  feverely  fined,  to 
the  lofs  of  nearly  all  their  property  ;  fome  of  whom  had  no  hand  in  the 
deception,  nor  gained  a  farthing  by  it ;  but  it  was  agreed  they  ought  to 
have  oppofed  and  prevented  it. 

By  a  flatue  of  the  6th  of  George  II.  it  was  enabled,  that  from  and 
after  the  24th  of  June,  1733*  tbe  capital  flock  of  this  company,  which 
amounted  to  14,631,1031.  8s.  id.  and  the  lhares  of  the  refpedtive  pro¬ 
prietors,  fhould  be  divided  into  four  equal  pans  ;  three-fourths  of  which 
fhould  be  converted  into  a  joint-flock,  attended  with  annuities,  after 
the  raie  of  4  per  cent,  until  redemption  by  parliament,  and  fhould  fie 
called  the  New  South  Sea  annuities,  and  the  other  fourth  part  fhould 
remain  in  the  company  as  a  trading  capital  flock  attended  with  the 
refidue  of  the  annuities  or  funds  payable  at  the  Exchequer  to  the  company 
for  their  whole  capital,  till  redemption  ;  and  attended  with  the  fame  lums 
always  allowed  for  the  charge  of  management,  with  all  effedls,  profits  of 
trade,  debts,  privileges,  and  advantages,  belonging  to  the  South  Sea  com-* 
pany.  That  the  accountant  of  the  company  fhould,  twice  every  year,  at 
Chriflmas  and  Midfiummer,  or  within  one  month  after,  flate  an  account  of 
the  company’s  affairs,  which  fhould  be  laid  before  the  next  general  court, 
in  order  to  their  declaring  a  dividend:  and  all  dividends  fhould  be  made 
out  of  the  clear  profits,  and  fhould  not  exceed  what  the  company  might 
reafonably  divide  without  incurring  any  farther  debt  ;  ptovided  that  the 
company  fhould  not  at  any  time  divide  more  than  4  per  cent,  per  annum 
until  their  debts  were  difeharged  ;  and  the  South  Sea  company,  and 
their  trading  flock,  fhould,  exclufively  from  the  new  joint-flock  of  an¬ 
nuities,  be  liable  to  all  the  debts  and  incumbrances  of  the  company  ;  and 
that  the  company  fhould  caufe  to  be  kept,  within  the  city  of  London,  an 
office  and  books,  in  which  all  transfers  of  the  new  annuities  fhould  be  en¬ 
tered,  and  figned  by  the  party  making  fuch  transfer,  or  his  attorney  ;  and 
the  perfon  to  whom  fuch  transfer  fhould  be  made,  or  his  attorney,  fhould 
underwrite  his  acceptance  ;  and  no  other  method  of  tiansfeiring  the  an¬ 
nuities  fhould  be  good  in  law. 

The  annuities  of  this  company,  as  well  as  the  other,  arc  now  reduced 
to  3I.  per  cent. 

This  company  is  under  the  direction  of  a  governor,  nib-governor,  de¬ 
puty-governor,  and  twenty-one  directors;  but  no  perfon  is  qualified  to  be 
governor,  his  majefly  excepted,  unlefs  fuch  governor  has,  in  his  own 
name  and  right,  5000I.  in  the  trading  flock  ;  the  fub.governor  is  to  have 
4000I.  the  deputy-governor  3000I.  and  a  direftor  ?oocl.  in  the  fame 
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ftock.  In  every  general  court,  every  member  having  in  his  own  name 
and  right  500I.  in  trading  Hock,  has  one  vote ;  if  2cool.  two  votes ;  if 
3000I.  three  votes,  and  if  5000!.  four  votes. 

The  Eait  India  company,  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  South  Sea 
company,  are  the  onl\  incorporated  bodies  to  which  the  government  is 
indebted,  except  the  million  Bank,  whofe  capital  is  only  one  million, 
conlfituied  to  purchafe  the  teverfion  of  the  long  Exchequer  orders. 

The  interelf  of  all  the  debts  owing  by  the  government  was  lately  re¬ 
duced  to  3  per  cent,  excepting  only  the  annuities  for  the  year  1758,  the 
life  annuities,  and  the  Exchequer  orders  :  but  the  South  Sea  company 
Bill  continues  to  divide  4  per  cent,  on  the ir  prefent  capital  ftock  ;  which 
they  are  enabled  to  do  from  the  profits  they  make  on  the  fums  allowed  to 
them  for  management  of  the  annuities  paid  at  their  office,  and  from  the 
intereft  of  annuities  which  are  not  claimed  by  the  proprietors. 

As  the  prices  of  the  different  ftocks  are  continually  flu&uating  above 
and  below  par ,  fo  when  a  perfon,  who  is  not  acquainted  with  traniadlions 
of  that  nature,  reads  in  the  papers  the  prices  of  ftocks,  where  Bank 
ftock  is  inaiked  perhaps  127,  India  ditto  134  a  134-^,  South  Sea  ditto  97^, 
&c.  he  is  to  uuderlland  that  iool.  of  thofe  refpe'&ive  ftocks  fell  at  fuch  a 
time  for  thofe  feveral  fums. 

In  comparing  the  prices  of  the  different  ftocks  one  with  another,  it  muff 
be  remembered,  that  the  intereft  due  on  them  from  the  time  of  the  laft 
payment  is  taken  into  the  current  price,  and  the  feller  never  receives  any 
fepaiate  conlideration  for  ir,  except  in  the  cafe  of  India  bonds,  where  the 
intereft  due  is  calculated  to  the  day  of  the  fale,  and  paid  by  the  pur- 
t'bafer,  over  and  above  the  premium  agreed  for.  But  as  the  intereft  on 
the  different  ftocks  is  paid  at  different  times,  this,  if  not  rightly  under¬ 
stood,  would  lead  a  perfon,  not  well  acquainted  with  them,  into  confider- 
4ble  miftakes  in  his  computation  of  their  value;  fome  always  having  a- 
Quarter’s  intereft  due  to  them  more  than  others,  which  makes  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  confiderable  difference  in  the  price,  when,  in  reality,  there  is 
none  at  all;  thus,  for  in  Stance,  Old  South  Sea  annuities  fell  for  85-fl.  or 
&5I.  ics.  while  New  South  Sea  annuities  fetch  only  84^1.  or  84I.  15s. 

, hough  each  of  them  produce  the  fame  annual  fum  of  3  per  cent.  ;  but 
:he  old  annu  tics  have  a  quarter’s  intereft  more  due  on  them  than  the  new 
annuities,  which  amounts  to  15s.  the  exatft  difference.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  one  or  two  caufes  that  will  always  make  one  fpecies  of  annuities  fell 
romewhat  low'er  than  another,  though  of  the  fame  real  value  ;  one  of 
[vhich  is,  the  annuities  making  but  a  fmaft  capita),  and  there  not  being, 
•or  that  reafon,  fo  many  people  at  all  times  ready  to  buy  into  it,  as  into 
Others,  where  the  quantity  is  larger ;  becaule  it  is  apprehended  that 
whenever  the  government  pays  off  the  national  debt,  they  will  begin  with 
■  hat  particular  lpeeies  of  annuity,  the  capital  of  which  is  the  fmallell. 

A  ffock  may  likewife  be  affeded  by  the  court  of  Chancerv  ;  for  if 
hat  court  Should  order  the  money  which  is  under  their  diredfion  to  be 
aid  out  in  any  particular  ftock,  that  ftock,  by  having  more  purchafers, 
irill  be  railed  to  a  higher  price  than  any  other  of  the  like  value. 

By  what  has  been  faid,  the  reader  will  perceive  how  much  the  credit 
nd  the  intereft  of  the  nation  depend  on  the  fupport  of  the  public  funds, 

<f  which  more  particular  hereafter,  with  a  lift  of  the  amount  of  the  fe¬ 
deral  capitals,  under  the  article  of  revenues.  While  the  annuities, 
nd  intereft  for  money  advanced,  is  there  regularly  paid,  aud  the  prin- 
ipal  infured  by  both  prince  and  people  (a  fecurity  not  to  be  had  in 
ther  tutions),  foreigners  will  lend  us  their  property,  and  all  Europe  be 
I  inte  relied 
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interefted  in  our  welfare  ;  the  paper  of  the  companies  will  he  converted 
into  money  and  merchandize,  and  GreatBritain  can  neverwant  cafh  to  carry 
her  lchemes  into  execution.  In  other  nations,  credit  is  founded  on  the  word 
of  the  prince,  if  a  monarchy  :  or  that  of  the  people,  if  a  republic;  but 
here  it  is  eftablifhed  on  the  intereft  of  both  prince  and  people,  which  is 
the  flrongeft  fecurity  :  for  however  lovely  and  engaging  honefty  may  be  in 
other  fubjedfs,  inter-eft  in  money  matters  will  always  obtain  confidence  j 
becaufe  many  people  pay  great  regard  to  their  interelf,  who  have  but 
little  veneration  lor  virtue. 

Constitution  and  laws.]  Tacitus,  in  deferibing  fuch  a  conftitu- 
tion  as  that  of  England,  feems  to  think,  that  however  beautiful  ic  may 
be  in  theory,  it  will  be  found  impradiicable  in  the  execution.  Experience 
has  proved  this  miftake  ;  for,  by  certain  checks  that  operate  mutually,  and 
which  did  not  fall  within  his  ideas,  the  Englifii  conftitution  has  continued 
in  its  full  vigour  for  above  500  years.  It  muff,  ,at  the  fame  time,  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  time  it  has  received  during  that  time,  many  amendments,  and 
forae  interruption^  ;  but  its  principles  are  the  fame  with  thofe  deferibed 
bv  the  above  mentioned  hi  dorian,  as  belonging  co  the  Germans,  and  the 
other  northern  anceftors  of  the  Englilh  nation,  -and  which  are  very  im¬ 
properly  blended  under  the  name  of  Gothic.  On  the  firft  invafion  ot  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  Saxons,  who  came  from  Germany  and  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
tries,  their  laws  and  manners  weie  pretty  much  the  fame  as  thofe  mention¬ 
ed  by  Tacitus.  The  people  had  a  leader  in  time  of  war.  The  conquer¬ 
ed  lands,  in  proportion  to  the  merits  of  his  followers,  and  their  abilities  to 
ferve  him,  were  diftributed  among  them  ;  and  the  whole  was  confidered  as 
the  common  property  which  they  were  to  unite  in  defending  againlt  alL 
invaders.  Ftelh  adventurers  coming  over,  under  feparate  leaders,  the 
old  inhabitants  were  driven  into  Wales  ;  and  thofe  leaders,  at  laft,  a  {fumed 
the  title  of  kings  over  the  feveral  diftrids  they  had  conquered.  This 
change  of  appellation  made  them  more  refpedable  among  the  Britons,  and 
their  neighbours  the  Scots  and  PiCts,  but  did  not  increafe  their  power,  the 
operations  of  which  continued  to  be  confined  to  military  affairs. 

All  civil  matters  were  propofed  in  a  general  aifembly  of  the  chief  ofb-ers 
and  the  people,  till,  by  degrees,  flieriffs  and  other  civil  officers  were  ap¬ 
pointed.  To  Alfred  we  owe  that  mafter-piece  of  judicial  policy,  the  fub- 
divifion  of  England  into  wapentakes  and  hundreds,  and  the  iubdivinon  of 
hundreds  into  ty things,  names  that  flill  fubfift  in  England  ;  and  over- 
feers  wers  cholen  to  direCt  them  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  The  fhetifF 
was  the  judge  of  all  civil  and  criminal  matters  within  the  county,  and  to 
him,  after  the  introduction  of  Chriftianity,  was  added  the  hilltop.  In 
procefs  of  time,  as  bufinels  multiplied,  itinerant  and  other  judges  were 
appointed  ;  but  by  the  earlieft  records,  it  appears  that  all  civil  matters 
were  decided  by  12  or  16  men,  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place 
where  the  difpute  lay  ;  and  here  we  have  the  original  of  Englifii  juries. 
It  is  certain  that  they  were  in  ufe  among  the  earlieft  Saxon  colonies,  their 
inftitution  being  aferibed  by  bifhop  Nicholfon  to  Y\  oden  himfelf,  their 
great  legiflator  and  captain.  Hence  we  find  traces  of  juries  in  the  laws  of 
all  thofe  nations  wliieh  adopted  the  feedal  fyftem,  as  in  Germany,  Fiance, 
and  Italy  ;  who  had  all  of  them  a  tribunal  compoied  of  1  z  good  men  anc. 
true,  equals  or  peers  of  the  party  litigant.  In  England  we  find  atftual 
mention  made  of  them  fo  early  as  the  laws  of  king  Ethelred,  and  that  not 
as  a  new  invention. 
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Before  the  introduction  of  Chriflianky,  vve  know  not  whether  the 
Saxons  admitted  ot  juries  in  criminal  matters  ;  but  we  are  certain  thac 
theie  was  no  action  fo  criminal  as  nor  to  be  compenfatcd  for  by  money  *. 
A  mulct  was  im  poled  in  proporion  to  the  guilt,  even,  it  was  murder  of 
t  he  i.ing,  upon  the  mule  factor,  and  by  paying  it  he  purchaled  his  par- 
dcn.  d  hole  barbarous  ufiges  feetn  to  have  ceafed  foon  after  the  Saxons 
were  converted  to  Chriltiamty  ;  and  cafes  of  murder  and  felony  were  then 
tried,  even  in  the  king’s  court,  by  a  jury. 

Royalty,  among  the  Saxons,  was  not  ftrictly  fpeaking,  hereditary, 

.  though,  in  faff,  it  came  to  be  rendered  fo  through  the  afledlion  which  the 
people  bore  for  the  blood  of  their  kings,  and  for  preferving  the  regularity 
of  government.  Even  etlates  and  honours  were  not  itridtly  hereditary, 
till  they  were  made  fo  by  William  the  Norman. 

That  ptince,  though  he  made  confi.lerable  innovnt’ons  in  the  Englifh 
conlfitution,  and  is  generally  llyled  the  Conqueror,  in  confequence  of  the 
victory  which  he  obtained  over  Harold  at  the  battle  of  Hallings,  yet  be¬ 
fore  he  afeended  the  throne  he  made  a  compact  with  his  new  lubjeCls,  by 
his  coronation  oath,  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Saxon  kings.  His  admi- 
nillration  wa  ,  however,  tyrannical  in  a  very  great  degree,  and  he  was 
guilty  of  many  aCls  of  violence  and  ciuelty;  but  the  conftirution  efta- 
blifhed  under  him  in  this  kingdom  was  no  abfolute  monarchy,  rather  an 
ingraftment  of  the  feudal  tenures  and  other  cuftoms  of  Normandy  upon 
the  ancient  Saxon  laws  of  Edward  the  Confehbr.  He  more  than  once 
{wore  to  maintain  thofe  laws  ;■  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  con¬ 
firmed  them  in  parliament :  yet  not  without  great  alterations,  to  which 
the  whole  legifluture  agreed,  by  a  more  complete  introduction  of  the 
(IriCt  feudal  law,  as  it  was  pru filled  in  Normandy;  which  produced  a 
different  political  fyffem,  and  changed  bo:h  power  and  property  in  many 
uefpefts  ;  though  the  firit  principles  of  that  law,  and  general  notions  of 
it,  had  been  in  ute  among  the  Englifh  lome  ages  before.  It  mult,  indeed,  be 
admitted,  that  William  divided  many  of  the  Englifh  ellates  among  his 
Norman  followers,  under  prerence  that  their  former  owners  had  fought 
againft  him  at  the  battle  of  Haftings  :  and  he  partitioned  out  the  lands  in¬ 
to  knights  fees,  an  indetermined  number  of  which  formed  a  barony,  and 
thofe  baronies  were  given  to  the  great  noblemen  who  compofed  what  is 
called  the  king’s  court,  or  court  of  Peers,  from  every  baron  being  a 
peer,  or  equal  to  another.  In  this  court,  all  civil  as  well  as  military  mat¬ 
ters  and  the  proportions  of  knights  and  men  which  each  baron  was  to 
raife  for  the  king’s  fervice,  were  fettled.  Even  billiopricks  were  converted 
into  lay  baronies,  and  were  obliged,  as  others,  to  furnifh  their  quotas. 
In  many  refpefls,  the  fuff  princes  of  the  Norman  line  afterwards  did  all 
they  could  to  efface  from  the  minds  of  the  people  the  remembrance  of  the 
Saxon  conffitution ;  but  the  attempt  was  to  no  pttrpofe.  The  nobility, 
as  well  as  the  people,  had  their  complaints  againft  the  crown,  and,  after 
much  war  and  bloodfhed,  the  famous  charter  of  Englifh  liberties,  fo  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Magna  ChaTn,  wes  forcibly,  in  a  manner,  ob¬ 
tained  from  king  John,  and  confirmed  by  his  Ion  Henry  III.  who  fuc- 
tfeeded  to  the  crown  in  12:6.  It  does  not  appear,  that  till  this  reign,  and 
after  a  great  deal  of  blood  had  been  fpilt,  the  commons  of  England  were 


,  *  Called  by  Saxons  Gue.lt,  and  thence  the  word guilty  in  criminal  (rials. 
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reprefented  in  parliament,  or  the  great  council  of  the  nation  ;  fo  entirely 
had  the  barons  engroffed  to  themfelves  the  difpofal  of  property. 

The  precife  year  when  the  houfe  of  commons  was  formed  is  not  known  ; 
but  we  are  certain  there  was  one  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  though  we 
fhall  not  enter  into  any  difputes  about  their  fpeeific  powers*.  We  there¬ 
fore  now  proceed  to  defcribe  the  constitution  as  it  {lands  at  prefent. 

In  all  Hates  there  is  an  abfolute  fupreme  power,  to  which  the  right  of 
legiflation  belongs ;  and  which,  by  the  lingular  conilitution  of  thefe  king¬ 
doms,  is  here  veiled  in  the  king,  lords,  and  commons. 

Of  the  king.]  The  fupreme  executive  power  of  Great  Britain,  and 
Ireland,  is  veiled  by  our  conllitution  in  a  {ingle  perfon,  king  or  queen, 
for  it  is  indifferent  to  which  fex  the  crown  del’cends :  the  perfon  inti  tied 
to  it,  whether  male  or  female,  is  immediately  entrufted  with  all  the  en- 
figns,  rights,  and  preogatives  of  fovereign  power. 

The  grand  fundamental  maxim  upon  which  the  right  of  fucceffion  to 
the  throne  of  thefe  kingdoms  depends,  is,  “  that  the  crown,  by  com¬ 
mon  law  and  conftitutional  cuftom,  is  hereditary,  and  this  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  itfelf :  but  that  the  right  of  inheritance  may  from  time  to  time 
be  changed,  or  limited,  by  aft  of  parliament  :  under  which  limitations  the 
crown  (till  continues  hereditary.” 

That  the  reader  may  enter  more  clearly  into  the  deduftion  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  royal  fucceffion,  by  its  being  transferred  from  tiie  houfe  of  Tudor  to 
that  of  Stuart,  it  may  be  proper  to  inform  him,  that  on  the  death  of  queen 
Elizaheth,  without  iffue,  it  became  needfary  to  recur  to  the  other  iffue  of 
her  grandfather  Henry  VII.  by  Elizabeth  of  York  his  queen  ;  whofe  eld- 
eft  daughter  Margaret,  having  married  James  IV.  king  of  Scotland,  king 
James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland,  and  of  England  the  Firtl,  was  the  lineal  de- 
i'cendant  from  that  alliance.  So  that  in  his  perfon,  as  clearly  as  in  Henry 
VIII.  centered  all  the  claims  of  the  different  competitors,  from  the  Nor¬ 
man  invafion  downward  ;  he  being  indifputably  the  lineal  heir  of  William 
I.  And,  what  is  ftill  more  remarkoble,  in  his  perfon  alfo  centred  the 
right  of  the  Saxon  monarchs,  which  had  been  fufpended  from  the  Nor¬ 
man  invafion  till  his  acceffion.  For  Margaret,  the  filler  of  Edgar  Athel- 
ing,  the  daughter  of  Edward  the  Outlaw,  and  grand-daughter  of  king 
Edmund  Iron- fide,  was  the  perfon  in  whom  the  hereditary  right  of  the 
Saxon  kings,  fuppofing  it  not  abolifhed  by  the  Conqueft,  refided.  She 
married  Malcolm  III.  king  of  Scotland;  and  Henry  IT.  by  a  defeent 
from  Matilda  their  daughter,  is  generally  called  the  refiorer  of  the  Saxon 


*  Judge  Blackftone  maintains,  that  a  great  Or  general  council  of  the  realm  hath 
hcen  held  immemorial  under'  the  feveral  names  of  jnichel-fynoth ,  or  great  council; 
michcl-gemotc,  or  great  meetings ;  and  more  frequently  ivittena-gcmote,  or  the  meeting  of 
wife-men.  It  was  alfo  ftyled  in  Latin  commune  concilium  regni,  and  fometimes  c'mmunitas 
regni  Atiglia .  We  have  inflances  of  its  meeting  to  order  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom, 
to  make  new  laws  and  amend  the  old,  fo  early  as  the  reign  of  Ir.a  king  of  the  Weft 
Saxons,  about  A.  D.  725,  of  Offa  king  of  the  Mercians,  and  Ethelbert  king  of  Kent,  in 
their  feveral  realms  of  the  heptarchy.  The  Mirrour  informs  us,  that  king  Alfred 
ordained  for  a  perpetual  ufage,  that  thefe  councils  fhould  meet  twice  a  year,  or  of- 
tener,  if  need  be.  Our  fucceeding  Saxon  and  Damfh  monarchs  held  frequent  coun¬ 
cils  of  this  fort,  as  appears  from  their  refpedtive  cedes  of  laws.  There  is  alfo  no 
doubts,  but  thefe  great  councils  were  held  regularly  under  the  firft  princes  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  tine ;  for  in  Edward  the  1  bird  s  time,  an  adt  of  parliament  made  in  the  reign  of 
William  the-  Conqueror,  was  pleaded  in  the  cafe  of  the  Abbey  of  St  Edmundftmry, 
and  judicially  Allowed  by  the  court. 

line. 
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line.  But  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  Malcolm,  by  his  Saxon  queen, 
had  Tons  as  well  as  daughters ;  and  that  the  royal  family  of  Scotland,  from 
that  time  downward,  were  the  offspring  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret.  Of 
this  royal  family  king  James  I.  was  the  dired  and  lineal  defcendant ;  and 
therefore  uniied  in  his  perfon  every  poffible  claim  by  hereditary  righr,  to 
the  Englilh  as  well  as  Scottifh  throne,  being  the  heir  both  of  Egbert  and 
William  the  Norman. 

At  the  Revolution  in  1688,  the  convention  of  eflates,  or  reprefentative 
body  of  the  nation,  declared  that  the  mifconduft  of  king  James  II. 
amounted  to  an  abdication  of  the  government,  and  that  the  throne  was 
thereby  vacant 

In  confequence  of  this  vacancy,  and  from  a  regard  to  the  ancient 
line,  the  convention  appointed  the  next  Proteftant  heirs  of  the  blood 
royal  of  king  Charles  I.  to  fill  the  vacant  throne,  in  the  old  order  of 
fuccellion  ;  with  a  temporary  exception,  or  preference,  to  the  perfon  of 
king  William  III. 

On  the  impending  failure  of  the  Proteftant  line  of  king  Charles  I. 
(whereby  the  throne  might  again  have  become  vacant)  the  king  and  parlia¬ 
ment  extended  the  fettlement  of  the  crown  to  the  Protellant  line  of  king 
James  I.  viz.  to  the  princefs  Sophia  of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of  her 
body,  being  Proteftants  ;  and  fhe  is  now  the  common  ftock,  from  whom 
the  heirs  of  the  crown  muft  defcend  *. 

The 


*  A  chronology  of  Englifh  Kings,  fmce  the  time  that  this  country  became  united 
under  one  monarch,  in  the  perfon  of  Egbert,  who  fubdued  the  other  princes  of 
the  Saxon  heptarchy,  and  gave  the  name  of  Angle-land  to  this  part  of  the  ifland, 
the  Saxons  and  the  Angles  having,  about  four  centuries  before,  invaded  and  fubdued 
the  ancient  Britons,  whom  they  drove  into  Wales  and  Cornwall. 

Began  to 
reign. 

800  Egbert 

838  Ethelwulf 

857  Ethelbald 

860  Ethelbert 

866  Ethelred 

871  Alfred  the  Great 

901  Edward  the  Elder 

925  Athelftan  ^  Saxon  Princes. 

941  Edmund 
946  Edred 
955  Edwy 
959  Edgar 

975  Edward  the  Martyr 
978  Ethelred  II. 

I016  Edmund  II.  or  Ironfide„ 
loi  7  Canute  king  of  Denmark 
1035  Harold 
1039  Hardicanute 
1041  Edward  the  Confeffor  *1  gayon 
1065  Harold  J 

„  v....  .  f  (Commonly  called  the  Conqueror)  duke  of  Normandy,  a  province 

1  -  imam  .  facing  the  fouth  of  England,  now  annexed  to  the  French  monarchy. 
ro87  William  II.  I  Sons  of  th£  Conqnercr. 
noo  Henry  I.  J 

M.35  Stephen,  grandfon  to  the  Conqueror,  by  hii  fourth  .daughter  A  dela. 

1154  Henry 


^  Daiyih. 
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The  true  gvouficl  and  principle,  upon  which  the  Revolution  proceeded, 
was  entirely  a  new  cafe  in  politics,  which  had  never  before  happened  in 
our  hiilory  ;  rhe  abdication  ot  the  reigning  monarch,  and  the  vacancy  of 
the  throne  thereupon.  It  was  not  a  hcu-afmce  of  the  right  of  fucceihon, 
and  a  newt- limitation  of  the  crown,  by  the  king  and  both  houles  of  par¬ 
liament  ;  it  was  the  add  ot  the  nation  alone,  upon  a  convidtion  that  there 
was  no  king  in  being.  For  in  a  full  aflem  >ly  of  the  lords  and  ccmmbns, 
wet  in  convention  upon  the  foppofition  of  this  vacancy,  both  houfescame 
to  this  ref  lution  :  ‘  that  king  Janies  II.  having  endeavoured  to  fubvert 
the  confiitution  of  the  kingdom,  by  breaking  the  original  contradt  be¬ 
tween  king  and  people;  and  by  the  advice  of  Jefuits,  and  other  wicked 
perfons,  having  violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and  having  withdratvn 


B;o-an  to 


reign. 

1154  Henry  II. 
1 1 89  Richard  I. 


J  (Plantagenet)  grandfon  of  Henry  I.  by  his  daughter  the  empre& 
1  Maud,  and  her  fecond  huiband  Geofiry  Plantagenet. 


1199  John 


foils  of  Henry  II. 

1216  Henry  III.  fon  of  John. 

1272  Edward  I.  fon  of  .Henry  HI; 

1307  Edward  II.  fon  of  Edward  I. 

1327  Edward  III.  fon  of  Edward  II. 

1377  Richard  II.  grandfon  of  Edward  III.  by  his  cldeft  fon  the  Black  Prince. 

T  ...  xj  ,„rv  iy  X  Ion  to  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  "1 
J  '  *  '  y  4th  ion  to  Edward  III.  /  „  r  r  r  n 

1413  Henry  V.  fon  of  Henry  IV.  f  Hollfe  oi  Hancaiter. 

1422  Henry  VI.  fon  to  Henry  V.  J 

1461  Edward  IV.  deicended  from  Edward  III.  by  Lionel  his  3d  fon"} 

1483  Edward  V.  fon  of  Edward  IV.  >  Houfe  of  York. 

1483  Richard  III.  brother  of  Edward  IV.  y 

C  (Tudor)  fon  of  the  counters') 

1485  Henry  VII.  ^  of  Richmond,  of  the  houfe  j  IToufe  of  Tudor,  in  whom  were 


{► 


united  the  houfes  of  Lancaflei* 
and  York,  by  Henry  VII’s 
marriage  with  Elizabeth  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Edward  IV. 


of  Lancailer. 

1509  Henry  VIII.  fon  of  Henry  VII. 

1547  Edward  VI.  fon  of  Henry  VIII. 

1558  Elizabeth  } DauShters  °f  Henry  Till.  j 

j6o-  Tames  1.  /  Great  Grandfon  of  James  IV.  king  of  Scotland,  by  Margaret,  daugh- 
J  J  ^  l  ter  of  Henry  VII.  end  firft  of  the  Stuart  family  in  England. 

1625  Charles  I.  fon  of  James  I 
Commonwealth  and  protectorate  of  Cromwell. 

1649  Charles  II.  J 

1685  James  II.  J  fons  of  Charles  I. 

t  William  III.  nephew  and  fon-in-law  of  James  II. 

3  --j  '  Daughters  of  James  II.  in  whom  ended  the  Proteilant  line  of 

Charles  I.  for  James  II.  upon  his  abdicating  the  throne,  carried 
with  him  his  i'uppofed  infant  fon  (the  late  Pretender)  who  was 
excluded  by  adt  of  parliament,  which  fettled  the  fucceihon  in  the 
next  Proteilant  heirs  of  James  I.  The  iilrviving  iifue  of  James, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  were  a  fon  and  a  daughter,  viz.  Charles, 
who  fucceeded  him,  and  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  who  married  the 
eledtor  Palatine,  who  took  the  title  of  king  of  Bohemia,  and  left 
a  daughter,  the  princefs  Sophia,  who  married  the  duke  of  Brunf- 
wick  Lunenburgh,  by  whom  ihe  had  George,  elector  of  Hrno- 
ver,  who  afeended  the  throne,  by  adt  of  parliament,  expreily 
made  in  favour  of  his  mother. 


i688<  and 
t  Mary 
1702  Anne 


1714  George  I. 
1727  George  II. 
1 760  George  III 


fon  of  George  I. 
grandfon  of  George  II, 


? 


Houfe  of  Hanover. 


liimfelf  j 
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himfetf out  of  this  kingdom,  has  abdicated  the  government,  and  that  the 
throne  is  thereby  vacant.”  Thus  ended  at  once,  by  this  fudden  and  tin-* 
expeded  revolution,  the  old  line  of  fucceffion  :  which  from  the  Noiman 
invalion  had  laded  above  600  years,  and  fiom  the  union  of  the  Saxon 
heptarchy  in  king  Egbert,  almoft  900. 

Though  in  feme  points  the  Revolution  was  notfo  perfed  as  might  have 
been  wiflied,  yet  from  thence  a  new  sera  commenced,  in  which  the 
bounds  of  prerogative  and  liberty  have  been  better  defined,  the  principles 
of  government  more  thoroughly  examined  and  underflood,  and  the  rights 
of  the  fubjed  more  explicitly  guarded  by  legal  provifions,  than  in  any 
other  period  of  the  Englifh  hiftory.  In  particular,  it  is  worthy  obferva- 
tion,  that  the  convention,  in  this  their  judgment,  avoided  with  great 
wifdom  the  extremes  into  which  the  vifionary  theories  of  fome  zealous 
republicans  woi^ld  have  lead  them.  They  held  that  this  mifeondud  of 
king  James  amounted  to  an  endeavour  to  fubvert  the  conflitution,  and 
not  to  an  a  (dual  fubverfion,  or  total  diffolution  of  the  government.  They, 
therefore,  very  prudently  voted  it  to  amount  to  no  more  than  an  abdica¬ 
tion  of  the  government,  and  a  confequ^nt  vacancy  of  the  throne  ;  where¬ 
by  the  government  was  allowed  to  fubfifi,  though  the  executive  magi, 
fixate  was  gone  :  and  the  kingly  office  to  remain,  though  James  was  no 
longer  king.  And  thus  the  conflitution  was  kept  entire  ;  which,  upon 
every  found  principle  of  government  muff  otherwife  have  fallen  to  pieces, 
had  fo  principal  anti  conftituent  a  part  as  the  royal  authority  been  abolifh- 
ed,  or  even  fufpended. 

Hence  it  is  eafy  to  coiled:,  that  the  title  to  the  crown  is  at  prefent  he* 
reditary,  though  not  quite  fo  abfolutely  hereditary  as  formerly  ;  and  the 
common  flock  or  anceflor,  from  whom  the  defeent  muff  be  derived,  is  alfo 
different.  Formerly  the  common  flock  was  king  Egbert ;  then  William 
the  Conqueror  ;  afterward,  in  James  I.’s  time,  the  two  common  flocks 
united,  and  fo  continued  till  the  vacancy  of  the  throne  in  168S  :  now  it 
is  the  princefs  Sophia,  in  whom  the  inheritance  was  vefted  by  the  new 
king  and  parliament.  Formerly  the  defeent  was  abfolute,  and  the  crown 
went  to  the  next  heir  without  any  reftridion  ;  hut  now,  upon  the  new 
fettlement,  the  inheritance  is  conditional ;  being  limited  to  fuch  heirs 
only,  of  the  body  of  the  princefs  Sophia,  as  are  proteflant  members  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  are  married  to  none  but  proteflants. 

And  in  this  due  medium  confifts  the  true  conllitutional  notion  of  the 
right  of  fucceffion  to  the  imperial  crown  of  thele  kingdoms.  The  ex¬ 
tremes  between  which  it  fleers,  have  been  thought  each  of  them  to  be 
deftrudive  of  shofe  ends  for  which  locieties  were  formed,  and  are  kept  00 
foot.  Where  the  magiflrate,  upon  every  fucceffion,  is  eleded  by  the  peo* 
pie,  and  may  by  the  exprefs  provifion  of  the  laws  be  depofed  (if  not  pu- 
nifned)  by  his  fubjeds,  this  may  found  like  the  perfedion  of  liberty, 
and  look  well  enough  when  delineated  on  paper;  but  in  pradice  will  be 
ever  found  extremely  difficult.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  divine  indefeafible 
hereditary  fight,  when  coupled  with  the  dodrine  of  unlimited  psffive  obe¬ 
dience,  is  furely  of  all  confiitutions  the  mofl  thoroughly  ilavifh  and  dread¬ 
ful.  But  when  fuch  an  hereditary  right  as  our  laws  have  created  and 
vefted  in  the  royal  flock,  is  clofely  interwoven  with  thofe  liberties,  which, 
are  equally  the  inheritance  of  the.  fubjed,  this  union  will  form  a  conlti- 
tution,  in  theory  the  molt  beautiful  of  any,  in  pradice  the  mofl  approved, 
and,  in  all  probability,  w  ill  prove  in  duration  the  moll  permanent.  This 

T  conili- 
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conftitution  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Briton  to  underftand,  to  revere,  and 
to  defend. 

T  he  principal  duties  of  the  king  are  expreffed  in  his  oath  at  the  coro¬ 
nation,  which  is  adminiftered  by  one  of  the  archbifhops  or  bifhops  of 
the  reaim,  in  the  prefence  of  all  the  people  ;  who,  on  their  parts,  do  re¬ 
ciprocally  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  crown.  This  coronation 
oath  is  conceived  in  the  following-  terms  : 

“  The  archijhop ,  or  bifkop ,  Jball  fay,  Will  you  folemnly  promife  and 
fwear,  to  govern  the  people  of  th>s  kingdom  of  England,  and  the  domi¬ 
nions  thereunto  belonging,  according  to  the  llatutes  in  parliament  agreed 
on,  and  the  laws  and  cutfoms  of  the  fame  ? — The  king  or  queen  fall fay ,  I 
folemnly  promife  fo  to  do. 

“  Archlifop  or  bijhop.  Will  you  to  your  power  caufe  law  and  julfice, 
in  mercy,  to  be  executed  in  all  your  judgments  ? — King  of-  queen,  I  will. 

“  Archlifop  nr  lijhop.  Will  you  to  the  utmoft  of  you  power  maintain 
the  laws  of  God,  the  true  profellion  of  the  gofpel,  and  the  protellant  re¬ 
formed  religion  effabli fhed  by  the  law  ?  And  will  you  preferve  unto  the 
bifhops  and  clergy  of  this  realm,  and  to  the  churches  committed  to  their 
charge,  all  fuch  righrs  and  privileges  as  by  the  law  do  or  fliall  appertain 
unto  them,  or  any  of  them. — King  or  queen.  All  this  I  promife  to  do. 

“  After  this  the  king  or  queen ,  laying  bis  or  her  band  upon  the  holy  gofpcls , 
frail  fay.  The  things  which  I  have  here  before  promifed,  I  will  perform 
and  keep  ;  fo  help  me  God.  And  then  kifs  the  look.” 

This  is  the  form  of  the  coronation  oath,  as  it  is  now  preferibed  by  our 
law's  :•  and  we  may  obferve,  that,  in  the  king’s  part,  in  this  original  con- 
traci,  are  expreffed  all  the  duties  that  a  monarch  can  owe  to  his  people  ; 
viz.  to  govern  according  to  law  ;  to  execute  judgment  in  mercy  ;  and  to 
maintain  the  ellablifhed  religion.  With  refpeft  to  the  latter  of  thefe  three 
branches,  we  may  farther  remark,  that  by  the  aft  of  union,  5  Ann.  c.  8. 
two  preceding  ftatutes  are  recited  and  confirmed  ;  the  one  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Scotland,  the  other  of  the  parliament  of  England,  which  enaft  ; 
the  former,  that  every  king  at  his  fucceffion  fliall  take  and  fubferibe  an 
oath,  to  preferve  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  Prefbvterian  church  go¬ 
vernment  in  Scotland  :  the  latter,  that,  at  his  coronation,  he  fhall  take 
and  fubferibe  a  fimilar  oath,  to  preferve  the  fettlement  of  the  church  of 
England  within  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Berwick,  and  the  territories 
thereunto  belonging. 

The  king  of  Great  Britain,  notwithftanding  the  limitations  of  the 
power  of  the  crown,  already  mentioned,  is  one  of  the  greatefi:  monarchs 
reigning  over  a  free  people.  His  perfon  is  facred  in  the  eye  of  the  law', 
which  makes  it  high  treafon  fo  much  as  to  imagine  or  intend  his  death  ; 
neither  can  he,  in  himfelf,  be  deemed  guilty  of  any  crime,  the  law  taking 
no  cognizince  of  his  aftions,  but  only  in  the  perlons  of  his  minifters,  if 
they  infringe  the  laws  of  the  land.  As  to  his  power,  it  is  very  great, 
though  he  has  no  right  to  extend  his  prerogative  beyond  the  ancient  li¬ 
mits  or  the  boundaries  preferibed  by  the  conftitution  ;  he  can  make  no 
new  laws,  nor  raife  any  new  taxes,  nor  aft  in  oppofirion  to  any  of  the 
laws  ;  but  he  can  make  war  or  peace  ;  fend  and  receive  ambaffidors  ;  make 
treaties  of  league  and  commerce  ;  levy  armies,  and  fit  out  fleets,  for  the 
defence  of  his  kingdom,  the  annoyance  of  his  enemies,  or  the  fuppellion 
of  rebellions ;  grant  commiffions  to  his  officers  both  by  fea  and  land,  or 
revoke  them  at  pleafure ;  dilpofe  of  all  magazines,  cafiles,  &c.  fummon 
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the  parliament  to  meet,  and,  when  met,  adjourn,  prorogue,  or  diflolve  it 
at  pleafure  ;  refute  his  aflent  to  any  bill,  though  it  had  pafledbo'th  houfes ; 
which,  confequently,  by  fuch  a  refufal,  has  no  mote  force  than  if  it  had 
never  been  moved  ;  but  this  is  a  prerogative  that  the  kings  of  England 
have  very  feldom  ventured  to  exercife.  He  poflefieth  the  right  of  chufirig 
his  own  council ;  of  nominating  all  the  great  officers  of  ftate,  of  the  houf- 
hold,  and  the  church  ;  and,  in  fine,  is  the  fountain  ol  honour,  from  whorrl 
all  degrees  of  nobility  and  knighthood  are  derived.  Such  is  the  dignity 
and  power  of  a  king  of  Great  Britain. 

Of  the  parliament.]  Parliaments,  or  general  councils,  in  fome 
fliape,  are,  as  has  been  oblerved  in  page  270,  of  as  high  antiquity  as  the 
Saxon  government  in  this  iiland,  and  coeval  with  the  kingdom  itfelf. 
Blackftone,  in  his  valuable  Commentaries,  fays,  “  it  is  generally  agreed, 
that  in  the  main  the  conftitution  of  parliament  as  it  now  ftands,  was 
marked  out  fo  long  ago  as  the  17th  of  king  John,  A.  D.  1215,  in  the 
Great  Charter  granted  by  that  prince  ;  wherein  he  promifes  to  fuminon  alt 
archbiffiops,  bilhops,  abbots,  lords,  and  greater  barons  perfonally  ;  and 
all  other  tenants  in  chief,  under  the  crown,  by  the  ffierift'  and  bailiffs  to 
meet  at  a  certain  place,  with  forty  days  notice,  to  affefs  aids  and  feutages 
when  necefiary.  And  this  conftitution  hath  fubfilled,  in  fad,  atleall:  from 
the  year  1266,  49  Henry  III.  there  being  ftili  extant  writs  of  that  date  to 
fummon  knights,  citizens,  and  burgeffes  to  parliament.” 

The  parliament  is  affembled  by  the  king’s  writs,  and  its  fitting  mufi 
not  be  intermitted  above  three  years.  Its  conftituent  parts  are,  the  king 
fitting  there  in  his  royal  political  capacity,  and  the  three  eftates  of  the 
realm  ;  the  lords  fpiritual,  the  lords  temporal  (who  fit  together  with  the 
king  in  one  houfe),  and  the  commons,  who  fit  by  themfelves  in  another* 
The  king  and  thele  three  eftates,  together,  form  the  great  corporation  or 
body  politic  of  the  kingdom,  of  which  the  king  is  laid  to  be  caput princi- 
pium ,  ct  finis.  For  upon  their  coming  together  the  king  meets  them,  ei¬ 
ther  in  perfon,  or  by  reprefentation  ;  without  which  there  can  be  no  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  parliament;  and  he  alfo  has  alone  the  power  of  difi'olving 
them. 

It  is  highly  necefiary  for  preferving  the  balance  of  the  conftitution, 
that  the  executive  power  fliould  be  a  branch,  though  not  the  whole,  of 
the  legiflature.  The  crown  cannot  begin  of  itfelf  any  alterations  in  the 
pretent  eftablifiied  law  ;  but  it  may  approve  or  difapprove  of  the  altera¬ 
tions  fuggefted  and  contented  to  by  the  two  houfes.  The  legiilative  there¬ 
fore  cannot  abridge  the  executive  power  of  any  rights  which  it  now  has  by 
law,  without  its  own  content  :  fince  the  law  mute  perpetually  ftand  as  it 
now  does,  unlefs  all  the  powers  will  agree  to  alter  it.  And  herein  indeed 
confifts  the  true  excellence  of  the  Englilh  government,  that  all  the  parts 
of  it  form  a  mutual  check  upon  each  other.  In  the  legiflature,  the  people 
are  a  check  upon  the  nobility,  and  the  nobility  a  check  upon  the  people  ; 
by  the  mutual  privilege  of  rejecting  what  the  other  has  refolved  :  while 
the  king  is  a  check  upon  both,  which  preferves  the  executive  powrer  from 
encroachments. 

The  lords  fpiritual  conftft  of  two  archbiftiops  and  twenty-four  hilltops. 
The  lords  temporal  confift  of  all  the  peers  of  the  realm,  the  bifliops  not 
being  in  ftri&nefs  held  to  be  fuch,  but  merely  lords  of  parliament.  Some 
of  the  peers  fit  by  defeent,  as  do  all  ancient  peers  ;  fome  by  creation,  as 
do  all  the  new  made  ones  :  others,  fince  the  union  with  Scotland,  by  elec¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  cafe  of  the  fixtten  peers,  who  reprefent  the  body  of  the 
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Scots  nobility.  The  number  of  peers  is  indefinite,  and  may  be  increafed 
at  will  by  the  power  of  the  crown. 

A  body  of  nobility  is  more  peculiarly  necefTary  in  our  mixed  and  com¬ 
pounded  eonftitution,  in  order  to  funport  the  rights  of  both  the  crown 
and  the  people  ;  by  forming  a  barrier  to  withfland  the  encroachments  of 
both.  It  creates  and  prei'erves  that  gradual  fcale  of  dignity,  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  peafant  to  the  prince  ;  riling  like  a  pyramid  from  a  broad 
foundation,  and  diminifhing  to  a  point  as  it  rifes.  The  nobility  there¬ 
fore  are  the  pillars,  which  are  reared  from  among  the  people,  more  im¬ 
mediately  to  fupport  the  throne  ;  and  if  that  falls,  they  muft  alfo  be  buri¬ 
ed  under  its  ruins.  Accordingly,  when  in  the  laft  century  the  commons 
had  determined  to  extirpate  monarchy,  they  alfo  voted  the  houfe  of  lords 
to  be  ufelefs  and  dangerous. 

The  commons  confift  of  all  fuch  men  of  any  property  in  the  kingdom, 
as  have  not  feats  in  the  houfe  of  lords  ;  every  one  of  which  has  a  voice  in 
-'parliament,  either  perfonally,  or  by  his  reprefentatives*.  In  a  free  ftate, 
every  man,  who  is  fuppofed  a  free  agent,  ought  to  be  in  fome  meafure 
his  own  governor  ;  and  therefore  a  branch  at  leaft  of  the  legiflarivc  power 
fhould  relide  in  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  In  fo  large  a  ftate  as  ours, 
it  is  very  wifely  contrived,  that  the  people  fhould  do  that  by  their  repre- 
fentatives,  which  it  is  impracticable  to  perform  in  perfon  ;  reprefentatives 
chofen  by  a  number  of  minute  and  feparate  diftridts,  wherein  all  the  voters 
are,  or  ealily  may  be  diftinguifhed.  The  counties  are  therefore  repre- 
fented  by  knights  elected  by  the  proprietors  of  lands ;  the  cities  and  bo¬ 
roughs  are  reprefented  by  citizens  and  burgeffes,  chofen  by  the  mercantile 
part,  or  fuppofed  trading  intereft  of  the  nation  -j-.  The  number  of  Eng- 
li(h  reprefentatives  is  513,  and  of  Scots  45  ;  in  all  558.  .And  every 
member,  though  chofen,  by  one  particular  diftridi,  when  eledled  and  re¬ 
turned,  ferves  for  the  whole  realm.  For  the  end  of  his  coming  thither  is 
not  particular,  but  general ;  nor  merely  to  ferve  his  conftituents,  but  alfo 
the  commonwealth,  and  to  advife  his  majefty,  as  appears  from  the  writ  of 
fummons. 

Thefe  are  the  condiment  parts  of  a  parliament,  the  king,  the  lords 
fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  commons.  Parts,  of  which  each  is  fo  ne- 
ceflary,  that  the  confent  of  all  three  is  required  to  make  any  new  law  that 
fhould  bind  the  fubjedt.  Whatever  is  enadted  for  law  for  one,  or  by  two 


*  This  muft  be  underftood  with  fome  limitation.  Thofe  who  are  pofftfTedof  land 
eftates,  though  to  the  value  of  only  40s.  per  annum,  have  a  right  to  vote  for  members 
of  parliament ;  as  have  mod  of  the  members  of  corporations,  boroughs,  & c.  But 
there  are  very  large  trading  towns,  and  populous  places,  which  fend  no  members  to 
parliament  ;  and  of  thofe  towns  which  do  fend  members,  great  numbers  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  have  no  votes.  Many  thoufand  perfons  of  great  perfonal  property,  have, 
therefore,  no  reprefentatives.  Indeed,  the  inequality  and  defedtivenefs  of  the  repre- 
fentation,  has  been  juftiy  confidered  as  one  of  the  greatefl  imperfedtions  in  the  Englilh 
eonftitution.  The  duration  of  parliaments  being  extended  to  feven  years,  has  alfo 
been  viewed  in  the  fame  light. 

•}•  Copy  of  the  bribery  oath,  which  is  adminiftered  to  every  perfon  before  they  poll : 

I  do  fwear  (or  being  one  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  do 

folemnly  affirm)  I  have  not  received  or  had,  by  myfelf,  or  any  perfon  whatfoever  in 
truft  for  me,  or  for  my  ufe  and  benefit,  diredtly  or  indiredfly,  any  fum  or  funisof  money, 
office,  place  or  employment,  gift  or  reward,  or  any  promife  or  fecurity  for  any  money, 
office,  or  employment,  or  gift,  in  order  to  give  my  vote  at  this  eledtion:  and  that  I 
have  not  before  been  polled  at  this  eledtion.  So  help  me  God. 
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only,  of  the  three,  is  no  llatute  ;  and  to  it  no  regard  is  due,  unlefs  in 
matters  relating  to  their  own  privileges. 

The  power  and  jurifdidtion  of  parliament,  fays  fir  Edward  Coke,  is  fo 
tranfcendent  and  abfolute,  that  it  cannot  be  confined,  either  lor  cauies  or 
perfons,  within  any  bounds.  It  hath  fovereign  and  unconttolable  authority 
in  making,  confirming,  enlarging,  refraining,  abrogating,  repealing,  re¬ 
viving,  and  expounding  of  laws,  concerning  matters  of  all  poifible  deno¬ 
minations,  ecclefiaflical,  or  temporal,  civil,  military,  maritime,  or  cri¬ 
minal :  this  being  the  place  where  that  abfolute  defpotic  power,  which 
mufl  in  all  governments  refide  fomewhere,  is  enrrulted  by  the  confuution 
of  thefe  kingdoms.  All  mifchicfs  and  grievances,  operations  and  reme¬ 
dies,  that  tranfcend  the  ordinary  courfe  of  the  laws,  are  within  the  reach 
of  this  extraordinary  tribunal.  It  can  regulate  or  new  model  the  fuccef- 
fion  to  the  crown ;  as  was  done  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  William 
III.  It  can  alter  the  eitabli filed  religion  of  the  land  ;  as  was  done  in  a 
variety  of  inflances,  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII  and  his  three  chil¬ 
dren,  Edward  VI.  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  It  can  change  and  create  afrefh 
even  the  conftitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  parliaments  themfelves  ;  as 
was  done  by  the  aft  of  union  and  the  feveral  llatutes  for  triennial  and 
feptennial  eleftions.  It  can,  in  fhort,  do  every  thing  that  is  not  naturally 
impoffible  ;.and  therefore  tome  have  not  fcrupled  to  cal!  its  power  by  a 
figure  rather  too  bold,  the  omnipotence  of  parliament .  But  then  their  pow¬ 
er,  however  great,  was  given  them  in  truff,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
employed  according  to  the  rules  of  juflice,  and  for  the  promotion  of  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people.  And  it  is  a  matter  mod  efllntial  to  the  li¬ 
berties  of  the  kingdom,  that  fuch  members  be  delegated  to  this  important 
trut't,  as  are  mofl  eminent  for  their  probity,  their  fortitude,  and  their 
knowledge  ;  for  it  was  a  known  apophthegm  of  the  great  lord  treafurer 
Burleigh,  “  that  England  could  never  be  ruined  but  by  a  parliament 
and,  as  fit^Matthew  Hale  obferves,  this  being  the  higheft  and  greateft 
court,  over  which  none  other  can  have  jurifdiftion  in  the  kingdom,  if  by 
any  means  a  mifgovqrnment  fbould  any  wray  fall  upon  it,  the  fubjefts  of 
this  kingdom  are  left  without  all  manner  of  legal  remedy. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  mifehiefs  that  might  arife,  by  placing  this  ex- 
tenfive  authority  in  hands  that  are  either  incapable,  or  else  improper,  to 
manage  it,  it  is  provided,  that  no  one  fliall  fit  or  vote  in  either  houfe  of 
parliament  unlefs  he  be  twenty-one  years  of  age.  To  prevent  innovations 
in  religion  and  government,  it  is  enafted,  that  no  member  (hall  vote  or  fit 
in  either  houfe  till  he  hath,  in  the  prefence  of  the  houfe,  taken  the  oaths 
of  allegiance,  fupremacy,  and  abjuration  ;  and  fubfenbed  and  repeated  the 
declaration  againft  tranfubftantiation,  the  invocation  of  faints,  and  the  fa- 
crifice  of  the  mafs.  To  pi  event  dangers  that  may  arife  to  the  kingdom 
from  foreign  attachments,  connexions  or  dependencies,  it  is  enacted,  that 
no  alien,  born  out  of  the  dominions  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  even 
though  he  be  naturalized,  (hall  be  capable  of  being  a  member  of  either 
houfe  of  parliament. 

Some  of  the  molt  important  privileges  of  the  members  of  either  houfe 
are,  privilege  of  fpeeeh,  of  perfon,  of  their  dome  dies,  and  of  thtir  lands 
and  goods.  As  to  the  nrlt,  privilege  of  fpeeeh,  it  is  declared  by  the  lla¬ 
tute  of  1  W.  Sc  M.  ft.  2.  c.  2.  as  one  of  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
“  that  the  freedom  of  fpeeeh,  and  debates,  and  proceedings  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  ought  not  to  be  impeached  or  quefth  ned  in  any  court  or  place  out 
of  parliament/’  And  this  freedom  of  fpeeeh  is  particularly  demanded  of 
the  king  in  perfon,  by  the  fpeakcr  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  at  the  open- 
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ingf  of  every  new  parliament.  So  are  the  other  privileges,  of  per  fort, 
fervants,  lands,  and  goods.  This  includes  not  only  privilege  from  illegal 
violence,  but  alfo  from  legal  arrefts,  and  fcizures  by  procefs  from  the 
courts  of  law.  To  aflault  by  violence  a  member  of  either  houfe,  or  his 
menial  fervants,  is  a  high  contempt  of  parliament,  and  there  pumfhed 
ivith  the  utmoll  feverity.  Neither  can  anv  member  of  either  houfe  be 
arrefted  and  taken  into  cuftody,  nor  ferved  with  any  procefs  of  the  courts 
of  law ;  nor  can  his  menial  fervants  be  arrefted  ;  nor  can  any  entry  be 
made  on  his  lands ;  nor  can  his  goods  be  diftrained  or  feized,  without  a 
breach  of  the  privilege  of  parliament*. 

The  houfe  of  lords  have  a  right  to  be  attended,  and  confequently  are, 
by  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  king’s  bench  and  common  pleas,  and  iuch 
ot  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  as  are  of  the  degree  ot  the  coif,  or  have 
been  made  ferjeants  at  law  ;  as  likewife  by  the  mafters  of  the  court  of 
chancery  ;  for  their  advice  in  point  of  law,  and  for  the  greater  dignity  of 
their  proceedings. 

The  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  lords  is  generally  the  lord  chancellor,  or 
lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal,  which  dignities  are  commonly  veiled  in  the 
fame  perfon. 

Each  peer  has  a  right,  by  leave  of  the  houfe  as  being  his  own  reprefen- 
tative,  when  a  vote  pafles  contrary  to  his  fentiments,  to  enter  his  diflent  on 
the  journals  of  the  houfe  with  the  reafons  for  fuch  diflent ;  which  is 
ufually  ftyLed  his  proteft.  Upon  particular  occafions,  however,  thefe  pro- 
tefts  have  been  fo  bold  as  to  give  offence  to  the  majority  of  the  houfe,  and 
have  therefore  been  expunged  from  their  journals :  but  this  has  always  been 
thought  a  violent  meafure,  and  not  very  confident  with  the  general  right 
pf  protefting.  '  i 

The  houfe  of  commons  may  be  properly  ftyled  the  grand  inqueft  of 
Great  Britain,  impowered  to  inquire  into  all  national  grievances,  in  order 
to  fee  them  redreffed. 

The  peculiar  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  houfe  of  commons  relate  princi¬ 
pally  to  the  railing  of  taxes,  and  the  elections  of  members  to  ferve  in  par¬ 
liament. 

With  regard  to  taxes :  it  is  the  ancient  indifputable  privilege  and  right 
pf  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  all  grants  of  fubfidies,  or  parliamentary 
aids,  do  begin  in  their  houfe,  and  are  firft  bellowed  by  them  :  although 
their  grants  are  not  effectual  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  until  they  have 
the  alfent  of  the  other  two  branches  of  the  legiflature,  The  general  rea- 
fon  given  for  this  exclufive  privilege  of  the  houfe  of  commons  is,  that 
the  Supplies  are  raifed  upon  the  body  of  the  people,  and  therefore  it  is 
proper  that  they  alone  (hould  have  the  right  of  taxing  themfelves.  And  fo 
reafonably  jealous  are  the  commons  of  this  privilege,  that  herein  they  will 
not  fuft'er  the  other  houfe  to  exert  any  power  but  that  of  rejedling  ;  they 
^vill  not  permit  the  leall  alteration  or  amendment  to  be  made  by  the  lords 
to  the  mode  of  taxing  the  people  by  a  money  bill.  Under  this  appellation 
are  included  all  bills  by  which  money  is  directed  to  be  raifed  upon  the  fub- 
jedl,  for  any  purpofe,  or  in  any  fhape  whatfoever  j  either  for  the  exigen- 


*  This  exemption  from  arrefts  for  lawful  debts,  was  always  confidered  by  the  pub-; 
lie  as  a  grievance.  The  lords  and  commons  therefore  generoufly  relinquifhed  their 
privilege  by  a<ft  of  parliament  in  17705  and  membeps  of  both  houfes  may  now  be 
|ped  lib?  other  debtors. 
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cies  of  government,  and  collc&ed  from  the  kingdom  in  general,  as  the 
land-tax  ;  or  for  private  benefit,  and  collected  in  any  particular  diftrict, 
as  by  turnpikes,  parilh-ratcs,  and  the  like. 

The  method  of  making  laws  is  much  the  fame  in  both  houft-s.  In  each 
houfe  the  adl  of  the  majority  binds  the  whole  :  and  this  majority  is  declar¬ 
ed  by  votes  openly  and  publickly  given  ;  not  as  atVenice,  and  many  other 
fenatorial  nilembles,  privately  or  by  b  illot.  This  latter  method  may  be 
ferviceable,  to  prevent  intrigues  and  unconfiitutional  combinations,  but  it 
is  impoflible  to  be  p  radii  fed  with  us,  at  leati  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
where  every  member’s  condudt  is  fubietft  to  the  future  cenfttre  of  his  con- 
ilituents,  and  therefore  (hould  be  openly  fubmitted  to  their  infpe&ion. 

To  bring  a  bill  into  the  houfe  of  commons,  if  the  relief  fought  by  it  is 
of  a  private  nature,  it  is  firtl  neceffiry  to  prefer  a  petition  ;  which  muftbe 
prefented  by  a  member,  and  ufually  lets  forth  the  grievance  defired  to  be 
remedied.  This  petition  (when  founded  on  fadls  that  may  he  in  their  nature 
difputed)  is  referred  to  a  committee  of  members,  who  examine  the  mat¬ 
ter  alleged,  and  accordingly  report  it  to  the  houfe  ;  and  then  (or,  other- 
wife,  upon  the  mere  petition)  leave  is  given  to  bring  in  the  bill.  In  pub¬ 
lic  matters,  the  bill  is  brought  in  upon  motion  made  to  the  houfe,  without 
any  petition.  (In  the  houfe  of  lords,  if  the  bill  btgins  there,  it  is,  when 
of  a  private  nature,  referred  to  two  of  the  judges,  to  examine  and  repo  t 
the  ftate  of  the  fadts  alleged,  to  fee  that  all  the  necelfary  parties  confent,  and 
to  fettle  all  points  of  technical  propriety.)  This  is  read  a  firlt  time,  and, 
at  a  convenient  diftance  a  fecond  time  ;  and  after  each  reading,  the  lpeukcr 
opens  to  the  houfe  the  fubftance  of  the  bill,  and  puts  the  queftion,  whe¬ 
ther  it  fhall  proceed  any  farther.  The  introdudlion  of  the  bill  m  y  be 
originally  oppofed,  as  the  bill  itfclf  may  at  either  of  the  readings  ;  and 
if  the  oppofition  fucceeds,  the  hill  mull  be  dropr  for  that  feflion  ;  as  it 
muff  alfo  if  oppofed  with  fuceefs  in  any  of  the  fubfequent  ftages. 

After  the  fecond  reading,  it  is  committed,  that  is,  referred  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  ;  which  is  either  feledted  by  the  houfe  in  matters  ot  fmall  import¬ 
ance,  or  elfe,  if  the  bill  is  a  matter  of  grear,  or  national  confeqiunce, 
the  houfe  relblves  itfelf  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  whole  houfe  is  compofed  of  every  member  ;  and,  to  form 
it,  the  fpeaker  quits  the  chair  (another  member  being  appointed  chair¬ 
man),  and  may  fit  and  debate  as  a  private  member.  Jn  thele  committees, 
the  bill  is  debated  claufe  by  claufe,  amendments  made,  the  blanks  filled 
up,  and  fometimes  the  bill  entirely  new  modelled.  After  it  has  gone 
through  the  committee,  the.  chairman  reports  it  to  rhe  houfe,  with  fuch 
amendments  a  the  committee  have  made  ;  and  then  the  houfe  re-confider 
the  whole  bill  again,  and  the  queftion  is  repeatedly  put  upon  every  cl  rufe 
and  amendment.  When  the  houfe  have  agreed  or  difagreedto  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  committee,  and  fometimes  added  new  amendments  of  their 
own,  the  bill  is  then  ordered  to  be  engrailed,  or  written  in  a  ilrong  grofs 
hand,  on  one  or  more  long  rolls  of  parchment  fewed  together.  When  this 
is  finilhed,  it  is  re, id  a  third  rime,  and  amendments  are  fometimes  then 
made  to  it;  and,  if  a  new  claufe  be  added,  it  is  done  by  tacking  a  fe pa- 
rate  piece  of  parchment  on  the  bill,  which  is  called  a  rider.  The  ipcak<  r 
then  again  opens  the  contents  ;  and,  holding  it  up  in  his  hands,  purs  the 
queftion  whether  the  bill  (hall  p  ft.  If  this  he  agreed  to,  rhe  title  t  >  it 
is  then  fettled.  After  this,  one  of  the  membi-rs  is  direiShd  to  carry  it  to 
the  lords,  and  defire  their  concurrence ;  who,  attended  by  ieveral  more. 
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carries  it  to  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  there  delivers  it  to  their 
fpeaker,  who  comes  down  from  his  woolfack  to  receive  it.  It  there  paffes 
through  the  forms  as  in  the  other  houfe  (except  cngroffing,  which  is 
already-done),  and  if  rejected,  no  more  notice  is  taken,  but  it  paifes  fub 
Jilentio ,  to  prevent  unbecoming  altercations.  But  if  it  be  agreed  to,  the 
lords  fend  a  meflage  by  two  mailers  in  chancery  (or,  fometimes,  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  high  importance,  by  two  of  the  judges)  that  they  have  agreed  to 
the  fame  :  and  the  hill  remains  with  the  lords,  if  they  have  made  no 
amendment  to  it.  IJut  if  any  amendments  are  made,  fuch  amendments 
are  lent  doivti  with  the  bill  to  receive  the  concurrence  of  the  commons. 
If  the  commons  difagree  to  the  amendments,  a  conference  ufually  follows 
between  members  deputed  from  each  houfe  ;  who,  for  the  moll  parr,  fet¬ 
tle  and  adjtift  the  difference  :  but  if  both  houfe  remain  inflexible,  the 
bill  is  'ropped.  If  the  commons  agree  to  the  amendments,  the  bill  is  fent 
back  to  the  lords  by  one  of  the  members,  with  a  meflage  to  acquaint  them 
therewith.  The  fame  forms  are  obferved  mutatis  mutandis ,  when  the  bill 
begins  in  the  hnufe  of  lords.  But  when  an  a£l  of  grace  or  pardon  is 
palled,  it  is  full  ligned  by  his  majelly,  and  then  read  once  only  in  each  of 
the  houf-.s,  without  any  new  engroffing  or  amendment.  And  when  both 
houfes  have  done  with  any  bill,  it  always  is  depofited  in  the  houfe  of 
peers,  to  wait  the  royal  allent ;  except  in  the  cafe  of  a  money-bill,  which 
after  receiving  the  concurrence  of  the  lords,  is  lent  back  to  the  houfe  of 
commons.  It  may  be  necellary  here  to  acquaint  the  reader,  that  both  in 
the  houfes  and  in  their  committees,  the  flightell  exprelTion,  or  moil  mi¬ 
nute  alteration,  does  not  pals  till  the  fpeaker,  or  the  chairman,  puts  the 
quellion  ;  which,  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  is  anfwerd  by  aye  or  no  ; 
and,  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  by  content,  or  not  content. 

The  giving  the  royal  aifent  to  bills  is  a  matter  of  great  form.  When 
the  king  is  to  pals  bills  in  pci  fon,  he  appears  on  his  throne  in  the  houfe  of 
peeis,  in  his  royal  robes,  with  the  crown  on  his  head  and  attended  by 
his  great  officers  of  Hate  and  heralds.  A  feat  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne,  where  the  pflnces  of  Scotland,  when  peers  of  England,  formerly 
fat,  is  referved  fo.  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  other  princes  of  the  blord 
fit  on  the  left  hand  of  the  king  ;  and  the  chancellor  on  a  clofe  bench  re¬ 
moved  a  little  backwards.  The  vifeounts  and  temporal  barons,  or  lords, 
face  the  throne  on  benches,  or  wool  packs,  covered  with  red  cloth  or 
baize.  The  bench  of  bifbops  runs  along  the  houfe  to  the  baron  the  right 
baud  of  the  throne  ;  as  the  dukes  and  earls  do  on  the  left.  The  chancel¬ 
lor  and  judges,  on  ordinary  days,  fit  upon  wool-packs  between  the  barons 
and  the  throne,  The  common  opinion  is,  that  the  houfe  lining  on  wool 
is  fymbohc.il  of  wool  being  formerly  the  flaple  commodity  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  Many  of'  the  peers  on  folemn  occalions,  appear  in  their  parlia¬ 
mentary  robes.  None  of  the  commons  have  any  robes,  excepting  the 
fpeaker,  who  wear's  a  long  black  filk  gown  ;  and  when  he  appears  before 
the  king  it  is  tiimmed  with  gold. 

The  royal  a  flout  mav  be'guen  two  ways;  i.  In  per  fon.  When  the 
king  lends  for  the  houfe  of  commons  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  the  fpeaker 
carries  up  the  money-bill  or  bills  in  bis  hand  ;  and,  in  delivering  them, 
he  add:  dies  his  majelly  in  a  folemn  fpeech,  in  which  he  feldom  tails  to  ex¬ 
tol  the  generoflty  and  loyalty  of  the  commons,  and  to  tell  his  majefty  how 
necefl'ary  it  is  to  be  frugal  of  the  public  money.  It  is  upon  this  cccafion, 
that  the  commons  of  Great  Britain  appear  in  their  higheft  luilre.  The 
titles  of  ail  bills' that  have  palled  both  houfes  are  read ;  and  the  king’s  an- 
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fwer  is  declared  by  the  cleak  of  the  parliament  in  Norman -French.  If 
the  king  confents  to  a  public  bill,  the  clerk  ufually  declares,  le  roy  /event, 
“  the  king  wills  it  fo  to  be  if  to  a  private  bill,  foit  fait  comme  ileft  dt- 
fire,  “  be  it  as  it  is  defircd.”  If  the  king  refufes  his  aflent,  it  is  in  the 
gentle  language  of  le  roy  s'avifcra ,  “  the  king  will  advife  upon  it.” 
When  a  money-bill  is  palled,  it  is  carried  up  and  prefented  to  the  king  by 
the  fpeakcr  of  the  houfe  of  commons)  and  the  royal  aft'ent  is  thus  exprefl- 
ed,  le  roy  rcmercie  fes  loyal J'ubj cHs,  acccpte  leur  benevolence ,  ft  avjji  le  vent, 
“  the  king  thanks  his  loyal  fubjefts,  accepts  their  benevolence,  and  wills 

it  fo  to  be.”  In  cafe  of  an  aft  of  grace,  which  originally  proceeds  from 
the  crown,  and  has  the  royal  aflent  in  the  fir  ft  ftageof  it,  the  clerk  of  the 
parliament  thus  pronounces  the  gratitude  of  the  fubjeft ;  le  prelates ,  feig- 
neurs ,  et  commons ,  cn  ce  prefent  parliament  ajjemblies ,  au  vom  de  tout  vous 
autres  fiibjcdls-,  remercicnt  trees  humblement  votre  majejle  :  ct  prient  a  Dicu 
vous  donner  cu /ante  bonne  vie  et  longue “  the  prelates,  lords,  and  com¬ 
mons,  in  this  prefent  parliament  aiicmbled,  in  the  name  of  all  your  other 
fubiefts,  moil  humbly  thank  your  majefty,  and  pray  to  God  to  grant  you 
in  health  and  wealth  longlto  live.”  2.  By  the  ftatute  33  Hen.  VIII.  c. 
21.  the  king  may  give  his  aflent  by  letters  patent  under  his  great  feal 
flgned  with  his  hand,  and  notified,  in  his  abfence  to  both  houfes  aflembled 
together  in  the  high  houfe,  by  commiffioners  confiding  of  certain  peers, 
named  in  the  letters.  And,  when  the  bill  has  received  the  royal  aflent 
in  either  of  thefe  ways,  it  is  then,  and  not  before,  a  ftatute  or  aft  of  par¬ 
liament. 

This  ftatute  or  aft  is  placed  among  the  records  of  the  kingdom  ;  there 
needing  no  formal  promulgation  to  give  it  the  force  of  a  law,  as  was  ne- 
caflary  by  the  civil  law  with  regard  to  the  emperor’s  edifts ;  becaufe  every 
man  in  England  is,  in  judgment  of  law,  party  to  the  making  of  an  aft  of 
parliament,  being  prefent  thereat  by  his  reprefentatives.  However  co¬ 
pies  thereof  are  ufually  printed  at  the  king’s  prefs,  for  the  information 
of  the  whole  land. 

An  aft  of  parliament  thus  made,  is  the  exercife  of  the  higheft  autho¬ 
rity  that  this  kingdom  acknowledges  upon  earth.  It  hath  power  to  bind 
every  fubjeft  in  the  land,  and  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging  ;  nay, 
even  the  king  himfelf,  if  particularly  named  therein.  And  it  cannot  be 
altered,  amended,  difpenfed  with,  fufpended,  or  repealed,  but  in  the 
fame  forms,  and  by  the  fame  authority  of  parliament ;  for  it  is  a  maxim 
in  latv,  that  it  requires  the  fame  ftrength  to  diflolve,  as  to  create  an  obli¬ 
gation. 

Such  is  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  ;  the  fource  and  guardian  of 
our  liberties  and  properties,  the  ftrong  cement  which  binds  the  foundation, 
and  fuperftrufture  of  our  government,  and  the  wifely  concerted  balance 
maintaining  an  equal  poife,  that  no  one  part  of  the  three  eftates  over¬ 
power  or  diftrefs  either  of  the  other. 

From  the  above  general  view  of  the  Englifh  conftitution,  it  appears, 
that  no  fecurity  for  its  permanency,  which  the  wit  of  man  can  devife,  is 
wanting.  If  it  fhould  be  objefted,  that  parliaments  may  become  fo  cor¬ 
rupted  as  to  give  up  or  betray  the  liberties  of  the  people,  the  aiifvver  is, 
that  parliaments,  as  every  other  body  politic,  are  fuppofed  to  watch  over 
their  political  exiftence,  as  a  private  perfon  does  his  natural  life.  If  a 
parliament  was  to  aft  in  that  manner,  it  muft  become  f  lo  de  fe ,  an  evil 
that  no  human  proviftons  can  guard  againft.  But  there  are  great  refources 
of  liberty  in  England;  and  though  the  conftitution  has  been  even  over¬ 
turned, 
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turned,  and  fometimes  dangeroufly  wounded,  yet  its  own  innate  powers 
have  recovered  and  Hill  preferve  it.  Monf.  Mezeray,  the  famous  hiftorian, 
faid  to  a  countryman  of  ours,  in  the  clofeof  the  laft  century,  “  We  had 
once  in  France  the  fame  happinefs  and  the  fame  privileges  which  you 
have  ;  our  laves  were  then  made  by  prefentatives  of  OUR  own  chufing , 

therefore  our  money  was  not  taken  from  us,  but  granted  by  us.  Our  kings 

were  then  fubject  to  the  rules  of  law  and  re.tfon — now,  alas !  _we  are  mi- 
ferable,  and  all  is  loft.  Think  nothing,  fir,  too  dear  to  maintain  thefe 
precious  advantages  ;  if  ever  there  fliould  be  occalion,  venture  your  life 
and  eftate  rather  than  bafelyand  fooliftily  fubmit  to  that  abjedl  condition 

to  which  you  fee  us  reduced.”  r  , 

The  king  of  England,  beftdes  his  high  court  of  parliament,  has  tub- 
ordinate  officers  and  minifters  to  ailift  him,  and  who  are  refponftble  for  their 
advice  and  conduit.  They  are  made  by  the  king’s  nomination,  without 
either  patent  or  grant ;  and  on  taking  the  neceffary  oaths,  they  become 
immediately  privy-counfellors  during  the  life  of  the  king  that  chufes 
them  ;  but  fubjeit  to  removal  at  his  direction. 

The  duty  of  a  privy  councilor  appears  from  the  oath  of  office,  which 
confifts  of  feven  articles  :  i.  To  advife  the  king  according  to  the  beft  of 
his  cunning  and  diferetion.  z.  To  advife  for  the  king’s  honour  and  good 
of  the  public,  without  partiality  through  affedion,  love,  need,  doubt,  or 
dread,  z.  To  keep  the  king’s  counfel  fecret.  4.  To  avoid  corruption. 

help  and  flrengtben  the  execution  of  whut  (hall  be  there  lefolved. 
6.  To  with  Hand  all  perfons  who  would  attempt  the  contrary.  And  laft- 
ly,  in  general,  7.  To  obferve,  keep,  and  do  all  that  a  good  and  true 

counfellor  ought  to  do  to  his  fovereign  lord.  . 

As  no  o-overnment  can  be  fo  complete  as  to  be  provided  with  laws  that 
may  anfwer  every  unforefeen  emergency,  the  privy  council,  infuch  cafes, 
can  fupply  the  deficiency.  It  has  been  even  known,  that  upon  great  and 
urgent  occafions,  fuch  as  that  of  a  famine,  or  the  dread  of  one,  they  can 
fuperfede  the  operation  of  ihe  law,  if  the  parliament  is  not  fitting  ;  but 
this  is  confidered  as  illegal,  and  an  aeft  of  parliament  mull  pafs  for  the 
pardon  and  indemnification  of  thofe  concerned. 

Among  the  privy  counfellors,  the  two  fecretaries  of  ftate  are  more  of¬ 
ficially  fo  than  the  others,  as  they  are  entrufted  with  the  king’s  fignet, 
and  are  fuppofed  to  advife  him  in  afts  of  government  that  may  not 
be  proper  to  be  communicated  even  to  a  privy  counfellor fuch  as  giv¬ 
ing  orders  for  fecret  expeditions,  correfpondence  with  fpies 1  or  other  a- 
gents,  fee u ring  traitors,  and  the  like.  The  fecretaryfhip  of  ftate  is  now 
held  by  two  noblemen  or  gentlemen  ;  formerly  the  king  nominated 
three,  but  the  office  was  not  then  of  that  conlequence  which  it  is  now. 
Since  the  acceffion  of  the  family  of  Hanover,  we  have  hkewife  known 
three  principal  fecretaries  of  ftate  ;  but  one  of  them  was  iuppoted  to 
tranfaff  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  which  are  now  commuted  to  other  mini¬ 
fters.  Upon  the  vaft  increal'e  of  the  Britifh  colonies,  a  new  board  of  trade 
was  eredted,  and  the  fir  ft  commiflioner  after!  a.  fecretary  for  the  American 
affairs,  but  without  that  title.  A  third  fecretary  of  ftate  was  afterwards 
appointed  folely  for  the  American  department ;  but  by  the  late  peace, 
"the  Americans  will  not  appoint  officers  f  r,  and  officers  f<om,  amonS 
themfelves :  the  board  of  trade  alfo  hath  been  abol  filed  as  ufelefs. 

The  office  of  fecretary  of  ftate  is  arprefent  divided  into  a  fouthern  and 
a  northern  department.  The  fouthern  contains  Fiance,  Spain,  Portu¬ 
gal,  Italy,  the  Swifs  Cantons,  Conftantinople,  and,  in  Ihort,  all  the 
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ftates  in  the  fouthern  parts.  The  northern  comprehends  the  different 
dates  of  Germany,  Pruflia,  Poland,  Ruiha,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland, 
Flanders,  and  the  Hanfeatic  towns. 

With  regard  to  the  capital  adls  of  government  which  were  formerly 
entruiled  with  the  fecreraries  of  Hate,  a  committee  of  the  privy-council, 
commonly  called  a  cabinet  council,  are  chiefly  entruiled.  This  cabinet 
generally  confifts  of  a  feledl  number  of  mioifters  and  noblemen,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  king’s  opinion  of  their  integrity  and  abilities,  or  attachment  to 
the  views  of  the  court :  but  though  its  operations  are  powerful  and  exten- 
five,  a  cabinet-council  is  not  ellential  to  the  conflitution  of  England. 

This  obfervation  naturally  leads  me  to  mention  the  perfon  who  is  fo 
well  known  by  the  name  of  the  firjl  minijlcr  ;  a  term  unknown  to  the 
Englifli  conflitution,  though  the  office,  in  effedl,  is  perhaps  neceflVy. 
The  conflitution  points  out  the  lord  high  chancellor  as  mini  her,  but  the 
affairs  of  his  own  court  give  him  fuflicient  employment.  When  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  fir  ft  lord  of  the  treafury  is  united  with  that  of  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  (offices  which  I  am  to  explain  hereafter)  in  the  fame  perfon, 
he  is  confidered  as  firft  minifter.  The  truth  is,  his  majeffy  may  make  any 
of  his  fervants  his  firft  miniller.  But  though  it  is  no  office,  yet  there  is  a 
refponfibility  annexed  to  the  name  and  common  repute,  that  renders  it  a 
poll  of  difficulty  and  danger.  I  fliall  now  take  a  fhort  review  of  the  nine 
great  officers  ol  the  crown,  who  by  their  pofts  take  place  next  to  the  prin¬ 
ces  of  the  royal  family  and  the  twro  piimates. 

The  firft  is  the  lord  high  fteward  of  England.  This  is  an  office  very 
ancient,  and  formerly  was  hereditary,  or  at  lead  for  life  ;  but  now  and 
for  centuries  pall  it  is  exercifed  only  oceafionally  ;  that  is,  at  a  corona¬ 
tion,  or  to  fit  as  judge  on  a  peer  or  peerefs,  when  tried  for  a  capital 

crime.  In  coronations,  it  is  held,  for  that  day  only,  by  fome  high  no^ 

bleman.  In  cafes  of  trials,  it  is  exercifed  generally  by  the  lord  chancel¬ 
lor,  or  lord  keeper  ;  whofe  commiffion  as  high  fteward,  ends  with  the 
trial,  by  breaking  his  white  rod,  the  badge  of  his  office. 

The  lord  high  chancellor  prefides  in  the  court  of  chancery,  to  mode¬ 
rate  the  feverities  of  the  law,  in  all  cafes  where  the  propeity  of  the  fub- 
jefl  is  concerned  ;  and  he  is  to  determine  according  to  the  didlates  of 

equity  and  reafon.  He  is  an  officer  of  the  greateft  weight  and  power  of 

any  now  fubfilling  in  the  kingdom,  and  is  fuperior  in  precedency  to  every 
temporal  lord.  He  is  a  privy  counfellor  by  his  office,  and,  according  to 
fome,  prolocuter  of  the  houfe  of  lords  by  prefeription.  To  him  belongs 
the  appointment  of  all  juftices  of  the  peace  ;  heis  vifitor,  in  right  oftheking, 
of  all  hofpitals  and  colleges  of  the  king’s  foundation,  and  patron  of  all 
the  king’s  livings  under  the  value  of  2d.  per  annum  in  the  king’s  books. 
He  is  the  general  guardian  of  all  infants,  idiots,  and  lunatics  ;  and  hath 
the  fuperintendance  of  all  charitable  ufes  in  the  kingdom,  over  and  above 
the  extenlive  jurifdidtipn  which  he  exercifes  in  his  judicial  capacity  in  the 
court  of  chancery, 

The  poll  of  lord  high  treafurer  has  of  late  been  veiled  in  a  commif¬ 
fion,  confifling  of  five  perfons,  who  are  called  lords  of  the  treafury  ;  but 
the  firft  commiffioner  is  luppofed  to  polfel's  the  power  of  lord  high  tre  - 
furer.  He  has  the  management  and  charge  of  all  the  revenues  of  the 
crown  kept  in  the  Exchequer ;  as  alfo  the  letting  of  the  lea'es  of  all 
crown-lands,  and  the  gift  of  all  places  belonging  to  the  cufroms  in  the 
Several  ports  of  the  kingdom.  From  this  fliort  view  of  his  office,  its  im¬ 
portance  may  cafiby  be  underftood  ;  as  be  has,  in  ta<5l,  the  public  finances 
ip  his  hapds,  bolides  the  difjpofal  of  fo  great  a  number  of  lucrative  places, 
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that  the  bare  catalogues  of  them  would  exceed  the  bounds  we  allot  to  a 
long  article. 

The  lord  prefident  of  the  council  was  an  officer  formerly  of  great 
power,  and  hath  precedence  next  after  the  lord  chancellor,  and  lord 
treafurer.  His  dutv  is  to  propofe  all  the  bufinefs  t  ran  faffed  at  the  coun¬ 
cil-board,  and  to  report  to  the  king,  when  his  majefty  is  not  prefent,  all 
its  debates  and  proceedings.  Ir  is  a  place  of  great  dignity  as  well  as  dif¬ 
ficulty,  on  account  of  the  vaft  number  of  American  and  Weft  India 
catifts,  captures,  and  the  like  affairs,  that  come  before  the  board  ;  all 
which  may  be  abridged  to  the  vaft  conveniency  of  the  fubjedt  by  an  able 
prefident. 

The  office  of  lord  privy-feal  confifrs  in  his  putting  the  king's  feal  to  all 
charters,  grants,  and  the  like,  which  are  ligned  by  the  king,  in  order  to 
their  paffing'  the  great-feal.  The  lord  privy-feal  has  likewife  under  his 
cogniiance  feveral  other  affairs,  which  do  not  require  the  great-feal.  He 
is  to  take  care  that  the  crown  is  not  impofed  upon  in  any  tranfadiion  pair¬ 
ing  through  his  hands  ;  and  he  is  refponfibleif  he  fhould  apply  the  privy- 
leal  to  any  thing  againft  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  office  of  lord  great  chamberlain  of  England  is  hereditary  in  the  duke 
of  Ancalrer’s  family.  He  attends  the  king’s  perfon,  on  his  coronation, 
to  drefs  him  :  he  has  likewife  charge  of  the  houfe  of  loids  during  the  fit¬ 
ting  of  parliament ;  and  of  fitting  up  Weft  min  fter-hall  for  coronations,  or 
trials  of  peers. 

The  office  of  lord  high  conftuble  has  been  difufed  fince  the  attainder 
and  execution  of  Stafford  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the  year  1521,  but  is 
occafhroally  revived  for  a  coronation.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  the 
higheft  truft,  as  it  commanded  all  the  king’s  forts  and  gaunons,  and  took 
place  of  all  officers  in  the  field. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  is  hereditary  earl  marfhal  of  England.  Before 
England  became  lo  commercial  a  country  as  it  has  been  for  a  hundred 
years  patty  this  office  required  great  abilities,  learning,  and  knowledge  of 
the  Englifh  hiftory  for  its  difcharge.  In  war  time  he  was  judge  of  army 
caufes,  and  decided  according  to  the  principles  of  the  civil  law.  If  the 
caufe  did  not  admit  of  fuch  a  deciiion,  it  was  left  to  a  perfonal  combat, 
which  was  attended  with  a  vaft  variety  of  ceremonies  ;  the  arrangement 
of  which,  even  to  the  fmalleft  trifle,  fell  within  the  marffial’s  province. 
To  this  day,  he,  or  his  deputy,  regulates  all  points  of  precedency  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  archives  kept  in  the  herald’s  office,  which  is  entirely  with¬ 
in  his  jurifdidlion.  He  direHs  all  folemn  proceffions,  coronations,  pro¬ 
clamations,  general  mournings,  and  the  like.  He  is  fuppofed  to  be  judge 
of  the  Marlhalfea-court  ;  and  in  thofe  reigns  where  proclamations  had 
the  force  of  law,  he  had  a  cenforial  power  in  all  cafes  of  u furping  falfe 
names,  defignations,  armorial  bearings,  and  the  like  ;  but  this  power  is 
now  difputed,  and  reduced  to  a  conformity  with  the  common  law.  He 
wears  as  his  badge,  a  gold  baton  tipped  with  ebony. 

The  office  of  lord  high  admiral  of  England  is  *  now  likewife  held  by 
commiffion,  and  is  equal  in  its. importance  to  anj^of  the  preceding,  efpe- 
cially  fince  the  growth  of  the  Bririh  naval  power.  The  Engliffi  admiralty 
js  a  board  of  direftion  as  well  as  execution,  and  is  in  its  proceedings  indepen- 


*  The  laft  lord  high  admiral  was  George  prince  of  Denmark,  and  hufband  to  queen 
Anne. 
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dent  of  the  crown  itfelf.  All  trials  upon  life  and  death,  in  maritime  af¬ 
fairs,  are  appointed  and  held  under  a  commiffion  immediately  ifTuing  from 
that  boaid:  and  the  members  muff  fign  even  the  death  warrants  for  ex¬ 
ecution  :  but  it  may  be  eaftly  conceived,  that,  as  they  are  removeable  at 
pleafure,  they  do  nothing  that  can  clafh  with  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  and  conform  themlelves  to  the  directions  they  receive  from  his  tna- 
jeity.  The  board  of  admiraliy  regulates  the  whole  naval  force  of  the 
realm,  and  names  all  their  officers,  or  confirms  them  when  named  ;  fo 
that  its  jurifdiCtion  is  very  extenfive.  They  appoint  vice-admirals  under 
them;  but  an  appeal  from  them  lies  to  the  high  court  of  admiralty, 
which  is  of  a  cival  nature  :  London  is  the  place  where  it  is  held  ;  and  all 
its  proceffes  and  proceedings  run  in  the  lord  high  admiral’s  name,  orthofe 
of  the  eommiffioners,  and  not  in  that  of  the  king.  The  judge  of  this 
court  is  commonly  a  doCior  of  the  civil  law,  and  its  proceedings  are  ac¬ 
cording  ro  the  method  of  the  civil  law  ;  but  all  criminal  matters,  relat¬ 
ing  to  piracies,  and  other  capital  offences  committed  at  fea,  are  tried  and 
determined  according  to  the  laws  of  England,  by  witneffes  and  a  jury, 
ever  fince  rhe  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  now  remains  to  treat  of  the  courts 
of  law  in  England. 

Courts  of  law.]  The  court  of  chancerv,  which  is  the  court  of  equi¬ 
ty,  is  next  in  dignity  to  the  high  court  of  parliament,  and  is  defigned  to 
relieve  the  fubjeft  ag.iinff  frauds,  breaches  oftruft,  and  other  opprelfions, 
and  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  lattL-  The  lord  high  chancellor  fits  as 
foie  judge,  aud  in  his  abfencc,  the  rnafter  of  the  rolls.  The  form  of 
proceeding  is  by  bi'ls,  anfwers,  and  decrees;  the  witi^effes  being  exa¬ 
mined  in  private  :  however,  the  decrees  of  this  court  are  only  binding  to 
*  the  perfons  of  thole  concerned  in  them,  for  they  do  not  affect  their  lands 
and  goods ;  and  confequently,  if  a  man  refufes  to  comply  with  the  terms, 
they  can  do  nothing  more  than  fend  him  to  the  prifon  of  the  Fleet.  This 
court  is  always  open  ;  and  if  a  man  be  fent  to  prifon,  the  lord  chancellor, 
in  any  vacation,  can,  if  be  fees  reafon  for  it,  grant  a  habeas  corpus. 

The  clerk  of  the  crown  likevvife  belongs  to  this  court,  he,  or  his  de¬ 
puty,  being  obliged  always  to  attend  on  the  lord  chancellor  as  often  as 
heiits  for  the  diipatch  of  bufmefs ;  through  his  hands  pafs  all  writs  foe 
fummoning  the  parliament,  or  choofing  of  members ;  commiffions  of  the 
peace,  pardons,  &c. 

The  King’s  Bench,  fo  called  either  from  the  kings  of  England  fome- 
times  fitting  there  in  perfon,  or  becaufe  all  matters  determinable  by  com¬ 
mon  law,  between  the  king  and  his  fubje&s  are  here  tried,  except  fuch 
affairs  as  properly  belong  to  the  court  of  Exchequer.  This  court  is  like- 
wife  a  kind  of  cheque  upon  all  the  inferior  courts,  their  judges,  and  juf- 
tices  of  the  peace.  Here  prefkie  four  judges,  the  firft  of  whom  is  ftvled 
lord  chief  juftice  of  the  king’s  bench,  or,  by  way  of  eminence,  lord 
chief  juftice  of  England,  to  exprefs  the  great  extent  of  his  jurifdiftion  over 
the  kingdom  :  for  this  court  can  grant  prohibitions  iu  any  eaufe  depend¬ 
ing  eirher  in  fpirifual  or  temporal  courts  ;  and  the  houL  of  peers  does 
often  diredl  the  lord  chief  juftice  to  iffue  out  his  warr  for  apprehend¬ 
ing  perfons  under  fufpicion  of  high  crimes.  Tne  other  three  judges  are 
called  juftices,  or  judges  of  rhe  King’s  Bench. 

_  The  court  of  Common  Plea.s  take  cognizance  of  all  pleas  debatable,  and 
.civil  a 61  ions  depending  between  fuhjedl  and  fubjeft  ;  and  in  it,  befides  ail 
real  actions,  fines  and  recoveries  are  tranfaCled,  and  prohibitions  are  like- 
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wife  iffued  out  of  it,  as  well  as  from  the  King’s  Bench.  The  fit  11  judge 
of  this  court  is  ftyled  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  or  com¬ 
mon  bench  :  befide  whom  there  are  likewife  three  other  judges,  or  jultices 
of  this  court.  None  but  ferjeants  at  law  are  allowed  to  plead  here. 

The  court  of  Exchequer  was  inftituted  for  managing  the  revenues  of 
the  crown,  and  has  a  power  of  judging  both  according  to  law  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  equity.  In  the  proceedings  according  to  law,  the  lord  chief  baron 
of  the  exchequer,  and  three  other  barons  prefide  as  judges.  They  are 
ffiyled  barons,  becaufe  formerly  none  but  barons  of  the  realm  were  allowed 
to  be  judges  in  this  court.  Befide  thefe,  there  is  a  fifth,  called  curfitor 
baron,  who  has  not  a  judicial  capacity,  but  is  only  employed  in  adtninif- 
-tering  the  oath  to  fheriffs  and  other  officers,  and  alfo  to  feveral  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  cuftom-houfe.  But  when  this  court  proceeds  according  to 
equity,  then  the  lord  treafurer  and  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  pre¬ 
side,  affifted  by  the  other  barons.  All  matters  touching  the  king’s  trea¬ 
sury,  revenue,  cuftoms,  and  fines,  are  here  tried  and  determined.  Be¬ 
sides  the  officers  already  mentioned,  there  belong  to  the  Exchequer,  the 
king’s  remembrancer,  who  takes  and  ftaies  all  accounts  of  the  revenue, 
fuftom?,  excife,  parliamentary  aids  and  fubfidies,  &c,  except  the  accounts 
of  the  fheriffs  and  their  officers.  The  lord  rreafurer’s  remembrancer, 
whofe  buiinefs  it  is  to  make  out  procefles  agair.ft  flieriffs,  receivers  of  the 
revenue,  and  other  officers. 

For  putting  the  laws  effeflually  in  execution,  a  high-(heriff  is  annually 
appointed  for  every  county  (except  Weftmoreland  and  Middlefex)  by  the 
king*  ;  whofe  office  is  both  minifterial  and  judicial.  He  is  to  execute  the 
king’s  mandate,  and  all  .writs  direfted  to  him  out  of  the  king’s  court  of 
juftice  :  to  impannal  juries,  to  bring  caufes  and  malefadfors  to  trial,  to 
fee  fentence,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  affairs,  executed  ;  and  at  the 
affize  to  attend  the  judges,  and  guard  them  all  the  time  they  are  in  his 
county.  He  is  likewife  to  decide  the  ele&ions  of  knights  of  the  fhire,  of 
coroners  and  verdurers  ;  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  votes,  and  to 
return  fuch  as  he  (hall  determine  to  be  duly  elpdfed.  It  is  alfo  part  of  his 
office  to  collcdf  ail  public  fines,  diftreffe?,  and  amerciaments,  into  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  or  where  the  king  fliall  appoint,  and  to  make  fuch  payments  out 
of  them  as  his  nvajefty  fliall  think  proper. 

A6  his  office  is  judicial,  he  keeps  a  court,  called  the  county  court, 
which  is  held  by  the  ftieriff,  or  bis  under  fheriffs,  to  hear  and  determine 
all  civil  caufes  in  the  county,  under  forty  {hillings :  this,  however,  is  no 
court  of  record  ;  but  the  court,  formerly  called  the  flieriff’s  turn,  was 
one  ;  and  the  king’s  leet,  through  all  the  county  :  for  in  this  court  in¬ 
quiry  was  made  into  all  criminal  offences  againft  the  common  law,  where 
by  the  ftatute  law  there  was  no  reftraint.  This  court,  however,  has  been 
long  fince  aboliftied.  As  the  keeper  of  the  king’s  peace,  both  by  com¬ 
mon  lawr  and  fpecial  commiffion,  he  is  the  firft  man  in  the  county,  and 
fuperior  in  rank  to  any  nobleman  therein,  during  his  office.  He  may 
command  all  the  people  of  his  county  to  attend  him,  which  is  called  the 
pojfe  comitatus ,  or  power  of  the  county. 

Under  the  flieriff  are  various  officers  5  as  the  under-fheriff,  clerks* 


*  Sheriffs  were  formerly  chofen  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  feveral  counties.  In  fonie 
counties  the  fheriffs  were  formerly  hereditary,  and  ftill  continue  in  the  county  of 
Weftmoreland.  The  city  of  London  hath  a'fo  the  inheritance  of  the  fhrievalty  of 
Middlefex  veiled  in  their  body  by  charter. 
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(Wards  of  courts,  bailiffs  (in  London  called  ferjcants),  conftablcs,  gaol¬ 
ers,  beadles,  &c. 

The  next  officer  to  the  IherifF,  is  the  jujiicc  of  peace,  leveral  of  whom 
are  commiflioned  for  each  county  :  and  to  them  is  intruded  the  power  of 
putting  great  part  of  the  (latute  law  in  execution,  in  relation  to  the  high¬ 
ways,  the  poor,  vagrants,  treafons,  felonies,  riots,  the  prefervation  of 
the  game,  &c.  &c.  and  they  examine  and  commit  to  prifon  all  who  break 
or  difturb  the  peace,  and  difquiet  the  king’s  fubjeds.  In  order  to  punifh 
the  offenders,  they  meet  every  quarter  at  the  county-town,  when  a  jury 
of  twelve  men,  called  the  grand  inqueft  of  the  county,  is  fummoned  to 
appear.  This  jury,  upon  oath,  is  to  enquire  into  the  cafes  of  all  delin¬ 
quents,  and  to  prefent  them  by  bill  guilty  of  the  indidment,  or  not 
guilty  :  the  juflices  commit  the  former  to  gaol  for  their  trial  at  the  next 
ailizcs,  and  the  latter  are  acquitted.  This  is  called  the  quarter-feflions 
for  the  county.  The  juftice  of  peace  ought  to  be  a  perfon  of  great  good 
fenfe,  fagacity,  and  integrity,  and  not  to  be  without  fome  knowledge  of 
the  law  ;  for  as  much  power  is  lodged  in  his  hands,  and  as  nothing  is  fo 
intoxicating,  without  thefe  qualifications  he  will  be  apt  to  make  miffakes, 
and  to  flep  beyond  his  authority,  for  which  he  is  indeed  liable  to  be  called 
to  an  account  at  the  court  of  King’s  Bench. 

Each  county  contains  two  coroners ,  who  are  to  enquire,  by  a  jury  of 
neighbours,  how  and  by  whom  any  perfon  came  by  a  violent  death,  and 
to  enter  it  on  record  as  a  plea  of  the  crown.  Another  branch  of  his  of¬ 
fice  is  to  enquire  concerning  Ihipwreck,  and  certify  whether  wreck  or  not, 
and  who  is  in  poffeffion  of  the  goods.  In  his  minifterial  office,  he  is  the 
(heriff’s  fubffitute. 

The  civil  government  of  cities  is  a  kind  of  fmall  independent  policy  of 
itfelf ;  for  every  city  hath,  by  charter  from  the  king,  a  jurifditffion  with¬ 
in  itfelf,  to  judge  in  all  matters  civil  and  criminal:  with  this  reftraint 
only,  that  all  civil  caufes  may  be  removed  from  their  courts  to  the  higher 
courts  at  Weftminfter;  and  all  offences  that  are  capital,  are  committed  to 
the  judge  of  the  aflize.  The  government  of  cities  differs  according  to 
their  different  charters,  immunities,  and  conftitutions.  They  are  con- 
ffituted  with  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgefles,  who,  together,  make 
the  corporation  of  the  city,  and  hold  a  court  of  judicature,  where  the 
mayor  prelidcs  as  judge.  Some  cities  are  counties,  and  chufe  their  own 
(herifl's  ;  and  all  of  them  have  a  power  of  making  bye-laws,  for  their  own 
government.  Some  have  thought  the  government  of  cities,  by  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  common-council,  is  an  epitome  of  the  Englifh  govern¬ 
ment,  by  king,  lords,  ant)  commons. 

The  government  of  incorporated  boroughs  is  much  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner;  in  fome  there  is  a  mayor,  and  in  others  two  baliffs  ;  all  which,  dur¬ 
ing  their  mayoralty  or  magiffracy,  are  juflices  of  the  peace  within  their 
libei ties,  and  coniequently  efquires. 

The  cinque-ports  are  five  havens,  formerly  efteemed  moft  important 
ones,  that  lie  on  the  eaft  part  of  England  towards  France,  as  Dover,  Sand¬ 
wich,  Romney,  Haftings,  and  Hythe,  to  which  Winchelfea  and  Rye  have 
been  fince  added  with  limilar  franchifes  in  many  refpedffs.  Thefe  cinque- 
ports  were  endowed  with  particular  privileges  by  our  ancient  k'ngs,  upon 
condition  that  they  fiiould  provide  a  certain  number  of  ffiips,  at  their  own 
charge,  to  ferve  in  the  wars  for  forty  days,  as  often  as  they  were  wanted. 

For  the  better  government  of  villages,  the  loids  of  the  foil,  or  manor, 
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(who  were  formerly  called  barons),  have  generally  a  power  to  hold  court?, 
called  courts-leet  and  courts-baron,  where  their  tenants  are  obliged  to  at¬ 
tend  and  receive  juftice.  The  bufinefs  of  courts-leet  is  chiefly  to  pre- 
fent  and  punifh  nuifances  ;  and  at  courts-baron  the  conveyances  and  alie¬ 
nations  of  the  copyhold  tenants  are  enrolled,  and  they  are  admitted  to  their 
eftates  on  a  defcent  or  purehafe. 

A  conjlable  is  a  very  ancient  and  refpeftable  officer  of  the  peace,  under 
the  Englilh  conflitution.  Every  hundred  has  a  high-conftable,  and  every 
parifli  in  that  hundred  a  conftable  ;  and  they  are  to  attend  the  high- 
conftable  upon  proper  occaftons.  They  are  affifted  by  another  ancient 
officer  called  the  tything-nran,  who  formerly  fuperintended  the  tenth 
part  of  an  hundred,  or  ten  free  burghs,  as  they  were  called  in  the  time  of 
the  Saxons,  and  each  free  burgh  confiding  of  ten  families.  The  bufinefs 
of  conftable  is  to  keep  the  peace  in  all  cafes  of  quarrels  and  riots.  He 
can  imprifon  offenders  till  they  are  brought  before  a  juftice  of  peace  ;  and 
it  is  his  duty  to  execute,  within  his  diftrift,  every  warrant  that  is  direfted 
to  him  from  that  magiftrate,  or  a  bench  of  juftices.  The  negleft  of  the 
Old  Saxon  courts,  both  for  the  prefervation  of  the  peace,  and  the  more 
eafy  recovery  of  fmall  debts,  has  been  regretted  by  many  eminent  law¬ 
yers  ;  and  it  has  of  late  been  found  neceffary  to  revive  fome  of  them, 
and  to  appoint  others  of  a  fimilar  nature. 

Befide  thefe,  there  are  courts  of  confidence  fettled  in  many  parts  of 
England  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  the  recovery  of  payment  of  fmall 
debts,  not  exceeding  forty  (hillings. 

There  neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  any  conflitution  provided  with  fo  many 
fences,  as  that  of  England  is,  for  the  fecurity  of  perfonal  liberty.  Every 
man  iinprifoned  has  a  right  to  bring  a  writ  before  a  judge  at  Weftminfter- 
hall,  called  his  Habeas  Corpus.  If  that  judge,  after  confidering  the 
caufe  ot  commitment,  fhall  find  that  the  offence  is  bailable,  the  party  is 
immediately  admitted  to  bail,  till  he  is  condemned  or  acquitted  in  a 
proper  court  of  juftice. 

The  rights  of  individuals  are  fo  attentively  confidered,  that  the  fub¬ 
jeft  may,  without  the  leaft  danger,  fue  his  fovereign,  or  thofe  who  aft  in 
his  name,  and  under  his  authority  :  he  may  do  this  in  open  court,  where 
the  king  may  be  cafr,  and  be  obliged  to  pay  damages  to  his  fubjeft.  He 
cannot  take  away  the  liberty  of  the  leaft  individual,  unlefs  he  has,  by 
fome  illegal  aft,  of  which  he  is  accufed  or  fulpefted  upon  oath,  forfeited 
his  right  or  liberty  ;  or  except  when  the  ftate  is  in  danger,  and  the  repre- 
flntatives  of  the  people  think  the  public  fafety  makes  it  neceffary  that  he 
Ihould  have  the  power  of  confining  perfons  on  fuch  a  fuipicion  of  guilt  : 
fuch  as  the  cafe  of  a  rebellion  within  the  kingdom,  when  the  legillature 
has  thought  proper  to  pafs  a  temporary  fufpenfion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
aft  :  but  this  feldom  has  been  done  but  with  great  difficulty  and  caution, 
and  when  the  national  fafety  has  abfolutely  required  it.  The  king  has  a 
right  to  pardon;  but  neither  he  nor  the  judges,  -to  whom  he  delegates  his 
authority,  can  condemn  a  man  as  a  criminal,  except  he  be  firft  found 
guilty  by  twelve  men,  tvho  mu  ft  be  his  peers  or  his  equals.  That  the 
judges  may  not  be  influenced  by  the  king,  or  his  minifters,  to  mifrepre- 
fent  the  cafe  to  the  jury,  they  have  their  fdaries  for  life,  and  not  during 
the  pleafure  of  their  foveieign.  Neither  can  the  king  take  away,  nor  en-' 
danger  the  life  of  any  fubjeft,  without  trial,  and  the  perlons  being  firft 
chargeable  with  a  capital  crime,  as  treafon,  murder,  felony,  or  fome  other 
aft,  injurious  to  fociety  ;  noj:  can  any  fubjeft  be  deprived  of  his  liberty, 
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for  the  higheft  crime,  till  feme  proof  of  his  guilt  be  given  upon  oath 
before  a  magiftrate;  and  he  has  then  a  righc  to  infill  upon  his  being 
brought,  the  fir ll  opportunity,  to  a  fair  trial,  or  to  be  reftored  to  liberty 
on  giving  bail  for  his  appearance.  If  a  man  is  charged  with  a.  capital 
offence,  he  muft  not  undergo  the  ignominy  of  being  tried  for  his  life 
till  the  evidences  of  his  guilt  are  laid  before  the  grand  jury  of  the  town 
or  county  in  which  the  faff  is  alledged  to  be  committed,  and  not  with¬ 
out  twelve  of  them  agreeing  to  a  bill  of  indiftment  againft  him.  If  they 
do  this,  he  is  to  Hand  a  fecond  trial  before  twelve  other  men,  whofe  opi¬ 
nion  is  definitive.  By  the  28. Edward  III.  it  is  enabled,  that  wheie  either 
pnty  is  an  alien  born,  the  jury  fliall  be  one  half  aliens,  and  the  other 
denizens,  it  required,  for  the  more  impartial  trial.  A  privilege  indulged 
to  It  rangers  in  no  other  country  in  the  world,  bur  which  is  as  ancient  with 
,us  as  the  time  of  king  Ethelred  *.  In  fome  cafes,  the  man  (who  is  al¬ 
ways  (uppofed  innocent  till  there  be  fufficienc  proof  of  his  guilt)  is  al¬ 
lowed  a  copy  of  his  indictment,  in  order  to  help  him  to  make  his  defence. 
He  isalfo  furnifiu-d  wi.h  his  pannel,  or  lid  of  the  jury,  who  are  his  true 
and  proper  judges,  that  he  may  learn  their  characters,  and  difeover  whe¬ 
ther  they  want  abilities,  or  .whether  they  are  prejudiced  agalrift.  him 
He.  may  in  open  court  pe-emp'orily  objeCt  to  twenty  of  the  number  f, 
and  to  as  many  more  as  he  can  give  reafon  for  their  not  being  admitred  as 
bis  judges;  till  at  laft  twelve  unexceptionable  men,  the  neighbours  of 
the  party  accufed,  or  living  near  the  place  where  the  fuppofed  faCt  was 
committed,  are  approved  of,  who  take  the  following  oath,  that  they  frail 
well  and  truly  try ,  and  true  deliverance  make ,  between  the  king  and  the  pri- 
frners,  whom  they  frail  have  in  charge ,  according  to  the  evidence.  By  chal¬ 
lenging  the  jury,  the  prifoner  prevents  all  poflibility  of  bribery,  or  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  any  luperior  power :  by  their  living  near  the  place  where  the  fad 
was  committed,  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  men  who  knew  the  prifoner’s  courfe 
of  life,  and  the  credit  of  the  evidence.  Thefe  only  are  the  judges  from 
whofe  fentence  the  prifoner  is  to  expeft  life  or  death,  and  upon  their  in¬ 
tegrity  and  underftandjng  the  lives  of  all  that  are  brought  in  danger  ul¬ 
timately  depend  ;  and  from  their  judgment  there  lies  no  appeal;  they 
are  therefore  to  be  all  of  one  mind,  and  after  they  have  fully  heard  the 
evidence,  a>e  to  be  confined  without  meat,  drink,  or  candle,  till  they  are 
unanimous  in  acquitting  or  condemning  thd  prifouet*.  Every  juryman  is 
therefore  invelled  with  a  folemn  and  awful  truft  :  if  he  without  evidence 
fubmits  his  opinion  to  that  of  any  of  the  other  jury,  or  yields  in  compiai- 
fance  to  the  opinion  of  the  judge  ;  if  he  negleCIs  to  examine  with  the  ut- 
moft  care  ;  if  he  queftions  the  veracity  of  the  witnefles,  who  may  be  of 
an  infamous  charadler  ;  or,  after  the  mod. impartial  hearing,  has  the  lead 
doubt  ujaon  his  mind,  and  yet  joins  in  cpndemning  the  perfon  accufed; 
he  will  wound  bis  own  confcience,  and  bring  upon  himlelf  the  compli¬ 
cated  guilt  of  perjury  and  murder.  The  freedom  of  Engliftimen  conlifts 
in  its  being  out  of  the  power  of  the  judge  on  the  bench  to  injure  them, 
for  declaring  a  man  innocent  whom  he  willies  to  bring  in  guilty.  Were  not 
this  the  cafe,  juries  would  be  ufelefs ;  fd  far  from  bringjudges  themfelves, 
they  would  only  be  the  tools  of  another,  whofe  province  is  not  to  guide, 
but  to  give  a  lanftion  to  their  determination.  1  yranny  might  triumph 

I  ■-  --  . . . . .  . . . . . . . 

•  *  Statute  de  Montieolis  WalUse*  f  The  party  may  challenge  thirty-five 

in  cafe  of  {reafon- 
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over  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  fubjedl,  and  the  judge  on  the  bench  bt 
theminifterof  the  prince’s  vengeance. 

Trial  by  jury  is  lb  capital  a  privilege,  and  fo  great  a  fecurity  to  the 
liberty  of  the  fubjedt,  it. is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  perfons  of  education 
and  properiy  are  often  too  ready  to  evade  ferving  the  office  By  this  rmans 
juries  frequently  confilt  of  ignorant  and  illiterate  perfons,  who  neiiher 
have  knowledge  enough  to  underltand  their  rights  and  the  privileges  of 
Englishmen,  nor  fpii  it  enough  to  maintain  them.  No  man  Should  be 
above  ferving  fo  important  an  office,  when  regularly  called  upon  :  and 
thofe  who,  from  indolence  or  pride,  decline  difeharging  their  duty  to  their 
country,  I'eem  hardly  to  deferve  that  fecurity  and  liberty  which  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  country  derive  from  this  invaluable  institution.  Juries 
have,  indeed,  always  been  considered  as  giving  the  moll  effectual  check 
to  tyranny  :  for  in  a  nation  like  this,  wheie  a  king  can  do  nothing  againSl 
law,  they  are  a  fecurity  that  he  Shall  never  make  the  laws,  by  a  bad  ad- 
minillration,  the  instruments  of  cruelty  and  oppreffion.  Were  it  nor  for 
juries,  the  advice  given  by  father  P<>ul,  in  his  maxims  of  the  republic  of 
Venice,  might  take  effedt  in  its  fulled  latitude.  “  When  the  offence  is 
committed  by  a  nobleman  again  SI  a  fubjedt,  fays  he,  let  all  ways  be 
tried  to  juStify  him  :  and  if  that  is  not  poffible  to  be  done,  let  him  be 
chafiifed  with  greater  no'fe  than  damage.  If  it  be  a  fubjedt  that  has  af¬ 
fronted  a  nolcman,  let  him  be  puniSlied  with  the  utmolf  feverity,  that 
the  fubjedts  may  not  get  t  o  great  a  cuftom  of  laying  t heir  hands  on  the 
pan iejan  order.'’  In  Short,  was  it  not  for  juries,  a  corrupt  nobleman 
might,  whenever  he  pleafed,  aft  the  tyrant,  while  the  judge  would  have 
that  power  which  is  now  denied  to  our  kings.  But  by  our  happy 
constitution. .  which  breathes  nothing  but  liberty  and  equity,  all  ima¬ 
ginary  indulgence  is  allowed  to  the  meaneSt,  as  well  as  the  greateff. 
When  a  prisoner  is  brought  to  take  bis  trial,  he  is  freed  from  all  bonds ; 
and  though  'he  judges  are  fuppofed  to  be  counfcl  for  the  prifoner,  yet, 
555  he-  may  be  incapable  of  vindicating  his  own  caufe,  other  counfel  are 
allowed  him;  he  may  try  the  validity  and  legality  of  the  indidiment, 
and.may  fet  it  afide  if  it  be  contrary  to  law.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  clear 
up  the  caufe  of  innocence,  and  to  prevent  the  fufferer  from  finking  under 
she  power  of  corrupt  judg^g,  and  the  oppreffion  of  the  great.  The 
?acks  and  tornues  that  are  cruelly  made  ufe  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
jo  make  a  man  accufe  himfeif,  are  here  unknown,  and  none  pu¬ 
ddled  without  convidtiqn,,  but  he  who  refufes  to  plead  in  his  own  de- 

^ As'rlje  trial  of  male  adlorsin  England  is  very  different  from  that  of 
other  nations,  the  following  account  thereof  may  be  ufeful  to  foreigner* 
and  others,  who  have  not  feen  thofe  proceedings. 

The  court  being  met,  and  ^hc  prifoner  called  to  the  bar,  the  cleik 
commands  him  to  hold  up  his  band,  then  charges  him  with  the  crime  of 
which  he  is  accufed,  and  alks  him  whether  be  is  guilty,  or  not  guilty.  If 
the  prifoner  anfwers  guilty,  the  trial  is  at  an.  end ;  but  if  he  anfwers  not 
guilty'  the  court  proceeds  on  the  trial,  even  though  he  may  before  have 
^onteffed  the  fadi  ;  for  the  law  ot  England  takes  no  notice  of  fuch  con- 
feffion  ;  and  unlefs  the  witneffes,  who  are  upon  oath,  prove  him  guilty  of 
the  crime,  the  jury  mil  St  acquit  him  ;  for  they  are  diredted  to  bring  in 
their  verdidt  according  to  the  evidence  given  in  court.  If  the  prifoner 
rtfufei  to  plead,  that  is,  if  he  will  not  fay  in  court  whether  he  is  guilty  or 
r  n*f  1 
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trot  utility,  he  might  till  lately,  by  the  law  of  England,  be  prefted  to  death* 
tvitn  a  load  of  iron  upon  his  bread. 

When  the  witneffes  have  given  in  their  evidence,  and  the  prifoner  har, 
by  himfrlt  or  his  counfel,  crofs-examined  them,  the  judge  recites  to  the 
jury  the  fubftance  of  the  evidence  given  againft  the  prifoner,  and  bids 
them  difcharge  their  confcience  ;  when,  if  the  matter  be  very  clear,  they 
commonly  give  their  verdidt  without  going  out  of  the  court;  and  the 
foreman,  for  hi  nfelf  and  the  reft,  declares  the  prifoner  guilty  or  not  guilty  * 
as  it  may  happen  to  be.  But  if  any  doubt  arifes  among  the  Juiy,  and 
the  matter  requites  debate,  they  all  withdraw  into  a  room  with  a  copy 
of  the  indidiment,  where  they  are  locked  up  till  they  are  unanimouily 
agreed  on  the  verdidt ;  and  if  auv  one  of  the  jury  fltould  die  during  this 
their  confiriement;  the  prifoner  will  be  acquitted. 

When  the  jury  have  agreed  on  the  verdidt,  they  inform  the  court 
thereof  by  an  officer  who  waits  without,  and  the  prifoner  is  again  fet  to 
the  bar  to  hear  his  verdidt.  This  is  unalteiable,  except  in  fome  doubtful 
cates,  when  the  verdidt  is  brought  in  /pedal ,  and  is  therefore  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  twelve  judges  of  England. 

_  If  the  prifoner  be  found  guilty,  he  is  then  alked  what  reafoh  he  can 
give  why  fentence  of  death  (liould  not  be  pafied  upon  him  ?  There  is 
now  properly  no  benefit  of  clergy  —  It  is  changed  to  tranfporcation,  or 
burning  in  the  hand.  Upon  a  capital  convidtion  the  fentence  of  death 
after  a  luminary  account  of  the  trial,  is  pronounced  on  the  prifoner,  in 
theie  words  :  -the  law  is.  That  thou  /salt  return  to  the  place  from  whence 
thou  camejl,  and  from  thence  be  carried  to  the  place  of  execution,  where  thou 
Jhalt  be  hanged  by  the  neck  till  thy  body  be  dead,  and  the  Lord  have  mercy  on 
thy  foul:  whereupon  the  Iheriffis  charged  with  the  execution. 

All  the  prifoners  found  not  gttPty  by  the  jury,  are  immediately  acquitted 
and  diicharged,  and  in  fome  cales  obtain  a  copy  of  their  indictment  from 
the  court  to  proceed  at  law  againft  their  profecutors* 

Of  punishments.]  Though  the  laws  of  England  are  efteemed  more 
merciful,  with  refpedt  to  offenders,  than  thofe  which  at  prefent  fublift  in 
any  other  part  of  the  known  world  :  yet  the  puniftiment  of  fuch  who  at 
their  trial  refufe  to  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty,  was  formerly  here  very 
cruel.  In  this  cafe  the  prifoner  was  laid  upon  his  back  upon  the 
bare  lloor,  naked,  and  his  arms  and  legs  being  ftretched  out  with  cords, 
and  a  confiderable  weight  of  iron  laid  upon  his  breaft,  he  was  allowed 
only  three  morfels  of  barley  bread  the  firlt  d,.y,  and  the  next  he  was  al¬ 
lowed  nothing  but  three  draughrs  of  foul  water  that  Hull  be  neared  to  the 
prifon  door ;  and  in  this  fituation,  this  was  to  be  alternately  his  daily  diet 
till  he  expired.  This  punilhment,  however,  there  was  feldom  occafion 
to  inflidt,  and  the  cruel  procefsis  now  abolilhed  ;  for,  by  a  late  adt  of  par- 
1  ament  the  prifoner ’s  refufal  to  plead  is  to  be  conftdered  as  a  convidtion, 
and  he  b  to  fuffer  the  fame  puriifhment  as  if  he  had  been  tried,  and 
found  guilty;  And  formerly,  in  cafe  of  high  treafon  though  the  cri¬ 
minal  flood  mute,  judgment  was  given  againft  him,  as  if  he  had  been 
cottvidted,  and  his  eftate  was  conlilcated. 

The  law  of  England  includes  all  capital  crimes  under  hightreafon, 
petty  treafon ,  and  felony.  The  firft  confifts  in  plotting,  confpiring,  or 
riling  up  in  arms  againft  the  fovereign,  or  in  counterfeiting  the  coin* 
The  traitor  is  puniflie'd  by  being  drawn  on  a  fledge  to  the  place  of  execu-. 
tion,  when,  after  being  hanged  upon  a  gallows  for  fome  minutes,  the 
body  is  cut  down  alive,  the  heart  taken  out  and  expofedt®  public  view. 
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and  the  entrails  burnt :  the  head  is  then  cut  off,  and  the  bod)- quartered, 
after  which  the  head  is  ufually  fixed  on  fume  confpicuous  place.  AH  the 
criminal’s  lands  and  goods  are  forfeited,  his  wife  lofes  her  dowry,  and  his 
children  both  their  edates  and  nobility. 

But  though  coining  of  money  is  adjudged  high  treafon,  the  criminal  is 
onlv  dr.wn  upon  a  fledge  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  here  hanged. 

Though  the  fcntence  palled  upon  all  traitors  is  the  fame,  yet  with  re- 
fpcdf  to  perfons  of  quality,  the  panifliment  is  generally  altered  to  be¬ 
heading  :  a  1  caffe  Id  is  eredted  for  that  purpofe,  on  which  the  criminal 
placing  his  head  upon  a  block,  it  is  ftruck  off  with  an  axe*. 

The  punifhmem  fur  mifprifon  of  high  treafon,  that  is,  for  neglecting  or 
concealing  it,  is  impnfonment  for  life,  the  forfeiture  of  all  the  offender's 
goods,  and  the  profits  ariiing  from  his  lands. 

Petty  treafon  is  when  a  child  kills  his  father,  a  wife  her  hufband,  a 
.clergyman  bis  bifhop,  or  a  fervant  his  mailer  or  mi (hefs.  This  crime  is 
p until] ed  by  the  offender’s  been  drawn  on  a  Hedge  to  the  place  of  execu¬ 
tion,  and  there  hanged  upon  a  gallows  till  dead.  Women  guilty  both  of 
this  crime  and  of  high  treafon,  are  fentenced  to  be  burnt  alive:  but  iu- 
flead  of  luffering  the  full  rigour  of  the  law,  they  arc  ffrungled  at  the  flake 
before  the  fire  takes  hold  or  them. 

Felony  includes  murders,  robberries,  forging  notes,  bonds,  deeds,  &c. 
Thefe  are  all  puniflied  by  hanging,  only  -j-  murderers  ate  to  be  executed 
foon  after  fentence  is  pafled,  and  then  delivered  to  the  burgeons  in  order 
to  be  publicly  diflccled.  Perfons  guilty  ot  robbery,  when  there  were 
fume  alleviating  circumflanccs,  uted  lometimes  to  be  traftfported  for  a 
term  of  years  to  his  majefly’s  plantations  ;  but  lince  the  American  war, 
they  are  now  oenerally  condemned  to  hard  labour  in  woiks  of  public  uti¬ 
lity,  upon  the°river,  kc.  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  lately  fome 
have  been  fent  to  Africa  and  Nova  Scocia. 

Other  crimes  puniflied  by  the  laws  are, 

Manjlaughtcr ,  which  is  the  unlawful  killing  of  a  perfon  without  pre¬ 
meditated  malice,  but  with  a  prefent  intent  to  kill  ;  as  when  two  who  for¬ 
merly  meant  no  harm  to  each  other,  quarrel,  and  the  one  kills  the  other : 
n  this  cafe,  the  criminal  is  allowed  the  benefit  of  his  clergy  fer  the  firft 
time,  and  only  burnt  in  the  hand. 

Chance-Medley  is  the  accidental  killing  of  a  man  without  an  evil 
intent,  for  which  the  offender  is  alfo  to  be  burnt  in  the  hand,  unlefs  the 
offender  was  doing  an  unlawful  ad  :  which  laft  circutnftance  makes  the 
punifliment  death. 

Shoplifting  and  receiving  goods  knowing  them  to  be  ftolen,  are  puniflied 
with  hard  labour  for  a  number  of  years,  or  burning  in  the  hand. 

Perjury ,  or  keeping  diforderly  houles,  are  puniflied  with  the  pillory 
and  imp  ifonmenr, 

.  Petty-larccny ,  or  fmall  theft,  under  the  value  of  twelve  pence,  is  pu- 
jiifhed  by  whip  ing. 

Libelling,  ufing  falfe  weights  and'meafures,  and  foreflalling  the  mar¬ 
ket,  are  commonly  puniflied  with  Handing  on  the  pillory. 


*  This  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a  different  punifhment,  but  as  a  remiffion  of  all 
the  parts  of  the  fentence  mentioned  before,  excepting  the  article  of  beheading. 

4.  By  a  late  acfl,  murderers  are  to  be  executed  within  twenty-four  hours  aftei  fentence 
is  pronounced  ;  but  as  .Sunday  is  not  reckoned  a  day,  they  are  generally  tried  011  a 
Saturday,  fc  that  they  obtain  a  refpiie  till  Monday. 

.  _  i  ox 
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For  ftriking,  fo  as  to  draw  blood,  in  the  king’s  court,  the  criminal  is 
puniflied  with  lofing  his  right  hand. 

For  linking,  in  Wcflminfter  hall,  while  the  courts  of  juftice  are  fir- 
ting,  the  punifliment  is  imprifonmcnt  lor  life,  and  forfeiture  of  all  the 
offender’s  eftate. 

Drunkards,  vagabonds,  and  loofe,  idle,  di (orderly  perfons,  are  puniflied 
by  being  let  in  the  flocks,  or  by  paying  a  fine. 

Of  husband  and  wife.]  The  firft  private  relation  of  perfons  is 
that  of  marriage,  which  includes  the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  of  huf- 
band  and  wife  ;  or,  as  moil  of  our  elder  law-books  call  them,  baron  and 
feme.  The  holinefs  of  the  matrimonial  date  is  left  entirely  to  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  law  ;  the  punilhment,  therefore,  or  annulling,  of  incefluous,  or 
other  unfcriptural  marriages,  is  the  province  of  Spiritual  courts. 

There  are  two  kinds' of  divorce,  the  one  total,  the  other  partial.  The 
total  divorce  muft  be  for  fome  of  the  canonical  caules  of  impediment,  and 
thofe  exifting  before  the  marriage  :  as  confarguinity,  affinity,  or  corporeal 
imbecility.  The  iflue  of  fuch  marriage,  as  It  is  thus  entirely  diflolved, 
are  baftards. 

The  other  kind  of  divorce  is  when  the  marriage  is  juft  and  lawful,  and 
therefore  the  law  is  tender  of  diliolving  it;  but  for  fome  fupervenient 
caufe,  it  becomes  improper,  or  impoffible,  for  the  parties  to  live  together*- 
as  in  the  cafe  of  intolerable  ill  temper,  or  adultery,  in  either  of  the  par¬ 
ties.  In  this  cafe  the  law  allows  alimony  to  the  wife  (except  when,  for 
adultery,  the  parliament  grants  a  total  divorce,  as  has  happened  fre¬ 
quently  of  late  years),  which  is  that  allowance  which  is  made  to  a 
woman,  for  her  fupport,  out  of  the  hu (band’s  eftate  ;  being  fettled  at  the 
diferetion  of  the  eccUfiaftical  judge,  on  the  confideration  of  all  the  cii- 
cumllances  of  the  cafe,  and  the  rank  and  quality  of  the  parties. 

Jn  the  civil  law,  the  hufband  and  the  wife  are  confidered  as  two  diftind 
perfons ;  and  may  have  feparate  e'tates,  contracts,  debts,  and  injuries  ;  and 
therefore,  in  our  ecclefiaftical  courts,  a  woman  may  fue,  and  be  fued,  with¬ 
out  her  hufband. 

But  though  our  law  in  general  eonfiders  man  and  wife  as  one  perfon, 
yet  there  are  fome  inftatices  in  which  die  is  feparately  confidered,  as  in¬ 
ferior  to  him,  and  ading  by  his  compulfion.  And  therefore  all  deeds  ex¬ 
ecuted,  and  ads,  done,  by  her,  during  her  coverture,  are  void  ;  except  it 
be  a  fine,  or  the  like  matter  of  record,  in  which  cafe  (lie  muft  be  folely 
and  fecretly  examined,  to  learn  if  her  ad  be  voluntary.  She  cannot  by 
will  devife  land  to  her  hu(band,  unlefs  under  lpecial  circumftances  •  for 
at  the  time  of  making  it,  (lie  is  fuppofed  to  be  under  his  coercion.  ’And 
in  fome  felonies,  and  other  inferior  crimes  committed  by  her,  through 
conftraint  of  her  hulband,  the  law  excufes  her,  but  this  extends  not  to 
treafon.or  murder. 

_  The  hulband  alfo  (by  the  old,  and  likewife  by  the  civil  law)  might 
give  his  wife  moderate  corfedion.  For,  as  he  is  to  anfwer  for  her  mif- 
behaviour,.  the  law  thought  it  reafonable  to  enrruft  him  with  this  power 
of  retraining  her,  by  domellic  chaftilement,  in  the  fame  moderation  that 
a  man  is  allowed  to  corred  his  fervants  or  children  ;  for  whom  the  mailer 
or  parent  is  alfo  liable  in  fome  cafes  to  anfwer.  But  in  the  polder  reign 
of  Charles  II.  this  power  of  corredion  began  to  be  doubted  ;  and  a  wife 
may  now  have  fscurity  of  the  peace  againfl  her  hulband  ;  or,  in  return, 
i  hulband  againfl  his  wife  :  yet  the  lower  rank  of  people,  who  were  al¬ 
ways  foad  of  the  old  common  law,  flill  claim  and  exert  their  ancient 
*  U  3  privilege; 
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privilege  ;  and  the  courts  of  late  will  dill  permit  a  hufband  to  reft  rain  a 
\vife  ot  her  liberty,  in  cafe  of  any  grofs  milbehaviour. 

Thtfe  are  the  chief  legal  effe&s  ot  marriage  during  the  coverture  ;  up- 
on  which  we  may  obferve,  that  even  the  difabilities,  which  the  wife  lies 
under,  are  for  the  moft  part  intended  for  her  protection  and  benefit.  So 
great  a  favourite  is  the  female  lex  with  the  laws  ot  England. 

Revenues  of  the  Bri-  ?  The  king’s  ecclefiaftical  revenues  con* 
tish  government.  )  lift  in,  i.  The  cuftody  of  the  tempora¬ 
lities  of  vacant  bifliopricks  ;  from  which  he  receives  little  or  no  advantage, 
2.  Corodies  and  peniions,  formerly  arifing  from  allowances  of  meat,  drink, 
and  cloathing  due  to  the  king  from  an  abbey  or  monnftery,  and  which  he 
generally  bellowed  upon  favourite  fervants  ;  and  his  fending  one  of  his 
chaplains  to  be  maintained  by  the  bilhop,  or  to  have  a  peniion  bellowed 
upon  h;rn  till  the  bilhop  pr-omoted  him  to  a  benefice.  Titefe  corudies  are 
due  of  common  right,  but  now,  I  believe,  difufed,  3.  Extra-parochial 
tithes.  4.  The  firfl:  fruits  and  tenths  of  benefices.  At  pretent:,  fuch  has 
been  the  bounty  of  tbe  crowo  to  the  church,  that  thole  tour  branches  af¬ 
ford  little  or  no  revenue. 

The  king’s  ordinary  temporal  revenue  confifts  in,  1.  The  demefne  lands 
of  the  crown,  which  at  prefent  are  contracted  within  a  narrow  compjfs, 
2.  The  hereditary  excife ;  being  part  of  the  confiderat.on  for  the  pur- 
chafe  of  his  fcodal  profits,  and  the  prerogatives  of  purveyance  and  pre¬ 
emption.  3.  An  annual  fum  ifluing  from  the  duty  on  wine-licences  :  be- 
ing  the  refidue  of  the  fame  confideration.  4.  His  forefts.  5.  His  courts 
of  juftice,  &c. 

The  extraordinary  grants  are  ufually  called  by  the  fynonymous  names 
of  aids,  fubfidies,  and  fupplies  ,  and  are  gt  anted,  as  has  been  before 
hinted,  by  the  commons  ot  Great  Britain,  in  parliament  aflembled  :  who, 
when  they  have  voted  a  fupply  to  his  majefty,  and  fettled  the  qvcoitym  of 
that  fupply,  ufually  refolve  themfelves  into  what  is  called  a  commiitee  of 
ways  and  means,  to  confider  of  the  ways  and  means  of  raiiing  the  fupply 
fo  voted.  And  in  this  committee,  every  member  (though  it  is  looked  up¬ 
on  as  the  peculiar  province  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer)  may  pro- 
pofe  fuch  fcheme  of  taxation  as  he  thinks  will  be  leaft  detrimental  to  the 
public.  The  refolutions  of  this  committee  (when  approved  by  a  vote  of 
the  houfe)  are  in  general  efteemed  to  be  (at  it  wet  e)  final  and  conclufive. 
For,  though  the  fupply  cannot  be  actually  railed  upon  rhe  fubjeH  till  di¬ 
rected  by  an  act  of  the  whole  parliament,  yet  no  monied  man  will  fcruple 
to  advance  to  the  government  any  quantity  of  ready  calh,  if  the  ptopoi'ed 
terms  be  advantageous,  on  the  credit  of  the  bare  vote  of  the  houle  of 
commons,  though  no  law  be  yet  paffed  to  efhtblilh  it. 

The  annual  taxes  are,  1.  The  land-tax,  or  the  ancient  fubfidy  raifed  up¬ 
on  a  new  affelTment.  2.  The  malt-tax,  being  an  annual  excife  on  malt, 
mum,  cyder,  and  perry. 

The. perpetual  taxes  are,  1.  The  cuftoms,  or  tonnage  and  poundage  of 
all  merchandife  exported  or  imported.  2.  The  excife  duty,  or  inland  im- 
pofition,  on  a  great  variety  of  commodities.  3.  The  fait  duty.  4.  The 
poft-office  *,  or  duty  for  the  carriage  of  letters.  5.  The  ftamp-duty  on 

paper. 


*  From  the  year  1634  to  1744,  the  annual  amount  of  this  revenue  gradually  in- 
creafed  from  social.  to  198,236  1.  but  it  Ihould  be  obferved,  that  the  grofs  amount  of 
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paper,  parchment,  &c.  6.  The  duty  on  houfes  and  windows.  7.  The 

duiy  on  licence!,  for  hackney  coaches  and  chairs.  8.  The  duty  on  offices 
and  penlions,  vvith  a  variety  of  new  taxes  in  the  feffions  of  1784. 

The  clear  net  produce  of  thcfe  feveral  branches  of  the  revenue,  old  and 
new  taxes,  after  all  charges  of  collecting  and  management  paid,  is  efti- 
mated  to  amount  annually  to  about  eleven  millions  ltcrling  ;  vvith  two  mil¬ 
lions  and  a  quarter  railed  at  an  average,  by  the  land  and  malt-tax.  How 
thefe  imm  nie  fums  are  appropriated,  is  next  to  be  confide  red  .  And  this 
is,  firfl  and  principally,  to  the  pa)  meat  of  the  intcreft  of  the  national 
debt. 

In  order  to  take  a  clear  and  comprehenfive  view  of  the  nature  of  this 
national  debt,  it  mult  be  firft  premifed,  that  after  the  Revolution, 
when  our  new  connections  with  Europe  introduced  a  new  fyftem  of  fo¬ 
reign  politics,  the  expences  of  the  nation,  not  only  in  fettling  the  new 
«ftabliffimenr,  but  in  maintaining  long  wars,  as  principals,  on  the  conti¬ 
nent,  for  the  fecurity  of  the  Dutch  barrier,  reducing  the  French  mo¬ 
narchy,  fettling  the  Spanifli  fucceffion,  fupporting  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 
maintaining  the  liberties  of  the  Germanic  body,  and  other  purpofes,  in- 
creafed  to  an  unulual  degree:  infomuch  that  it  was  not  thought  advileable 
to  raife  all  the  expences  of  any  one  year  by  taxes  to  be  levied  within  that 
year,  left  the  unaccuftomed  weight  of  them  fhould  create  murmurs  among 
the  people.  It  was  therefore  the  bad  policy  of  the  times,  to  anticipate 
the  revenue* *  of  their  pofterity,  by  borrowing  immenfe  fums  for  the  current 
fervice  of  the  ftate,  and  to  lay  no  more  taxes  upon  the  fubjeCf  than  would 
fuffice  to  pay  the  annual  inteveft  of  the  fums  fo  borrowed  :  by  this  means 
converting  the  principal  debt  into  a  new  lpccies  of  property,  transferrable 
from  one  man  to  another,  at  any  time  and  in  any  quantity.  A  fyftem 
which  feems  to  have  had  its  original  in  the  ftate  of  Florence.  A.  D.  1 344.: 
which  government  then  owed  about  6o,oool.  fterling  :  and  being  unable  to 
pay  it,  formed  the  principal  into  an  aggregate  fum,  called  metaphorically, 
a  mount  or  bank ;  the  fliares  whereof  were  transferrable  like  out  flocks. 
This  laid  the  foundation  of  what  is  called  the  national  debt  :  for  a 
few  long  annuities  created  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  will  hardly  deferve 
that  name.  And  the  example  then  fet,  has  been  fo  clofely  followed  during 
the  long  wars  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  and  fince,  that  the  capital  of 
the  funded  debt,  at  Midlummer  1775  was  129,860,0181.  and  the  annual 
charge  of  it  amounted  to  4,219,254b  79.  The  ruinous  American  war 
commencing  at  this  time,  and  the  execrable  policy  continuing  of  alienat¬ 
ing  the  finking  fund,  with  the  extravagancies  in  every  department  of  go¬ 
vernment,  and  the  manner  of  borrowing  the  money  for  fupplies,  have 
coufiderably  increased  it  *. 


both  inland  and  foreign  offices  was  that  year  235,492)  In  1764,  the  grofs  amount,  of 
the  revenues  of  the  Poft-office  for  that  year  was  432,048!.  which  by  the  a<ft  parted 
in  the  feffions  of  1784,  increafmg  the  duty  according  to  the  distance  and  abridging 
the  franking,  muft  be  confiderably  augmented. 

*  In  the  courfe  of  the  late  war  from  1776  to  1782,  46,550,0001.  was  add?d  to  the 
3  per  cents,  and  29,750,0001.  to  the  4  per  cents,  making  together  a  capital  of 
73^oo,oool.  for  which  the  money  advanced  was  only  48  millions. 
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The  following  was  the  ftate  of  the  national  debt  in  the  year  1783,  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  eleventh  report  of  the  commiffioners  ot  the  public  ac¬ 
counts  : 


£.  s.  d. 

31  i>363>254  1S  4^  ^un(3ecl  debt 

Intereft  thereon  -  - 

18,856,541  11  4-j-  Unfunded  ift.  of  Otftober,  1783: 

fifteen  millions  of  this  bears 
interefl  now. 

Intereff  thereon 


/• 

7>95 1’39° 


a. 

o 


230,219,796  6  9  4~ 

Charges  at  the  Bank  for  manag¬ 
ing  the  bufinefs 

Fees  at  the  auditor’s  office  of  im- 
preft  -  ... 

Some  other  fees  of  office 

Since  this  report  the  funded  debt  hath  increafed  to 
The  unfunded  debt,  meaning  all  expences,  deficiencies 


parliament,  may  be  moderately  reckoned  -  - 

The  amount  of  exchequer  bills  - 


be  about  - 

Peace  eftablifhment  reckoned  at  the  average 
expence  for  eleven  years  preceding  the  war 
Income  of  the  civil  lift  -  - 

Whole  expenditure 


612,742 

0 

0 

134,291 

1 3 

1 

>9^74 

2 

8 

696 

1 2 

4 

8,71^,994 

9 

1 

232,280,349 

0 

0 

b 

y 

38,000,000 

0 

0 

' 9,418,564 

0 

O 

279,098,9 1 3 

0 

Q 

L- 

0 

9,500,000 

0 

q 

3,970,000 

0 

Q 

900,000 

O 

O 

1 4,350,000 

O 

0, 

The  fupplies  demanded  for  the  year  1784  amounted  to  14,181,2401. 
but  an  eminent  political  writer,  lord  Stair,  reckons  the  future  anr„:il 
peace  expenditure  at  fixteen  millions  and  a  half,  including  half  a  million 
for  a  furplus  to  nnfwer  emergencies.  Another  refpt dlahle  wider  on  the 
fubjeff  eftimates  it  at  13,615,669b  including  954,000b  per  annum  for  the 
intereft  and  charge  of  what  remained  of  the  unfunded  debt  after  the  laft  loan, 
and  he  eftimates  the  peace  revenue  at  near  fixteen  millions.  1  ime  will  unfold 
the  future  progrefs  of  our  national  debt,  and  the  calamities  towards  which 
it  is  earn  ing  us,  if  the  moll  effectual  meafurcs  are  not  adopted  and  zeal- 
oufly  purfued  for  a  thorough  reformation. 

It  is  indifputably  certain  that  the  prefi  nt  magnitude  of  our  national 
incumbrances  very  far  exceeds  all  calculations  of  commercial  benefit,  and 
is  productive  of  the  greateft  inconvenience'.  For,  firft,  the  enormous 
taxes  that  are  raifed  upon  the  ncceflaries  of  life,  for  the  payment  of  the 
intereft  of  this  debt,  are  a  hurt  both  to  trade  and  manufactures :  by  rat¬ 
ing  the  price  as  well  as  the  artificers  fubfiftence,  as  of  the  raw  material  ; 
and  of  courfe,  in  a  much  greater  proportion,  the  price  of  the  commodity 
itfelf.  Secondly,  if  part  qf  this  dtbt  be  owing  to  foreigners,  cither  they 
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draw  out  of  the  kingdom  annually  a  cnnfiderable  quantity  of  fpecic  for  the 
intereft  ;  or  elfe  it  is  made  an  argument  to  grant  them  unreafunahle  privi¬ 
leges  in  order  to  induce  them  10  rclide  here.  Thirdly,  if  the  whole  be 
owing  to  fubjeuls  only,  it  is  then  charging  the  ahfive  and  induftrious  fuh- 
jefft,  who  pays  his  {hare  of  the  taxes,  to  maintain  the  indolent  and  idle 
creditor  who  receives  them.  L  'ftly,  and  principally,  it  weakens  the  in¬ 
ternal  ftrength  of  a  (fate,  by  anticipating  thofe  refources  which  (hould  be 
rel'erved  to  defend  it  in  cafe  of  necellity.  The  intereft  we  now  pay  for 
our  debts  would  be  nearly  fufficient  to  main'ain  any  war,  that  any  national 
motives  could  require.  And  if  our -anceftors  in  king  William’s  time  had 
annually  paid,  fo  long  as  their  exigencies  lafted  even  a  lefs  fum  than  we  now 
annually  raile  upon  their  account,  they  would  in  time  of  war  have  borne 
no  greater  burthens  than  they  have  bequeathed  to,  and  fettled  upon  their 
pofterity  in  the  time  of  peace,  and  might  have  been  cafed  the  inftant  the 
exigence  was  over. 

The  produce  of  the  feveral  taxes  before  mentioned  were  originally  fe- 
parate  and  diftii-.tff  funds ;  being  lecurities  for  the  fums  advanced  on  each 
feveral  tax,  and  for  them  only,  But  at  laft  it  became  neceflary,  in  order 
to  avoid  eonlulion,  as  they  multiplied  yearly,  to  reduce  the  number  of 
thde  feparate  funds,  by  uniting  and  blending  them  together  :  fuperadding 
the  faith  of  parliament  for  the  general  fecurity  of  the  whole.  So  that 
there  are  now  only  three  capital  funds  of  any  account :  the  aggregate  fund* 
the  whole  produce  of  which  hath  been  for  fome  years  about  2,6oo,oool. 
per  annum  ;  the  general  fund,  fo  called  from  fuch  union  and  addition, 
which  for  fome  years  have  amounted  to  rather  more  than  a  million  per  an¬ 
num  ;  and  the  South  Sea  fund ,  being  the  pioduce  of  the  taxes  appropriated 
to  pay  the  intereft:  of  fuch  part  of  the  national  debt  as  was  advanced  by 
that  company  and  its  annuitants,  the  produce  of  which  lately  hath  been 
about  half  a  million  per  annum.  Whereby  the  feparate  funds,  which  were 
thus  united,  are  become  mutual  fecurities'for  each  other  ;  and  the  whole 
produce  of  them,  thus  aggregated,  liable  to  pay  fuch  intereft  or  annuities 
as  were  formerly  charged  upon  each  diftinft  fund  ;  the  faith  of  the  legifla- 
ture  being  moreover  engaged  to  fupply  anyeaflial  deficiencies. 

The  cuftoms,  excift  s,  and  other  taxes,  which  are  to  fupport  tbefe  funds, 
depend  ng  on  contingencies,  upon  exports,  imports,  and  confumptions, 
mull  nee.  flkiily  be  of  a  very  uncertain  amount:  but  they  have  always 
been  confiderably  more  than  fufficient  to,  an fwer  the  charge  upon  them. 
The  furplufles  therefore  of  the  thiee  great  national  funds,  the  aggregate, 
general  and  South  Sea  funds,  over  and  above  the  intereft  and  annuities 
'  charged  upon  them,  are  directed  by  ftatute  3  Geo.  I.  c.  7.  to  be  carried  to¬ 
gether,  and  to  attend  the  difpolirion  of  parliament ;  and  are  ufually  de¬ 
nominated  th  <z  finking  fund  b.  caufe  originally  deftined  to  be  held  fac  red 
and  to  be  applied  inviolably  to  the  redemption  of  the  national  debt.  To 
this  have  been  fince  added  many  other  entire  duties,  granted  in  fubfequenc 
years ;  and  the  annual  intereft  of  the  fums  borrowed  on  their  refpedfive 
credits,  is  charged  on,  and  payable  out  of  the  produce  of  the  (inking 
fund.  However,  the  net  furplulfcs  and  favings,  after  all  dedu&ions 
paid,  amount  annually  to  a  very  confid-rablc-  fum.  For,  as  the  intereft 
on  the  national  debt  has  been  at  feveral  times  reduced  (by  the  confent  of 
the  proprietors,  who  had  their  option  either  to  lower  their  intereft,  or  be 
paid  their  principal),  the  favings  from  the  appropriated  revenues  mull 
needs  be  extremely  lafrge.  This  linking  fund  is  the  laft  refort  of  the  na¬ 
tion  ;  its  only  domeftic  refource,  on  which  mu  ft  chiefly  depend  all  the 
l}ppe$  we  can  entertain  ot  ever  difeharging  or  moderating  our  incum¬ 
brance*. 
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brances.  And  therefore  the  prudent  application  of  the  large  Turns,  now 
ariling  from  this  fund,  is  a  point  of  the  utmoii  importance,  and  well  wor¬ 
thy  the  ferious  attention  of  parliament. 

Between  the  years  1727  and  173a,  feveral  encroachments  were  made 
■upon  the  linking  fund  ;  and  in  the  year  1733s  half  a  million  was  taken 
from  it  by  fir  Robert  Walpole,  under  the  pr*  tenceof  eafing  the  landed  in- 
teieft.  The  pradlice  of  alienating  the  finking  fund  being  thus  begun, 
hath  continued  of  tourfe  j  and  in  1736,  it  w  .s  anticipated  and  mortgaged, 
and  every  fubfeque.nt  adminiifraiion  hath  broken  in  upon  it,  thus  convert¬ 
ing  the  excellent  expedient  for  laving  the  kingdom,  into  a  fupply  for  ex¬ 
travagance  and  a  fupport  of  corruption  and  ckfpotiim. 

In  fome  years,  the  linking  fund  hath  produced  from  two  to  three  millions 
per  annum,  and  if  only  i,zi2,ooot  of  it  had  been  inviolably  applied  to 
the  redemption  of  the  public  debts  from  the  year  1733,  inffead  of  only 
eight  millions  and  a  half  paid  off  by  it,  as  is  the  cafe  at  prefenr,  one 
hundred  and  fixty  millions  would  have  been  paid,  and  the  nation  have 
been  extricated  and  faved.  Different  fchemes  have  been  formed  for  pay¬ 
ing  the  public  debts,  but  no  method  can  be  fo  expeditious  and  qffe&al  as 
an  unalienable  finking  fund,  as  this  money  is  improved  a  t  compound  inf  ere  ft ^ 
and  therefore  in  the  moll:  perfect  manner,  but  money  procured  by  a  loan 
bears  only  Ample  intereft.  “  A  nation  therefore  whenever  it  applies  the 
income  of  fuch  a  fund  to  current  expences  rather  than  the  redemption  of 
its  debts,  choofes  to  lofe  the  benefit  of  compound  intereft  in  order  to  avoid 
paving  fimpie  interdf,  and  the  lofs  in  this  cafe  is  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  increafe  of  money  at  compound  and  fimpie  intereft  *.”• 

Before  any  part  of  the  aggregate  fund  { the  furplulfes  whereof  are  one 
of  the  chief  ingredients  that  form  the  finking  fund)  can  be  applied  to  di- 
minifh  the  principle  of  the  public  debt,  it  hands  mortgaged  by  parliament 
to  raifean  annual  fum  for  the  maintenance  of  the  king’s  houfehold  and  the, 
civil  lift.  For  this  purpofc,  in  the  late  reigns,  the  produce  of  certain 
branches  of  the  excife  and  cuftoms,  the  poft-.t  ffice,  the  duty  on  wine- 
licences,  the  revenues  of  the  remaining  crown  lands,  the  profit  arifing 


*  Dr.  Price’s  escalation  plainly  (hews  what  this  difference  is :  “  One  penny  put 
out  at  our  Saviour's  birth  to  5  per  cent,  compound  intereft,  would  in  the  year  iy3l, 
have  increafed  to  a  greater  fum  than  would  he  contained  in  200.000,000  of  earths  all 
folid  gold  ;  but  if  put  out  at  fimpie  iutereft,  it  at  the  fame  time  would  have  amounted 
to  no  more  than  feven  {hillings  and  fix  pence.  All  governments  th^t  alienate  funds  de- 
flined  for  reimburfements,  choofe  to  improve  money  in  the  loft  rather  than  th efrjl  of 
thefe  ways.”  He  adds,  “  A  million  borrowed  annually  for  twenty  years,  will  pay  off, 
■in  this  time,  55  millions  3  per  cent,  ftock,  if  difeharged  at  60I.  in  money  for  every 
iool.  ftock  ;  and  in  40  years  more,  without  any  farther  aid  fron  loans,  333  mil¬ 
lions  (that  is  388  millions  in  all)  would  be  paid  off. 

“  The  addition  of  nineteen  years  to  this- period  would  pay  off  1000  millions.. 

“  A  furplus  of  half  a  million  per  annum,  made  up  to  a  million  by  borrowing  half 
a  million  every  year  for  twenty  years,  would  difeharge  the  lame  funis  in  the  fame 
periods. 

“  In  fhort;  fo  neceffary  is  it  at  prefent  to  expedite,  by  every  poffible  means,  the  re¬ 
demption  of  our  debts,  that,  let  the  furplus  which  can  be  obtained  for  a  finking  fund 
be  what  it  will,  an  addition  to  it  by  annual  loans,  will  be  proper,  in  order  to  give  it 

greater  efficiency  and  a  better  chance  for  faving  the  kingdom. - The  increafe  of 

taxes  which  fuch  a  meafure  muft  occafion,  would  be  fo  inconfiderable  andfo  gradual, 
as  to  be  frarcely  perceptible  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  it  would  manifeft  fuch  a  deter¬ 
mined  refolution  in  our  rulers  to  reduce  our  debts,  as  might  have  the  happieft  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  public  credit. 
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from  court*  of  juftiee  (which  articles  include  all  the  hereditary  revenues 
of  the  crown),  and  a!fo  a" clear  annuity  of  120, cool,  in  money,  were  fet¬ 
tled  on  the  king  for  life,  for  the  fupport  of  his  majefty’s  houfhold,  and  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown.  And,  as  the  amount  of  thefe  feveral 
branches  wete  uncertain,  (though  in  thp  la  if  .re'gn  they  were  computed  to 
have  fometitnes  raifed  almoft  a  million),  if  they  did  not  rife  annually  to 
Boo,oool.  the  parliament  engaged  to  make  up  the-  deficiency.  But  his 
prelent  majefty  having,  loon  alter  his  acceffion,.fpontaneoufly  lignified  his 
confent,  that  his  own  hereditary  reveuues-miglvt  be  fo  difpofed  of,  as  might 
bed  conduce  to  the  utility  and  fati$fa£tion  of  the  public  ;  and  having  ac¬ 
cepted  the  limited  l'um  of  800, oool.  per  annum,  for  the  fupport  of  his 
civil  lift  (and  that  alfo  charged  with  three  life  annuities,  to  the  princefs 
of  Wales,  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  princefs’Ameli.i,  to  the  amount 
of  77, oool.),  the  faid  hereditary,  and  other  revenues,  are  now  carried  in¬ 
to,  and  made  part  of  the  aggregate  fund;  and  the  aggregate  fund  is 
charged  with  payment  of,  the  whole  annuicy  to  the  crown,  beGdes  an¬ 
nual  payments  to  the  dukes  of  Gloucefter  and  Cumberland  and  the  re- 
prefentatives  of  Arthur  Onflow,  efq.  and  the  earl  of  Chatham*  Here¬ 
by  the  revenues  themfelves,  being  put  under  the  fame  care  and  manage¬ 
ment  as  the  other  branches  of  the  public  patrimony,  will  produce  more, 
and  be  better  collected,  than  heretototc.  The  civil  lift,  thus  liquidated, 
together  with  the  mi'.iions  intereftof  the  national  debt,  and  the  fums  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  linking  fund,  beflde  the  uncer  ain  futns,  aiifing  from  the 
annual  taxes  on  land  and  malt,  and  others  lately  impoCd,  make  the  clear 
produce  of  the  taxes,  exc  ufive  of  the  charge  of  collecting,  which  are 
raifed  yearly  on  the  people  of  this  country,  amount  to  upwards  of  fourteen 
millions  fterling.  The  amount  cf  the  capitals  of  the  refpetflive  public 
funds,  may  be  feen  in  the  oppofne  page. 

The  expences.  defrayed  by  the  civil  lift,  are  thofe  that  in  any  lhape 
relate  to  civil  government ;  as  the  expences  of  the  houfhold,  all  falaries 
to  efficers  of  ftate,  to  the  judges,  and  every  one  of  the  king’s  fervants ; 
the  appointments  to  foreign  aqnbaflVors,  the  maintenance  of  the  queen 
and  royal  family,  the  king’s  private  expences,  or  privy  purfe,  and  other 
very  numerous  outgoings';  as  leer et  fervice-money,  peniions,  and  other 
bounties.  Thefe  iomceimes  have  fo  lar  exceeded  the  revenues  appointed 
for  that  purpofe,  that  application  ha-  been  rr\ade  to  parliament,  tadifeharge 
the  debts  contracted  on  the  civ  1  lilt;  as  particularly  in  1724,  when  one 
million  was  granted  fur  that  purpofe  by  the  ftatute  11  Geo.  I.  c.  17. 
Large  fums  have  alfo  been  repeatedly  grant  d  for  the  payment  of  the 
king’s  debts  in  the  prefent  reign  ;  and  ti  e  confiderable  augmentation  of  , 
ioo,ocol.  has  likewifc  been  made  to  his  annual  income.  When  the  bill 
for  lb  ppr  effing  certain  offices,  as  the  board  of  trade,  &c.  was  debated,  by 
which  laviut  s  were  to  be  made  to  the  amount  of  72,3681.  per  annum,  it 
appeared  that  the  arrears  then  due  on  the  civil  lift  at  that  time,  June  1782, 
amounted,  to  915,877!.  18s.  4d.  no^uftthflanding  fo  liberal  an  allowance  had 
been  reccrply  made,  and  the  king’s  debts  had  been  repeatedly  liquidated 
by  parliamentary  grants  ;  and  for  the  payment  of  this  other  debt,  provi- 
fion  was  made  by  the  bill. 

The  civil  lift  is  indeed  properly  the  whole  of  the  king’s  revenue  in  his 
own  dillinft  capacity  ;  the  reft  being  rather  the  revenue  of  the  public,  or. 
its  creditors,  though  colletfled  and  diftributed  again  in  the  name,  and  by 
the  "" 


icers  or  tne  crown  j  it  is  now  Handing  in  the  lame  place  as  the  here¬ 
ditary* 
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ditnry  income  did  formerly;  and  as  that  has  gradually  dinnmflied,  the 
parliamentary  appointments  have  increafed. 

Military  and  marine  strength  )  Th  e  military  Jlatc  includes 
of  Great  Britain.  )  the  whole  of  the  ioldiery  ;  or 

fuch  perfons  as  are  peculiary  appointed  among  (he  rell  of  the  people,  for 
the  fafeguard  and  defence  of  the  realm. 

In  a  land  of  liberty  it  is  extremely  dangerous  to  make  a  diftinft  order  of 
she  profeflion  of  arms.  In  fuch  no  man  fnould  take  up  arms,  but  with  a 
view  to  defend  his  country  and  its  laws  ;  he  puts  not  off  the  citize  n  when 
he  enters  the  camp  ;  but  it  is  becaufe  he  is  a  citizen  and  would  vvifli  to 
continue  fo,  that  he  makes- himfelf  for  a  while  a  foldier.  The  laws  and 
tonflitutions  of  thefe  kingdoms  know  no  fuch  Bate  as  that  of  a  perpetual 
{landing  foldier,  bred  up  to  no  other  profeflion  than  that  of  war ;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  that  the  kings  of  England  had  fo 
much  as  a  guard  about  their  perfons.  _ 

It  feems  univerfally  agreed  by  hiftorians.  that  king  Alfred  firft  fet¬ 
tled  a  national  militia  in  this  kingdom,  and  by  his  prudent  difeipline  made 
all  the  lubjedfs  of  his  dominions  loldiers. 

In  the  mean  time  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  kingdom  was  left  whol¬ 
ly  without  defence,  in  cafe  of  domeftic  infurredtions,  or  the  profpedt  of 
foreign  invafions.  Befides  thole,  who,  by  their  military  tenures,  were 
bound  to  perform  forty  days  lervice  in  the  held,  the  llatute  of  Winchelter 
obliged  every  man,  according  to  his  eftate  and  degree,  to  provide  a  deter¬ 
minate  quantity  of  fuch  arms  as  were  then  in  ufe,  in  order  to  keep  the 
peace;  and  conft-tbles  were  appointed  in  all  hundreds,  to  fee  that  fuch 
arms  were  provided.  Thefe  weapons  were  changed  by  the  flatute  4  and 
l5h.  and  M.  c.  2.  into  others  of  moie  modern  lei  vice  :  but  both  this 
and  the  former  provifions  were  repealed  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  While 
thefe  continued  in  force,  it  was  ufual  from  time  to  time,  for  our  princes 
to  iflue  commiffions  of  array,  and  fend  into  every  county  officers  in  w  horn 
they  could  confide,  to  mufler  and  array  (or  fet  in  military  order)  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  every  diftridt ;  and  the  form  of  the  commiffion  of  array  was 
fettled  in  parliament  in  5  Henry  IV.  But  at  the  fame  time  it  was  pro¬ 
vided,  that  no  man  fliould  be  compelled  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom  at  any 
rate  ;’  nor  out  of  his  (hire,  but  in  cafes  of  urgent  neccffity  ;  nor  ffiould 
provide  foldiers  unlefs  by  confent  of  parliament.  About  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  VIII.  lord-licutenanrs  began  to  be  introduced,  as  Banding  repre- 
fentatives  of  the  crown,  to  keep  the  counties  in  military  order ;  for  we  find 
them  mentioned  as  known  officers  in  the  ftatute  4  and  5  Pb.  and  M.  c.  3. 
though  they  had  not  been  long  in  ufe ;  for  Camden  fpeaks  of  them 
in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth  as  extraordinary  magiftrates,  conflituted 
onlv  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger. 

Soon  after  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  II.  when  the  military  tenures 
were  abolilhed,  it  was  thought  proper  to  afceriain  the  power  of  the  militia, 
to  recovnife  the  foie  right  of  the  crown  to  govern  and  command  them, 
and  to  put  the  whole  into  a  more  regular  method  of  military  fubordination: 
and  the  order  in  which  the  militia  now  Bands  by  law,  is  principally  built 
upon  the  ftatutes  which  were  then  enafted.  It  is  true,  the  two  laid  of 
them  are  apparentlv  repealed  ;  but  many  of  their  provifions  are  re-enact¬ 
ed  with  the  addition  of  fome  new  regulations,  by  the  prelent  militia- 
laws  ;  the  general  fcheme  of  which,  is  to  difeipline  a  certain  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  every  county,  chofen  by  lot  fi  r  three  yea-s,  and  officer¬ 
ed  by  the  lord  lieutenant,  the  deputy-lieutenants,  and  other  principal 
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landholders,  under  a  com  million  from  the  crown.  They  are  not  compel¬ 
lable  to  march  out  of  their  counties,  unlefs  in  cafe  of  invasion,  or  adtual 
rebellion,  nor  in  any  cafe  to  be  fent  out  of  the  kingdom.  They  are  to  bo 
excrcifed  at  dated  times,  and  their  difeipline  in  general  is  liberal  andeafv  • 
buc  when  drawn  out  into  a  (dual  fervice,  they  are  lubjecf  to  the  rigours  of 
martial  law,  as  neceflary  to  keep  them  in  order.  This  is  the  conftitution- 
al  fecurity  which  our  laws  have  provided  for  the  public  peace  and  for  pro¬ 
tecting  the  re. :l;n  againft  foreign  or  domeftic  violence,  and  which  the  fta- 
tutes  declare,  is  elfentiadly  neceflary  to  the  fitfery  and  profperity  of  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  the  militia,  however,  are  not  called  forth  and  embodied  but  by  a£t 
of  the  legillature,  and  at  prefent  are  laid  afiJe. 

But  as  the  falhion  of  keeping  (landing  armies  has  univerfally  prevailed 
over  all  Europe  of  late  years  (though  fotne  of  its  potentates,  being  unable 
themfelves  to  m  lintain  them,  are  obliged  to  have  recourie  to  richer  powers, 
and  receive  fubfidiary  penfions  for  that  purpofe),  it  has  alio  for  many 
years  paft  been  annually  judged  neceflary  by  our  legillature,  for  the  fafety 
of  the  kingdom,  the  defence  of  the  pofielfions  of  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  prefervadon  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  to  main¬ 
tain,  even  in  time  of  peace,  a  Handing  body  of  troops,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  crown;  who  are  however,  ipfo  fatfo,  difbanded  at  the  expi¬ 
ration  in  every  year,  unlefs  continued  by  parliament.  The  land  forces  * 
of  thele  kingdoms,  in  the  time  of  peace,  amount  to  about  40,000  men,  in¬ 
cluding  troops  and  garrifons  in  Ireland,  Gibraltar,  the  Eaft  Indies,  and 
America :  but  in  time  of  war,  there  have  formerly  been  in  Britilh  pay, 
natives  and  foreigners,  above  150,000:  and  there  have  been  in  the 
pay  of  Great  Britain,  fince  the  commcrcement  of  the  American  war 
135,000  men,  befides  42,000  militia.  To  keep  this  body  of  troops  in 
order,  an  annual  ad  of  parliament  paifes,  “  to  punilli  mutiny  and  defer- 
tion,  and  for  the  better  payment  of  the  army  and  their  quarters.”  This 
regulares  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  difperfed  among  the  feveral 
inn  -keepers  and  victuallers  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  eftablifhes  a  law 
marti  tl  for  their  government.  By  this,  among  other  things,  it  is  enacted 
that  if  any  officer  and  foldier  (hall  excite,  or  join  any  mutiny,  or,  knowing 
of  it,  fliall  not  give  Notice  to  the  commanding  officer;  or  fhall  deferr  or 
lift  in  any  other  regiment,  or  deep  upon  bis  poft,  or  leave  it  before  he  is 
relieved,  or  bold  correfpondence  with  a  rebel  or  enemy,  or  ftrike  or  ufe 
violence  to  his  fupdrior  officer,  or  (hall  difobey  his  lawful  command;  fuch 
offender  fliall  fuffer  fuch  punillimept  as  a  court  martial  fliall  inflidi,  though 
it  extend  to  death  itfelf.  0 

Officers  and  foldiers  that  have  been  in  the  king’s  fervice,  are,  by  feve¬ 
ral  ilatutes  enaded  at'  the  dole  of  feveral  wars,  at  liberty  to  ufe  any  trade 


*  The  land  force  confift  of  1  troops  of  horfe-guards,  raifed  in  1660— 2  troops  of 
horfe-grenadier-guards,  raifed  in  1693,  and  1702,— A  royal  regiment  of  horfe-guards 
ditto,  l66r. — 4  regiments  of  horfe  guards,  ditto,  1685  and  1688.- 3  regiments  of 
dragoon-guards,  ditto,  1685  — 18  regiments  of  dragoons,  including  light-horfe,  raif¬ 
ed  between  1683  and  175—3  regiments  of  foot-guards,  raifed  in  1660.-  70  regi¬ 
ments  of  foot,  the  firft,  or  Royal  Scots,  raifed  in  1633,  the  others  between  1 66;  and 
176a— 20  independent  companies  of  invalids.  4  battalions  of  Royal  Artillery,  a  roy¬ 
al  regiment  of  artillery  in  Ireland,  and  a  corps  of  engineers :  together  with  4  divifion3 
of  marine  forces—  r  regiment  of  light  dragoons,  and  five  battalions  of  foot  in  fiaii- 
India.  Several  regiments  raifed  for  the  fervice  of  the  crown  from  die  commencement 
»f  di£  American  w*r,  leave  lately  been  difbanded, 

or 
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or  occupation  they  are  fit  for;  in  any  town  of  the  kingdom  (except  the 
two  univeriities)  notwithftanding  any  ftatnte,  cuftom,  or  charter  to  the 
contrary.  And  foldier?,  in  adtual  military  fervice,  may  make  verbal  wills, 
and  difpofe  of  their  goods,  wages,  and  other  perfohal  chatties,  without 
thofe  forms,  folemnities,  and  expences,  which  the  law  requires  in  other 
cafes. 
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Hew  Eftablilhment  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers*  October  id*  1784. 


Rank. 

Per  Day. 

Per  Ann. 

£■ 

4. 

a. 

£■ 

4. 

d. 

Mailer  General  *■  - 

O 

0 

6 

O 

O 

0 

Lieutenant  General 

D 

O 

0 

O 

O 

0 

Chief  Engineer 

2 

4 

6 

803 

O 

0 

Five  Colonels,  each 

O 

18 

0 

1642, 

IO 

0 

Five  Lieutenant  Colonels 

O 

15 

0 

1368 

15 

0 

Ten  Captains  A  - 

O 

10 

0 

1825 

O 

0 

Ten  Captains  i 

O 

6 

0 

1090 

O 

0 

Twenty  Lieutenants 

O 

7 

8 

1703 

6 

8 

Ten  Second  Lieutenanrs 

O 

4 

0 

730 

0 

O 

Corps  of  Invalids  * 

a 

17 

8 

1134 

10 

O 

Total 

£.  10,402 

1 

S 

The  Maritime  date  in  nearly  related  to  the  former;  though  much 
faiore  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  our  free  conduction.  The  royal  navy 
of  England  hath  ever  been  its  grearefl  defence  and  ornament ;  it  is  its 
ancient  and  natural  ftrength  ;  the  floating  bulwark  of  the  ifland  ;  an  army, 
from  which,  however  rtrong  and  powerful,  no  danger  c  n  ever  be  appre¬ 
hended  to  liberty  :  and  accordingly  it  has  been  afliduoufly  culiivated,  even 
from  the  earliefl  ages.  To  l'o  much  perfeftion  was  our  naval  reputation 
arrived  in  the  twelfth  century,  that  the  cole  of  maritime  laws,  which 
are  called  the  laws  of  Olernn,  and  are  received  by  all  nations  in  Europe 
as  the  ground  and  fubftruftion  of  all  the  marine  conftitutions,  was  con- 
feffedly  compiled  by  our  king  Richard  1.  at  the  ille  of  Oleron,  on  the 
coafl  of  France,  then  part  of  the  poffeffions  of  the  crown  of  England* 
And  yet,  fo  vaflly  inferior  were  our  ancellors  in  this  point  to  the  prelent 
age,  that,  even  in  the  maritime  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  fir  Edward 
Coke  thinks  it  matter  of  boaft  that  the  royal  navy  of  England  then  con¬ 
fided  of  33  ihips.  The  prefent  condition  of  our  marine  is  in  greac 
meafure  owing  to  the  falutary  proviiions  of  the  ftature,  called  the  naviga¬ 
tion  aft;  whereby  the  conftanc  increafe  of  Engliih  fhippiug  and  Teamen 
was  not  only  encouraged,  but  rendered  unavoidably  neceffary.  The  mod 
beneficial  ltatute  for  the  trade  and  commerce  of  thefe  kingdoms,  is  that 
navigation  aft;  the  rudiments  of  which  were  fi rft  framed  in  1650,  partly 
with  a  n.irrow  view  ;  being  intended  to  mortify  the  fugar-ifiands,  which 
were  difaffefted  to  the  parliament,  and  dill  held  out  for  Charles  IE  bv 
flopping  the  gainful  trade  which  they  then  carried  on  with  the  Dutch  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  clip  the  wings  of  thofe  our  opulent  and  afpirino- 
neighbours.  This  prohibited  all  fhips  of  foreign  nations  from  trading 
With  any  Englifh  plantations  without  licence  from  the  council  of  date. 
In  1651,  the  prohibition  was  extended  alfo  to  the  mother  country  ;  and 
no  goods  were  differed  to  be  imported  into  England,  or  any  of  its  depen¬ 
dencies,  in  any  other  than  Englifli  bottoms,  or  in  the  flip;  of  that  Eu¬ 
ropean  nation,  of  which  the  merchandife  imporred  was  the  genuine  growth 
or  manufacture.  At  the  Redoration,  the  former  provifions  were  conti¬ 
nued,  by  datute  12  Car.  II.  c.  r8.  svith  this  very  material  improvement, 
that  the  mader,  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners,  fhall  alio  be  Englifli 
fubjefts. 

The  complement  of  fcamen,  in  time  of  peace,  ufually  hath  amounted 
to  1 2  or  15,000.  In  time  of  war,  they  have  formerly  amounted  ro  no 
lefs  than  80,000  men  ;  and  after  the  commencement  of  the  American  war, 

they 
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they  amounted  to  above  100,000  men,  inducing  marines.  The  vote  of 
parliament  tor  the  fervice  of  the  year  1784,  is  for  26,000  teamen,  includ¬ 
ing  4491;  marines. 

This  navy  is  commonly  divided  into  three  fquadrons ;  namely  the  red, 
white,  and  blue,  which  are  lb  termed  Irom  the  differences  of  their  colours. 
Each  fquadron  has  its  admiral;  but  the  admiral  of  the  red  fquadrtjn  has 
the  principal  command  or  the  whole,  and  is  (dy led  vice-admiral  of  Great 
Britain.  Subject  to  each  admiral  is  alfo  a -vice  and  rear-admiral.  But  the 
fiipreme  command  of  our  naval  force  is,  next  to  the  king,  in  the  lords 
commiflloners  of  the  admiralty.  Notwithftanding  our  favourable  fitu.i- 
tion  for  a  maritime  power,  it  was  not  until  the  vaft  armament  fent  to  i'ubdue 
us  by  Spain,  in  158S,  that  the  nation,  by  a  vigorous  effort,  became  fully 
Jtenlible  of  its  true  intereft  and  natural  llrength,  which  it  has  lince  fo  hap¬ 
pily  cultivated. 

We  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  Briiifh  navy,  during  the  war  of 
1756,  was  able  to  cope  with  all  the  other  fleets  in  Europe.  In  the  collide 
of  a  few  years  it  entirely  vanquifhed  the  whole  naval  power  of  France, 
difabled  Spain,  and  kept  the  Dutch  and  other  powers  in  awe.  For  the 
protection  of  the  Britifh  empire,  and  the  annoyance  of  our  enemies,  it  was 
then  divided  into  fevcral  powerful  tquadrons,  io  judicioufly  ftationed,  as  at 
cnee  to  appear  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  and  while  fome  fleets  were 
humbling  the  pride  of  Spain  in  Afia  and  America,  others  were  employed 
in  fruftratir.g  the  deligns  of  France,  and  efcorting  home  the  riches  of  the 
eaflern  and  welfern  worlds  *. 

The  nation  have  to  lament  the  want  of  a  proper  attention  to  the  fleets 
in  the  laft  war,  both  as  to  the  home  equipment,  and  their  foreign  dcfti- 
nation. 

Many  laws  have  been  made  for  the  fupply  of  the  royal  navy  with  fea- 
men  ;  for  their  regulation  when  on  board  ;  and  to  confer  privileges  and  re¬ 
wards  on  them,  during,  ana  alter  the  fervice. 

1.  For  their  fupplv.  The  power  of  impreffing  men,  for  the  fea  fer¬ 
vice,  by  the  king’s  commiffion,  has  been  a  matter  of  fome  difpute,  and 
fubmitted  to  with  great  reludhmce  ;  though  it  hath  very  learnedly  been 

1  {hewn 


*  The  Royal  Navy  of  Great  Britain,  as  it  ftood  at  Augnft  31,  1784, 


Rates  of  Ships  Complement  of  Men. 

Guns.  No.  of  each  Rate.  Men. 
ift.  100  and  upward  5  —  875  to  850  —  42 
id.  98  to  90  —  20  —  750  to  700  —  32 

3d.  80  to  64  —  130  —  630  to  500  —  32 

4th.  60  to  50  —  27  —  420  to  380  —  24 

5ch.  44  to  32  —  102  —  300  to  220  —  18 

6th.  30  to  20  —  50  —  200  to  160  —  9 


Weight  of  Metal. 


Metal 

24 

12  & 

6 

18 

12 

6 

18 

9 

6 

12 

6  & 

18  9 

9 

6  & 

12  6 

4 


Sloop",  —  18  to  1 4 

Bombs,  IFire- \  _ _ 

ibips,  &c.  J 


3.14 

I43  —  I2J  to  IIO. 

19 


Total,  496 

In  commiffion  25  of  the  line,  7  fifties,  36  frigates,  and  1 05  floops.  Wheu  a  fhip  ot 
■war  becomes  old,  or  unfit  for  fervice,  the  lame  name  is  transferred  to  another,  which 
h  built,  as  it  is  called,  upon  her  bottom.  While  a  Angle  beam  of  the  old  fhip  remains, 
the  name  cannot  be  changed  unlela  by  ail  of  parliament.  (  ! 
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fh'etvn  by  fir  Michael  Fofter,  that  the  praflice  of  imprefling,  and  grarit- 
ing  powers  to  the  admiralty  for  that  purpofe,  is  of  very  ancient  date,  and 
hath  been  uniformly  continued  by  a  regular  l'eries  of  precedents  to  the 
jtrefcnt  time  ;  vvhence  he  concludes,  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  common  law. 
The  difficulty  strifes  frorii  hence,  that  no  ftatute,  or  aft  of  parliament,  has 
exprelsly  declared  this  power  to  be  in  the  crown,  though  many  of  them 

The  Pay  of  the  Officers  of  the  Royal  Navy  in  each  Rate.  Flag  Officers,  and  the 

Captains  to  Flags. 


Admirals  and  Commanders  in  Chief  of  the  Fleet 

An  Admiral  - '■  ■  - — “ 

Vice  Admiral  .  ■  —  ■  . 

Rear  Admiral  -  ■  — 

Firft  Captain  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  - 

Second  ditto,  and  Captain  to  other  admirals  — 

»■  ■  -  to  V.  Admirals  f  if  firft  or  fe.cond.  Rates,  to  f 

■  to  R.  Admirals /'have  the  pay  of  fuch  Rates  \ 


per  day. 


5 

3 

a 

i 

I 

t 

P 

o 


o 
10 
10 
1 5 

15 
o 

16 
13 


OFFICERS. 

Captain  per  day 

Lieutenant  per  day 

Mailer  per  month 

ad  mailer  and  pilots,  of 

,  yachts,,  each  3I.  10s. 

Mailer’s  mate 

Midihipman 

Schoolmafter 

Captain’s  Clerk 

Quarter-mailer 

Quarter-mafter’s  rtiate 

Boatfwain 

Bo  tfwain’s  mate 

•Yeomen  of  the  Sheets 

Coxfwain 

Mailer  fail-maker 

Sail  maker’s  mate 

Sail  maker’s  crew 

Gunner 

Gunner’s  male 

Yeo.  of  powder  room 

Quarter  Gunner  * 

Armourer 

Armourer’s  mate 

Gunfmith 

Carpenter 

Carpenter’s  mate 

Carpenter's  crew 

Purfer 

Steward 

Steward’s  mat4 

Cook 

Surgeon  f  -  , 

Surgeon’s  firlt  mate , 

■  "  fecond  mate 

- . .  ■  third'frtate 


fchapl  ain  § 

*  One  to  every  four  guns. 

§  Bo  fide*  4  d.  *  month  from  eaih  man , 

hr 


Fir). 

SecBnd . 

,  Third. 

Fourth 

• 

1  fifth- 
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very  flrongly  imply  it.  It  has  alfo  been  fuppofed,  that  a  practice  fo  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeCt,  and  to  common  principles  of  jufticc 
and  humanity,  could  not  be  folidly  fupported  with  out  forne  clear,  politive, 
and  unequivocal  law. 

Bolides  this  method  of  imprelling  (which  even  if  legal,  is  only  defeniible 
from  public  necellity,  fuch  as  an  aCfual  rebellion  or  invafion  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  to  which  all  private  conliderations  mull  give  way),  the  principal  trad¬ 
ing  cities,  and  fometimes  the  government,  offer  bounty-money  to  feamen 
who  enter  voluntarily  into  his  majefty’s  fervice  ;  and  every  foreign  feamen 
who,  during  a  war,  lhall  ferve  two  years  in  anyman  of  war,  merchantman, 
or  privateer,  is  naturalized  ipfofatto. 

But  as  impreffing  is  generally  confidered  as  a  grofs  violation  of  the  na¬ 
tural  rights  of  mankind,  fo  has  the  bounty- money,  which  feldom  exceeds 
40s.  proved  ineffectual.  The  wages  of  feamen  on  boaid  of  merchantmen, 
in  time  of  war,  is  ufually  50s.  to  4I.  per  month  ;  on  board  of  the  royal 
navy,  they  only  receive  22s.  They  are  flattered  indeed  with  the  hopes 
of  prize-money,  which,  if  divided  in  a  more  equal  and  equitable  man¬ 
ner,  would  produce  the  happieft  effeCfs  to  this  nation.  There  would  then 
be  lefs  occafion  for  bounty-money  or  preffing  ;  our  fleets  would  be  fpeedily 
manned,  and  regularly  fupplied  with  experienced  and  able  feamen.  Since, 
under  Providence,  not  only  the  very  exiflence  of  this  nation,  its  com¬ 
merce,  and  foreign  fettlements,  but  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  fecurity 
of  the  proteflant  religion,  folely  depend  on  the  ftrength  and  luccefs  of  the 
Britilh  navy,  which  is  the  only  mode  of  war  we  ought  ever  to  engage  in  ;  it 
has  been  matter  of  furprife  to  every  thinking  difinterefted  fubjeCf  of  thefe 
kingdoms,  that  neither  the  above  mentioned  regulation,  nor  any  other 
fatisfaCfory  fcheme  has  yet  taken  place  ;  but  that  to  enrich  a  few  luperior 
officers,  we  fhould  deprive  thofe  very  men  of  their  rights  and  liberty,  ro 
whofe  valour  and  intrepidity  alone,  in  the  day  of  public  danger,  we  look 
for  our  prefervation. 

2.  The  method  of  ordering  feamen  in  the  royal  fleet,  and  keeping  up 
a  regular  difcipline  there,  is  directed  by  certain  exprefs  rules,  articles,  and 
orders  firft  enaCted  by  the  authority  of  parliament  foon  after  the  Reftora- 
tion ;  but  new-modelled  and  altered  flnce  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
to  remedy  forne  defeCts  which  were  of  fatal  conlequence  in  conducting  the 
preceding  war.  In  thefe  artichs  of  the  navy,  almoft  every  poffible  offence 
is  fet  down,  and  the  punifhment  thereof  annexed,  in  which  refpeCt  the  fea¬ 
men  have  much  the  advantage  over  their  brethren  in  the  land  fervice’; 
whofe  articles  of  war  are  not  enaCted'by  parliament,  but  framed  from  time 
to  time  at  the  pleafure  of  the  crown. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  privileges  conferred  on  failors,  they  are  pretty 
much  the  fame  with  thofe  conferred  on  foidiers;  with  regard  ro  relief, 
when  maimed,  or  wounded,  or  fuperannuated,  it  is  afforded  them  either 
by  county  rates,  or  from  the  royal  hofpital  at  Greenwich  ;  they  are  alfo 
allowed  the  exercife  of  trades  in  corporations,  and  the  power,  of  making 
•jeftaments  ;  and,  farther,  no  feaman  aboard  his  majefty’s  Ihips  can  be  ar- 
reffed  for  any  debt,  unlefs  the  fame  be  fworn  to  amount  to  aqleaft  twenty 
pounds  ;  though  by  the  annual  mutiny  aCt,  a  foldier  may  be  arrefted  for  a 
debt  which  extends  to  half  that  value,  but  not  to  lefs  amount. 

I  lhall  clofe  this  account  of  the  military  and  maritime  ftrength  of  Eng-# 
land,  or  rather  of  Great  Britain,  by  obferving,  that  though  fea-oflicers 
rtid  failors  are  fubjeCf  to  a  perpetual  a£t  of  parliament,  which  anfwersihe 
annual  military  aCf,  that  is  patted  for  the  government  of  the  army,  va 
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Neither  of  thofe  bodies  are  exempted  from  legal  jurifdiclion  in  civil  or 
criminal  cafes,  but  in  a  few  inftances  of  no  great  moment  The  foldiers, 
particularly,  may  be  called  upon  by  a  civil  magiftrate  to  enable  him  to 
preferve  the  peace  againft  all  attempts  to  break  it.  The  military  officer 
who  commands  the  foldiers  on  thofe  occafions,  is  to  take  his  diredlions 
from  the  magiflrate  ;  and  both  he  and  they,  if  their  proceedings  are  re¬ 
gular,  are  indemnified  againft  all  confequences,  be  they  ever  fo  fatal. 
Thofe  civil  magiilrates  who  underftand  the  principles  of  the  conftitution, 
are,  however,  extremely  cautious  in  calling  for  the  military  on  thefe  oc¬ 
cafions,  or  upon  any  commotion  whatever ;  and,  indeed,  with  good  rea- 
fon  .  for  the  (request  employment  of  the  military  power  in  a  tree  govern¬ 
ment  is  exceedingly  dangerous,  and  cannot  be  guarded  againft  with  too 
much  caution. 

Coins.]  In  Great  Britain  money  is  computed  by  pounds,  (hillings, 
and  pence,  twelve  pence  making  a  (hilling,  and  twenty  (hillings  one 
pound,  which  pound  is  only  an  imaginary  coin.  The  gold  pieces  confift 
only  of  guineas,  halves,  and  quarters :  the  filver,  of  crowns,  half  crowns, 
lhillings,  lix-pences,  groats,  and  even  down  to  a  filver  penny  ;  and  the 
copper  money  only  of  half-pence  and  farthings.  In  a  country  like  Eng¬ 
land,  where  the  intrinfic  value  of  filver  is  nearly  equal,  and  in  fotne 
coins,  crown  pieces  part'cularly,  fuperior  to  the  nominal,  the  coinage  of 
filver  money  is  a  matter  of  great  confequcnce  ,-  and  yet  the  prefent  (late 
of  the  national  currency  feem  to  demand  a  new  coinage  of  (hillings  and 
fix-penccs  ;  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  latter  being  many  of  them  worn 
down  to  half  their  nominal  value.  This  can  only  be  done  by  an  aft  of 
parliament,  and  by  the  public  lofing  the  difference  between  the  bullion  of 
the  new  and  the  old  money.  Befides  the  coins  already  mentioned,  five  and 
two-guinea  pieces  are  coined  at  the  Tower  of  London,  but  thefe  are  not 
generally  current ;  nor  is  any  filver  coin  that  is  lower  than  fix-pence.  The 
coins  of  the  famous  Simon,  in  the  time  Cromwell,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  Charles  II. ’s  reign,  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty. 

Royal  titles,  arms,  J  The  title  of  the  king  of  England,  is,  By 
and  orders.  j  the  Grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  France 

and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith.  The  deflation  of  the 
kings  of  England  was  formerly,  his  or  her  Grace  or  Highnefs,  till 
Henry  VIII.  to  put  himfelf  on  a  footing  with  the  emperor'Charles  V. 
affumed  that  of  Majefly  ;  but  the  old  defignation  was  not  aboliflied  till  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign. 

Since  the  acceflion  of  the  prefent  royal  family  of  Great  Britain,  anno 
1714,  the  royal  achievement  is  marffialled  as  follows:  quarterly,  in  the 
firft  grand  quarter,  Mars,  three  lions  pajjant  guardant,  in  pale ,  Sol,  the  im¬ 
perial  enfign  of  England,  impaled,  with  the  royal  arms  of  Scotland, 
which  are,  Sol,  a  lion  rampant  within  a  double  trejfure  flovjcred,  and  coun - 
ter -flowered,  with  flews  de-lis.  Mars.  The  feeond  quarter  is  the  royal 
arms  of  Fiance,  viz.  Jupiter,  three  fleurs-de-lis ,  Sol.  The  third  the  en- 
figns  of  Inland;  which  is,  Jupiter,  an  harp,  Sol,  fl ringed  Lu*  a.  And 
the  fourth  grand  quarter  is  his  prefent  majefty’s  own  cotn,  viz.  Mars,  two 
lions  pajjant  guardant ,  Sol,  for  Brunfwick,  impaled  with  Lunenburg,  which 
V’  Sol>  femee  rf  hearts,  proper,  a  lion  rampant,  Jupiter  ;  having  ancient 
Saxony,  viz.  Mars,  an  borfe  currant,  Luna,  ente  (or  grafted)  in  lafe  ;  and  in 
a  Jbield  fmrtout,  Mars,  the  diadem,  or  crown  of  Charlemagne the  whole, 
within  a  garter,  as  fovereign  of  that  mod  noble  order  of  knighthood. 

The  motto  of  Dicu  ct  mon  Droit ,  that  is,  God  and  «y  Right,  is  as  old 
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as  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  who  afTuraed  it  to  fticw  his  independency  upon 
all  earthlv  powers.  It  was  afterwards  revived  by  Edward  III.  when  ho. 
laid  claim'  to  the  crown  of  France.  Almoil  every  king  of  England  had  » 
particular  badge  or  cognifance  :  fometimes  a  white  hart,  fometimes.  a  fet 
lock  with  a  falcon,  by  which  it  is  faid  Edward  IV.  alluded  to  the  infide. 
lity  of  one  of  his  miltreffes  ;  and  fometimes  a  portcullis,  which  was  that 
of  the  houfe  of  Lancafler,  many  of  the  princes  of  which  weie  bom  in 
the  caflle  of  Beaufort.  The  white  rofe  was  the  bearing,  of  the  houfe  of 
York;  and  that  of  Lancafler,  by  way  of  comradiftimftion,  adopted  the 
red.  The  thiflle,  which  is  now  part  of  the  royal  armorial  bearings,  be¬ 
longed  to  Scotland,  and  was  very  fignificant  w  hen  joined  to  its  motto,  Ae* 
mo  me  impune  lacejfet .  “  None  fhall  fafely  provoke  me. 

The  titles  of  the  king’s  elded  fon,  are,  Piince  of  Wales,  duke  of  Corn¬ 
wall  atid  Rothfay,  earl  of  Cheller,  electoral  prince  of  Brunfwick  and 
Lunenburg,  carl  of  Carrick,  baron  of  Renfrew,  lord  of  the  Ides,  great 
ileward  of  Scotland,  and  captain-general  of  the  artillery  company. 

The  order  of  the  Garter,  the  molt  honourable  of  any  in  the  world, 
was  indituted  by  Edward  III.  Jannary  19,  x  344.  It  confiits  of  the  fove- 
reign,  who  is  always  the  king  or  queen  of  England,  of  25  companions, 
called  Knights  of  the  Garter,  who  wear  a  medal  of  St.  George  killing 
the  dragon,  fuppofed  to  be  the  tutelar  faint  of  England,  commonly  en¬ 
amelled*  on  gold,  lufpended  by  a  blue  ribband,  which  was  formerly  worn 
about  their  necks,  but  tince  the  latter  end  of  James  I*  now  erodes  their 
bodies  from  their  flioulders.  The  garter,  which  is  of  blue  velvet,  bor¬ 
dered  with  gold,  buckled  under  the  left  knee,  and  gives  the  name  to  the 
order,  was  defigned  as  an  enfign  of  unity  and  combination  ;  .on  it  is  em¬ 
broidered  the  words,  Honi  foil  qui  mal  y  penje ,  “  Evil  to  him  who  evil 
thinks.”  Authors  ate  divided  as  to  the  original  of  that  motto  :  but  it 
probably  alluded  to  the  bad  faith  of  the  French  king  John,  Edward’s 
contemporary  ;  declaring  thereby  the  equity  of  bis  own  intention,  and 
retorting  flume  on  any  who  fliould  think  ill  of  the  enterpiife  he  had. en¬ 
gaged  in  to  fupport  his  right  to  the  crown  of  France.  This  order  is  fo 
fcfyedlable,  that  fome  of  the  moft  illuftrious  foreign  princes  have  been 
companions  of  it.  It  has  a  preLte,  who  is  the  biliop  of  Wincbefler,  and 
a  chancellor,  who  is  the  bifliop  of  Salilbury  for  the  time  being.  It  has 
likewife  a  regifter,  who  is  dean  of  Wind  for,  and  a  principal  king  at 
arms,  called  Garter,  whofe  office  is  to  marffial  and  manage  the  folem- 
nities  at  the  inftallation  and  feafts  of  the  knights.  The  place  of  tnftalla- 
tionis  Edward  Ill.’s  chapelat  Windlor,  on  which  occafion  the  knights  ap¬ 
pear  in  magnificent  robes,  appropriated  to  their  order,  and  in  their  collars 
of  SS.  The  collar  and  cap  and  feathers  were  introduced  by  Henry  VIII. 
and  to  the  crofs  of  t  he  order  encompaffied  with  the  garter  worn  on  the  left 
fide  of  their  coat,  Charles  II.  added  a  filver  liar  of  eight  points. 

Knights  of  the  Bath,  fo  called  from  their  bathing  at  the  time  of  their 
creation,  are  fuppofed  to  be  inllituted  by  Henry  IV.  about,  the  year  1399, 
but  the  order  leems  to  be  more  ancient.  For  many  reigns,  they  were 
created  at  the  coronation  of  a  king  or  queen,  or  other  folemn  occafions, 
and  they  wear  a  fcarlet  ribband  hanging  from  the  lefc  ffioulder,  with  an  en¬ 
amelled  medal  the  badge  of  the  order,  a  rofe  iffuing  from  the  dexter  fide  of 
a  feeptre,  and  a  thillle  from  the  finilier,  between  three  imperial  crowns 
placed  within  the  motto,  7 "ria  junfla  in  unum,  “  Three  joined  in  one.” 
This  order  being  difeontinued,  was  revived  by  king  George  I,  on  the 
rgchof  May,  1725,  and  the  month  following,  eighteen  nobiemen,  and 
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as  many  commoners  of  the  firft  rank,  were  inftalled  knights  of  the  order 
with  great  ceremony,  at  Weftminiler,  where  the  place  of  inftallment  is 
Henry  VII. ’s  chapel.  Their  robes  are  fplendid  and  fliewy,  and  the  number 
of  knights  is  undetermined.  Toe  hilltop  of  Rocheftcr  is  perpetual  dean 
of  the  order,  which  has  likewile  a  rcgilter  and  other  officers. 

The  order  of  the  Thistle,  as  belonging  to  Scotland,  is  mentioned  in 
the  account  of  that  kingdom  ;  as  is  alfo  the  order  of  St.  Patrick,  newly 
foftituted  for  Ireland,  in  our  account  of  that  kingdom. 

The  origin  of  the  Englifh  peerage,  or  nobility,  has  been  already  men¬ 
tioned.  Their  titles,  and  order  of  dignity,  are  dukes,  marquifles,  earls, 
yifcpunts,  and  lords  or  barons. 

Barqnetscan  fcarcely  be  faid  to  belong  to  an  order,  having  no  other  badge 
than  a  bloody  hand  in  £  field,  argent,  in  their  arms.  They  are  the  only' 
hereditary  honour  under  the  peerage,  and  would  take  place  even  of  the 
knights  of  the  Garter,  were  it  not  that  the  latter  are  always  privy  coun¬ 
sellors ;  there  being  no  intermediate  honour  between  them  and  the  pariia- 
mentary  barons  of  England.  They  were  inftituted  by  James  I.  about 
the  year  1615,  Their  number  was  then  two  hundred,  and  each  payed 
about  1000I.  on  pretence  of  reducing  and  planting  the  province  of  Ulfter 
in  Ireland  :  but  at  prefent  their  number  amounts  to  ~oo. 

.  A  knight  is  a  term  ufed  almoft  in  every  nation  in  Europe,  and  in  gene¬ 
ral  fignifies  a  foldier  ferving  on  horfeback  ;  a  rank  of  no  mean  eftima- 
tion  in  ancient  armies,  and  entitling  the  party  tfiemfelves  to  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  Sir.  In  the  common  laws  they  are  called  milites  or  foldiers  ;  and 
they  are  made  by  the  king  laying  a  fword  upon  their  (boulders  and  defir¬ 
ing  them  to  rife  by  the  title  of  Sir.  It  is  a  mark  of  perfonal  regard  from 
the  crown,  and  therefore  the  title  does  not  defcend  to  pofterity.  Other 
knighthoods  formerly  took  place  in  England  ;  fuch  as  thofe  of  iannerctst 
bachelors,  knights  of  the  carper,  and  the  like,  but  they  are  now  difufed. 
Indeed  ih^the  year  1773,  at  a  review  of  the  royal  navy  at  Portfipouth, 
the  king  conferred  the  honour  of  Knights  Bannerets  on  two  admirals  and 
three  captains.  They  have  no  particular  badge  on  their  garments,  but 
^heir  arms  are  painted  on  a  banner  placed  in  the  frames  of  the  fupporters. 

It  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  word  efjuire, 
vyhich  formerly  fignified  a  perfon  bearipg  the  arms  of  a  nobleman  or 
knight,  and  they  were  therefore  called  armigeri.  This  title  denoted  any 
perfon,  who,  by  bis  birth  or  property,  was  entitled  to  bear  arms  ;  but 
it  is  at  prefent  applied  promifcuoufly  to  any  man  who  can  afford  to  livein 
the  charafter  of  a  gentleman  without  trade,  and  even  a  tradefman,  if  he 
is  a  juftice  of  peace,  demands  the  appellation.  This  degree,  fo  late  as  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  was  an  order,  and  conferred  by  the  king,  by  put¬ 
ting  about  the  party’s  neck  a  collar  of  SS.  and  giving  him  a  pair  of  filver 
fpurs.  Gower  the  poet,  appears  from  his  effigies  on  his  tomb  in  South¬ 
wark,  to  have  been  an  efquire  by  creation.  Serjeants-at-law,  and  other 
ferjeants  belonging  to  the  king’s  houfhold,  juftices  of  the  peace,  dodtor» 
in  divinity,  law,  and  phyfic,  take  place  of  other  efquires  ;  and  it  is  re¬ 
markable,  that  all  the  fons  of  dukes,  marquifles,  earls,  vifcounts,  and 
barons,  are  in  the  eye  of  the  law  no  more  than  efquires,  though  com¬ 
monly  defigned  by  noble  titles.  The  appellation  of  gentleman,  though 
now  confounded  with  the  mean  ranks  of  people,  is  the  root  of  all  Englifh 
honour ;  for  every  nobleman  is  prefumed  to  be  a  gentleman,  though  every 
gentleman  is  not  a  nobleman. 

History.]  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  the  firft  inhabitjftt9  of  Britain 
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were  a  tribe  of  the  Gauls,  or  Cejrs,  that  fettled  on  the  oppofite  fliore  j 
a  fuppofition  found  upon  the  evident  conformity  in  their  language,  man* 
ners,  government,  religion,  and  complexion. 

In  the  account  1  have  given  of  the  laws  and  conftitution,  may  be 
found  great  part  of  the  hittory  of  England,  which  1  ftiall  not  here  re¬ 
peat,  but  confine  myfelf  to  the  different  gradations  of  events,  in  a  chro¬ 
nological  order,  connected  with  the  improvement  of  arts,  fciences,  com¬ 
merce,  and  manufactures,  at  their  proper  periods. 

When  Julius  Csefar,  about  fifty-two  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift, 
meditated  a  conqueft  of  Britain,  the  natives,  undoubtedly,  had  great  con¬ 
nections  with  the  Gauls,  and  other  people  of  the  continent,  in  govern¬ 
ment,  religion,  and  commerce,  rude  as  the  latter  was.  Cos  far  wrote 
the  hiftory  of  his  two  expeditions,  which  he  pretended  were  accompa¬ 
nied  with  vail  difficulties,  and  attended  by  fuch  advantages  over  the. 
i  {landers,  that  they  agreed  to  pay  tribute.  It  plainly  appears,  however, 
from  contemporary,  and  other  authors,  as  w'ell  as  C as  far’s  own  narrative, 
that  his  victories  were  incomplete  and  indecifive  ;  nor  did  ihe  Romans  re¬ 
ceive  the  leift  advantage  from  his  expedition,  but  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  ifland  than  they  had  before.  The  Britons  at  the  time  of  Caefar’s  de- 
icenr,  were  governed  in  the  time  of  war  by  a  political  confederacy,  of 
which  Caffihelan,  vyhofc  territories  lay  in  Hertford  (hire,  and  fome  of  the 
adjacent  counties,  was  the  head  ;  and  this  fo:m  of  government  continued 
among  them  for  fome  time. . 

In  their  manner  of  life,  as  deferibed  by  Csefar  and  the  beft  authors, 
they  differed  little  from  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  northern  climates  that 
have  been  already  mentioned  :  but  they  certainly'  Cowed  coin,  though,, 
perhaps,  they  chiefly  fulfilled  upon  animal  fopd  and  milk.  Their  cloth¬ 
ing  were  fkios,  and  their  fernfkations  beams  of  wood.'  They  were  dexterous 
in  th£  rnaingement  of  their  chariots  beyond  credibility  ;  and  tliey  fought 
with  lances,  darts,  and  fsvords*  ,  Women  fometimes  led  thiir  armies  to 
the  fiejjij  and  were  recognifed  as  fovereigns  of  their  particular  diftri&s. 
They'  favoured  a  ptimQgerutui e  or  ieniority,  in  their  fuccellion  to  roy- 
alcy,  but  let  it  a  fide  on  the  fmalleft  inconvenicncy  attending  it.  They 
painted  their  bodies  with  wp?,d,  which  gave  thipn  a.bluifh  or  green ifh 
calf:  and  they  are  faid  to  have  had  figuies  of  .animals, .  and  heavenly 
bodies  M  fcins.  In  their  marriages  they* were  nm  -eiy  delicate  for 
they  formed  chemfelves  into  what  we  may  call  m.mmbniat  clubs.  Twelve 
or  founmn  men  married  as  many  wives,  and  e  >ch  vyle^was  in  conn,  on  to 
them  all,,  but  her  childrpp  belonged  to  the  original  ht.1p.1no. 

The  13 nitons  lived,  during  tbeftong  1  eign  of  Augu  \  us  Csefar,  rather  as 
the  allicp  than  the  tributaries  of  tli.e  Romans;  but  th;  communications  be? 
tween  Rome  and  Great, Bi it. dn  being  then  exte.nde..,  the  emperor  Claudius 
Csefar,  about  forty-two  yetus  after  tpe  bi. ch  of  Chrift,  undertook  an  expe- 
diiion  in  per  fop,  in  which,  he  feems  to  have  been  fpecef  ful  again  ft  Britain. 
His  conquefts,  however,  were  imperfedl  ;  Carat  r  eus,  and  Boa  lioea, 
though  a  woman,  piade  noble  ftands  againft  the  Ronruis.  The  former 
was  taken  prjfoner  after  a  defpciate  battle,  an.d  car *.:<.•<}•  to  Rone,  i-here 
his  undaunted  behaviour  before  Clnudips. gained  him  ihe  admiration  of  the 
victors,  and  i.smelebrated  in  the  biftories  of  the  ,tjt»ts..  Boad  cea  being 
opprefied  in  a  manner  that  di (graces  the  Roman  name,  and  defeated,  dii- 
dained  to  furvive  the  liberties  of  her  country;  and  Agricola,  geneial  to 
Domitinn,  after  fubduing  South  Britain,  carried  his  arms  northwards,  as 
has  been  already  been  in  the  hiftory  of  Scotland,  where  bis  fucteflors  had 
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no  reafon  to  boaft  of  their  progrefs,  every  inch  of  ground  being  bravely 
defended.  During  the  time  the  Romans  remained  in  this  ifland,  thev 
erefted  thofe  walls  1  have  lb  often  mentioned,  to  proteCt  the  Britons  from 
the  invalions  of  the  Caledonians,  Scots,  and  Fids ;  and  wc  are  told,  that 
the  Roman  language,  learning,  and  cufloms,  became  familiar  in  Britain. 
There  feems  to  be  no  great  foundation  for  this  aflertion  ;  and  it  is  more 
probable,  that  the  Romans  conftdeied  Britain  chiefly  as  a  nurfery  for  their 
armies  abroad,  on  account  of  the  fuperior  ftrength  of  body,  and  courage 
of  the  inhabitants,  when  difeiplined.  That  this  was  the  cafe,  appears 
plainly  enough  from  the  defencelefs  flate  of  the  Britons,  when  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Rome  recalled  her  forces  from  that  ifland.  I  have  already 
taken  notice,  that  during  the  abode  of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  they  in¬ 
troduced  into  it  all  the  luxuries  of  Italy  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  under 
them  the  South  Brirons  were  reduced  to  a  flate  of  great  vafi'alage,  and  that 
the  genius  of  liberty  retreated  northwards,  where  the  natives  had  made  a 
brave  refiftance  ngainft  thefe  tyrants  of  the  world.  For  though  the  Britons 
were  unqueftionably  very  brave,  when  incorporated  with  the  Roman  le¬ 
gions  abroad,  yet  we  know  of  no  ftruggle  they  made  in  later  times,  for 
their  independency  at  home,  notvvithflanding  the  many  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  prefented  tliemfelves.  The  Roman  emperors  and  generals 
while  in  this  illand,  aflifted  by  the  Britons,  were  entirely  employed  in  re¬ 
pelling  the  attacks  of  the  Caledonians  and  PiCls  (the  latter  are  thought  to 
have  been  the  fouthern  Britons  retired  northwards),  and  they  appeared 
to  have  been  in  no  pain  about  the  fouthern  provinces. 

Upon  the  mighty  inundations  of  thofe  barbarous  nations,  which,  under 
the  names  of  Goths  and  Vandals,  invaded  the  Roman  empire  with  infinite 
numbers,  and  with  danger  to  Rome  itfelf  *,  the  Roman  legions  were  with¬ 
drawn  out  of  Britain-  with  the  flower  of  the  Britifli  youth,  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  capital  and  centre  of  the  empire.  As  the  Roman  forces  de- 
crealed  in  Britain,  the  Scots  and  PiCls,  who  had  always  oppofed  the  pro¬ 
grefs  of  the  Romans  in  this  ifland,  advanced  the  more  boldly  into  the 
fouthern  parts,  carrying  terror  and  defolation  over  the  whole  country. 
The  effeminated  Batons 'Were  foaccuftomed  to  have  recourfe  to  the  Romans 
for  defence,  that  they  again  and  again  implored  the  return  of  the  Romans, 
who  as  often  drove  back  the  invaders  to  their  mounrains  and  ancient  limits 
beyond  the  walls.  But  the'e  enterprizes  ferved  only  to  protradf  the  mife- 
ries  of  the  Britons ;  and  the  Romans,  tiow  reduced  to  extremities  at  home, 
and  fatigued  with  thefe  diftant  expeditions,  acquainted  the  Britons,  that 
they  muff  no  longer  look  to  them  for  protection,  and  exhorted  them  to 
arm  in  their  own  defence  ;  and  that  they  might  leave  the  ifland  with  a 
good  grace,  they  aflifted  the  Britons  in  rebuilding  with  (tone  the  wall  of 
Severus  between1  Nevvcaflle  and  Carlifle,  which  they  lined  with  forts  and 
watch-towers ;  and  having  done  this  good  office,  took  their  laft  farewell 
of  Britain  about  the  year  448,  after  having  been  mafters  of  the  mofl  fer¬ 
tile  parts  of  it,  if  we  reckon  from  the  invafion  of  Julius  Caefar,  near  500 
years. 

The  Scots  and  the  PiCts  finding  the  whole  ifland  finally  defeated  bv  the 
Roman  legions,  now  regarded  the  whole  as  their  prize,  and  attacked  Seve- 
riis’s  wall  with  redoubled  forces,  ravaged  all  before  them  with  a  fury  pecu¬ 
liar  to  northern  nations  in  thofe  ages,  and  which  a  remembrance  of  for- 
tner  injuries  cou!<d  not  fail  to  infpire.  The  poor  Britons  like  a  helplef* 
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family,  deprived  of  thejr  parent  and  prote&or,  already  fybdued  by  thel^ 
own'  fears,  had  again  recourie  to  koine,  and  lent  over  their  milerable 
e  pi  (lie  for  relief  (Hill  upon  record),  which  was  addrefled  in  thefe  words  z 
To  Aetius,  thrice  confil :  The  groans  of  the  Britons  ;  and  after  other  lament¬ 
able  complaints,  faid,  7 hat  the  barbarians  drove  them  to  the  ft#,  and  the 
fea  back  to  the  barbarians  ;  and  they  hc^d  only  the  hard  choice  left  of  perijhing 
by  the Jkvord  or  by  the  waves.  But  having  no  hopes  given  them  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  general  of  any  fuccours  from  that  fide,  they  began  to  cqnfider  what 
other  nation  they  might  call  over  to  their  relief  ;  Gildas,  who  was  him- 
felf  a  giiton,  deferibes  the  degeneracy  of  bis  countrymen  at  this  time  in 
mournful  ftrains,  and  gives  fpme  confufed  hints  of  their  officers,  and  the 
names  of  fome  of  their  kings,  particularly  one  Vortigern,  chief  of  thp 
Danmonii ,  by  whofe  advice  the  Britons  flruck  a  bargain  with  two  Saxon, 
chiefs,  Hengift  and  Hoifa,  to  protect  them  from  thd  Scots  and  Pifts. 
The  Saxons  were  in  thofe  days  rpafters  of  what  is  now  called  tfie  Englifh 
Channel,  and  their  native  countries  comprehending  Scandinavia  and  the 
northern  parts  of  Germany,  being  oyerftoiked  with  inhabitants,  they 
readily  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Brpons ;  whom  they  relieved,  by 
checking  the  progrefs  of  the  Scots  and  Bids,  and  had  the  Blind  qf  Tba- 
net  allowed  them  for  their  refidence.  But  their  own  country  was  fo  popu¬ 
lous  and  barren,  and  the  fertile  lands  of  Britain  fo  agreeable  and  alluring, 
that  in  a  very  little  time,  Hengift  and  Horfa  began  to  meditate  a  fettlement 
for  themfelves  ;  and  frelh  fupplies  of  their  countrymen  arriving  daily,  the 
Saxons'  foon  became  formidable  to  the  Batons,  whom,  after  a  violent 
ilruggle  of  near  1 50  years,  they  fubdued,  or  drove  into  Wades,  where 
their  language  and  tiefeendants  ftill  remain. 

Literature  at  this  time  in  England  was  fo  rude,  that  we  know  but  little 
of  its  hifiory.  The  Saxons  were  ignorant  of  letters,  and  public  tranf- 
adions  among  the  Britons  were  recorded  qnly  by  their  bards  and  poets,  a 
fpecies  of  men  whom  they  held  in  great  veneration.  Nennius,  who  feems 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  Gildas,  mentions  indeed  a  few  fads,  but 
nothing  that  can  be  relied  on,  or  that  form  a  connected  hifiory.  Wei 
can  therefore  only  mention  the  names  of  IVJerlin,  a  reputed  prince  and. 
prophet ;  Pendragon,  the  celebrated  Arthur,  and  Thalieffin,  whofe  works 
are  faid  to  be  extant,  with  others  of  lei's  nqte.  All  we  know  upon  the 
whole' is,  that  after  repeated  bloody  wars,  in  which  the  Britons  were  fome- 
times  the  enemies,  apd  fometimes  the  allies  of  the  Scots  and  Pids,  thq 
Saxons  became  mailers  of  all  England  to  the  fouth  of  Adrian’s,  or  rather, 
Severus’s  wall  ;  but  the  Scots  and'  Pids  feem  to  h;iVC  been  mafiprs  of  all 
(the  territory  to  the  north  of  that,  though  they  fuffered  the  Britons  who 
had  been  driven  northwards,  to  be  governed  by  their  own  tributary  kings  j 
an  intermixture  that  has  created  great  doubts  and  confufions  in  hifiory, 
which  I  fitall  not  pretend  here  to  unravel. 

'  I  have  already  given  a  Iketch  of  the  conftitution  and  government  which 
the  §axons  imported  into  England,  and  which  form  by  far  the  moft  va¬ 
luable  part  of  their  ancient  hifiory. 

We  have  no  account  of  their  converfion  to  Chriftianity  but  from  popilh 
writers,  who  generally  endeavour  to  magnify  the  merits  of  their  fuperiors. 
According  to  them,  Ethelbert  king  of  Kent,  who  claimed  pre-eminence 
in  the  heptarchy,  as  being  defeended  from  Hengift  one  of  thefirfi  invaders, 
married  the  king  of  France’s  daughter,  and  the  being  a  Chrifiian,  pop* 
<£?regory  the  Great  feized  that  opportunity  to  enforce  the  converfion  of 
her  hulband  to  Chriftianity,  or  rather  to  popery.  For  that  purpofc, 

about  the  year  596,  he  fent  ovet  to  Eng  land  the  famous  Aufiin,  the  monk, 

v,'  .  -  v"  .‘v  .  .  .  .  vi •  ..'u  . ■  who 
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who  probably  found  no  great  difficulty  in  converting  the  king  and  his 
people;  and  alfo  Sebeit,  king  ot  the  Eaft  Sax<in9,  who  was  baptized,  and 
founded  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul  in  Loudon.  The  monk  then,  by  his 
matter’s  order,  attempted  to  bring  the  phurche?  of  the  Britons  in  Wales  to 
a  conformity  with  that  of  Rome,  particularly  as  to  the  celebration  of 
Rafter  ;  buy  finding  (lout  refjltance  on  the  pait  of  the  bifhops  and  clergy, 
he  perluaded  hi$Chriftian  eonyerts  to  maflacre  them,  which  they  did  to  the 
pumber  of  1200  priefts  and  monks  and  reduced  the;  Britons,  who  were 
found  in  the  heptarchy,  to  a  Hate  of  flavery,  which  foine  think  gave  life 
to-  the  ancient  viilenage  in  England.  Aullin  is  accounted  the  firft  archbi- 
fhop  of  Canterbury,  and  died  in  665,  as  his  convert  Ethelbert  did  foon 
after.  1 

It  does  not  fall  within  my  df  fign  to  relate  the  feparate  hiftory  of  every 
particular  nation  that  formed  the  heptarchy.  It  is  i'ufficunt  to  fay,  that 
the  pope  in  Aullin -s  time  fupplied  England  with  about  400  monks,  and 
that  the  popifti  clergy  took  care  to  keep  their  kings  and  laity  under  the 
moft  deplorable  ignorance,  but  always  magnifying  the  power  and  faneftity 
of  his  holinefs.  Hence  it  was  that  the  Anglo  S.ixqns,  during  their  hep¬ 
tarchy,  were  governed  by  priefls  and  monks ;  and  as  they  faw  convenient, 
perfuaded  their  kings  either  to  fhut  themfelves  up  in  cloilters,  or  to  under¬ 
take  pilgrimages  to  Rome,  where  they  finifhed  their  davs  ;  no  lefs  than 
thirty  Anglo-Saxon  kings  t}uring  the  heptarchy,  refigned  their  crow  ns  in 
that  manner,  apd  among  them  was  Ina  king  of  the  Wtft-Saxons,  though 
in  other  rd'petSfs  he  was  a  wife  a,ud  hraye  prince.  The  bounty  of  thole 
Anglo-Sa^on  kings  to  the  fee  of  Rome  was  therefore  unlimited :  and 
Rthelwald,  king  ot  Mercia,  impofed  an  annual  tax  of  a  penny  upon  every 
houfe,  which  was  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Peter’s  pence,  be- 
caufe  paid  pn  the  holiday  of  fit.  Peter  ad  Pincnlar  Auguft  ill  * : 

The  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  during  the  heptarchy,  commonly  chofe  one 
who  was  at  the  head  of  their  political  confederacy,  for  regulating  their 
concerns,  but  without  any  Jurifdifiion  in  the  dominion  of  others.  'The 
clergy,  we  may  ealily  l'uppofe,  had  great  influence  op  thole  occafions  ; 
and  the  hiftory  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy  is  little  mpie  than  that  of  crimes, 
treafons,  and  murders,  committed  by  the  mitigation  of  priefts  and  monks. 
Even  their  criminal  law,  as  hath  been  already  obferved,  admitted  of  a 
pecuniary  cpmpenfation  for  murder,  and  regicide  itself. 

Under  all  thofe  difadvantages  of  higotry  and  barbarity,  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  were  happy  in  companion  of  the  nation?  on  the  continent  ;  be- 
paufe  they  were  free  from  the  Saracen?,  or  fticcefibrs  of  Mahomet,  who 
had  yrefled  an  empire  in  the  Eaft  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  extend  their  ravages  over  Spain  and  Italy.  London  was  then  a  place 
of  very  conliderable  trade  ;  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Saxon  chronicle* 
quoted  by  Tyrrel,  Whirred  king  of  Kept  paid  at  one  time  to  Ina  king  of 
Welfex,  a  fum  in  filver  equal  to  90,0001.  lterling,  in  the  year  694.  Eng¬ 
land,  therefore,  we  may  fuppofe  to  have  been  about  this  time  a  refuge  for 
the  people  of  the  continent  The  venerable  but  fuperftitious  Bede,  about 
the  year  74P,  ccmpoied  his  church  hiftory  of  Britain,  from  the  coming 


*  This  tax  was  Ijnpolrd  at  fltft  for  the  fupport  of  a  college  at  Rome,  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  Englifh  youth,  founded  by  fna  king  of  Weflex,  under  the  name  of  Rorrc- 
Sa>t,  but  in  proee&'of  time  the  popes  claimed  it  as  a  tribute  due  to  St.  Peter  and  his 
fycceffoxSj,  •  .  •  -  " 
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in. of  the  Saxons  down  to  the  year  7 3 1 -  The  Saxon  Chronicle  is  one  of 
the  okleff  and  molt  authentic  monuments  of  hiftory  that  any  nation  can 
produce.  Architecture,  i'uch  as.it  was,  with  ftone  and  giafs  working,  was 
introduced  into  England ;  and  we  read,  in  709,  ol  a  Northumbrian  pre¬ 
late  who  was  ferved  in  iilver  plate.  It  mufl  however  1^  owned,  that  the 
Saxon  coins,  which  are  generally  of  copper,  are  many  of  them  illegible, 
and  all  of  them  mean.  Ale  and  alehouics  are  mentioned  in  the  laws  of 
In.t,  about  the  year  728  ;  and  in  this  Rate  was  the  Saxon  heptarchy  in 
England,  when  about  the  year  8ro,  mod  of  the  Anglo  Saxons,  tired  out 
with  the  tyranny  of  their  petty  kings,  united  in  calling  to  the  government 
of 'the  heptarchy,  Egbert,  who  was  the  elded  remaining  branch  of  the 
race  of  Ccrdie,  one  of  the  Saxon  chiefs  who  firft  arrived  in  Britain.  On 
the  fubmiffion  of  the  Northumbrians  in  the  year  827  he  became  king  of 
all  England. 

Charles  the  Great,  otherwife  Charlemagne,  was  then  king  of  France, 
and  emperor  cf  Germany  ;  and  I  have  in  a  former  part  ot  this  work, 
mentioned  the  commercial  treaty  between  him  and  Offa  king  of  Mercia, 
to  whom  he  fent  in  a  prefenr,  a  Hungarian  'fword,  a  belt,  and  two  filken 
veils.  Egbert  had  been  obliged ‘by  Rate  jeaioufies,  to  fly  to  the  court  of 
Charles  f  r  proteftion  from  the  perfections  gt  Eadburga  daughter  of  Of¬ 
fs,  wife  to  Biithric,  king  of  the  We  ft- Saxons.  Egbert  acquired  at  the 
court  of  Charles,  the  arts  both  of  war  and  government,  and  therefore 
icon  united  the  Saxon  heptarchy- in  his  own  per1  foil,  but  without  fubduing 
"Vi  ;  les.  He  changed  the  name  of  his  kingdom  into  that  of  Engle-londj 
er  England;  but  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  fome  part  of  England 
continued  flill  to  be  governed  fey  independent  princes  of  the  blood  of 
Cwdic,  though  they  paid  perhaps  a  fmall  tribute  to  Egbert.  His  profpe- 
rir  excited  the  envy  of  the  northern-  nations,  who,  under  the  name  of 
Danes,  then  infefled  the  fea  ,  and  uere  no  ftratfgers  to  the  coatfs  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  for  about  the  year  833  they  made  defeents  upon  Kent  and  Dotfet- 
ikire,  where  they  defeated  Egbert  in  per  (bn,  and  carried  off  abundance  of 
booty  to  their  fliijis.  About  twro  years  after,  they  landed  in  Cornwall, 
and  though  tbev  were  joined  by  the  Cornifli  Britons,  they  were  driven 
out  of  England  by  Egbert,  who  died  in  the  year  838,  at  Winchefter,  his 
chief  rciidence. 

Eg  belt  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ethelwolf,  who  divided  his  power  with 
his  eldeff  fon 'Athellt.in.  By  ’.his  time,  England  had  become  a  feene  of 
blood  and  ravages,  through  the  renewal  of  the  Danilh  invafions  ;  and 
Ethel  wolf,  after  fome  time  bravely  opnofmg  them,  retired  in  a  fit  of  de¬ 
votion  to  Rome,  to  which  he  carried  with  him  his  youngeft  fon,  afterwa'ds 
the  famous  Alt'  c  i,  the  father  of  the  Englifh  conflitution.  The  gifts 
which  Et  el  wolf  made  to  the  clergy  on  this  ocafion  (copies  of  which  are 
llilhremrining;  am  fo  prodigious,  even  the  ryth.es  of  all  his  dominions, 
that  they  drew  his  brain  to  have  been  touched  by  bis  devotion,  or  guided 
1  v  the  art  of  Swithin  bifliop  of  Widchefler.  Upon  his  death,  after  his 
return  from  Rome,  he  divide  !  hi  dominions  between  two  of  bis  Tons 
(Atbelffan  being  then  dead),  Ethelbald  and  Ethelbert,  but  we  know  of 
no  patrimony  that  was  left  to  young  Alfred.  Ethelbert,  who  was  the 
furviviiig  fon,  left  his  kingdom  in  806,  to  his  brother  Ethelredj  in 
v/hofe  time,  nptwithftanding  the  courage  and  conduit  of  Alfred,  the 
Danes  became  mailers  of  the  ft  a  coaft,  and  the  finell  counties  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Ethelred  bang  killed,  bis  brother  Alfred  mounted  the  throne  in 
871.  He  was  one  of  the  greatefl  princes,  both  in  peace  and  war,  men- 
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tioned  in  hitlorv.  He  fought  feven  battles  with  the  Danes  with  various 
fuccefs,  and  when  defeated,  he  found  refources  that  rendered  him  as 
terrible  as  before.  He  was,  however,  at  the  one  time  reduced  to  an  un- 
common  date  of  diilrefs,  being  forced  to  live  in  the  difguife  of  a  cow¬ 
herd  ;  but  hill  he  kept  up  a  fecret  correfpondence  with  his  brave 
friends,  whom  he  collected  together,  and  by  their  afliliance  he  gave  the 
Danes  many  fignal  overthrow’s,  till  at  latl  he  recovered  the  kingdom 
of  England,  and  obliged  the  Danes  who  had  been  fettled  in  it,  to  (wear 
obedience  to  his  government :  even  part  of  Wales  courted  his  protection  ; 
fo  that  he  is  thought  to  have  been  the  moll  powerful  monarch  that  had 
ever  reigned  in  England. 

.  Among  the  other  glories  of  Alfred’s  reign,  tvas  that  of  raifing  a  mari¬ 
time  power  in  England,  by  which  he  fecured  her  coafts  from  future  iova- 
fions.  He  rebuilt  the  city  of  London,  which  had  been  burnt  down  by  the 
Danes,  and  founded  the  univerlity  of  Oxford  about  the  year  895  :  he  di¬ 
vided  England  into  counties,  hundreds,  and  tythings  ;  or  rather  he  re¬ 
vived  thofe  divilions,  and  the  ufe  of  juries,  which  had  fallen  into  defue- 
:ude  by  the  ravages  of  the  Danes.  Having  been  educated  at  Rome,  he 
was  himlelf  not  only  a  fcholar  but  an  author;  and  he  tells  us  iiimfelf, 
;hat  upon  his  acceffion  to  the  throne  he  had  fcarceh  a  lay  fubjeCt  who  could 
read  Englifli.  or  an  ecclefiaftic  who  underllooa  Latin.  He  introduced  done 
ind  brick  building,  to  general  ufe  in  palaces  as  well  as  churches,  though 
t  is  certain  that  his  'fubjefts  for  many  years  after  his  death,  were  fond  of 
irnber  buildings.  His  encouragement  of  commerce  and  navigation  may 
*eem  incredible  to  modern  times,  but  he  had  merchants  who  traded  in  Eait 
India  jewels,  and  William  of  Malmfbury  fays  that  fome  of  their  gems 
vere  reported  in  the  church  of  Sherborne  in  his  time.  He  received  from 
)ne  Oclher,  about  the  year  890,  a  full  difeovery  of  the  coaft  of  Norway 
tnd  Lapland,  as  far  as  Ruffia  ;  and  he  tells  the  king  in  his  memorial, 
arinted  by  Hakluyt,  “  that  he  failed  along  the  Norway  coaft  fo  far  north  as 
:ommonly  the  whale-hunters  ufed  io  travel.”  He  invited  numbers  of  learn- 
:d  men  into  his  dominions,  and  found  faithful  and  useful  allies  in  the  two 
Scotch  kings  his  contemporaries,  Gregory  and  Donald,  againft  the  Danes. 
Ie  is  faid  to  have  fought  no  lefs  than  fifty-fix  pitched  battle's  with  rhofe 
rarbarians.  He  was  inexorable  againll  his  corrupt  judges,  whom  he  ufed 
o  hangup  in  the  public  highways,  as  a  terror  to  evjl  doers.  He  died  in 
he  year  901,  and  his  character  is  fo  completely  amiable  an  d  heroic,  that 
ie  is  jufily  dignified  with  the  epithet  of  the  Great.  I  have  Veen  the  more 
liffufe  on  the  hiftory  of  Alfred’s  reign,  as  it  is  the  moft  glorious  of  any  iti 
he  Englifli  annals,  though  it  did  not  extend  to  foreign  conquefls. 

Alfred  was  fucceeded  by  his  Ion  Edward  the  Elder,  under  whom,  though 
1  brave  prince,  the  Danes  renewed  then-  barbarities,  and  invafions.  He 
lied  in  the  year  925,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  eldeft  fon  Athelftan.  This 
wince  was  fuch  an  encourager,  of  commerce  as  to  make  a  law,  that  ever;, 
nerchant  who  made  three  voyages  on  his  own  account  to  the  Mediterra-. 
tean,  fhouldbe  put  upon  a  footing  with  a  thane,  or  nobleman  of  the  firft 
ank.  He  caufed  the  Scriptures  to  be  tranllated  into  the  Saxon  tongue. 
Ie  encouraged  coinage,  and  we  find  by  his  laws,  that  arshbi-fliops,  bifhops, 
nd  even  abbots,  had  then  the  privilege  of  minting  -money.  His  domi- 
tions,  appear  however  to  have  been  confined  towards  the  north  by  the 
i)anes,  although  his  vaflals  Hill  kept  a  footing  in  thole  counties.  He  was 
ngaged  in  perpetual  wars  with  his  neighbours,  the  Scots  in  particular, 
n^yyas  generally  fuccefsful,  and  died  in  941.  The  reigns  of  his  fuccef- 
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fors,  Edmund,  Edred,  and  Edwy,  were  weak  and  inglorious,  they  being 
either  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Danes,  or  difgraced  by  the  influence  of 
priefts.  Edgar,  who  mounted  the  throne  about  the  year  959,  revived 
the  naval  glory  of  England,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  rowed  down  the  ri¬ 
ver  Dee  by  eight  kings  his  vallals,  he  fitting  at  the  helm  ;  but,  like  his 
predectfi'ors,  he  was  the  (lave  of  priefts,  particularly  St.  Bunftan.  His 
reign  however  was  pacific  and  glorious,  though  he  was  obliged  to  cede  to 
the  Scots  all  the  territory  to  the  north  of  the  Tyne.  He  was  fucceeded 
in  975,  by  his  eldcft  fon  Edward,  who  was  bar\>aroufty  murdered  by  his 
ftep-mother,  whofe  fon  Ethelred  mounted  the  throne  in  978.  The  Eng- 
Hh.  nation  at  this  time,  by  the  help,  of  priefts,  was  over  run  with  barba¬ 
rians,  and  the  Danes  by  degrees  became  poffeffed  of  the  fineft  part  of  the 
countiy,  while  their  countrymen  made  fonietimes  dreadful  delcents  in  the 
wefltrn  parts.  To  get  rid  of  them  he  agreed  to  pay  them,  30, cool, 
which  was  levied  bv  way  of  tax,  and  called  Danrgeltf,  and  was  the  firft 
land-tax  in  England.  In  the  year  1002  they  had  made  fuch  fettlements 
in  England,  that  Ethelred  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  a  general  maftkere 
of  them  bv  the  Englifti,  but  it;  vvas  improbable  that  it  was  ever  put  into  ex¬ 
ecution.  Some  attempts  of  that  kind  were  undoubtedly  made  in  particular 
counties,  but  they  ferved  only  to  enrage  the  Danifn  king  Swein,  who,  in 
jelz,  drove  Ethelred,  his  queen,  and  two  fons  out  of  England  into 
Normandy,  a  province  of  France,  at  that  time  governed  by  its  own 
princes  ftV led  the  dukes  of  Normandy.  Swein  being  killed  was  fucceeded 
by  his' fon  Canute  the  Great,  but  Ethelred  returning  to  England, 
forced  Canpte  to  retire  to  Denmark,  from  whence  he  invaded  England 
^rith  a  vaft  army,  and  obliged  Edmund  Ironlide  (fo  called  for  his  great 
bodily  ftrength),  Ethelred**  Ion,  to  divide  with  him  the  kingdom.  Upon 
Edmund’s  being  affaffinated,  Canute  fucceeded  to  the  undivided  kingdom  ; 
and  dying  in  1035,  his  fon,  Harold  Harefoot,  did  nothingNjiemorable,, 
and  his  fucceffor  Hardicanute,  was  fo  degenerate  a  prince,  that  the  Danifh' 
royalty  ended  with  him  in  England. 

The  family  of  Ethelred  was  now  called  to  the  throne  ;  and  Edward, 
who  is  commonly  called  the  Confeffor,  mounted  it,  though  Edgar  Athel- 
ing,  by  being  defeended  from  an  elder'  branch,  had  the  lineal  right,  and 
was* alive.,  Edward  the  Confeffor  was  a  foft,  good-natured  prince,  a  great 
Ijenefadlor  to  the  church,  and  exceffively  fond  of  the  Normans,  with  whom 
he  had  refided.  He  was  governed  by  his  minifter  earl  Goodwin,  and  his 
fons,  the  eldeil  of  whom  was  Harold.  He  durft  not  relent,  though  he 
felt  the  ignominous  treatment  of  him  ;  and  perceiving  his  kinfman 
Edgar  Atheling  to  be  of  a  foft  difpofition,  neither  he  northe  E-nglifh  paid 
piuch  regard  to  Atheling’s  hereditary  right;  fo  that  the  Confeffor,  as  is 
faid  deviled  the  lucceflion  of  his  crown  upon  his  death  to  William  duke 
of  Normandy.  Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  certain,  that  upon  the  death  of 
the  Confeffor,  in  the  year  1066,  Harold,  fon  to  Goodwin  earl  of  Kent,! 
mounted  the  throne  of  England. 

William  duke  of  Normandy,  though  a  baftard,  was  then  in  the  un¬ 
rivalled  ppffeflion  of  that  great  duchy,  and  refolved  to  affert  bis  right  to  the 
crown  of  England.'  For  that  purpofe,  he  invited  the  neighbouring 
princes,  as  well  as  his  own  vaffals,  to  join  him,  and  made  liberal'  promifes 
to  his  followers,  of  lands  and  honours  in  England,  to  induce  them  to  af- 
fift  him  effcdtually.  By  thefe  means  he  colle&ed  40,000  of  the  braveft 
and  moft  regular  troops  in  Europe,  and  while  Harold  was  embarraffed 

with  ftefli  invafions  from  the  Danes,  William  landed  ii\  England  with-’ 
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*ut  Oppofition.  Harold  returning  from  the  North,  encountered  William 
in  the  place  where  the  town  of  Battel  now  Hands,  which  tooks  its  name 
from  it,  near  Hafiings  in  Suflex,  and  a  molt  bloody  battle  was  fought  be¬ 
tween  the  two  armies ;  but  Harold  being  killed,  the  crown  of  England  de¬ 
volved  upon  William,  in  the  year  1066. 

1  cannot  find  any  great  improvements,  either  In  afts  and  arffis,  which  th» 
Saxons  had  made  in  England  fince  the  firtl  invafion  of  the  Danes.  Thofe 
barbarians  feem  to  have  carried  off  with  them  almofi  all  the  bullion  and 
ready  money  of  the  Ariglo-Saxons ;  for  I  perceive  that  Alfred  the  Great 
left  no  more  to  his  two  daughrers  for  their  portions  than  iool.  each.  The 
return  of  the  Danes  to  England,  and  the  victories  which  had  been  gained 
over  then*,  had  undoubtedly  brought  back  great  part  of  the  money,  and 
bullion  they  had  carried  ofl' ;  for  we  are  told,  that  Harold  in  his  laft  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  Danes  regained  as  much  treafure  as  twelve  luliy  men  could 
carry  off.  We  have  indeed  very  particular  accounts  of  the  vdliie  of  pro- 
vifions  and  manufactures  in  thofe  days  ;  a  palfrey  coft  is.  an  acre  of  land 
(according  to  bifbop  Fleetwood  in  his  Chrooicon  Pretiofum)  is.  a  hide  of 
land  containing  120  acres,  ioes.  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  forming 
the  propoition  of  value  which  thofe  fhillings  bore  io  the  prerent 
ftandard  of  money,  though  many  ingenius  treatifes  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  on  that  head.  A  flieep  was  eftimated  at  is.  an  ox  was  computed  at 
5s.  a  cow  at  4s.  a  man  at  3I.  The  board  wages  of  a  child  thefirfi  year 
vas  8s.  The  tenants  of  Shtreburne  were  obliged  at  their  choice  to  pay 
-ither  6d.  or  four  hens.  Silk  and  cotton  were  quite  unknown.  Linen 
vas  not  much  ufed.  In  the  Saxon  times,  land  was  divided  amoa°-  all  the 
bale  children  of  the  deceafed.  Entails  were  l'ometimes  pra&ifed  In  thole 
imes. 

.  With  regard  to  the  manners  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  we  can  fay  little 
j*ut  that  they  were  in  general  a  rude  uncultivated  people,  ignorant" of  Jet¬ 
ers,  unfkilful  in  the  mechanical  arts,  untamed  to  fubmiffion  under  law 
,nd  government,  addicted  to  intemperance,  riot,  and  diforder.  Evhn  ft* 
ow  as  the  reign  of  Canute,  they  fold  their  children  and  kindred  into  fo¬ 
reign  parts.  Tneir  bed  quality  was  their  military  courage,  which  yet 
>as  not  fupported  by  difeipline  or  conduCt.  Even  the  Norman  hillorians 
jotwithHanding  the  low  Hate  of  the  arts  in  their  own  country,  fpeak  of  them 
barbarians,  when  they  mention  the  invalion  made  upon  them  by  the 
uke  of  Normandy.  Conquefl  put  the  people  in  a  fituation  of  receiving 
:owly  from  abroad  the  rudiments  of  fcience  and  cultivation,  and  of  cor¬ 
ing  their  rough  and  licentious  manners.  Their  uncultivated  Hate 
light  be  owing  to  the  clergy,  who  always  difeouraged  manufactures. 

,  We  are  however  to  difiingu  fh  between  the  fecular  clergy,  and  the  re¬ 
gulars  or  monks.  Many  of  the  former,  among  the  Anglo-Saxon*  were 
,ien  Of  exemplary  lives,  and  excellent  magiftrates.  The  latter  depended 
pon  the  fee  of  Rome,  and  directed  the  confidences  of  the  king  and 
rear  men,  and  were  generally  ignoranr,  and  often  a  bloody  fet.  A  great 
,eal  of  the  Saxon  babaril'm  was  likevvife  owing  to  the  Danifli  invasions 
i'hich  left  little  room  for  civil  or  literary  improvements.  Adinidfi  all  thofe 
'efeCts,  public  and  peifonal  liberty  were  well  underHood  and  guarded  by 
be  Saxon  institutions ;  and  we  owe  to  them  at  this  day,  the  moH  valuable 
rivileges  of  the  Engliih  fubjeCts. 

The  lofs  which  both  fides  fuffered  at  the  battle  of  Haftinms  is  uncer- 
tin.  Anglo-Saxon  authors  fay,  that  Harold  was  fo  impatient °to  fDht,  he 
tacked  William  with  half  of  his  army,  fo  that  the  advantage  of  num¬ 
bers 
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bers  was  on  the  fide  of  the  Norman  ;  and  indeed,  the  death  of  Harc’d 
ieems  to  have  decided  the  day  ;  and  William  with  very  little  father  dif- 
flculty^  took  poffeffion  of  the  throne,  and  made  a  confiderable  alteration 
in  the  eonftitution  of  England,  by  converting  lands  into  knight’s  fees  *, 
which  (ire  laid  to  have  amounted  to  62,000,  and  where  held  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  and  other  great  perfons  who  had  affiiled  him  in  his  conqueft,  and  who 
were  bound  to  attend  him  with  thtir  knights  and  their  followers  in  his  wars. 
He  gave  for  in  fiance  to  one  of  his  barons  the  whole  county  of  Chefter, 
which  he  erefted  into  a  palatinate,  and  rendered  by  his  grant  almoft  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  crown  ;  and  here,  according  to  fome  hiftorians,  we  have 
the  rife  of  the  feudal  law  in  England.  William  found  it  no  eafy  matter 
to  keep  poflefiion  of  his  crown.  Edgar  Atheling,  and  his  fifter,  the  next 
Anglo-Saxon  heirs,  were  affetlionaiely  received  in  Scotland,  and  many  of 
the  Saxon  lords  took  arms,  and  formed  confpiracies  in  England.  William 
got  the  better  of  all  difficulties,  efpeciallv  after  he  had  made  a  peace  with 
Malcolm  king  of  Scotland,  who  married  Atheling’s  lifter ;  but  not  with 
out  exercifing  horrible  cruelties  upon  the  Anglo-Saxons.  He  introduced 
the  Norman  laws  and  language.  He  built  the  ftone  fquare  tower  at  Lon¬ 
don,  commonly  called  the  AVhite  Tower;  bridled  the  country  with  forts, 
and  difarmed  the  old  inhabitants ;  in  ffiort,  he  attempted  every  thino-  pof- 
fible  to  obliterate  every  trace  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  conftitution  ;  though, 
at  his  coronation,  he  took  the  fame  oath  that  ufed  to  be  taken  by  the  an¬ 
cient  Saxon  kings. 

He  caufed  a  general  furvey  of  all  the  lands  in  England  to  be  made,  or 
rather  to  be  completed  (for  it  was  begun  in  Edward  the  Confeffior’s  time), 
and  an  account  to  be  taken  of  the  villains,  or  fervile  tenants,  {laves,  and 
live  ftock  upon  each  eft  ate  ;  all  which  were  recorded  in  a  hook  called 
Doomfday-book,  which  is  now  kept  in  the  Exchequer.  But  the  repofe  of 
this  fortunate  and  victorious  king  was  difturbed  in  his  old  age,  by  the 
rebellion  of  his  eldeft  fon  Robert,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of 
Normandy,  but  now  affirmed  the  government  as  fovereign  of  that  pro¬ 
vince,  in  which  he  was  favoured  by  the  king  of  France.  And  here  we 
have  the  life  of  the  wars  between  England  and  France;  which  have  con¬ 
tinued  longer,  drawn  more  noble  blood,  and  been  attended  with  more 
memorable  atchievments,  than  any  other  national  quarrel  we  read  of  in 
ancient  or  modern  hiftory.  William  feeing  a  war  inevitable,  entered  up¬ 
on  it  with  his  ufual  vigour,  and  with  incredible  clerity,  tran{portin°-  a 
brave  English  army,  invaded  France,  were  he  w-as  every  where  victo¬ 
rious,  but  died  before  he  had  finiflied  the  war,  in  the  year  1087,  the 
fixty-firft  of  his  age,  and  twenty-firft  of  his  reign  in  England,  and  was 
buried  in  his  own  abbey  at  Caen  in  Normandy. 

The  above  are  the  mod  material  tranfatfions  of  William’s  reran;  and 
it  may  be  farth-,  r  obferved,  that  by  the  Norman  conqueft,  England”,  not 
only  loft  the  true  line  of  her  ancient  Saxon  kings,  but  alfo  her  principal 
nobility,  who  either  fell  in  battle  in  defence  of  their  country  and  liber- 
ties,  or  fled -to  foreign  countries,  particularly  Scotland,  where, 'being  kind¬ 
ly  received  by  king  Malcolm,  they  eftabfiflied  themfelves :  and  what  i  = 


*  F°nr  hides  of  lend  made  one  knight's  fee;  a  barony  was  twelve  times  greater 
than  that  of  a  knight  s  fee ;  and  when  Doonifday-book  was  framed,  the  number  oi 
great  barons  amounted  to  700. 
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very  remarkable,  introduced  the  Saxon  or  Englifb,  which  has  been  the 
prevailing  language  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  to  this  dav. 

On  the  other  hand,  England  by  virtue  of  the  conquetl’  became  much 
greater,  both  in  dominion  and  power,  by  the  acceffion  of  fo  much  terri¬ 
tory  upon  the  continent.  For  though  the  Not  mans,  by  the  conquest,  train¬ 
ed  much  of  the  English  land  and  riches,  yet  England  gained  the  large  and 
fertile  dukedom  of  Normandy,  which  became  a  province  to  this  crown. 
England  likewise  gained  much  by  the  great  inereafe  of  naval  power,  and 
multitude  of  (hips,  wherein  Normandy  then  abounded.  This,  with  the 
perpetual  intercourfe.  between  England’  and  the  continent,  gave  us  an  in.- 
creafe  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  of  treafure  to  the  crown  and  kuWom, 
as  appeared  loon  afterwards.  England,  by  the  conqued,  gained  likewife  a 
natural  right  to  the  dominion  of  the  Channel,  which  haa  been  befoie  ac¬ 
quired  only  by  the  greater  naval  power  of  Edgar,  and  other  Saxon  kings. 
But  the  dominion  of  the  narrow  feas  feems  naturally  to  belong  hke  that 
of  rivers,  to  thofe  who  poftei's  the  banks  or  coafts  on  both  fides°;  an,d  fo  to 
have  ftrengthened  the  former  title,  by  fo  long  a  coaft  as  that  of  Normandy 
pn  one  fide,  and  of  England  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Channel.  This  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  Channel,  though  we  have  long  ago  loft  all  our  pofleflions  in 
France,  we  have  continued  to  defend  and  maintain  by  the  bravery  of  our 
jTeamcn,  and  the  fuperiour  ftrength  of  our  navy  to  anv  other  power. 

,  The  fuccelfton  to  the  crown  of  England’  was  difputed  between  the 
Conqueror’s  tons  Robert  and  William  (commonly  called  Rufus  from  his 
aeing  red-haired),  and  was  carried  in  favour  of  the  latter.  He  was  a 
srave  and  intrepid  prince,  but  no  friend  to  the  clergy,  who  have  there- 
(Ore  been  unfavourable  to  his  memory.  He  was  likewife  hated  bv  the 
Normans,  who  loved  his  elder  brother,  and  confequently  he  was  emceed 
n  perpetual  wars  with  his  brothers,  and  rebellious  fubjefts.  A  out  this 
(lme  crufades  of  the  Holy  Land  began,  and  Robert,  who  was  amotio* 
he  firft  to  engage,  accommodated  matters  with  William  for  a  fum  of 
noney  which  he  levied  from  the  clergy.  William  behaved  with  c-reat 
aenerofity  towards  Edgar  Atheling  and  thagcourt  of  Scotland,  notwith- 
ta tiding  all  the  provocations  he  had  received  from  that  quarter;  but  was 
iccidently  killed  as  he  was  hunting  in  New  Foreft  in  Hamofhire,  in  tha 
year  noo,  and  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  is  chiefly  a  ecu  fed 
>f  rapacioufnefs  and  oppreflion  ;  bur  the  circumftances  of  his  reign  had 
i'reat  demands  for  money,  which  he  had  no  other  means  of  railing  but 
rom  a  luxurious,  over-grown  clergy,  who  had  engrafted  all  the  riches 
>f  the  kingdom. 

This  prince  built  Weftminfter-bal!  as  it  now  Hands,  and  added  fever'al 
varks  to  the  Tower,  which  he  Surrounded  with  a  wall  and  a  ditch.  In 
he  year  1100  happened  that  inundation  of  the  lea,  which  overflowed 
;reat  part,  of  earl  Goodwin’s  eliate  in  Kent,  and  formed  thofe  (hallows  in 
he  Downs,  now  called  the  Goodwin  Sands. 

He  was  Succeeded  by  his  broiher  Henry  I.  furnamed  Btauclerc,  on 
ccount  of  his  learning,  though  his!  brother  Robert  was  then  returning 
rom  the  Holy  Land,  Henry  may  be  fuid  to  have  purchafed  the  throne 
irft  by  his  brother’s  treafures,  which  he  Seized  at  Winchetter ;  fecondlv’ 
>y  a  charter,  in  which  he  reilored  Iris  fubjefts  to  the  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings ;  and  thirdly  by 
j ns  marriage  with  Matilda  daughter  of  Malcolm  III.  king  of  Scotland, 
l  nd  neice  to  Edgar  Atheling,  of  the  ancient  Saxon  line.  Hts  reign  in  a 
j  .reat  mea.- are  reft  red  the  clergy  to  their  influence  in  the  ftate,  and  they 
i  '  formed, 
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farmed,  as  It  were,  a  feparatc  body  dependent  upon  the  pope,  which 
aftei  wards  created  great  convulfions  in  England.  Henry,  partly  by  force 
and  partly  by  ftrittagem.  fnade  hitnfelf  mafte.r  of  his  brother  Robert’s 
perfon,  and  duchy  of  Normandy  ;  and,  with  the  mod  ungenerous  mean- 
hefs,  d-  tained  him  a  prifoncr  for  twenty -eight  years,  till  the  time  of  his 
death  ;  and  in  the  mean  while  Henry  quieted  his  confciehce  by  founding 
an  abbey.  He  Was  afterwards  engaged  in  a  bloody  but  fucceisful  war 
with  France  ;  and  before  his  death  he  fettled  the  fueceffion  upon  his 
slaughter  the  emprefs  Matilda*  widow  to  Henry  IV.  emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  her  fou  Henry,  by  h£r  fecond  hufbarid  GeofFry  Plantagener, 
earl  'of  Anjou.  Henry  died  of  a  furfeit,  in  the  feventy-eighth  year  of  his 

age,  in  i i 33. ,  ,  .  . ,  .  t  „ 

Notwithftaridihg  the  I a>e  fettlement  of  fucceflion,  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land  was  Claimed,  and  feized  by  Stephen  eail  of  Elois,  the  Ion  of  Adela, 
fourth  daughter  to  William  the  Conqueror.  Matilda  and  her  fon  were 
then  abroad  •  and  Stephen  was  aflified  in  his  ufurpati.on  by  his  brother 
the  bifitop  of  Winchelftr,  and  the  other  great  prelates,  that  he  might 
hold  the  crown  dependent,  as  it  wfere,  upon  them.  Matilda,  however, 
found  a  generous  proteftur  in  her  uncle,  David,  king  of  Scotland  ;  and 
a  worthy"  fubjeft  in  her  natural,  brother  .Robert,  eairl  of  Gloucefler,  who 
headed  her  party  before  hi^r  fon  grew  up.  A  long  and  bloody  war  en- 
fued,  the  clergy  having  abfolved  Stephen  and  all  his  friends  from  their 
guilt  of  breaking  the  aft  of  fucceftiun  ;  bm  at  length,  the  barons,  wvho 
dreaded  the  power  of  the  clergy,  inclined  towards  Matilda ;  and  Stephen 
who  depended  chiefly  on  foreign  mercenaries,  having  been  abandoned  by 
the  clergy,  was  defeated  and  taken  prifoher  in  114.1  ;  and  being  earned 
before  Matilda,  (he  fcornfully  upbraided  himt  and  ordered  him  to  be  put 

in  chains.  ,  ,,  ... 

Matilda  was  proud  and  weak;  the  clergy  were  bold  and  ambitious  ; 
and  when  joined  with  the  nobility,  who  were  faftious  and  turbulent, 
they  were  an  overmatch  for  the  crown.  They  demanded  to  be  governed 
by  the  Saxon  laws,  according  to  the  charter  that  bad  been  granted  by 
Henry  I.  upon  his  acceflion  ;  and  finding  Matilda  refraftory,  they  drove 
her  out  .of  England  in  1  142.  Stephen  having  been  exchanged  for  the 
earl  of  Gloucefler,  who  had  been  taken  prifoner  likewife,  upon  his  ob¬ 
taining  his  libefry,  found  that  his  clergy  and  nobility  had  in  fact  ex¬ 
cluded  hfm  from  their  government,  by  bu'iiding  1100  cattles,  where  each 
owner  lived  as  an  independent  prince.  We  do  not,  however,  find  that 
this  alleviated  the  feudal  fubjeftion  of  the  inferior  lanks.  Stephen  was 
ill  enough  advrfed  to  attempt  to  force  them  into  a  compliance  with  his 
will,  by  declaring  his  fon  Euflace  fiftr  apparent  fo  the  kingdom  ;  ana 
thus  exafperated  the  clergy  fo  much,  that  they  invited  over  young 
Henry  of  Anjou,  who  had  been  acknowledged  duke  of  Normandy,  and 
Was  fon  to  the  emprefs ;  and  he  accordingly  landed  in  England  with  an 
army  of  foreigners. 

This  meafure  divided  the  clergy  from  the  barons,  who  were  appre- 
henfive  of  a  fecond  conqueft  ;  and  the  earl  of  Arundel,  with  the  heads 
of  the  lav  ariftocracy,  propofed  an  accommodation,  to  which  both  par* 
ties  agreed.  Stephen,  who  about  that  time  loft  his  fon  Euftnce,.  was  to 
retain  the  name  and  office  of  king  ;  but  Henry,  who  was  in  faft  invefted 
with  the  chief  executive  power,  was  acknowledged  his  fuccefior.  .  Though 
this  accommodation  was  only  precarious  and  irhperfcft,  yet  it  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Englifh,  who  had  bled  at  every  pore  during  the  late  civil 
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wars,  with  great  joy ;  and  Stephen  dying  very  opportunely,  Henry 
mounted  the  throne,  without  a  rival,  in  1154. 

Henry  II.  furnamed  Plantagenet,  was  by  far  the  greateft  prince  of  his 
time.  He  foon  difeovered  amazing  abilities  for  government,  and  had 
performed  in  the  fixteenth  year  of  his  age,  adiions  that  would  have  dig¬ 
nified  the  moll  experienced  warriors.  At  his  atcelfion  to  the  throne,  he 
found  the  condition  of  the  Englifh  boroughs  greatly  bettered,  by  the 
privileges  granted  them  in  the  ilruggles  between  their  late  kings  and  the 
nobility.  Henry  perceived  the  good  policy  of  this,  and  brought  the 
boroughs  to  fuch  a  height,  that  if  a  bondman  or  fervant  remained  in  a 
borough  a  year  and  a  day,  he  was  by  fuch  residence  made  free.  He 
ereiSfed  Wallingford,  Winchefter,  and  Oxford,  into  free  boroughs,  for 
the  fervices  the  inhabitants  had  done  to  his  mother  and  himl’elf ;  by  dif- 
charging  them  from  every  burden,  excepting  the  fixed  fee-farm  rent  of  fuch 
towns ;  and  this  throughout  all  England,  excepting  London.  This  gave 
a  vaft  acceffion  of  power  to  the  crown,  becaufe  the  crown  alone  could 
fupport  the  boroughs  againft  their  feudal  tyrants,  and  enabled  Henry  to 
reduce  his  overgrown  nobility. 

Without  being  very  fcrupulous  in  adhering  >to  his  former  engage¬ 
ments,  he  refumed  the  exceftive  grants  of  crown  lands  made  by  Stephen, 
which  were  reprefented  as  illegal.  He  demolifhed  many  of  the  caifles 
that  had  been  built  by  the  barons ;  but  when  he  came  to  touch  the 
1  clergy,  he  found  their  ufurpations  not  to  be  lhaken.  He  perceived  that 
'  the  root  of  all  their  enormous  diforders  lay  in  Rome,  where  the  popes 
i  had  exempted  churchmen,  not  only  from  lay  courts,  but  civil  taxes. 

:  The  blooay  cruelties  and  diforders  occafioned  by  thofe  exemptions,  all 
over  the  kingdom,  would.be  incredible,  were  they  not  attelfed  by  the 
mod  unexceptionable  evidences.  Unfortunately  for  Henry,  the  head  of 
i  the  Englifh  church,  and  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  was  the  celebrated 
.  Thomas  Becket.  This  man,  powerful  from  his  office,  and  dill  more  fo 
6  by  his  popularity,  ariling  from  a  pretended  fandfity,  was  violent,  intre- 
'<  jpid,  and  a  determined  enemy  to  temporal  power  of  every  kind,  but 
)  withal  cool  and  politic.  The  king  aflembled  his  nobility  at  Clarendon, 

3  the  name  of  which  place  is  ilill  famous  for  the  conffitutions  there  enadi- 

■  ed,  which,  in  faff,  aboliflied  the  authority  of  the  Romidi  fee  over  the 

■  Englifh  clergy.  Becket  finding  it  in  vain  to  relift  the  ftream,  bgned 
c  thofe  conffitutions,  till  they  could  be  ratified  by  the  pope;  who,  as  be 
i  forefaw,  rejected  them.  Henry,  though  a  prince  of  the  moil  determined 
’  fpirit  of  any  of  his  time,  was  then  embroiled  with  all  his  neighbours; 

!  and  the  fee  of  Rome  was  at  the  fame  time  in  its  meridian  grandeur. 

Becket  having  been  arraigned  and  convicted  of  robbing  the  public,  while 
she  was  chancellor,  fled  to  France,  where  the  pope  and  the  French  king 
1  efpouled  his  quarrel.  The  effedt  was,  that  all  the  Englifh  clergy  who 
were  on  the  king’s  fide  were  excommunicated,  and  the  fubjedfs  abfolved 
from  their  allegiance.  This  oifconcerted  Henry  fo  much,  that  he  fub- 

■  mitted  to  treat,  and  even  to  be  infulted  by  his  rebel  prelate,  who  re- 
:  turned  triumphantly  through  the  flreets  of  London  in  1 170.  His  return 

fwellcd  his  pride,  and  increafed  his  infolence,  till  both  became  infup- 
P  portable  to  Henry,  who  was  then  in  Normandy.  Finding  that  he  was 
pin  fadt  only  the  firft  fubjedt  of  his  own  dominions,  be  was  heard  to  fiy, 
in  the  anguifh  of  his  heart,  “  Is  there  none  who  would  revenge  his  mo¬ 
narch’s  caufe  upon  this  audacious  priell?”  Thefe  words  .reached  the 
cars  of  four  knights,  Reginald  Fitzurle,  William  de  Trac'v,  Hugh  de 
Moreville,  and  Richard  Brito ;  and,  without  acquainting  Henry  of 

Y  their 
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their  in'entions,  they  went  over  to  England,  where  they  best  out 
Becket’s  brains  before  the  altar  of  his  own  church  at  Canterbury  in  the 
year  1171.  Henry  was  in  no  condition  to  lecond  the  blind  obedience  ot 
his  knights  ;  and  the  public  refentmetit  rofe  fo  high,  on  the  luppoliiion 
that  he  was  privy  to  the  murder,  that  he  i  ibmitted  to  be  fco urged  by 
monks  at  the  tomb  of  the  pretended  martyr. 

Henry,  in  conf-'quence  of  his  well  known  maxim,  endeavouieci  to 
cancel  all  the  grants  which  had  been  made  by  Stephen  to  the  roval  fa¬ 
mily  of  Scotland,  and  art  11  ally  refumed  their  moft  valuable  poiTeflions'  in 
the  north  of  England.  This  i.cca honed  a  war  between  the  two  king¬ 
doms,  in  which  William  king  of  Scotland  was  taken  pnfoher  ;  and,  to 
deliver  himfelf  from  captivity,  was  obliged  to  pay  liege  homage  to  king 
Henry  for  his  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  for  all  his  i-ther  dominions.  Ic 
was  alio  agreed,  that  kege  homage  fhould  be  done,  and  realty  fworn  to 
Henry,  without  relerve  or  exception,  by  all  the  earls  and  barons  or  the 
territory  s  of  the  king  of ‘Scotland,  from  who  n  Henry  fhould.  deiire  it,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  by  his  other  vafials.  'i  he  heirs  of  the  king  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  the  heirs  of  his  earls,  barons,  and  tenants  in  chief,  ^were  hke- 
vvife  obliged  to  render  liege  homage  to  the  hens  of  the  kina  of  England . 

Henry  likewile  diffinguifhed  his  reign-  by  the  conquell:  of  li eland  :  and 
by  marrying  Eleanor  the  divorced  queen  of  France,  but  jhe  heiiels  or 
Guienne  and  Poirtou,  he  became  alrrioft  as  powerful  in  f  ranee  as  the 
French  king  himfelf,  and  the  greateft  prince  in  Chritlendom.  In  his 
old  age,  however,  be  was  far  from  being  fortunate..  He  had  a  tmrt 
for  pleafure,  and  embanaifed  himlelf  in  intrigues  with  women,  pai- 
ticularly  the  fair  Rofamond,  which  were  refented  by  his  queen  Elea¬ 
nor,  to  her  fcducing  her  Ions,  Henry  (whom  his  father  had  unadvitedly 
caufed  to  be  crowned  in  his  own  life-time),  Richard  and  John,  into  ic- 
peated  rebellions,  wh’ch  aiferted  him  lo  much  as  to  throw  him  into  a 
fever,  and  he  died  at  Chinon,  in  France,  in  the  year  1 189,  and  57th  of 
his  age.  The  fum  he  left  in  ready  money  at  his  death,  has  perhaps  been 
exaggerated,  but  the  moil  moderate  accounts  piake  it  amount  tos 

20  ,oo?l.  of  our  money.  , 

During  the  reign  of  Kcnrv,  corporation  charters  were  eltab limed  an 
over  England  ;  by  which,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  the  power  of  the 
barons  was  greatly  reduced.  Thofe  corporations  encouraged  trade ;  but 
manufactures,  efpecially  thofe  of  filk,  feem  liill  to  have  been  confined 
to  Spain  and  Italv  ;  for  the  filk  coronation  robes,  made  uie  of  by  young 
Henry  and  his  queen,  colt  87I.  xos.  ad.  in  the  (hcriff  of  London  s  ac¬ 
count,  printed  by  Mr.  Maddox  :  a  vaft  fum  in  thofe  days.  Henry  in¬ 
troduced  the  ufe  of  glafs  in  windows  into  England,  and  hone  arches  in 
building.  Malmfbury,  Henry  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon,  and  other 
hi  (forums  who  lived  under  him,  are  remarkable  for  their  Latin  ltyle, 
which  in  fome  places  is  fcoth  pure  and  elegant.. 

In  this  reign,  and  in  thofe  barbarous  ages,  it  was  a  cufiom  in  London 
for  great  numbers,  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  or  more  of  the  ions  and 
relations  of  eminent  citizens,  to  form  thcmfelves  into  a  licentious  con¬ 
federacy,  to  break  into  rich  houfes  and  plunder  them,  to  rob  and  mur¬ 
der  paflengers,  and  to  commit  with  impunity,  all  forts  of  dilorders. 
Henry,  about  the  year  ii~6,  divided  England  into  fix  parts,  cabed^r  1- 
cuits,  appointing  judges  to  go  at  certain  times  of  the  year  and  hold  aj/.z's, 
or  admmifter  juflite  to  the  people,  as  is  prartifed  at  this  day.  . 

Henry  fo  far  aboliflied  the  barbarous  and  abfurd  practice  01  tor, citing 
fhips,  which  had  been  wrecked  on  the  coaft,  that  if  one  man  or  annual 
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Were  alive  in  the  fliip,  the  vefiel  and  goods  were  reftored  to  the  owners. 
This  prince  was  alio  the  firlt  who  levied  a  tax  on  the  moveable  and  pcr- 
fonal  eftates  of  his  l  ubiedfs,  nobles  as  well  as  people.  Their  zeal  for  the 
holy  wars  made  them  fubmit  to  this  innovation  ;  and  a  precedent  being 
once  obtained,  this  taxation  became,  in  following  reigns,  an  ufual  me¬ 
thod  of  fupplying  the  neceffities  of  the  crown.  It  was  lbmetimes  a 
practice  of  the  kings  of  England  to  repeat  the  ceremony  of  their  coro¬ 
nation  thrice  a  year,  on  allembling  the  tiares  at  the  three  great  fdtivals. 
tlenry  after  the  firil  years  of  his  leign,  never  renewed  this  ceremony, 
which  was  found  ro  be  very  expenlive  and  very  ultlei's.  None  of  his 
fuccelTors  ever  revived  it.  Since  we  are  here  colledfing  fome  detached 
inllances,  which  fhow  the  genius  of  thefe  ages,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  mention  the  quarrel  between  Roger  archbifliop  of  York,  and  Richard 
archbifitop  of  Canterbury.  We  may  judge  of  the  violence  of  military- 
men  and  laymen,  when  eccleiiafti  3  could  proceed  to  fuch  extremities. 
The  pope’s  legate  having  fummoned  an  affembly  of  the  clergy  at  Lon¬ 
don,  and  as  both  the  archbifnops  pretended  to  fit  on  his  right  hand,  this 
quefUon  of  precedencv  begot  a  controverfy  between  them.  The  monks 
and  retainers  of  archbifhop  Richard  fell  upon  Roger,  in  the  prefence  of 
the  cardinal  and  of  the  fynod,  threw  him  on  the  ground,  trampled  him 
under  foot,  and  fo  bruifed  him  with  blows,  that  he  was  taken  up  half 
dead,  and  his  life  was  with  difficult laved  from  their  violence. 

Richard  1.  furnamed  Cocur  de  Lion  from  his  great  courage,  was  the 
third,  but  eldetl  Surviving  fon  of  Henry  II.  The  clergy  had  found 
means  to  gain  him  over,  and  for  their  own  ends  they  perfuaded  him  to 
make  a  moft  magnificent  ruinous  cruladc  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  he 
took  Afealon,  and  performed  actions  of  valour,  that  gave  countenance 
even  to  the  fables  of  antiquity.  After  fcveral  glorious,  but  fruitlefs 
campaigns,  he  made  a  truce  of  three  years  with  S  dadin  emperor  of  the 
Saracens;  and  in  his  return  to  England  he  was  trcachcroufiy  fm prifed 
by  the  Duke  of  Auftria  ;  who  in  1193,  fent  him  a  priloner  to  the  em¬ 
peror  Henry  VI.  His  ranfom  was  fixed  by  the  fordid  emperor  at 
150,000  marks;  about  300,0001.  of  our  prefent  moneys  According  to 
contemporary  authois,  the  railing  of  this  ranfom  proved  to  be  a  matter 
of  fo  much  difficulty,  that  all  the  church  plate  was  melted  down,  and  a 
tax  was  laid  on  all  perfons,  both  eccleliaftical  and  fecular,  of  one  fourth 
p  .rt  of  their  income  for  one  year  ;  and  twenty  fliillings  on  every  knight’s 
tee  ;  alio  one  year’s  wool  borrowed  of  the  Ciitercians ;  befides  money 
railed  upon  the  clergy  of  the  king’s  French  dominions  ;  and  2000  marks 
which  were  furnifhed  by  William  king  of  Scotland,  in  gratitude  for 
Ri.-hard’s  generous  behaviour  to  him  before  his  departure.  Though  all 
thefe  fums  were  well  authenticated,  yet  it  is  not  ealy  to  recom.il e  them 
with  certain  other  money  tranfaclions  of  this  reign,  bat  by  fup poling 
that  Richaid  carried  off  with  him,  and  expended  abroad,  all  the  vilible 
Ipecie  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  that  the  people  had  referved  vaft  hoards, 
which  they  afterwards  produced,  when*  commerce  took  a  brifk  r  turn. 

Upon  Richard’s  return  from  his  captiiity,  he  held  a  parliament  at 
Nottingham;  hither  William  king  of  Scotland  came,  and  demanded  the 
counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Weflmorcdand,  and  Lan- 
caffer,  as  his  ptedeceffors  bad  enjoyed  the  i.itne.  Richard  put  him  off 
for  the  prefent  with  fair  words  ;  yet  by  advice  of  his  council  he  granted 
Will  am  by  charter,  the  following  honours  and  benefits  for  him  and  his 
fuccfTors,  viz.  “  That  whenever  a  king  of  Scotland  was  to  be  fum- 
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moned  to  the  court  of  England  to  do  homage  for  the  lands  he  held  In 
England,  he  fhould  be,  .at  the  river  Tweed,  received  by  the  bifnop  of 
Durham  and  the  fherifF  of  Northumberland,  and  they  fhould  conduct  him 
to  the  river  Tees,  where  the  archbifhop  and  fheriff  of  York  fhould  re¬ 
ceive  him  ;  and  fo  in  like  fort  the  hilltop  and  fheriffs  of  the  other  fliires, 
till  he  arrived  at  court.  On  his  journey  he  had  100  {hillings  (15b  of 
our  money)  per  day  allowed  him  for  charges.  At  court  thirty  fliillings 
per  day ;  twelve  vvaflels,  and  twelve  fimnels  of  the  king’s  (two  iorts  of 
fine  bread  in  ul'e  then),  tour  quarts  of  the  king’s  bed  wine  ;  fix  quarts  of 
ordinary  wine  ;  two  pound  weight  of  pepper  ;  and  four  pound  weight  of 
cinnamon  ;  four  wax  lights ;  forty  great  long  perches  of  the  king’s  bed- 
candles  ;  and  twenty-four  of  the  ordinary  ones.  And  on  his  return  he 
was  robe  conducted  as  before,  with  the  fame  allowances.” 

W hi  1ft  the  Scottifli  kings  enjoyed  their  lands  in  England,  they  found 
it  their  intereft,  once  generally  in  every  king’s  reign,  to  perform  the 
lame  homage  ;  but  when  they  were  deprived  of  their  faid  lands,  they  pAd 
110  more  homage  *. 

Woollen  broad  cloths  were  made  in  England  at  this  time.  An  ox  fold 
for  three  fliillings,  which  anfwers  to  nine  {hillings  of  our  money,  and  a 
fheep  at  four  pence,  or  one  {billing.  Weights  and  meafures  were  now 
ordered  to  be  the  fame  all  over  the  kingdom.  Richard  upon  his  return, 
found  his  dominions  in  great  dil'order,  through  the  pradicts  of  his  bro¬ 
ther  John,  whom  he  however  pardoned  ;  and  by  the  invafions  of  the 
French,  whom  he  repelled  ;  but  was  {lain  in  befieging  the  caftle  of 
Chalons  in  the  year  1199,  the  43d  of  his  age,  and  10th  of  his 
reign.  ... 

The  reign  of  his  brother  John,  who  fucceeded  him,  is  infamous  iiP 
the  Englifti  hiftory.  He  is  faid  to  have  put  to  death  Arthur  the  el  deft 
fon  of  his  brother  Geoffrey,  who  had  the  hereditary  right  to  the  crown. 
The  young  prince’s  mother  Conftance,  complained  to  Philip,  the  king  of 
France;  wh,o,  upon  John’s  non-appearance  at  his  court  as  a  vaffal,  de¬ 
prived  him  of  Normandy.  John  nocwithftanding,  in  liis  wars  with  the 
French,  Scotch,  and  Irifh,  gave  many  proofs  of  perfonal  valour;  but 
became  at  laft  fo  apprehenfive  of  a  French  invafion,  that  he  rendered 
himfelf  a  tributaty  to  the  pope,  and  laid  bis  crown  and  regalia  at  the 
foot  of  the  legate  Pandulph,  who  kept  them  for  five  days.  The  great 
barons  refented  his  meannefs,  by  taking  arms ;  but  he  repeated  his  fhame- 
ful  fubmiffions  to  the  pope,  and  after  experiencing  various  fortunes  of  war. 
Join  was  at  laft  brought  fo  low,  that  the  barons  obliged  him,  in  1216,  to 
iivn  the  great  deed  fo  well  known  by  the  name  of  Magna  Cbarta.  Though 
this  charter  is  deemed  the  foundation  of  Englifti  liberty,  yet  it  is  in  fad 
no  other  than  a  renewal  of  thofe  immunities  which  the  barons  and  their 
followers  had  poffefled  under  the  Saxon  princes,  and  which  they  claimed 
by  the  charters  of  Henry  I.  and  Henry  II.  As  the  principles  of  liberty, 
however,  came  to  be  more  enlarged,  and  property  to  be  better  iecured, 
this  charter,  by  various  fubfequent  ads  and  explanations,  came  to  be 


*  It  appears  however,  that  William  I.  king  of  Scotland,  and  his  fubje&s,  conferred 
to  acknowledge  the  king  of  England  and  his  heirs,  to  all  perpetuity,  to  be  the  r  fove- 
reigns  and  liege  lords,  and  that  they  did  homage  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  arcor d- 
in®ty  :  hut  this  advantage  was  given  up  by  Richard  I-.  Vide  lord  I.yttleton’s  Hiftory 
ofHeury  II.  vol.  v.  p.  210.  jj’,  sjj.  2vo,  edit. 
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applicable  to  even’'  Englifli  fubjeift,  as  well  as  to  tbe  barons,  knights, 
and  burgeffes.  John  had  fcarcely  figned  it,  but  he  rerradted,  and 
called  upon  the  pope  for  protedfion,  when  the  batons  withdrew  their  al¬ 
legiance  from  John,  and  transferred  it  to  Lewis,  the  eldeft  ion  of  Philip 
Auguftus,  king  of  France.  This  gave  umbrage  to  the  pope  ;  and  the 
barons  being  apprehenlive  of  their  country  becoming  a  province  ro 
France,  they  returned  to  John’s  allegiance  ;  but  he  wa-.  un  ible  to  pro¬ 
tect  them,  till  the  pope  refufed  to  confirm  the  title  of  ewis.  John  died 
in  1216,  in  the  1 8th  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  49th  of  hi  age,  juft  as 
he  had  a  glimpfe  of  reluming  his  authority.  YViihouc  deputing  what 
lriftorians  have  faid  of  his  arbitrary,  inconftant  and  cruel  dilpofition,  it 
is  evident  from  the  fame  relations,  that  he  had  great  provocations  Irom 
the  clergy  and  the  barons,  who  iiv*hcir  turns  attempted  to  annihilate  the 
regal  prerogative.  It  is  undeniable  at  the  fame  time,  that  under  John, 
the  commons  of  England  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  wealth  anci  pri¬ 
vileges  they  now  enjoy  ;  and  the  commerce  of  England  received  a  mail 
furpriiing  increafe.  He  may  be  called  the  father  of  the  privileges  of 
free  boroughs,  which  he  eflabliflted  and  endowed  all  over  his  kingdom  ; 
and  it  was  under  him  tfu.t  the  ftone  bridge  a->  it  flood  fomt  years  ago, 
was  finiftied  acrofs  the  Thames  at  London.  The  city  of  London  owes 
fome  of  her  privileges  to  him.  The  ofti  e  of  mayor,  before  his  re  gn, 
was  for  life;  but  he  gave  them  a  charter  to  chufe  a  mayor  out  of  their 
own  body,  annually,  and  to  eledt  their  iheriffs  and  common-council  an¬ 
nually  as  at  prefent. 

England  was  in  a  deplorable  fituation  when  her  crown  devolved  upon 
Henry  III.  the  late  king’s  foil,  who  was  but  nine  years  of  age.  The  eail 
of  Pembroke  was  chofen  his  guardian  ;  and  the  pope  taking  part  with 
the  young  prince,  the  French  were  defeated  and  driven  out  of 
the  kingdom,  and  their  king  obliged  to  renounce  all  claims  upon  the 
crown  of  England.  The  regent,  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  thus  re¬ 
trieved  the  independency  of  his  country,  died  1219,  and  the  regency 
devolved  upon  the  bifhop  of  Winchefler.  The  French  king'  all  this  time 
kept  pofi’effion  of  Normandy  ;  but  at  home  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  pope  became  very  exorbitant ;  and  he  lent  no  fewer  than  300  of  his 
rapacious  clergy  at  one  time,  in  the  year  1240,  to  take  poil'ellion  of  the  bed 
Englifli  benefices,  and  to  load  the  people  with  taxes.  This  evil  was  in- 
1  creafed  by  Henty  marrying  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Provence;  a 
needy  prince,  whofe  poor  relations  engroffed  the  belt  ellatf  s  and  places 
in  the  kingdom.  The  king  was  of  a  foft,  pi  able  difpobtion,  andflnad  been 
perfuaded  to  violate  the  Great  Charter.  Indeed  he  feemed  always  en¬ 
deavouring  to  evade  the  privileges  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  grant 
and  confirm.  An  affociation  of  the  barons  was  formed  agaioft  him  and 
:  his  government,  and  a  civil  war  breaking  out,  Henry  feemed  to  be  a- 
'  bandoned  by  all  but  his  Gafcons,  and  foreign  mercenaries.  His  pro* 
fufion  brought  him  into  inexpreffible  difficuties  ;  and  the  famous  Stephen 
Montfort,  who  had  married  his  filter,  and  was  made  catl  of  Leicefter, 
being  chofen  general  of  the  affociation,  the  king  and  his  two  funs  were 
defeated,  and  taken  prifoners  at  the  battle  of  Lewes.  A  difference  hap¬ 
pening  between  Montfort,  and  the  eat l  of  Glouceltcr,  a  nobleman  of 
great  authority,  prince  Edward,  Henry’s  eldcll  Ion,  obtained  his  libeity, 
and  affembling  as  many  as  he  could  of  his  father’s  fubject-,  who  were 
jealous  of  Montfort,  and  weary  of  tbe  tyranny  of  the  barons,  he  gave 
battle  to  the  rebels,  whom  he  defeated  at  Evefham,  Auguft  4th,  1265, 
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and  killed  Montfbrt.  The  reprefentatives  of  the  commons  of  England 
both  knights  and  burgetfes,  formed  now  part  of  the  Englifh  legiflature, 
in  feparare  houfe,  and  this  gave  the  firft  blow  to  feudal  tenures  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  bur  hiftorians  are  nor  agreed  in  what  manner  the  commons  before 
this  time  formed  any  part  of  the  Englifh  parliaments,  or  great  councils. 
Prince  lid  ward  being  afterwards  engaged  in  a  crufade,  Henry  during 
his  abience,  died  in  1272,  the  fixty -fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  fifty- 
fnith  of  his  reign,  which  was  uncomfortable  and  inglorious  ;  and 
yet  to  the  druggies  of  this  reign,  the  people  in. great  meal'ure  owe  the 
liberties  of  the  present  day.  During  his  reign,  the  principal  cuftoms 
arofe  from  the  imnortatiort  of  French  and  RKenifh  wines,  the  Enpifti  be- 
ing  as  yet  Grangers  to  thofe  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  -Italy.  Intereit 
h  id  in  that  age  mounted  to  an  enormous  height,  as  might  be  exposed 
from  the  burbarifin  of  the  times,  and  men’s  ignorance  of  commerce, 
which  was  lull  very  low,  though  it  feems  to  have  increafid  lince 
the  Conqueft.  Th  re  are  indances  of  50I.  percent,  being  paid  for  mo¬ 
ney,  which  tempted  the  Jews  to  remain  in  En  land,  notwith handing 
the  grievous  oppreHions  they  laboured  under,  from  the  bigotry  of  the 
age,  and  Henry’s  extortions.  In  1255  Henry  made  a  frefh  demand  of 
8000  marks  from  the  Jews,  and  threatened  to  hang  them  if  they  refufed 
compliance.  They  now  loll  all  patience,  and  dehred  leave  to  retire  with 
their  effedls  out  of  the  kingdom,  but  the  king  replied,  “  How  can  I 
remedy  the  opprelF.cn  you  complain  of?  I  am  myfelf  a  beggar  ;  I  am 
defpoiled  ;  I  am  (tripped  of  all  my  revenues  ;  I  owe  above  200,000 
'ina’ks  ;  and  if  I  had  faid  500,00b,  I  ftiottld  not  exceed  the  truth  ;  I  am 
obliged  to  pay  my  fon  prince  Edward  15,000  marks  a  year ;  I  have  not 
a  farthing,  and  I  muft  have  money  from  any  hand,  from  any  quarter,  or 
by  any  means.”  King  John,  his  father,  once  demanded  10,000  marks 
from  a  Jew  at  Briltol  ;  and  on  his  refufal,  ordered  one  of  his  teeth  to 
be  drawn  every  day  till  lie  fliou'd  confent.  The  Jew  loft  feven  teeth, 
and  then  paid  the  fum  required  of  him.  Trial  by  ordeal  was  now  en- 
tir  ly  di'ufed,  and  thaf  by  .7 uel  dtfeouraged.  Bradlon’s  famous  law  treatife 
Was  publifhed  in  this  reign 

Edward  returning  to  England,  on  the  news  of  his  father's  death,  in¬ 
vited  all  who  he  Id  of  his  crown  in  cnplte ,  to  his  coronation  dinner, 
which  confifted  (that  the  reader  may  have  forae  idea  of  the  luxury  of  the 
litne-)  of  278  ba.  on  hogs,  450  hogs,  440  oxen,  430  fheep,  22,600  hens 
and  capons,  and  13  fat  goats,  (See  Rymet’s  Fce.iera.)  Alexander  III. 
king  of  Scotland  was  at  the  folemnity,  and  on  the  occafion  500  horfes 
were  let  len.fe,  for  all  tha'  could  catch  them  to  keep  them. 

Edward  was  a  brave  dud  poli  ic  prince,  and  being  perfectly  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  laws,  interefts,  and  conftitution  of  bis  kingdom,  his 
regulations  and  reformations  of  his  laws  have  juftly  given  him  the  title 
of  the  Englifh  Juftinian.  He  palled  the  famous  moitrnain  adt,  whereby 
all  perfons  “were  leftrained  from  giving  by  will  or  ctbervjiir,  their  el- 
tates  to  .thofe  fo  called)  religious  purpofes,  and  the  focieties  that  never 
die,  without  a  li.ence  from  rhe  crown.”  He  granted  certain  privileges 
to  the  cinque  ports,  which,  though  now  very  inconsiderable,  were 
then  obliged  to  attend  the  king  when  he  went  beyond  fea,  with  fifty-feven 
flips,  each  having  twenty  armed  foldiers  on  board,  and  to  maintain 
them  at  their-  own  colls  lor  the  fpace  of  fifteen  da\  s.  He  reduced  the 
Welch  to  pay  him  tribute,  and  annexed  its  principally  to  his  crown,  and 
was  the  fu’ft  who  gave  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales  to  his  eldeft  fon. 

Though, 
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Though  lie  encouraged  foreigners  to  trade  with  Eng  and,  yet  the  aggie- 
gate  body  of  every  particular  nation  refiding  here,  became  anf  weraluc 
for  the  mifdemeanors  of  every  individual  perfon  of  teen  n  umbel.  He 
regulated  the  forms  of  parliament,  and  their  manner  of  g.ving  aids  to¬ 
wards  the  nation’s  defence,  as  they  now  (land,  with  very  l.tde  variation. 
Perceiving  that  the  indolence  of  his  fubj  .dis  rendered  them  a  piev  to 
the  Jews,  who  were  the  great  ufurers  and  money-dealers  of  the  tunes, 
he  expelled  them  out  of  England,  and  feized  all  their  immoveable  eitates. 
1  have  in  the  article  of  Scotland  mentioned  the  unjuftiftable  manner  in 
which  he  abolilhed  the  ind*-' pendency  of  that  kingdom  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  he  held  the  balance  o:  power 
in  Europe,  and  employed  the  vail  tuihs  he  railed  from  his ■  fubjects,  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  his  crown  and  people.  He  had  frequent  wars 
abroad,  efpecially  with  France,  in  which  he  was  not  very  luccelstul  ; 
and  would  willingly  have  abridged  the  power  of  the  barons  and  gieaC 
nobility,  had  they  not  been  io  ftrong. 

His  raft  connexions  with  the  continent  were  produXivc  of  many  bene¬ 
fits  to  his  fubjeXs,  particularly  by  the  introdu&ion  of  reading  glaffes 
and  fpeffacles  ;  though  they  are  fait!  to  have  been  invented  in  the  kite 
reign,  by  the  famous  friar  Bacon.  Windmills  were  erected  in  England 
about  the  fame  time,  and  the  regulation  of  gold  and  fiver  workmanship 
was  afeertained  by  an  allay,  and  mark  or  the  goldtmuh  s  company.  Af¬ 
ter  all,  Edward’s  continental  wars  were  unfortunate  both  to  himfelf  and 
the  Englifb,  by  draining  them  of  their  wealth;  and  it  is_  thought  that 
he  too  much  neglefted  the  woollen  mar.uf  ttures  of  his  kingdom.  Fie 
was  often  embroiled  with  the  pope,  efpecially  upon  the  affurs  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  and  he  died  in  1307,  in  the  fixty-ninth  year  oi  his  age,  and  thiity- 
fifth  of  his  reign,  while  he  was  upon  a  frefh  expedition  to  extet  inmate 
that  people.  He  ordered  his  heart  to  be  lent  to  the  Holy  Land,  widi 
32,000!.  for  the  maintenance  of  what  is  called  the  Holy  Srpulcb) e. 

His  fon  and  fuccfiffor  Edward  II.  {hewed  early  di 'poll t ions  for  encou¬ 
raging  favourites ;  but  Gavetton,  his  chief  minion,  a  Gnicon,  being  bu- 
nilhed  by  his  father  Edward,  he  mounted  the  throne  with  vaft  advan¬ 
tages,  both  political  and  petfonal,  all  which  he  loon  forfeited  byr  h  s 
own  imprudence.  He  recalled  Gaveilon  and  loaded  him  with  honouis, 
and  married  IHbella,  daughter  of  the  French  king,  who  reftored  to  him 
part  of  the  territories  which  Edward  I.  had  lolt  in  France.  The  barons, 
however,  oblmed  him  once  mpre  to  bamfh  his  favourite,*  and  to  confim 
the  Great  Charter,  while  king  Robert  Bruce  recovered  all  Scotland  ex¬ 
cepting  the  caftle  of  Stirling;  near  to  which,  at  Bannocabm  n,  Eduaid 
in  perfon  received  the  greateft  dtfeat  England  ever  luifued,  in  13  !4* 
Gavefton  being  beheaded  by  the  barons,  t hey7  fixed  upon  young  Hugh 
Spencer  as  a  lpy  upon  the  king,  but  he  foon  became  hR  favourite.  tie, 
through  his  pride,  avarice,  and  ambition,  was  banilhed,  together  vvj tH 
his  father,  whom  he  had  procured  to  be  made  earl  of  W  inehefter.  1  he 
queen,  a  furious  ambitious  woman,  pcrluacied  her  hulb.md  toiecali  the 
Spencers,  while  the  common  people,  from  their  hatred  to  the  b  runs, 
joined  the  king’s  ftandard,  and  after  defeating  them,  refton  d  him  to  the 
exercife  of  all  his  prerogatives.  A  cruel  ufe  was  made  ol  thofe  fucccftc;, 
‘and  many  noble  patriots,  with  their  eftates,  fell  victims  to  the  queen  s 
revenge  •  but  at  laft  (he  became  enamoured  with  Roger  Mortimer,  who 
w  s  her  prifoner,  and  had  been  one  of  the  mod  active  of  me  an i.i-rovah  ic 
lords.  A  breach  between  her  and  the  Spencers  loon  tollowed,  and  g<’- 
:  \  4 
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ing  over  to  France  with  her  lover,  flic  found  means  to  form  fuch  a  party 
in  England,  that:  returning  with  fome  French  troops,  fhe  put  the  eldeft 
Spencer  to  an  ignominious  death,  made  her  hufband  prifoner,  and  forced 
him  to  abdicate  his  crown  in  favour  of  his  fon  Edward  III.  then  fifteen 
years  of  age.  Nothing  now  but  the  death  of  Edward  II.  was  wanting 
to  complete  her  guilt ;  and  he  was  mod  barbaroufty  murdered  in  Berkley- 
caftle,  by  ruffians,  iuppofed  to  be  employed  by  her  and  her  paramour 
Mortimer,  in  the  year  1  327.  , 

It  mull  however  be  admitted,  that  the  misfortunes  of  Edward  II.  were 
in  a  great  degree  brought  upon  himfelf  by  his  imprudence  and  mifeon- 
du£l.  His  government  was  fometimes  extremely  arbitrary,  and  he  was 
too  much  engrafted  by  favourites,  who  led  him  into  fanguinary  meafures. 
It  was  alio  a  misfortune  to  him,  that  he  was  not  a  match  for  Robert  Bruce, 
king  of  Scotland  ;  in  confequence  of  whofe  military  and  political  abilities, 
and  their  own  civil  contentions,  the  Englifh  loft  that  kingdom.  But 
it  has  been  alledged  in  his  favour  that  none  of  his  predeceftors  equalled 
him  in  his  encouragement  of  commerce,  and  that  he  prottdfed  his 
trading  iubjedts  with  great  fpirit  againft  the  Hanfeatic  league  and  the 
neighbouring  powers.  Upon  an  average,  the  difference  of  living  then 
and  now,  ieems  to  be  nearly  as  5  or  6  is  to  1,  always  remembering  that 
their  money  contained  thrice  as  much  filver  as  our  money  or  coin  of  the 
fame  denomination  does.  Thus,  for  example,  if  a  goofe  then  coft  zd.  i, 
that  is  7 d.  I  of  our  money,  or  according  to  the  proportion  of  6  to  1,  it 
would  now  coft  3s,  qd.  The  knights  Templars  were  fupprefled  in  this 
reign,  owing  to  their  enormous  vices. 

Edward  HI.  mounted  the  rhrone  in  1327.  He  was  then  under  the 
tuiton  .flits  mo  hi  r,  who  cohabited  with  Mortimer;  and  they  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  keep  pofieftion  of  their  power  by  executing  many  popular  meafures, 
and  nutting  an  end  to  all  national  differences  with  Scotland,  for  which 
Mortimer  was  created  earl  of  March.  Edward,  young  as  he  was,  was 
jo  in  i’eniiblc  of  their  defigns.  He  furprifed  them  in  perfon  at  the  head 
ol  a  few  chofen  friends  in  the  eaftle  of  Nottingham.  Mortimer  was  put 
to  a  pubbe  death,  hanged  as  a  traitor  on  the  common  gallows  at  Tyburn, 
and  th  queen  heifelf  was  ftmt  up  in  confinement  twenty-eight  years,  to 
her  death.  It  was  not  long  before  Edward  found  means  to  quarrel  with 
David  king  of  Scotland,  though  he  had  married  his  filler,  and  he  was 
driven  to  France  by  Edward  Baliol,  who  adled  as  Edward’s  tributary 
king  of  Scotland,  and  general,  and  did  the  fame  homage  to  Edward  for 
Scotland  as  bis  father  had  done  to  Edward  J.  Soon  after,  upon  the 
d'  ath  of  Charles  the  Fair,  king  of  France  (without  iflue),  who  had  fuc- 
ceed' d  by  virtue  of  th  •  Salic  law,  which  the  French  pretended  cut  off  all 
female  fucceffion  to  that  crown,  Philip  of  Valois  claimed  it,  as  being 
the  next  her  male  by  fucceffion  ;  but  he  was  oppofed  by  Edward,  as  be¬ 
ing  the  Ion  of  Ifabelb,  who  was  filler  to  the  three  lad-mentioned  kings 
of  France  and  firft  in  the  female  fucceffion.  The  former  was  preferred, 
but  the  cafe  being  doubtful,  Edward  purfued  hE  claim,  and  invaded  France 
with  a  powerful  army. 

On  this  occafion,  the  vaft  difference  between  the  feudal  conftitutions 
of  France,  which  were  then  in  full  force,  and  the  government  of  Eng¬ 
land,  more  favourable  to  public  liberty,  appeared.  The  French  officers 
knew  no  fuboi dination.  They  and  their  men  were  equally  undifciplined 
and  difobedient,  though  far  more  numerous  than  their  enemies  in  the 
fit-id.  The  Englifh  freemen*,  on  the  other  hand,  having  now  vaft  pro- 
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perry  to  light  for,  which  they  could  call  their  own,  independent  of  a 
feudal  law,  knew  its  value,  and  had  learned  to  defend  it  by  providing 
thetnfelves  with  proper  armour,  and  fubmitting  to  military  exercifes,  ai.d 
proper  fubordination  in  the  field.  The  war,  on  the  part  of  Edward,  was 
therefore  a  continued  fcene  of  fuccefs  and  victory.  In  1340  he  took  the 
title  of  king  of  France,  ufing  it  in  all  public  a£ls,  and  quartered  the 
arms  of  France  with  his  own,  adding  this  motto  Dicu  fsf  mon 
*<  God  and  my  right.”  At  Crefly,  Auguft  26th,  1346,  above  ico,ooo 
French  were  defeated,  chiefly  by  the  valour  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  who 
was  but  fixteen  years  of  age  (his  father  being  no  more  than  thirty-four) 
though  the  Englifli  did  not  exceed  30,000.'  The  lol's  of  the  French  far 
exceeded  the  number  of  the  Englifli  army,  whofe  lofs  confifted  of  no 
more  than  three  knights  and  one  efquire,  and  about  fifty  private  men. 
The  battle  of  Poidtiers  was  fought  in  1356,  between  the  prince  of  Wales 
and  the  French  king  John,  but  with  greatly  fuperior  advantages  of  num¬ 
bers  on  the  part  of  the  French,  who  were  totally  defeated,  and  their 
king  and  his  favourite  foil  Philip  taken  prifoners.  It  is  thought  that  the 
number  of  French  killed  in  this  battle,  was  double  that  of  all  the  EngMh 
army;  but  the  modefty  and  politenefs  with  which  the  prince  treated  his 
royal  prifoners,  formed  the  blighted  wrea’h  in  his  garland. 

Edward’s  glories  were  not  confined  to  France.  Having  left  his  queen 
Philippa,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Hainaulr,  regent  of  England,  the  had 
the  good  fortune  to  take  prifoner  David  king  of  Scotland,  who  had  ven¬ 
tured  to  invade  England  about  fix  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Crefly  was 
fought,  and  remained  a  prifoner  eleven  years.  Thus  Edward  had  the 
glory  to  fee  two  crowned  heads  his  captives  at  London.  Both  kings 
were  afterwards  ranfomed,  David  for  100,000  marks  and  John  for  three 
millions  of  gold  crowns ;  but  John  returned  to  England,  and  died  at  the 
palace  of  the  Savoy.  After  the  treaty  of  Brctigni,  into  which  Edward 
III.  is  faid  to  have  been  frightned  by  a  dreadful  florm,  bis  fortunes  de¬ 
clined,  He  had  refigned  his  French  dominions  entirely  to  the  prince  of 
Wales,  and  he  funk  in  the  efteem  of  his  fubjedts  at  home,  on  account  of 
his  attachment  to  his  miftrefs,  one  Alice  Pierce.  The  prince  of  Wales, 
commonly  called  the  Black  Prince  *,  from  his  wearing  that  coloured  armour, 
while  he  wasr  making  a  glorious  campaign  in  Spain,  where  he  reinfiated 
Pttcr  the  Cruel  on  that  throne,  was  leized  wirh  a  confumptive  dilorder, 
which  carried  him  off  in  the  year  1372.  His  father  did  not  long  fur- 
vive  him  ;  for  he  died,  difpirited  and  obfeure,  at  Shene  in  Surry,  in  the 
year  1377,  the  65th  of  his  age,  and  5 1  If  of  his  reign. 

No  prince  ever  underftood  the  balance  and  interefts  of  Europe  better 
than  Edward  did,  and  he  was  one  of  the  befl  and  moft  illuftrious  kings 
that  fat  on  the  Englifli  throne.  Having  fet  his- heart  on  the  conqueft  of 
France,  he  gratified  the  more  readily  his  people  in  their  demands,  for 
proteftion  and  fecurity  to  their  liberties  and  properties,  but  he  thereby 
exhauffed  his  regal  dominions  ;  neither  was  his  fucceflor,  when  he 
mounted  the  throne,  fo  powerful  a  prince  as  he  was  in  the  beginning  of 
his  reign.  He  had  the  glory  of  inviting  over  and  protedling  fullers, 
dyers,  weavers,  and  other  artificers  from  Flanders,  and  of  eflabiifiiing 


*  He  was  alfo  the  firft  in  England  that  had  the  title  of  Duke,  being  created  by 
hie  father  duke  of  Cornwall;  and  ever  lince,  the  eldeft  foil  of  the  king bf  England  is 
by  birth  duke  of  Cornwall. 
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the  woollen  manufacture  among  the  Engli(h,  who,  till  his  time  generally 
exported  the  uiuvrought  commodity.  The  rate  of  living  in  his  reign 
feems  to  have  been  much  the  lame  as  in  the  preceding  reign  ;  and 
tew  of  the  Englifh  (hips,  even  of  war,  exceeded  forty  or  fifty  tons.  But 
isotwitbftanding  the  v.'fl  increafe  of  property  in  England,  villanage 
itill  continued  in  the  rot  al,  epdcopal,  and  baronial  manors.  Hiftorians 
are  not  agreed  whether  Edward  made  ufe  of  artillery  in  his  fir  ft  invafion 
of  France,  but  it  certainly  was  well  known  before  his  death.  The  mag¬ 
nificent  caflle  of  Windfor,  was  built  by  Edward  III.  and  his  method  of 
conducing  that  work  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  condition  of  the 
people  in  that  age.  Inftead  of  alluring'  workmen  by  contrails  and  wages, 
he  a  (felled  every  county  in  England  to  lend  him  ft>  many  mafons,  tilers, 
and  carpenters,  as  if  he  bad  been  lev-  ing-  an  army.  Soldiers  were  en- 
lifted  only  for  a  ftiort  time  ;  they  lived  idle  all  the  reft  of  the  year,  and 
commonly  all  the  reft  of  their  lives  ;  one  fuccefsful  campaign  by  pay 
and  plunder,  and  the  ranfom  of  prifoners,  was  fuppefed  to  be  a  i'.mall 
fortune  to  a  man  ;  which  was  a  great  ail  rement  to  enter  into  the  fervice. 
The  wages  of  a  mafter  carpenter  was  limited  through  the  whole  year  to 
three  pence  a  day,  a  common  carpenter  to  two  pence,  money  of  that 
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Dr.  John  Wickliffe  a  iecular  pneft,  educated  at  Oxford,  begin,  in  the 
latter  end  of  this  reign,  to  fpread  the  doctrines  of  reformat!  >n  by  his  dif- 
courfes,  fermons,  and  writings  ;  and  he  made  many  difciples  of  alt  ranks 
and  ftations.  He  was  a  man  of  parts,  learning,  and  piety  ;  and  has  the 
honour  of  being  the  firft  per  fun  in  Europe  who  publicly  called  in  quef- 
tion  thofe  doctrines,  which  had  generally  palled  for  certain  and  undif- 
puted,  during  fo  many  ages.  The  doctrines  of  Wickliffe  being  derived 
from  his  fearch  into  the  iciiptures,  and  into  cccleliaftieal  antiquby,  were 
nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  propagated  by  the  reformers  in  the  lixteenth 
century.  But  though  the  age  ft-emed  ftrongly  diip.ofed  to  receive  them, 
affairs  were  not  yet  fullv  ripe  for  this  great  revolution,  which  was  re- 
ferved  for  a  mote  free  and  enquiring  pe  iod,  that  gave  the  fini filing  blow 
to  Romiftr  fuperflition  in  this  and  many  other  kingdoms  of  Europe.  He 
had  many  friends  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  and  at  court,  and  was  pow¬ 
erfully  protected  againft  the  evil  defigns  of  the  pope  and  biihops,  by 
John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancafter,  one  of  the  king’s  ions,  and  other 
great  men.  His  difciples  were  diftingutfhed  by  the  name  of  Wickliffites 
or  Lollards. 

Richard  II.  fon  of  the  Black  Prince,  was  no  more  than  eleven  years  of 
age  when  he  mounted  the  throne.  The  Englifli  arms  were  then  unfuc- 
cefsful  both  in  France  and  Scotland  ;  but  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe  took 
root  under  the  influence  or  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  the  king’s  unde  and 
one  of  his  guardians,  and  gave  enlarged  notions  ot  liberty  to  the  villains, 
and  lower  ranks  of  people.  The  truth  is,  agriculture  was  then  in  fo 


flouriftiing  a  ftate,  that  corn,  and  other  victuals,  were  fuffered  to  be 


tranfported,  and  the  Englifh  had  fallen  upon  a  way  of  manufacturing, 
for  exportation,  their  leather,  horns,  and  other  native  commodities; 
end  with  regard  to  the  woollen  manufactures,  they  feem  from  records,  to 
have  been  exceeded  by  none  in  Europe.  John  of  Gaunt’s  foreign  con¬ 
nections  with  the  crowns  of  Portugal  and  Spain  were  of  prejudice  to  Eng¬ 
land  :  and  fo  many  men  were  employed  in  unfuccefsful  wars,  that  the 
ccrrfmons  of  England,  like  powder,  receiving  a  lp ark  of  fire,  all  at  once 
Lamed  out  into  rebellion,  under  the  conduct  of  Ball  a  prieft,  Wat  Tyler, 
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Jack  Straw,  and  others,  the  lowed  of  the  people.  The  condudf  of 
rhefe  infurgents  was  very  violent,  and  in  many  refpedls  extremely  un- 
j uldifiable  ;  but  it  cannot  juflly  be  denied,  that  the  common  people  of 
England  then  laboured  under  many  opprellions,  particularly  a  poll-tax , 
and  had  abundant  reafon  to  be  diicontented  with  the  government. 

Richard  was  not  then  above  fixteen,  but  he  adicd  with  great  foirit 
and  wifdom.  He  faced  the  ltorm  of  the  infurgents,  at  the  head  ot  the 
Londoners,  while  Walworth  the  mayor,  and  Philpot  an  alderman,  had 
the  courage  to  put  Tyler,  the  leader  ot  the  maiecontents,  to  death  in  the 
midtt  of  his  adherents.  1  his,  with  the  feafonable  behaviour  of  Richard, 
quelled  the  infurredtion  for  that  time;  but  it  broke  out  with  the  m  >ft 
bloody  effects  in  other  parts  ot  England,  and  though  it  was  fupprdled 
by  making  many  examples  of  E-verity  among  the  infurgents,  yet  the 
common  people  never  afterwards  loft  light  of  their  own  importance,  till 
by  degrees  they  obtained  tbofe  privileges  which  they  now  enjoy.  Had 
Richard  been  a  prince  of  real  abilities,  he  might,  atter  the  fuppreffion  of 
thole  rebels,  have  eftabliftied  the  tranquillity  of  his  dominions  on  a 
fure  foundation ;  but  he  delivered  himfelf  up  to  worthlefs  favourites, 
particularly  Michael  de  la  Pole,  fon  to  a  merchant  of  London,  whom 
he  created  earl  of  Suffolk  and  lord  chan  ellor,  judge  Trefilian,  and 
above  all,  Robert  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  whom  he  created  marquis  * 
of  Dublin  archduke  of  Ireland.  They  were  obnoxious  both  to  the  par¬ 
liament  and  people,  and  Richard  Hooped  in  vain  to  the  moft  ignoble  mea- 
fures  to  fave  them.  They  were  attainted  and  condemned  to  fuffer  as  trai¬ 
tors.  The  chief  juftice  Trefilian  was  banged  at  Tyburn  ;  but  de  la  Pole, 
and  the  duke  of  Ireland,  efcaped  abroad,  where  they  died  in  obfeurity. 
Richard  then  allbciated  to  himfelf  a  new  fet  of  favourites.  His  people 
and  great  lords  again  took  up  arms,  and  being  headed  by  the  duke  of 
Gloucefter,  the  king’s  uncle,  they  forced  Richard  once  more  into  terms ; 
but  being  inlincere  in  all  his  compliances,  he  was  upon  the  point  of  be¬ 
coming  more  defpotic  than  any  king  of  England  ever  had  been,  when  he 
loft  his  crown  and  life  by  a  hidden  cataflrophe. 

A  quarrel  happened  between  the  duke  of  Hereford,  fon  to  the  duke 
of  Lancailer,  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk ;  and  Richard  banilhed  them 
both,  with  particular  marks  of  injullice  to  the  former,  who  now  became 
duke  of  Lancafter  by  his  father’s  death.  Richard  carrying  over  a  great 
army  to  quell  a  rebellion  in  Ireland,  a  flrong  party  formed  in  England, 
the  natural  relult  of  Richard’s  tyranny,  who  offered  the  duke  of  Lau- 
cafter  the  crown.  He  landed  from  France  at  Ravenfpur  in  Yorkfhire, 
and  was  foon  at  the  head  of  6o,ooo  men,  all  of  them  Englifb.  Richard 
hurried  back  to  England,  where  his  troops  refilling  to  fight,  and  his 
fubjedfs,  whom  he  had  affedted  to  defpile,  generally  deferring  him,  he 
was  made  prifooer  with  no  mote  than  twenty  artendants  ;  and  beinf  car¬ 
ried  to  London,  he  was  depol'ed  in  full  parliament,  upon  a  formal  charge 
of  t)  tanny  and  rmfeondudb  ;  and  foon  after  he  is  fuppoled  to  have  been 
ftarved  to  death  in  prifotr,  in  the  year  1399,  the  3 ^.th  of  his  age,  and 
the  23d  of  his  reign.  He  h  id  no  iffue  by  either  of  his  two  marriages. 

Though  the  nobility  of  England  were  pofltiTed  of  great  power  at  the 
time  of  this  revolution,  yet  we  do  not  find  that  it  abated  the  influence  of 
the  commons.  Fney  had  the  courage  to  remonfirate  boldly  in  paili.unent. 

,ll  ■■■■'■■"  —  ■  -  -  -  - - * - - -  - . 

*  The  firft  who  bore  the  title  of  Marquis  in  England. 
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again#  the  ufury,  which  was  but  too  much  pradifed  in  England,  and 
other  abufes  of  both  clergy  and  laity  ;  and  the  deitrudion  ot  the  feudal 
powers  foon  followed. 

Henry  the  Fourth  *,  fon  of  John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancafter,  fourth 
fm  of  Edward  III.  being  Jettled  on  the  throne  of  England,  in  prejudice 
of  the  elder  branches  of  Edward  III. ’s  family,  the  great  nobility  were 
in  hopes  that  this  glaring  deleft  in  his  title  would  render  him  dependent 
upon  them.  At  fir  ft  fome  confpiracies  were  formed  againft  him  among 
his  great  men,  as  the  dukes  of  Surry  and  Exeter,  the  earls  of  Gloucefter 
and  Salifbury,  and  the  archbifhop  of  York  ;  bur  be  crulhed  them  by  his 
activity  and  fteadinefs,  and  laid  a  plan  for  reducing  their  overgrown 
power.  This*  was  underftood  by  the  Percy  family,  the  greateft  in  the 
north  of  England,  who  complained  of  Henry  having  deprived  them  of 
fome  Scotch  pnfoners,  whom  they  had  taken  in  battle  ;  and  a  dangerous 
rebellion  broke  out  under-  the  old  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  his  fon 
the  famous  Henry  Percy,  furnamed  Hotlpur,  but  it  ended  in  the  defeat 
of  the  rebels,  chiefly  by  the  valour  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  With  equal 
good  fortune,  Henry  fuppteffed  the  infurrection  of  the  Welch,  under 
Owen  Gler.dower ;  and  by  his  prudent  concetfions  to  his  parliament,  to 
the  commons  particularly,  he  at  laft  conquered  all  opposition,  while,  to 
falve  the  defect  of  his  title,  the  parliament  entailed  the  crown  upon  him, 
and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten,  thereby  {hutting  out 
all  female  1’ucceflion.  The  young  duke  of  Roth  fay,  heir  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland  (afterwards  James  I.  of  that  kingdom),  falling  a  prifoner 
Into  Henry’s  h  uds  about  thi  rime,  was  of  infinite  i'ervice  to  his  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  ’or fore  his  de  nh,  which  happened  in  1413,  in  the  46th  year 
or  his  age,  and  :  3 t'n  of  h  s  reign,  he  had  the  fatisfadion  to  fee  his  fon. 
and  fucceffor,  the  prince  of  Wales,  difengage  himfelf  fiom  many  youth¬ 
ful  follies,  which  till  then  haddifgraced  his  condud. 

The  Englifh  marine  was  now  l'o  greatly  increafed,  that  we  find  an 
Englifh  vcfiel  of  200  tons  in  the  Baltic,  and  many  other  fhips  of  equal 
burden,  carrying  on  an  immenfe  trade  all  over  Europe,  but  with  the 
Hanl'e  towns  in  particular.  With  regard  to  public  liberty,  Henry  IV.  as 
I  have  already  hinted,  was  the  firft  prince  who  gave  the  different  orders 
in  parliament,  efpecially  that  of  the  commons,  the ir  due  weight.  It  is 
however  a  little  furprifing,  that  learning  was  at  this  time  at  a  much  lower 
pals  in  England,  and  all  over  Europe,  than  it  had  been  200  years  before. 
Billiops,  when  teftifying  fy nodal  ads,  were  often  forced  to  do  it  by  proxy 
in  the  following  terms,  viz.  “  As  I  cannot  read  myfelf,  N.  N.  hath 
lubfcribed  for  me;  or,  As  my  lord  bifhop  cannot  write  himfelf,  at  his 
requeft  I  have  fubferibed.”  By  the  influence  of  the  court  and  the  in- 


*  The  throne  being  now  vacant,  the  duke  of  Lancafter  ftepped  forth,  and  having 
eroffed  himfelf  on  his  forehead  and  his  breart,  and  called  upon  the  name  of  Chrift, 
fie  pronounced  thefe  words,  which  1  fhall  give  in  the  original  language,  becaufe  of 
their  Angularity. 

Jn  the  name  of  the  Fadher,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghof ,  I  Henry  of  Lancafer ,  challenge  this  rrwmt 
rJ  Yh „land,!,  and  the  crown,  1 with  all  the  membris,  and  the  appurtenances',  als  I  that  am  defeen- 
dit  hy  tight  lin  of  the  blodc  (meaning  a  claim  in  right  of  his  mother)  coming  from  the  gude 
linn  Henry  therde  and  throve  that  right  that  God  of  his  grace  hath  feni  me,  with  belpe  of  kyn, 
and  of  my  f resides,  io  recover  it ;  the  which  rtzume  zuas  in  poynt  to  be  undone  by  defaut  of  go¬ 
vernance,  and  oudojing  of  the  gude  lanues. 
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trigues  of  the  clergy,  an  a£f  was  obtained  in  the  feffions  of  parliament 
1401  for  the  burning  of  heretics,  occafioned  by  the  great  increale  of  the 
Wickliflites  or  Lollards  ;  and  immediately  after,  one  Sawtre,  parifh- 
p lie  11  of  St.  Ofithe  in  London,  was  burnt  alive  by  the  king’s  writ,  di¬ 
rected  to  the  mayor  and  fherifts  of  London. 

The  balance  of  trade  with  foreign  parts  was  h  gain  ft  England  at  the 
acceffion  of  Henry  V.  in  1413,  fo  greatly  had  luxury  increafed.  The 
Lollards,  or  the  followers  of  Wickliffe,  were  exeeflively  numerous,  and 
fir  John  Oldcaille,  and  lord  Cobham,  having  joined  them,  it  was  pretended 
that  he  had  agreed  to  put  himfelf  at  their  head,  with  a  defign  to  overturn 
the  government ;  but  this  appears  to  have  been  a  groundlels  accufation, 
from  a  bloody  zeal  of  the  clergy,  though  he  was  put  to  death  in  confe- 
quence  of  it.  His  only  real  crime  feems  to  have  been  the  fpirit  with 
which  he  oppofed  the  fuperflition  of  the  age,  and  he  was  the  firli  of  the 
nobility  who  fullered  on  account  of  religion.  Henry  was  about  this 
time  engaged  in  a  conteft  with  France,  which  he  had  many  incitements 
for  invading.  He  demanded  a  reflitution  of  Normandy,  and  other  pro¬ 
vinces  that  had  been  raviflied  from  England  in  the  preceding  reigns  ;  al- 
fo  the  payment  of  certain  arrears  due  for  king  John’s  ranfom  lincc  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  and  availing  himfelf  of  the  diftraded  (late  of  that 
kingdom  by  the  Orleans  and  Burgundy  faffions,  he  invaded  it,  where  he 
firfi  took  Harfleur,  and  then  defeated  the  French  in  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court,  which  equalled  thofe  of  Crefiy  and  Poicftiers  in  glory  to  the  Eng- 
lifli,  but  exceeded  them  in  its  eonfequences,  on  account  of  the  va(l  num¬ 
ber  of  French  princes  of  the  blood,  and  other  great  noblemen,  who  were 
there  killed.  Henry,  who  was  as  great  a  politician  as  a  warrior,  made 
fuch  alliances,  and  divided  the  French  among  themfelves  fo  effectually, 
that  he  forced  the  queen  of  France,  whole  hufbnnd  Charles  VI.  was  a 
lunatic,  to  agree  to  his  marrying  her  daughter,  the  princefs  Catharine, 
to  difinherit  the  dauphin,  and  to  declare  Henry  regent  of  France  during 
her  hufband’s  life,  and  him  and  his  iftue  fuccefl'ors  to  the  French  mo¬ 
narchy,  which  muft  at  this  time  have  been  exterminated,  had  not  the 
Scots  (though  their  king  ftill  continued  Henry’s  captive)  furnifhed  the 
dauphin  with  vaft  fupplies,  and  preierved  the  French  crown  for  his  head. 
Henry  however  made  a  trumphial  entry  into  Pari=,  where  the  dauphin 
was  proferibed  ;  and  after  receiving  the  fealty  of  the  French  nobility, 
he  returned  to  England  to  leavy  a  force  that  might  crulh  the  dauphin  and 
his  Scotch  auxiliaries.  He  probably  would  have  been  faccefsful  had  he 
not  died  of  a  pleuretic  diforder,  1422,  the  34th  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
1  Oth  of  his  reign. 

Henry  V.’s  vaft  fuccefles  in  France  revived  the  trade  of  England,  and 
at  the  fame  time  increafed  and  eflablifhed  the  privileges  and  libeities  of 
the  Englifh  commonalty.  As  he  died  when  he  was  only  thirty-four  years 
of  age,  it  is  hard  to  fay,  if  he  had  lived,  whether  he  might  not  have  given 
■the  law  to  all  the  continent  of  Europe,  which  was  then  greatly  diffract¬ 
ed  by  the  divilions  among  its  princes ;  but  whether  this  would  have  been 
offervice  or  prejudice  to  the  growing  libeities  to  the  Englifh  fubjeefs,  vvt; 
cannot  determine. 

By  an  authentic  and  exa£f  account  of  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the 
crown  during  this  reign,  it  appeals  that  they  amounted  only  10  55,7141. 
a  year,  which  is  nearly  the  fame  with  the  revenues  in  Henry  III .’s  time, 
and  the  kings  of  England  had  neither  become  much  richer  nor  poorer  in 
the  courfe  of  zoo  years.  The  ordinary  expences  of  the  government 
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amounted  to  52,507!.  fo  that  the  king  had  of  Turpins  only  3,2071.  for  the 
fupport  of  his  houfhold,  for  his  wardrobe,  for  the  expeuce  of  embaffics, 
and  other  articles.  This  Cam  was  not  nearly  fufficient  even  in  time  of 
peace  ;  and  to  carry  on  his  wars,  this  great  conqueror  was  reduced  to 
many  miferable  drifts  ;  he  borrowed  from  all  quarters ;  he  pawned  his 
jewels  and  fometimes  the  crown  itlelf :  he  ran  in  arrears  to  his  army; 
and  he  was  often  obliged  to  (lop  in  the  midft  of  his  career  of  vidtorv^ 
and  to  grant  a  truce  to  the  enemy.  I  mention  thele  particulars  that  the 
reader  may  judge  ot  the  fimpluity  and  temperance  of  our  predeccfTors 
three  centuries  ago,  when  the  expences  of  the  greateft  king  in  Europe 
were fcarcely  equal  to  the  penfion  of  a  fuperannuated  courtier  of  the  pre¬ 
fen  t  age. 

It  required  a  prince  equally  able  with  Henry  IV.  and  V.  to  confirm 
the  title  of  the  Lmcafter  houfe  to  the  throrie  of  England.  Elenry  VI. 
furnamed  of  Windfor,  was  no  more  than  nine  months  old,  when,  in 
confequence  of  the  trea'y  of  Troves,  concluded  by  his  father  with  the 
French  court,  he  was  proclaimed  king  of  France  as  well  as  England. 
He  was  under  the  tuition  of  his  two  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Bedford  and 
G'oucefler,  both  of  them  princes  of  great  accomplifliments,  virtues,  and 
courage,  but  unable  to  preferve  their  brother’s  conquefis.  Upon  the 
death  of  Charles  VI.  the  affedlions  of  the  French  for  his  family  revived 
in  the  perfon  of  his  fon  and  (uecefior,  Charles  VI 1.  The  duke  of  Bed¬ 
ford,  who  was  regent  of  France,  performed  many  glorious  actions,  and 
at  laid  laid  liege  to  Orleans,  which,  if  taken,  would  have  completed  the 
conqueft  of  France.  The  (iege  was  rmfed  by  the  valour  and  good  con- 
dudt  of  the  maid  of  Orleans,  a  phenomenon  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in 
hiftory,  fhe  being  born  of  the  lowed  extradtion,  and  bred  a  cow-keeper, 
and  fometimes  a  helper  in  (tables  in  public  inns.  She  mull  notwithftand- 
ing  have  pofitfted  an  amazing  fund  of  lagacity  as  well  as  valour.  After 
an  unparalleled  train  of  heroic  adtions,  and  placing  the  crown  upon  her 
fovereign's  head,  (lie  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  Englifh  in  making  a  (ally 
during  the  (iege  of  Compeigne,  who  butnc  her  alive  for  a  witch  at  Roan, 
May  30,  1431. 

The  death  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  and  the  agreement  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  the  great  ally  of  the  Englifh,  with  Charles  VII.  contributed 
to  the  entire  ruin  of  the  Englifh  intereft  in  France,  and  the  lofs  of  all 
their  fine  provinces  in  that  kingdom,  notwithstanding  the  amazing  cou¬ 
rage  of  Talbot,  the  firft  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  and  their  other  officers. 
The  capital  misfortune  of  England,  at  this  time,  was  its  difunion  at 
home.  The  duke  of  G'louccfter  loft  his  authority  in  the  government, 
and  the  king  married  Margaret  of  Anjou,  daughter  to  the  needy  king  of 
Sicily;  a  woman  of  a  high  fpirit,  but  an  implacable  dii'polition  ;  while' 
the  cardinal  of  Winchefler,  urho  was  the  richeft  fubjedLin  England,  if 
not  in  Europe,  preiided  at  the  head  of  the  treafury,  and  by  his  avarice 
ruined  the  intereft  of  England,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  "Next  to  the 
cardinal,  the  duke  of  York,  u.'ho  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  was 
the  mod  powerful  fubjedt  in  England.  He  was  defeended  by  the  mo¬ 
ther’s  fide  from  Lionel,  an  elder  (on  of  Edward  IK.  and  prior  in  claim 
to  the  reigning  king,  who  was  defeended  from  John  of  Gaunt,  Edward’s 
youngeft  fon  ;  and  he  affedled  to  keep  up  the  diflindtion  of  a  white  rofe; 
that  of  the  houle  of  Lancafier  being  red.  It  is  certain  that  he  paid  no 
regard  to  the  parliamentary  entail  of  the  crown  upon  the  reigning  family, 
aad  he  loft  no  opportunity  of  forming  a  party  to  after t  his  right,  but  adted 
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at  firit  with  the  moll  profound  diflimulation.  The  duke  of  Suffolk  was  a 
favourite  of  the  queen,  who  was  a  profefied  enemy  to  the  duke  of  York, 
but  being'  impeached  in  parliament,  he  was  banilhed  for  five  years,  and 
had  his  head  ftruck  off  on  board  a  lhip,  by  a  common  failor.  This  was 
followed  by  an  infuriection  of  2C,oco  Kentifh-men,  headed  by  one  Jack 
(Jade,  a  man  ot  low  condition,  who  fent  to  the  court  a  lift  of  grievances  ; 
but  he  was  defeated  by  the  valour  of  the  citizens  of  London,  and  the 
queen  feemed  to  be  perfectly  fecure  againft  the  duke  of  York.  The  in¬ 
glorious  management  of  the  Englifh  affairs  in  France  befriended  him, 
and  upon  his  arrival  in  England  from  Ireland,  lie  found  a  ftrong  party  of 

the  nobility  his  fiends,  but  being  considered  as  the  fomenter  of  Cade’s 
rebellion,  he  profefied  the  muff  profound  reverence  to  Henry. 

The  peTons  in  high  power  and  reputation  in  Eng'and,  next  to  the 
duke  of  York,  were  the  earl  of  Salifbury,  and  his  fon  the  earl  of  War¬ 
wick.  The  latter  had  the  greattft  land  ellate  of  any  fubjebl  in  England, 
and  his  vaft  abilities,  joined  to  fome  virtues,  rendered  him  equally  popu¬ 
lar.  Both  father  and  fon  were  fecretly  on  the  fide  of  York  ;  and  dur  ng 
a  fit  of  iilnefs  of  the  king  that  duke  was  made  protestor  of  the  realm. 
Both  tides  now  prepared  for  arms,  and  the  king  recovering,  the  queen, 
with  wonderful  activity  uffembled  an  army;  but  the  royalifts  were  de¬ 
feated  in  the  fir  ft  battle  of  St.  Alban’s,  and  the  king  himfelf  was  taken 
piifoner.  The  duke  of  York  was  once  more  declared  protestor  of  the 
kingdom  ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  the  queen  lefumed  all  her  influence 
in  the  government,  and  the  king,  though  bis  weakneis  became  every  day 
more  and  more  vi fable,  recovered  all  bis  authority. 

The  duke  of  York  upon  this  threw  off  the  mafk,  and  in  14^9,  he  ooen- 
ly  claimed  the  crown,  and  the  queen  was  again  defeated  by  the  ear!  of 
Warwick,  who  was  now  called  the  king-maker.  A  parliament  upon  this 
being  aflembled,  it  was  enabled,  that  Henry  fbould  poffefs  the  throne  for 
life,  but  that  the  duke  of  York  fliould  lucceed  him,  to  the  exclufion  of 
all  Henry’s  iffue.  All,  excepting  the  magnanimous  queen,  agreed  to 
this  compromife.  She  lerreated  northwards,  and  the  king  being  ftill  a 
prifoner,  file  pleaded  his  caufefo  well,  that,  affembling  a  frefh  army,  fl’.e 
fought  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  where  the  duke  of  York  was  defeated 
and  (Lin  in  1460. 

It  is  preity  extraordinary,  that  though  the  duke  of  York  and  his  pat  ty 
openly  ulferted  his  claim  to  the  crown,  they- ftill  profeffeJallegiar.ee  to 
Henry  ;  but  the  duke  of  York’s  fon,  afterwards  Edward  IV.  prepared 
to  revenge  his  father’s  death,  and  obtained  feveial  victories  over  the  roy- 
alifts.  The  queen,  however,  advanced  towards  London,  and  defeating 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  fecond  battle  of  St.  Alban’s.,  flue  delivered 
her  hufband  ;  but  the  d borders  committed  by  her  northern  troops  difguft- 
ed  the  Londoners  flo  much,  that  file  durft  not  enter  London,  where  the 
duke  of  York  was  received  on  the  28th  of  February,  j  46  j ,  while  the 
queen  and  her  hufband  were  obliged  to  retreat  northwards.  She  foon 
raffed  another  army,  and  tought  the  battle  of  Towton,  the  m  >(i  bloody 
perhaps  that  ever  happened  in  any  civil  war.  ‘  After  prodigies  of  valour 
had  been  performed  on  both  fides,  the  victory  rem  ined  with  voung  kino- 
Edward,  and  near  40,000  men  lay  dead  on  the  field  of  b.attl-/  Margaret 
and  her  hufband  were  once  more  obliged  to  fly  to  Scotland,  where  they 
met  with  a  genetous  protection. 

Jt  may  be  proper  to  obierve,  that  this  civil  war  was  carried  on  with 
greater  animofity  than  any  perhaps  ever  known.  Margaret  was  a  bioad- 
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thirfty  as  her  opponents,  and  when  pri  Toners  on  either  fide  were  made, 
their  deaths,  especially  if  they  were  of  any  rank,  were  deferred  only  for 
a  few  hours. 

Margaret  by  the  eonceffions  {he  made  to  the  Scots,  foon  raifed  a  frefli 
army  there,  and  in  the  north  of  England,  but  met  with  defeat  upon  de¬ 
feat,  till  at  laft  herhufband,  the  unfortunate  Henry,  w'as  carried  prifonef 
to  London. 

The  duke  of  York,  now  Edward  IV.  being  crowned  on  the  29th  of 
June,  fell  in  love  wiih,  and  privately  married  Elizabeth,  the  widow  of 
lir  John  Gray,  though  he  bad  Tome  time  before  lent  the  earl  of  War¬ 
wick  to  demand  the  king  of  France’s  filler  in  marriage,  in  u'hich  embalTy 
he  was  fuccefsful,  and  nothing  remained  but  the  bringing  over  the  prin- 
cefs  into  England.  When  the  fecret  of  Edward’s  marriage  broke  out, 
the  haughty  earl  deeming  himfelf  affronted,  returned  to  England  inflam¬ 
ed  with  rage  and  indignation ;  and  from  being  Edward’s  bell  friend  be¬ 
came  his  mod  formidable  enemy,  and  gaining  over  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
Edward  was  made  prifoner,  but  elcaping  from  his  confinement,  the  earl 
of  Warwick,  and  the  French  king,  Lewis  XL  declared  for  the  reftora- 
tion  of  Henry,  who  was  replaced  on  the  throne,  and  Edward  narrowly 
efcaped  to  Holland.  Returning  from  thence,  he  advanced  to  London 
under  pretence  of  claiming  his  dukedom  of  York  ;  but  being  received 
into  the  capital,  he  refumed  the  exercife  of  royal  authority,  made  king 
Henry  once  more  his  prifoner,  and  defeated  and  killed  Warwick,  in  the 
battle  of  Barnet.  A  few  days  after  he  defeated  a  frefli  army  of  Lan- 
caftrians,  and  made  queen  Margaret  prifoner,  together  with  her  fon 
prince  Edward,  whom  Edward’s  brother,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  mur¬ 
dered  in  cold  blood,  as  he  is  Laid  (but  with  no  great  ftiew  of  probability) 
to  have  done  his  father  Henry  VI.  then  a  prifoner  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  a  few  days  after,  in  the  year  1471.  Edward  being  now  fettled 
en  the  throne,  was  guilty  of  the  utmoft  cruelty  to  all  the  Laneaftriati 
party,  whom  he  put  to  death,  whenever  he  could  find  them,  io  that  they 
were  threatened  with  utter  extermination. 

The  great  objedt  of  his  vengeance  was  Henry,  earl  of  Richmond. 
He  was  defeended  from  John  Beaufort,  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  earl  of  So- 
merfet,  who  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  John  of  Gaunt,  by  his  laft  wife  Ca¬ 
therine  Swineford,  but  born  in  adultery,  during  her  hufoand’s  life-time. 
This  difability,  however,  was  afterwards  removed  both  by  the  pope  and 
by  the  parliament,  and  the  defeendants  of  John  of  Gaunt,  by  that  lady, 
as  far  as  could  be  done,  were  declared  legitimate.  The  laft  lord,  John 
duke  of  Somerfet,  left  a  daughter,  Margaret,  who  was  married  to  Ed¬ 
mund  Tudor,  earl  of  Richmond,  fon  of  the  widow  of  Henry  V.  by 
Owen  Tudor,  a  Welch  gentleman  whom  file  fo  far  defeended  as  to  marry  ; 
and  their  fon  was  Henry,  earl  of  Richmond  (afterwards  Henry  VII.), 
who,  at  the  time  I  treat  of,  lived  in  France,  to  fecure  himlelf  from  the 
cruelty  of  Edward.  The  reader  may  fee,  from  the  detail  of  this  im¬ 
portant  genealogy,  that  the  young  earl  of  Richmond  .had  not  the  fmall- 
eft  claim  in  blood  (even  fuppofing  the  illegitimacy  of  his  anceftors  had 
been  removed)  to  the  crown  of  England. 

The  kingdom  of  England  was,  in  1474,  in  a  deplorable  fituation. 
The  king  was  immerfed  in  expence  and  criminal  luxuries,  in  which  he 
was  imitated  by  his  great  men  ;  who,  to  ftupport  their  extravagancies, 
became  penfioners  to  the  French  king.  The  parliament  feemed  to  aft 
only  as  the  executioners  of  Edward’s  bloody  mandates.  The  beft  blood 
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in  England  was  fhed  on  fcaftolds ;  and  even  the  duke  of  Clarence  fell  a 
victim  to  his  brother’s  jealoufy;  Edward,  partly  to  arnufe  the  public 
and  paitly  to  fupply  the  vail  expenccs  of  his  court,  pretended  fometimes 
to  quarrel,  and  l'ometimes  to  treat  with  France  :  but  his  irregularities 
brought  him  to  his  death  (1483)  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  reign, 
and  forty-fecond  of  his  age. 

Notwithftanding  the  turbulence  of  the  times,  the  trade  and  manufac¬ 
tures  of  England,  particularly  the  woollen,  increafed  during  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.  So  early  as  1440,  a  navigation  adf  was 
thought  of  by  the  Englifh,  as  the  only  means  to  pieferve  to  themfelves 
thebenefit  of  being  the  foie  carriers  of  their  own  inerchandife ;  but  fo¬ 
reign  influence  prevented  Henry’s  palling  the  bill  for  that  purpofe.  The 
invention  of  priming,  which  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  imported 
into  England  by'  William  Caxton,  and  which  received  fortie  countenance 
from  Edward,  is  the  chief  glory  of  his  reign  ;  but  learning  in  general 
was  then  in  a  poor  ftate  in  England  The  lord  Tiptoft  was  its  gieat  pa¬ 
tron,  and  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  Englifh  nobleman  who  cultivated 
what  are  now  called  the  belles  lettres.  The  books  printed  by  Caxton  arc 
moflly  re-tranflations,  or  compilations  from  the  French  or  Monkifli  Latin  ; 
but  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  at  the  fame  time,  that  literature  after  this 
period,  made  a  more  rapid  and  general  progrefs  among  the  Englifh  than  it 
did  in  any  other  F.uropean  nation.  The  famous  Littleton,  judge  of  theCom- 
mon  Pleas,  and  Fortelcue,  chancellor  of  England,  flourifhed  at  this  period. 

Edward  IV.  left  two  Ions  by  his  queen,  who  had  exercifed  her  power 
with  no  great  prudence,  by'  having  nobilitated  many  of  her  obfeure  rela¬ 
tions.  Her  eldeft  ion,  Edward  V.  was  about  thirteen  ;  and  his  uncle  the 
duke  of  Gloucefler,  taking  advantage  of  the  queen’s  unpopularity  among 
the  great  men,  found  means  to  baftardize  her  ifliie,  by  adl  of  parliament, 
under  the  fcandalous  pretext  of  a  pre-contraift  between  their  father  and  an¬ 
other  ladyr.  The  duke,  at  the  fame  time,  was  declared  guardian  of  the 
kingdom,  and  at  lafl  accepted  of  the  crown,  which  was  offered  him  by 
the  Londoners ;  having  firft  put  to  death  all  the  nobility  and  great  men, 
whom  he  thought  to  be  well  atfefled  to  the  late  king’s  family.  Whether 
the  king  and  his  brotlur  were  murdered  in  the  Tower,  by  his  diredtion, 
is  doubtful.  The  moft  probable  opinion  is,  that  they'  were  chndeftinely 
fent  abroad  by  his  orders,  and  that  the  elder  died  ;  but  that  the  younger 
furvived,  and  was  the  fame  who  was  well  known  by  the  name  of  Perkin 
Wat  beck.  Be  this  as  it  will,  the  Englifh  were  prepofiefled  fo  ftrongly 
again  ft  Richard,  as  being  the  murderer  of  his  nephews,  that  the  eari  of 
Richmond,  who  liill  remained  in  France,  carried  on  a  fecret  eorfelpond- 
ence  with  the  remains  of  Edward  IV. ’s  friends,  and  by'  offering  to  marry 
his  elded  daughter,  he  was  encouraged  to  invade  England  at  the  head  of 
about  2G00  foreign  troops  ;  but  they  were  foon  joined  by'  7000  Englifh 
■and  Welch.  A  battle  between  him  and  Richard,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
15,000  men,  c-nfued  at  Bolworth  ffeld,  in  which  Richard,  after  difplay-- 
ing  moft  aftonifhing  acts  of  perfonal  valour,  was  killed,  having  been  firft 
abandoned  by  a  main  divilion  of  his  army,  under  lord  Stanley  and  his 
brother,  in  tire  year  1485. 

There  can  fcarcely  be  a  doubt  but  that  t’ne  crimes  of  Richard  have 
:been  exaggerated  by  hiftorians.  He  was  exemplary  in  his  diftributive 
ju llice.  He  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  the  great  barons,  whole  oppteliions 
he  abolifhed,  and  was  a  father  to  the  common  people.  He  founded  ihe 
focicrv  of  heralds;  an  infli  ution,  which,  in  his  time,  was  found  itecef- 
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lary  fo  prevent  difputes  among  great  families.  During  his  reign,  fhort  as 
it  was,  we  have  repeated  inftances  of  his  relieving  cities  and  corporations 
that  had  gone  into  decay.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  hardware  manufadhues  of  all  kinds,  and  for  preventing  their  being 
imported  into  England,  no  fewer  than  feventy-two  different  kinds  being 
prohibited  importation  by  one  ad.  He  was  the  firft  Englifli  king  who 
appointed  a  conful  for  the  fuperintendency  of  Englifli  commerce  abroad  ; 
one  Strozzi  being  nominated  tor  Pifa,  with  an  income  of  the  fourth  part 
of  one  per  cent,  on  all  goods  of  Engliflimen  imported  to,  or  exported 
from  thence.  I  (hall  not  enter  into  the  fubjed  of  the  concern  he  had  in 
the  fuppofed  murder  of  his  two  nephews,  but  only  obferve,  that  the  tem¬ 
porizing  parliament  by  baftardizing  them,  cut  them  off  from  the  fuccef- 
lion  of  the  crown. 

Though  the  fame  ad  of  baftardy  affeded  the  daughters,  as  well  as  the 
fons  of  the  late  king,  yet  no  difputes  were  raifed  upon  the  legitimacy  of 
the  piincefs  Elizabeth,  eldefl daughter  to  Edward  IV.  and  who,  as  had  been 
before  concerted,  married  Henry  of  Lancaftcr,  earl  of  Richmond,  thereby 
uniting  both  houfet,  which  happily  put  an  end  to  the  long  and  bloody  wars 
between  the  contending  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafler.  Henry,  however, 
reded  his  right  upon  conquetf,  and  feemed  to  pay  little  regard  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  his  marriage.  He  was  the  mod  fagacious  monarch  that  ever 
had  reigned  in  England;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  the  mod  jealous  of  his 
power  ;  for  he  (hut  up  the  earl  of  Warwick,  fon  to  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
brother  to  Edward  IV.  a  clofe  prifimer  in  the  Tower,  though  he  was  but 
a  boy,  and  though  nothing  was  alledged  againil  him  but  his  propinquity 
to  the  hou'e  of  York.  He  was  the  firft  who  inftituted  that  guard  called 
Yeomen ,  which  dill  fubfifts,  and,  in  imitation  of  his  predeceffor,  he  gave 
an  irrecoverable  blow  to  the  dangerous  privileges  affirmed  by  the  barons, 
in  abolifhing  liveries  and  retainers,  by  which  every  malefador  could  {bet¬ 
ter  himfelf  ftom  the  law,  on  affuming  a  nobleman’s  livery,  and  attend¬ 
ing  his  perfon.  Some  rebellions  happened  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
but  they  were  eafily  fuppreffed  ;  a,  was  the  impodure  of  Lambert  Simnel, 
who  pretended  to  be  the  imprifoned  earl  of  Warwick  ;  Simnel  was  taken 
prifoner,  and  after  being  employed  in  the  king’s  kitchen,  was  made  one 
of  his  falconers.  The  defpotic  court  of  dar-chamber  owed  its  original  to 
Henry  ;  but  at  the  fame  time,  it  mud  be  acknowledged,  that  he  paffed 
many  ads,  efpecially  for  trade  and  navigation,  that  were  highly  for  the 
benefit  of  his  fubjeds.  They  expreffed  their  gratitude  by  the  great  Ap¬ 
plies  and  benevolence  they  afforded  him,  and,  as  a  fuddling  droke  to  the 
feudal  tenures,  an  ad  paffed  by  which  the  barons  and  gentlemen  of  landed 
intered  were  at  liberty  to  fell  and  mortgage  their  lands,  without  fines  or 
licences  for  the  alienation. 

This,  if  we  regard  its  confequences,  is  perhaps  the  mod  important  ad 
that  ever  paffed  in  an  EngliOi  parliament,  though  its  tendency  feems 
only  to  have  been  known  to  the  politic  king.  Luxury  by  the  increafe 
of  rade,  and  the  difeovery  of  America,  had  broken  with  irrefiftible 
force  into  England,  and  monied  property  being  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
the  commons,  the  edates  of  the  bar< m s  became  theirs,  but  without  any 
of  their  dangerous  pdvUeges;  and  thus  the  baronial  powers  were  foon 
extinguifhed  in  England. 

Henry,  after  encountering  and  furmounting  many  difficulties  both  in 
France  and  Ireland,  was  attacked  in  the  poffeffion  of  his  throne  by  a 
young  man,  one  Perkin  Warbeck,  who  pretended  to  be  the  duke  of 
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York,  fecond  fon  to  Edward  IV.  and  was  acknowledged  as  fuch  by  the 
duchefs  of  Burgundy,  Edward’s  filler.  We  lhall  not  follow  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  this  young  man,  which  were  various  and  uncommon  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  many  of  the  Englilh,  with  the  courts  of  France  and  Scot¬ 
land,  believed  him  to  be  what  he  pretended.  Henry  endeavoured  to 
prove  the  death  of  Edward  Y.  and  his  brother,  but  never  did  it  to  the 
public  fatisfadlion  ;  and  though  James  IV.  of  Scotland  difmifled  Perkin 
out  of  his  dominions,  being  engaged  ,in  a.  treaty  of  marriage  with  Hen¬ 
ry’s  elaeft  daughter,  yet  by  the  kind  manner  in  which  he  entertained 
and  difiniffed  him,  it  is  plain  that  he  believed  him  to  be  the  real  duke  of 
York,  efpecially  as  he  refufed  to  deliver  up  his  perfon,  which  he  might 
have  done  with  honour,  had  he  thought  him  an  impoftor.  Perkin,  after 
various  unfortunate  adventures,  fell  into  Henry’s  hands,  and  was  fhut 
up  in  the  Tower  of  London,  from  whence  he  endeavoured  to  eftape 
along  with  the  innocent  earl  of  Warwick,  for  which  Perkin  was  hang¬ 
ed,  and  the  earl  beheaded.  It  is  faid  that  Perkin  made  a  confeifion  of 
his  impoftures  before  his  death ;  but  if  he  did,  it  might  have  been  ex¬ 
torted  from  him,  either  upon  the  hope  of  pardon,  or  the  fear  of  torfute. 
In  1499,  Henry’s  eldelt  fon,  Arthur  prince  of  Wales,  was  married  to 
the  princefs  Catharine  of  Arragon,  daughter  to  the  king  and  queen  ot 
Spain  and  he  dying  foon  after,  fuch  was  Henry’s  reludtance  to  refund 
her  great  dowry,  20c, 000  crowns  of  gold,  that  he  confented  to  her  be¬ 
ing  married  again  to  his  fecond  l’on,  then  prince  of  Wales,  on  pretence 
that  the  firft  match  had  not  been  confummated.  Soon  after,  Henry’s 
eldeft  daughter,  the  princefs  Margaret,  was  fent  with  a  molt  magnificent 
train  to  Scotland,  where  file  was  married  to  James  IV.  Henry,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  1509,  the  5 2d  year  of  his  age, 
and  24th  of  his  reign,  was  poflefled  of  i,Soo,oool.  fterling,  which  is 
equivalent  to  five  millions  at  prefent  ;  fo  that  he  may  be  fuppofed  to 
have  been  mailer  of  more  ready  money  than  all  the  kings  :n  Europe  be- 
fides  poflefled,  the  mints  of  Peru  and  Mexico  being  then  only  beginning 
to  be  worked.  He  was  immoderately  fond  of  replenilhitlg  his  coffers, 

1  and  often  tricked  his  parliament  to  grant  him  lubfidies  for  foreign  alii* 

;  ances,  which  he  intended  not  to  purfue. 

'  I  have  already  mentioned  the  vail  alteration  which  happened  in  the 
1  conllitution  cf  England  during  Henry  VII. ’s  reign.  His  excelfive  love  of 

•  money,  and  his  avarice  was  the  probable  reafon  why  he  did  not  become 
'  mailer  of  the  Weft  Indies,  he  having  the  firft  offer  of  the  difeovery  from 
:  Columbus,  whofe  propofals  being  rejected  by  Henry,  that  great  man. 

;  applied  to  the  court  of  Spain,  and  he  fet  out'  upon  the  difeovery  of  a 

new  world  in  the  year  1492,  which  he  aftedfed  after  a  paflage  of  thirty- 
three  days,  and  took  pofleffion  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  king 
:  and  queen  of  Spain.  Henry  however  made  fome  amends  by  encourag- 
'  ing  Cabot  a  Venetian,  who  difeovered  the  main  land  of  North  America 
‘  in  1498  ;  and  we  may  obferve  to  the  praife  of  this  king,  that  fometimes, 

•  in  order  to  promote  commerce,  he  lent  to  merchants  fums  of  money 
1  without  interelt,  when  he  knew  that  their  (lock  was  not  fufficient  for 

thofe  enterprises  which  they  had  in  view.  From  the  proportional  prices 
of  living,  produced  by  Madox,  Fleetwood,  and  other  writers,  agricul¬ 
ture  and  breeding  of  cattle  muft  have  been  prodigicufly  advanced  before 
1  Henry’s  death ;  an  inftar.ee  of  this  is  given  in  the  cafe  of  lady  Anne, 
filter  to  Henry’s  queen,  who  had  an  allowance  of  20s.  per  week  for  her 
exhibition,  fuftentatioh,  and  convenient  diet  of  meat  and  dank ;  alio, 
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for  two  gentlewomen,”  one  woman  chi  I J,  one  gentleman,  one  yconiaf), 
and  three  grooms  (in  all  eight  perfims),  cii.  1 1 8d.  per  annum,  tor 
their  wages,  diet,  and  cloathing ;  and  for  she  maintenance  ot  (even 
horfes,  1 61.  9s.  yd.  i.  c.  for  each  horfe  2I.  7s  o  yd.  yearly,  money  being 
Hill  1  i  times  as  weighty  as  our  modern  lilver  coin.  Wheat  was  that  year 
no  more  than  3s*  yd.  a  quarter,  which  anfivers  to  5?.  ot  our  money, 
consequently  it  was  about  feven  times  as  cheap  as  at  pretent  q  fo  that  had 
all  other  necefl'aries  been  equally  cheap,  file  could  have  lived  as  well  as 
on  1260!.  10s.  6d.  of  our  modern  money,  or  ten  times' as  cheap  as  at 
prefent. 

The  fine  arts  were  as  far  advanced  in  England  at  the  acceffion  of 
Henry  VIII.  1509,  as  in  any  European  country,  if  wc  except  Italy  5 
and  perhaps  no  prince  ever  entered  with  greater  advantages  than  he  did 
on  the  exercife  of  royalty.  Yeung,  vigorous,  and  rich,  without  any 
rival,  lie  held  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he 
negledled  thole  advantages  in  commerce,  with  which  his  father  became 
too  lately  acquainted.  Imagining  he  could  not  Hand  in  need  of  a  fup- 
ply,  he  did  not  improve  Cabot’s  difeoveries,  and  he  i offered  the  Eaft  and 
Well  Indies  to  be  engroffed  by  Portugal  a:  d  Spain.  His  vanity  engaged 
him  too  much  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  and  his  flatterers  encou¬ 
raged  him  to  make  preparations  for  the  conqueft  of  all  France.  Thefe 
projects,  and  his  eftablilhing  what  is  properly  called  a  navy  royal ,  tor 
the  permanent  defence  of  the  nation  (a  molt  excellent  meafure),  led  him 
into  incredible  expences.  He  was  on  all  occalions  the  dupe  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Maximilian,  the  pooreff  prince  of  Europe  ;  and  early  in  his  reign 
he  gave  himfelf  alfo  entirely  up  to  the  guidance  of  the  celebrated  car¬ 
dinal  Wolfey,  who  was  the  fon  of  a  butcher  at  Ipfwich,  but  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  made  dean  of  Lincoln  by  Henry  Vil.  While  involved  in 
a  war  with  France,  his  lieutenant  the  earl  of  Surry,  conquered  and 
killed  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  who  had  invaded  England  ;  and  Henry 
became  a  candidate  for  the  German  empire,  during  its  vacancy  ;  but 
foots  reftgned  his  pretenflons  to  Franci  1.  of  France,  and  Charles  of  Au¬ 
stria,  king  of  Spain,  who  was  elected  in  1519.  Henry’s  conduit,  in  the 
long  and  bloody  wars  between  thole  piincts,  was  directed  by  Wolfcy’s 
•  -views  upon  the  popedom,  which  he  hoped  to  gain  by  die  intereff  of 
Charles;  but  finding  himfelf  twice  deceived,  he  perfuaded  his  mailer  to 
declare  himfelf  for  Francis,  who  had  been  taken  prifoncr  at  tiie  battle  of 
Pa  via  Henry,  however,  continued  to  he  the  dupe  of  all  parties,  and 
to  pay  great  part  of  their  expences,  till  at  laft  he  was  forced  to  lay  vaft 
burdens  upon  his  fubjedts. 

Henry  continued  all  this  time  the  great  enemy  of  the  reformation, 
and  the  champion  of  the  popes  of  the  Romifli  church.  He  wrote  a 
book  againft  Luther,  “  of  the  Seven  Sacraments,’'  about  the  year  1521, 
for  which  the  pope  gave  him  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  which 
his  fucccffors  retain  to  ti  is  day  ;  but  about  the  year  15 27,  he  began  fo 
have  fome  fcruples  with  regard  to  the  validity  of  his  marriage  with  his 
brother’s  widow.  I  flutll  not  fay,  how  far  on  this  occafion  he  might  he 
influenced  by  fcruples  of  confidence,  or  averlion  to  the  queen,  or  the 
charms  of  the  famous  Anne  Boleyn,  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen,  whom 
he  married,  before  he  had  obtained  from  Rome  the  proper  bulls  of  di¬ 
vorce  from  the  pope.  The  difficulties  he  met  with  bn  this  procefs  ruined 
Wolfey,  who  died  heart-broken,  after  being  (tripped  of  his  immenfe  power 
and  poffcflions. 

A  per- 
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A  perplexing,  though  nice  conjunction  of  affairs,  it  is  well  known, 
induced  Henry,  nt  la  it  to  throw  ott  all  relation  to,  or  dependence  upon, 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  to  bring  about  a  reformation  ;  in  which,  how¬ 
ever,  many  of  the  Rnmifli  errors  and  fuprrllirions  were  retained.  Henry 
never  could  have  eftedted  this  mighty  meafure,  had  it  not  been  for  his 
dcfpotic  difpolition,  which  bn  ke  out  on  every  occalion.  Upon  a  flight 
fufpicion  of  his  queen’s  inconilancy,  tied  after  a  fharn  tiial,  he  cut  oft' 
her  head  in  the  Tower,  and  put  to  death  Come  of  her  ncareft  relations  ; 
and  in  many  refpeHs  he  acted  in  the  tnoft  arbitrary  manner,  his  willies, 
however  unreafonahle,  being  too  readily  complied  with,  in  con'e.quence 
of  the  fliameful  fervility  of  1: is  parliam  nt  .  The  diflolution  of  the  re* 
ligious  houits,  and  the  immenfe  wealth  that  came  to  Henry  by  feuing 
all  the  eccleiiaftical  property  in  his  kingdom,  enabled  him  to  give  full 
fcope  to  his  languic.ary  difpoli  ion  ;  fo  that  the  heft  and  moil  innocent 
bh  od  of  England  w.  s  (lied  on  fcaffolds,  and  feldom  any  long  time  paffed 
without  being  ma: ked  with  fom?  illullrious  victim  of  his  tyranny. — 
Among  others,-  was  the  agnd  couh tefs  of  Salilbury,  defeended  immedi¬ 
ately  from  Edward  IV.  and  mother  to  cardinal  Pole;  the  marquis  of 
Exeter,  the  lord  Montague,  and  others  of  the  blood  royal,  for  holding 
a  correfpondence  with  that  cardinal. 

His  third  wife  was  Jane  Seymour,  daughter  to  a  gentleman  of  fortune 
and  family  ;  but  file  died  in  bringing  Edward  VE  into  the  world.  His 
fourth 'wife  was  Anne,  lifter  to  the  duke  of  Cleves.  He  dill  ked  her  fo 
much,  that  lie  fearedy  bedded  with  her,  and  obtaining  a  divorce,  he 
fuftcred  her  to  refide  in  England  on  a  pen  lion  of  30  ol.  a  rear.  Elis 
fifth  wife  was  Catherine  Howard,  niece  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  whole 

■  head  he  c  t  off  for  ante-nuptial  incontinancy.  His  laft  wife  was  queen 
:  Catherine  Par,  in  whole  pclleifion  be  died,  after  Hie  had  norrowly  Heaped 
1  being  brought  to  the  flake  for  lreV  religious  opinions,  which  favoured 
Ithc  reformation.  Henry’s  cruelty  increafed  with  his  years,  and  was  nolv 

exercifcd  promilcuoully  on  Protc-flants  and  Catholics.  He  pur  the  brave 
1  earl  of  Surry  to  death  without  a  crime  being  proved  againfl  him  ;  and 
■his  father,  the  duke  of  Norlolk,  mu  ft  have  fuftcred  the  next  day,  had 
:  lie  not  been  fared  by  Henry’s  own' death,  in  1547,  in  the  56th  year  of 
i  his  age,  and  the  38th  of  his  reign. 

I  .  The  ftate  of  England,  during  the  feign  of  Henry  VIII.  is,  by  the 
lielp. of  printing,  too  well  known  to  be  enlarged  upon  here.  His  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  nav.d  fecurity  of  England  is  highly  commendable;  and  it  is 
I  certain  that  he  employed  the  unjuft  and  arbitrary  power  he  frequently 
iafi'umed,  in  many  rel’pcHs  for  the  glory  and  intcreft  of  his  fubjects. 
Without  enquiring  into  bis  religious  motives,  it  mull  be  candidly  con- 
, felled,  that  had  the  reformation  gone  through  all  the  forms  preferibed  by 
£the  laws,  and  the  courts  of  juftice,  it  probably  never  could  have  taken 
,  place,  or  at  leaft  not  tor  many  years  ;  and  whatever  Henry’s  perfonal 
1  crimes  or  failings  might  h-ave  been,  the  partition  he  made  of  the  church’s 
f  property  among  his  courtiers  and  favourites,  and  thereby  refeuing  it 
1  from  dead  hands,  undoubtedly  .promoted  the  prefent  greatnefs  of  Eng- 
s'land.  With  regard  to  learning  and  the  arts,  Henry  was  a  generous  en- 
5  courage r  of  both.  He  gave  a  penfion  to  Erafmus,  which  is  another 
1  name  for  learning  itfelf.  He  brought  to  England,  encouraged,  and  pro- 

■  tedled  Hans  Holbein,  that  excellent  painter  and  architect ;  and  in  bis 
reign  noblemen’s  houfes  began  to  lravd  the  air  of  Italian  magnificence 

1  and  regularity.  He  was  a  conftant  and  generous  friend  to'Cranmer ; 
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and  though  he  was,  upon  the  whole,  rather  whimfical  than  fettled  in 
his  own  principles  of  religion,  he  advanced  and  encduraged  many  who 
became  afterwards  the  inllruments  ot  a  more  pure  reformation. 

In  this  reign  the  Bible  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Englifh.  Wales 
was  united  and  incorporated  with  England.  Ireland  was  created  into  a 
kingdom,  and  Henry  took  the  title  of  king  in  head  of  lord  of  Ireland. 

Edwaid  VI.  was  but  nine  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  father’s 
death  ;  and  after  fome  clilputes  were  over,  the  regency  was  fettled  in  the 
per  foil  of  his  uncle  the.  earl  of  Hertford,  afterwards  the  prote&or,  and 
duke  of  Somerfer,  a  declared  friend  and  patron  of  the  reformation,  and 
a  bitter  enemy  to  the  fee  of  Rome.  Much  of  the  popifh  leaven,  how¬ 
ever,  Itil l  remained  in  the  council,  which  was  embroiled  at  once  with 
France  and  Scotland.  The  protedlor  marched  with  an  army  into  Scot¬ 
land,  to  force  that  people  to  give  their  young  queen  Mary,  only  child 
of  James  V.  in  marriage  to  Edward,  with  a  view  to  unite  the  two  king¬ 
doms  ;  a  meafure  which  the  late  king  had  recommended  with  his  dying 
breath  to  his  executors.  The  protestor  defeated  the  Scots  at  Pink.ey, 
but  the  match  never  took  place;  and  the  tafhons  now  forming  again.lt 
the  protedlor,  obliged  him  to  return  with  his  army  to  England.  His 
own  brother,  who  had  married  the  queen  dowager,  was  at  the  head  of 
bis  enemies ;  and  file  dying,  he  made  his  addrefies  to  the  princefs  Eliza¬ 
beth,  afterwards  queen.  This  gave  a  handle  to  the  protestor,  to  bring  his 
brother,  who  was  lord  admiral,  to  the  block,  where  he  loll  his  head. 

The  reader  is  to  obierve  in  general,  that  the  reformation  was  not  .ef¬ 
fected  without  many  public  difturbances.  The  common  people,  during 
the  reigns  of  Henry  and  Edward,  being  deprived  of  the  vail  relief  they 
had  from  abbeys  and  religious  houfes,  and  being  ejedled  from  their  fmall 
corn-growing  farms,  had  often  taken  arms,  but  had  been  as  often  fupprefl'ed 
by  the  government;  and  feveral  of  thefe  infurreotions  were  ci u filed  in 
this  reign,  A  war,  which  was  now  very  happily  managed,  broke  out 
with  Scotland  :  and  the  protestor,  who  was  upon  the  whole  a  weak,  .but 
confeientious  man,  was  fo  intent  upon  religion,  that  he  was  full  driven 
from  the  helm  of  Hate,  and  then  loll  his  head  upon  a  fcaffold,  by  a  fac¬ 
tion  formed  equally  of  P  a  pi  Its  and  pretended  Proteftants.  Dudley,  who 
was  created  duke  of  Noithumberland,  then  took  the  lead  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  drove  Edward,  who,  though  young,  meant  extremely  well, 
and  was  a  fincere  Proteftant,  into  many  impolitic  a£ls  ;  fo  that  upon  the 
wh  le,  England  made  but  an  inconfiderable  figure  in  his  reign,  com¬ 
pared  with  what  it  had  done  at  other  periods. 

The  reformation,  however,  went  on.  rapidly,  through  the  zeal  of 
Cranmer,  and  others,  iome  of  them  foreign  divines.  In  fome  cafes, 
particularly  with  regal'd  to  the  princefs  Mary,  they  loll  fight  of  that  mo¬ 
deration,  which  the  reformers  had  before  fo  ifrongly  recommended  ;  and 
fome  cruel  languina  y  executions,  on  account  of  religion,  took  place. 
Edward’s  youth  excufed  him  from  blame,  and  his  charitable  endowments, 
as  Bridewell,  and  St.  Thomas’s  hofpitals,  and  alio  fevetal  fchools  which 
ikill  exift  and  flourish,  fhew  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart,  He  died  of  a 
deep  confumption  in  1553,  in  the  1 6th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  7th  of 

his  reign.  .  .  , 

Edward,  on  his  death  bed,  from  his  zeal  for  religion,  had  made  a 
very  unconftitirtionsd  will,  for  he  i'et  afide  his  filter  Mary  from  the  fuc- 
peffion,  which  w.is  claimed  by  lady  Jane  Grey,  daughter  to  t  :C  duchels 
of  Suffolk,  younger  filler  to  Henry  VIII.  This  lady,,  though  Hie  had 
fiercely  peached  her  17th  year,  was  a  prodigy  of  learning  and  virtue  5 
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but  the  bulk  of  the  Englilh  nation  recognifed  the  claim  of  tne  princefs 
Mary,  who  cut  off  lady  Jane’s  head,  and  that  of  her  hufhand  loid  Guild¬ 
ford  Dudley,  fon  to  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  who  alio  fuffered  in  the 

fame  manner.  .  ' 

Mary  being  thus  fettled  on  the  throne,  fupprefiedan  inlurrection  under 
Wyat,  and  proceeded  like  a  female  fury  to  re-eftablilh  popery,  which  flic 
did  all  over  England.  She  recalled  cardinal  Pole  from  banifhment,  mace 
him  inftrumental  in  her  cruelties,  and  lighted  up  the  flames  of  perfecu- 
tion,  in  which  archbilhop  Crantner,  the  bifhops  Ridley,  hoopei,  and 
Latimer,  and  many  other  illuftrious  confeffois  of  the  Englilh  tcfotn  ed 
church,  were  confumed  ;  not  to  mention  a  vail  number  of  other  facnfices 
of  both  fexes,  and  all  ranks,  that  lufLred  through  every  quarter  of  the 
kingdom.  Bonner  bilhop  of  London,  and  Gardiner,  bilhop  of  Winchefler , 
were  the  chief  executioners  of  her  bloody  mandates  ;  and  had  Hie 
lived,  (he  would  have  endeavoured  to  exterminate  all  her  Proteftant  fub- 
jetfts. 

Mary  now  married  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  who,  like  he  riel  f,  was  an. 
tmfeeling  bigot  to  popery  ;  and  the  chid  praife  of  her  reign  is,  that  by 
the  marriage  articles,  provifion  was  made  for  the  independency  of  the 
Englifli  crown.  By  the  affiftance  of  troops,  which  (lie  furniflied  to  her 
hufband,  he  gained  the  important  battle  of  St.  Quintin  ;  but  that  victory 
was  fo  ill  improved,  that  the  French  under  the  duke  of  Guife,  foon  after 
took  Calais,  the  only  place  then  remaining  to  the  Englilh  in  France,  and 
which  had  been  held  ever  fince  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  I  his  lots, 
which  was  chiefly  owing  to  cardinal  Pole’s  lecret  connection  with  the 
French  court,  is  faid  to  have  broken  Mary’s  heart,  who  died  in  1558,  in 
the  43d  year  of  her  life  and  6th  of  her  reign.  11  In  the  heat  of  her  per¬ 
fecting  flames  (fays  a  contemporary  writer  of  credit),  were  burnt  to 
allies,  one  archbilhop,  4  biflwps,  21  divines,  8  gentlemen,  84  artificers, 
and  100  hulbandmen,  fervants  and  labourers,  26  wives,  20  widows,  9 
virgins,  2  boys,  and  2  infants ;  one  of  them  whipped  to  death  by  Bon¬ 
ner,  and  the  other  fpringing  out  of  the  mother’s  womb  from  the  flake 
as  (he  burned,  thrown  again  into  the  fire.”  Several  alfo  died  in  prifon, 
and  many  were  othenvife  cruelly  treated. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  to  Henry  VIII.  by  Anne  Boleyn,  mounted  the 
throne  under  the  moll:  difeouraging  circumftances,  both  at  home  and  a- 
broad.  Popery  was  the  efb.blilhed  religion  of  England  ;  her  title  to  the 
crown,  on  account  of  the  circumftancse  attending  her  mother’s  marriage 
and  death  was  di  puted  by  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  Jranikhild  to  H  nry 
VII.  ’s  eldeft  daughter,  and  wife  to  the  dauphin  of  France;  and  the  only 
ally  (lie  had  on  the  continent  was  Philip  king  of  Spain,  who  was  the  Me 
and  foul  of  the  popifli  caufe,  both  abroad  and  in  England.  Elizabeth 
was  no  more  than  23  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her  inauguration  ;  but 
her  fuflerings  under  her  bigoted  lifter,  joined  to  the  fuperiority  of  ner 
genius,  had  taught  her  caution  and  policy,  and  flie  foon  conquered  ah  dif¬ 
ficulties.  To  mention  every  glorious  action  of  her  reign,  would  far 
exceed  my  bounds ;  I  fliall  therefore  here  only  touch  on  the  great  lines  of 
her  government.  ‘ 

In’matters  of  religion  (he  fucceeded  with  furprifing  facility  ;  for  in  ner 
firfl:  parliament,  in  1539,  the  laws  eftatfl idling  popery  were  rcpe.i  eo,  her 
fupremacy  was  reftored,  and  an  a£t  of  uniformity  palled  i  on  a  re’.  ,d 
it  is  obferved,  that  of  9400  beneficed  clergymen  in  England,  mly  aoout 
120  refufed  to  comply  with  the  reformation.  With  regard  to  he:  t  tn.-, 
1  Z  4  flie 
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fhe  took  advantage  of  the  divided  date  of  Scotland,  and  formed  a  party 
there,  by  which  Mary,  notv  become  the  widow  of  Francis  II.  of  France, 
was  obliged  to  renounce,  or  rather  to  fufpend  her  claim.  Elizabeth, 
not  contented  with  this,  lent  troops  and  money,  which  fupported  the 
Scotch  malcontents,  till  Mary’s  unhappy  marriage  with  lord  Darniey, 
and  then  with  Bothwe'll,  the-  fuppofed  murderer  of  the  former,  and  her 
other  mifeonduft  and  misfortunes,  drove  her  to  take  refuge  in  Elizabeth’s 
dominions,  where  (lie  had  been  often  promifed  a  fate  and  honourable  afy- 
lu-m.  It  is  well  known  how  unfaithful  Elizabeth  wa»to  this  profeftion  of 
friend (liip,  and  that  (lie  detained  the  unhappy  prii'oner  x8  years  in  Eng¬ 
land,  then  brought  her  to  a  iham  trial,  pretending  that  Mary  aimed  at  the 
crown,  and,  without  l'ufficient  proof  of  her  guilt,  cutoff  her  head ;  an 
action  which  greatly  tarniflies  the  glories  of  her  reign. 

As  to  Elizabeth’s  affairs  with  Spain ^  which  formed,  in  faff,  the  main 
biifinefs  of  her  government,  ’they  exhibit  different  feenes  of  wonderful 
events,  partly  arifing  from  her  own  mafterly  conduft,  partly  from  the  fa* 
gacity  of  her  ftatefmen,  and  partly  from  the  intrepidity  of  her  forces  by  fed 

and  land.  . 

The  fame  Philip,  who  had  been  the  hufband  of  her  late  filter,  upon  Eli¬ 
zabeth’s  acceffion  to  the  throne,  offered  to  marry  her,  but  fhe  dexteroufly 
avoided  his  addrefles ;  and  by  a  train  of  fkilful  negotiations  between  her 
court  and  that  of  France,  (lie  kept  the  balance  of  Europe  fo  undetermined, 
that  (lie  had  leifure  to  unite  her  people  at  home,  and  to  eftablifh  an  excel¬ 
lent  internal  policy  in  her  dominions.  She  fometimes  fupported  the  pra¬ 
te  Hants  in  France,  againft  their  perfecuting  princes  and  the  papifts ;  and 
flie  fometimes  gave  the  dukes  of  Anjou  and  Alentjon,  brothers  of  the 
French  king,  tl>e  ft  rouge  ft  affurances  that  one  or  other  of  them  ftiould  he 
her  hufband  ;  by  which  {he  kept  that  court,  who  dreaded  Spain,  at  the 
fame  time  in  fo  good  humour  with  her  government,  that  it  {hewed  no  re- 

fentment  when  {he  cut  off  queen -Mary’s  head. 

When  Philip  was  no  longer  to  be  impofed  upon  by  Elizabeth’s  arts,  which 
had  amufed  and  baffled  him  in  eveiy  quarter,  it  is  well  known  that  he 
made  ufe  of  the  immenfe  funis  he  drew  from  Peru  and  Mexico,  in  equipping 
the  mo  ft  formidable  armament  that  perhaps  ever  had  been  put  to  lea,  and 
a  numerous  army  of  veterans,  under  the  Prince  of  Parma,  the  bell  cap¬ 
tain  of  that  age  ;  and  that  he  procured  a  papal  bull  for  abfolving  Eliznr 
beth’s  fubjedts  from  their  allegiance.  No  reader  can  be  fo  uninformed  as 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  confequencesj  that  the  largenefs  of  the  Spanifti 
fhips  proved  difadvantageous  to  them  on  the  Fas  where  they  engaged ; 
that  the  lord  admiral  Howard,  and  the  brave  fea-officers  under  him,  en- 
p-ared,  beat,  and  chafed  the  Spanifti  fleet  for  feveral  days;  and  that  the 
feas  and  tempefts  finished  the  deftrudFion  which  the  Englifh  arms  had  be-' 
gun,  and  that  few  of  the  Spanifti  fhips  recovered  their  ports.  Next  to  the 
ndrniral,  lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  fir  Francis  Drake,  captain  Haw¬ 
kins,  and  captain  Frobiffaer,  diftinguiflied  themfelves  againft:  this  for¬ 
midable  invafion,  in  which  the  Spaniards  are  fa  id  to  have  loft  81  fhips  of 
war,  large  and  fmall,  and  13,500  men. 

Elizabeth  had  for  fome  time  fupported  the  revolt  of  the  Hollanders 
from  Philip,  and  had  ft  nt  them  her  favourite,  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  who 
n d  as  her  viceroy  and  general  m  the  Low  Countries.  Though  Leicefter 
behaved  ill,  yet  her  meafures  were  fo  wife,  that  the  Dutch  eftabliftied 
their  independency  upon  Sp  un  ;  and  then  flic  lent  toith  hei  fleets  under 
t)rake,  Raleigh,  the  earl  of  Cumberland,  and  other  gallant  naval  officers, 

into 
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Into  the  Eaftand  Weft  Indies,  from  whence  they  brought  prodigious  trea- 
lures  taken  from  the  Spaniards  into  England. 

After  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Leiccller,  rhe  young  carl  of  Eflex  be¬ 
came  Elizabeth’s  chief  favoudre,  and  commanded  the  land  forces  in  a 
joint  expedition  with  the  lord  admiral  Howard,  in  which  they  took  and 
plundered  the  city  of  Cadiz  in  Spain,  deftroyed  the  ftiips  in  the  harbour, 
and  did  other  damage  to  the  Spaniards,  to  the  amount  ot  twenty  millions 
of  ducats. 

Elizabeth,  in  her  old  age,  grew  diftruftful,  peevifh,  and  jealous. 
Though  die  undoubtedly  loved  the  earl  of  Efftx,  fire  tealed  him  by  tier 
capricioufnefs  into  the  madnefs  of  taking  arms,  and  then  cut  off  his  head. 
She  complained  that  file  had  been  betrayed  into  this  fanguinary  mealure, 
and  this  occalloning  a  finking  of  her  lpirits,  which  brought  her  to  her 
grave  in  1603,  the  feventieth  year  of  her  age,  and  45th  of  her  reign, 
having  previoufly  named  lier  kinfman  James  VI.  king  of  Scotland,  and 
fon  to  M  iry,  for  her  fuccefibr. 

The  above  form  the  great  lines  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  ;  and  from  them 
may  be  traced,  either  immediately  or  remotely,  every  a<ft  of  her  govern¬ 
ment.  She  fupp  irted  the  proteftants  in  Germany  a  gain  ft  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  of  which  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  was  the  head.  She  eruflied 
the  papifts  in  her  own  dominions  for  the  fame  reafon,  and  made  a  farther 
reformation  in  the  church  of  England,  in  which  ftate  it  has  remained  ever 
fince.  In  1600  the  English  Eaft- India  company  received  its  firft  for¬ 
mation,  that  trade  being  then  in  the  hands  of  rhe  Porruguefe  (in  conie- 
quenee  of  their  having  fil'd  difeovered  the  paffage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  by  Valeo  dc  Gama,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIE),  who  at 
that  time  were  fubjedts  to  Spain  :  and  factories  were  eftablifticd  in  China, 
Japan,  India,  Amboyna,  Java,  and  Sumatra. 

Before  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  the  kings  of  England  had  ufually  re- 
courfe  to  the  eity  of  Antwerp  for  voluntary  loans  ;  and  their  credit  was  fo 
low,  that,  befides  the  exorbitant  intereft  of  10  or  12  per  cent,  they  were 
obliged  fo  make  the  city  of  London  join  in  the  fecurity.  The  trade  to 
Turkey  was  begun  about  1 5  S  3  ;  and  that  commerce  was  immediately 
confined  to  a  company  by  queen  Elizabeth.  Before  tint  time,  the  Grand 
Signior  had  always  eonceived  England  to  be  a  dependent  province  of 
France.  About  1590  there  were  in  London  four  perionsonly  rated  in  the 
fubfidy  book  fo  high  as  400I.  In  1567  there  were  found,  on  enquiry, 
to  be  4851  ftrangers  of  all  nations  in  London, ‘of  whom  3S3S  were 
Flemings,  and  only  58  Scots. 

As  to  Elizabeth’s  internal  government,  the  fucceftors  of  her  reign  have 
dilguifed  it ;  for  file  was  far  from  being  a  friend  to  perfonal  liberty,  and 
*  file  was  guilty  of  many  ftretches  of  power  againft  the  rnoft  facred  rights  of 
Englifiimen.  The  fevere  ftatutes  againft  the  puritans,  debarred  them  of 
liberty  of  confidence,  and  by  which  many  fuftcred  death,  muft  be  con¬ 
demned.  Before  I  clofe  this  fhort  account  of  her.  reign,  I  am  to  obferve, 
that  through  the  practices  of  the  Spaniards  with  the  Irifh  Roman  ca-r 
t holies,  (lie  found  great  difficulty  to  keep  that  ifland  in  fubjedtion,  and  a« 
the  time  of  her  death  her  government  there  had  gone  into  great  difi? 
order. 

We  can  fearcely  require  a  ftronger  proof  that  the  Englifti  began  to  be 
tired  of  Elizabeth,  than  the  joy  teftified  by  all  ranks  at  the  accelfion  of 
her  fucceflor,  notwithilanding  the  long,  inveterate  animolities  between 
the  two  kingdoms.  James  was  far  from  being  dedicate  ot  natural  abilities 
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for  government  ;  but  he  had  received  wrong  imprefiions  of  the  regal  office, 
and"  too  high  an  opinion  of  his  own  dignity,  learning,  anu  political  ta¬ 
lents.  It  was  his  misfortune  that  he  mounted  the  Englifh  throne  under 
a  full  conviction  that  he  was  entitled  to  all  the  unconftitutional  powers  that 
had  been  occasionally  exercifed  by  Elizabeth  and  the  houfe  of  Tudor ; 
and  which  various  caui'es  had  prevented  the  people  from  oppofing  with 
proper  vigour.  The  nation  had  been  wearied  and  exhaultcd  by  the  long 
and  deftru&ive  wars  between  the  houfes  of  Lancafter  and  York,  in  the 
couri’e  of  which  the  ancient  nobility  were  in  great  part  cut  off ;  and  the 
people  were  inclined  to  endure  much,  rather  than  again  involve  themfelves 
in  the  miferies  of  civil  war.  Neither  did  James  make  any  allowance  for 
the  glories  of  Elizabeth;  which,  as  I  have  obferved,  difguiled  her  tnoft 
arbitrary  adts ;  and  none  for  the  free,"  liberal  fentiments,  which  the  im¬ 
provement  of  knowledge  and  learning  had  diffufed  through  England.  It 
is  needlefs,  perhaps,  to  point  out  the  vaft  increafe  of  property  through 
trade  and  navigation,  which  enabled  the  Englilh  at  the  fame  time  to  defend 
their  liberties.  °  Jameses  firft  attempt  of  great  confequence  was  to  effedt  an 
union  between  England  and  Scotland  ;  but  though  he  failed  in  this  through 
the.  averfion  of  the  Enghfli  to  that  meafure,  on  account  of  his  loading  his 
Scotch  courtiers  with  wealth  and  honours,  he  fhewed.no  violent  refent- 
ment  at  the  difappointment.  It  was  an  advantage  to  him  at  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  that  the  courts  of  Rome  and  Spain  were  thought  to  be  his 
enemies -k. and  this  opinion  was  increafed  by  the  difeovery  and  defeat  of 
the  gunpowder  treafon  *. 

I  have  already  taken  notice,  in  former  parts  of  this  work,  of  the  obli¬ 
gations  which  commerce  and  colonization  owed  to  this  prince  ;  and,  in 
6 


*  This  was  a  fcheme  of  the  Roman  catholics  to  cut  off  at  one  blow  the  king,  lords, 
and  commons,  at  the  meeting  of  parliament ;  when  it  was  alfo  expected  that  the 
queen  and  prince  of  Wales  would  be  prefent.  The  manner  of  enlifting  any  new  con- 
fpirator  was  by  oath,  and  adminiftering  the  facrament ;  and  this  dreadful  fecret,  after 
being  religioufly  kept  near  eighteen  months,  was  happily  difeovered  in  the  foliowing 
manner  :  about  ten  days  before  the  long  wiflied-for  meeting  of  parliament,  a  Roman 
catholic  peer  received  a  letter,  which  had  been  delivered  to  his  fervant  by  an  un¬ 
known  hand,  earnertly  advifing  him  to  fhift  off  his  attendance  in  parliament  at  that 
time  ;  hut  which  contained  no  kind  of  explanation.  The  nobleman  though  he  con- 
fidered  the  letter  as  a  fpolith  attempt  to  frighten  and  redicule  him,  thought  proper 
to  lay  it  before  the  king,  who  ftudying  the  contents  with  more  attention,  began  to 
fufperSl  fonve  dangerous  contrivance  by  gun-powder  :  and  it  was  judged  advifeable  to 
jnfpcd  all  the  vaults  below  the  houfes  of  parliament ;  but  the  fearch.  was  purpofely 
delayed  till  the  night  immediately  preceding  the  meeting,  when  a  juftice  of  peace 
was  lent  with  proper  attendants,  and  before  the  door  of  the  vault,  under  the  upper 
houfe,  finding  one  Fawkes,  who  had  juft  finifhedall  his  preparations,  he  immediately 
feized'  him,  and  at  the  fame  time  difeovered  in  the  vault  -.6  barrels  of  powder,  which 
had  been  carefully  concealed  under  faggots  and  piles  of  wood.  The  march,  with 
everything  proper  fer  fettmg  fire  to  the  train,  were  found  in  Fawks’s  pocket,  whole 
countenance  be’fpoke  his  favage  difpofition,  and  who,  after  regretting  that  he  had 
loft  the  opportunity  of  octroying  fo  many  heretics,  made  a  full  difeovery  ;  and  the 
confpirators,  who  never  exceeded  eighty  in  number,  being  feized  by  the  country  peo¬ 
ple,  confefled  thdr  guilt,  and  were  executed  in  different  parrs  of  England  Not- 
withftanding  this  horrid  crime,  the  bigotted  catholics  were  fo  devoted  to  Garnet,  a 
Tefuit,  one  of  the  confpirators,  that  they  fancied  miracles  to  be  wrought  by  his  blood, 
and 'in  Spain  he  was  confidered  as  a  martyr.  The  above  letter  to  lord  Monteagle 
hath  lone  been  fuppofed  to  be  an  artifice  of  Cecil’s,  his  firft  minifler,  and  that  the 
king  and°  himfelf  received  full  intimation  of  the  plot  from  Henry  IV.  of  France,  by 
the  marquis  de  Sully.  So  they  let  the  confpirators  work  on  till  all  was  prepared  for 
the  fti-oke,  and  they  might  know  all  their  lirength.  ' 
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faff,  he  4aid  the  foundation  of  great  national  advantages.  That  his  pe¬ 
dantry  was  ridiculous,  cannot  be  denied  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  had  no 
juft  ideas  of  the  Englifti  weonfticution  and  liberties,  which  led  him  into 
many  abfurd  difputes  with  his  parliament :  and  he  and  his  minifters  were 
continually  inventing  new  ways  to  raife  money,  as  by  monopolies,  bene¬ 
volences,  loans,  and  other  illegal  methods.  Among  other  expedients,  he 
fold  the  titles  of  baron,  vifcounr,  and  earl,  at  a  certain  price,  made  a 
number  of  knights  of  Nova  Scotia,  each  to  pay  fuch  a  fum,  and  infti- 
tuted  a  new  order  of  knights  baronets,  which  was  to  be  hereditary,  for 
which  each  perfon  paid  1095I. 

His  pacific  reign  was  a  feries  of  theological  contefts  with  ecclefiaftical 
cafuifts,  in  which  he  proved  himfelf  more  of  a  theologian  than  a  prince, 
and  in  1617  he  attempted  to  eftaftlifli  epifcopacy1  in  Scotland,  but  the 
zeal  of  the  people  baffled  his  defign.  W ithexft  enquiring  from  what 
motive  his  love  of  peace  proceeded,  it  was -eventually  produfiive  of  many 
bleffings  to  England;  and  though  hie- perpetual  negociations  have  given 
rife  to  much  fatire  againft  his  perfon  and  government,  yet  they'  were  lefs 
expenfive  and  dcftructive  to  his  people  than  any  wars  he  could  have  en¬ 
tered  into.  He  reftored  to  the  Dutch  their  cautionary  towns,  upon  dif- 
charging  part  of  their  mortgage  that  was  upon  them  ;  but  he  procured  from. 
Spain  at  the  fame  time  an  acknowledgment  of  their  independency. 

James  gave  his  daughter,  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  in  marriage  to  the 
Eleftor  Palatine,  the  moft  powerful  proteftant  prince  in  Germany,  and  he 
foon  after  afiumed  the  crown  of  Bohemia.  The  memory  of  James  has 
been  much  abufed  for  his  tame  behaviour,  after  that  prince  had  loft  his 
kingdom  and  deflorate  by  the  imperial  arms  ;  but  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  he  always  oppofed  his  fon-in-law’s  afiuming  the  crown  of  Bohemia  ; 
that  had  he  kindled  a  war  to  'reinftate  him  in  that  and  his  deflorate,  he 
probably  would  have  flood  fingle  in  the  fame,  excepting  the  feeble  and 
uncertain  affiftance  he  might  have  received  from  the  elector's  dependents 
and  friends  in  Germany.  Nothing,  however,  is  more  certain,  than  that 
James  furnifhed  the  eleflor  with  large  fums  of  money  to  retiieve  them, 
and  that  he  afiually  raifed  a  regiment  of  2200  men  under  fir  Horace  Vere, 
who  carried  them  over  to  Germany,  where  the  Germans,  under  the 
marquis  of  Anfpach,  refufed  to  fecond  tht  in  againft  Spinola,  the  Spanifa 
general,  and  that  the  eleflor  hurt  his  own  caule  by  not  giving  the  brave 
count  Mansfield  the  command  of  his  troops  inftead  of  Anfpach. 

James  has  been  greatly  and  juftly  blamed  for  his  partiality'  to  favourites. 
His  firft  was  Robert  Carr,  a  private  Scotch  gentleman,  who  was  raifed 
to  be  firft  minifter  and  earl  of  Someffet.  He  married  the  countefs  of 
Effex,  who  had  obtained  a  divorce  from  her  hufband,  and  was  with  her 
found  guilty  of  poifoning  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  in  the  Tower  ;  bur 
James,  contrary,  as  is  laid,  to  a  folemn  oath  he  made,  pardoned  them 
both.  His  next  favourite  was  George  Villiers,  a  private  Englifii  gcmle- 
man,  who,  upon  Somerfct’s  difgrace,  was  admitted  to  an  unufual  fhare 
tof  favour  and  familiarity  with  his  fovereign.  James  had  at  that  time 
formed  a  fyftem  of  policy  for  attaching  himfelf  intimately  to  the  court  of 
Spain,  that  it  might  aifift  him  in  recovering  the  Palatinate  ;  and  to  this 
fyftem  he  had  facrificed  the  brave  fir  Walter  Raleigh,  on  a  charge  of 
having  committed  hoftilities  againft  the  Spanilh  fettlements  in  the  Weft- 
Indies.  James  having  loft  his  eldeft  fon,  Henry  prince  of  Wales,  who 
had  an  invincible  antipathy  to  a  popiftr  match,  threw  his  eyes  upon  the  in¬ 
fanta  of  Spain,  as  a  proper  wife  for  his  foil  Charles,  who  had  fucceeded 
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to  that  principality.  Buckingham,  who  was  equally  a  favourite  with  the 
fon  as  with  the  father,  fell  in  with  the  prince’s  romantic  humour,  and, 
again!!  the  king’s  will,  they  travelled  in  dil'guife  to  Spain,  where  a  moll 
folemn  farce  of  epurtfliip  was  played  ;  but  the  prince  returned  without 
his  bride  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  royal  partiality  in  his  favour,  'he 
earl  of  Briftol,  who  was  then  amhaffador  in  Spain,  would  probably  have 
brought  Buckingham  to  the  block. 

James  was  all  this  while  perpetually  jarring  with  his  parliament,  whom 
he  could  not  perfuade  to  furnifh  money  equal  to  bis  demand*  :  and  at  lad 
he  agreed  to  his  fon’s  marrying'  the  princels  Henrietta  Maria,  lifter  to 
Lewis  XIII.  and  daughter  to  Henry  the  Great  of  Franct.  James  died 
before  the  completion  of  this  match  ;  and  it  is  thought  that  had  he  lived, 
he  would  have  difearded  Bucking-ham.  Hi.  death  happened  in  1625,  in 
the  59th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  over  England  of  twenty  two  years. 
As  to  the  progrefsof  the  arts  and  learning  under  his  reign,  it  has  been  al¬ 
ready  delcribed.  James  encouraged  and  e  nploted  that  excellent  painter 
fir  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  as  well  as  Inigo  j  ne-,  who  reftored  tire  puie 
tafte  of  architedlure  in  England  ;  and  in  his  reign,  poetical  genius,  though 
not  much  encouraged  at  couir,  arrived  u  its  vertical  point.  Mr.  Mid¬ 
dleton  alfo  at  this  time  projected  the  conveying  water  into  the  city  from 
Herttordfliire  by  means  of  pipes,  which  is  now  called  thejVrzu  River. 

Charles  I.  was  unfortunate  in  his  marriage  with  the  princels  Henrietta 
Maria.  He  feemsat  fit  ft  to  have  been  but  a  cold  lover  ;  and  hequ.  1  relied 
with,  and  lent  back  her  favourite  attendants  a  few  days  alter  her  arrival 
in  England.  But  file  foon  acquired  a  great  alcendency  over  him  ;  for  file 
was  high -fpirited  and  artful.  She  difdaiind  and  dilliked. every  thing  that 
was  incompatible  in  government  with  her  Italian  and  arbitrary  education, 
and  was  a  difagreeable  wife,  notwithftanding  tier  hulbaud’s  fubmiffion 
pnd  tendernefs.  The  fpirit  of  the  people  had  forced  the  late  king  into  a 
breach  with  Spain,  and  Charles  early  gave  fucli  indications  of  his  par¬ 
tiality-  for  Buckingham,  and  his  own  defpotic  temper,  that  the  parliament 
was  remifs  in  furnifliing  him  with  money  for  carrying  on  the  war.  In  a 
fhort  time  Buckingham  perlunded 'Charles  to  take  the  putt  oi  the  French 
Hugonots,  in  their  quarrel  with  that  crown.  They  were  lo  dl  fupported, 
that  Rochelle  was  reduced  to  extremity,  by  which  the  proteflant  intereft 
received  an  inecoverable  blow  in  France.  The  blame  of  a'l  the  public 
mifearriages  and  difgraccs  were  thrown,  by  the  almoft  unanimous  >  oice 
both  of  the  parliament  and  people,  upon  the  favourite  ;  but  he  flickered 
himfelf  from  their  vengeance  under  the  royal  protection,  till  lie  was  an, 
fallinated  by-  one  Felton,  a  fubaltern  officer,  as  he  was  ready  to  embark 
for  the  relief  of  Rochelle,  which  loon  after  l'ur rendered  to  cardinal  Rich- 
Jieu. 

The  death  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  which  happened  in  1628,  did 
not  deter  Charles  from  his  arbitrary  proceedings,  which  the  Englith  pa¬ 
triots,  in  that  enlightened  age,  juftly  conlidered  as  fo  many  acts  of  tyranny, 
He,  without  authority  of  parliament,  laid  arbitrary  impofitions  upon 
trade,  which  were  refufed  to  be  paid  by  many  of  the  met  chants  and 
members  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  Seme  of  them  were  imprifoned,  and 
the  judges  were  checked  for  admitting  them  to  bail.  The  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  relented  tliofe  proceedings  by  drawing  up  a  praieft,  and  denying 
admittance  to  the  gentleman-ufhcr  of  the  black  rod,  who  came  to  adjourn 
them,  til!  it  was  finilhed.  This  1'crved  only  to  widen  the  breach,  and  the 
Hflg  dijiolved  the  parliament ;  after  which  he  exhibited  informations 
*  "  again  ft 
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flgainft  nine  of  the  mod:  eminent  members,  among  whom  was  the  great 
Mr.  Selden,  who  was  as  much  di itingui (lied  by  his  love  of  liberty,  as  by 
bis  uncommon  erudition.  They  objeXed  to  the  jurifdidfion  of  the  court, 
but  their  plea  was  over-ruled,  and  they  weie  lent  to  prifon  during  the 
king’s  pleafurc. 

Every  thing  now  operated  towards  the  deftruXion  of  Charles.  The 
commons  would  vote  no  i'upplies  without  fome  redrefs  of  the  national 
grievances ;  upon  which  Charles,  prefuming  on  what  had  been  praftifed 
in  reigns  where  the  principles  erf  liberty  were  imperfectly,  or  not  at  all  un- 
derftood,  levied  monies  upon  monopolies  of  fair,  foap,  and  fuch  neeel- 
faries,  and  other  obfolete  claims,  part  cularly  for  knighthood,  and  railed 
various  taxes  without  authority  of  parliament.  His  government  becom¬ 
ing  every'  day  more  and  more  unpopular,  Burton,  a  divine,  Prynne,  a 
lawyer,  and  Baftwick,  a  phylician,  men  of  no  great  eminence  or  abili¬ 
ties,  but  warm  and  rdolutc,  pubiiflied  leveral  pieces  which  gave  offence 
to  the  court,  and  which  contained  l'ome  fevere  ftriXures  againft  the  ruling 
clergy.  They  were  profecuted  for  thcl'e  pieces  in  the  ftar-chamber  in  a 
very  arbitrary  and  cruel  manner,  and  puniflied  with  fo  much  rigour,  as 
excited  an  almolt  univcrf.il  indignation  againft  the  authors  of  their  fuf- 
ferings.  Thus  was  the  government  rendered  ftill  more  odious  ;  and,  un¬ 
fortunately  for  Charles,  he  put  his  continence  into  the  hands  of  Laud, 
archbifnop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  as  great  a  bigot  as  himielf,  both  in 
church  and  flate.  Laud  advifed  him  to  perlecute  the  puritans,  and  in 
the  year  1637  to  introduce  epifcopacy  into  Scotland.  The  Scots  upon 
this  formed  fecret  connexions  with  the  difeontenred  Englifli,  and  invaded 
England,  in  Auguft,  1640,  where  Charles  was  fo  ill  ferved  by  bis  officers 
and  bis  army,  that  he  was  forced  to  agree  to  an  inglorious  peace  with  the 
Scots ;  but  neither  party  being  finccre  in  obferving  the  terms,  and 
Charles  difeovering  that  fome  of  their  great  men  bad  offered  to  throw 
themfelves  under  the  protection  of  the  French  king,  he  raifed  a  frefh 
army  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative.  All  his  preparations,  however,  were 
baffled  by  the  Scots,  who  made  themfelves  matters  of  Newcaftleand  Dur¬ 
ham  ;  and  being  now  openly  befriended  by  the  houfe  of  commons,  they 
obliged  the  king  to  comply  with  their  demands. 

Charles  did  this  uith  fo  bad  a  grace,  though  he  took  a  journey  to  Scot¬ 
land  for  that  purpole,  that  it  did  him  no  fervice  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  en¬ 
couraged  the  commons  to  rife  in  their  demands.  He  had  made  Went-, 
worth,  earl  of  Sirafford,  a  man  of  great  abilities,  prefident  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  North,  and  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland;  and  he  was  generally 
believed  to  be  the  firft  minifter  of  ftate.  Strafford  had  been  a  leading 
member  of  the  oppofition  to  the  courr,  but  he  afterwards,  in  conjunction 
with  Laud,  exerted  himl'clf  fo  vigorotifly  in  carrying  the  king’s  delpotic 
ichemes  into  execution,  that  he  became  an  objeX  of  public  deteftation. 
iAs  lord  prefident  of  the  Noith,  as  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  as  a 
minifter  and  privyr-counfellor  in  England,  be  behaved  in  a  very  arbitrary 
manner,  and  was  guilty  of  many  aft  ions  of  great  injufticc  and  oppreffion. 
He  was  in  coni’equence,  at  length  on  the  2 2d  of  May,  1641,  brought 
to  the  block,  though  much  againft  the  inclinations  of  the  king,  who  was 
in  a  manner  forced  by  the  parliament  and  people  to  fign  the  warrant  for 
his  execution.  Archbifhop  Laud  was  alfo  beheaded  ;  but  his  execution 
did  not  take  place  till  a  conliderable  time  after  that  of  Strafford,  the  10th 
of  January,  1645. 
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In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  Charles  had  palled  the  petition  of  rights 
into  a  law,  which  was  intended  by  the  parliament  for  the  future  fecurity 
of  the  liberty  of  the  fubjed,  which  eftablilhed  particularly,  “  That  no 
man  hereafter  be  compelled  to  make  or  yield  any  gift,  loan,  benevolence, 
tax,  or  fuch  like  charge,  without  common  confent  by  ad  of  parliament 
but  he  afterwards  violated  it  in  numerous  inftances,  fo  that  an  uni- 
verfal  difeontent  at  his  adminiflration  prevailed  throughout  the  nation.  A 
rebellion  alfo  broke  out  in  Ireland,  on  Odober  23,  1641,  where  the 
Proteflants,  without  diftindion  of  age,  fex,  or  condition,  to  the  amount 
of  many  thoufaiids,  were  maffacreed  by  the  Papifts ;  and  great  pains  were 
taken  to  perfuade  the  public  that  Charles  fecretly  favoured  them  out  of 
hatred  to  his  Englifli  i'ubjeds.  The  bifhops  were  expelled  the  houfe  of 
peers,  on  account  of  their  conftantly  oppoiing  the  deligns  and  bills  of  the 
other  houfe  ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  Englilh  houfe  of  commons  ftill  kept 
up  a  correfpondence  with  the  difeontented  Scots.  Charles  was  ill  enough 
advifed  to  go  in  perfon  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  January  4,  1642,  and 
there  demanded  that  lord Kimbolton,  Mr.  Pym,  Mr.  Hampden,  Mr.  Hol¬ 
lis,  fir  Arthur  Hafelrig,  and  Mr.  Stroud,  fnould  be  apprehended  ;  but  they 
had  previoufly  made  their  efcape.  This  ad  of  Charles  was  refented  as 
high  treafon  againft  his  people,  and  the  commons  rejeded  all  the  offers 
of  iatisfadion  he  could  make  them.  The  city  of  London  took  the  alarm, 
and  received  the  accufcd  members  into  its  protedion.  The  train-bands 
were  raiied,  and  the  mobs  were  fo  unruly  that  Charles  removed  from 
Whitehall  to  Hampton-court,  and  from  thence  into  Yorkfhive,  where  he 
raifed  an  army  to  face  that  which  the  parliament,  or  rather  the  houfe  of 
commons,  might  raife  in  and  about  London. 

Notvvithftanding  the  many  ads  of  tyranny  and  oppreffion,  of  which  the 
king  and  his  miniffers  had  been  guilty,  yet,  when  the  civil  war  broke  out, 
there  were  great  numbers  who  repaired  to  the  regal  ftandard.  Many  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  were  much  attached  to  the  crown,  and  confidered 
their  own  honours  as  conneded  with  it ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  landed 
intereft  was  joined  to  the  royal  party.  The  parliament,  however,  took 
upon  themfclves  the  executive  power,  and  were  favoured  by  mod  of  the 
trading  towns  and  corporations ;  but  its  great  vefource  lay  in  London. 
The  king’s  general  was  the  earl  of  Ltndfey,  a  brave,  but  not  an  enter- 
prifing  commander;  but  he  had  great  dependence  on  his  nephews,  the 
princes  Rupert  and  Maurice,  fons  to  rheeledor  Palatine,  by  his  filler  the 
princefs  Elizabeth.  In  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  royal  army  had  the 
afcendency,  but  in  the  progrefs  of  it,  affairs  took  a  very  different  turn. 
The  earl  of  Eflex  was  made  general  under  the  parliament,  and  the  firff 
battle  was  faught  at  Edge-hill  in  Warwicklhire,  the  23d  of  Odober,  1642  ; 
but  both  parties  claimed  the  vidory,  though  th  adv  antage  lay  with 
Charles,  for  the  parliament  was  fo  much  diftrefied,  that  they  invited  the 
'Scots  to  come  to  their  affiftance,  and  they  accordingly  entered  England 
anew,  with  about  20,000  hoife  and  foot.  Charles  attempted  to  remove 
the  parliament  to  Oxford,  where  many  members  of  both  houles  met ;  but 
his  enemies  were  ftill  fitting  at  Wcftminfter,  and  continued  to  carry  on 
the  urar  againft  him  with  great  animofity.  The  independent  party,  which 
had  fcarcely  before  been  thought  of,  began  now  to  increafe  and  to  figure 
at  Weftminfler.  They  were  averfe  to  the  Prclbvterians,  who  till  then 
had  conduded  the  war  againft  the  king,  nearly  as  much  as  to  the  royalifts ; 
and  fuch  was  their  management,  under  the  diredion  of  the  famous  Oliver 
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Cromwell,  that  a  plan  was  formed  for  difmiffing  the  earls  of  Effex  and 
Manchefter,  and  the  heads  of  the  Prelbyterians,  from  the  parliament’s 
fervice,  juppofing  that  they  were  not  for  bringing  the  war  to  a  fpeedy 
end,  or  not  for  reducing  the  king  too  low,  and  for  introducing  Eairfax, 
who  was  an  excellent  officer,  but  more  manageable,  though  a  Prefbyterian, 
and  fome  independent  officers.  In  the  mean  while,  the  war  went  on  with 
refentment  and  lofs  on  both  fides.  Two  battles  were  fought  at  Newbury, 
one  on  September  2Gtb,  1643,  and  the  other  October  27,  16^4,  in  which 
the  advantage  inclined  to  the  king.  He  had  likewife  many  other  fuc- 
cefles ;  and  having  defeated  fir  William  Waller,  he  purfued  the  earl  of 
Effex,  who  remained  ftill  in  command,  into  Cornwall,  from  whence  he  was 
obliged  to  efcapeby  fea  ;  but  his  infantry  furrendered  themfelves  prifoncrs 
to  the  royaliits,  though  his  cavalry  delivered  themfelves  by  their  valour. 

The  firft  fatal  blow  the  king’s  army  received,  was  at  Marfton-moor,  ^ 
July  2d,  1644,  where,  through  the  imprudence  of  prince  Rupert,  the 
ear!  of  Manchafter  defeated  the  royal  army,  of  which  4000  were  kilted, 
and  1500  taken  prifoners.  This  victory  was  owing  chiefly  t<5  the  courage 
and  conduit  of  Cromwell;  and  though  it  might  have  been  retrieved  by 
the  fucceffes  of  Charles  in  the  Well,  yet  his  whole  conduit  was  a  firing 
of  miftakes,  till  at  laft  his  affairs  became  irretrievable.  It  is  true,  many 
treaties  of  peace,  particularly  one  at  Uxbridge,  were  fet  on  foot  during 
the  war,  and  the  heads  of  the  Prefbyterian  party  would  have  agreed  to 
terms  that  very  little  bounded  the  king’s  prerogative.  They  were  out¬ 
witted  and  over-ruled  by  the  independents,  who  were  affified  by  the 
ftiffnefs,  infinceriry,  and  unamiable  behaviour  of  Charles  himfelf.  In 
fliort,  the  independents  at  laft  fucceeded,  in  perfuading  the  members  at 
Weftminfter,  that  Charles  was  not  to  be  trufted,  whatever  his  conceffions 
might  be.  From  that  moment  tbe  affairs  of  the  royalifts  ruffled  into 
ruin.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  whofe  father  lord  Fairfax,  remained  in  th.e 
North,  was  at  the  head  of  the  army,  which  was  now  new-modelled  ;  fo 
that  Charles  by  piece-meal  loft  all  his  towns  aDd  forts,  and  was  defeated 
by  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  at  the  decifive  battle  of  Nafeby,  June  14, 
,1645,  owing  partly,  as  ul'ual,  to  the  mifconduCt  of  prince  Rupert.  This 
battle  was  followed  with  frefli  misfortunes  to  Charles,  who  retired  to  Ox¬ 
ford,  the  only  place  where  he  thought  he  could  be  fafe. 

,  The  Scots  were  then  befieging  Newark ;  and  no  good  underftanding 
fublifted  between  them  and  the  Englifh  parliamentarians,  but  the  heft 
and  moft  loyal  friends  Charles  had,  thought  it  prudent- to  make  their 
peace.  In  this  melancholy  fituation  of  his  affairs,  he  e-fcaped  in  difguife, 
from  Oxford,  and  came  to  the  Scotch  army  before  Newark,  on  May  6, 
1646,  upon  A  promife  of  protection.  The  Scots,  however,  were  fo  in¬ 
timidated,  by  the  refolution  of  the  parliament  at  Weftminfter,  and  in 
.confideration  of  400,0001.  of  their  arrears  to  be  paid,  they  put  the  per¬ 
son  of  Charles  into  the  hands  of  the  parliament’s  coinmiffioners,  probably 
.not  fufpeCiing  the  consequences. 

j  The  Prefbyterians  were  now  more  inclined  than  ever  to  make  peace 
with  the  king,  but  they  were  no  longer  mafters,  being  forced  to  receive 
Jaws  from  the  army,  and  the  independents.  The  army  now  avowed  their 
intentions.  They  firft  by  force  took  Charles  our  of  the  hands  of  the 
commiffioners,  June  4,  1647,  and  then  dreading  that  a  treaty  might  {till 
take  place  with  the  king,  they  imprifoned  41  of  the  prefbyterian  rnem- 
be  rs,  voted  the  houfe  of  peers  to  be  ufelefs,  and  that  of  the  commons 
was  reduced  to  150,  and  moft  of  them  officers  of  the  army.  In  the  mean 
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while  Charles,  who  unhappily  promifed  hiinfelf  relief,  from  thofe  dilu  ¬ 
tions,  was  carried  from  piilon  to  pnfon,  and  fometimes  cajoled  by  the 
independents  with  hopes  of  deliverance,  but  always  narrowly  watched. 
Several  treaties  were  let  on  toot,  but  all  mifearried  ;  and  he  had  been 
imprudent  enough,  after  his  effecting  an  elcape,  to  put  himlelf  into 
colonel  Hammond’s  hands,  the  parliament’s  governor  of  the  i tie  of  Wight. 
A  frefii  negociation  wis  begun,  and  almoft  finiffied,  when  the  indepen¬ 
dents,  dreading  the  general  difpolition  of  the  people  for  peace,  and 
itrongly  perfuaded  of  the  infincerity  of  the  king,  once  more  leized  upon 
bis  perlon,  brought  him  a  prifoner  to  London,  carried  him  helore  a  coui  t 
of  juflice  of  their  own  eredting,  and,  alter  an  extraordinary  trial,  his 
bead  was  cut  off,  before  his  own  palace  at  YVhiteh  all,  oil  the.  30th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  1648-9,  being  the  49th  year  of  his  age,  and  24th  of  his  reign. 

Charles  is  allowed  to  have  had  many  virtues,  and  fome  have  fuppofed, 
that  affliction  had  taught  him  fo  much  whilom  and  moderation,  that  had 
he  been  reftored  to  his  throne  he  would  have  become  an  excellent  piince  ; 
but  there  is  abundant  realon  to  copclude,  from  his  private  letteis,  that 
he  retained  his  arbitrary  principles  to  the  lair,  and  th.it  he  would  again 
have  regulated  his  conduit  by  them,  it  he  had  been  reinilated  in  power. 
It  is  however  certain,  that,  notwith dancing  the  tyrannical  nature  of  his 
government,  his  death  was  exceedingly  lamented  by  great  numbers;  and 
many  in  the  courfe  of  the  civil  war,  who  had  been  his  great  opponents 
in  parliament,  became  converts  to  his  caufe,  in  which  they  loft  theit 
lives  and  fortunes.  We  cannot  refle-dt  upon  the  great  lofs  of  lives,  to 
the  amount  at  leaft  of  100, coo  fighting  men,  during  the  fix  years  of  the 
civil  war,  without  being  inclined  to  thinkth.it  England  was.  more  popu¬ 
lous  then,  than  it  is  now.  Though  the  hiftory  ot  that  period  has  been 
minutely  related,  by  writers  of  all  parries,  who  had  the  very  heft  oppoi  - 
ttmities  to  know  the  true  ftate  of  the  nation,  yet  we  do  not  find  that  the 
lofs  of  men  had  any  influence  upon  agriculture  or  eommeice,  01  the  ex- 
crcife  of  the  common  arts  ot  life,  and  provilions  rather  iunk  than  role  in 
their  value.  The  furviving  children  of  Charles,  were  Charles  and 
James,  who  were  fucceffively  kings  ot  England,.  Henry  duke  of  Glou- 
ceftor,  who  died  foon  after  his  brother’s  reftoration,  the  princels  Maty, 
married  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  mother  to  William  prince  of 
Orange,  who  was  afterwards  king  of  England,  and  the  prircefs 
Henrietta  Maria,  who  was  married  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  anti  whole 
daughter  was  married  to  Victor  Amadeus  duke  _ot  Savoy,  and  king  of 
Sardinia. 

They  who  brought  Charles  to  the  block,  were  men  of  afferent  per- 
fuafions  and  principles,  but  many  of  them  pofieiled  moil  amazing  abili¬ 
ties  for  government.  They  omitted  no  meaiure  that  could  gi'c  a  perpe¬ 
tual  exclufion  to  kingly  power  in  England;  and  it  cannot  be.  denied 
that,  after  they  eredffld  themfelves  into  a  commonwealth,  they  did  pro¬ 
digious  things  for  retrieving  the  glory  of  England  by  lea.  Chev  were 
joined  by  many  of  the  prefbyterians,  and  both  parties  hated  Cromwell 
and  Ireton,  though  they  were  forced  to  employ  them  in  the  redudhon  of 
Ireland,  and  afterwards  againft  the  Scots,  who  had  received  Chailes.II. 
as  their  king.  Bv  cutting  down  the  timber  upon  the  royal  domains, 
they  produced,  as  it  were  by  magic,  all  at  once,  a  fleet  fuperior. to  any 
that  had  ever  been  feen  in  Europe.  Their  general,  Cromwell,  invaded 
Scotland,  and  though  he  was  there  reduced  to  great  difficulties,  he  total¬ 
ly  reduced  the  Scots  at  the  battles  of  Dunbar  and  \\  orcefter,  The  fame 
J  common- 
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commonwealth  pafTed  an  a£l  of  navigation  ;  and  declaring  war  againd 
the  Dutch,  who  were  thought  till  then  invincible  by  lea,  they  eifedlually 
humbled  thofe  republicans  in  repeated  engagements. 

By  this  time  Cromwell,  who  hated  Subordination  to  a  republic,  had 
the  addrefs  to  get  himfelf  declared  commander  in  chief  of  the  Englifli 
army.  Admiral  Blake,  and  the  other  Englilli  admirals,  carried  the  ter¬ 
ror  of  the  Englilli  name  by  fea  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  and  Crom¬ 
well  having  now  but  little  employment,  begin  to  be  afraid  that  his  fer- 
vices  would  be  forgotten,  for  which  re.ifon  he  went,  April  20,  1653, 
without  any  ceremony,  with  about  300  mufqueteers,  and  diffolved  the 
parliament,  opprobrioufly  driving  all  the  members,  about  a  hundred, 
out  of  their  houfe.  He  next  annihilated  the  council  of  flate,  with  whom 
;he  executive  power  was  lodged,  and  transferred  the  ad  min  ideation  of 
government  to  about  140  perlons,  whom  he  fumnioned  to  Whitehall,  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1653. 

The  war  with  Holland,  in  which  the  Er.glifh  were  again  vidtorious, 
Hill  continued.  Seven  bloody  engagements  by  fea  were  fought  in  little 
more  than  the  compafs  of  one  year ;  and  in  the  laid,  which  was  decifive  in 
ravour  of  England,  the  Dutch  loll  their  brave  admiral  Van  Tromp. 
Cromwell  all  this  while  wanted  to  be  declared  king,  but  he  perceived  that 
re  mull  encounter  unfurmountable  difficulties  from  Fleetwood  and  his 
>rher  friends,  if  he  fliould  perlift  in  his  resolution.  He  was,  however, 
Jeclared  lord  prnteftor  of  the  commonwealth  of  England  ;  a  title  under 
which  he  exercifed  all  the  power  that  had  been  formerly  annexed  to  the 
egal  dignity.  He  next  proceeded  to  new  model  the  government,  and 
/arious  were  the  fchemes  that  were  propofed,  eftabliflied,  and  proved 
tbortive  :  but  thofe  fchemes  were  temporary,  and  fuited  to  each  Jpnblure  ; 
tnd  it  was  by  the  management  of  the  atmy  that  he  did  every  tiling,  fje 
vas  openly  or  fecrelly  thwarted  by  people  of  property  all  over  England  ; 
tnd,  however  dazzled  hiflorians  have  been  with  his  amazing  fortune  and 
tower,  it  appears  from  the  bed  evidences,  that,  during  the  continuance  of 
tis  protedlorare,  he  was  perpetually  diftreffed  for  money  to  keep  the  wheels 
>1  his  government  going. 

His  wants  at  lad  led  him  into  the  error  of  taking  part  with  France 
tgainfl  Spain,  in  hopes  that  the  rich  Spanifh  prizes  would  fupply  him 
yith  ready  money.  He  lent  the  French  court  6000  nun,  and  Dunkiilc 
>eing  taken  by  their  affillance  from  the  Spaniards,  he  took  poflelhon  ot  it. 
‘'inding  that  his  usurpation,  gave  as  much  difeoment  to  his  own  party  as 
error  to  the  royalids,  he  had  thoughts  of  renewing  the  model  of  the  con- 
titution,  and  adlually  erefted  a  houfe  of  lords  out  of  his  own  creatures. 
'Jo  king  ever  ailed,  either  in  England  or  Scotland,  more  defpoticaUy  in 
ome  refpedls  than  he  did,  yet  no  tyrant  ever  had  fewer  real  friends,  and 
vep  thofe  few  threatened  to  oppofe  him,  if  he  ffiould  take  upon  him  the 
itle  of  king.  Hiflorians  in  drawing  a  character  of  Cromwell,  have  been 
trtpofed  upon  by  his  amazing  fuccefs,  and  dazzled  bv  the  luilre  of  his  for- 
une  ;  but  when  we  confult  his  Secretary  Thurloe’s,  and  other  (late  pa¬ 
ters,  the  impofiiion  in  a  great  meafure  vani  flics.  After  a  mod  uncom- 
ortable  ufurpation  of  four  years,  eight  months,  and  thirteen  days,  he  died 
in  the  third  of  September,  16^8,  in  the  6cth  year  of  his  age. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  England  acquired  much  more  refpedl  from 
oreign  powers,  between  the  death  of  Charles  I.  and  that  of  Cromwell, 
han  die  had  been  treated  with  fmee  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  This  was 
wing  to  the  great  men  who  formed  the  republic,  which  Cromwell  abo- 
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lifhed,  and  who,  a;  it  were,  inftantaneoufly  called  forth  the  naval  ftrength 
of  the  kingdom.  Neither  they  nor  Cromwell  had  formed  any  fixed  plan 
of  legifiation,  and  his  fafety  whs  owing  to  the  different  fentiments  of  go¬ 
vernment,  that  prevailed  among  the  heads  of  the  republic.  In  the  year 
1656,  the  charge  of  the  public  amounted  to  one  million  three  hundred 
thoufand  pound”  ;  of  which  a  million  went  to  the  fupport  of  the  navy 
and  army,  and  the  remainder  to  that  of  the  civil  government.  In  the 
fame  year  Cromwell  aholilhed  all  tenures  in  cabite,  by  knight’s  fervice, 
and  the  foccage  in  chief,  and  hkewife  the  courts  of  wards  and  liveries. 
Several  other  grievances  that  had  been  complained  of,  during  the  late 
reions,  were  likewife  removed.  Next  year  the  total  charge,  or  pubfic 
expence  of  England,  amounted  to  two  millions  three  hundred  twenty-fix 
thouland  nine  hundred  and  eighty-nine  pounds.  The  collections  by  ai- 
feffments,  excife,  and  cuftoms,  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  amounted  to 
two  millions  three  hundred  and  fixty-two  thoufand  pounds,  four  ihil- 
lings. 

Upon  the  who’e  it  appears,  that  England,  from  the  year  1648,  to  the 
year  1658,  was  improved  equally  in  riches  and  in  power.  The  legal  in¬ 
ter  e  ft  ot  money  was  reduced  rrom  8  to  0  per  cent,  a  lure  fvmptom  oi  iu- 
creafing  commerce.  The  famous  and  beneficial  navigation  aft,  that  pal- 
ladiuiLof  the  Englilh  trade,  was  now  planned  and  eftablifiie#,  and  after¬ 
wards  confirmed  under  Charles  II.  Monopolies  of  all  kinds  were  abo 
liihed,  and  liberty  of  confidence  to  all  feCts  was  granted,  to  the  vaft  ad¬ 
vantage  of  population  and  manufactures,  which  had  fuffered  greatly-  by 
Laud’s  intolerant  fchemes,  having  driven  numbers  of  handicrafts  to  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  foreign  countries.  To  the  above  national  meliorations  we 
may  add  the  modeffy  and  frugality  introduced  among  the  common  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  citizens  in  particular,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  increafe 
their  capitals.  It  appears,  however,  that  Cromwell,  had  he  lived,  and 
been  firmly  fettled  in  the  government,  would  have  broken  through  the 
fober  maxims  of  the  republicans  ;  for  fome  time  before  his  death,  he 
affeCled  great  magnificence  in  his  perfon,  court,  and  attendants..  He 
maintained  the  honour  of  the  nation  much,  and  in  many  inftances  inter- 
pofed  efteftually  in  favour  of  the  Proteftants  abroad.  Arts  and  fcienc.es 
were  not  much  patronifed,  and  yet  he  had  the  good  fortune  to. meet  ie 
the  perfon  of  Cooper  an  excellent  miniature  painter,,  and  his  coins  done 
by  Simon  exceeded  in  beauty  and  workman!!  ip  any  or  that  age.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  did  many  things  worthy  of  praile,  and  as  his  genius  and  capacity 
led  him  to  the  choice  of  fit  perfons  for  the  feveral  parts  of  admmidra- 
tion  ;  fo  he  paid  fome  regard  to  men  of  learning,  and  particularly  to 
thofe  entrufted  to  the  care  of  youth  fat  the  univerfities. 

The  fate  of  Richard  Cromwell,  who  fucceeded  his  father  Oliver  as 
proteCtor,  fufficiently  proves  the  great  difference  there  was  between  them, 
as  to  fpirit  and  parts  in  the  affairs  of  government.  Richard  was  placed 
in  his  dignity  by  thofe  who  wanted  to  make  him  the  tool  of  their  own 
government  and  he  was  foon  alter  driven,  without  the  lead  firuggle  or 
Oppodtion,  into  obfeurity.  It  is  in  vain  for  hidorians  of  any  party  to 
aferibe  the  rclloration  of  Chailes  II.  (who  with  his  mother  and  brothers, 
during  the  ufurpation,  had  lived  abroad  on  a  very  precarious  fubdft  nee) 
to  the  merits  of  any  paiticular  perfons.  1  he  Prefbyterians  were  very 
zealous  in  promoting  it,  but  it  was  effeCted  by  the  general  concurrence  01 
the  neop’e,  who  feemed  to  have  thought  that  neither  peace  nor  protection; 
w°re  to  be  obtained,  but  by  reftoring  the  ancient  conditution  of  mo¬ 
narchy. 
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narchy.  General  Monk,  a  man  of  military  abilities,  but  of  no  principles, 
excepting  fuch  as  ferved  his  ambition  or  intercft,  had  the  fagacity  to  ob- 
fervc  this  ;  and  after  temporifing  in  various  (hapes,  being  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  he  made  the  principal  figure  in  refloring  Charles  I!.  For  this 
he  was  created  duke  of  Albemarle,  confirmed  in  the  command  of  the  army, 
arid  loaded  with  honours  and  riches. 

Charles  II.  being  reftored  in  1660,  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign 
feemed  to  have  a  real  defire  to  promote  his  people’s  happinefs.  Upon 
his  confirming  the  abolition  of  all  the  feudal  tenures,  he  received 
from  the  parliament  a  gift  of  the  excile  for  life  ;  and  in  this  aft, 
coffee  and  tea  are  firft  mentioned.  By  his  long  refidencc,  and  that 
of  his  friends  abroad,  he  imported  into  England  the  culture  of  many 
elegant  vegetables  ;  fuch  as  that  of  afparagus,  artich;  kes,  cauliflowers, 
and  feveral  kinds  of  beans,  peas,  and  iallads.  Under  him  Jamaica, 
which  had  been  conquered  by  the  Englifh  under  the  aulpices  of 
Cromwell,  was  greatly  improved,  and  made  a  fugar  colony.  The 
Royal  Society  was  inftituted,  and  many  popular  afts  refpeffting  trade 
and  colonization  were  palled.  In  fliorr,  Charles  knew  and  cultivat¬ 
ed  the  true  interefts  of  the  kingdom,  till  he  was  warped  by  pleafure, 
•and  funk  in  indolence;  failings  that  had  the  fame  conlequence  as 
defpotilfn  itfelf.  Ke  appeared  to  intereft  himfelf  in  the  fuffe rings  of 
-his  citizens,  when  London  was  burnt  dou.n  in  t-665  ;  and  it  bring  re¬ 
built  with  greater  luftre  and  conveniences,  is  a  proof  of  the  increale  of 
her  trade  ;  but  there  was  no  bounds  to  Charles’s  love  of  pleafure, 
which  led  him  into  the  moft  extravagant  expence?.  He  has  been  fie- 
verely  cenfured  for  felling  Dunkirk  to  the  French  king  to  fupply  his 
necelfnies,  after  he  had  i'quandered  the  immenfe  fums  granted  hi  in  by  , 
parliament.  The  price  was  about  250,000!.  fterling.  But  even  in 
this,  his  condurft  was  more  defenfible  than  in  his  fecret  connexions 
with  France,  which  were  of  the  moft  fcandalous  nature,  utterly  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom,  and  fuch  as  muft  ever  reflect  infamy 
on  his  memory. 

Among  the  evidences  of  his  degeneracy  as  a  king,  tnay  be  mentioned, 
his  giving  way  to  the  popular  clamour  againft  the'  lord  Clarendon,  as 
the  chief  adviler  of  the  fiale  of  Dunkirk  ;  a  man  of  extenfive  know¬ 
ledge,  and  great  abilities,  and  more  honeft  in  his  intentions  than  moft 
of  his  other  miniflers,  but  whom  he  fucrificed  to  the  lycophants  of  his 
pleafurabie  hours.  The  firft  Dutch  war,  which  began  in  1665,  was 
carried  on  with  great  refolution  and  fpirit  under  the  duke  of  Yotk  ;  but 
through  Charles’s  mifapplication  of  the  public  money  which  had  been 
granted  for  the  war,  the  Dmch,  while  a  treaty  of  peace  was  depend¬ 
ing  Vat  Breda,  found  means  to  intuit  the  royal  navy  of  England,  by 
tailing  up  the  Medway  as  far  as  Chatham,  and  deftroyed  feveral  capital 
Blips  of  war.  Soon  after  thi3,  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Breda  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  States  General,  for  the  prefervation  of  the  Spanilh 
Netherlands  ;  and  Sweden  having  acceded  to  the  treaty,  1668,  ic  was 
called  the  triple  nl!:a»ce. 

In  1671,  Charles  was  lb  ill  advifed  as  to  feize  upon  the  money  of 
the  bankers,  which  had  been  lent  him  at  81.  per  cent,  and  to  fhuc 
up  the  Exchequer.  This  was  an  indefenfible  ftep;  and  Charles  pre¬ 
tended  to  juftity  it  by  the  necefiity  of  his  affairs,  being  then  on  the 
ere  of  a  frefh  war  with  Holland.  This  was  declared  in  1672,  and 
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had  almoft  proved  fatal  to  that  republic,  for  in  this  war,  the  Englifh 
fleet  and  army  a&ed  in  conjunction  with  thofe  of  France.  The  duke  of 
York  commanded  the  Englifh  fleer,  and  difplayed  great  gallantry  in  that 
ftation.  The  duke  of  Monmouth,  the  elded:  and  favourite  natural  fon 
of  Charles,  commanded  6000  Englifh  forces,  who  joined  the  French  in  the 
Low  Countries  ;  and  all  Holland  muff  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  had  it  not  been  for  the  vanity  of  their  monarch  Lewis  XIV.  who 
was  in  a  hurry  to  enjoy-his  triumph  in  his  capital,  and  fome  very  un~ 
forefeen  circumftances.  All  confidence  was  now  loll  between  Charles 
and  his  parliament,  notwirhftanding  the  glory  which  the  Englifh  fleet 
obtained  by  lea  againfl  the  Dutch.  The  popular  clamour  at  laid  obliged 
Charles  to  give  peace  to  that  republic,  in  conlideration  of  zoo,oool. 
which  was  paid  him. 

In  fome  things  Charles  aCted  very  defpotically.  He  complained  of 
the  freedom  taken  with  his  prerogative  in  eoffec-houfes,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  (hut  up,  but  in  a  few  days  after  they  vveie  opened  again.  Great 
rigour  and  feverity  were  exercifed  againfl:  the  Prelbyterians,  and  all  other 
nonconformifts  to  epi  'copacy,  which  was  again  eflablilhed  with  a  high 
hand  in  Scotland  as  well  as  England.  Flis  parliament  addrdfed  him, 
but  in  vain,  to  make  war  with  France  in  the  yea>-  167 7,  for  _he  was  en¬ 
tirely  devoted  to  that  crown,  and  regularly  received  its  money  as  a  pen¬ 
sioner,  and  hoped  through  its  influence  and  power  to  be  abfolute.  It  is 
not  however  to  be  denied,  that  the  trade  of  England  was  now  incredibly 
increafed,  and  Charles  entered  into  many  vigorous  meafures  for  its  pro¬ 
tection  and  fupport. 

Charles’s  connections  in  France  gave  him  no  merit  in  the  eyes  of 
his  parliament,  which  grew  every  day  more  and  more  exafperated  a- 
gainlt  the  French  and  the  Papifts ;  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  king’s 
brother,  and  prefumptive  heir  of  ther  crown,  the  duke  of  York. 
Charles  dreaded  the  profpeCt  of  a  civil  war,  and  offered  any  conceffions 
to  avoid  it.  But  many  of  the  members  of  parliament  were  bent  upon 
fuch  a  revolution  as  afterwards  took  place,  and  were  fecrctly  determined 
that  the  duke  of  York  never  flrould  reign.  Jn  1678,  the  famous  Titus 
Oates,  and  fome  others,  opened  a  plot,  charging  the  Papifts  with  a  de- 
Jio-n  to  murder  the  king,  and  to  introduce  popery  by  means  of 
Jefuits  in  England,  and  from  St.  Omer’s.  Though  nothing  could  be 
more  ridiculous,  and  more  felf-contradiCliory,  titan  fome  parts  of  their 
narrative,  yet  it  was  fupported  with  the  utmofl:  zeal  on  the  p  1  rt  of  the 
paillament.  The  aged  lord  Stafford,  Coleman  fecretary  to  the  duke 
of  York,  with  many  Jefuits,  and  other  papifts,  were  _ publicly  executed 
on  evidences,  fuppofed  now  to  have  been  perjured,  by  thofe  who  will 
have  the  whole  plot  to  be  a  fiction.  The  queen  herfelf  efcaped  with 
difficulty  ‘T  the  duke  of  York  was  obliged  to  retire  into  foreign  parts, 
and  Charles,  though  convinced,  as  it  is  (aid.  that  the  whole  was  an 
impofture,  yielded  to  the  torrent.  At  laft  it  fpent  its  force.  Th 
earl  of  Shaftefbury,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  oppofition,  puflied 
on  the  rotal  exclufion  of  the  duke  of  York  from  the  throne.  He 
was  feconded  by  the  ill-advifed  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  the  bill, 
after  paffing  the  commons,  mifearried  in  the  houfc  of  peers.  All  Eng¬ 
land  was  again  in  a  flame  ;  hut  the  king,  by  a  well-timed  adjournment 
of  the  parliament  to  Oxford,  leaned  to  recover  the  affeCtion  ol  his  peo¬ 
ple  to  a  very  great  degree. 
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The  Duke  of  Yoik  and  his  party  made  a  Scandalous  ufe  of  their 
Vu%ry.  They  trumped  up  on  their  lide  a  plot  of  the  proteflants  for 
killing  and  Seizing  the  king,  and  altering  the  government.  This  plot 
was  as  falfe  as  that  which  had  been  laid  again!!  the  papiils.  The  excel¬ 
lent  lord  Ruffel,  who  had  been  remarkable  in  his  oppofition  to  the 
popifh  fucceflion,  Algernon  Sidney,  and  feveral  other  di  ft  in^ui  Hied  pro- 
teflants,  were  tried,  condemned,  and  Suffered  death,  and  the  king  fet 
his  foot  on  the  neck  of  oppofition.  Even  the  city  of  London  was  inti¬ 
midated  into  the  meafures  of  the  court,  as  were  almoft  all  the  corporations 
in  the  kingdom.  'he  duke  of  Monmouth  and  the  earl  of  Shaftebury 
were  obliged  to  fly,  and  the  duke  of  York  returned  in  tiiumph  to  White¬ 
hall.  It  was  thought,  however,  that  Charles  repented  of  fome  of  his  ar¬ 
bitrary  fteps,  and  intended  to  have  recalled  the  duke  of  Monm  ruth,  and 
have  executed  fome  meafures  for  the  future  quiet  of  his  reign  ;  when  he 
died  February  6th,  1 684- 5 ,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age,  and  25th  of  his 
reign.  He  had  married  Catharine,  infanta  of  Portugal,  by  whom  he 
received  a  large  fortune  in  ready  money,  belides  the  t  wn  and  for  .refs  of 
Tangier  in  Africa,  but  he  left  behind  him  no  lawful  ilT'ue.  The  des¬ 
cendants  of  his  natural  fons  and  daughteis,  are  now  amongft  the  moll 
diftinguifhed  of  the  Britifh  nobility. 

In  recounting  the  principal  events  of  this  reign,  I  have  been  Suf¬ 
ficiently  explicit  as  to  the  principles,  both  of  the  king  and  the  oppoii- 
tion  to  his  government.  The  heads  of  the  latter  were  prclbyterians  and 
moderate  churchmen,  who  had  been  greatly  instrumental  in  the  civil 
war  againft  the  late  king,  and  the  usurpations  that  followed.  They 
had  been  raifed  and  preferred  by  Charles,  in  hopes  of  their  being  uleful 
in  bringing  their  party  into  his  meafures  ;  and  he  would  probably  have 
Succeeded,  had  not  the  remains  of  the  old  royal ilL,  and  the  diffipated 
part  of  the  court,  falien  in  with  the  king’s  foible  for  pleafure.  The 
prefbjterians,  however,  availed  themfelves  of  their  credit,  in  the  early 
part  of  his  reign,  when  tire  fervour  of  loyalty  was  abated,  to  bring  into 
parliament  fuch  a  number  of  their  friends,  as  rendered  the  reign  of 
Charles  very  uneafy,  and  it  was  owing,  perhaps,  to  them  that  civil 
liberty,  and  proteftaniilm,  now  exift  in  the  Englifh  government.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  Seem  to  have  carried  their  jedouly  of  a  popiflt 
fueceflbr  too  tar  ;  and  many  of  the  people  without  doors  certainly  thought 
that  the  parliament  ought  to  have  been  Satisfied  with  the  legal  reftraints 
and  disabilities  which  Charles  offered  to  impofe  upon  hi»  fucceff  r.  This 
gave  fuch  a  turn  to  the  affections  of  the  people,  as  left  Chari  s,  and  his 
brother,  at  the  time  of  his  deaih,  almoft  mailers  of  the  laws  and  liberties 
of  England  ;  and  they  governed  in  an  abfolute  and  arbitrary  manner. 
Supported  by  the  clergy  preaching  up  the  ok1  dofhines  or  paffive  obe¬ 
dience  and  non-refi (lance,  and  the  flattering  addrefles  preterit  d  10m  ma¬ 
ny  perfons  advancing-  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  to  the  moil  extrava¬ 
gant  height. 

The  reign  of  Charles  has  been  celebrated  for  wit  and  gallantry,  but 
both  were  coarfe  and  indelicate.  The  court  was  the  ourfe  y  of  vice, 
and  the  ftage  exhibited  feenes  of  impurity.  Some  re  ders  \ci c  found, 
who  could  admire  Milton  as  well  as  Dryden,  and  never  pcr’nacs  were  the 
pulpits  of  England  fo  well  Sup  lied  with  preachers  as  in  this  re  gn. 
Our  language  was  harmonized,  refined,  ami  rendered  natural,  vvit-efs 
the  Style  of  their  Sermons  ;  and  the  days  of  Charles  may  be  calico  the 
Auguftan  age  of  mathematics  and  natural  philoiophy.  Charles  loved 
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and  underftood  the  arts,  more  than  he  encouraged,  or  rewarded 
them,  efpecially  thole  of  Englifh  growth;  but  this  negle6t_pro- 
ceeded  not  from  narrow-mindednefs ;  but  indolence  and  want  of  reflec¬ 
tion.  If  the  memory  of  Charles  II.  has  been  traduced  for  being  the  frrft 
Engiifi)  p  ince,  who  formed  a  body  of  Handing  forces,  as  guards  to  his 
per  Ion  ;  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  carried 
the  art  of  drip-building  to  the  higheff  perfefiion  ;  and  that  the  royal 
navy  o£  England,  at  this  day,  owes  its  finelf  improvements  to  his  and 
his  brother’s  knowledge  of  naval  affairs  and  architecfuie.  As  to  his  reli¬ 
gion,  James,  foon  after  his  death,  publilhed  to  the  world,  that  his  bro¬ 
ther,  notwithflanding  his  repeated  profeifions  of  regard  to  the  proteffant 
faith,  was  a  papill  and  died  inch,  of  which  there  are  now  inconteflible 
prools. 

All  the  oppoiition  which,  during  the  late  reign,  had  fliaken  the  throne, 
feems  to  have  vaniflied  at  the  accellion  of  James  II.  The  popular  affec¬ 
tion  towards  him  was  increafed  by  the  early  declaration  he  made  in  favour 
of  the  church  ot  England,  which,  during  the  late  reign,  had  formally 
pronounced  all  refillance  to  the  reigning  king  to  be  unlawful.  This  doc¬ 
trine  proved  fatal  to  James,  and  almoft  ruined  proteftannfm.  The  army 
and  people  fupported  him  in  crufhing  an  ill-concerted  rebellion  of  the  duke 
of  Monmouth,  who  pretended  to  be  the  lawful  fon  of  Charles  II.  and  as 
fuch  had  affirmed  the  title  of  king.  That  duke’s  head  being  cut  off, 
July  15,  1685,  and  fomc  hundreds  of  his  followers  hanged,  drawn  and 
quartered  in  the  Wed  of  England,  exhibiting  a  feene  of  barbariry  fcarcely 
ever  known  in  this  country,  by  the  inflrumentality  of  Jefferies  and  colonel 
Kfike.  James  defperately  refolved  to  try  how  far  the  practice  of  the 
church  of  England  would  agree  with  her  dodrine  of  non  refillance.  The 
experiment  tailed  him.  He  made  the  mo  ft  provoking  fteps  to  render  po¬ 
pery  the  tftablifhed  religion  of  his  dominions.  He  pretended  to  a  power  of 
difpenfing  with  the  known  laws  ;  he  inftiruted  an  illegal  ecclefiaftical  court, 
he  openly  received  and  admitted  into  his  privy-council  the  pope’s  emiflurh  s, 
and  gave  them  more  refped  than  was  due  to  the  minilters  of  a  fovereign 
prince.  He  lent  an  e  n bally  to  Rome,  and  received  at  his  court  the  pope’s 
nuncio.  The  encroachments  he  made  upon  both  the  civil  and  religious 
liberties  of  his  people,  are  afraid  beyond  defeription,  and  were  difap- 
proved  of  by  the  pope  himfelf,  and  all  fober  Roman  catholics.  His  fend¬ 
ing  to  prif.n,  and  pro/ecuting  for  a  libel,  leven  bifiiops,  for  prefenting 
a  petition  againlf  reading  his  declaration  for  liberty  of  confidence,  and  their 
acquittal  upon  a  legal  trial,  aiarmed  Iris  beft  proteffant  friends. 

In  this  extremity,  many  great  men  in  England  and  Scotland,  though 
they  wi filed  .veil  to  James,  applied  for  relief  to  William  prince  of  O- 
range,  in  Tolland,  a  prince  of  great  abilities,  and  the  inveterate  enemy  of 
Lewis  XIV.  who  then  threatened  Europe  with  chains.  The  prince  of 
Orange  w ..s  the  nephew  and  ibn-in-luv  of  James,  having  married  the 
prin cels  Mary,  that  king’s  eldeft  daughter  ;  and  he  at  laift  embarked  with 
a  beet  of  500  fail  for  England,  avowing  it  to  be  his  defign  to  reJlore  the 
chmch  and  date  to  their  due  rights.  Upon  his  arrival' in  England,  he 
was  joined  not  onh  by  the  Whigs,  but  by  many  whom  Janus  had  confi- 
fideren  as  h's  bell  friends  ;  and  even  his  daughter  the  princefs  Anne,  and 
her  h  ufband,  George  prince  of  Denmaik,  left  him  and  joined  the  prince 
of  Orange,  who  foon  difeovered  that  he  exueded  the  crown.  Jame9 
might  it  ill  have  reigned  ;  but  he  was  furrounded  with  French  emiflaries, 
and  ignorant  Jefuics,  who  >.\ ilhed  him  not  to  reign  rather  than  not  reltore 
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popery.  They  fecretly  perfuaded  him  to  fend  his  queen,  and  fon,  real  or 
pretended,  then  but  fix  months  old,  to  France,  and  to  follow  them  in 
perfon,  which  he  did :  and  thus,  in  1688,  ended  his  reign  in  England, 
which  event  in  Englifh  hiftory  is  termed  the  Revolution. 

This  (hoit  reign  affords  little  matter  for  the  national  progiefs  in  its  true 
interefts.  James  is  allowed,  on  all  hands,  to  have  underitood  them,  and 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  his  popifli  bigotry,  and  arbitrary  principles,  he 
would  have  been  a  mod  excellent  king  of  England.  Ihc  writings  of  the 
Englifh  divines  againft  popery,  in  his  reign,  are  efteemed  to  be  the  moll: 
mailerly  pieces  of  controverfv  that  ever  were  publi ihed  on  that  fubjedt. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  baleful  influence  of  the  jefuits  over  James,  the 
prince  of  Orange  might  have  found  his  views  upon  the  crown  fruftrated. 
The  conduft  of  James  gave  him  advantages,  which  he  could  not  other- 
wife  have  hoped  for.  Few  were  in  the  ptince’s  feeret,  and  when  a  con¬ 
vention  of  the  flates  was  called,  there  feemed  re, 1  fon  to  believe,  that 
had  not  James  abdicated  his  throne,  it  would  not  have  been  Ailed  by  the 
prince  and  princefs  of  Orange.  Even  then  it  was  not  done  without  long 
debates.  It  is  well  known  that  king'  William’s  chief  objedt  was  to  humble 
the  power  of  France,  and  his  reign  was  (pent  in  an  aimofl  uninterrupted 
courle  of  hollilities  with  that  power,  which  were  fupported  by  England, 
at  an  expence  (lie  had  never  known  before.  The  nation  had  grown  cau¬ 
tious,  through  the  experience  of  the  two  laft  reigns,  and  he  gave  his  con- 
fent  to  the  hill  of  right;,  by  wlrch  the  liberties  of  the  people  were  con¬ 
firmed  and  fecured  ;  though  the  friends  of  liberty  in  general  complained, 
that  the  bill  of  rights  was  very  in  -dequate  to  what  ought  to  have  been  in¬ 
filled  on,  in  a  period  fo  favourable  to  the  enlargements  and  fecurtty  of  li¬ 
berty,  as  a  crown  bellowed  by  the  free  voice  of  the  people.  The  two  laft 
kings  had  made  a  very  bad  life  of  the  whole  national  revenue,  which  was 
put  into  their  hands,  and  which  was  found  to  be  fuffieient  to  raife  and 
maintain  a  Handing  army.  The  revenue  was  therefore  now  divided,  part 
was  allotted  for  the  current  national  fei  vice  of  the  year,  and  was  to  be 
accounted  for  to  parliament;  and  part,  which  is  lli  11  called  the  civil  lift 
money,  W3S  given  to  the  king,  for  the  fupport  of  his  houfe  and  dignity. 

It  was  the  juft  fenfe  the  people  of  England  had  of  their  civil  and 
religious  rights  alone,  that  cculti  provoke  them  to  agree  to  the  late  revo¬ 
lution  ;  for  they  never  in  other  refpedfs  had  been  at  fo  high  a  pitch  of 
wealth  and  profperity,  as  in  the  ye.  r  1688.  The  tonnage  of  their  mer¬ 
chant  fliips,  as  appears  from  Dr.  Dawenant,  was  that  year  near  double 
to  what  it  had  been  in  1666  ;  and  the  tonnage  of  the  royal  navy,  which 
in  1660,  was  only  62,594  tons,  was  in  1688  increafed  to  101,032  tons. 
The  increafe  of  the  culloms,  and  the  annual  rental  of  England  was  in  the 
fame  proportion.  It  was  therefore  no  wonder,  if  a  ftrong  party,  both  in 
the  pakfiatru  nt  and  nation,  was  formed  againft  the  government,  which  was 
hourly  increafed  by  the  king’s  ptedileflign  for  the  Dutch.  The  war  wi  h 
France,  which,  on  the  king’s  part,  was  far  from  being  fucccfsful,  re¬ 
quired  an  enormous  ex  pence,  and  the  Irifli  continued,  in  general,  faith¬ 
ful  to  king  fames.  But  many  F.nglifli,  wh  >  w : filed  well  to  the  Stutfrt 
family,  dreaded  their  being  r  ftored  b  conqueft;  and  the  parliament  en¬ 
abled  the  king  to  reduce  Ireland,  and  to  gain  the  battle  of  the  Bayne 
againft  James,  who  theieloft  all  the  military  honours  he  had  acquired  be¬ 
fore.  The  marine  of  France,  proved  fupnior  to  that  of  England,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war  ;  but  in  the  year  1692,  that  of  France  received  an 
irrecoverable  blow  in  the  defeat  at  La  Hogue.. 
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Invafions  were  threatened,  and  confpiracies  difcovered  every  day  again  ft 
the  government,  and  the  fupply  of  the  continental  war  forced  the  parlia¬ 
ment  to  open  new  refources  for  money.  A  land-tax  was  impofed,  and 
every  fubiedl’s  lands  were  taxed,  according  to  their  valuations  given  in  by 
the  feveral  counties.  Thofe  who  were  the  mod  loyal  gave  the  higheft 
valuations,  and  were  the  heavieft  taxed,  and  this  prepoflerous  burthen  ftill 
continues;  but  the  greateft  and  boldeft  operation  in  finances,  that  ever 
took  place,  was  e  ft  ab  lifted  in  that  reign,  which  was  the  carrying  on  the 
war  by  borrowing  money  upon  the  parliamentary  lecurities,  and  which 
form  what  are  now  called  the  public  funds.  The  chief  projector  of  this 
fcheme  i-  laid  to  have  been  Charles  Montague,  afterwards  lord  Halifax. 
His  chief  argument  for  fuch  a  project  was,  that  it  would  oblige  the  money¬ 
ed  part  of  the  nation  to  befriend  the  Revolution  intereft,  becaufe,  after 
lending  their  money,  they  could  have  no  hopes  of  being  repaid  but  by  fup- 
portincr  that  intereft,  and  the  weight  of  raxes  would  oblige  the  commercial 
people  >o  he  more  induftiious.  How  well  thofe  views  have  been  anfwered 
is  needlefs  here  to  obferve,  being  already  mentioned  in  the  prefent  ftate  of 
pub'll  credit. 

William,  notwithftanding  the  vaft  ferviee  he  had  done  to  the  nation, 
and  the  public  benefits  which  took  place  under  his  aufpices,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  eftablifhmem  of  he  bank  of  England,  and  the  recoining  the 
filver  money,  met  with  fo  many  mortifications  from  his  parliament,  that 
he  act.,  il  v  refolved  upon  an  abdication,  and  had  drawn  up  a  fpeech  for 
that  purpofe,  whit  h  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  fupprefs.  He  long  bore  the 
affront-  .e  met  with  in  hopes  of  bring  lupported  in  his  war  with  Fiance, 
but  it  la  ft,  in  1697,  he  was  forced  to  conclude  the  peace  of  Ryfwick 
witli  the  French  king,  who  acknowledged  his  title  to  the  crown  of  Eng¬ 
land.  By  this  time  William  had  loft  his  queen  *,  but  the  government  was 
continued  in  hi;  peifon.  After  peace  was  reftored,  the  commons  obliged 
him  to  -  ifband  his  army,  all  but  an  inconfiderable  number,  and  to  difmifs 
his  favourite  Dutch  guards.  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  his  fears  of 
feeing  the  whole  Spanifti  monarchy  in  poffeffiqn  of  France  at  the  death  of 
the  catholic  king  Chailes  II.  which  was  every  day  expetfted,  leu  him  into 
a  very  impolitic  meafure,  which  was  the  partition  treaty  with  France,  by 
which  1  hat  m  n..rchy  was  to  be  divided  between  the  houfes  of  Bourbon 
and  Aullri  .  This  treaty  was  higfilv  relented  by  the  parliament,  and 
fon  e  of  his  mi..iftry  were  impeached  for  adviling  it.  It  is  thought  that 
Williau  faw  his  .  rror  wh  n  it  w  as  too  late.  His  minifters  were  acquitted 
from  r  1 1 .  i  1-  impeachment,  and  the  death  of  king  James  difcovered  the  in¬ 
line  ritv  o  the  French  court,  which  immediately  proclaimed  his  fon  king 
of  G"eat  Biitain. 

This  efidy  tendered  William  again  popular  in  England.  The  two 
fconfes  palled  tlm  bill  of  abjuration,  and  an  addrefs  for  a  war  with  France. 
The  la  ft  nd  moft  glorious  a£f  c ff  William’s  reign  was  in  palling  the  bill 
forfcttl  ng  'he  fucc.flion  to  the  crown  in  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  on  the 
igth  of  June  1701.  Hi  death  was  haftened  by  a  fall  he  h_d  from  his 
horfe,  f 'On  after-  he  hud  renewed  the  grand  alliance  againft  France,  on  the 
8th  of  March,  1702,  the  9 2d  year  of  his  age,  and  the  14th  of  his  reign 
in  England  This  prince  was  not  made  by  nature  for  popularity.  His 
manners  were  cold  and  forbidding,  he  Itemed  alfo  fometimes  almoft  to 


*  She  died  of  the  fmall-pox,  Dec.  28,  1694,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  her  age. 
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lofe  fight  of  thofe  principles  of  liberty,  for  the  fupport  of  which  he  had 
been  railed  to  the  throne  ,  and  though  he  owed  his  royalty  to  the  whigs, 
yet  he  often  favoured  the  tories.  The  former  had  the  mortification  of  fee¬ 
ing  thofe  who  had  afted  the  mod  inimical  to  their  parry,  and  the  free 
principles  of  the  conftitution,  as  the  marquis  of  Halifax,  the  earl  of 
Danby,  and  lord  Nottingham,  taken  into  favour  and  refume  their  places 
in  the  cabinet  ;  and  the  whole  influence  of  government  extended,  to  li- 
lence  all  enquiries  into  the  guilt  of  thofe  who  had  been  the  chief  inllru- 
ments  in  the  cruel  perfecutions  of  the  pa  ft  reign,  and  to  the  obtaining  Inch 
an  adf  of  indemnity  as  cffedtually  fereened  every  delinquent  from  the  juft 
retaliation  of  injured  patriotifm.  The  refeue  and  prefervation  of  religion 
and  public  liberty  were  the  chief  glory  of  William’s  reign  ;  for  England 
under  him  fuffered  fevcely  both  by  fea  and  land,  and  the  public  debt,  at 
:he  time  of  his  death,  amounted  to  the  unheard  of  fum  of  14,000,000. 

Anne,  princels  of  Denmark,  by  virtue  of  the  aft  of  fettlement,  and  be- 
ng  the  next  Proteftant  heir  to  her  father  James  II.  fucceeded  king  Wil¬ 
iam  in  the  throne.  ~s  flie  had  been  ill  treated  by  the  late  king,  it  was 
hought  flie  would  have  deviated  from  his  meafuies  ;  but  the  behaviour  of 
lie  French  in  acknowledging  the  title  oi  her  brother,  who  has  lince  been 
veil  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pretender,  left  her  no  choice,  and  fhe  re- 
"olved  to  fulfil  all  William’s  engagements  with  his  allies,  and  to  employ 
he  earl  of  Marlborough,  who  had  been  imprifoned  in  the  late  reign  on  a 
bfpicion  of  Jacobitifm,  and  whole  wife  was  her  favourite,  as  her  geiac- 
al.  She  could  not  have  made  a  better  choice  of  a  general  and  ft.ueiman, 
or  that  earl  excelled  in  both  capacities.  No  looner  was  he  placed  at  the 
lead  of  the  Englifli  army  abroad  than  his  genius  and  aflivity  gave  a  new 
urn  to  the  war,  and  he  became  as  much  the  favourite  of  the  Dutch  as  his 
wife  was  of  the  queen. 

Charles  II.  of  Spain,  in  confequence  of  the  intrigues  of  France,  and 
t  the  fame  time  refenting  the  partition  treaty,  to  which  his  confent  had 
iot  been  afked,  left  his  whole  dominions  by  will  to  Philip,  duke  of  An- 
ou,  grandfon  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  Philip  was  immediately  proclaimed 
iug  of  Spain,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  family  dliance,  that  ftdl 
ublifts  between  France  and  that  nation.  Philip’s  lucceffijn  was  difpured 
iy  the  fecond  fon  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  who  took  upon  himltlf 
he  title  of  Charles  III.  and  his  caufe  was  favoured  by  the  empire,  Eng- 
and,  Holland,  and  other  powers,  who  joined  in  a  confederacy  agamft 
he  houfe  of  Bourbon,  now  become  more  dangerous  than  ever  by  the  ac- 
[uilition  of  the  whole  Spanifli  dominions. 

The  capital  meafure  of  continuing  the  war  againft  France  being  fixed, 
he  queen  found  no  great  difficulty  in  forming  her  miniftry,  who  were  for 
he  mod  part  tories;  and  the  earl  of  Godolphin,  who  (though  afterwards 
leading  whig)  was  thought  all  his  life  to  have  a  predi lebti  in  for  the  late 
ing  James  and  his  queen,  was  placed  at  tffc  head  of  the  treafury.  His 
Dn  had  married  the  earl  of  Marlborough’s  eidell  daughter,  and  the  earl 
ould  truft  no.other  with  that  important  department.  ' 

In  the  courfe  of  the  war,  feveral  glorious  victories  were  obtained  by  the 
arl,  who  was  foon  made  duke  of  Marlborough.  Thole £>{  Blenheim  and 
lamiilies  gave  the  firft  cffedtual  checks  to  the  French  power.  By  that  of 
ilenheim  in  1704,  the  empite  of  Germany  was  Paved  from  immediate  def» 
•uftion.  Though  prince  Eugene  was  that  day  joined  in  command  with 
he  duke,  yet  the  glory  of  the  day  was  eonfdledly  owing  to  the  latter.  The 
'reach  general  Tallard  was  taken  prifoner,  and  lent  to  England  ;  and 
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z  0,000  French  and  Bavarians  were  killed,  wounded  or  drownded  in  the  Da 
nube,  beiides  about  13,000  who  were  taken,  and  a  proportionable  numbe; 
of  cannon,  artillery,  and  trophies  of  war.  About  the  fame  time,  thi 
Enrliih  admiral,  fir  George  Rooke,  reduced  Gibraltar,  which  Fill  remain 
in  our  pofTeilion.  The  battle  of  Ramillies  in  1706,  was  fought  and  gain 
ed  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough  alone.  The  lot's  of  the  enemy  then 
has  been  varipufly  reported  ;  it  is  generally  luppofed  to  have  been  800c 
kill'd  or  wounded,  and  6000  taken  prifoners ;  but  the  ccnfequences  Ftewec 
its  importance. 

After  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  the  Fates  of  Flanders  affemblcd  at  Ghent 
and  recognifed  Charles  tor  their  fovereign,  while  the  confederates  tool 
pofleflion  of  Louvain,  BruFels,  Mechlin,  Ghent,  Oudenarde,  Bruges, 
and  Antwerp  ;  and  feveral  other  confiderable  places  in  Flanders  and  Bra¬ 
bant  acknowledged  the  title  of  king  Charles.  The  next  great  battle  gainer 
over  the  French  was  at  Oudenarde,  1708,  where  they  loft  3000  on  the  field, 
and  about  7'oco  were  taken  prifoners;  and  the  year  after,  September  it. 
I709,  the  allies  forced  the  French  lines  at  Malplaquet,  near  Maas, 
after  a  very  bloodv  adlion,  in  which  the  French  loft  13,000  men.  Thus 
far  I  have  recounted  the  flattering  fuccefies  of  the  Englifh,  but  they  were 
attended  with  many  potions  of  bitter  alloy. 

The  queen  had  fent-a  very  fine  army  to  aflift  Charles  III.  in  Spain,  un¬ 
der  the  command  oflord  Galway  ;  but  in  1707,  after  be  had  been  joined 
by  the  Purtuguefe,  the  Englifh  ue;e  dcleated  in  the  plains  of  Almanza, 
chiefly  through  the  cowardice  of  their  allies.  Though  Come  advantages  were 
obtained  at  fea,  yet  that  war  in  general  was  carried  on  to  the  detriment,  il 
not  the  difgracc  of  England.  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  hufband  to  the 
queen,  was  then  lord  high  admiral  ;  but  he  had  trufled  the  affairs  of  that 
board  to  underlings,  who  wrere  either  corrupted  or  ignorant,  and  com¬ 
plaints  coming  from  every  quarter,  with  regard  to  that  department,  the 
lmufe  of  commons  were  put  into  very  bad  humour,  nor  did  things  feern  to 
be  much  better  managed  after  the  prince’s  death.  The  immenfe  fums 
raifid  for  the  current  fervice  of  the  year  being  feverely  felt,  and  but  in¬ 
differently  accounted  for,  it  appeared  that  England  had  borne  the  chief  bur¬ 
then  of  the  war  ;  that  neither  the  Auftrians,  Germans,  nor  Dutch,  had 
furnifhed  their  ftipulated  quotas,  and  that  they  milled  to  the  Englifh  par¬ 
liament  for  making  them  good.  A  noble  defign,  which  had  been  planned 
at  the  c-  urt,  and  was  to  have  been  executed  by  the  affuiance  of  the  fleet 
of  England,  for  taking  Toulon,  at  a  vail  expence,  mi  learned  through  the 
felBlhnefi  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  whofe  chief  objeft  of  attention  was 
their  own  war  in  Naples.  At  the  fame  time  England  felt  feverely  the 
fcarcity  of  hands  in  canning  on  her  trade  and  manufactures. 

Thefe  a!  d  many  other  internal  difputes  about  the  prerogative,  the  fuc- 
ceflion,  religion,  and  other  public  matters,  had  created  great  ferments  in 
the  nation  and  parliament.  The  queen  at  full  Fuck  dole  to  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  and  his  friends,  who  finding  that  the  tories  inclined  to  treat 
with  France,  put  themfelves  at  the  head  of  the  whigs.  who  were  for  con¬ 
tinuing  'he  war,  from  which  the  duke  and  his  dependents,-  according  to 
their  ilations,  received  immenfe  emoluments.  The  failures  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  and  Dutch  could  not  however  be  longer  difiembled,  and  theperfonal 
jnteicft  of  the  duchefs  of  Marlborough,  with  the  -queen,  began  to  be 
fliaketi  by  her  own  haughtinefs. 

As  Lewis  VIV.  pro  fi  Fed  a  rcadinefs  for  peace,  and  filed  earneftly  for 
R  the  whigs  at  lull  gave  way  to  a  treaty,  and  the  conferences  were  held 
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t  Gertruydenburg,  1710.  They  were  managed  on  the  part  of  England 
y  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  lord  Townfliend,  and  by  the  marquis 
e  Torcy  by  the  French.  It  foon  appealed  that  the  French,  ir‘  not  the 
inglilh  plenipotentiaries,  were  not  in  earned  ;  the  Dutch  were  entirely 
;uided  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  The  French  king  was  gradually 
irought  to  comply  with  all  the  demands  of  the  allies,  excepting  that  of 
mploying  his  own  troops  againd  the  duke  of  Anjou  in  Spain,  where  the 
ortune  or  war  continued  ltill  doubtful.  All  his  offers  were  reje&ed  by 
he  duke  and  his  adociate,  as  only  defigned  to  anoute  and  divide  the  allies, 
nd  the  war  was  continued. 

The  unreasonable  haughtinefs  of  the  Enghfli  plenipotentiaries  at  Ger- 
ruydenburg  (as  fome  term  it)  and  the  then  expended  change  of  the  mi- 
tidry  in  England,  faved  France,  and  affairs  from  that  day  took  a  turn  in 
ts  favour.  Means  were  found  to  convince  the  queen,  who  was  fa.th- 
ully  attached  to  the  church  of  England,  that  the  war  in  the  end,  if  con- 
inued,  mud  prove  ruinous  to  her  and  her  people,  and  that  the  whigs 
rere  no  friends  to  the  national  religion.  The  general  cry  of  the  deluded 
>eople  was,  that  “  the  church  was  in  danger,”  which,  though  ground- 
efs,  had  great  efd  cts.  One  Sacheverel,  an  ignorant,  wort h lei s  preacher, 
tad  efpoufed  this  clamour  in  one  of  his  fermons,  with  the  ridiculous  im- 
traflicable  dodfrines  of  paffive  obedience  and  non-refilfance.  It  was,  as 
t  were,  agreed  by  both  parties  to  try  their  drength  in  this  man’s  cafe, 
le  was  impeached  by  the  commons,  and  found  guilty  by  the  lords,  who 
entured  to  pafs  upon  him  only  a  very  fmal!  cenfure.  After  this  trial, 
he  queen’s  affedfions  were  entirely  alienated  from  the  duchefs  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  and  the  Whig  adminidration.  Fler  friends  loft  their  places, 
vhich  were  lupplied  by  Tories,  and  even  the  command  of  the  army  w  as 
aken  from  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  1712,  and  given  to  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  who  produced  orders  for  a  ceffation  of  arms  ;  but  they  were  dis¬ 
regarded  by  the  queen’s  allies  in  the  Britilh  pay.  ^r.d,  indeed,  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  from  the  command  of  the  army, 
while  the  war  continued,  was  an  adf  of  the  greatell  imprudence,  and  ex¬ 
cited  the  adonifhment  of  all  Europe.  So  numerous  had  been  his  fucceflcs, 
rnd  fo  great  his  reputation,  that  his  very  name  was  almoft  equivalent  to  an 
army.  But  the  hsnour  and  intered  of  the  nation  were  F.crificed  to  pri¬ 
vate  court  intrigues,  managed  by  Mrs.  Mafliam,  a  relation  of  the  duchefs 
of  Marlborough,  who  had  fuppl.mted  her  benefadrefs,  and  by  Mr.  Harley. 

Conferences  were  opened  for  peace  at  Utrecht  in  January  1712,  to 
which  the  queen  and  the  French  king  fent  plenipotentiaries,  and  the  allies 
toeing  defeated  at  Denain,  they  grew  fenfible  th .  t  they  were  no  match  for 
he  French,  now  that  they  were  abandoned  by  the  Engllfh.  In  fliort  the 
Terms  were  agreed  upon  between  France  and  England.  The  reader  needs 
mot  to  be  informed  of  the  particular  ccllions  made  by  the  French,  efpect- 
ally  that  of  Dunkirk  ;  but  after  all,  the  peace  would  have  been  dill  more 
ilndefeiifible  and  fhamefu!  than  it  was,  had  it  not  been  for  the  death  of  die 
emperor  Jofeph,  by  which  his  brother  Charles  III.  for  whom  the  war  was  ^ 
chiefly  undertaken,  became  emperor  of  Germany,  as  well  as  k’ng  o!  Spain  ; 
and  the  dilatorinefs,  if  not  bad  faith  of  the  Englifh  aides,  in  not  fulfillii  g 
their  engagements,  and  throwing  upon  the  Britifh  parliament  a' mod  the 
pwliole  weight  of  the  war,  not  to  mention  the  cxhautled  date  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  Mr.  Hailey,  who  was  created  earl  of  Oxford  and  lord  high-trea- 
lurer  of  England,  was  then  confrdercd  as  the  queen’s  firll  miniftcr  ;  hut 
the  negociations  for  peace  went  alfo  through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Prior,  afld 
lord  Bolingbroke,  one.of  the  principal  fecrctaries  of  date.  The  minidry 
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endeavoured  to  fiifle  the  complaints  of  the  whigs,  and  the  remonftrances 
of  prince  Eugene,  who  arrived  in  Engdand  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  by 
falling  upon  rhe  contractors,  foragers,  and  other  agents  of  the  fleet  and 
army,  whom  they  accufed  of  corrupt  practices. 

The  queen  was  at  this  time  in  a  critical  fituation.  The  whigs  condemn¬ 
ed  the  peace  as  injurious  to  the  honour  and  interefl  of  the  nation.  The 
majority  of  the  houfe  of  lords  was  of  that  party, 'but  that  of  the  houfe 
cf  commons  was  tories.  The  queen  was  afraid  that  the  peers  would  rejeCt 
the  pe ace,  and  by  an  unprecedented  exercife  of  her  prerogative  flie  created 
twelve  peers  at  one  time,  which  fecured  the  approbation  of  the  parliament 
for  the  peace.  Such  was  the  flate  of  affairs  at  this  critical  period  ;  and  I 
am  apt  to  think  from  their  complexion  that  the  queen  had  by  feme  fecret 
influence,  which  never  has  yet  been  difeovered,  and  was  even  concealed 
from  feme  of  her  miniflers,  inclined  to  call  her  brother  to  the  fucceffion. 
The  reft  of  the  queen’s  life  was  rendered  uneafy  by  the  jarring  of  parties, 
and  the  contentions  among  her  minifters.  The  whigs  demanded  a  writ  for 
the  electoral  prince  of  Hanover,  as  duke  of  Cambridge,  to  come  to  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  (lie  was  obliged  haftily  to  difmifs  her  loru-ueafurer,  when  flie 
fell  into  a  lethargic  diforder,  which  carried  her  oft  thefirlf  of  Auguft  1714, 
in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age,  and  thirteenth  of  her  reign  *.  I  have 
nothing  to  add  to  what  I  have  already  faid  of  her  character,  but  that  though 
f?ie  was  a  favourite  with  neither  party  in  her  parliament  till  towards  the 
end  of  her  reign,  when  the  tories  affeCted  to  idolize  her,  yet  her  people 
dignified  her  with  the  name  of  the  good  queen  Anne.  Notwithltanding 
all  I  have  laid  of  the  exhaufled  ilate  of  England  before  the  peace  of 
Utrrecht  was  concluded,  yet  the  public  credit  was  little  or  nothing  affeCted 
by  her  death,  though  the  national  debt  then  amounted  to  about  fifty  mil¬ 
lions  ;  fo  firm  was  the  dependence  of  the  people  upon  the  fecuriry  of  par¬ 
liament. 

Anne  had  no  flrength  of  mind,  by  herfelf,  to  carry  any  important  re¬ 
fob  e  into  execution  ;  and  file  left  public  meafures  in  fo  indecilive  a  (late, 
thar,  upon  her  death,  the  fucceffion  took  place  in  terms  of  the  aCt  of  fet- 
tlement,  and  George  I.  eleCtor  of  Hanover,  Ion  of  the  princefs  Sophia, 
grand-daughter  of  j  mes  I.  was  proclaimed  king  of  Great  Britain  ;  his 
mother,  who  would  have  been  next  in  fucceffion,  having  died  but  a  few 
days  before.  He  came  ovpr  to  England  with  ftrong  prepofleffions  againft 
the  tory  mimtlry,  mod  of  whom  he  difplaced  ;  but  this  did  not  make  any 
great  alteration  to  his  prejudice  in  England;  but  many  of  the  Scots,  by 


*  And  with  her  ended  the  line  of  the  Stuarts,  which,  from  the  accelfion  of  James 
1  I.  anno  1603,  had  fwayed  the  feeptre  of  England  1 1 1  years,  and  that  of  Scotland  143 
years,  fr<  m  the  accelfion  of  Robert  II.  anno  1371.  James,  the  late  pretender,  fon  of 
James  if.  and  brother  to  cjueen  Anne,  upon  his  father’s  dsceafe,  anno  1701,  was  pro¬ 
claimed  k:ug  of  England,  by  Lewis  XIV.  at  St.  Germain’s,  and  for  feme  time  treated 
as  lech  by  the  courts  of  Rome,  France,  Spain,  and  Turin.  He  refided  at  Rome, 
where  he  kept  up  the  appearance  of  a  court,  and  continued  firm  in  the  Ronnfh  faith 
'till  his  death,  which  happentd  in  1765.  He  left  two  fons,  viz.  Charles  Edward, 
born  in  1720,  who  war  defeated  at  CulloJen  in  I  “4!',  and  upon  his  father's  death  re¬ 
paired  to  Rome,  where  he  continued  for  fome  time,  and  afterwards  refided  at  Flo¬ 
rence,  under  the  title  of  count  Albany,  hut  died  lately.  Henry,  his  fecond  fon,  who 
enjoys  a  dignified  place  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  cardinal 
Turk.  March  aSth,  177',  Charles  married  Loulfa  Maximiiienne,  born  Sept.  21ft, 
1752,  daughter  of  a  prince  of  the  family  of  Stolberg  Grudern,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
•Saxony,  and  grand-daughter  by  the  mother,  of  Thomas  Bruce,  late  earl  of  Aylef- 
bary. 
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the  influence  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  and  other  chiefs,  were  driven  into  re¬ 
bellion  in  1715,  which  was  happily  fuppreffed  the  beginning  ot  the  nexc 
year.  Some  deluded  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  North  of  England 
joined  a  party  of  the  Scotch  rebels,  but  they  were  furrounded  at  Prefton, 
where  they  delivered  up  their  arms,  and  their  leaders  were  fent  prifoners 
to  London,  where  fome  of  them  fullered.  The  tories  and  Jacobites  how¬ 
ever  raifed  mobs  and  commotions  at  London,  Oxford,  and  other  parrs  of 
England  ;  but  they  were  foon  fuppreffed,  by  making  their  ringleaders  ex¬ 
amples  of  juilice.  Lord  Oxford  was  imprisoned  for  three  years ;  but  the 
capital' profecution  of  him  by  the  whigs,  for  the  hand  he  had  in  the  peace 
of  Utrecht,  was  fecretly  dilnpproved  of  by  the  king  and  dropped. 

After  all,  the  nation  was  in  fucli  a  difpofition  that  the  miniftry  durft 
not  venture  to  call  a  new  parliament,  and  the  members  of  that  which  was 
fitting,  voted  a  continuance  of  their  duration  from  three  to  feven  years, 
which  is  thought  to  have  been  the  greateft  ftretch  of  parliamentary  power 
ever  known,  and  a  very  indefentible  fiep.  Several  other  extraordinary 
meafures  took  place  about  the  lame  time.  Mr.  Shippen,  an  excellent 
fpeaker,  and  member  of  parliament,  was  ffnt  to  the  Tower  for  faying  that 
the  king’s  fpeech  was  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  Hanover  rather  than 
of  London  ;  and  one  Matthews,  a  young  journeyman  printer,  was  hang¬ 
ed  for  com  poling  a  filly  pamphlet,  that  in  later  times  would  not  have  been 
thought  worthy  of  animadverlion.  The  truth  is,  the  whig  miniftry  were 
excefiively  jealous  of  every  thing  that  feerned  to  affeX  their  mailer’s  title  ; 
and  George  I.  though  a  fagacious,  moderate  prince,  undoubtedly  rendered 
England  too  fubfervient  to  his  continental  connexions,  which  were  vari¬ 
ous  and  complicated.  He  quarrelled  with  the  czar  of  Mufcovy  about  their 
German  concerns,  and  had  not  Charles  XII.  king  of  Sweden  been  killed 
fo  critically  a9  he  was,  Great  Britain  probably  would  have  been  invaded  by 
that  northern  conqueror,  great  preparations  being  made  for  that  purpofe, 
he  being  incenfed  at  George  as  eleXor  of  Hanover,  for  purchafing  Bre¬ 
men  and  Verden  of  the  Danes,  which  had  been  a  part  of  his  dominions. 

In  1718  he  quarrelled  with  Spain  on  account  of  the  quadruple  al¬ 
liance,  that  had  been  formed  by  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
and  the  States  General  ;  and  his  admiral,  fir  George  Byng,  by  his  or¬ 
ders,  deftroyed  the  Spanilh  fleet  near  Syracufe.  A  trifling  war  with 
Spain  then  commenced,  but  it  was  foon  ended  by  the  Spaniards  deliver¬ 
ing  up  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  the  former  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  to  the  emperor. 

A  national  punilhment,  different  from  plague,  peftilence,  and  famine, 
overtook  England  in  the  year  1720,  by  the  fudden  rife  of  the  South-Sea 
ffock,  one  of  the  trading  companies.  This  company  was  but  of  late  e- 
reXion,  and  was  ovving  to  a  l'cheme  of  carrying  on  an  exclufive  trade, 
and  making  a  fettlement  in  the  South-Seas,  which  bad  been  formed  in 
1711.  In  1720,  the  company  obtained  an  aX  to  increafc  their  capital 
ffock  by  redeeming  the  public  debts  ;  and  was  then  invefted  with  the  af- 
fiento  of  negroes,  which  had  been  ftipulated  between  Great  Britain  and 
Spain.  In  ftiort,  it  became  fo  favourite  a  company,  that  it  role  to  310). 
for  tool,  before  the  bill  bad  the  royal  affent  in  April  ;  before  the  end  of 
May  to  560  ;  and  by  the  twentieth  of  June,  their  ftock  role  to  890  per 
cent,  and  afterwards  to  ioooi.  but  before  the  end  of  September  it  fell  to 
150,  by  which  thoufands  were  involved  in  ruin.  Though  this  might  be 
owing  to  the  inconfidernte  avarice  of  the  fubferibers,  yet  the  public  ima¬ 
gined  that  the  miniftry  had  contributed  to  the  calamity  ;  tome  of  the  dire.:- 
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tors  infinuafed  as  if  the  minifters  and  their  friends  had  been  the  chief 
gainers.  The  larter,  however,  had  the  addrefs  to  efcape  without  cenfure, 
but  the  parliament  p.iffed  a  bill  which  confiscated  the  eftates  of  the  direc¬ 
tors,  with  an  allowance  for  their  maintenance  ;  a  poor  reparation  for  the 
public  injuries. 

The  Jacobites  thought  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  national  difcontent 
at  the  South-Sea  fchetne,  and  England’s  connections  with  the  continent, 
which  every  day  increafcd.  One  Layer,  a  lawyer,  was  tried  and  exe¬ 
cuted  for  high  treafon.  Several  perfons  of  great  quality  and  diftinCtion 
were  apprehended  on  fufpicion,  hut  the  ftorni  fell  chiefly  on  Francis  At- 
terbury,  lord  bilhop  of  Rochcftcr,  who  was  deprived  of  his  fee  and  feat 
in  parliament,  and  banifhed  for  life.  There  was  fome  irregularity  in 
the  proceedings  again!!  him,  and  therefore  the  juftice  of  the  bilhop’s  fen* 
tence  has  been  queflioned,  though  there  is  little  or  no  reafon  to  doubt 
there  was  iufhcient  proof  of  his  guilt.  After  the  ferment  of  this  plot  had 
fublifted,  the  miniftry,  who  where  all  in  the  intereft  of  Hanover,  ventured 
upon  feveral  bold  meafures,  in  l’ome  of  which  the  national  intereft,  if  not 
honour,  was  evidently  facrified  to  that  electorate.  The  crown  ot  Great 
Britain  was  engaged  in  every  continental  dii'pute,  however  remote  it  was 
from  her  intereft  ;  and  a  difference  Hill  fublifted  between  the  courts  of 
Madrid  and  Vienna,  it  was  agreed  that  it  fhould  be  decided  by  a  con- 
grefs  to  be  held  at  Cambray,  under  the  aufpicies  of  France.  This  con- 
gtefs  proved  abortive,  and  England  was  involved  in  trefh  difficulties  on 
Account  of  Hanover.  So  fluctuating  was  the  flate  of  Europe  at  this  time, 
that  in  September  1725,  a  frefh  treaty  was  concluded  at  Hanover,  be¬ 
tween  the  kings  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Pruffia,  to  counterbalance 
an  alliance  that  had  been  formed  between  the  courts  of  Vienna,  and  Ma¬ 
drid.  A  fquadron  was  fent  to  the  Baltic,  to  hinder  the  Ruffians  from  at¬ 
tacking  Sw  eden,  another  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  third,  under  ad¬ 
miral  Holier,  to  the  Weft  Indies,  to  watch  the  Spanifh  plate  fleets.  This 
laft  was  a  fatal  as  well  as  an  inglorious  expedition.  The  admiral  and  molt 
of  his  men  peri  filed  by  epidemical  difeafes,  and  the  hulks  of  his  fhips  rot¬ 
ted  fo  as  to  render  them  unfit  tor  fervicc.  The  management  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  was  little  better.  They  loft  near  10,000  men  in  the  liege  of 
Gibraltar,  which  they  were,  obliged  to  raife.  The  king  in  his  fpeech 
to  the  parliament,  publickly  accufcd  the  emperor  of  a  dellgn  to  place  the 
Pretender  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  this  was  ftrenuoufly  de¬ 
nied  by  baron  Palme,  the  imperial  ambaffador  at  London,  who  was  there¬ 
fore  ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom. 

A  quatrel  with  the  empetor  was  the  moft  dangerous  to  Hanover  of  any 
that  could  happen  ;  but  though  an  oppofition  in  the  houfe  of  commons 
was  formed  by  fir  William  Wyndham  and  Mr.  Pulteney,  the  parlia¬ 
ment  continued  to  be  more  and  more  lavifh  in  granting  money,  and 
enormous  fubiidies  for  the  protection  of  Hanover  to  the  kings  of  Den¬ 
mark  and  Sweden,  and  the  landgrave  of  Heffe  Caffe!.  Such  was  the  ftate 
of  affairs  in  Europe,  when  George  I.  fuddenly  died  on  the  1  ith  of  June 
1727,  at  Ofnaburgh,  in  the  fixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thir¬ 
teenth  of  his  reign.  The  reign  of  George  I.  is  remarkable  for  the  incre¬ 
dible  number  of  bubbles  and  cheating  projeCts  to  which  it  gave  life,  by 
which  it  was  reckoned  that  almoft  a  million  and  a  half  was  won  and  loll ; 
and  tor  the  great  alteration  of  the  fyftem  of  Europe,  by  the  concern 
which  the  Engliffi  took  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent.  The  inftitution 
of  the  finking  fund  for  diminithing  the  national  debt,  is  likewile  owing  to 
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this  period.  The  value  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  began  now  to 
be  better  underftood  than  formerly,  and  the  ftate  of  manufactures  began 
to  (hi ft.  This  was  chieflv  owing  to  the  unequal  diftribution  of  the  land- 
tax,  which  rendered  it  difficult  for  the  poor  to  fubfift  in  certain  counties, 
which  had  been  forward  in  giving  the  true  value  of  them  eft.ites  when  that 
tax  took  place. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  confidered  as  fir  ft  minifterof  England  when 
George  I.  died,  and  fome  differences  having  happened  between  him  and 
the  n Vince  of  Wales,  it  was  generally  thought,  upon  the  aeceffion  of  the 
latter  to  the  throne,  that  Hr  Robert  would  be  difplaccd.  That  might 
have  been  the  cafe,  could  another  perfon  have  been  found  equally  capable, 
as  he  was,  to  manage  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  to  gratify  that  predi- 
ledfon  for  Hanover  which  George  II.  inherited  from  his  father.  No 
minifter  ever  underftood  better  the  temper  of  the  people  of  England,  and 
none,  perhaps,  ever  tried  it  more.  He  filled  all  places  of  power,  trull, 
and  profit,  and  almoft  the  houfe  of  commons  itleif,  with  his  own  crea¬ 
tures  ;  but  peace  was  his  darling  objrft,  hecaufe  he  thought  that  war  mull 
be  fatal  to  his  power.  D  ming  his  long  adminiftivtion  he  never  loft  a 
queflion  that  he  was  in  earned  to  carry.  The  excife  Rheme  was  the- full 
meafure  that  gave  a  fliock  to  his  power,  and  even  that  he  could  have  car¬ 
ried,  had  he  not  been  afraid  of  the  fpirit  of  the  people  without  doors, 
which  might  have  either  produced  an  infurredlion,  or  endangered  his  in- 
tereft  in  the  next  general  e  1  edfti  n -  Having  compromifed  all  differences 
with  Spain,  he  filled  all  the  ‘courts  of  Europe  with  embafties  and  nego- 
ciations,  and  the  new  parliament  gratified  him  with  the  means  of  per¬ 
forming  his  engagements.  He  continued  and  enlarged  the  fubfidies  paid 
to  the  German  prinpes  for  the  fee  irity  of  Hanover,  and  had  even  the 
add  refs  to  obtain,  from  time  to  rime,  votes  of  credit  for  fulfilling  his  im¬ 
mediate  engagements  ;  and  in  the  mean  while,  to  arnufe  the  public,  he 
fuffered  inquiries  into  the  ftate  of  the  jails,  and  other  matters  that  did  not 
affedl  his  own  power,  to  proceed. 

His  pacific  fyftem  brought  him,  however,  into  inconveniences  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  It  encouraged  the  Spaniards  to  continue  their  depre¬ 
dations  upon  the  Britifh  fliipping  in  die  American  Teas,  and  the  French  to 
treat  the  Englilh  court  with  in iblence  and  negled.  At  home,  many  of 
the  great  peers  thought  themfelves  flighted,  and  they  interefted  themfelves 
more  than  ever  they  had  done  in  elections.  This,  together  with  the  dif- 
guft  of  the  people  at  the  propofed  excife  f'cheme,  and  palling  the  Gin  Aft, 
in  the  year  1736,  iucreafed  the  minority  in  the  houfe  of  commons  to  130, 
fome  of  whom  were  as  able  men  and  as  good  fpeakers  as  ever  had  fat  in  a 
parliament,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  increafing  complaints  againft  the 
Spaniards,  they  attacked  the  minifter  with  great  flrength  of  argument, 
ana'with  great  eloquence.  In  juftice  to  Walpole,  it  mould  be  obferved, 
'  that  he  filled  the  courts  of  juftice  with  able  and  upright  judges,  nor  was 
he  ever  known  ro  attempt  any  pen  erfion  of  the  known  law  of  the  kingdom. 
1  He  was  fo  far  fiom  checking  the  freedom  of  debate,  that  he  bore  with 
equanimi  y  the  moll  fcurrilous  deba  e  that  was  thrown  out  to  his  face. 
He  gave  way  to  one  or  two  profecutions  for  libels,  in  compliance  to  his 
friends,  who  thought  themfelves  affected  by  them  ;  but  it  is  certain,  thac 
the  jirefs  of  England  never  w*s  more  open  or  free  than  during  his  adrni- 
niftrauon.  And  as. to  his  pacific  fyftem,  it  undoubtedly  more  than  repaid 
to  the  nation  all  that  was  requited  to  fupport  it,  by  the  increafe  of  her 
trade,  and  the  improvements  of  her  manufactures. 
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With  regard  to  the  king’s  own  perfonal  concern  in  public  matters,  Wal¬ 
pole  was  rather  his  miniiler  than  his  favourite;  and  his  majefty  often 
hinted  to  him,  as  Walpole  himfelf  has  been  heard  to  acknowledge,  that 
be  was  refponfible  for  all  meafures  of  government.  The  debates  concern¬ 
ing  the  Spanifli  depredations  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  the  proofs  that 
were  brought  to  fuppoit  the  complaints  of  the  merchants,  made  at  laid 
an  imprellion  even  upon  many  erf  Walpole’s  friends.  The  heads  of  the 
oppofition,  in  both  houfes  of  parliament,  accufed  the  miniiler  of  having, 
by  the  treaty  of  Seville,  and  other  negociations,  introduced  a  branch  of 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon  into  Italy,  and  deprelTed  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  the 
ancient  and  natural  ally  of  England.  They  expofed,  with  invincible  force 
of  eloquence  and  reafoning,  the  injuftice  and  dilgrace  as  well  as  lofs  arifing 
from  the  Spanifli  depredations,  and  the  neceffity  of  repelling  force  by 
force.  Sir  Robert  itill  adhered  to  his  pacific  fyftem,  and  concluded  a 
fhamefu'l  and  indcfenfible  compromife  under  the  title  of  a  convention, 
with  the  court  of  Spain,  which  produced  a  war  with  that  nation. 

Queen  Caroline,  confort  to  George  II.  had  been  always  a  firm  friend 
to  the  miniiler ;  but  (be  died  November  20th,  1737,  when  a  variance  fub- 
fifted  between  the  king  and  his  fon,  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  latter 
complained,  that  through  Walpole’s  influence  he  was  deprived  not  only 
of  the  power  but  the  provifion  to  which  his  birth  entitled  him  ;  and  he 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  oppofition  with  fo  much  firmnefs,  that  it 
was  generally  iorefeen  Walpole’s  power  was  drawing  to  a  criiis.  Ad¬ 
miral  Vernon,  who  hated  the  minifter,  was  fent  in  1730,  with  a  fqua- 
dron  of  fix  (hips  to  the  Weft  Indies,  where  he  took  and  demolifhed  Porto 
Bello  ;  but  being  a  hot,  impracticable  man,  he  mifearried  in  his  other 
attempts,  efpecially  that  upon  C.trthagena,  in  which  iome  thoufands  of 
Britifh  lives  were  wantonly  thrown  away.  The  oppofition  exulted  in 1  Ver¬ 
non’s  fuccefs,  and  afterwards  imputed  his  mifeaniages  to  the  minifter’s 
Halving  the  war,  by  with-holding  the  means  for  carrying  it  on.  The. ge¬ 
neral  election  approaching,  fo  prevalent  was  the  intereft  of  the  prince 
of  Wales  in  England,  and  that  of  the  duke  of  Argyle  in  Scotland,  that 
a  majority  was  returned  to  parliament  who  were  no  triends  to  the  miniiler, 
and  after  a  few  trying  divifions,  he  retired  from  the  houfe,  on  the  9th  of 
February,  1-42,  was  created  earl  of  Orford,  and  on  the  1  ith  refigned  all 
bis  employments. 

George  II.  bore  the  lofs  of  his  minifler  with  the  greatefl  equanimity, 
and  even  conferred  titles  of  honour,  and  pofts  of  diftin&ion,  upon  the 
heads  of  the  oppofition.  By  this  time,  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles 
VI.  the  danger  of  the  pragmatic  famftion,  (which  meant  the  fucceifion  of 
bis  daughter  to  all  the  Auftrian  dominions),  through  the  ambition  of 
France,  who  had  filled  all  Germany  with  her  armies,  and  many  other 
concurrent  caufes,  induced  George  to  take  the  leading  part  in  a  conti¬ 
nental  war.  He  was  encouraged  to  this  by  lord  Carteret,  afterwards  earl 
of  Granville,  an  able,  but  a  headftrong  minifter,  whom  George  had  made 
bis  fecretary  of  date,  and  indeed  by  the  voice  of  the  nation  in  general. 
George  accordingly  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  army,  fought  and 
gained  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  June  1  6,  1  743,  and  bis  not  buffering  his 
general,  the  eail  of  Stair,  to  improve  the  blow,  was  thought  to  proceed 
trom  tendernefs  for  bis  eltCtoral  dominions.  This  partiality  created  an 
viniverfol  flame  in  England  ;  and  a  clamour  raifed  againft  his  lordfhip  s 
meafures  was  increafed  by  the  duke  of  Newcaftle  and  his.brother,  lord 
chancellor  Hardwicke,  the  lord  Harrington,  and  other  mimfters,  who  re- 
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figned  or  offered  to  teiigii  their  places,  if  lo'd  Carteret  (hould  retain  his 
influence  in  the  cabinet.  His  majefty  vvas  obliged  to  give  way  to  what  he 
thought  was  the  voice  of  his  people,  and  he  indulged  them  with  accepting 
the  iervices  of  fome  gentlemen  who  had  never  been  conlidered  as  zealous 
friends  to  the  lioufe  of  Hanover.  After  various  removals,  Mr.  Pelham 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Treafuiy,  and  appointed  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  confequently  w  s  conlidered  as  firfl  minifter ;  or  rather 
the  power  of  the  premierfliip  was  divided  between  him  and  his  brother 
the  duke  of  Newcaftie. 

Great  Britain  was  then  engaged  in  a  very  expenfive  war  both  againft: 
the  French  and  Spaniards,  and  her  enemies  thought  to  avail  themlelves  of 
the  general  difeontent  that  had  prevailed  in  England  on  account  of  Ha* 
nover,  and  which,  even  in  parliamentary  debates,  were  thought  by  fome 
to  exceed  the  bounds  of  decency.  This  naturally  fuggefted  to  them  the 
idea  of  applying  to  the  Pretender,  who  redded  at  Rome  ;  and  he  agreed 
that  his  fon  Charles,  who  was  a  fprightly  young  man,  fhouid  repair  to 
franco,  from  whence  he  let  fail,  and  narrowly  ekaped,  with  a  few  fol¬ 
lower?,  in  a  frigate,  to  the  weftern  coafls  ot  Scotland,  between  thcifl.mds 
of  Mull  and  Sky,  where  he  difeovered  nimfelf,  aflembled  his  followers, 
and  publifhed  a  manifeflo  exciting  the  nation  to  a  rebellion.  It  is  necef- 
fary,  before  we  relate  the  true  caule  of  this  enterprize,  to  make  a  fliort 
re trofpedf  to  foreign  parts. 

The  war  of  1741  proved  unfortunate  in  the  Weft  Indies,  through  the 
fatal  divilions  between  admiral  Vernon  and  general  Wentworth,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  land  troops:  and  it  was  thought  that  above  20  000  Britifli 
foldiers  and  feamen  periflied  in  the  impradficable  attempt  of  Carthagena, 
and  the  inclemency  of  the  air  and  climate  during  other  idle  expeditions. 
The  year  1742  had  been  fpent  in  negociations  with  the  courts  of  Peterf- 
burgh  and  Berlin,  which,  though  expenfive,  proved  of  little  or  no  fer- 
vjee  to  Great  Britain  ;  fo  that  the  viftory  of  Dettingen  left  the  French 
troops  in  much  the  fame  fituation  as  before. — A  difference  between  the 
admirals  Matthews  and  Leftock  had  fuffered  the  Spanifh  and  French  fleets 
to  efcape  out  of  Toulon  with  but  little  lofs  ;  and  foon  after,  the  French, 
who  had  before  only  afted  as  allies  to  the  Spaniards,  declared  war  againfl: 
Great  Britain,  who,  in  her  turn,  declared  war  againft  the  French.  The 
Dutch,  the  natural  allies  of  England,  during  this  war  carried  on  a  molt 
ucrative  trade  ;  nor  could  they  be  brought  to  a£t  r.gainft  the  French  till 
:he  people  entered  into  affociations  and  infurreffions  againft  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Their  marine  was  in  a  miferable  condition,  and  when  they  at  lafl: 
ent  a  body  of  troops  to  1  join  the  Britifli  and  Auftrian  armies,  which  had 
leen  wretchedly  commanded  for  one  or  two  campaigns,  they  did  it  with 
To  bad  a  grace,  that  it  was  plain  they  did  not  intend  to  ail  in  earneft. 
When  the  duke  of  Cumberland  took  upon  himfelf  the  command  of  the 
irmy,  the  French,  to  the  great  reproach  of  the  allies,  were  almoft  matters 
if  the  barrier  of  the  Netherlands,  and  were  befieging  Tournay.  The 
iuke  attempted  to  raife-the  fiege,  but  by  the  coldnels  of  the  Auftrains,  the 
:owardice  of  the  Dutch,  whofe  government  all  along  held  a  fecret  cor- 
•efpondence  with  France,  and  mifeondudt  fomewhere  elfe,  he  loft  the  bat- 
:le  of  Fontenoy,  and  7000  of  his  beft  men  ;  though  it  is  generally  al- 
owed  that  his  difpofitions  were  excellent,  and  both  he  and  his  troops  be- 
aaved  with  unexampled  intrepidity.  To  counterbalance  fuch  a  train  of 
misfortunes,  admiral  Anfon  returned  this  year  to  England,  with  an  im- 
menfe  treafure  (about  a  million  fterling,)  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
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Spaniards  in  hi?  voyage  round  the  world  ;  and  commodore  Warren,  with 
colonel  Peppercl,  took  fromuthc  French  the  important  town  and  tortrets 
of  Louifburgh,  in  the  iftand  of  Cape  Briton.  ■ 

Such  was  the  date  of  affairs  abro.d  in  Augufi,  17455  when  the  Pre¬ 
tender’s  elded  fon,  at  the  head  of  feme  Highland  follower?,  furprifed 
and  dti'aimed  a  party  of  the  king’s  troops  in  the  Wcftern  Highlands,  and 
advanced  with  great  rapidity  to  Perth.  I  (hail  only  add,  to  what  hath 
been  laid  of  the  pro.-, refs  and  i'upprefiion  of  this  rebellion,  that  it  fpread 
too  great  an  alarm  through  England.  The  government  never  fo  tho- 
roughly  experienced,  as  it  did  at  that  time,  the  benefit  of  the  public  debt 
for  the  fupport  of  the  Revolution.  The  French  and.the  Jacobite  party 
(for  fuch  there  was  at  that  time  in  England,)  had  laid  a  d- ep  fcheme 
of  diltieffiug  the  Bank  ;  but  common  danger  aholifhed  all  diflinffions,  and 
United  them  in  the  detence  of  one  interelf,  which  was  private  property. 

'i  he  merchants  undertook,  in  their  add  refs  to  the  king,  to  fupport  it  by 
receiving  bank  notes'  in  payment.  This  feafonable  meafure  laved  public 
credi>  :  but  the  defeat  of  1  he  rebels  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  at  Cul- 
loden,  in  the  year  1746,  did  not  Pelf  ore  tranquillity  to  Europe.  Though 
th  prince  of  Orange,  fon -in-law  to  his  majefly  George  IE  was,  by  the 
credit  of  his  majelty,  and  the  fpirit  of  the  people  of  the  United  Provinces 
raifed  to  be  their  ffadt holder,  the  Dutch  never  could  be  brought  to  adl 
heartily  in  the  war.  The  allies  were  defeated  at  Val,  near  Maeifricht, 
am  tbs  duke  of  Cumberland  was  in  danger  of  being  made  prifoner.  Ber- 
<ren-op-zoom  was  taken  in  a  manner  that  has  never  yet  been  accounted  for. 
The  aliis  buffered  other  difgraces  on  the  continent  ;  and  it  now  became 
tlie  general  opinion  in  England,  that  peace  was  necelfary  to  lave  the  duke 
and  his  army  from  rotal  delfrudfion.  By  this  time,  however,  the  French 
madne  and  commerce  were  in  danger  ofbeing  annihihted  by  the  Englifh 
at  tea,  under  the  command  of  the  admirals  Anfon,  Warren,  Hawke,  and 
other  gallant  officers;  but  the  Engliffi  arras  were  not  fofuccesful  as  could 
ii  tve  been  vv idled,  under  rear  admiral  Bofcawen,  in  the  Fall  Indies.  Iti 
thi.-  lfaie  of  affau's,  the  fucceffes  of  the  French  and  Englilh,  during  the 
wa",  may  be  laid  to  have  been  balanced,  and  both  miniflries  turned  their 
Mi  :- ughts  to  peace.  The  queftion  is  not  yet  decided  which  party  had 
gro'eil  re  : fon  to  defire  it,  the  French  and  Spaniards  for  the  immenfe 
Ioffe,  they  had  fuftained  by  fea,  or  the  allies  for  the  difgraces  they  bad 
fullered  by  tana. 

However  this  n  ight  be,  preliminares  for  peace  tvere  figned  in  April 
174  ,  atid  a  definitive  treaty  was  concluded  at  Aix-la  Chapelle  in  Octo¬ 
ber  ;  the  lafis  of  which  was  the  reifitution  on  both  fides  of  all  places 
taken  dming  the  war.  The  number  of  prizes  taken  by  the  Englilh  in 
thf  war,  from  its  commencement  to  the  ligning  the  preliminaries  of 
peace,  was  34.54;  namely,  x  249  from  the  Spaniards,  and  2185  from  the 
French  ;  and  hat  they  lob  during  the  war.  3238  ;  1  360  being  taken  by 
th  -  Spaniards,  and  1878  by  the  French.  Several  of  the  fhips  taken  from 
th.  Spaniards  were  immenlely  rich  ;  fo  that  the  balance  upon  the  whole 
a»r.  "oted  to  a  l  mo  ft  two  millions  in  favour  of  the  Englilh.  Such  is  the, 
g  uis  calculation  on  both  fides  ;  bit;  the  confequences  plainly  proved  that 
th;  lufles  of  the  French  and  Spaniards  mult  have  been  much  greater. 
Tr  .o' ft  fortunes  made  by  private  p  rions  in  England  all  of  a  ludden, 
fufficien.  ly  fltewed  that  immenfe  Furr.:  had  not  been  brought  to  the  public 
account;  but  the  greateft  .prbof  was,  that  next  year  the  intereft  of  the 
national  debt  was  reduced  from  four  to  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  for 
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feven  years,  after  which  the  whole  was  to  {land  reduced  to  three  per 
cefit. 

This  was  the  holdeft  flroke  of  financing  that  ever  was  attempted  per¬ 
haps  in  any  country,  confidently  with  public  fa  th  ;  for  the  creditors  of 
the  government,  atter  a  frnall  ineffedtual  oppoiiti<;n,  continued  their  mo¬ 
ney  in  th.e  funds,  and  a  tew  who  told  out  even  made  inrereft  to  have  it 
replaced  on  the  lame  fertility,  or  were  paid  oft  their  principal  fums  out 
of  the  finking  fund.  This  was  an  seta  of  improvements  ;  Mr  Pelham’s 
candour  and  rectitude  of  adminiftration  leaving  him  few  or  no  enemies  in 
parliament,  he  omitted  no  opportunity  of  carrying  into  execution  every 
ftcheme  for  the  improvement  or  commerce,  manufactures,  ahd  the  fifheries  j 
the  benefits  of  w  hich  were  felt  during  the  fucceeding  war,  and  are  to  this 
,day.  PLvery  intelligent  perfon,  however,  conlidered  the  peace  of  Ax  la- 
.Chapelle  as  no  better  th;in  an  armed  cefl'ation  of  hoftilities.  The  French 
■employed  themfclves  in  recruiting  ar.d  repairing  their  marine,  and  had 
laid  a  deep  fcheme  for  p(off  fling  ilnmfelves  of  the  Britilh  back  leu  1  mciits 
in  America,  and  for  cutting  oft  all  communication  between  the  Englifll 
and  the  native  Indians  ;  in  which  cafe  our  colonies  muft  have  been  re¬ 
duced  to  a  narrow  flip  on  the  coaft,  without  the  means  of  getting  any 
■lubfiflence  but  from  the  mother  country.  Fortunately  for  Great  Britana, 
ithey  difilofed  their  intention,  by  entering  upon  hoftilities  before  they  hid 
power  to  l'upport  them. 

In  the  mean  while  a  new  treaty  of  commerce  was  figned  at  Madrid, 
.between  Great  Bri  ainand  Spain,  by  which,  in  confiderahon  of  ioo,occi. 
■the  South-fea  company  gave  up  all  their  future  claims  to  the  afliento  con- 
;tra£t,  byr  virtue  of  which  that  company  bad  fupplied  the  Spanifh  Weft 
.Indies  with  negroes.  In  March,  17CO,  died,  univerfally  lamented,  his 
royal  hig'nnefs  Frederic  .prince  of  Wales.  In  May,  1751,  an  a 61  p^ed 
for  regulating  the  commencement  of  the  year,  by  which  the  old  ftyle  was 
abolift.ed,  and  the  new  ftyle  eftablifhed,  to  the  vaft  conveniency  of  the 
iubjeds.  This  was  done  by  finking  eleven  days  in  September,  1752, 
iand  from  that  time  beginning  the  year  on  the  firft  of  January.  In  1753* 
the  famous  a£t  paffed  for  preventing  clandefline  marriages  ;  but  whether 
it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  fubject,  is  a  point  that  is  flili  very  qucftionablc. 
,The  people  of  England  about  this  time  fuftained  an  immenfe  lofs  by  the 
.death  of  Mr.  Pelham,  who  was  one  of  the  honelleft,  wifeft,  and  bell  mi- 
nifters  England  had  ever  feen. 

i  The  barefaced  encroachments  of  the  French,  who  had  built  forts  on. 
our  back  fettlements  in  America,  and  the  difpofitions  they  made  for  fend¬ 
ing  over  vaft  bodies  of  veteran  troops  to  fupport  thole  encroachments, 
produced  a  wonderful  fpfrit  in  England,  efpccially  after  admiral  Bofcaweu 
was  ordered  with  eleven  ft. ips  of  the  line,  befides  a.  frigate  and  two  regi¬ 
ments,  to  fail  to  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  where  he  came  up  with, 
and  took  two  French  men  of  war,  the  reft  of  their  fleet  efcaping  up  the 
river  Sr,  Lawrence,  by  the  llreights  of  Belleifle.  No  foonef  was  it 
known  that  hoftilities  were  begun,  than  the  people  of  England  poured 
their  money  into  the  government’s  loan,  and  ordeis  were  i flued  for  stak¬ 
ing  general  reptifals  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America  ;  and  that  all  the 
French  (hips,  whether  outward  or  homeward  bound,  fliould  be  flopped 
and  brought  into  Britilh  ports.  Thefe  orders  were  fo  effectual,  that  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  year  1755,  above  500  of  the  richeft  French  merchants 
fliips,  and  above  8,000  g!  t heir  bell  bailors  were  brought  into  the  king¬ 
dom.  This  well-timed  nreafure  had  fetch  an  eft'edl,  that  the  Ftench  bad 
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neither  hands  to  navigate  their  merchantmen,  nor  to  man  their  fiiips  of 
war  ;  for  about  two  years  ,'iftcr,  near  30,000  French  feamen  were  found 
to  be  prisoners  in  England. 

In  fuly,  1755,  general  Braddock,  who  had  been  injudicioufly  fent  from 
England  "to  attack  the  French,  and  reduce  the  forts-  on  the  Ohio,  was  de¬ 
feated  and  killed,  by  falling  into  an  ambufeade  of  the  French  and  Indians 
near  fort  du  Quefne  ;  but  major-general  Johnfon  defeated  a  body  of 
French  near  Crown  Point' of  whom  he  killed  about  icoo. 

The  Englifh  at  this  time  could  not  be  laid  to  have  any  firft  minifter ; 
and  fome  great  men  agreed  in  nothing  but  in  oppofing  the  meafures  of 
the  cabinet,  which  had  been  undertaken  without  their  confcnt.  The 
Englifh  navy  in  1753  confifted  of  one  iF, ip  of  no  guns,  five  of  100  guns 
each,  thirteen  of  90,  eight  of  8o,  ifve  of  74,  twenty-nine  of  70,  fouV 
cf  66,  one  of  64,  thirty-three  of  60,  three  of  54,  twenty-eight  of  $e, 
four  of  44,  thirty-five  of  40,  and  forty-two  of  20  :  four  Hoops  of  war  of 
18  guns  each,  two  of  16,  eleven  of  14,  thirteen  of  12,  and  one  of  to; 
beiides  a  ureat  number  of  bom’o-kerches,  fire-fhips,  and  tenders  ;  a  force 
fufficitnt %o  oppofe  the  united  marine  ilrength  of  all  the  powers  of 
Europe.  Whillt  that  of  the  French,  even  at  the  end  of  this  year,  and 
including  the  fhips  then  upon  the  flocks,  amounted  to  no  more  than  fix 
fiiips  of  80  guns,  twenty-one  of  74,  one  of  72,  four  of  70,  thirty-one  of 
64,  two  of  60,  fix  of  5c,  and  thirty-two  frigates. 

In  proportion  as  the  fpirits  of  the  public  were  elevated  by  thofe  invin¬ 
cible  armament*,  they  were  funk  with  an  account  that  the  French  had 
landed  1  •  ,000  men  in  Minorca,  to  attack  fort  St.  Philip  there;-  that  ad¬ 
miral  Byng,  who  had  been  lent  out  with  a  fquadron  at  leall  equal  to  that 
of  the  French,  had  been  baffled,  if  not  defeated,  by  their  'admiral  Galif- 
fionere,  and  that  at  laft  Minorca  was  furrendered  by  general  Blakeney. 
The  Enffliih  were  far  more  alarmed  than  they  ought  to  have  been  at  thofe 
events.  ° The  lofs  *>f  Minorca  was  more  fhameful  than  detrimental  to  the 
kingdom,  but  the  public  outcry  was  fuch,  that  the  king  gave  up  Byng 
to  public  juftice,  and  he  was  {hot  to  death  at  Portfmouth  for  not  do'ng  all 
that  was  in  his  power  againft  the  enemy. 

It  was  about  this  time,  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  placed,  as  fecretary  of  Hate, 
at  the  head  of  adminiftp.tion.  lie  had  long  been  known  to  be  a  bold, 
eloquent,  and  energetic  fpeaker,  and  he  foon  proved  himfelf  to  be  as  fpi- 
rited  a  minifter.  The  mifearriages  in  the  Mediterranean  had  no  conle- 
ciuence  but  the  lofs  of  fort  St.  Philip,  which  was  more  than  repaired  by 
the  vaft  fuccefs  of  the  Englifh  privateer.?,  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
The  fucceffes  of  the  Englifh  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  under  Colonel  Clive,  are 
almoft  incredible.  He" defeated  Suraja  Dowl  t,  nabob  of  Bengal,  fiahar, 
and  Orixa,  and  placed  Jaffier  Ally  Cawn  in  the  ancient  feat  of  the  na¬ 
bobs  of  thole  'provinces.  Suraja  Dowla,  who  was  in  the  French  intereft, 
n  few  days  after  his  being  defeated,  was  taken  by  the  new  nabob  Jaffier 
Ally  Cawn’s  fon,  and  put  to  death.  This  event  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  prefent  amazing  extent  of  riches  and  territory,  which  the  Englifh 
now  poffel's  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  . 

Mr.  Pitt  introduced  into  the  cabinet  a  new  fyfiem  of  operations  againft 
France,  than  which  nothing  could  be  better  calculated  to  reftore  the  fpi- 
i-rts  of  his  country men,  and  to  alarm  their  enemies.  Far  from  dreading 
an  invafion,  he  planned  an  expedition  for  carrying  {lie  arms  of  England 
into  France  itfelf ;  and  the  defeent  was  to  be  made  at  Rochefort,  under 
general  fir  John  Mordaunt,  who  was  to  command  the  land  troops.  No- 
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thing  could  be  more  promifing  than  the  difpofition  for  this  expedition 
It  1'ailed  on  the  8th  of  September,  17^7  ;  and  admiral  Hawke  brough 
both  the  lea  and  land  forces  back  en  the  6th  of  October  to  St.  Helen’s 
without  the  general  making  any  attempt  to  land  on  the  coall  of  Fiance. 
He  was  tried  and  acquitted  free  of  the  public  murmuring,  fo  gieat  an 
opinion  had  the  people  of  the  miuiftcr  ;  who,  to  do  him  j u ll ice,  did  not 
fuffer  a  manor  a  fliip  belonging  to  the  Englifh  army  or  navy  to  lie  idle. 

The  French  having  attacked  the  electorate  or  Hanover  with  a  mod 
powerful  army,  merely  becaufe  his  Britannic  majefty  refufcd  to  wink  at 
their  encroachments  in  America,  the  Engliflt  parliament,  in  gratitude, 
voted  large  fupplies  of  men  and  money  in  defence  of  the  electoral  domi¬ 
nions.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  had  been  it  nt  thither  to  command  an 
army  of  obfervation,  but  was  fo  powerfully  preffed  by  a  fuperior  army, 
that  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  lav  down  his  arms  ;  and  the  French,  un¬ 
der  the  duke  of  Richlicu,  took  pofllffiou  of  that  electorate  and  its  capi¬ 
tal.  At  this  time,  a  fcarcity,  next  to  a  famine,  raged  in  England  ;  and 
the  Heffian  troops,  who,  with  the  Hanoverians,  had  been  fent  to  defend 
the  kingdom  from  an  invafion  intended  from  the  French,  remained  Bill  in 
England.  So  many  difficulties  concurring,  in  17158  a  treaty  of  mutual 
defence  was  agreed  to  between  his  majefty  and  the  king  of  Pruffia:  in 
confequence  of  which,  the  parliament  voted  670,0001.  to  his  Pruffian  ma¬ 
jefty:  and  alfo  voted  large  fums,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  two  millions 
a  year,  for  the  payment  or  50,000  of  the  troops  of  Hanover,  Heffe- 
Calfel,  Saxe-Gotha,  Wolfenbuttel,  and  Buckeburg.  This  treaty,  which 
proved  afterwards  fo  burdenfome  to  England,  was  intended  to  unite  the 
protellant  interefl  in  Germany. 

George  II.  with  the  confetit  of  his  Pruffiatt  majefty,  declaring  that  the 
French  bad  violated  the  convention  concluded  between  them  and  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  at  Clofterfeven,  ordered  his  Hanoverian  fubjedts  to  re- 
fume  their  arms  under  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunfwick,  a  Pruffian  general, 
who  inftantly  drove  the  French  out  of  Hanover ;  and  the  duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  alter  the  Englifh  had  repeatedly  infulted  the  French  coaft  bv 
deftroying  their  ftores  and  {hipping  at  St.  Maloes  andCherburg,  marched 
into  Germany,  and  joined  prince  Ferdinand  with  1  2,000  Britifh  troops 
which  were  afterwards  increafed  to  25,000.  A  war  enfued,  in  the  courfe 
of  which  the  Englifh  every  where  performed  wonders,  and  were  every 
where  viftorious,  but  nothing. uecifive  followed,  and  the  enemy  opened 
every  campaign  with  advantage.  Even  the  battle  of  Mindcn,  the  1110ft, 
glorious  perhaps  in  the  Englifh  annals,  in  which  about  7000  Engliflt  de¬ 
feated  80,000  of  the  French  regular  troops  in  fair  battle,  contributed  no¬ 
thing  to  the  conclufion  of  the  war,  or  towards  weakening  the  French  ia 
Germany. 

.The  ‘Engliflt  bore  the  expences  of  the  war  with  chearfulnefs,  and  ap¬ 
plauded  Mr;  Pitt’s  adminiltraiion,  becaule  th<  ir  glorious  luccelfes  in  every 
other  part  of  the  globe  demonltrated  that  he  was  in  e  imett.  Admiral 
Bofcawen  and  general  Amherll,  in  Auguft  1758,  reduced  and  demolifhed 
Louifburgh,  in  North  America,  which  had  been  reitoicd  to  the  French  by 
the  treaty  of  Ax-la-Chapelle,  and  was  become  the  fcourge  of  the  Britilh 
trade,  and  took  five  or  (ix  French  fill ps  of  the  line  ;  Frontenac  and  Fort 
de  Qnefne,  in  the  fame  quarter,  tell  alfo  into  the  hands  of  the  Englif.i : 
acquiiitions  that  far  overbalance  a  check  which  the  Engliflt  received  at 
Ticonderago,  and  the  lofs  of  above  300  of  the  Engliflt  guards,  as  they 
were  returning  under  general  Bligh  from  the  coaft  ofFrance, 
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The  Engliffi  affairs  in  the  Eaft  Indies  this  year  proved  equally  fortu¬ 
nate  ;  and  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  received  letters  from  thence,  with 
an  account  that  admiral  Pococke  had  engaged  the  French  fleet  near  Fort 
St.  David’s  on  the  29th  of  March,  in  which  engagement  a  French  man  of 
war  called  the  Bien  Airne,  of  74  guns,  was- fo  much  damaged  that  they 
run  her  on  (Lore.  The  French  had  600  men  killed  and  wounded  on  this 
occation,  and  the  Englifh  only  29  killed,  and  89  wounded.  That  on  the 
third  of  Auguft  following,  he  engaged  the  French  fleet  a  fecond  time  near 
Pondicherry;  when,  after  a  briik  firing  of  ten  minutes,  the  Fiench  bore 
away  with  all  the  fail  they  could  make,  and  got  Cafe  into  the  road. of  Pon¬ 
dicherry.  The  lofs  of  the  French  in  this  engagement  was  54c  killed  and 
wounded,  and  that  of  the  Englifh  only  147  killed  and  wounded. 
And  that  on  the  14th  of  December  following,  general  Lally,  com. 
m  mder  of  the  French  army  in  ihofe  parts,  marched  to  befiege  Madras, 
which  was  defended  by  the  Englifh  colonels  Lawrence  and  Draper  ;  and 
jifier  a  brifk  cannonade,  which  lafled  till  the  16th  of  February  following, 
the  Enfiifli  having  received  a  reinforcement  of  600  men,  general  Lally 
thought°proper  to  raife  the  fiege  and  retire  with  precipitation,  leaving  be. 
hind'him  forty  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  year  1759  was  introduced  by  the  taking  of  the  ifland  of  Goree  on 
the  coafl  of  Africa,  by  Commodore  Keppel.  Three  capital  expeditions 
had  been  planned  for  this  year  in  America,  and  all  of  them  proved  fuc- 
ccfsful.  One  of  them  was  again!!  the  French  iflands  in  the  Well  Indies, 
where  Guadaloupe  was  reduced.  The  fecond  expediiion  was  again!!  Que¬ 
bec,  the  capital  of  Canada,  The  command  was  given,  by.  the 
minifler’s  advce,  to  general  Wolfe,  a  young  officer  of  a  truly  military 
genius.  Wolfe  was  oppofed  with  far  fuperior  force  by  Montcalm,  the 
be!!  and  molt  fucceflful  general  the  French  had.  Though  the  lunation  of 
the  country  which  Wolfe  was  to  attack,  and  the  works  the  French  threw 
up  to  pmetit  a  defeent  of  the  Englifh,  were  deemed  impregnable,  yet 
(Montcalm  never  relaxed  in  his  vigilance.  Wolfe’s  courage  and  perfeve- 
rance,  however,  furmounting  incredible  difficulties,  he  gained  the  heights 
of  Abraham,  near  Qo-  bee,  were  he  fought  and  defeated  the  French  ar¬ 
my,  bu.  was  himfelt  killed,  as  was  Montcalm  ;  general  Monckton,  who 
was  next  in  command,  being  wounded,  the  completion  of  the  French 
defeat,  a  d  the  glory  of  reducing  Quebec,  was  referred  for  brigadier, 
genual  (now  lord  vifeount)  Townlliend. 

General  Amherft,  who  was  the  firft  Englifh  general  on  command  in 
America,  conducted  the  third  expedition.  His  orders  were  to  reduce  all 
Canada,  and  to  join  the  army  under  general  Wolte  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Sr.  Lawrence.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  the  minitler,  Mr.  Amherft 
in  this  expedition  was  fo  well  provided  with  every  thing  that  could  make  it 
J'iiccebful,  that  there  fcarcely  appeared  any  chance  for  its  mifearriage; 
and  thus  -he  French  empire  in  North  America  became  fubjedf  to  Great 

Britain,  .  . 

T!  e  affairs  of  the  French  being  now  defperate,  and  their  credit  ruined, 
they  reiolved  upon  an  attempt  to  retrieve  all  by  an  invafion  of  Great 
Britain;  but,  on  the  8th  of  Auguft,  1759,  admiral  Bofcawen  attacked 
the  Toulon  fquadron,  commanded  by  M,  de  la  Clue,  near  the  ftraits  of 
Qi  brake  r,  took  Le  Cpntaure  of  74,  Le  Tcmeraiie  of  74,  and  Le  Mo- 
deft  of  74  guns  ;  and  burnt  L’Qceait  of  80,  and  Le  Redoubtable  of  74 
guns.  The  reft  of  the  fleer,  conlifting  of  feven  (hips  of  the  line,  and 
three  fri-wes,  made  their  efpape  in  the  night ;  and  on  November  20,  fir 
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Edward  Hawke  defeated  the  Breft  flrer,  commanded  hy  admiral  Conflans, 
oft  the  ifland  of  Dumet,  in  the  bay  of  Bileay,  The  Formidable,  a 
French  man  of  war  of  80  guns,  was  taken  ;  the  Theiee  of  74,  and  the 
Superbe  of  70  guns,  were  l'unk  ;  and  the  Soleil  Royal  of  80,  and  the 
He  ros  of  74.  guns  were  burnt,  and  afterwards  the  Julie  of  70  perilhed  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  Seven  or  eight  French  men  of  war  of  the  line 
got  up  the  river  Villaine,  by  throwing  their  guns  bverbeard  ;  and  the  reft 
of  the  fleet,  confiding  of  five  (hips  of  the  line,  and  three  Ligates,  efta- 
ped  in  the  night.  The  Englifti  lofton  this  occafion,  the  Fifcx  of  6j,  and 
the  Refolution  of  74  guns  which  ran  alhore  in  the  chafe.  After  tjiis  en¬ 
gagement,  the  French  gave  over  all  thoughts  of  their  intended  invalion 
of  Great  Britain. 

In  February  176c,  captain  Thu  rot,  a  French  marine  adventurer,  who' 
had,  with  three  lloops  of  war  alarmed  the  coaft  of  Scotland,  anil  aflual- 
ly  made  a  defeent  at  Cari ickfergu;  in  Ireland,  was,  on  his  nturn  from 
thence,  met,  defeated,  and  killed  by  captain  Fil  or,  the  commodore  of 
three  lhips,  inferior  in  force  to  the  Frenchman’s  fquadroo.  Every  d^y’s 
gazette  added  to  the  accounts  of  the  fiiceeftes  of  the  Englifti,  and  the  ut¬ 
ter  ruin  of  the  French  finances,  which  that  government  did  not  blufli  pub¬ 
licly  to  avow.  In  fliort,  Gre.t  Britain  now  reigned  as  foie  mi  ft  refs  01  the 
main,  and  fircceeded  in  every  mcafure  that  had  been  projected  for  Iter  own 
fafety  and  advantage. 

Toe  war  in  Germany,  however,  continued  fill’  as  undecifive  as  it  was 
expenlive,  and  many  in  England  began  to  confider  it  now  as  foreign  to  the 
internal  interefts  of  Great  Britiaa.  The  French  again  and  again  (hewed 
difpolitions  for  treating,  and  the  charges  of  the  war,  which  began  now  to 
amount  to  little  lefs  than  eighteen  millions  fterling  yearly,  inclined  the 
Britifii  minifiry,  to  lilten  to  their  propofals.  A  negociation  was  according¬ 
ly7  entered  upon,  which  proved  abortive,  as  did  many  other  projects  for 
accommodation;  but  on  the  25th  of  October  1760,  George  11.  died 
fuduenly  (from  a  ruptmc  in  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart),  full  of 
years  and  glory7,  in  the  77th  y7ear  of  his  age,  and  34th  of  his  reign,  and 
was  l'ucceeded  by  his  grand-ion,  now  George  III.  eldeft  lbn  to  the  late 
prince  of  Wales. 

The  memory  of  George  II.  is  reprehenfibie  on  no  head  but  bis  predi- 
leftion  for  his  electoral  dominions.  He  could  never  feparate  an  idea  that 
there  was  any  difference  between  them  and  his  regal  dominions ;  and  he 
was  fometimes  ill  enough  advifed  to  declare  fo  much  in  his  fpeechcs  to 
parliament.  We  are,  however,  to  remember,  that  his  people  gratified 
him  in  this  partiality,  and  that  he  never  actod  by  power  or  preroga'ive. 
He  was  juft  rather  than  generous ;  and  in  matters  of  ccconomy,  either  in 
his  ftate  or  his  houfehoid,  he  was  willing  to  connive  at  nbufes,  if  they 
had  the  fan&ion  of  law  and  cuftom.  By  this  means,  thofe  mifmanage- 
ments  about  his  court  were  multiplied  to  an  enormous  degree,  and  even 
under-clerks  in  offices  amalled  fortunes  ten  times  greater  than  their  legal 
fabrics  or  perquifites  could  raife.  Fie  was  not  very  accelLble  to  conver ta¬ 
ttoo,  and  therefore  it  was  no  wonder  that  having  left  Germany  after  he 
had  attained  to  man’s  eftate,  he  ftill  retained  foreign  notions  both  of  men 
and  things.  In  government  he  had  no  favourite,  for  he  parted  with  fit* 
Robert  Walpole’s  adminiftration  with  great  indifference,  and  Ihewcd  very 
little  concern  at  the  fubfeouent  revolutions  among  his  fervants.  This  qua¬ 
lity  may  be  deemed  a  virtue;  as  it  contributed  greatly  to  the  internal  quiet 
of  his  reign,  and  prevented  the  people  from  loading  the  king  with  the 
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faults  of  his  minifler;.  In  his  perfonal  difpofttion  he  was  paffionatf,  but 
placable  fearlefs  of  danger,  fond  of  military  parade,  and  enjoyed  the 
memory  .of  the  campaigns  in  which  he  ferved  when  young.  His  affections, 
either  public  or  private,  were  never  known  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary 
courfe  if  juftice  ;  and  though  his  reign  was  diffracted  by  party,  the  courts 
of  ju ifice  were  never  better  filfttd  than  under  him:  this  was  a  point  in 
which  all  tactions  were  agieed. 

King  George  III.  afeended  the  throne  with  great  advantages.  His  be- 
ing  a  native  of  England  prejudiced  the  people  in  his  favour;  he  was  in 
the  bloom  of  youth,  in  his  perl'on  tall  and  cornel},  and  at  the  time  of  his 
accelhon  Great  Britain  was  in  the  higheft  degree  of  reputation  and  profpe- 
riiy,  and  the  mold  falutary  unanimity  and  harmony  prevailed  among  the 
people.  The  firft  adds  of  his  reign  feemed  alfo  calculated  to  convince  the 
public  that  the  death  of  his  predeceftor  fhould  not  relax  the  operations  of 
the  war.  Accordingly,  in  1761,  the  iflnnd  of  Belleifle,  on  the  coaft  of 
France,  furrendered  to  his  majefty’s  fliips  and  forces  under  commodore 
Keppe!  and  general  Hodgfon  ;  as  did  the  important  fortrels  of  Pondicher¬ 
ry,  in  theEaft  Indies,  to  colonel  Coote  and  admiral  Stevens.  The  opera¬ 
tions  againft  the  French  Welt  Indies  flill  continued  under  general  Monck- 
ton,  lord  Rollo,  and  iir  James  Douglas ;  and  in  i>6z,  thqifland  of  Mar- 
tinico,  hitherto  deemed  impregnable,  with  the  ifiands  or  Grenada,  St. 
Lucia,  Grenadillas,  St.  Vincent,  and  others  of  lefs  note,  ted  re  fubdued 
by  theBrbifb  arms  with  inconceivable  rapidity. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  conduced  the  war  againft  France 
with  l'uch  eminent  ability,  and  who  had  received  the  beft  information  of 
the  hoftile  intentions  and  private  intrigues  of  the  court  of  Spain,  pro- 
pofed  in  council  an  immediate  declaration  of  war  againft  that  kingdom. 
He  urged  his  reafons  for  this  meafure  with  his  ufuat  energy  ;  afferting, 
that,  “  this  was  the  time  for  humbling  the  whole  houfe  of  Bourbon  ;  ” 
and  that  if  this  opportunity  was  let  flip,  it  might  never  be  recovered. 
But  he  was  over-ruled  in  the  council,  all  the  members  of  which  declared 
themlelves  of  a  contrary  opinion,  excepting  his  brother-in-law  earl  Tem¬ 
ple.  Mr.  Pitt  now  found  the  decline  of  his  influence  ;  and  it  was  fuppof- 
ed  that  the  earl  of  Bute,  who  had  a  coniiderable  fliare  in  directing  the 
education  of  the  king,  had  acquired  an  afeendvney  in  the  royal  favour  *. 
Mr.  Pitt,  howev.  r.  faid,  that  “  as  he  was  called  to  the  miniftry  by  the 
voice  of  the  people,  to  whom  he  confkiered  himfelf  as  accountable  for  his 
conduct,  he  would  n  >  longer  remain  in  a  iituation  which  made  him  re- 
fponfible  for  meafures  th  .t  he  was  no  longer  allowed  to  guide.”  He, 
therefore,  religned  the  feals,  and  lord  Temple  alfo  gave  up  the  poll  which 
he  held  in  the  adminiftration.  But  the  next  day,  the  king  fettled  a  pen- 
flon  of  three  thoul-md  pounds  a  year  upon  Mr.  Pitt,  and  at  the  fame  time 
a  ti  le  was  conferred  upon  his  lady  and  her  i flue  ;  and  the  penfion  was  to 
be  continued  for  three  lives.  Thele  advantages  and  honours  had  un- 
quellionably  been  well  deferved  by  his  pubi  c  fervicts ;  but  his  acceptance 
of  thun  gua'lv  leflenrd  his  popularity,  and  many  arts  were  employed  to 
produce  this  eftedt.  A  verv  coniiderable  degree  of  difeonrent  notwith- 
itanding  prevailed  in  the  nation,  on  account  of  his  removal  from  power  2 


*  It  was  on  the  15th  of  March  176?,  that  the  earl  of  Bute  was  appointed  one  of 
the  principal  fecretaries  of  ftatc ;  and  on  the  5th  of  October  following,  Mr.  Pitt  re¬ 
filled  the  leais. 

.  and 
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and  it  was  extremely  natural,  that  the  people  ffiould  behold,  with  the  ut- 
moft  regret,  the  removal  of  a  minifter  from  the  direction  of  public  affairs, 
of  whofc  ability  and  integrity  they  had  the  highed  opinion,  and  in  the 
midll  of  a  war,  which  he  had  conduced  with  fo  much  honour  to  himfelf 
and  to  his  country,  and  in  a  manner  that  had  excited  the  adoniffiment  of 
Europe. 

The  war  dill  continued  to  be  carried  on  with  vigour  after  the  reiignation 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  plans  were  purfued  that  he  had  previoufly  concerted. 
Lord  Egremont  was  appointed  to  fucced  him,  as  fecretary  for  the  fouth- 
ern  department.  It  was  at  length  alfo  found  indilpenfablv  neceffary  to 
engage  in  a  war  with  Spain,  the  fatpous  family-comps  ft  among  all  the 
different  branches  of  the  Bourbon  family  being  now  generally  known; 
and  accordingly  war  was  declared  agaiull  that  kingdom,  on  the  ^th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  1762.  A  refpeftable  armament  was  fitted  out  under  admiral  Po- 
cocke,  having  the  earl  of  Albemarle  on  board  tocommand  the  land  forces; 
and  the  vitals  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy  were  ftruck  at,  by  the  reduftion  of 
the  Havannah,  the  drongeft  and  mod  important  fort  which  his  catholic 
majedy  held  in  the  Wed  Indies,  after  a  fiege  of  two  months  and  eight 
days.  The  capture  of  the  Hermione,  a  large  Spanifh  regifler  Blip,  bound 
from  Lima  to  Cadiz,  the  cargo  of  which  was  valued  at  a  million  fteriing, 
preceded  the  birth  of  The  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  treafure  paffed  in  cn- 
umph  through  Wedminder  to  the  Bank,  the  very  hour  he  was  born.  The 
lofs  of  the  Havannah,  with  the  fhips  and  treafures  there  taken  from  the 
Spaniards,  was  fucceeded  by  the  reduftion  of  Manilla  and  the  Philippine 
iflands  in  the  Ead  Indies,  under  general  Draper  and  admiral  Cornifb, 
with  the  capture  of  the  Trinidad,  reckoned  worth  three  millions  of  dollars. 
To  counteract  thofe  dreadful  blows  given  to  the  family-compact,  the 
French  and  Spaniards  opened  their  lad  refource,  which  was  to  quarrel 
with  and  invade  Portugal,  which  had  always  been  under"  the  peculiar  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Britidi  arms.  Whether  this  quarrel  was  real  or  pretended, 
is  not  for  me  to  decide.  It  certainly  embarraffed  his  Britannic  majedy, 
who  was  obliged  to  fend  thither  armaments  both  by  fea  and  land. 

The  negotiations  for  peace  were  now, refumed  ;  and  the  enemy  at  laft 
offered  fuch  terms  as  the  Britidi  minidry  thought  admiffible  and  adequate 
to  the  occadon.  The  defection  of  the  Ruffians  from  the  confederacy 
againd  the  king  of  Pruffia,  and  his  confequent  fucceffes  produced  a  cell'd-, 
tion  of  arms  in  Germany,  and  in  all  other  quarters ;  and  on  the  10th  of 
February  1763,  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  his  Britannic  ma¬ 
jedy,  the  king  of  France,  and  the  king  of  Spain,  was  concluded  at  Paris, 
and  acceded  to  by  the  king  of  Portugal ;  March  10,  the  ratifications  were 
exchanged  at  Paris.  /The  ead,  the  peace  was  folemnly  proclaimed  at 
Wedminder  and  London ;  and  the  treaty  having  on  the  1 8  th  of  April  been  laid 
before  the  parliament,  it  met  the  approbation  of  the  majority  of  both  houfes. 

By  this  treaty,  the  extenfive  province  of  Canada,  with  the  i Hands  of 
Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton,  and  Sr.  John,  were  confirmed  to  Great 
Britain  ;  alfo  the  two  Floridas,  containing  the  whole  of  the  continent  of 
North  America,  on  this  fide  the  Miffiffippi,  (except  the  town  of  New 
Orleans,  with  a  fmall  di drift  round  it),  was  furrendered  to  us  by  Franco 
and  Spain,  in  confideration,  of  redoring  to  Spain  the  idand  of  Cuba  ; 
and  to  France  the  idand  of  Martinico,  Guadaloupe,  Mariegalante,  and 
Defirade  ;  and  in  confideration  of  our  granting  to  the  French  the  two 
fmall  iflands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  on  the  coad  of  Newfoundland  ; 
and  quitting  our  pr?tenfions  to  the  neutral  iiland  of  St.  Lucia,  they 
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yielded  to  us  tloe  iilands  of  Grenada  and  the  Grenadillas,  and  quitted  their 

?  retentions  to  the  neutral  iilands  ot  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  and  Tobago. 

n  Africa  'eve  retained  the  fettlement  of  Senegal,  by  which  we  nearly  en-, 
groffed  the  whole  gum  trade  of  that  country  ;  but  we  returned  Goree,  a 
fmall  ifland  of  little  value.  The  article  that  relates  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  was 
dilated  by  the  directors  of  the  Englifh  company  ;  which  reftores  to  the 
French  all  the  places  they  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  on  condition 
that  they  fhall  maintain  neither  forts  nor  forces  in  the  province  of  Bengal. 
And  the  city  of  Manilla  was  reftored  to  the  Spaniards  5-  but  they  confirm¬ 
ed  to  us  the  liberty  of  cutting  logwood  in  the  Bay  ot  Honduras  in  America. 
In  Europe,  like  wife,  the  French  reftored  to  us  the  if  hind  of  Minorca,  and 
we  reftored  to  them  the  ifland  ot  Bel  lei  lie.  In  Germany,  after  fix 
years  ipent  in  matches  and  countermarches,  numerous  fkirmifhes  and 
bloody  battles,  Great  Britain  acquired  much  mill  ary  fame,  but  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  thirty  millions  ftcrling!  As  to  the  objeit  of  that  war,  it  was 
agreed  that  a  mutual  reftitution  and  oblivion  fhould  take  place,  and  each 
party  fit  down  at  the  end  of  the  war  in  the  fame  fituation  in  which  they 
began  it.  And  peace  was  reftored  between  Portugal  and  Spain,  both  fidcs 
to  be  upon  the  fame  foot  ng  as  before  the  war. 

The  war  to  which  a  period  was  now  put,  was  the  mod  brilliant,  and 
diftinguifhed  with  the  moft  glorious  events  in  the  Britilh  annals.  No  na¬ 
tional  prejudices,  nor  party  difputcs  ihen  exilled.  The  lame  truly  Britilh 
fpirit  by  which  the  minifter  was  animated,  fired  the  breaft  ot  the  toldicr 
and  feaman.  The  nation  had  then  arrived  at  a  pitch  of  w'ealth  unknown 
to  former  ages;  and  the  monied  man,  plealed  with  the  afpedl  of  the  time?, 
confiding  m  the  abilities  ot  the  minifter,  and  courage  of  the  people,  cheer¬ 
fully  open'd  his  purfe.  The  incredible  films  of  18,  19,  and  22  millions, 
railed  by  a  few  citizens  of  London,  upon  a  fhort  notice,  for  the  ferviee 
of  the  years  17  59  1760,  and  1761,  was  no  lefs  atlonifhmg  to  Europe, 

than  the  fuccels  which  attended  the  Britilh  fleet  and  armies  in  every  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  globe. 

But  the  peace,  though  it  received  the  famftion  of  a  majority  of  both 
houfes  of  parliament,  was  far  from  giving  univerfal  fatislaflion  to  tire  peo¬ 
ple.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  begun,  and  the  precipitation  with 
which  it  was  concluded,  were  condemned.  The  terms  alio  were  cenlured 
by  many  as  extremely  inadequate  to  what  might  juftly  have  been  expect¬ 
ed  from  the  numerous  victories  and  advant rges  which  had  been  obtained 
againft  the  enemy.  And  from  this  period  various  cattles  contributed  to 
occafiori  a  great  fpirit  of  difcontent  to  prevail  throughout  the  nation. 

On  the  30th  ol  April,  1763,  three  of  the  king’s  meflengers  entered  the 
houfc  of  John  Wilkes,  efq.  member  of  parliament  for  Ayldbury,  and 
jeized  his  perfon,  bv  virtue  of  a  warrant  from  the  fieri tary  of  ftatc,  which, 
directed  them  to  foize  ‘  the  authors,  printers,  and  publiftiers,  ol  a  fedi- 
tious  and  treafonahle  paper,  infilled  the  North  Britain,  No.  45.’  The 
papers  publifhed  under  this  title,  feverely  arraigned  the  conduct  of  thead- 
ininiftration,  and  reprefented  the  carl  ot  Bine  as  the  favourite  ol  the  king, 
and  the  perfon  from  whom  meafures  of  government  of  a  very  pernicious 
tendency  .originated.  The  45  th  number  contained  ftriflures  on  the  king’s 
fpeecb.  Mr.  Wilkes  was  fulpoftcd  to  be  the  author,  but  his  name  was  not 
mentioned  in  the  warrant  by  which  he  was  apprehended.  He  objected  to 
being  taken  into  cuftody  by  fitch  a  warrant,  alleging  that  it  was  illegal. 
However  tie  was  forcibly  carried  before  the  lccreraries  of  ftatc  for  examina¬ 
tion,  .and  they  committed  him  clofr  prifoner  to  the  Tower,  his  papers  be- 
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ins:  alfo  feized.  He  was  likewife  deprived  of  his  com  million  as  colonel  of 
the  Buckinghamfhire  militia.  A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  being  procured  by 
his  friends,  he  was  brought  up  to  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  the  mat¬ 
ter  being  there  argued,  he  was  ordered  to  be  difeharged.  This  affair  made 
a  great  noife  ;  .people  cf  all  ranks  interefted  themfelves  in  it,  and  Wefi- 
minfter-hall  refonnded  with  acclamations  when  he  was  fet  at  liberty.  An 
information,  how'ever,  was  filed  again!!  him  in  the  court  of  King’s  Bench, 
at  his  majefty’s  {bit,  as  author  of  the  North  Briton,  N°  45.  Onthe  firft 
day  of  the  meeting  of  parliament,  after  thefe  tranfadtions,  Mr.  "W  ilkes 
flood  up  in  his  place,  and  made  a  Ipeech,  in  which  he  complained  to  the 
houfe,  that  in  his  perfon  the  rights  of  all  the  commons  of  England,  and 
the  privileges  of  parliament,  had  been  violated  by  his  imprifonment,  the 
plundering  of  his  houfe,  and  the  feizure  of  his  papets.  The  fame  day,  a 
mefTage  was  fent  t«  acquaint  the  houfe  of  commons,  with  the  intormation 
his  majefly  had  received,  that  John  Wilkes,  ciq.  a  member  of  that  houfe, 
was  the  author  of  a  mofl  feditieus  and  dangerous  libel,  and  the  meafures 
that  had  been  taken  thereupon.  The  next  day  a  duel  was  fought  in  Hy de¬ 
park  between  Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Martin,  another  member  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  fecretary  of  the  treafury,  in  which  Mr.  Wilkes  received  a  dan¬ 
gerous  vvound  in  the  belly  with  a  pifiol-bullet.  Both  lioufes  of  parlia¬ 
ment  foon  concurred  in  voting  the  North  Briton,  NJ  45,  to  be  a  falle 
fcandalous,  and  feaitious  libel,  and  ordered  it  to  be  burnt  by  the  common, 
hangman.  This  order  was  accordingly  executed,  though  not  without 
great  oppofition  from  the  populace  ;  and  Mr.  Harley,  one  of  the  flier.ffV 
who  attended,  was  wounded,  and  obliged  to  take  fhelter  in  the  Manlion- 
houfe.  Another  profecution  was  commenced  againft  Mr.  Wilkes,  for  hav¬ 
ing  caufed  an  obfeene  and  profane  poem  to  be  printed,  intitled,  “  An  Ef- 
fay  on  Woman.”  Of  this,  only  twelve  copies  had  been  privately  printed: 
and  it  did  not  appear  to  have  been  intended  for  publication.  F  nding, 
however,  that  he  fhould  continue  to  he  profecuied  with  the  utmoft  rigour, 
when  his  wound  was  in  fome  degree  healed,  he  thought  proper  to  quit  the 
kingdom.  He  was  foon  after  expelled  the  houfe  of  commons :  verdidis 
were  alfo  given  againft  him,  both  on  account  of  the  North  Briton  and  the 
Eflay  on  Woman,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1 764  he  was  outlawed. 
Sundry  other  pVrfons  had  been  taken  up  for  being  concerned  in  printing 
and  publilhing  use  North  Biiton  ;  but  iomc  of  them  obtained  verdidts 
againfi;  the  king’s  meflengers  for  falfe  imprifonment. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  earl  of  Bute,  who  had  been  made  firft  lord  of 
the  treafury,  refigned  that  office,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Mr.  George  Gren¬ 
ville.  And  under  this  gentleman’s  adminiftration,  an  adt  was  palled,  faid 
to  have  been  framed  by  him,  which  was  productive ot  themofi  pernicious 
confequences  to  Great  Britain  ;  “  An  Adi  for  laying  a  Jiamp  duty  in  the 
Britifli  Colonies  of  North  America,”  which  received  the  royal  allent  on 
the  2zd  of  March  1765.  Some  other  injudicious  previous  regulations 
had  alfo  been  made,  under  pretence  of  preventing  ftnuggling  in  America  ; 
but  which  in  efftdl  fo  ctamped  the  trade  of  the  colonies,  as  to  be  prejudi¬ 
cial  both  to  them  and  the  mother-country.  As  foon  as  it  was  known  in 
North  Ameri  a  that  the  Jhunp-aB  was  pafled,  the  whole  continent  was 
kindled  into  a  flame.  As  the  Arne;  leans  had  hitherto  been  taxed  by  their 
own  reprefentatives  in  their  provincial  aliemblies,  they  loudly  aliened,  that 
the  Britifli  parliament,  in  which  they  were  not  reprelented,  had  no  right  t» 
tax  them.  Indeed,  the  fame  dodlrine  had  been  maintained  in  the  Britifli 
parliament,  when  the  ftamp-adl  was  under  confideration :  on  wh  ch  oc- 
*  x  cttfion 
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eafiou  it  was  faid,  that  it  was  the  birth-right  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  co¬ 
lonies,  even  as  the  defcendants  of  F.nglifhmen,  not  to  be  taxed  by  any  but 
their  own  rcprefentatives ;  that  fo  far  from  being  adiually  reprefented  in 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  they  were  not  even  virtually  reprefented 
there,  as  the  meaned  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  are,  in  confequence  of 
their  intimate  connexion  withthofe  who  areadually  reprefented  ;  and  that 
therefore  the  attempt  to  tax  the  colonies  in  the  Bmiffi  parliament  was  op- 
preffive  and  unconilitutional.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended,  that 
the  colonies,  who  had  been  protected  Great  Britain,  ought  in  reafon 
and  jiifb'ce,  to  contribute  towards  t:.e  cxpepce  of  the  mother-country. 
lc  Thefe  children  of  our  own  planting,"  faid  Mr.  George  Grenville,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  Americans,  “  nouriflied  by  our  indulgence,  until  they  are  grown 
to  a  good  degree  of  flrength  and  opulence,  and  protected  by  our  arms,  will 
they  grudge  to  contribute  their  mite  r  •  relieve  us  f  ora  the  heavy  load  of 
national  expence,  which  we  lie  under  ?” 

When  the  ftamp-aft,  printed  by  royal  authority,  reached  the  colo¬ 
nies,  it  was  treated  with  every  mark  of  indignation  and  contempt.  It  was 
publickly  burnt  in  feveral  places,  together  wiihthe  effigies  ofthoie  who  were 
fuppofed  to  be  the  moll  aftive  in  bringin  it  about.  It  was  not  the  com¬ 
mon  people  only,  but  perfons  of  all  ranks,  who  engaged  in  oppofition  to 
this  abt :  and,  in  particular,  the  prnvin  sal  affemblies  took  a  very  ai&tive 
part  againft  it.  The  affirm bly  of  Virginia  refolved,  “  That  the  general  af- 
iembly  of  that  colony,  together  with  his  majefty,  or  his  fubftitute,  have, 
in  their  reprefentative  capacity,  the  only  exclufive  right  and  power  to  lay 
taxes  and  impositions  upon  the  inhabitants  of  that  colony  ;  and  that  every 
attempt  to  veft  fuch  a  power  in  any  peiTon  or  perfons  vvhatfoever,  other 
than  the  general  affembly  aforefaid,  is  illegal,  unconilitutional,  and  un- 
jud,  and  has  a  manifeft  tendency  to  deftroy  Britidi  as  well  as  American, 
freedom.”  Similar  refolves  were  alfo  made  in  other  colonies. 

The  general  difeontent  which  prevailed  in  America  being  known  in 
England,  feveral  mailers  of  Blips  refufed  to  take  any  (lamps  on  board  for 
the  colonies ;  and  it  foon  appeared,  that  their  precaution  was  well  found¬ 
ed  :  for  fuch  as  ventured  to  take  them,  had  abundant  reafon  to  repent  it, 
on  their  arrival  at  their  deilined  ports ;  where,  to  fave  their  veffels  from 
lire,  they  were  forced  to  deliver  their  cargoes  of  damped  paper  into  the 
hands  of  the  enraged  multitude,  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  ignominious 
manner  in  which  the  aft  had  been  treated  ;  and  other  veffels  were  obliged 
to  take  flicker  under  fuch  of  the  king’s  (hips  as  happened  to  be  at  hand  to 
proteft  them.  Many  perfons  who  came  from  England  with  conuniffions 
to  a£l  as  diilributors  of  the  damps,  were  alfo  compelled  publickly  to  re¬ 
nounce  having  any  concern  in  them.  Several  other  adds  of  violence  were 
Jikewife  committed,  wish  a  view  of  preventing  the  operations  of  the  damp- 
aft  ;  and  aifociations  were  alfo  formed  in  the  different  colonies,  whereby  the 
people  bound  themfelves  not  to  import  or  purchafe  any  Britifli  manufac¬ 
tures,  till  that  aft  fliould  be  repealed.  The  inhabitants  of  the  different 
colonies  alfo  eflabliflied  committees  from  every  colony  to  correfpond  with 
each  other,  concerning  the  general  affairs  of  the  whole,  and  even  appoint¬ 
ed  deputies  from  thefe  committees  to  meet  in  Congress  at  New  York. 
They  affembled  together  in  that  city,  in  Odtober  1765,  and  this  was  the 
flrfl  congrefs  held  on  the  American  continent. 

Thefe  commotions  in  America  cccafioned  fo  great  an  alarm  in  England, 
that  she  king  thought  proper  to  difmi's  his  minifters.  The  marquis  of 
Rockingham  was  appointed  firfl  lord  of  tbs  treafury  j  and  fome  of  his 
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lordfhip’s  friends  fucceeded  to  the  vacant  places.  In  March  1766,  an  adl 
was  paifed  for  repealing  the  American  ftamp-adf.  This  was  countenanced 
and  fupported  by  the  new  mini  dry  ;  and  Mr.  Pitt,  though  not  connedtei 
with  them,  yet  fpoke  with  great  force  in  favour  of  the  repeal.  He  faid 
of  the  late  miniftry,  that  “  every  capital  meafure  they  had  taken  was  en¬ 
tirely  wrong.”  He  contended,  that  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  had 
no  right  to  tax  the  colonies.  “  For  the  commons  of  America,  reprefented 
in  their  feveral  affemblies,  have  ever  been  in  poflVffion  of  the  exercife  of 
their  conftitutional  right,  of  giving  and  granting  their  own  money.  They 
would  have  been  Haves  if  they  had  not  enjoyed  it.  At  the  lame  time, 
this  kingdom,  as  the  fupreme  governing  and  legiflative  power,  has  al- 
was  bound  the  colonics  by  her  laws,  by  her  regulations,  and  reftriftions 
in  trade,  in  navigation,  in  manufactures — in  every  thing  except  that  of 
taking  their  money  out  of  their  pockets  without  their  confent.”  He  alio 
afierted,  that  the  profits  to  Great  Britain  from  the  trade  of  the  colonies, 
through  all  its  branches,  was  two  millions  a  year. 

At  the  time  that,  the  ftamp  aCt  was  repealed,  an  aift  was  alfo  palled  for 
fecuring  the  dependence  of  the  American  colonies  on  Great  Britain. 
But  this  does  not  appear  then  to  have  given  much  umbrage  to  the  colohills, 
regarding  it  as  a  Irutum  fulmen,  or  a  pope’s  bull  ;  and  the  repeal  of  the 
ftamp-  !cl  occafioned  great  rejoicings  both  in  America  and  Great  Britain. 
It  would  have  been  happy  for  the  mother-country,  if  no  new  laws  and 
regulation  had  afterwards  taken  place,  which  were  calculated  again  to  em¬ 
broil  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies.  But  fothe  attempts  of  this  kind, 
which  were  vehemently  oppofedby  the  colonies,  at  length  brought  on  a 
civil  war  of  the  moil  ruinous  and  fatal  nature. 

The  marquis  of  Rockingham  and  his. friends  continued  in  adminiftra- 
tion'but  a  fhort  time  ;  though  during  their  continuance  in  power  feveral 
public  meafures  were  adopted,  tending  to  relieve  the  burthens  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  to  the  fecurity  of  their  liberties.  But  on  the  30th  of  July,  1766, 
the  duke  of  Grafton  was  appointed  firft  lord  of  the  treasury,  in  the  room 
of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  ;  the  earl  of  Shelburne  Secretary  of  date, 
in  the  room  of  the  duke  of  Richmond  ;  Charles  Townlhend,  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer?  and  Mr.  Pitt,  now  created  earl,  of  Chatham,  was 
appointed  lord  privy. feal  :  but  that  eminent  ftateiman’s  acceptance  of  a 
peerage,  as  it  removed  him  from  the  houfe  of  commons,  greatly  lelfened 
his  weight  andr  influence.  Indeed;  thiff' political  arrangement  was  riot  of 
any  long  continuance,  and  fundry  changes  followed.  Mr.  Charles 
Townlhend,  who  was  a  gentleman.af  great- abilities  and  eloquence,  made 
for  fomc  time  a  confidcrable  figure  both  in  the  cabinet  and  in  parliament ; 
but,  on  his  death,  the  place  of  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  fupplied 
by  lord  North,  who  afterwards  became  firft  lord  of  the  treafury,  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  great  afcendancy  in  the  adminiftration. 

In  the  year  1768,  Mr.  Wilkes,  who  had  for  a  confiderable  time  re- 
fided  in  France,  came  over  to  England,  and  again  became  an  objetft  of 
public  attention.  The  limits  of  our  work  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into 
all  the  particulars  refpefting  the  piofecution  of  this  gentleman,  and  the 
fubfequent  tranfadlions  concerning  him  :  for  thefe  we  muft  refer  to  our 
quarto  edition.  It  is  well  known,  that  veruidfs  were  found  againft  him 
on  account  o»f  the  North  Briton,  and  for  the  indecent  poem,  “  Eftliy  on 
Woman.”  That  he  fuffered  a  long  impriforiment  of  two  tears,  and  paid 
two  fines  of  500I.  each.  That  he  difplayed  great  abilities  during  his 
contefts  wi.h  the  minifiry,  and  was  chofen  member  for  the  county  of 
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■'Middlefex,  on  the  28th  ofM.irch,  1768.  He  was  alfo  again  expelled,  for 
being  the  author  of  tome  prefatory  remaiks  on  a  letter  which  he  pub- 
Jilhed,  written  by  one  of  the  fecreiar  es  of  flare  to  the  chairman  of  the 
quarter-feffions  at  Lambeth,  in  which  the  fecvetary  had  recommended  to 
the  ntagiflrates,  previous  to  the  unhappy  affair  of  St.  George’s  fields, 
their  calling  in  the  affitianee  of  the  military,  and  vmplovingthem  cffctfually, 
if  there  thould  be  occaiion.  In  the  vote  for  his  expullion,  his  former  of¬ 
fences,  for  which  he  was  now  fuffering  imprifonmenr,  were  complicated 
with  this  charge  ;  and  a  new  writ  was  ordered  to  be  iffued  for  the  election 
of  a  member  for  the  coutry  of  Middlefex. 

The  rigour  with  which  Mr.  Wilkrs  was  profecuted,  only  increafed  his 
populaiity,  which  was  alfo  much  augmented  by  the  fpirit  and  firmnels 
which  on  every  occafion  he  difplayed.  Belore  his  expullion,  he  had  bt  en 
chofen  an  alderman  of  London  :  and  on  the  16th  of  February,  1769,  he 
was  re-cledled  at  Brentford,  member  for  the  county  of  Middlefex,  with¬ 
out  oppofition.  The  return  having  been  made  to  the  houfe,  it  was  re- 
l'olved,  that  Mr.  Wilkes  having  been  expelled  that  i'dlion,  was  incapable 
of  being  elected  a  member  of  that  parliament.  The  late  election,  there¬ 
fore,  was  declared  void,  and  a  new  writ  iffued  for  another.  Fie  was 
once  more  unanimoufly  re  eledkd  by  the  freeholders,  and  the  eltftion 
was  again  declared  void  by  the  houfe  of  commons.  After  this,  a  new 
eledlion  being  ordered,  colonel  Luttrel,  in  order  to  recommend  himfelf  to 
the  court,  vacated  the  feat  which  he  already  had  in  parliament,  by  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  a  nominal  place,  and  declared  himfelf  a  candidate  for  the 
county  of  Middlefex.  Though  the  whole  weight  of  court  intcrefl  was  thrown 
into  the  fcale  in  this  gentleman’s  favour,  yet  a  majority  of  near  four  to  one 
appeared  againft  him  on  the  day  of  eledlion  ;  the  numbers  for  Wilkes 
being  1143,  and  for  Luttrel  only  296.  Notwithflanding  this,  two  days 
after  the  election,  it  was  refolved  in  the  houfe  of  common,  that  Mr.  Lut¬ 
trel  ought  to  have  been  returned  a  knight  of  the  fibre  for  the  county  of 
Middlefex  :  and  the  deputy-clerk  of  the  crown  was  ordered  to  amend  the 
r.eturn,  by  erafing  the  name  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  inferting  that  of  colonel 
Luttrel  in  its  place.  The  latter  accordingly  took  his  feat  in  parliament  ; 
but  this  was  thought  fo  grofs  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  'electors,  that 
it  excited  a  very  general  difeontenr,  an-d  loud  complaints  were  made  againft 
it  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Petitions,  couched  in  very  ftrong  terms,  were  prefented  to  the  throne, 
from  different  places,  complaining  of  this  and  other  national  grievances. 
The  county  of  Middlefex,  as  the  moft  immediately  affedted,  took  the  lead 
on  this  occafion,  and  prefented  a  petition,  in  which  they  complained, 
“  that  their  legal  and  free  choice  of  a  reprefen  ative  bad  been  repeatedly 
j-ejedfced,  and  the  right  of  eledfion  finally  taken  from  them,  by  the  unpre¬ 
cedented  feating  of  a  candidate  who  was  neter  chofen  by  the  county.” 
They  alfo  Laid,  that  “  inftead  of  the  ancient  and  legal  civil  police,  the  mi¬ 
litary  were  introduced  at  every  opportunity,  unneceffary  and  unlawfully  ; 
that  the  civil  magillrate  was  rendered  contempt. b'.e,  by  the  appointment 
of  improper  and  incapable  perfons  ;  and  that  the  civil  magiflrates,  being- 
tampered  with  by  adminiftration,  negledled  and  refufed  to  difeharge  their 
duty7.”  Thefe  petitioners  likewife  addreffed  his  majefty  in  the  following 
terms :  u  With  great  grief  and  forrow,  wc  have  long  beheld  the  endea¬ 
vours  of  certain  evil  minded  perfons,  who  attempted  toinlufe  into  your 
royal  mind,  notions  and  opinions  of  the  moft  dangerous  and  pernicious 
tendency,  and  who  promote  and  counfel  fuch  meafurcs  as  cannot  fail  to 
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defhoy  that  harmony  and  confidence,  which  Ihould  ever  fubfift  between  a 
julf  and  virtuous  prince,  and  a  free  and  loyal  people.”  Various  other  par¬ 
ticulars  were  complained  of  in  tnis  petition  ;  and  petitions  of  a  limilar  na¬ 
ture  were  prefented  from  the  livery  of  London,  the  electors  of  Weftmin- 
fler,  from  ieveral  other  cities  and  boroughs,  and  about  feventeen  counties. 
Thefe  petitions  were  faid  to  be  figncd  by  upwards  of  tz, ooo  electors. — 
Some  of  the  petitions  were,  indeed,  principally  confined  to  the  violated 
right  of  elections,  but  o.hers  were  more  diffufe;  and  Yorkfhirc,  Weltmio- 
fter,  and  fome  others,  prayed  in  exprefs  terms  for  a  difiolution  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  under  the  idea  of  being  venal  and  corrupt. 

After  the  term  of  Mr.  Wilkes’s  imprifonmen  was  expired,  in  the  year 
1771,  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  flic  riff's  for  London  and  Middleiex  ;  ar-i 
was  afterwards  again  chofen  member  for  the  county  of  Middlefex  in  the 
fublequent  parliament,  and  permitted  quietly  to  take  bis  teat  there  ;  in  the 
year  1775,  he  executed  the  office  of  lord  mayor  of  the  city  of  London  ; 
and  hath  fince  been  elefttd  to  the  lucrative  orfice  of  chamberlain  of  that 
city.  In  the  year  1783,  after  the  change  of  lord  North’s  adminillration, 
at  Mr.  Wilkes’s  m  tion,  all  the  declarations,  orders,  and  refolutions  of 
the  houfe  of  comm  >ns  refpefting  his  election  for  the  county  of  Middleiex, 
were  ordered  to  be  expunged  from  the  journals  of  that  houfe,  “  as  being 
fubverftve  of  the  rights  of  the  whole  body  of  eleftors  of  this  kingdom.” 
And  it  (hould  be  remembered,  that  in  confequence  of  his  manly  and  i pi— 
rited  contefts  with  the  government,  general  warrants  were  declared  to  be 
illegal,  and  an  end  was  put  to  fuch  warrants,  and  to  the  unlawful  feizure 
of  an  Englifh  man’s  papers  by  Hate  meflengers. 

While  thefe  affairs  were  tranfafting  in  England,  and  the  obi  efts  of  ge¬ 
neral  attention,  other  occurrences  happened  relative  to  America,  which 
were  of  the  molt  ferious  nature,  and  which  produced  confequences  highly 
fnjurious  and  ruinous  to  the  interelts  of  Great  Britain. 

After  the  repeal  of  the  ilamp-aft,  which  was  received  with  great  joy 
in  America,  all  things  became  quiet  there  :  but  unhappily  new  attempts 
were  made  to  rax  them  in  the  Britifli  parliament,  though,  btfides  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  ill  fuccefs  of  th^ftamp.-aft,  governor  Pownall,  a  gentle¬ 
man  well  acquainted  with  the  difpofitipn  of  the  coioniils,  faid,  in  the  houfe 
of  commons,  in  1767,  “  It  is  a  fail  which  this  houfe  ought  to  be  ap¬ 
prized  of  in  all  its  extent,  that  the  people  of  America,  univerfally,  unit¬ 
edly,  and  unalterably,  are  refolved  not  to  fubmit  to  any  internal  tax  im- 
pofed  upon  them  by  any  legifiature,  in  which  they  have  not  a  (hare  by  re- 
prefentatives  of  their  own  election.”  He  added,  “  this  claim  mult  not  be 
underftood  as  though  it  were  only  the  pretences  of  party-leaders  and  de- 
magogues ;  as  though  it  were  only  the  vilions  of  fpccuLtive  enthufiafts ; 
as  though  it  were  the  mere  ebullition  of  a  faftion  which  mult  lubfide  ; 
as  though  it  were  only  temporal  or  partial — it  is  the  cool,  deliberate, 
principled  maxim  of  every  man  of  bufinefs  in  the  country.”.  The 
event  verified  thejulficeof  thefe  observation  ;  yet  the  fame  year,  an  aft 
was  pafled  laying  certain  duties  on  paper,  glafs,  tea,  &c.  imported  into 
America,  to  be  paid  by  the  colonies  for  the  purpi  fe  of  railing  a  revenue 
to  the  government.  About  two  years  after  it  was  thought  proper  to  re¬ 
peal  thefe  duties,  excepting  that  on  tea  :  but  as  it  was  not  the  amount  of 
the  duties,  but  the  right  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  impofe 
taxes  in  America,  which  was  the  fubjeft  of  difpute,  the  repealing  the 
other  duties  anfwered  no  purpofe,  while  that  on  ten  remained  ;  which  ac¬ 
cordingly  became  a  frdli  i'ubitft  of  coa;efi  between  the  inother-couutrv 
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2nd  the  colonies.  Other  laws  had  alfo  been  pafled  in  England,  particu¬ 
larly  one  relative  to  quartering  troops  in  the  colonies,  and  another  for  fuf- 
pending  the  legiflative  powers  of  the  affembly  of  New  York,  which  gave 
great  umbrage  in  America.  Another  fcherne,  which  was  alfo  adopted,  of 
appointing  the  governors  and  judges  in  the  colonies  to  be  paid  by  the 
crown,  and  not  try  the  provincial  affemblies,  as  heretofore,  occafioned 
likewife  much  difeontent  in  America,  as  it  was  fuppofed,  that  this  new 
regulation  would  render  the  governor  and  judges  wholly  dependent  on  the 
crown,  and  independent  of  the  people. 

In  order  to  induce  the  Eaft  India  company  to  become  inflrumental  in  en¬ 
forcing  the  tea-duty  in  America,  an  adt  was  palled,  by  which  they  were 
enabled  to  export  their  teas,  duty  free,  to  all  places  whatfoever.  Several 
Ihips  were  accordingly  Ireighted  with  teas  for  the  different  colonies  by  the 
company,  who  alfo  appointed  agents  there  for  the  difpofal  of  that  commo¬ 
dity.  This  was  confideied  by  the  Americans,  as  a  febeme  calculated  mere¬ 
ly  to  circumvent  them  into  a  compliance  with  the  revenue  law,  and  thereby 
pave  the  way  to  an  unlmited  taxation.  For  it  was  eafily  comprehended, 
that  if  the  tea  was  once  landed,  and  in  the  cuflody  of  the  confignees,  no 
alfociations,  nor  other  mcafures,  would  be  fufheient  to  prevent  its  fale  and 
confumption  :  and  it  was  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  when  taxation  was  efla- 
blifhed  in  one  inflance,  it  would  reftrain  itfelf  in  others.  Thefe  ideas  be¬ 
ing  generally  prevalent  in  America,  it  was  refolved  by  the  colonifls  to 
prevent  the  landing  of  the  tea-cargoes  amongft  them,  at  whatever  hazard. 
Accordingly,  three  fhips  laden  with  tea  having  arrived  in  the  port  of  Bof- 
ron  in  December,  1773,  a  number  of  armed  men  under  the  difguife  of 
Mohawk  Indians,  boarded  thefe  fliips,  and  in  a  few  hours  dil'charged  their 
'ivhole  cargoes  of  tea  into  the  fea,  without  doing  any  other  damage,  or  of¬ 
fering  any  injury  to  the  captains  or  crews.  Some  finalldr  quantities  of  tea 
met  afterwards  with  a  fimilar  fate  at  Boffon,  and  a  few  other  places ;  but 
in  general,  the  commiffioners  for  the  fale  of  that  commodity  were  obliged 
to  relinquifh  their  employments,  and  the  mailers  of  the  tea-veffels,  from 
an  apprehenfion  of  danger,  returned  again  to  England  with  their  cargoes. 
At  New  York,  indeed,  the  tea  was  landed  under  the  cannon  of  a  man  of 
war.  But  the  perfons  in  the  fervice  ot  government  there  were  obliged  to 
conlent  to  its  being  locked  up  from  ufe.  And  in  South  Carolina  fomewas 
thrown  into  the  river,  as  at  Bolton,  and  the  reft  put  into  damp  warehoufes, 
where  it  periflied. 

Thefe  proceedings  in  America  excited  fo  much  indignation  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  England,  that  on  the  31ft  of  March,  1774,  an  act  was  pall¬ 
ed  for  removing  the  cuftom-houfe  officers  from  the  town  of  Boflon,  and 
Shutting  up  the  port.  Another  adt  was  foon  after  paffed,  “  for  better  re¬ 
gulating  the  government  in  the  province  of  Maffachufett’s  Bay.”  The  de¬ 
sign  of  this  adt  was  to  alter  the  conltitution  of  that  province  as  it  flood  upon 
the  charter  of  king  Wiiliam  ;  to  take  the  whole  executive  power  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  people,  and  to  veft  the  nomination  of  the  counfellors, 
judges,  and  mngiftrates  of  all  kinds,  including  ffieriffs,  in  the  crown,  and 
in  fome  cafes  in  the  king’s  governor,  and  all  to  be  removeable  at  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  crown.  Another  adt  was  alfo  pafled,  which  was  coniidered  as 
highly  injurious,  cruel,  and  unconflitutional,  empowering  the  governor 
of  Maflachufett’s  Bay  to  fend  perfons  accufed  of  crimes  there  to  be  tried 
in  England  for  fuch  offences.  Some  time  after,  an  adt  was  likewife  pafled 
“  for  making  more  effedtual  provision  for  the  government  of  the  province 
of  Quebec,”  which  excited  a  great  alarm  both  in  England  and  America. 
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Jy  this  aft,  a  legiflative  council  was  to  be  eftaMiflied  for  all  the  affairs  of 
he  province  of  Quebec,  except  taxaiion,  which  council  was  to  be  appointed 
y  the  crown,  the  office  to  be  held  during  pleafure  ;  and  his  majefty’s  C»- 
iadian  Roman  Catholic  fubjefts  were  entitled  to  a  place  in  it.  The  French 
t'.vs,  and  atiia!  without  jury,  were  alfo  eftabhfiled  in  civil  cafes,  and  the 
Ingliffi  law*,  with  a  trial  by  jury,  in  criminal;  and  the  Popifli  elerg  y 
/ere  invelled  with  a  legal  tight  to  (heir  tithes  trcm  all  who  were  of  their 
nn  leliyion  No  aflembly  of  the  people,  as  in  other  Sritifii  colonies^  was 
ppointed,  it  being  faid  in  the  aft,  that  it  was  then  in-  xpedwnr :  but  the 
ing  was  to  treft  fuch  courts  of  criminal,  civ  1,  and  ccclefiaflical  jurif- 
itiion,  as  he  (liottld  think  proper.  The  boundaries  of  the  province  of 
fuefcee  were  likewife  exrended  by  t  e  aft,  thoufands  of  miles  at  the  back  of 
he  other  colonies,  whertbr,  i:  was  faid,  a  government  little  better  than 
i  fpotie  was  tflabliflkd  throughout  an  extenfive  country.  As  ta  the  claufes 
efpefting  the  Popiih  clergy  in  Canada,  it  was  admitted,  that  it  would 
ave  been  unjuft  to  have  perfecuted  them,  or  to  ham  deprived  them  of  the 
xercife  of  their  religion;  but  it  was  maintained,  that  it  could  not  be  ne- 
efikiy  that  popeiy  ffiouid  have  fuch  a  leg.l  ellab'illim.ent  given  it  by  a 
Iritiffi  government,  as  that  their  priefb  lliould  have  tiie  fame  right  to 
la  in  their  eccleliafiical  revenues,  as  the  clergy  of  the  eftablifhcd  church 
i  England.  It  was  alio  thought  extremely  injurious  to  iheBritifh  fettlera 
i  Canada,  that,  when  that  province  had  been  conquered  by  Britifn  arms, 
hey  ftmuld  be  compelled  to  fubmit  to  French  law's,  and  be  deprived  ot 
hole  privileges  w  hich  they  would  have  enjoyed  in  other  parts  of  his  ma- 
iftv’s  dominions. 

The  meafui  es  of  government  refpefting  America  had  fo  univerfally  ex- 
fperatedthe  colonitis,  that  provincial  or  town  meetings  were  held  in  every 
art  of  the  continent,  wherein  they  avowed  their  intentions  oi  oppoiing, 
t  the  molt  vigorous  manner,  the  meafures  of  adminiltration.  Agree- 
icnrs  were  entered  into  in  the  different  colonies,  whereby  the  fublcribers 
ound  themfelvesin  the  molt  folemn  manner,  and  in  the  prefence  of  G  d, 
a  fulpend  all  commercial  intercourfe  with  Great  Britain,  from  the  lalt 
ay  of  the  month  of  Auguft,  1774,  until  the  Bofton-port  bill,  and  the 
ther  late  obnoxious  laws,  were  repealed,  and  the  colony  of  IVJaflhchufePs 
lay  fully  reftored  to  its  chartered  rights.  Other  tranlaftions  fucceeded  ; 
nd  the  flame  continued  to  increafe  and  extend  in  America,  till  at  lengili 
welve  of  the  colonies,  including  that  whole  extent  of  country  which, 
retches  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Georgia,  had  appointed  deputies  to  attend  a 
Jeneral  Congrefs,  which  was  to  be  heid  at  Philadelphia,  and  opened  the 
th  of  September,  1774.  They  met  accordingly,  and  the  number  cf 
elegates  amounted  to  fifty-one  ;  wffio  repiefented  the  feveral  Englifl)  cu- 
onits  of  New  Hampflfne  (2  delegates),  Maflachufet’s  Bay1  (a),  Rhode 
Hand  and  Providtnce  plantations  (2),  Connecticut  (3),  New  Yolk  (7), 
Jew  Jerfy  (4),  Pennfvlvania  (7),  the  lower  counties  on  Delaware  (3 ), 
Maryland  (4),  Virginia  (7),  North  Carolina  (3),  and  South  Carolina 
3  delegates  I  ;  Gorgia  afterwards  acceded  to  the  confederacy,  and  fent  de- 
uties  to  the  Congrefs.  They  entered  into  an  affocidion,  in  which  they 
ound  thcmfelvcs  and  their  condiments,  not  to  import  into  Britifh 
Unerica,  from  Great  Britain,  or  Ireland,  any  goods,  u  arts,  or  merchandile 
.hatfoever,  fiomtbe  ill  day  of  December  following;  nor  to  import  any  Eafl: 
ndia  tea  from  any  part  of  the  world;  nor  to  export  any  merchandifeorcom- 
aodity  whatfoever  to  Great  Eritain,  Ireland,  or  the  \Vefl, Indies,  from  he 
oth  of  September,  177  j.unlefs  the  aft  for  fl  >pping  the  port  and  blocking-up 
he  harbour  of  Bolton,  that  for  altering  the  chatter  and  government  of  the 
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province  of  Mafttchufct’s  Bay,  the  Quebec  a£l,  the  adh  by  which  duties 
were  impof-  d  on  any  commodities  imported  into  America,  and  fome  other 
acts,  which  they  enumerated,  were  repealed.  They  avowed  their  allegi¬ 
ance  to  his  majefty,  and  their  affedlion  end  regard  for  their  fellow-fubjedts 
in  Great  Britain,  but  afiertedthe  rteceffity  of  their  adopting  l'uch  meafures 
as  were  calculated  to  retain  a  red  refs  of  thole  grievances  which  they  la¬ 
boured  under;  and  which,  they  laid,  41  threatened  deftrudlion  to  the  lives, 
liberty,  and  property'  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies. *’ 

They  alfo  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  king,  in  which  they  enumerated 
their  fever.,1  grievances,  and  folicited  his  majetly  to  grant  them  peace,  li¬ 
berty,  and  fafety.  They  likewile  published  an  ad  dr  el's  to  the  people  of 
Great  Brita  n,  another  to  the  colonif-s  in  general,  and  another  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  province  of  Quebec.  The  congrefs  broke  up  on  the  26th  of 
October,  having  relblved  th  it  another  congrefs  lliould  be  held  in  the  fame 
place,  on  the  toth  of  May  following,  unlefs  the  giicvances  of  which  they 
complained  fhonld  be  redrelfed  before  th  it  time:  and  they  recommended 
to  all  the  colonies  to  chocfe  deputies  as  foon  as  pofiible,  for  that  purpofe. 

Shortly  after  thefe  events,  fome  meafures  were  propofed  in  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Great  Britain,  for  putting  a  flop  to  the  commotions  which  un¬ 
happily  fubfitled  in  America.  The  earl  of  Chatham,  who  had  been  long 
in  an  infirm  flam  of  health,  appeared  in  the  houfe  of  lords  and  exprelied 
in  the  ftrongeft  terms  his  difapprob.ttion  of  the  whole  fyftem  of  American 
meafures.  He  alfo  made  a  motion,  for  immediately  recalling  the  troops 
from  Bodon.  Ke  reprefented  this  as  a  meal'ure  which  Qiould  be  inlfantly 
adopted  ;  urging,  that  an  hour  then  loir,  in  allaying  the  ferment  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  might  produce  years  of  calamity.  He  alledged  that  the  prefent  iitua- 
tion  Of  the  troops  rendered  them  and  the  Americans  continually  liable  to 
events  which  would  cut  off  the  poffibility  of  a  reconciliation  ;  but  that 
th  is  conciliatory  meafuie  would  be  well-timed  ;  and,  as  a  mark  of  affsdtion 
and  good-will  on  our  iide,  would  remove  all  jealoufy  and  apprehenfion  on 
the  other,  and  infbntaneoufly  produce  the  happieli  effedls  to  both.  His 
lovdfliip’s  motion  was  rejedted  by  a  large  majority,  63  agninft  18  ;  as  ivas  adfo 
a  bill  which  he  brought  in  foon  after  for  fettling  the  American  troubles, 
by  61  to  32.  The  methods  propofed  in  the  houfe  of  commons  for  pro¬ 
moting  an  accommodation,,  met  alfo  wiih  a  fimilar  fate.  The  number  of 
his  majetly’s  troops  were  ordered  to  be  augmented  ;  and  an  adl  ivas  paiTed 
for  retraining  the  commerce  of  the  New  England  colonies,  and  to  prohibit 
their  f.fhery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  A  motion  was  indeed  af¬ 
terwards  made  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  by  lord  North,  firll  lord  of  the 
treafufy,  for  fufpending  the  exercife  of  the  right  of  taxation  in  America, 
claimed  by  the  Britifli  parliament,  in  fuch  of  the  colonies  as  (hould,  in 
their  general  afiemblies,  raife  fuch  contributions  as  were  approved  of  by 
the  king  in  parliament.  This  motion  was  carried,  and  afterwards  com¬ 
municated  to  fome  or'  the  provincial  afiemblies  :  but  it  was  rejedled  by 
Ihem  as  del u five  and  un fat i=  factor}',  and  only  calculated  to  difunite  them. 
The  petition  from  the  congrefs  to  the  king  was  ordered  by  his  majefty  to  be: 
laid  before  the  parliament:  when  upon  Dr.  Franklin,  and  two  other! 
American  agents,  folicited  to  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  commons) 
on  behalf  of  the  colonics,  in  fupport  of  that  petition;  but  their,  applica¬ 
tion  was. rejedled ;  it  being  laid,  that  the  American  congrefs  was  no  legal 
ahem  hi}’,  and  th>t  therefore  no  petition  could  be  received  from  it  by  the 
parrli  merit  with  propriety. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  inhabitants  of  the  American  colonies  began  to  pre¬ 
pare  -for  all  events  j  and  accordingly  they  trained  apd  exerciied  their-  mil; ; 
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a  with  great  induftry  ;  and  when  advice  was  received  of  a  proclamation 
hich  was  iiTued  in  England  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  arms  and  amrau* 
ition  to  America,  meafnres  were  immediately  adopted  to  remedy  the  de¬ 
ft.  And  to  render  themfelvts  as  independent  as  poliibm  of  foieigneis, 
ir  the  iupply  of  thole  articles,  mills  were  crefted,  and  manufactories 
inned,  both  in  Philadelphia  and  V  irginia,  for  the  making  of  gun-powder  ; 
ad  encouragement  was  given  in  all  the  colonies,  tor  the  tabikation  of 
ms  of  every  kind. 

It  was  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  that  the  firft  blood  was  drawn  m 
tis  unhappy  civil  war,  at  Lexington  and  Concord  in  New  Engl  md.  This 
as  occalioned  by  general  Gage  lending  a  body  of  troops  to  deltroy  tome 
lilitary  ftores  that  were  at  Concord.  They  fucceeded  in  their  defign,  but 
ere  extremely  harrafledand  forced  to  a  quick  retreat,  65  of  them  were  "killed* 
70  wounded,  and  about  20  made  prisoner*,  ffhe  Americans  were  com¬ 
uted  not  to  have  loft  more  than  60,  including  killed  and  wounded.  Im- 
lediately  after,  numerous  bodies  of  the  American  militia  inverted  the 
>wn  of  Bolton,  in  which  general  Gage  and  his  troops  were.  In  all  the 
olonies  they  prepared  for  war  with  the  utmoft  dil patch  ;  ankl  a  l’top  was 
anoft  every  where  put  to  the  exportation  of  provi.r  ins.  T  he  continental 
on g refs  met  at  Philadelphia  on  the  iorh  of  Mty  1 775’  as.  Pr0P0'ed,  au<^ 
ion  adopted  fuch  meafnres  as  confirmed  the  peo.  le  in  iheir  resolutions  to 
ppofe  the  Britifh  government  to  the  utmoft.  Among  their  fir  it  afts,  were 
Solutions  for  the  raifing  of  an  army,  and  the  eltabhthment  of  a  large  pa- 
er  currency  for  its  payment.  They  atlumed  the  appellation  of  “  I  ho 
Inited  Colonies  of  America,”  who  were  fecurities  for  realizing  the  norm¬ 
al  value  of  this  currency.  They  alfo  ftriftly  prohibited  the  Supplying 
f  the  Britifh  fifheries  with  any  kinds  of  provilions  ;  and  to  render  this  or- 
er  the  more  effeftual,.  ftopt  all  exportation  to  thofe  colonies,  Elands,  and 
laces,  which  ftill  retained  their  obedience. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  body  of  provincial  adventurers,  amounting  to 
bout  240  men,  furprifed  the  garrifons  of  Ticonderago  and  Crown  Point, 
fhefe  fortrelles  were  taken  without  the  lofs  of  a  man  on  either  fide  :  and 
be  provincials  found  in  the  forts  a  considerable  number  of  pieces  of  cati- 
.on,  befides  mortars,  and  fundry  kinds  of  military  ftores.  However,  the 
orce  of  Great  Britan  in  America  was  now  augmented,  by  the  arrival  an 
lofton  from  England  of  the  generals  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  C’ioton,  with 
pnfiderable  reinforcements.  But  the  continental  congrefs  were  fo  little 
atimidated  by  this,  that  they  voted,  a  few  days  after,  that  the  compaft 
■e  tween  the  crown  and  the  people  of  Maftachulet’s  Bay  was  dill  lived,  by 
he  violation  of  the  charter  of  William  and  Mary  ;  and  therefore  recom- 
fiended  to  the  people  of  that  province,  to  proceed  to  the  eftablifhment  of 
new  government,  by  electing  a  governor,  affift.ints,  and  houle  of  al- 
embly,  according  to  the  powers  contained  in  their  original  charter. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  here  to  relate,  as  in  the  quarto  edition,  all 
he  particulars  of  this  fatal  war.  We  can  only  mention  tome  Oa  the  mo!t 
mportant  tranfaftions.  On  the  17th  of  June,  1775,  a  bloody  aftion  took 
ilace  at  Bunkers-hill,  near  Burton,  in  which  the  king’s  troops  had  the  au- 
rantage,  but  with  the  lots  of  226  killed,  and  more  than  800  Wounded, 
ncludiDg  many  officers.  But  after  this  aftion  the  Americans  immediately 
hrew  up  works  upon  another  hill,  oppofite  to  it,  on  their  fide  of  Charles- 
own  neck  ;  fo  that  the  troops  were  as  clolely  inverted  in  that  peninlula  as 
hey  had  been  in  Bofton.  About  this  time  the  congre'.s  appointed  George 
Waftiington,  efq.  a  gentleman  of  large  fortune  in  Virginia,  ofg'cat  rm- 
itary  talents,  and  who  had  acquired  conliderable  cxpei  ience  in  the  com. 
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rnand  of  different  bodies  of  provincials  during  the  lad  war,  to  be  general 
and  commander  in  chief  of  ah  rhe  American  forces.  They  alfo  published 
a  declaration,  in  which  they  flykd  ihemfelves  “  The  reprefentatives  of 
the  United  Colonies  of  North  America,”  and  afligned  theii  reaibns  for  tak¬ 
ing  up  arms.  It  was  written  in  an  animated  (train,  and  contained  the 
following  paff.ige  ;  “  In  our  own  native  land.,  in  defence  of  the  fieedoin. 
that  is  our  birth-right,  and  which  we  ever  enjoyed  till  the  late  violation  of 
it  :  for  the  protection  ot  our  propel ty,  acquired  folcly  by  the  honeft  in- 
d  (try  ot  our  forefathers  and  onrush  e-  5  againft  violence  actually  offered, 
we  have  taken  up  arms.  We  (hall  lay  them  down  when  hoflilities  fliall 
ceafe  on  the  pait  of  the  aggreflp.s,  and  all  danger  of  their  being  renewed 
Brail  be  removed,  and  not  before.”  A  fccond  petition  to  the  king  was 
voted  by  the  congrefs,  in  which  they  earncftly  folicitcd  his  m  a  jelly  to 
adopt  feme  method  of  putting  a  flop  to  the  unhappy  conteft  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  colonies.  This  petition  vv:>s  piefented  by  Mr. 
Penn,  late  governor,  and  one  ot  the  proprietors  of  Pennfylvania,  through 
the  h  mds  o.t  lord  Dartmouth,  (ecretary  of  (late  for  the  American  depart¬ 
ment  ;  but  Mr.  Penn  was  i  on  after  informed,  that  no  anfvver  would  be 
given  to  it.  The  refufal  or  the  king  to  give  anfvver  to  this  petition,  from 
near  three  millions  of  peop’e  by  their  reprefentatives,  contributed  exceed¬ 
ingly  towards  farther  exalperating  the  minds  of  the  Americans.  It  was  a 
rath  and  unhappy  determination  of  the  cabinet-council,  and  their  advice 
to  the  king  on  this  point  was  fatal,  if  not  highly  criminal.  An  addrefs 
now  alfo  wa  published  by  the  congrefs  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain, 
and  to  the  pehple  of  Ireland. 

But  as  no  conciliatory  mcafures  were  adopted,  hoftilities  (Ijll  continued  ; 
and  an  expedition  was  let  on  ioot  by  the  Americans  again  It  Canada,  to 
which  thy  were  induced  by  an  extraordinary  commiffion  given  to  general 
C.'.rleton,  the  governor  ol  Canada  :  by  which  be  was  empowered  ro  em-*j 
body  and  arm  the  Canadians,  to  march  out  of  thecountry  for  the  fubjuga- 
tion  of  the  other  colonies,  and  to  proceed  even  to  capital  pnnifbments.j 
againfl  alt  thofe  who  fhould  be  deemed  rebels  a'nd  oppofers  of  the  laws. 
The  American  expedition  againfl:  Canada,  was  chiefly  conduced  by  Ri-j 
chaid  Montgomery,  a  gentleman  of  an  amiable  character,  and  of  confi-J 
derable  military  fldll,  cn  whom  the  congrefs  conferred  the  rank  of  briga¬ 
dier-general.  On  the  31ft  of  December,  Montgomery  attempted  to  gain 
poffeliion  of  Quebec  by  florm,  but  was  killed  oh  the  (lift  fire  from  a  bat¬ 
tery,  as  advancing  in  the  front  of  his  men  ;  Arnold  was  alfo  dangeroufly'. 
wounded,  about  60  of  their  men  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  30J 
taken  prifoners.  The  beltcgcrs  immediately  quitted  their  camp,  and 
retired  about  three  miles  from  the  city,  and  the  fkge  was  for  fome  months, 
converted  into  a  blockade.  On  general  Carleton’s  rece’ving  confiderablej 
reinforcements  and  fupplies  of  proviuons  from  England,  May  177  , 
Arnold  was  obliged  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat;  Montreal,  Chambleej 
and  St  John’s  were  retaken,  and  all  Canada  recovered  by  the  king’s 
troops. 

During  thefe  tranfaftions,  the  royal  army  at  Bofton  was  reduced  to  great 
diflrefs  for  want  of  provifionS ;  the  town  was  bombarded  by  the  Americans, 
and  general  Howe,  who  now  commanded  -he  king’s  troops,  which  amounted 
to  upwards  of  Even  thoufand  men,  was  obliged  to  quit  Bofton,  and  em¬ 
barked  for  Halifax,  leaving  a  'ronfiderable  quantity  ot  artillery  and  fome 
.flores  behind.  The  town  was  evacuated  on  the  ijrth  of  March,  1776, 
and  genera!  Waflmigtou  immediately  took  pofleffior.  of  it.  On  the  „uh  of 
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July  following,  the  congrefs  puhliflied  a  folemn  declaration,  in  which 
they  ailigncd  their  reafo.s  for  withdrawing  their  allegiance  from  tin  king 
of  Great  Britain.  In  the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  inha'  inn  ts 
of  the  united  colonies,  they  dcclacd  that  they  then  were,  a  ltd  of  right 
ought  to  be,  “Free  and  Independent  States;”  that  they  were  ahfolved 
from  all  allegiance  to  the  Britilli  crown,  and  that  all  political  cornu  of  ion 
between  them  and  the  kingdom  ofGre.t  Biitian  was  totally  dtlTolvcd  ;  ami 
alio  that,  as  free  and  independent  iiares,  thoy  had  full  power  to  levy  war, 
conclude  p.eace,  contract  alliances,  eftblilb  ctm.n  etet,  and  do  al!  other 
acts  and  thing?,  which  independent  Bates  may  of  right  do.  I  hev  likev.  i  e 
publiflied  articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union  between  the  united 
colonies,  in  which  theyr  a  flamed  the  tide  of  “  !  he  united  Stans  of 
America, and  by  which  etch  of  the  colonies  contra  died  a  reciprocal  treaty 
of  alliance  and  fiiendfhip  for  their  common  defence,  tor  the  maintenance 
of  their  liberties,  and  for  their  general  and  mutual  advantage;  obliging 
themfelves  to  allot  each  other  aguii.fr  all  violence  that  might  threaten  -..1  , 
or  any  one  of  them,  and  to  repel,  m  common,  all  the  atta.ks  that  might 
be  levelled  againlt  all,  or  an}  one  of  them,  on  account  of  religion,  1  - 
vereignty,  commerce,  or  under  any  other  pretext  whatfoever.  Each  of 
the  colonies  referved  to  themfelves  a  one  the  exciufive  right  of  regulating 
their  internal  government,  and  of  framing  laws  in  all  matters  not  included 
in  the  articles  of  Confederation. 

In  July  1776,1m  attempt  w.s  made  by  commodore  hr  Peter  Parker,  and 
lieutenant-general  Clinton,  upon  Charles  Town  in  South  Carolina.  But 
this  place  was  foably  defended  bv  the  Ameiicans  under  general  Lee,  that 
the  Britifh  commodore  and  general  were  obliged  to  tetit  e,  ihe  king’s  Blips 
biding  fuftained  conliderable  lofl,  ana  a  tvvenry -eight  gun  Blip  which  run 
a  ground,  was  obliged  to  be  burnt  by  the  officers  and  feu  men.  H  ovever, 
a  much  more  important  and  fuccefsful  attack  againft  ti  e  Americans  w  as 
foon  after  made  under  the  command  of  ge  eral  Howe,  then  joined  with  a 
large  body  of  HeBians,  and  a  confulerable  number  ot  Highlanders,  fo  that 
bis  whole  force  was  now  extremely  formidable.  The  fleet  was  commanded 
by  his  brother  vice- admit  al  lord  Howe  ;  and  both  the  general  and  the  a  - 
miral  were  invefled  with  a  power,  under  the  title  of  “  Comtniffioners  foe 
granting  peace  to  the  colonies,”  of  granting  pardons  to  thole  who  would 
lay  down  their  arms.  But  their  offers  of  this  kind  were  treated  by  the 
Americans  with  contempt.  An  attack  upon  the  town  of  New  York  feems 
to  have  been  expected  by  the  provincials,  and  therefore  they  had  fortified 
it  in  the  befl  manner  they  were  able.  On  Long  Ifland,  near  New  Yoik,  the 
Americans  had  alio  a  large  body  of  troops  encamped,  and  feveral  works 
thrown  up.  General  Howe  firft  landed  on  Staten  Illand,  where  he  n  et 
whh  no  oppofltton  ;  but  early  tn  the  morning  on  the  22d  of  Augufl,  a  de- 
fcent  was  made  by  the  flritifh  troops  upon  Long  Ifland,  and  towards  n  on 
about  fiiteen  thoufand  were  landed.  Thev  nad  greatiy  the  advantage  of 
the  Americans',  by  their  fupeiior  fk  11  and  difcipline,  and  being  better  pro¬ 
vided  with  artillery,  and  every  kind  of  military  accommodation  ;*  and  the 
American  palles  were  far  from  being  properly  lccured.  Some  aCfu.us  and 
fkirmiBies. happened  between  them  du.tng  feveral  fucceBivedays ;  in  which 
the  Britifl)  troops  engaged  their  enemies  with  great  ardour,  and  the  A  nc- 
licans  fuffered  exceedingly.  Finding  themiUves  fo  much  overpowered, 
they  at  length  refolved  to  quit  the  ifland,  and  general  Wafliington  came 
over  from  New  York  to  conduct  their  retreat,  in  which  he  d.lplayed  great 
abiHry.  In  the  night  of  the  29th  of  July,  the  American  troops  were 
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withdrawn  from  the  camp  and  their  different  works,  and  with  their  bag¬ 
gage,  ftores,  and  part  of  their  artillery,  were  conveyed  to 'the  water  fide, 
embarked,  and  palled  over  along  ferry  to  New  York,  with  fuch  extraor¬ 
dinary  lilence  and  order,  that  the  Britiih  army  did  not  perceive  the  leall 
motion,  and  were  furpTed  in  the  morning  at  finding  the  American  lines 
abandoned,  and  feeing  the  laft  of  their  rear  guard  ih  their  boats,  and  out 
of  danger.  The  provincials  had  been  fo  furrounded  by  the  Britiih  troops, 
and  the  latter  had  difplayed  fuch  fuperior  military  {kill,  it  was  a  fubjed  of 
wonder  that  the  greaieft  part  of  the  American  army  fhould  be  able  to  ef¬ 
fectuate  their  retreat.  In  the  different  actions  previous  to  this,  the 
lofs  of  the  Americans  had  been  very  confiderable.  Upwards  of  a  thouland 
of  them  weie  taken  prifoners,  including  three  generals,  three  colonels, 
and  many  inferior  officers  ;  their  number  killed  and  wounded  was  com¬ 
puted  to  be  {fill  greater ;  they  loft  alfo  five  field-pieces,  and  a  quantity  of 
ordnance  Were  found  in  their  different  redoubts  and  forts  on  the  ifland  ; 
whilft  the  whole  lofs  of  the  Britifti  troops,  if  faithfully  publiflied,  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  three  hundred  killed  and  wounded. 

New  Yoik  was  now  loon  abandoned,  and  the  royal  army  obtained  fome 
other  confiderable /ad  vantages  over  the  Americans :  at  the  White  Plains, 
taking  fort  Wafiiington,  with  a  garrifon  of  2500  men,  and  fort  Lee  with  a 
great  quantity  of  {lores,  which  Ioffes  obliged  the  American  general  to  retreat 
through  the  Jerfies  to  the  river  Delaware,  a  diftance  of  ninety  miles.  Alfo 
on  the  8th  of  December,  general  Clinton,  and  fir  Peter  Parker  obtained 
poffieflion  of  Rhode-Illand  ;  and  the  Biitifh  troops  covered  the  Jerfies. 
This  was  the  crifis  of  American  danger.  All  their  forts  taken,  and  the 
time  of  the  greateft  part  of  their  army  to  ftrve  was  expired,  and  the  few 
that  remained  with  their  officers  were  in  a  deftitute  ftate,  with  a  well 
clothed  and  difeiphned  army  puriuing.  Had  general  Howe  pufhed  on  at 
that  time  to  Philadelphia,  after  Wafiiington,  it  hath  been  maintained  there 
would  have  been  an  end  of  the  conteft ;  but  Providence  directed  other- 
wife  ;  and  the  general’s  orders  from  home  are  faid  to  have  prevented  him. 
This  delay  gave  way  for  volunteer  reinforcements  of  gentleman,  mer- 
chant,  farmer,  tradefmnn,  and  labourer,  to  join  general  Wafiiington, 
who,  in  the  night  of  the  25th  of  December,  amidft  fnow,  {forms,  and 
ice,  with  a  (mall  detachment,  eroffed  the  Delaware,  and  lurpril'ed  a  bri¬ 
gade  of  the  Heffian  troops  at  Trenton.  He  took  upwards  of  900  of  them 
priloners,  with  whom  he  lepaffied  the  river;  having  alfo  taken  three 
flandards,  fix  pieces  of  brafs  cannon,  and  near  one  thoufand  Hand  of  arms. 
Immediately  after  this  furprife  of  the  HriEans,  and  depositing  them  in 
iafety,  Wafiiington  recrofied  the  river  to  refume  bis  former  poll  at  Tren¬ 
ton.  T  he  Britifli  troops  colleded  in  force  to  attack  him,  and  only  waited 
for  the  morning  to  execute  it;  but  the  Americans,  by  a  happy  llroke  of 
generalship,  defeated  the  plan.  Wafiiington,  todifguife  his  retreat  in  the 
night,  oidered  a  fine  of  fires  in  front  of  his  camp,  as  an  indication  of  their 
going  to  reft,  and  to  conceal  what  was  afting  behind  them.  Then  he 
moved  completely  from  the  ground  with  hts  baggage  and  artillery,  and  by 
a  circuitous  march  of  eighteen  miles,  reached  Prince-town  early  in  the 
moi  ning,  cairied  the  Britifti  poft  at  that  place,  and  fet  off  with  near  300 
pi ifjneis  on  his  leturn  to  the  Delaware,  juft  as  the  Britifh  troops  at  Tren¬ 
ton  weie  undei  arms  and  proceeding  to  attack  him,  fuppoftng  him  in  his 
former  portion.  By  thele  two  events,  accomplifhed  with  but  a  final! 
1  >rce,  the  Americans  deranged  all  the  plans  of  the  Britifli  general  ;  made 
him  draw  his  troops  10  a  defer  compafs,  to  proted  his  magazines  aiBrunf- 
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wick;  and  by  the  efforts  of  their  general,  they  clofrd  the  campaign  with 
advantage,  which  but  a  lew  days  bef  re  h.id  threatened  the  country  with 
defiruction.  The  Americans  had  alfo  fitted  out  a  great  n  umber  01  pri¬ 
vateers,  which  took  many  prizes  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  of  the 
American  veflels  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Engiifh,  but  they  were  gene¬ 
rally  much  lefs  valuable. 

In  the  month  of  September  1777,  ttvo  anions  of  fome  importance  hap¬ 
pened  between  the  armies  of  general  Howe  and  general  IVaflungton,  in 
both  of  which  the  former  had  the  advantage  ;  and  foon  after,  the  ury  of 
Philadelphia  furrendered  to  the  king’s  troops.  But  an  expedition,  ti;.:t 
had  for  fome  time  been  concerted,  of  invading  the  northern  colonies  t  y 
way  of  Canada,  proved  extremely  unfuc'cefstul.  The  command  of  this 
expedition  had  been  given  to  lieutenant-general  Burgoyne,  a  very  expe¬ 
rienced  officer.  He  let  out  from  Quebec  with  an  army  of  near  10, coo 
men,  and  an  extraordinary  fine  train  of  artillery,  and  was  joined  by  a  con- 
fiderable  body  of  the  Indians.  For  fome  time  he  drove  the  Americans  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  made  himlelf  maftcr  of  Ticonderago  ;  but  t  length  he 
encountered  fuch  difficulties,  and  was  io  vigoroufly  opposed  by  the 
Americans  under  Gates  and  Arnold,  that  after  tvvo  fevere  actions,  in  which, 
great  numbers  fell,  general  Burgoyne  and  his  army  °f  5,600  men  were 
obliged  to  lay  down  their  arms  October  17,  1777  5  !hey  were,  however, 
permitted  to  march  out  pf  their  camp  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  and 
wsie  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  Europe,  upon  condition  of  their  not  feiv- 
ing  again  during  the  prefent  war.  In  one  of  the  actions  previous  to  this 
convention,  brigadier-general  Frazer,  a  very  gallant  officer,  was  killed; 
and  at  the  time  of  their  funender,  the  Bricifh  army  was  exceedingly  ie- 
duced  in  numbers  ;  and  their  flock  o!  provilkms  was  not  more  than  luffi- 
cient  for  three  days  lubtifleuce  ;  whilft,  on  the  01  her  hand,  the  American 
army  had  been  rendered  very  numerous  in  confequence  of  being  joined  by 
large  bodies  of  the  militia,  who  were  exafperated  at  fome  late  cruelties 
committed  by  the  Indians  in  the  fervice  ot  Great  Britain.  I  he  conven¬ 
tion  was  not  afterwards  adnered  to  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  ;  but  it 
was  alledged  in  their  behalf,  that  their  conduct  was  jaftified  by  ioine  cn- 
cumftances  in  the  behati  ur  of  general  Burgoyne,  and  that  he  had  net 
himfelf,  in  every  refpect,  conformed  to  the  articles  ot  it. 

About  the  lame  time,  fir  Henry  Clinton  and  general  Vaughan  mace  a 
fuccefsful  expedition  againft  the  Americans  up  the  North  River  ;  they 
made  themfelves  maflers  of  fevcral  forts;  but  the  Americans  complained, 
that  in  this  expedition,  and  fome  others,  the  Britilh  tioops  had  wanton) 
fet  fire  to  houfes  and  towns,  particularly  Etopus,  and  earned  on  the  Wat 
in  a  manner  not  ufual  among  civilized  nations.  Thole  devaftations  greatly 
incrcafed  the  averfion  of  the  Americans  to  the  Britilh  government,  which 
ihad  already  taken  a  deep  root.  General  Howe  loon  aftei  retuined  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  command  of  the  Britilh  army  in  America  devolved  upon  ge¬ 
neral  Clinton  ;  but  it  was  now  found  neceflary  to  evacuate  Philadelphia  ; 


haved  fo  ill,  that  their  lo'fs  did  not  amount  to  300  killed  and  wounded. 

During  part  of  this  unhappy  war  between  Great  Britian  and  the  com* 
nies,  the  latter  received  confiderable  fupplies  of  arms  and  ainmuji  -.1 
from  France  ;  and  the  F.ench  court  feems  to  have  thought  this  a  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  for  lcflensne  the  power  oi  Great  Britain.  oy;re  1  renen 
*  C  c  ^  officers 
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officers  alfo  entered  into  the  American  fervice  ;  and  on  the  6th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1778,  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded  at  Paris,  between  the 
French  king  and  the  Thirteen  United  Colonies;  and  in  this  treaty  it  was 
declared,  that  the  eflential  and  direft  end  of  it  was  “  to  maintain  effectu¬ 
ally  the  liberty,  fovereignty,  and  independence,  abfolute  and  unlimited, 
ot  the  United  Sa'es  of  North  America,  as  well  in  matters  of  government 
as  of  commerce.” 

The  parliament  and  people  of  Great  Biitain  now  began  to  be  in  general 
alarmed  at  the  fatal  tendency  of  the  American  war  :  and  in  June,  iyr8f 
the  ear!  of  Carlifle,  William  Eden,  and  George  Johnftone,  eiqrs.  arrived 
at  Philadelphia,  as  commilficners  from  his  majetiy,  to  fettle  the  difputes 
between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies.  They  were  invefted  with 
certain  powers  for  this  purpofe  by  nCi  of  parliament.  But  it  was  now  too 
lam:  the  terms,  which,  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  conteff,  would  have 
been  accepted  with  gratitude,  were  now  rcje&ed  with  difdain.  The  con- 
grefs  refuied  to  enter  into  any  treaty  with  the  Britifli  commiffioners,  if  the 
independency  of  the  United  States  of  America  was  not  previoufly  acknow¬ 
ledged,  or  the  Britifli  fleets  and  armies  withdrawn  from  America.  Neither 
of  theie  requibtions  being  complied  with,  the  war  continued  to  be  carried 
on  with  mutual  animofity.  At  the  clofe  of  the  year,  Georgia  was  invaded 
by  the  king’s  troops,  the  town  of  Savannah  taken,  and  the  whole  province 
at  length  reduced. 

The  conduCt  of  France  towards  Great  Britain,  in  taking  part  with  the 
revolted  colonies,  occafioned  hoffilities  to  be  commenced  between  the  two 
nations,  though  without  any  formal  declaration  of  war  on  either  fide.  On 
the  17th  of  June,  1778,  the  Income  and  La  Belle  Poule,  two  Ftench 
frigates,  were  taken  by  admiral  Keppe).  Orders  were  immediately  iffued 
by  the  French  court  for  making  reprifals  on  the  (hips  of  Great  Britain  ; 
and  on  the  27th  of  July,  a  battle  was  fought  oft  Brett  between  the  Englifh 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  admiral  Keppel,  and  the  French  fleet,  underthe 
command  of  the  count  d’Orvilliers.  The  Englifh  fleet  confided  of  30 
fhips  of  the  line,  and  the  French  of  32,  befides  frigates  ;  they  engaged  for 
about  three  hours  ;  but  the  aCtion  was  not  decifive,  no  fliip  being  taken 
on  either  fide,  -and  the  french  fleet  at  length  n  treated  into  the  harbour  of 
.Brefl,  Of  the  Englifh  133  were  kdled  in  the  adion,  and  373  wounded; 
and  the  lo!s  of  the  French  is  fuppoled  to  have  been  very  great.  After  the 
engagement,  there  was  much  murmuring  throughout  the  Englifh  fleer, 
becaufe  a  decifive  victory  had  not  been  obt  lined  over  the  French  ;  at  lad: 
the  blame  was  thrown  upon  fir  Hugh  PaHifer,  vice-admiral  of  the  blue, 
who  was  charged  m  a  newfpaper  with  mifeonduff,  and  difobedienee  of  or¬ 
ders.  Though  no  regular  accufation  was  brought  againft  him,  he  re¬ 
quired  of  admiral  Keppel  publicly  to  vindicate  his  conduCt  from  the  un¬ 
favourable  reports  that  were  propagated  againft  him.  This  the  admiral 
declined,  which  gave  rife  to  fome  altercation  between  them  ;  and  fir  Hugh 
Pallifc-r  afterwards  thought  proper  to  exhibit  to  the  board  of  admiralty 
(of  which  he  was  himfelf  a  member)  articles  of  accufation  againft  ad¬ 
miral  Keppel,  though  for  many  months  after  the  aCtion,  he  had  continu¬ 
ed  to  aCt  under  him,  and  profefled  the  greeted  refpeCt  to  him.  A  mode  of 
conduCt  fo  extraordinary,  was  very  generally  and  feverelv  eenfured,  but 
the  lords  of  the  admiralty  ordered  a  court-martial  to  be  held  for  the  trial  of 
admiral  Keppel.  Soon  after,  a  memorial  was  prefented  to  the  king  by  the 
duke  of  Bolton,  figned  by  twelve  admirals,  among  whom  was  lord  Hawke, 
I'POonllfating  againft  the  injuflice  of  holding  a  court-martial  on  admiral 
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Keppel,  upop  the  accufanon  of  an  inferior  officer,  “  after  forty  years  of 
meritorious  iervice,  and  a  variety  of  adions  in  which  he  had  exerted 
eminent  courage  and  conduit,  by  which  the  honour  and  power  of  this 
nation,  and  the  glory  of  the  Britifh  flag,  had  been  maintained  and  m- 
crcafed  in  various  pans  of  the  world.  ’  When  the  court-martial  was 
held,  admiral  Keppel  was  acquitted  in  the  m  ft  honourable  manner;  and 
fir  Hugh  Pallifer’s  change  again!!  him  was  declared  by  the  court  ro  be 
“  malicious  and  ill-founded.’'  home  of  the  molt  diftinguHhed  ofiicers  in 
the  fervice,  and  who  had  been  in  the  afbon,  gave  the  molt  decifive  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  admiral’s  favour,  and  exprefled  their  ier.fe  of  his  great 
merit  in  the  ftrongeft  tewn? :  and  alter  his  acquital,  both  houfes  of  par¬ 
liament  alfo  voted  their  thanlcs  to  him  for  his  fei  vices  to  the  nation. 
But  lir  Hugh  Pallifer  being  afterwards  tried  by  another  court-martial, 
partly  compofed  from  fome  of  the  captains  of  his  own  divifmn,  he  like— 
wife  was  acquitted  ;  his  dife  bedience  to  the  admiral’s  orders  was  conhder- 
td  as  being  occafioned  by  the  difabled  Hate  of  his  fliip  ;  a  flight  cedure 
only  was  palled  on  him  for  not  making  the  ftate  of  his  fhip  known  to  the 
admiral ;  and  his  condud  in  other  refpeds  was  declared  to  have  been 
meritorious. 

In  the  Eaft  Indies  alfo  an  engagement  happened  bettveen  fume  F.nglifli 
fliips  of  war  under  the-  command  of  fir  Edward  Vernon,  and  fome 
French  fhips  under  the  command  of  Monl.  de  Tronjolly,  on  the  loth 
of  Auguft,  in  which  the  former  obliged  the  latter  to  retire  ;  and  on  the 
17th  of  Odober  following,  Pondicherry  fm  rendered  to  the  arms  of 
Great  Britain.  In  the  courfe  of  the  lame  year  the  ifland  of  St.  Lucia, 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  was  taken  from  the  French  ;  but  the  latter  made 
themfelves  matters  of  Dominica,  and  the  following  year  they  obtained  pof- 
feflion  of  the  iflands  of  S:.  Vincent’s  and  Grenada.  In  September,  1779, 
the  count  D’Eftaing  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Savannah,  with  a 
large  fleet,  and  a  confiderable  body'  of  French  troops,  to  the  alliftance 
of  the  Americans.  After  dallying  a  month,  the  French  and  Americanv 
made  an  united  attack  upon  the  Briiilh  troops  at  Savannah,  under  the 
Command  of  general  Prevoft.  But  the  latter  defended  themfelves  fo  well, 
that  the  French  and  Americans  were  driven  off  with  great  lofs,  and 
D’Eftaing  foon  after  totally  abandoned  the  coal!  of  America.  And  at 
the  clofe  of  the  year  177;,,  feveral  French  fliips  of  war,  and  merchant-^ 
fliips,  were  taken  in  the  Weft:  Indies,  byr  a  fleet  under  the  command  of 
fir  Hyde  Parker. 

By  the  intrigues  of  the  French  court,  Spain  was  at  length  brought  to 
engage  with  France  in  the  war  aga  nft  England  ;  one  of  the  fiift  enter- 
prifes  in  which  the  Spaniards  engaged,  was  the  fiege  of  Gibraltar,  which 
was  defended  by  the  garrifon  with  great  vig  U'\  1  he  naval  force  of 

Spain  was  alfo  added  to  that  of  France,  now  become  extreme1}'  for¬ 
midable,  and  their  combined  fleets  fee  ned  for  a  time  to  ride  alinoft  tri¬ 
umphant  in  the  Britilh  Channel.  So  gre  .t  were  their  armament?,  that 
the  nation  was  under  no  inconfiderable  apprehenliotis  of  an  imalion  ; 
but  they  did  not  venture  to  make  an  experiment  ot  th  *t  kind,  and  ?.f  cr 
parading  for  fome  time  in  the  Channel,  thought  proper  to  retire  to  their 
own  ports  without  effeding  any  thing.  On  the  Kth  of  January  1780, 
flr  George  Brydges  Rodney,  who  had  a  large  fleet  under  his  command, 
captured  leven  Spaniflffinps  and  vends  of  war  belonging  to  the  royal 
company  of  Caraccas,  with  a  number  of  trading  veffels  under  their 
convoy  ;  and  in  a  few  days  after,  the  fame  admiral  engaged  near  Cape  St. 
Vipcent.  a  Spanifli  fleet,  confifting  of  eleven  lhips  of  the  line,  and  two 
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frigates,  under  Don  Juan  de  Langtpa.  Four  of  the  larged  Spanifh  fliips 
were  taken,  and  carried  into  Gibraltar,  and  two  others  driven  on  fiiore, 
one  of  which  was  afterwards  recovered  by  the  English.  A  Spanifh  70 
gun  fliip,  with  600  men,  was  alfo  blown  up  in  the  addon.  In  April  and 
May  three  actions  likewife  happened  in  the  Welt  Indies,  between  the 
Enghfh  fleet  under  admiral  Rodney,  who  was  now  arrived  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  (having  previoufiy  thrown  lupplies  into  Gibraltar),  and  the 
French  fleet  under  the  count  de  Guichen  ;  b vat  none  of  thefe  adhons 
were  decifive,  nor  was  any  fliip  taken  on  either  fide.  In  July  following, 
admiral  Geary  took  twelve  valuable  French  merchant  (hips  from  Port  au 
Piince  ;  but  on  the  8th  of  Auguft,  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and 
Spain  took  five  Engljfh  Eaft  Indiamen,  and  fifty  Englifh  merchant  fliips, 
bound  for  the  Weft  Indies,  which  was  one  of  the  mod  complete  naval 
captures  ever  made,  and  a  very  fevere  ftroke  to  the  commerce  oft  Great 
Britain.  Such  a  prize  never  before  entered  the  harbour  of  Cadiz. 

On  the  4th  of  May  1780,  fir  Henry  Clinton  made  himfelf  mafter 
of  Charles  town,  South  Carolina  ;  and  on  the  16th  ot  Auguft,  earl 
Cornwallis  obtained  a  very  fignal  vidlory  over  general  Gates  in  that 
province,  in  which  about  a  thoufand  American  pnioners  weie  taken,  be¬ 
tides  feven  pieces  or  brafs  cannon,  a  number  of  colours,  ana  their  ammu¬ 
nition-waggons.  But  on  the  10th  of  July,  Mon  ft  Tettuy,  with  a  fleet 
confifling  of  feven  fliips  of  the  line,  befidcs  frigates,  ana  a  large  body 
of  French  troops,  commanded  by  the  count  de  Rochambcnu,  ar¬ 
rived  at  Rhode  Hland,  and  lauded  fix  thouland  men  there.  I  he  Ame¬ 
rican  inhabitants  congratulated  the  French  general  upon  his  ai rival  ;  and 
he  allured  them  that  the  king  his  mafter,  h  -d  fent  him  to  the  alhftance  of 
his  good  and  faithful  allies,  the  United  States  of  America  :  and  that 
the  French  troops  were  to  adl  under  the  orders  or  geneial  Wafliington, 
and  would  live  with  the  Americans  as  their  brethren. 

Soon  after,  major-general  Arnold  defeitcd  the  fervice  of  the  congrefs, 
made  hts  cfcape  to  New  Vork,  and  was  tnaoe  a  bngadier-geneial  in  the 
royal  fcrvcc.  He  had  fo  behaved  in  his  government  in  I  hiladelphia, 
or  his  conduct  was  fo  reprefented,  as  to  incur  the  dupleafure  and  odium 
of  the  citizens,  and  of  the  province  in  general.  According  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  a  court-martial,  he  was  highly  reprchenfible,  and  they  ordered 
that  he  ftiould  be  reprimanded.  He  was  afterwards  taken  into  fervice 
m  the  principal  army,  with  conliderahle  rank  and  truft,  though  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  juftification  memorial,  all  his  opinions  With  iclpreft 
to  the  ju (lice  and  policy  of  the  war  had  been  totally  changed  long  be¬ 
fore;  and  to  account  for  his  having'io  long  adted  duedlly  contrary  to 
his  avowed. fentiments,  he  openly  acknowledged,  that  he  ban  only  retained 
his  arms  and  command  for  luch  an  opportunity,  as  lie  thought  fitting  for  I  ui- 
render'mg  them.  Accordingly,  when  die  ftrong  and  important  poll  of  Weft 
point  with  its  dependencies,  and  a  wing  or  conliderahle  divifion  of  them - 
my  were  ent; ulled  to  him,  a  negoei  ition  was  difeovered  between  him  and 
general  Clinton  for  the  putpofe  of  delivering  up  to  him  h>s  troops  and 
the  poft  which  he  commanded.  This  would  have  enabled  Clinton 
completely  to  lurprife  the  other  pofts  and  ba-teries,  and  nothing  lefs  thap 
Slaughter,  difperfion,  and  final  ruin,  could  have  been  the  refult  with  re- 
fjKct  to  the  Americans.  The  deftruflion  of  their  whole  dtfelphned  force, 
and  of  inoft  of  their  beft  officers,  with  a  lofs  of  artillery,  magazines  and 
frorcs  mull  have  been  immediately  fatal.  Major  Andre,  adjutant-gene¬ 
ral  of  the  Britifh  army,  was  employed  injhis  clanduftine  negocimion, 
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view  with  Arnold,  and  flaying  in  his  tent  a  whole  night  and  day,  on  his 
return  to  New  York  he  was  taken  in  difguife  within  the  American  lines,  and 
in  his  boot  were  found,  in  Arnold’s  hand-writing,  exadt  returns  of  the 
ftate  of  the  forces,  ordnance,  and  defences  at  Weft  Point  and  its  depen¬ 
dencies — the  artillery  orders — critical  remarks  on  the  works,  eftimates  of 
the  number  of  men  on  duty  to  man  them,  and  a  copy  of  very  interefling 
matters  which  had  been  laid  before  a  council  of  war  by  the  commander 
in  chief.  Thefe  papers  that  were  found  upon  him,  fubjeded  him  to  in- 
ftant  execution,  in  the  fummary  way  ufually  pradifed  with  fpies :  but 
general  Wafhington  appointed  a  board  of  fourteen  general  officers  to  ex¬ 
amine  into  his  cafe,  who- reported,  that  he  ought  to  be  cor.fidered  as 
a  fpy  in  pafling  their  works  under  a  feigned  name  and  in  a  difguifed  habit, 
and  that  agreeable  to  the  law  and  ufage  of  nations,  he  ought  to  fuller 
death.  Which  he  did  at  Tappan,  in  the  province  of  New  York ;  though 
his  fate  was  much  regretted  by  all  perfons,  on  account  of  his  many  ami¬ 
able  qualities,  and  the  Ameiicans  vvilhed  to  have  exchanged  him  for  ge¬ 
neral  Arnold.  &  a 


The  great  expences  of  the  American  war,  and  the  burthens  which 
weie  thereby  laid  upon  the  people,  naturally  occafioned  much  difeon- 
tent  in  the  nation,  and  feemed  to  convince  perfons  of  all  ranks  of  the 
neceflity  of  public  ceconomy.  Meetings  were  therefore  held  in  various 
counties  of  the  kingdom,  at  the  clofe  of  the  year  1779,  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  1780,  at  which  great  numbers  of  freeholders  were  pre- 
fent,  who  agreed  to  prefent  petitions  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  which 
they,  earncftly  requefted,  “  that  before  any  new  burdens  were  laid  upon 
“  5his  country,  eifedual  meafures  might  be  taken  by  that  houfe  to 
11  inquiie  into,  and  corred  the  grofs  abufes  in  the  expenditure  of  public 
“  money;  to  reduce  all  exorbitant  emoluments;  to  refeind  and  abolilh 
t£  all  ii tree ure  places  and  unmerited  penlions  ;  and  to  appropriate  the 
“  produce  to  the  neceffities  of  the  ftate,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  the  wif- 
“  dom  of  parliament  fliould  feem  meet.”  The  firft  petition  of  this  kind 
was  agteed  to  in  the  county  of  York,  in  a  meeting  confiding  of  perfons 
of  the  largeft  property  in  the  county  ;  and  the  example  wasYollowed  by 
the  counties  of  Chefter,  Hertford,  Suffex,  Surry,  Effex,  Somerfct,  Wilts, 
Glouceftet,  Huntingdon,  Dorfer,  Cumberland,  Norfolk,  Devon,  Berks, 
Nottingham,  Bucks,  Cambridge,  Bedford,  Suffolk,  Northumberland, 
Heiefoid,  and  Denbigh.  The  cities  of  London  and  Weftminfier,  and 
feveral  other  towns  and  corporations,  concurred  in  (imilar  petitions.  In 
fome  counties,  committees  were  alio  appointed  to  carrv  on  tiie  necelfary 
correfpondence  with  other  counties,  for  effcdually  promoting  the  objeds 
of  the  petitions,  and  to  prepare  a  plan  of  an  afibciation,  on  legal  and 
conftitutional  grounds,  to  fupport  a  reform  of  the  public  expenditure, 
and  fuch  othei  meafures  as  might  conduce  to  reftorc  the  freedom  of 
parliament.  Great  expeditions  were  at  firft  formed  of  the  effeds  which, 
thefe  petitions  would  produce  ;  and  they  were  vigoroufly  fupported  bv 
the  minority  in  parliament.  The  moll  modera'e  men,  and  thofe  who 
were  the  leaft  inimical  to  government,  could  not  doubt  of  the  propnety 
and  utility  of  public  oeconamy,  at  a  period  of  great  national  expence 
and  danger:  and  even  the  miniftry  feemed  to  appiehend,  tl)4t  the  com-' 
plaints  of  the  people  would,  render  their  fituation  infccuite.  Some  ap¬ 
parent  attempts  were  made  in  parliament  to  remedy  the  grievances  ft  ted 
in  the  petitions,  but  nothing  important  was  eftVded  ;  the  mjniftry  foon 
found  means  to  maintain  their  influence  in  parliament;  a  diverfity  of 
fentiment  occafioned  fome  difunioa  among  tfie  popular  leaders ;  the  fpirit 
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which  had  appeared  among  the  people  by  degrees  fubfidea  :  and  various 
caufes  at.  length  confpired  to  bring  the  greeted  part  of  the  nation  to  a 
patient  acquiefcence  in  the  meafutes  of  admuiiftiation. 

The  middle  of  the  year  1780  was  diftinguiihed  by  one  of  the  mod  dif- 
graceful  exhibitions  of  religious  bigotry  that  had  ever  appeared  in  this 
country  :  efpecially  if  it  be  confrdered  as  happening  in  an  age,  in  which 
the  principles  of  toleration  were  well  underftood,  and  veiy  prevalent. 
An  a£f  of  parliament  had  been  lately  pafl'td  “  for  relieving  his  majelly’s 
“  fubjedts  profeffing  the  Romifti  religion,  from  ceitain  penalties  and 
“  difabilities  i  nr  poled  upon  them  in  the  11th  and  12th  years  ol  the  reign 
of  king  William  III.”  This  acf  was  gener  dly  approved  by  men  of  fenfe, 
and  of  liberal  fentiments,  by  whom  the  laws  againti  dapifts  were  jutlly 
deemed  too  levere.  The  add  at  firft  feenred  to  give  Intle  ofience  to  per¬ 
sons  of  any  cl -Is  in  England,  but  in  Scotland  it  excited  much  indigna¬ 
tion,  though  it  did  not  extend  to  that  kingdom,  Ref  dutions  were  toim- 
ed  to  oppofe  any  law  tor  granting  iod  ilgences  to  PapiUs  in  Scotland  ; 
and  a  Romifli  chapel  was  burned,  and  the  houks  of  feveral  Papitfs  de^- 
inoliflied,  in  the  city  of  Endmbuigh,  The  contagion  ot  bigotry  at  length 
reached  England;  a  number  ot  perfons  afitmbled  thenrietves  togethci, 
with  a  view  of  promoting  a  petition  to  parliament  for  a  lepeal  ot  the 
late  add  in  favour  of  tire  papitfs,  and  ti:e\  ah  timed  the  title  of  ihe  Pro- 
teftant  Affocintion.  They  were  chiefly  Met  hod  ills  in  the  lower  ranks  cf 
life  who  took  the  lead:  many  of  them  well-intentioned  perions,  and 
having  a  juft  diflike  to  Popery,  but  not  fufficiently  enlightened  to  con- 
fider^tliat  a  fpint  of  perfecution  was  one  of  the  world  iharaftenihcs  of 
that  fyftenr  of  fuperftition,  and  that  this  was  at  leaft  as  odious  in  1  10- 
teftants  as  in  Papifts.  They  continued  to  hold  frequent  meetings  ;  lord 
George  Gordon,  a  young  man  difeontented  at  not  being  promoted  from 
a  lieutenant,  to  a  captain  in  the  navy,  became  their  prelident,  and  they 
increafed  in  numbers.  At  a  time  when  the  nation  was  furrouuded  with 
real  dangers,  the  heads  of  thefe  weak  men  were  filled  with  nothing  but 
the  fear  of  popery  ;  and  they  even  feemed  to  fancy  that  they  were  con- 
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ending  for  religious  liberty,  when  they  were  labouring  to  excite  the 
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Ic-riflature  to  prevent- fome  of  their  tellow-fubjefts  from  worQiippmg 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  confluences.  1  he  1  toteftant  Af¬ 
fociation  at  length  agreed  to  a  petition,  which  was  Add  to  have  been 
fubferibed  by  more  th  in  one  hundred  thoubind  perions,  the  uttnoft  in- 
duftry  bavin tj  been  employed  to  procure  names  to  it,  let  their  characters, 
carnations, ‘or  ages,  be  what  they  would,  and  pens  put  into  the  fingers 
of /children  which  were  direfted  to  fign  their  names  alto.  It  was  then 
refolvcd,  in  order  to  give  the  more  weight  to  their  petition,  that  it  fliotild 
be  attended  by  great  numbers  of  petitioners  in  perh  n,  and  a  public  ad- 
vertifement  w  as  iffued  for  that  purpofe,  ligned  by  lord  George  Gordon. 

Accordingly,  at  leaft  fifty  thoufand  perfons  are  tuppofed  toha/eal- 
feinbled  with 'this  vhw,  on  Friday  the  fecund  of  June,  in  St.  Georges 
fields  •  from  whence  they  proceeded,  with  blue  cockades  in  their  hats 
to  ,he  houfc  of  commons,  where  their  petition  was  pretented  by  their 
nretidf  r,t.  In  the  cour'e  of  the  day  feveral  members  of  both  homes  or 
parliament  were  giofsiy  intuited  and  ill-treated  by  the  populace:  and  a 
mob  affemb'ed  the  fame  evening,  by  which  the  Sardinian  cnapel  m  Ein- 
roln’s-inn  Fields,  and  another  Rom, 111  chapel  in  Warwmk-ftreef,  Gol- 
drn-fnuare,  were  entirely  dc  moll  (lied.  A  party  cf  the  guards  wete  then 
lent  for  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  further  progrefs  of  theie  violences,  and 
thirteen’ of  the  rioters  were  taken,  li  e  ol  whom  were  afterwards  com- 
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mitted  to  Newgate,  efcorted  by  the  mi'itary.  On  the  Sunday  follow¬ 
ing  another  nv>b  nftembied,  and  deftroyed  a  Popiflj  chapel  in  Rope- 
inaker’t -alley,  Momfields.  On  Monday  they  demolifhed  a  fchool- 
houfe,  and  three  dwelling-houfes,  in  tue  fame  place,  belonging  to  the 
Romifli  pried s,  with  a  valuable  library  of  books,  and  a  mafs-houfe,  in 
Virgiuia-ftreet,  Ratclift-highway.  They  alfo  delboycd  all  the  houfe- 
bold  furniture  of  fir  George  Saviie,  one  of  the  mold  refpedablc  men  m 
the  kingdom,  becaule  he  had  brought  in  the  bill  in  favour  of  the  Rapids. 
On  Tuefday  great  numbers  again  aflembled  about  the  puliament-honle, 
and  behaved  lb  tumultuoufly  that  both  houfes  thought  proper  to  adjourn. 
In  the  evening,  a  mod  daring  and  violent  attempt  was  truce  to  force  open 
the  gates  of  Newgate,  in  order  to  releafe  the  rioters  who  were  confined 
there:  am!  the  keeper  having  refufed  to  deliver  them,  his  houle  Was  let 
on  fire,  tire  prifon  was  foon  in  flames,  and  great  part  of  it  con  fumed, 
though  a  new  ftone  edifice  of  uncommon  firengrh  ;  and  more  than  three 
hundred  prifoners  made  their  efcape,  many  of  whom  joined  the  mob. 
Now,  a  committee  of  the  Protelfant  Aifociarion  circulated  hand  bills, 
requefting  all  true  Proteftants  to  Ihevv  their  attachment  t  >  their  belt  in- 
tcreO,  by  a  legal  and  peaceable  depot tment:  but  none  of  them  ftept 
forth,  notwithflanding  their  boafled  numbers  to  extinguish  the  fiame3 
they  had  occalioned  :  violence,  tumult,  and  devaftation  ftdl  continued. 
The  Ptotedant  AlTociation,  as  they  thought  proper  to  flu  le  themfclves, 
had  been  chiefly  actuated  by  ignorance  and  bigotry  ;  and  their  new  con¬ 
federates  were  animated  by  the  love  of  milchicl,  and  the  hope  of 
plunder.  Two  other  pnions,  the  houles  or  lord  Mansfield,  and  fir 
fohn  Fielding,  and  feveral  other  private  houfes,  were  dedroyed  the 
fame  evening.  The  following  day,  the  King’s  Bench  prifon,  the  New 
Bridewell,  in  St  George’s  fields,  "fome  Pdpifli  chapels,  feveral  private 
hordes  of  Papids,  and  other  buildings,  were  dedroyed  by  the  tioters  ; 
fume  were  pulled  down,  and  others  let  on  fire  ;  and  every  part  of  the 
metropolis  exhibited  violence  and  diforder,  tumults  and  conflagrations. 

During  thefe  extraordinary  feenes,  there  was  a  fliameful  inadivity  in 
the  lord-mayor  of  London,  and  in  mod:  of  the  other  magiftrates  of  the 
metropolis,  and  its  neighbourhood  :  and  even  the  minidry  appeared  -o 
be  panic-ftruck,  and  to  be  only  attentive  to  the  prefervation  of  their 
own  houfes,  and  of  the  royal  palace.  Some  of  the  common  people  en¬ 
gaged  in  thefe  riots  with  the  more  readinefs,  on  account  of  the  unpopu¬ 
larity  of  the  mini  dr v ;  nor  could  fo  much  violence  and  diforder  have 
happened  under  any  adminiflration,  which  had  been  generally  refpeded. 
Even  fome  perfons  in  better  circumdanct  s,  who  totally  difapproved  of 
the'  bigotry  of  the  Proteftant  aflociation,  were  yet  induced  at  firft  to 
oppofe  the  rioters  with  lets  vigour,  from  entertaining  ideas  that  thefe 
tumults  might  poflibly  infpire  terror  into  the  adminiftration,  and  oc- 
cafion  a  change  of  meafures.  The^event,  however,  was  diredly  the 
reverfe  ;  the  fears  of  the  minidry  were  only  temporary  ;  and  the  riots, 
and  their  confequences,  gteatly  contributed,  in  fad,  to  {Lengthen  the 
hands  of  government.  The  magiftrates,' at  the -beginning  of  the  riots, 
declined  giving  any  orders  to  the  military  to  fire  upon  the  infurgents ; 
but  at  length,  as  all  property  began  to  be  infecure,  men  of  all  clafles 
.began  to  lee  the  neceffity  of  a  vigorous  oppofition  to  the  rioters ;  large 
bodies  of  troops  were  brought  to  the  metropolis  from  many  miles  round 
it  ;  and  an  o  der  was  iflued,  by  the  authority  of  the  king  in  council, 
“for  the  military  to  ad  without  waiting  for  direciims  front  the  civil 
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magiftrates,  and  to  ufe  force  for  difperiing  the  illegal  and  tumultuous 
affembhes  of  the  people. The  troops  exerted  themfclves  with  diligence 
in  the  fuppreffion  of  thefe  alarming  tumults,  great  numbers  of  the  riot¬ 
ers  were  killed.  many  were  apprehended,  who  were  afterwards  tried  and 
executed  for  felony  *,  and  the  metropolis  was  at  length  reftored  to  order 
and  tranquillity.  The  manner  in  which  thefe  tumults  were  fuppreffed 
by  the  operations  of  the  military,  without  any  authority  from  the  civil 
magiftrate,  however  neceffary  from  the  peculiar  circumltances  of  the 
cafe,  was  thought  to  be  a  very  dangerous  precedent:  and  that  an  aft  of 
indemnity  ought  to  have  been  pafled,  not  only  with  regard  to  inferior 
perfons  who  had  afted  in  the  fuppreffion  of  thefe  riots,  but  alfo  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  miniftry  themlelves,  for  the  part  they  had  taken  in  this  tranf- 
afbon,  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  eftabidhed  as  a  precedent. 

While  the  internal  peace  of  the  kingdom  was  cidurbed  by  thefe  com¬ 
motions,  -there  appeared  reafon  to  apprehend  an  increafe  of  its  foreign  ene¬ 
mies,  by  a  rupture  with  Holland.  The  American  ivar  had  occalioned 
various  difputes  between  that  republic  and  Great  Britain.  Complaints 
v.T<*re  made  by  the  Dutch,  that  their  (hips  were  feized  by  the  Englifli 
evuizers,  without  any  juft  caufe,  and  when  they  were  m  t  laden  with  any 
contraband  goods.  On  the  other  hand,l  oud  rcmonftrances  were  made 
by  the  Britifh  minifter  to  the  Srates-general,  complaining  that  a  clan- 
deftine  commerce  was  carried  on  between  their  fubjefts  and  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  ;  that  this  was  particularly  the  cafe  at  St.  Euftatia  ;  and  that  the 
enemies  of  Great  Britain  were  lupplied  with  naval  and  military  ftores  by 
the  Dutch.  Thefe  difputes  continued  to  increafe  :  and  on  the  firft  of 
January,  1780,  commodore  Fielding  brought  to  Spithead  feveral  fhips 
laden  with  naval  ftores,  which  were  under  the  convoy  of  a  Dutch  admi¬ 
ral.  The  States-general  alledged,  that  the  naval  ftores  which,  had  been 
feized  were  not  contraband  goods,  according  to  the  exprefs  tenor  and 
letter  of  the  treaties  between  Great  B  itain  and  Holland,  and  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Englifh  commod  re,  which  was  approved  by  his  fove- 
reign,  was  a  diredft  infult  upon  the  Dutch  flag,  and  a  violation  of  the 
treaties  fubfifting  between  the  two  nations.  Previous  to  this  tranfaffion, 
the  Britifh  minifter  had  demanded  of  the  States-general  the  l’uccours 
which  were  fdpuiated  in  the  treaty  of  1678,  and  others  :  and  which 
were  now  claimed  on  account  of  the  dangers  with  which  Great  Britain 
were  threatened,  and  particularly  the  invafion  that  (lie  was  menaced  with 
by  her  enemies.  Repeated  applications  were  made  to  the  States-general 
on  this  fubjedl,  but  they  delayed  giving  any  anfwer.  Other  caufes  of 
conteft  alfo  arofe  between  England  and  Flolland  ;  and  a  declaration  of 
hoftilities  againft  Holland  was  publilhed  on  the  20th  of  December,  1780. 
This  meafure  feemed,  at  firft,  to  be  generally  applauded  by  the  Britilh 
nation  ;  but  there  were  many  who  thought  it  a  very  rafli  and  impolitic 
ftep,  and  that  a  war  with  Holland  ought  not  to  have  been  fo  much  pre- 
.tipitated,  at  a  time  when  Great  Britain  was  already  involved  in  a  war 
with  France  and  Spain,  and  in  a  itill  more  deltru&ive  conteft  with  her 
American  colonies. 

The  war  with  Holland  was  commenced  with  great  vigour  :  and  that 
republic  foon  l’uffered  a  very  fevere  ftroke  in  the  lofs  of  the  ifland  of  St. 


*  Lord  George  Gordon  was  him  fell  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  tried  for  high 
treafon,  but  acquitted. 
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EuHatia,  which  was  taken  by  the  Englifh  on  the  3d  of  February,  1781. 
When  admiral  Rodney,  and  General  Vaughan,  who  arrived  there  with 
a  large  fleet,  and  a  confiderable  body  of  troops,  fnmmoned  the  place  to 
furrender,  the  inhabitants  were  in  the  utmoft  confternation,  npt  having 
the  lead  expectation  of  fuch  an  attack.  Not  the  fmalieft  refiftance  was 
made  :  and  all  the  private  property,  goods,  merchandife,  and  fbecie  of 
the  inhabitants,  were  l'cized,  as  well  as  the  public  military  and  naval 
ftores.  The  capture  of  flapping  was  alfo  very  great;  upwards  of  200 
vefTels  being  taken,  btiides  a  60  gun  (hip,  and  a  frigate  of  38  guns.  The 
iflands  of  Sc.  Martin  and  Saba  bkewife  furrendered,  but  the  feizure  of 
the  private  property  at  St.  Eullatia  was  thought  a  very  ngorous  and 
fhatneiul  meafure;  altogether  unprecedented  among  civilized  nations, 
and  difgraccful  to  the  Britifh  name.  The  inhabitants  of  the  iiland  of 
St.  Cbriftopher  remo.n  ft  rated  againft  it  as  a  very  dangerous  precedent; 
it  was  obferved,  that  the  French  nation  had  affed  in  a  much  more  humane 
manner  in  their  late  captures  ;  and  the  Britilh  Weft  India  planters  peti¬ 
tioned  the  king  on  the  occafion,  reprefcnting  to  him,  they  had  always 
costceivcd  it  to  be  a  maxim  among  nations,  and  eflablifhcd  in  humanity 
and  found  policy,  that  war  fltould  be  carried  on  with  the  leaft  po fable  in¬ 
jury  to  private  property,  found  in  any  countries  or  towns  which  might 
be  invaded  or  conquered  :  that  they  were  therefore  alarmed  at  the  indis¬ 
criminate  feizure  of  private  property  at  St.  Euftatia,  which  would  na¬ 
turally  lead  the  enemy  to  retaliate  In  fimilar  cales ;  which  muft  increafe 
the  calamities  of  war,  by  exciting  to  a  defperate  refiftanc£,  by  exafpe- 
rfting  the  enemy  againft  the  trading  inhabitants  of  thoi'e  Britifti  ifianJs 
which  might  hereafter  be  obliged  to  fubmit  to  their  arms,  and  by  elta- 
blifhiug  a  predatory  fyftem,  deftruftive  and  ruinous  in  its  eonlequtnces 
to  individuals,  and  of  no  i'olid  benefit  to  the  feveral  ftutes  concerned. 

On  the  5th  of  Auguft,  the  fame  year,  a  very  bloody  engagement  was 
fought  between  the  Engiilh  fquadron  of  fhips  of  war,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  admiral  Hyde  Parker,  and  a  Dutch  fquadron,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  admiral  Zoutman,  oft'  the  Dogger  Bank.  According  to  the 
Englifh  accounts,  the  Dutch  fquadron  confifted  of  eight  fhips  of  the 
line,  and  the  Englifh  only  of  feven  :  but  the  Dutch  reprefent  their  force 
to  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  Englifh.  On  both  Tides  they  fought  with 
great  gallantry,  and  by  both  of  the  contending  fquadrons  the  vieforv 
was  claimed.  All  the  drips  were  greatly  {flattered,  and  a  Dutch  74  pun 
fliip  funk  alter  the  aflion.  The  Englifh  had  103  men  killed,  and  359 
wounded  ;  and  the  lot's  of  the  Dutch  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  much 
greater. 

The  war  continued  to  be  profecuted  with  various  fuccefs ;  the  French 
made  themfelves  maflers  of  the  iiland  of  Tobago;  and  the  Spaniards  of 
Penfacola,  and  the  whole  province  of  Weft  Florida,  with  little  efiedhiaf 
reliftance.  Earl  Cornwallis  obtained  a  vi&ory  over  the  Americans  under 
general  Green  at  Guildford,  in  Nd^th  Carolina,  March  1  c,  i'8t, 
but  it  was  a  hard  fought  battle,  and  the  lofs  on  boih  Tides  confiderable. 
Indeed  the  viftory  was  produftive  of  all  the  confequences  of  a  defeu  ; 
for  three  days  after,  lord  Cornwallis  was  obliged  to  leave  part  of  his  fi.;k 
and  wounded  behind  him  to  the  care  of  his  enemy,  and  to  make  a  cir¬ 
cuitous  retreat  of  200  miles *0  Wilmington  before  they  could  find  fhel- 
ter,  and  fo  left  South  Carolina  entirely  expofed  to  the  American  gene¬ 
ral.  The  generals  Philips  and  Arnold  committed  feme  tavapet  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  dcllioyed  much  {flipping,  and  about  8coo  hogflieads  of  tobacco  ; 
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bat  none  of  thefe  events  at  that  time  promifed  any  fpeedy  termination 
©f  the  war  ;  they  rather  contributed  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Ame¬ 
ricans,  and  the  French  at  Rhode  I {land  to  that  quarter,  where  the  next 
year  the  decisive  blew  was  {truck  which  firmly  eltablifhed  American  In¬ 
dependence.  Lord  Cornwallis’s  ittuation  at  Wilmington  was  very  dif- 
agrctable,  and  his  force  reduced  io  low  that  he  could  not  think  of 
marching  to  Charle'-Town  by  land  ;  he  turned  his  thoughts  then  to  a 
co-operation  in  Virginia  with  Philips  and  Arnold,  and  began  his  march, 
April  25,  1781.  In  this  central  province,  ail  the  {bartered  operations  of 
active  hoftdity  begdn  at  length  to  converge  into  a  point,  and  the  grand 
catatlrophe  ot  the  American  war  opened  to  the  world:  By  different  re¬ 
inforcement?,  lord  Cornwallis’s  force  amounted  to  above  7000  excellent 
troop',  but  l'uch  was  their  plundering  and  devaluations  on  their  route, 
and  the  order  cf  the  Americans,  that  his  fituation  became  at  length  very  cri¬ 
tic.!.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  the  command-,  r  in  chief,  was  prevented  from 
fending  thofe  fuccours  to  him  which  he  otherwife  would  have  done,  by 
his  fears  for  New  York,  againrt  which  he  apprehended  Wafhington  me¬ 
ditated  a  formidable  attack.  This  American  general  pla)  ed  a  game  of 
great  addrefs  :  as  many  of  their  polls  and  difparches  had  been  intercepted, 
and  the  letters  publilhed  with  great  parade  and  triumph  in  the  New 
York  paper?,  to  expofe  the  poverty,  weaknefs,  and  difunion  of  the 
Americans;  Wafhington  foon  turned  the  tables  on  the  Britifli  com¬ 
manders,  and  derived  public  advantage  from  this  fource  of  vexation  and 
prejudice.  He  wrote  letters  to  the  fouthern  officers  and  others,  inform¬ 
ing  them  of  his  total  inability  to  relieve  Virginia,  uniefs  by  a  direct  at¬ 
tack  with  the  French  troops  on  New  York.  He  afierted  it  was  abfo- 
lutely  determined  on,  and  would  loon  be  executed.  Thefe  lerters  were 
intercepted  (as  was  intended  they  fhould)  with  others  of  the  like  kind 
from  the  French  officers,  and  the  piojeft  was  fuccefsful.  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  was  thus  amufed  and  deceived,  and  kept  from  forming  any  fufpi- 
ci  n  of  the  real  defigns  of  the  enemy. 

By  a  variety  of  judicious  military  manoeuvres,  Waflfingtoii  kept  New 
York  and  its  dependencies  in  a  continual  ffate  of  alarm  for  about  fix 
weeks,  and  then  fuddenly  marched  acrofs  the  Jerfies  and  through  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  the  head  of  the  Elk,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Chefapeak,  from 
vrhich,  the  light  troops  were  conveyed  bv  fhipp  ng  down  the  bay,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  army,  after  reaching  Maryland  by  forced  marches,  were 
alfo  there  embarked,  and  foon  joined  the  other  body  under  the  marquis 
de  la  Fayette.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  receiving  information  that  the  count  De 
Grade  was.  expended  every  moment  in  the  Chefapeak,  with  a  large  French 
iPer  to  co-operate  with  Wafhington,  now  ferioully  attempted  to  reinforce 
lord  Cornwallis,  but  without  fuccefs,  for  on  the  5th  of  September,  after 
a  partial  adtion  of  a  few  hours  between  the  Britifh  floet  under  admiral 
Graves,  and  that  of  the  French  under  De  Grade,  Graves  returned  to 
New  Yoik  to  tefir,  and  left  the  French  matters  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Chefapeak.  Prefently  the  mofl  effecfual  meafures  were  adopted  by  ge¬ 
neral  Wafhington  for  furrounding  lord  Cornwallis’s  army,  and  on  the 
latt  of  September  it  was  clofely  inverted  in  York  Town,  and  at  Glouce- 
fier  on  the  oppofite-  fide  of  the  river,  with  a  confiderable  body  of  troops 
on  one  fide,  and  a  large  naval  force  on  the  other.  The  trenches  were 
opened  in  the  night  between  the  6th  and  7th  of  October,  with  a 
large  train  of  artillery.  The  works  which  had  been  railed  by  the 
Bmifn,  funk  under  the  weight  of  the  enemies  batteries  ;  the. troops  were 
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much  dunlntflied  by  the  fword  and  licknefs,  and  worn  down  bv  conftant 
witchihg  and  fatigue,  and  all  hope  of  relief  failing,  the  19th  of  Odlober, 
lord  Cornwallis  i'urrendered  himfelf  and  his  whole  army  by  capitulation 
to  general  Wafliington,  as  pri Toners  of  war  *.  Fifteen  hundred  Teamen 
underwent  the  fate  of  the  gartjfon,  but  thefe,  with  the  Guadaloupe  fri¬ 
gate  of  24  guns,  and  a  number  of  tranfport?,  were  slligned  to  M.  de 
Graffe,  as  a  return  for  the  French  naval  power  and  afliftance. 

Such  was  the  iffue  of  the  Virginia  war.  The  capture  of  this  army 
under  lord  Cornwallis,  was  too  heavy  a  blow  to  be  (bon  or  eafily  reco¬ 
vered  ;  it  threw  a  gloom  over  the  wh.de  court  and  cabinet  at  hom-,  and 
put  a  toral  period  to  the  hypes  ot  thofe  who  had  flattered  themfelves 
with  the  fubjugation  of  the  colo  .ies  by  arms.  The  furrender  of  this  fe- 
cond  Britilh  army  may  be  conlidered  as  the  doling  feene  of  the  conti¬ 
nental  war  in  America  ;  lor  the  irrmenfe  expcnce  of  carrying  it  on  fo 
diftant  from  the  feat  of  preparations  and  power;  the  great  accumulation 
of  public  debt  it  had  brought  upon  the  n  ticn  ;  the  plentiful  effufion  of 
human  blood  it  had  occalioned  ;  the  diminution  of  trade,  and  the  vaft 
increafe  of  taxes — thefe  were  evils  of  Inch  a  magnitude,  arising  front 
this  ever  to  be  lamented  contefl,  as  could  fcarcely  be  overlooked  even  by 
the  moll  iuienfible  and  flupid.  Accordingly  on  the  firft  of  March,  1782, 
after  repeated  druggies  in  the  houfe  ot  commons,  the  houfe  add  relied 
the  king,  requefling  him  to  put  a  Hop  to  any  further  profecution  of  fo 
often  five  a  war  againfl  the  American  colonics.  This  was  a  molt  import 
tant  event,  it  rendered  a  change  of  meafurcs  and  of  councils  abfolutely 
neceffary,  and  dilfufcd  univerfal  joy  throughout  the  kingdom.  Thofe 
country  gentleman  who  had  generally  voted  with  the  mimftry,  faw  the 
dangers  to  which  the  nation  u’as  expofed  in  an  expenlive  war  with  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland,  without  a  Angle  ally,  and  feeling  the  prelTure  of 
the  public  burdens,  they  at  length  deferted  the  ftandard  of  adminiftra- 
tion,  and  a  complete  revolution  in  the  cabinet  was  eftefted,  March  27th, 
1782,  under  the  aufpices  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  lirll  lord  of  the  Treafury. 

The  firll  bufinefs  of  the  new  miniftry,  was  the  taking  meafures  for 
effe&uating  a  general  peace.  Mr.  Grenville  was  invefted  with  full 
powers  to  neat  at  Paris  with  ail  the  parties  at  war,  and  was  alfo  directed 
to  propofe  the  independency  of  the  Thirteen  United  Provinces  of  Ame¬ 
rica  in  the  firft  inftance,  inftead  of  making  it  a  condition  of  a  general 
treaty.  The  commanders  in  chief  in  America  were  alfo  diretfted  to  c- 
quaint  the  congrels  with  the  pacific  views  of  the  Britilh  court,  and  with 
the  offer  to  acknowledge  the  independency  of  the  United  States. 

Peace  every  day  became  more  delirable  to  the  nation.  A  feries  of 
Ioffes  agitated  the  minds  of  the  people.  January  14th,  1782,  the  French 
took  Nevis.  On  the  5th  of  February,  the  iftand  of  Minorca  furrendeicd 
to  the  Spaniards ;  and  on  the  13th  of  the  fame  month,  the  iftand  of  St. 
Chriftopher’s  was  given  up  to  the  French.  The  valuable  iftand  of  Ja¬ 
maica  w'ould  foon  probably  have  (hated  the  fame  fate,  had  not  the  Bri- 
tilh  fleet  under  admiral  Rodney,  fallen  in  with  that  of  the  Fier.ch  under 
the  Count  de  Graffe,  in  their  Way  to  join  the  Spanifh  fleet  at  St.  Do¬ 
mingo.  The  van  of  the  French  was  too  far  advanced  to  fupport  the 
centre,  and  a  flgnal  vidtory  was  obtained  over  them.  The  French  ad- 


*  The  American  return  made  the  number  of  pnfoners  7*47  land  and  marine. 
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m'n  al  in  the  Ville  de  Paris  of  1 10  guns  (a  prefent  from  the  city  of  Paris 
to  the  French  king)  was  taken,  with  two  feventy-fours  and  one  of  64 
guns  ;  a  74  gun  fhip  blew  up  by  accident  foon  after  (lie  was  in  our  pof- 
ieflion,  and  another  74  funk  during  the  engagement.  A  few  days  after, 
two  more  of  the  fame  fleet,  of  64  guns  each,  were  captured.  By  this 
victory  of  the  12th  of  April,  the  defign  againft  Jamaica  was  fruftrated, 
and  admiral  Rodney’s  reputaiion  and  intereft  were  greatly  promoted. 
The  new  miniftry,  for  his  conduct  at  St.  Euftatia,  and  differences  with 
fome  of  his  captains,  and  with  the  merchants  and  planters,  had  fuper- 
feded  him,  and  intended  to  have  profecuted  the  enquiry  into  the  tranf- 
adions  at  Euftatia;  but  this  vidory  filenced  all,  and  procured  him  the 
dignity  of  an  Englifh  peer.  No  other  advantages  followed ;  not 
one  of  the  illands  taken  from  us  by  the  French,  was  attempted  to  be  re¬ 
covered,  notwithftanding  the  great  naval  l'uperiority;  and  unhappily, 
the  Ville  de  Paris,  and  mod  of  the  other  French  {hips  taken  by  admiral 
Rodney,  were  loft  at  fea  before  they  could  reach  England,  befidcs  two  of 
our  own  drips  of  the  line. 

May  8th,  the  Bahama  iflands  furrendered  to  the  Spaniards  ;  but  the 
credit  of  the  Britiftt  arms  was  well  luilained  at  Gibralter,  under  general 
Elliot  the  governor,  and  their  formidable  attack  on  the  13th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  with  floating  batteries  of  212  brafs  cannon,  Stc.  in  drips  from  1400 
to  600  tons  burthen,  ended  in  difappointment,  and  the  deftrudtion  of 
all  the  fliips  and  mod:  of  the  aflailants  in  them.  The  garrifon  was  re¬ 
lieved  by  lord  Flowe,  in  the  month  of  October,  who  offeied  battle  to  the 
combined  force  of  France  and  Spain,  though  twelve  fail  of  the  line  infe¬ 
rior.  The  military  operations  after  this,  were  few  and  of  little  conlc- 
quence.  Negapatnam,  a  fetilement  in  the  Fall  Indies,  and  Trincomale 
on  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  weie  taken  from  the  Dutch  by  the  Biiriffi  forces  ; 
but  the  French  loon  receiving  conliderable  fuccours  from  Europe,  took 
Cuddalore,  retook  Trincomale,  forced  the  Britifh  fleet  in  feveral  aiftions, 
but  none  decifivc,  and  enabled  Hyder  Ally  to  wjthftand,  with  various  fuc- 
cefs,  all  the  efforts  of  fir  Eyre  Coote,  and  his  troops. 

The  death  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  on  the  iff  of  July,  ccca- 
fioned  a  violent  commotion  in  the  cabinet,  and  ieffened  the  hopes  which 
had  been  formed  of  important  national  benefits  from  the  new  adminiftra- 
tion.  Lord  Shelburne  fucceeded  the  marquis  as  firft  lord  of  the  trealury, 
and,  it  is  Paid,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  colleagues.  This  g3ve  great 
offence  to  fome,  particularly  to  Mr.  Fox  and  lord  John  Cavcndifh  ;  who, 
with  others,  religned  their  places,  and  commenced  a  fierce  oppofitun  in 
the  ho ufe  of  commons.  Mr.  Fox  declared,  “  that  the  principles  on  which 
the  miniftry  firft  came  in,  were  abandoned  by  lord  Shelburne  and  his  ad¬ 
herents  ;  that  the  old  Jyjlem  was  to  be  revived,  moft  probably  with  the 
old  men,  or  indeed  with  any  men  that  could  be  found.  There  were  per- 
fons  whom  neither  promifes  could  bind,  nor  principles  of  honour  fecure  : 
they  would  abandofi  fifty  principles  for  the  fake  of  power,  and  they  would 
now  ftrive  to  ftrengthen  themielves  by  any  means  which  corruption  could 
procure;  and  lie  expebled  to  fee  in  a  very  Ihort  time,  they  would  be  join¬ 
ed  by  thole  very  men  whom  that  houfe  had  precipitated  from  their  feats.” 
The  duke  of  Richmond,  general  Conway,  and  others,  maintained,  that 
there  was  no  deviation  in  the  prefent  cabinet  from  the  principles  on  which 
they  had  entered  into  office,  and  continued  to  abt  with  lord  Shelburne, 
til  under  his  3ufpices  the  preliminaries  for  a  geneial  peace  were  fettled,. 
Then,  the  public  beheld  Mr.  Fox,  and  eveu  lord  John  Cutendiffi,  co- 
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aiefcing  with  the  old  minifters,  lord  North  particularly  ;  embracing' the 
Very  men  whom  they  had  driven  from  their  feats,  and  threatened  with  im* 
peachments  ;  and  continuing  to  join  with  them  in  reprobating  the  peace 
as  making  too  great  concelfions  to  the  enemy,  that  they  might  itorm  the 
cabinet,  drive  lord  Shelburne  and  his  friends  from  it,  and  feat  themlelves 
and  the  men  they  had  defptfed,  in  their  places. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  France  *,  Great  Bri* 
tain  ceded  to  France,  of  her  pofTellions  bef-  re  the  war,  the  ifland  of  i  o- 
bago,  in  the  Weft-Indies,  and  the  river  ot  Senegal  in  Africa,  with  its  de¬ 
pendencies  and  the  forts  on  the  river ;  and  gave  up  a  fewr  diftrnSls  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  as  dependencies  on  Pondicherry,  and  Karical ;  it  agreed  al- 
fb  to  reftore  the  illands  of  St.  Lucia,  St.  Pierre,  and  Miquelon,  and  the 
ifland  of  Goree ;  with  Pondicherry,  Karical,  Mahe,  Ch  tndernagore, 
and  the  comptoire  of  Surat,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  had  been  conquer- 
ed  from  the  French  during  the  war.  To  prevent  difputes  about  bounda¬ 
ries  in  the  Newfoundland  fiftiery,  it  v'as  agreed,  that  the  French  line  for 
filhing  ftiouid  begin  from  Cape  St.  John  on  the  Eaftern  fide,  and  going 
round  by  the  North,  ihould  have  for  its  boundary  Cape  Ray  on  the 
Weftern  fide  ;  and  Great  Biitain  renounced  every  claim  by  former  trea¬ 
ties  with  refpetft  to  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk.  France  on  the  other 
hand  was  to  reftore  to  G  eat  Britain  the  iflands  of  Grenada,  and  the  Gre¬ 
nadine^  St.  Chriftopher’s,  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  Ntvis,  and  Mont- 
lerrat ;  and  guarantied  Fort  James,  and  the  river  Gambia,  agreeing  that 
the  gum  trade  fhould  remain  in  the  fame  condition  as  before  the  war, 
1755.  The  allies  of  each  ftate  in  the  Eaft  Indies  were  to  be  invited  to 
accede  to  the  pacification,  but  if  they  were  averfe  to  peace,  no  affiftance 
on  either  fide  was  to  be  given  to  them. 

By  the  treaty  with  Spain,  Great  Britain  gave  up  to  that  power  Eaft 
Florida,  and  alio  ceded  Weft  Florida,  and  Minorca  which  Spain  had  ta¬ 
ken  during  the  w'ar.  To-  prevent  all  caufes  of  complaint  and  mifunder- 
lfanding  for  the  future,  it  was  agreed  that  Britifti  lubjetfts  (hoyld  have  the 
right  of  cutting  and  carrying  away  logwood  in  the  dillriift  lying  between 
the  rivers  Wallis  or  Bellize,  and  Rio  Hondo,  taking  the  courfe  of  the 
faid  rivers  for  unalterable  boundaries.  Spain  agreed  to  reftore  the  iflands 
of  Providence,  and  the  Bahamas,  to  Great  Britain,  but  they  had  been  re¬ 
taken  before  the  peace  was  figned. 

In  the  treaty  with  the  United  States  of  America,  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  acknowledges  New  Hamplhire,  Maffachufet’s  Bay,  Rhode  Ifland 
and  Providence  Plantations,  Conncdticut,  New  York,  New  Jerfy, 
Pennfylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  to  be  free,  foveriign ,  and  independent  Jlatcsi,  and 
for  himfelf,  his  heirs  and  fuccelfors,  relinquifhed  all  claims  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  propriety,  and  territorial  rights  of  the  fame,  and  every  part  there¬ 
of.  To  prevent  all  difputes  in  future  on  the  fubjeft  of  boundaries  be¬ 
tween  thefe  ftates  and  the  remaining  provinces  to  Great  Britain,  lines 
Were  very  minutely  drawn,  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  proper  place, 
and  fome  favourable  claufes  were  obtained  for  the  Loyalifts.  1  he  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  Milfilfippi  to  remain  open  to  both  parties,  as  alfo  the  New* 
foundland  fillieries. 
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In  the  tre.ity  with  the  £)utch  great  difficulties  arofe,  blit  at  length  it. 
was  lUpulated,  that  Great  Britain  fhould  reftore  Trincomale  in  the  iiland 
ot  Ceylon  ;  but  the  French  had  already  taken  it  ;  and  that  the  Dutch 
Iliould  yield  to  us  the  town  of  Negapatnam,  with  its  dependencies  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  with  liberty  to  treat  for  its  reftitution  on  the  point  for  an  equi¬ 
valent. 

Thus  a  period  was  put  to  a  moll  calamitous  war,  in  which  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  loft  the  bell  p^rt  ot'  her  American  colonies,  and  many  thoufand  va¬ 
luable  lives,  and  expended  or  fquandered  nearly  150  millions  of  money. 
The  terms  of  the  peace  were  to  many  a  fubjedl  of  great  regret ;  but  had 
the  war  continued,  it  would  have  been  lveceflary  to  have  borrowed  annu¬ 
ally  17  millions  and  a  half,  by  which  a  million  per  annum,  would  have 
been  added  to  the  taxes,  and  25  millions  at  ieaft  to  the  capital  of  the 
public  debt,  according  to  the  ulual  modes  of  funding.  "1  he  ceinons 
made  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  can  fcanely  be  efteemed  worth  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  but  one  year’s  war,  el'pecially  coniidering  the  exhaufted  ftnte  of 
the  country  and  its  revinucs,  and  ot  the  national  ipirit,  through  the  rage 
t'f  parties  and  the  lull  of  ambition  and  power.  But  no  lboner  were  the 
preliminary  treaty  with  France  and  Spain,  and  the  provifional  articles 
with  America  piefented  to  parliament,  than  they  met  with  a  violent  oppo- 
lition,  and  were  reprobated  as  highly  injurious  to  the  dignity  and  interefts 
ol  the  nation.  It  was  contended  on  the  other  lide,  that  a  peace  was  ab- 
folutely  neceflary,  and  was  called  for  by  the  people  with  an  unanimity 
and  vigour  that  could  not  be  refilled  ;  that  our  ability  to  fupport  fo  enor¬ 
mous  an  expence  had  no  folid  foundation,  but  the  revenues  precarious 
an!  delulive  ;  that  the  ceffion.s,  was  the  unavoidable  confequence  of  the 
ruinous  policy  of  the  former  adminiftration  in  plunging  the  nation  into 
inch  a  conteft;  and  the  charges  of  maintaining  Minorca,  Eaft  and  Weft 
Florida,  had  been  decilive,  fo  that  their  conferring  them  on  Spain  was  a 
burden  to  her  rather  th.m  an  emolument.  The  objedl  of  the  war  was 
alfo  at  an  end,  for  the  independency  of  America  had  been  long  before 
recognifed  by  parliament — commerce  was  declining-  daily,  and  the  terms 
of  the  peace,  confidering  the  true  llate  of  the  nation,  were  advantageous 
and  honourable,  and  could  only  be  oppofed  by  pride,  or  ignorance,  or 
faction,  the  effedt  of  party  rage  and  ambitious  intrigue.  The  addrefs  of 
thanks  for  the  peace  was  carried  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  by  a  majority  of 
72  to  59,  but  loll  in  the  houfe  ol  commons  by  a  majority  of  224 
to  208. 

The  majority  of  the  commons,  thus  ciTifting  under  the  banner  of  the 
famous  coalition-leaders ,  Mr.  Fox  and  lord  North,  plainly  indicated  a  mi- 
nifterial  revolution  to  be  near  at  hand,  unlefs  the  cabinet  would  call  a 
new  parliament.  As  the  did  not,  the  peace-makers  were  'obliged  to 
withdraw  from  power.  The  two  gentlemen  juft  mentioned  were  made  fe- 
cretaries  of  ftate,  and  the  duke  of  Foreland  firft  lord  of  the  Treafury, 
on  April  2,  1783.  All  plans  of  reformation  in  public  offices,  and  for 
preferving  'he  nation,  which  lord  Shelburne  propoft  d,  feemed  now  to  be 
dropt.  Every  thing  went  on  juft  as  the  coalition  adminiftration  pleafed, 
till  Mr.  Fox  brought  into  parliament  his  famous  bill  for  new  regulating 
tli  government  of  the  Eaft  India  company,  and  their  commercial  affairs 
and  territories;  a  plan  of  which  bill,  its  progrefs  and  fate,  we  have  al¬ 
ready  given  in  our  account  of  that  trading  company .  This  bill  being 
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rejcfted  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  on  December  17,  bv  a  majority  of  19,  oc- 
cafioned  a  great  ferment  in  the  cabinet  and  in  both  houles  of  parliament. 
The  fame  day,  it  was  affined  in  the  lower  houfe,  that  fhould  the  b- 11  he 
loft  among  the  peers,  it  was  by  written  reports  or  meflages  to  this  effect, 
“  His  majrjiy  will  not  only’  confider  as  not  being  his  friend,  every  per 'on 
who  votes  for  the  prefeilt  India  bill,  but  he  will  look  upon  thole  who  l'up- 

port  it,  as  his  enemies  ;  and  if  lord  T - —  e  can  find  ftronger  words  to 

convey  his  majefty’s  willies  to  that  effeT,  he  is  at  liberty  to  ufe  them.” 
Accordingly,  after  long  debate,  the  commons  refolved  by  a  confiderable 
majority',  “That  it  is  now  neceffary  to  declare,  that  to  teport  any  opi¬ 
nion,  or  pretended  opinion,  of  his  majefty  upon  any  bill,  or  other  pro¬ 
ceeding  depending  in  either  houfe  of  parliament,  with  a  view  to  influence 
the  votes  of  the  members,  is  a  high  crime  and  mifdemear.our,  derogatory 
to  the  honour  of  the  crown,  a  breach  of  the  fundamental  privileges  of 
parliament,  and  f.ibverfive  of  the  conftitution  of  this  country’.”  This, 
with  other  tefolutions,  and  fome  words  which  dropped  from  Mr.  Fox, 
and  lord  North,  the  next  day,  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  fupport  of  a 
motion  for  adjournment  to  the  next  week,  which  was  thought  to  be  in¬ 
tended  merely  to  protratft  the  bufmefs  of  parliament,  and  put  the  fupplies 
in  hazard,  occafiotied  bis  difmiifion,  and  the  political  death  of  the  co¬ 
alition  miniftry.  A  royal  mefi’age  was  fent  between  12  and  1  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  19th  of  December,  to  defire  the  two  fecretaries  to  fend  the 
feals  of  their  office  immediately  ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  fucceedcd  the  duke  of 
Portland  as  firft  lord  of  the  treafury,  bringing  his  friends  into  the  re- 
fpeftive  departments,  which  formed  the  tenth  adminiftration  fince  his 
majefty’s  accelfion. 

A  diffi  lution  cf  the  houfe  of  commons  being  now  feared  by  the  coali¬ 
tion,  they  voted  and  carried  an  add  refs  to  the  king,  “  to  reprefent  the  dan¬ 
gers  which  appeared  to  them  like  to  follow  from  a  prorogaton  or  di Ab¬ 
lution  of  the  parliament  in  the  prefent  arduous  and  critical  conjuntfture  of 
public  affairs,  and  humbly  to  befeech  his  majefty  to  hearken  to  the  advice 
of  his  faithful  commons,  and  not  to  the  feci  ct  advices  of  perfons  who  may 
have  private  intefefts  of  their  own,  feparate  from  the  true  intetefts  of  his 
majefty  and  the  people.”  The  king  sflured  them,  he  would  not  inter¬ 
rupt  their  meeting  by  any  exercife  of  his  prerogative,  either  of  proroga¬ 
tion  or  diffolution.  Before  the  houfe  adjourned  over  the  holidays,  it  re¬ 
folved,  on'  the  24th  of  December,  “  That  the  lords  of  the  treafury 
ought  not  to  confent  or  authorife  the  Eaft  India  directors  to  accept  any 
more  bills,  or  to  a  greater  amount  than  300,0001.  unlefs  they  flialt.be 
able  to  prove  to  parliament,  that  they  have  fufficient  means  ,  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  them,  after  they'  flrall  have  made  their  dividend  and 
difeharged  the  debt  due  to  government,  or  unlefs  they  had  the  direffioti 
of  that  houfe.”  This  was  thought  to  convey  an  imputation,  as  if  Mr. 
Pitt  intended  to  make  bad  ufe  of  the  power  veiled  by  law  in  the  trea¬ 
fury. 

As  foon  as  the  houfe  met,  it  was  fail,  that  the  two  great  rival  parties 
Who  had  coalefced  and  forgotten  their  torn  er  differences  and  anathemas 
againfteach  other,  intended  to  monopolize  ail  the  power  in  the  country. 
On  the  12th  of  January,  1784,  the  coalition  majoucy,  in  a  committee 
on  the  ftate  of  the  nation,  refolved,  “  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  th-s  com¬ 
mittee,  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  his  majefty  ’s  dominions,  it  is  peculiailv 
nectfiary  that  there  fiioukt  be  an  adminiftration  which  has  the  confidence^  of 
this  houfe  and  the  people.”  And  an  amendment  being  propofed  to  inlVrt 
y  '  D  d  3  after 
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after  the  word  “  confidence,”  the  words  “  of  the  crown,”  it  parted  in  the 
negative.  They  alfo  refolved,  “  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  commit¬ 
tee,  that  the  late  changes  in  his  majefty’s  councils  were  immediately  pre¬ 
ceded  by  dangerous  and  univerfal  reports  that  his  majefty’s  facred  name 
had  been  unconftitutionally  abufed  to  affedt  the  deliberations  of  parliament, 
and  that  the  appointments  made  were  accompanied  by  circumftan- 
ces  new  and  extraordinary,  and  fuch  as  do  not  conciliate  or  engage  the 
confidence  of  this  houfe.”  On  the  16th  of  January,  they  carried  the 
following  refolution  :  “  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  it  hav¬ 
ing  been  declared  by  this  houfe,  that  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  his  ma¬ 
jefty’s  dominions,  an  adminiftration  fliould  be  formed,  which  pofiTcfied 
the  confidence  of  this  houfe,  and  the  public  ;  and  the  prefent  adminiftra¬ 
tion  being  formed  under  circumftances  new  and  extraordinary,  fuch  as 
were  not  calculated  to  conciliate  the  affedlions,  or  engage  the  confidence 
of  the  houfe;  and  his  majefty’s  prefent  min'jiers  ftill  holding  high  and 
i  efponfible  offices  after  fuch  a  declaration,  is  contrary  to  true  conftitutional 
principles,  and  injurious  to  his  majefty  and  his  people.” 

It  was  a  new  dodtrine  that  the  king  fhould  difeharge  thofe  who  had  by 
no  one  adt  as  yet  rendered  themfelves  undel'erving  confidence  as  minifters, 
and  appoint  new  ones,  out  of  compliance  to  one  part  of  the  houfe  of 
commons  only  ;  and  it  was  importable  for  him  to  comply  with  the  refolu¬ 
tion  that  he  fliould  appoint  fuch  as  might  have  the  confidence  of  that 
lioufe  and  of  the  public  ;  for  the  majority  of  that  houfe  were  compofed  of 
the  members  of  the  coalition,  ftriving  for  places  and  power,  and  the 
public,  by  their  numerous  addreffes,  were  in  general  evidently  averfe  to 
their  conduct,  and  incenled  at  every  thing  belonging  to  the  appellation 
of  “Coalition.”  A  dirtolution  of  parliament  was  the  alone  portable  me¬ 
thod  to  appoint  an  adminiftration  which  had  the  confidence  of  the  houfe 
of  commons  and  the  public;  fending  the  members  to  their  conftituents 
for  approbation  or  rejt  dtion,  and  for  frefli  credentials.  On  the  23d  of 
January,  Mr.  Pitt’s  Eaft  India  bill  was  rejected  in  the  houfe  of  commons 
by  222  againft  214  on  the  fecond  reading,  without  fending  it  to  a  com- 
piittee  for  difeuflton  and  amendment,  and  leave  was  given  for  Mr.  Fox  to 
prepare  and  bring  in  another.  Now,  fome  leading  independent  gentle¬ 
men  (as  they  ftyled  themfelves)  interpofed  to  unite  the  contending  par¬ 
ties,  which  had  filled  parliament  and  the  country  with  diftradtions,  and 
tended  to  the  ruin  of  all ;  but  their  endeavours  to  form  what  they  called 
a  firm,  efficient,  extended,  and  united  adminiftration,  proved  unfuccefs- 
ful. 

At  laft,  February  4,  the  houfe  of  lords  took  up  the  affair,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  adverted  to  the  refolution  of  the  commons  refpedting  the  limiting 
the  lords  of  the  treafury  as  to  Eaft  India  bills.  It  was  contended,  that 
the  houfe  of  commons  had  arrogated  to  itfelf  that  power  which  the  con- 
ftitution  had  refufed,  for  it  denied  to  the  lords  of  the  treafury  that  right 
which  the  legifiature  in  its  complete  capacity  had  invefted  them  with, 
namely,  the  power  of  permitting  the  Eaft  India  diredlors  to  except  bills 
to  fuch  an  amount  as  the  diferetion  of  the  treafury-board  fiiould  admit. 
That  no  one  branch  of  the  legifiature  could  in  any  manner  fuperfede  a 
fpecific  ftatute  of  the  three  conftituent  parts.  That  it  was  their  lordfhips 
firft  duty  to  fupport  the  laws  and  the  conftitution  againft  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  all  other  power  whatfoever.  That  the  houfe  of  commons  had 
gone  beyond  the  letter  and  the  fpirit  of  its  privileges  ;  and  that  unlefs  the 
endeavour  ihould  be  actually  repelled,  a  violent  wound  W’as  given  to  the 
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conflitution.  That  they  had  good  grounds  for  declaring  the  houfe  of 
commons  had  aflumed  unconftitutional  powers ;  for  they  would  centre  in 
themfelves  a'legillative  jurifdiftion  :  and  whatever  was  the  rifque,  what¬ 
ever  it  might  be,  that  meafure  oi  duty,  jullice  to  the  conflitution,  and 
public  necelfity  Ihould  induce,  it  was  nothing,  taken  as  an  equivalent  for 
protecting  the  fymmetry  of  the  conflitution,  and  the  liberties  of  the  fub- 
jeCt.  That  it  was  an  ulurpation  in  any  one  branch  of  the  legiilature,  the 
king,  lords,  or  commons,  to  aflume  a  power  of  fufpending  or  cflfpe  tiling 
with  an  aCt  of  the  legiilature;  and  that  the  refolution  of  the  com¬ 
mons  aflumed  a  control,  pointing  out  a  Ipecific  conduCt.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  by  a  majority  of  100  to  53,  they  refulved,  that  for  any 
branch  of  the  legiilature  to  afliune  a  power  to  direCf  or  control  an  autho¬ 
rity  veiled  in  any  fet  of  men  by  adt  of  parliament,  and  to  be  exercifed 
by  them  at  their  own  diferetion,  is  unconflitutional  and  illegal.  They 
next  refolved,  that  the  conflitution  veiled  in  the  crown  the  right  of  ap¬ 
pointing  his  minifters ;  and  then  moved  for,  and  carried  the  following 
addrefs  to  the  king  :  “  We  acknowledge  with  great  fatisfadlion,  the  wif- 
dom  of  our  happy  conflitution,  which  places  in  your  majefly’s  hands  the 
undoubted  authority  of  appointing  to  all  the  great  offices  of  executive  go¬ 
vernment.  We  have  the  firmeft  reliance  in  your  majefly’s  known  wifdom 
and  paternal  goodnefs,  that  you  will  be  anxious  to  call  into  your  fervice 
men  the  moll  deferving  of  the  confidence  of  the  parliament  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  general.  In  this  confidence  we  beg  leave  to  approach  your  ma- 
jefty  with  our  moll  earned  aflurances  that  we  will  upon  all  occafions 
fupport  your  majefty  in  the  juft  exercife  of  thofe  prerogatives  wh’ch 
the  wifdom  of  the  law  has  entt  tilled  to  your  majefly,  for  the  prefervation 
of  our  lives  and  properties,  and  upon  the  due  and  uninterrupted  ex- 
ercife  of  which,  mull  depend  the  blefiings  which  the  people  mud  derive 
from  the  bed  of  all  forms  of  government.” 

From  thele  proceedings  it  is  evidenr,  that  a  war  would  arife  between 
the  two  houfes,  which  could  only  be  put  an  end  to  by  a  di Ablution  of 
parliament.  The  commons  exclaimed  aga’nft  the  lords,  and  proceeded  to 
vindicate  themfelves  to  the  public,  by  feveral  refolutions, 

Perfons  of  the  1110ft  diftinguiflied  and  independent  chnra£lcrs  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  and  in  the  kingdom,  now  whited  that  a  diflolution 
had  taken  place  weeks  before,  even  at  the  firft  forming  of  the  coalition. 
Many  laboured  for  a  conciliation  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox,  and 
their  confidential  friends ;  and  lord  North,  at  length,  confented  to  be 
left  out  in  the  forming  of  a  new  adminiftration  ;  but  the  coalition  infilled  on 
Mr.  Pitt’s  refignation  as  a  preliminary,  without  which  there  could  be  no 
treaty.  This  being  refufed,  a  majority  of  21  out  of  333  members  of  the 
houfe  of  commons  voted  the  following  addrefs  to  the  king  :  “  That  this 
houfe,  imprefled  with  the  moil  dutiful  fenfe  of  his  maje fly’s  paternal  re¬ 
gard  for  the  welfare  of  his  people,  relies  on  his  majefty’s  royal  wifdom, 
that  he  will  take  fuch  meafures  as,  by  the  removing  any  bbftaclr  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  fuch  an  adminiftration  as  th;s  houfe  has  declared  to  be  requftte  in  the pre- 
fent  critical  and  arduous  Jlate  of  public  aft airs,  may  tend  to  give  effect  to 
the  willies  of  his  faithful  commons  which  have  already  been  moll  hum¬ 
bly  reprefented  to  his  majefty.” 

The  reply  was  mild,  but  in  favour  of  his  fervants  ;  and  this  anfwer 
brought  things  to  a  crifis :  the  oppofition  now  talked  ot  withholding  all 
fupplics,  till  the  king  difunifled  his  minifters,  and  proceeded,  March  ift, 
to  vote  another  addrefs  of  more  length  and  greater  freedom,  which  was 
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art-led  by  201  to  189  :  to  this  addrefs,  a  ftrong  and  decifive  anfvver  was 
returned,  which  evidenced  firmnefs  in  the  king  or  his  cabinet,  as  “  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  I  have  already  exprefled  to  you  how  fenfible  I  am  of  the  advan¬ 
tage-  to  be  derived  from  fuch  an  adminiltration  as  was  pointed  out  in 
your  unanimous  refolution.  And  I  afllire  you  that  I  was  defirous  of 
tak’r-g  every  Hep  moil  conducive  to  fuch  an  objeCt :  I  remain  in  the  fame 
ft  nri  men's  ;  but  I  continue  equally  convinced,  that  it  is  an  objeCt  not 
lik'  lv  to  be  obtained  by  the  ditmiffion  of  my  prefent  minifters. 

c-  fmml  repeat,  that  no  charge  or  complaint,  or  any  fpecihc  objection, 
is  yet  made  againft  any  of  them  ;  if  there  were  any  fuch  ground  lor  their 
r  e  uvalat  prefent,  it  ought  to  be  equally  a  reafon  for  not  admitting  them 
as  ,1  part  of  that  extended  and  united  adminiltration  which  you  flate  to  be 
requifne. 

“  I  did  not  confider  the  failure  of  my  recent  endeavours  as  a  final 
bar  ro  the  accompliffiment  of  the  purpofe  which  I  had  in  view,  if  it  could 
have  been  obtained  on  thofe  purpofes  ot  tairnefs  and  equality,  without 
which  it  can  neither  be  honourable  to  thole  who  are  concerned,  nor  lay 
the  foundation  of  fuch  a  flrong  and  liable  government  as  may  be  of  lad¬ 
ing  advantage  to  the  country — but  I  know  of  no  further  feps  which  I 
can  take,  that  are  likely  to  remove  the  difficulties  which  obflrudt  that  de  fir - 
able  end. 

“  I  have  never  called  in  quefuon  the  right  of  my  faithful  commons  to 
offer  me  their  advice  upon  every  proper  occulion,  touching  the  excrcife  of 
any  branch  of  my  prerogative. 

“  I  fhall  be  ready  at  all  times  to  exercife  it,  and  give  it  the  moll  atten¬ 
tive  consideration — they  will  ever  find  me  difpofed  to  fliew  my  regard  to 
the  true  principles  of  the  conilitution,  and  to  take  fuch  meafures  as  may 
belt  conduce  to  the  fatisfaftion  and  profperity  of  my  kingdom.’’ 

The  gentlemen  who  led  the  houfe  of  commons,  or  the  fmall  majority 
of  it,  into  thole  resolutions  and  adurelTes,  began  now  to  fee  their  mif- 
take.  Their  arguments  juftined  all  the  evils  that  had  attended  lord 
North’s  adminiltration  fo  many  years,  he  having  the  full  confidence  of 
the  houffi,  however  obtained  ;  and  would  jultify  every  other  corrupt  fet. 
!But  they  bad  advanced  too  far  to  retreat  with  decency,  and  accordingly 
proceeded  to  poftpone  the  mutiny  bill  as  a  means  of  protracting  their  poli¬ 
tical  exigence,  which  they  carried  by  onlv  a  majority  of  nine.  On 
March  8th,  Mr.  Fox  made  his  laft  effort,  and  moved  for  a  third  addrefs, 
or  rather  remonjlrcmce  to  the  king,  which  for  the  fake  of  recording  this 
greatellof  all  queilions  and  contefts  between  the  commons  and  the.  crown’s 
pi  ;  rogative,  fince  the  unhappy  days  of  Charles  1.  we  have  inferred  in  our 
quarto  edition. 

This  representation  and  addrefs  of  the  commons  to  the  crown,  was 
carried  but  by  a  majori  y  of  one ,  191  to  190,  which  as  it  required  no  an- 
fwer,  fo  put  an  end  to  the  dispute  between  the  different  branches  of  the 
legilhture.  The  coalition  party  gave  up  the  contelf,  and  looked  forward 
to  a  lpeedy  diffiolution  of  the  houfe.  The  national  bufinefs  went  on  re¬ 
gularly  and  quietly— the  ncceffary  bills  were  forwarded  in  both  houfes, 
and  March  24th  an  end  was  put  to  the  feffion.  The  next  day  a  procla¬ 
mation  was  i filled  for  diffolving  that  prefent  parliament,  and  calling  a  new 
■  ')  a  c-  a  le  to  the  dTires  and  addrelTes  of  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom, 
j  aft  at  1h.1t  critical  period,  the  great  feal  was  Stolen  from  the  houfe  of  the 
i-  id  chancellor,  which  occalioned  many  fufpicions  as  if  done  by  more 
t.u  :i  ordinary  felons  p  but  nothing  father  appeared,  and  a  new  feal  was 
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Prefently  madJ.  On  the  1 8th  of  May  the  new  parliament  afTembled,  and 
the  commons  chofe  Mr.  Cornwall,  the  fpeaker  of  the  late  houfe,  for  their 
prefent  fpeaker.  The  next  day,  his  majefty  addrcifed  them  from  the 
throne,  which  he  concluded  with  thefe  words.  “  The  afFairs  of  the  Eaft 
India  company  form  an  object  of  deliberation  deeply  connected  with  the 
general  intereiis  of  the  country.  While  you  feel  a  juft  anxiety  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  good  government  of  our  pofieflions  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
you  will,  I  truft,  never  lofe  fight  of  the  effeit  which  any  meafuie  to  be 
adopted  for  that  purpofe  may  have  on  our  own  conftitution,  and  our  dear 
interefts  at  home.  You  will  find  me  always  defirous  to  concur  with  you 
in  fuch  meafures  as  may  be  of  lafiing  benefit  to  my  people.  I  have  no 
wifh  but  to  confult  their  profperity,  by  a  conftant  attention  to  every  ob¬ 
ject  of  national  concern,  by  an  uniform  adherence  to  the  true  principles 
of  our  free  conftitution,  and  by  lupporting  and  maintaining,  in  their 
juft  balance,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  every  branch  of  the  legiila- 
ture.”  A  very  feeble  oppofition  was  made  to  the  addrefs  of  thanks  in 
the  houfe  of  lords,  and  it  foon  appeared  that  the  appeal  to  the  people  had 
turned  out  greatly  in  Mr.  Pitt’s  favour.  Many,  whom  lord  North  had 
bound  to  him  by  his  douceurs  when  in  power,  were  thrown  out ;  and 
others  deferted  him,  finding  his  vaft  influence  was  at  an  end.  Several  of 
Mr.  Fox’s  friends  loft  alfo  their  feats,  and  in  the  firft  two  contefts,  it 
was  plain  that  the  coalition  could  do  little  more  than  fpeak  ;  their  view9 
were  difappointed  in  turning  out  the  peace-makers  and  feating  themfelves 
in  their  room,  their  forces  melted  away,  and  the  young  minifter  obtained 
a  complete  triumph  over  them.  The  firft  queftion  on  which  they  tried 
their  ftrength,  was  the  Weftminfter  election.  Mr.  Fox  wanted  a  vote  of 
cenfure  on  the  high  bailiff  for  not  making  a  return  to  the.  writ  on  the  ap¬ 
pointed  day,  but  delaying  it  for  a  ferutiny.  A  previous  queftion  was  put 
on  the  motion,  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  147  : — 28 3  againft  136. 
The  fame  evening,  May  24th,  011  a  divifion  of  the  houfe  for  an  addrefs 
to  the  king’s  fpeech,  the  numbers  for  it  without  any  alteration  or  amend¬ 
ment,  were  282  againlt  1 14. 

Notwithflanding  fo  great  a  majority,  ftill  the  members  of  the  oppofi¬ 
tion  much  impeded  the  wheels  of  government,  and  threw  many  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  way  of  adminiftration.  On  the  14th  of  June,  Mr.  Burke  in  a 
long  fpeech,  expatiated  on  the  merits  of  the  laft  parliament,  reprobated 
the  king’s  fpeech  at  the  opening  of  the  new  one,  and  the  addrefs  of 
thanks  for  it,  and  ftated  that  his  purpofe  was  to  move,  “  That  an  humble 
yemonftranee  be  prefented  to  his  majefty  aliening  the  rights  of  the  houfe 
of  commons,  and  reprobating  the  conduct  of  the  king’»  minifters  in  hav¬ 
ing  advifed  his  majefty  to  break  his  royal  word,  and  diffolve  his  parlia¬ 
ment  after  he  had  pledged  his  faith  to  the  laft  houfe  of  commons,'  that  he 
would  not  make  fuch  an  exercife  of  his  prerogative  before  they  had  got 
through  the  arduous  bufinefs  upon  their  hands  ;  and  likewife  tor  h  iving 
advifed  his  majefty  to  make  a  fpeech  to  the  new  parliament  bom  the 
throne,  full  of  doftrines  the  molt  unconftitutiotial  and  alarming.”  The 
motion  confifted  of  feveral  folios,  which  the  fpeaker  was  above  an  hour 
in  reading  to  the  houfe,  containing  a  defence  of  the  laft  houfe  ot  com¬ 
mons,  a  detail  of  their  conftitutional  rights,  and  a  fevere  repnhenfion  of 
his  majefty’s  minifters  for  having  violated  them  in  various  inllances.  The 
motion  was  negatived  without  a  divifion,  but  as  the  main  queftion  was 
buffered  to  be  put,  the  whole  of  the  motion  was  of  courfe  entered  on  the 
journals  of  the  houfe,  which  feems  to  have  been  the  mover’s  only  intention. 
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On  the  1 6th  of  June,  in  a  debate  to  appoint  a  committee  to  enquire  in¬ 
to  the  prefent  ftate  of  reprefentation  of  this  country,  lord  North  and 
Mr.  Fox  were  in  oopofition,  and  Mr.  Pitt  and  Dundas,  whom  he  had 
made  treafurer  of  the  navy  :  Dundas  argued  on  the  fide  of  his  old  friend 
lord  North,  and  was  againfc  any  alteration  ;  others  thought  the  time  of 
the  motion  to  be  improper,  and  on  the  previous  queftion  being  put,  it 
was  dropped  by  199  againft  125.  The  minifter  now  went  on  with  his  ways 
and  means  for  fupplies,  and  by  lowering  the  tea  duty,  which  he  thought 
would  ruin  the  finugglers,  he  was  forced  to  devife  other  taxes  which  will 
be  found  very  heavy  and  burdenfome  to  the  public,  if  not  greatly  fink  his 
popularity  with  them.  The  window  tax  efpecially,  which  is  both  partiaiand 
opprelfive,  fcreening  the  lordly  and  wealthy,  who  are  to  pay  but  for  two 
lioufes,  and  the  higheft  fum  for  each  is  only  20I.  A  great  number  of  un- 
neceiTary  pi, ices  might  have  been  abolifiied,  large  redudlions  of  offices  and 
i'alaries  in  every  department  according  to  the.  reports  of  the  commilfioners 
of  accounts ;  and  move  provident  loans  might  have  been  made,  to  the 
faving  at  leaft  200,ocol.  per  ann.  which  would  have  precluded  many  of 
the  obnoxious  taxes  of  this  leffions. 

Mr.  Pitt  brought  in  his  famous  Eaft  India  bill  the  5th  of  July,  the 
leading  particulars  of  which  we  have  given  in  our  account  of  that  com¬ 
pany  *,  with  a  few  obfervations  on  it.  Time  alone  will  difeover  whether 
it  was  framed  with  wjfdom  and  circutnfpedion,  and  whether  it 
will  be  adequate  and  effectual  to  the  great  purpofes  intended,  and  held 
forth  to  view.  With  very  little  oppofition,  all  the  fyftcm  of  new  hills  and 
.taxes  was  framed  and  carried  through  both  houfes,  and  the  parliamentary 
campaign  doled  on  the  20th  of  Augufl,  with  a  complimentary  fpeech 
from  the  throne  ,  wi  filing  his  faithful  fubjeds  to  meet  thenevv heavy  burdens 
with  forti’.ude  and  patience.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  from  this  period  the 
prince  and  his  miniders  of  date,  will  endeavour  to  alleviate  the  fufferings 
of  the  people  by  oeconomy  and  reformation  in  the  civil  lift,  difeouote- 
nancing  extravagance  and  corruption,  and  promoting  by  their  example 
public  fpirif,  the  love  of  their  couutry,  and  the  proiperity  of  trade  and 
the  community. 

Genealogical  List  of  the  Royal  Family  of  Great  Britain. 

George  William  Frederic  III.  born  June  4,  1738  ;  proclaimed  king  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  and  eledor  of  Hanover,  Odober  26, 

1 760;  and  marrried,  September  8,  1761,  to  the  pr incefs  Sophia  Charlotte, 
©f  Mecklenburgh  Strelitz,  born  May  16,  1744,  crowned  September  22, 
1761,  and  now  have  ifi'ue  : 

j.  George  Augnfius  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  born  Auguft  12,  1762. 

2.  Prince  Fredeiic,  born  Auguft  16,  1763,  eleded  bifliop  of  Ofna- 
burgh,  February  27,  1764,  created  duke  of  York  and  Albany,  Novem¬ 
ber  7,  s 784. 

3.  Prince  William  Henry,  born  Auguft  21,  1765,  created  duke  of 
Clarence. 

4.  Piinccfs  Charlotte,  born  September  29,  1766. 

3.  P.ince  Edward,  horn  November  2',  176 7. 

6.  Princefs  Augufia  Sophia,  born  November  8,  1768. 
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7.  Princefs  Elizabeth,  bom  May  22,  1770. 

8.  Prince  Erneft  Auguftus,  born  June  5,  1 77 1 . 

9.  Prince  Frederic  Auguftus,  born  January  27,  1773. 

10.  Adolphus  Frederic,  born  February  24,  1774. 

11.  Princefs  Mary,  born  April  25,  1776. 

12.  Princefs  Sophia,  born  November  3,  1777* 

13.  Princefs  Amelia,  born  Auguft  7,  1783. 

Ifiue  of  the  late  prince  of  Wales  by  the  princefs  Augufla  of  Saxe  Gotha, 
now  living  : 

1.  Her  royal  highnefs  Augufta,  born  Auguft  11,  1737  ;  married  the 
hereditary  prince  of  Brunfwick  Lunenburgh,  January  17,  1764* 

2.  His  prefent  majefty. 

3.  Prince  William  Henry,  duke  of  Gloucefter,  born  November  zj, 
1743. 

4  Prince  Henry  Frederic,  duke  of  Cumberland,  born  November  7, 
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THOUGH  this  principality  is  politically  included  in  England,  yet, 
as  it  has  diflin&ion  in  language  and  manners,  I  have,  in  confor¬ 
mity  with  the  common  cuftom,  affigned  it  a  feparate  article. 

Extent  and  Situation. 

Degrees.  '* 

,  t  c  1  and  C4  North  latitude, 

between  |  an(j  ^5  Well  longitude. 

rea  in  fquare  miles  7011. 

Name  and  language.]  The  Welch,  according  to  the  beft  anti¬ 
quaries,  are  defendants  of  the  Belgic  Gauls,  who  made  a  fettlement 
in  England  about  four  fcore  years  before  the  firll  defcent  of  Julius  Caefar, 
and  thereby  obtained  the  name  of  Galles  or  Walles  (the  G  and  W  being 
promifcuoufly  ufed  by  the  ancient  Britons),  that  is,  Strangers.  Their 
language  has  a  ftrong  affinity  with  the  Celtic  or  Phoenician,  and  is  highly 
commended  for  its  pathetic  and  deferiptive  powers  by  thofe  who  under¬ 
hand  it. 

Boundaries.]  Wales  was  formerly  of  greater  extent  than  it  is  at  pre¬ 
fent,  being  bounded  only  by  the  Severn  and  the  Dee,  but  after  the  Sax¬ 
ons  had  made  themfelves  mailers  of  all  the  plain  country,  the  Welch,  or 
ancient  Britons,  were  Ihut  up  within  more  narrow  bounds,  and  obliged 
gradually  to  retreat  weftward.  It  does  not  however  appear,  that  the  Sax¬ 
ons  ever  made  any  farther  conquefts  in  their  country  than  Monmouthlhire 
and  Herefordlhire,  which  are  now  reckoned  part  of  England.  This  coun¬ 
try  is  divided  into  four  circuits.  See  England. 

Climate,  'soil,  and  water.]  The  feafons  are  pretty  much  the 
fame  as  in  the  northern  parts  of  England,  and  the  air  is  (harp,  but  whoie- 
fome.  The  foil  of  Wales,  efpecially  towards  the  North,  is  mounrainous, 
but  contains  rich  vallies,  which  produce  crops  of  wheat,  rye,  and  other 
1  corn, 
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corn.  Wales  contains  many  quarries  of  free-done  and  flate,  fevcral  mines 
of  lead,  and  abundance  of  coal-pits.  This  countiy  is  well  fupplied  with 
wholcf  >me  fpripgs ;  and  its  chief  rivers  are  the  Clywd,  the  Wheeler,  the 
Dee,  the  Severn,  the  Elwy,  and  the  Alen,  which  furnifh  Flintfliire  with 
great  quantities  of  filli. 

Mountains.]  It  would  be  endlefs  to  particularize  the  mountains  of 
this  country.  Snowdon,  in  Caernarvonfhire,  and  Plinlimmon,  which 
lie6  partly  in  Montgo  ery  and  partly  in  Cardiganfliire,  are  the  moil  famous ; 
and  their  mountainous  fituation  greatly  alii  tied  the  nath  es  in  making  fo  no¬ 
ble  and  long  a  ftruggle  againft  the  Roman,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Norman 
powers. 

Vegetable  and  animal  pro-  )  In  thefe  particulars  Wales  differs 

ddctions  by  sea  and  land,  little  from  England.  Their  hqrfes 
are  i'mailer,  but  can  endure  valt  fatigue  ;  and  their  black  cattle  are  imall 
likewife,  btit  excellent  beef,  ai.d  their  cows  ate  remarkable  for  yielding 
large  quantities  of  milk.  Great  numbers  of  goats  feed  on  the  mountains. 
As* for  the  other  produdlions  of  Wales,  fee  England  and  Scotland.  Some 
very  promifing  mines  of  filver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  have  been  dii- 
covered  in  Wales.  The  Welch  filver  may  be  known  by  its  being  (tamped 
with  the  oft  rich  feathers,  the  badge  of  the  prince  of  Wales. 

Population,  inhabitants,  /  The  inhabitants  of  Wales  are  fup- 
manners,  and  customs,  f  pofed  to  amount  to  about  300,000, 
and  though  not  in  general  wealthy,  they  are  provided  with  all  the  necef- 
faries,  and  many  of  the  couveniencies  of  life.  The  land-tax  of  Walts 
brought  in  fornt*  years  ago  about  forty-three  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
fifty-two  pounds  a  year.  The  Welch  are,  if  poifible,  more  jealous  of  their 
liberties  than  die  E-ngliffi,  and  far  more  irascible,  but  their  anger  foon 
abates  ;  and  they  are  remarkable  for  their  fincerity  and  fidelity.  They 
are  very  ftfttd  of  carrying  back  thiir  pedigrees  to  the  moft  remote  antiqui¬ 
ty,  bat  we  ha  e  no  criterion  for  the  authenticity  of  their  manuferipts, 
lone  of  which  they  pretend  to  be  coeval  with  the  incarnation.  It  is  how¬ 
ever  certain,  th  t  grear  part  of  their  hiftory,  efpecially  the  ecclefiaftical, 
is  more  ancient,  and  beiter  attefted,  than  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
Wales  was  formerly  famous  for  its  bards  and  poet-,  particularly  Thalief- 
fin,  who  lived  about  the  year  430,  and  whofe  works  were  certainly  ex¬ 
tant  at  the  time  of  die  Reformation,  and  clearly  evince  that  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  hiftory  which  makes  the  prefent 
Welch  the  defeendants  of  the  ancient  Trojans.  This  poetical  genius  feems 
to  have  influenced  the  ancient  Welch  with  an  enthufialm  for  independency, 
for  which  reafon  Edward  I.  is  faid  to  have  made  a  general  maflacre  of  the 
bards ;  an  inhumanity  which  was  charafteriftical  of  that  ambitious  prince. 
The  Welch  may  be  called  an  unmixed  people,  as  may  be  proved  by  their 
keeping  up  the  ancient  hofpitality,  and  their  ftiicf  adherence  to  ancient 
c  iftoms  and  manners.  This  appears  even  among  gentlemen  of  fortune, 
who  in  other  countries  commonly  follow  the  ftream  of  fafhion.  We  are 
not  however  to  imagine,  that  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Wales  do 
nor  comply  with  the  modes  and  manners  of  living  in  England  and  France. 
All  the  better  fort  of  the  Welch  fpeak  the  Englifh  language,  though  num¬ 
bers  of  them  underftand  the  Welch. 

Religion.]  I  have  already  mentioned  the  maflacre  of  the  Welch 
clergy  by  Auguftine  the  popilh.  apoftle  of  England,  becaufethey  would  not 
conform  10  the  Romish  ritual.  Wales,  after  that,  I  ell  under  the  donum  on 
of  petty  princes,  who  were  often  weak  and  credulous.  The  Roimfh 
•clergy  infatuated  themfcl.es  into  their  favour,  by  their  pretended  power 
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of  abfolving  them  from  crimes;  and  the  Welch,  when  their  ancient 
chrgy  were  extinift,  conformed  themfelves  to  the  religion  of  Rome. 
The  Wekh  clergy,  in  general,  are  but  poorly  provided  for ;  and  in 
many  of  the  country  congregations  they  preach  both  in  Welch  and 
Englifli.  Their  poverty  was  formerly  a  vaft  difeouragement  to  re¬ 
ligion  and  learning,  but  the  meafures  taken  by  the  fociety  for  propa¬ 
gating  chiriftian  knowledge  has  in  a  great  degree  removed  the  reproach 
of  ignorance  from  the  poorer  lort  of  the  Welch.  In  the  year  1749* 
a  hundred  and  forty-two  ichool- mailers  were  employed,  to  remove 
from  place  to  place  for  the  infirudlion  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  their  Icho* 
lars  amounted  to  72,264.  No  people  have  dillingut'licd  (htmfekes 
more,  perhaps,  in  proportion  to  their  abilities,  than  tne  \\  eh  h  have 
done  by  adts  of  national  munificence.  They  print  at  a.  vaft  expence 
Bibles,  Common-prayers,  and  other  religious  books,  and  diftnbute  them 
gratis  to  the  poorer  fort.  Few  ot  their  towns  arc  unprovided  with  a  tree- 

fchool.  * 

The  eftabli  filed  religion  in  Wales  is  that  of  the  church  of  England  ; 
but  the  common  people  in  many  places,  are  fo  tenacious  of  thc.r  ancient 
cufloms,  that  they  retain  fcveral  of  the  Romifli  fuperlliiions,  and  tome 
ancient  families  among  them  are  (till  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  like  wile 
faid,  that  Wales  abounds  with  Romifh  priefts  in  dilguife.  And  ir  is 
certain,  that  the  principality  contains  great  numbers  of  Proteftant  Dll- 
fen  ters. 

For  Bishopricks  (See  England).  We  are  to  obferve,  that  in  the  for¬ 
mer  times,  Wales  contained  more  bifhopricks  than  it  does  now  ;  anu  about 
the  time  of  the  Norman  invafion,  the  religious  foundations  there  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  wealth  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  principality. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  Wales  was  a  feat  of  learning  at 
a  very  early  period  ;  but  it  {offered  an  eclipfe  by  the  repeated  maftacres 
of  the  bards  and  clergy.  Wickliffifm  took  fhelter  in  Wales,  when  it  was 
perfecuted  in  England.  The  Welch  and  Scotch  difpute  about  the  nati¬ 
vity  of  certain  learned  men,  particularly  four  of  the  name  of  Gildas. 
Gi  raid  us  Cambrenfis,  whofe  hiflory  was  publiihed  by  Camden,  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  Welchman  ;  and  Leland  mentions  feveral  learned  men  of  the 
fame  country,  who  flouriflied  before  the  Reformation.  The  difeovery  of 
the  famous  kinv  Arthur’s  and  his  wife’s  burying-place  wa-  owing  to  Come 
lines  of  Thalieffin,  which  were  repeated  before  Henry  II.  of  England, 
by  a  Welch  bard.  Since  the  Reformation,  Wales  has  produced  levera! 
excellent  antiquaries  and  divines.  Among  the  latter  were  Hugh  Brough¬ 
ton,  and  Hugh  Holland,  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Fuller  in  his  worthies.  Among  the  former  were  feveral  gentlemen 
of  the  name  of  Llhuyd,  particularly  the  author  of  that  invaluable  work 
the  Archseologia.  Rowland,  the  learned  author  of  the  Mona  Antiqua, 
was  likewife  a  Welchman  ;  as  was  that  great  ftatefman  and  prelate,  the 
lord-keeper  Williams,  archbifliop  of  York  in  the  time  of  king  Charles  I. 
After  all,  I  muff  be  of  opinion  that  the  great  merit  of  the  Welch  learn¬ 
ing,  in  former  times,  lay  in  the  knowledge  of  the  antiquity,  language, 
and  hiftory  of  their  own  country.  Wales,  notwithftanding  all  that  Dr. 
Hicks,  and  other  antiquaries,  have  faid  to  the  contrary,  fu miffed  the 
Anglo-Saxons  with  an  alphabet.  This  is  clearly  demonftrated  by  Mr. 
Llhuyd,  in  his  Welch  preface  to  his  Archatologia,  and  is  confirmed  bv 
v.-rious  monumental  inferiptions  of  undoubted  authority  (See  Rowland’s 
Mona  Antiqua.)  I  muff  not,  however,  omit  the  excellent  hiftory  o£ 
Henry  VJ.I1.  written  by  lord  Herbet  of  Cherbury. 
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With  regard  to  the  prefent  ftate  oF  literature  among  the  Welch,  it  13 
fufficient  to  fay,  that  fome  of  them  make  a  coniiderable  figure  in  the  re¬ 
public  of  letters,  and  that  many  of  their  clergy  are  excellent  fcholars. 
The  Welch  Pater-nofter  is  as  follows  : 

Ein  Tad,  yr  bum  wytyny  nefoedd ,  fanHelddier  dy  emv  ;  dated  dy  deyr- 
nas  ;  byddcd  dy  c-vjyllys  ary  ddacar ,  megisy  mae  yn  y  nefoed  :  dyro  i  ny  hcd- 
dyw  cin  bara  beunyddiol ;  a  madden  i  ni  ein  dyledion ,  fely  maddeuven  ni 
z  n  dyled-ivyr  ;  ac  nac  arwain  ni  i  brofedigacth ,  eitbr  glared  ni  rhag  drwg  : 
canys  eiddot  ti  yiv’r  dcyrnas,  argalhi  a  r  gogoniant,  yn  eos  oefoedd.  Amen. 

Cities,  towns,  forts,  and  other  i  Wales  contains  no  cities  or 
edifices,  public  and  pr  1  vate.  J  towns  that  are  remarkable 
either  for  populoufnefs  or  maunijkence.  Beaumaris  is  the  chief  town 
of  Anglefey  *  and  has  a  harbour  for  (hips.  Brecknock  trades  in  cloth¬ 
ing.  Cardigan  is  a  large  populous  town,  and  lies  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  lead  and  filver  mines.  Caermarthen  has  a  large  bridge,  and  is 
governed  by  a  mayor,  two  (lie  rifts,  and  aldermen,  who  wear  fcarlet 
gowns,  and  other  enfigns  of  ftate.  Pembroke  is  well  inhabited  by  gen¬ 
tlemen  and  tradefmen  ;  and  part  of  the  country  is  fo  fertile  and  pleafant, 
that  it  is  called  Little  England.  The  other  towns  of  Wales  have  no¬ 
thing  particular.  I  am  however  to  obferve  that  Wales,  in  ancient  times, 
tvas  a  far  more  populous  and  wealthy  country  than  it  is  at  prefent;  and 
though  it  contains  no  regular  fortifications,  yet  many  of  its  old  caftles 
are  fo  ftrongly  built,  and  fo  well  fituated,  that  they  might  be  turned  into 
ftrong  forts  by  a  little  expence  ;  witnefs  the  vigorous  defence  which 
many  of  them  made  in  the  civil  wars  between  Charles  I.  and  his  parlia¬ 
ment.  \_ 

Antiquities  and  curiosities  7  Wales  abounds  in  remains  of 
natural  and  artificial.  3  antiquiity.  Several  of  its  caftles 
are  llupendoufly  large  ;  and  in  fome,  the  remains  of  Roman  architedture 
are  plainly  dil'cernible.  The  architedture  of  others  is  doubtful ;  and 
fome  appear  to  be  partly  Britifli  and  partly  Roman.  In  Brecknock- 
fliire  are  fome  rude  feulptures,  upon  a  ftone  fix  feet  high,  called  the 
Maiden-ftone  ;  but  the  remains  of  the  Druidical  inftitutions,  and  places 
of  worftiip,  are  chiefly  difcernible  in  the  ifle  of  Anglefey,  the  ancient 
Mona,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  who  defcribes  it  as  being  the  chief  femi- 
nary  of  the  Druidical  rites  and  religion.  To  give  a  defcription  of  the 
Roman  altars,  antiquities,  and  utenftls,  which  have  been  difcovered  in 
Wales,  would  be  endlefs  ;  but  future  antiquaries  may  make  great  diico- 
veries  from  tbem.  Among  the  other  artificial  curiofities  is  king  Offa’s 
dyke,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  a  boundary  between  the  Saxons,  and 
the  Welch  or  Britons.  Cherphilly-caftle  in  Glamorganfhire,  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  largeft  in  Great  Britain,  excepting  Windfor  ;  and  the  re¬ 
mains  of  it  (hew  it  to  have  been  a  moft  beautiful  fabric.  One  half  of  a 
round  tower  has  fallen  quite  down,  but  the  other  over-hangs  its  bafis 
more  than  nine  feet,  and  is  as  great  a  curiolity  as  the  leaning  tower  of 
Pifa  in  Italy. 


*  The  ifle  of  Anglefea,  which  is  the  moft  weftern  county  of  Nprth  Wales,  is  fur- 
rounded  on  all  fides  by  the  Irifh  fea,  except  on  the  fouth-eaft,  where  it  is  divided  from 
Britain  by  a  narrow  ftrait,  called  Meneu,  which  in  fome  places  may  be  palled  011  foot 
at  low  water  :  the  ifland  is  about  24  miles  long,  and  iS  broad,  and  contains  74  pa- 
rilhes.  it  wat  the  ancient  feat  of  the  Brihlh  druids. 

Near 
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Near  the  town  of  Flint  are  the  remains  of  a  large  ancient  caflle,  in 
which  Richard  II.  was  confined,  fome  time  before  his  depofition  ;  and  a 
variety  of  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  in  this  town,  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  a  Roman  Ration. 

Some  curious  coins  of  Welch  princes  are  faid  to  be  found  in  the  cabi¬ 
nets  of  the  curious  ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  they  have  been  very  iervice- 
able  in  ascertaining  the  ancient  hiflory  of  the  country. 

Among  the  natural  curiolities  of  this  country,  are  the  following.  At 
a  fmall  village  called  Newton,  in  Glamorganfhire,  is  a  remarkable  Spring 
nigh  the  fea,  which  ebbs  and  flows  contrary  to  the  fea.  In  Merioneth- 
fliire  is  Kader  Idris,  a  mountain  remarkable  for  its  height,  which  affords 
variety  of  Alpine  plants.  In  Flintfliire  is  a  famous  well,  known  by 
the  name  of  St.  Wenefred’s  Well,  'at  which,  according  to  the  legendary 
tales  of  the  common  people,  miraculous  cures  have  been  perlornud. 
The  fpring  boils  with  vafl  impetuofity  out  of  a  rock,  and  is  formed 
into  a  beautiful  polygonal  well,  covered  with  a  rich  arch  fupported' 
by  pillars,  and  the  roof  is  mofl  exquifitely  carved  ip  Rone.  Over 
the  fpring  is  alfo  a  chapel,  a  neat  piece  of  Gothic  architecture,  but  in  a 
very  ruinous  (late.  King  James  II.  paid  a  vifit  to  the  well  of  St.  Wene- 
fred  in  1 6.'6,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  piety  by  a  prelent  which  was 
made  him  of  the  very  fhift  in  which  his  great  grandmother,  Mary 
Stuart,  loR  her  head.  The  fpring  is  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  fineR  m 
the  Britifh  dominions ;  and  by  two  different  trials  and  calculations  lately 
made,  is  found  to  fling  out  about  twenty-one  tons  of  water  in  a  minute. 
It  never  freezes,  or  fcarcely  varies  in  the  quantity  of  water  in  droughts, 
or  after  the  greatefl  rains.  After  a  violent  fall  of  wet,  it  becomes  dif- 
jcoloured  by  a  wbeyifh  tinge.  The  fmall  town  adjoining  to  the  well,  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Holywell.  In  Caernarvon  [hi  re  is  the  high 
mountain  of  Penmanmawr,  acrofs  the  edge  of  which  the  public  road 
lies,  and  occafions  no  fmall  terror  to  many  travellers ;  from  one  hand 
the  impending  rock  feems  ready  every  minute  to  crulh  them  to  pieces, 
and  the  great  precipice  below  which  hangs  over  the  fea,  is  fo  hideous, 
and  till  very  lately,  when  a  wall  was  raifed  on  the  fide  of  the  road,  full 
of  danger,  that  one  falfe  Rep  was  of  difmal  confequence.  Snowdon 
bill  is  by  triangular  meafurement  1240  yards  perpendicular  height. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  pleafing  profpeCfs  and  piCfurefque  views 
in  Wales ;  and  this  country  is  highly  worthy  the  attention  of  the  cu¬ 
rious  traveller. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  The  Welch  are  on  a  footing,  as 
to  their  commerce  and  manufa&ures,  with  many  of  theVellern  and 
northern  counties  of  England.  Their  trade  is  moflly  inland  or  with 
England,  into  which  they  import  numbers  of  black  cattle.  Milford- 
Jhaven,  which  is  reckoned  the  fineR  in  Europe,  lies  in  Pembrokefnire ; 
but  the  Welch  have  hitherto  reaped  no  great  benefit  from  it,  though  of 
late  confiderable  fums  have  been  granted  by  parliament  for  its  fortifica¬ 
tion.  It  lies  under  two  capital  difadvantages.  The  firfl  is,  that  by  mak¬ 
ing  it  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  Englifh  marine,  a  bold  attempt  of  an 
enemy  might  totally  deflroy  the  fliipping,  however  Arongly  they  may¬ 
be  defended  by  walls  and  forts.  The  lame  objection  however  lies  to 
every  harbour  that  contains  fliips  of  war  and  merchantmen.  The  fe- 
cond,  and  pethaps  the  chief  difadvantage  it  lies  under,  is  the  flrong  op- 
pofition  to  rendering  it  the  capiral  harbour  of  the  kingdom,  that  it  mull 
meet  with  in  parliament  fiom  the  numerous  Cornifh  and  Well-country 
i»  members, 
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members,  tbe  benefit  of  whofe  eftates  muft  be  greatly  lefTened  by  tbe 
dilute  of  Plymouth  and  Portfmoutb,  and  other  harbours.  The  town 
of  Pembroke  employs  near  200  merchant  Ihips,  and  its  inhabitants  carry 
on  an  extenfive  trade.  Iti  Brecknockfhire  are  feveral  woollen  manufac¬ 
tures  ;  and  Wales  in  general  carries  on  a  great  coal  trade  with  England, 
and  even  Ireland. 

Constitution  and  government.]  Wales  was  united,  and  incor¬ 
porated  with  England,  in  the  27th  of  Henry  VIII.  when,  by  ad  of 
parliament,  the  government  of  it  was  modelled  according  to  the  Englifh 
form  ;  all  laws,  cuftoms,  and  tenures,  contrary  to  thofe  of  England, 
being  abrogated,  and  the  inhabitants  admitted  to  a  participation  of  all 
the  Englifh  liberties  and  privileges,  particularly  that  of  fending  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament,  viz.  a  knight  for  every  (hire,  and  a  burgefs  for  every 
lliire-town,  except  Merioneth.  By  the  34th  and  33th  of  the  fame  reign, 
there  were  ordained  four  feveral  circuits  for  the  adminiilration  of  jutlice 
in  the  Paid  fliires,  each  of  which  was  to  include  three  (hires ;  fo  that  the 
chief  juflice  of  Chefler  has  under  his  jurifdidion  the  three  feveral  fliires 
of  Flint,  Denbigh,  and  Montgomery.  The  fnires  of  Caernarvon,  Me¬ 
rioneth,  and  Anglefey,  are  under  the  jufiices  of  North  Wales.  Thofe 
of  Caermarthen,  Pembrokcfhire,  and  Cardigan,  have  alfo  their  jufiices ; 
as  have  likewife  thofe  of  Radnor,  Brecknock,  and  Glamorgan.  By  the 
18th  of  queen  Elizabeth,  one  other  jullice-affiflant  was  ordained  to  the 
former  jufiices  ;  fo  that  now  every  one  of  the  Paid  four  circuits  has  two 
jufiices  ;  viz.  one  chief-juflice,  and  a  fecond  juflice-affiflant. 

Revenues.]  As  to  the  revenues,  I  have  already  mentioned  the  land- 
tax  ;  and  the  crown  has  a  certain,  though  a  fmall  property,  in  the  pro- 
dud!  of  the  filver  and  lead  mines ;  but  it  is  faid  that  the  revenue  accru¬ 
ing  to  the  prince  of  Wales  from  his  principality,  does  not  exceed  7  or 
Scool.  a  year. 

Arms.]  The  arms  of  the  prince  of  wales  differ  from  thofe  of  Eng¬ 
land,  only  by  the  addition  of  a  label  of  three  points.  His  cap,  or 
badge  of  oflrich-feathers,  was  occalioned  by  a  trophy  of  that  kind, 
which  Edward  the  Black  Prince  took  from  the  king  of  Bohemia,  when 
he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Poidliers,  and  the  motto  is  Ich  Dicn,  I 
ferve.  St.  David,  commonly  called  St.  Taffy,  is  the  tutelar  faint  of 
the  XX  elch,  and  his  badge  is  a  leek,  which  is  worn  on  his  day,  the  if!  of 
March,  and  for  which  various  reafons  have  been  affigned. 

History.]  The  ancient  hiflory  of  Wales  is  uncertain,  on  account 
of  tbe  number  of  petty  princes  who  governed  it.  That  they  were  fove- 
reign  and  independent,  appears  from  the  Englifh  hiflory.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  inhabited  by  three  different  tribes  of  Britons;  the  Silures,  the 
Dimer®,  and  the  Ordovices.  Thefe  people  cut  out  fo  much  work 
for  the  Romans,  that  they  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  entirely  fub- 
dued  ;  yet  part  of  their  country,  as  appears  from  the  ruins  of  caflles, 
was  bridled  by  garriAns.  Though  tbe  Saxon?,  as  hath  been  already 
obferved,  conquered  tbe  counties  of  Monmouth  and  Hereford,  yet  they 
never  penetrated  farther,  and  the  Welch  remained  an  independent  peo¬ 
ple,  governed  by  their  own  princes  and  their  own  laws.  About  the 
year  870,  Roderic,  king  of  Wales,  divided  his  dominions  among  his 
three  fous ;  and  the  names  of  thefe  divifions  were,  Demetia,  or  South 
Wales ;  Proveiia,  or  Powis-land  ;  and  Venedotia,  or  North  Wales.  This 
divifion  gave  a  mortal  blow  to  the  independency  of  Wales.  About  the 
year  1112,  Henry  I.  of  England  planted  a  colony  01  Flemings  on  the 
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frontiers  of  Wales,  to  ferve  as  a  barrier  to  England,  none  of  the  Welch 
princes  being  powerful  enough  to  oppol'e  them.  They  made,  however, 
many  vigorous  and  brave  attempts  againft  the  Norman  kings-  of  England, 
to  maintain  their  liberties ;  and  even  the  Englilh  hi  [lor  hints  admit  the 
irtjuftice  of  their  claims.  In  1237,  the  crown  of  England  was  firft  fup- 
plied  with  a  handle  for  the  future  conqueft  of  Wales:;  their  old.  and  in¬ 
firm  prince  Llewellin,  in  order  to  be  fafe  from  the  pcrfecutions  of  his.  un- 
dutilul  fon  Griffyn,  having  put  himfelf  under  fubjeftion  and  homage  to 
king  Henry  III.  ..r 

But  no  capitulation  could  fatisfy  the  ambition  of: Edward.  I.  who  re- 
folved  to  annex  Wales  to  the  crown  of  England  ;  and;  Llewellin,  prince 
of  Wales,  dildaining  the  fubjeftion  to  which  old  LleuMiinhad  fubmit- 
ted,  Edward  raifed  an  irrefiilible  army  at  a  prodigious  ex  pence,  with 
which  he  penetrated  as  far  as  Flint,  and  taking  poifeilron  of  the  ifle  oil 
Anglefey,  he  diove  the  Welch-  to  the  mountains  of  Snowdon,  and 
obliged  them  to  fubmic  to  pay  a  tribute.  The  Welch’,  however,  matle- 
feveral  efforts  under  young  Llewellin.;  but  at  laft,  iir  1:285,  be  was. 
killed  in  battle.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  David,  the  laft  inde¬ 
pendent  prince  of  Wales,  who,  falling  into  Edward’s  hands  through: 
treachery,  was  by  him  mod  barbaroufiy  and  unjuftly  hanged  ;  and  Ed¬ 
ward  from  that  time  pretended  that  Wales  was  annexed  to  his  crown  of 
England.  Ft  .was  about  this  time,  probably,  that  Edward  perpetrated 
the  inhuman  maffacre  of  the  Welch  bards.  Perceiving  that  his  cruelty 
was  not  fufticient  to  complete  his  conqueft,  he  Cent  his  queen  in  the  year 
1282,  to  be  delivered  in  Caernarvon  cultle,  that  the  Welch  having  a 
prince  born  among  themfelves,  might  the  more  readily  recognife  his 
authority.  This  prince1  was  the  unhappy  Edward  II.  and  from  him  the 
title  of  prince  of  Wales  has  always  fihee?  "defoended  to  the  eldeft  fons  of 
the  Englifh  kings.  The  hillory  of  Wales  and  England  becomes  now  th® 
fame.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  obferve,  that  the  kings  of  England  have 
always  found  it  their  interell  to  footh  the  Welch  with  particular  marks  of 
their  regard.  Their  eldeft  fons  not  only  held  the  titular  dignity,  but  ac¬ 
tually  kept  a  court  at  Ludlow ;  and  a  regular  council,  with  a  prefident, 
was  named  by  the  crown,  for  the  admimftr.<tion  of  all  the  affairs  of  the 
principality.  This  was  thought  fq.  neceffary  a  piece  of  policy,  that  when 
Henry  VIII,  had  no  fon,  his  daughter  Mary  was  created  ptincefs  of 
Wales. 


IRELAND. 

Situation,  Boundaries,  and  Extent. 

,T  HE  ifland  of  Ireland  is  fituated  on  the  weft  file  of  England,  between 
\  6  and  to  degrees  weft  longitude,  and  between  51  and  55  degrees  20 

minutes  north  latitude,  or  between  the  middle  par  a  del  of  the  eighth  clime, 
where  the Tongeft  day  is  i6£  hours,  and  the  24th  parallel,  or" the  end  of 
the  10th  clime,  where  the  longtft  day  is  i-f  hours. 

The  extent  or  fuperficial  content  of  this  kingdom,  is,  from  the  neareft 
computation  and  Purvey,  found  to  be  in  length  285  miles  from  Fairhead 

£  c  £  north  0 
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north,  to  MifTenhead  fouth  ;  and  from  the  eaft  part  of  Down,  to  the  weft 
part  of  Mayo,  its  greateft  breadth  t6o  miles,  and  to  contain  11,067,713 
Irifh  plantation  acres,  which  makes  17,927,864  acres  of  Engfifh  ftatute 
meafure,  and  is  held  to  bear  proportion  to  England  and  Wales  as  18  to  30. 
Mr.  Templeman,  who  makes  the  length  275,  and  the  breadth  150  miles, 
gives  it  an  asrea  of  27,457  fquare  miles.  From  the  eaft  part  of  Wexford 
to  St.  David’s  in  Wales,  it  is  reckoned  45  miles,  but  the  paffage  between 
Donaghadee  and  Portpatrick  in  Scotland  is  little  more  than  20  miles,  and 
the  pafiage  from  Holyhead  in  North  Wales  about  52  miles. 

Names  and  divisions,  5  More  conjectures  as  to  the  Latin  (Hiber- 

ancient  and  modern.  J  nia)  the  Irifh  (Erin)  as  well  as  the  Englifh 
name  of  this  ifland  have  been  formed  than  the  fubjeCf  deferves.  It  proba¬ 
bly  takes  its  rife  from  a  Phoenician  or  Gallic  term,  ngnifying  the  fartheft 
habitation  weftward. 

It  is  pretty  extraordinary,  that  even  modern  authors  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  divifions  of  Ireland  ;  fome  dividing  it  into  five  circuits,  and  fome  into 
four  provinces,  thofe  of  Leinfter,  Ulfter,  Connaught,  and  Munfter.  I 
fhall  follow  the  laft  divifion,  as  being  the  molt  common,  and  likewife  the 
molt  ancient. 


Chief  Towns* 

Dublin 

Drogheda 

Wicklow 

Wexford 

Longford 

Trim  . 

Mullingar 

Philipftown 

Maryborough 

Kilkenny 

Naas  and  Athy 

Carlow 

Down  Patrick 
Armagh 
Monaghan 
Cavan 

Carrickfergus 

Derry 

Omagh 

Eunifkillen 

Lifford 

Garrick  on  Shannon 

Rofcommon 

Ballinrode  and  Caftlebar 

Sligo 

Galway 


* 


Counties. 


X,cinfter,  12  Counties. 


Ulfter,  9  counties. 


Connaught,  5  counties. 


("Dublin 
Louth 
Wicklow 
Wexford 
Longford 
j  Eaft  Meath 
j  Weft  Meath 

I  King’s  County 
Queen’s  County 
Kilkenny 
(  Kildare 
^Carlow 


(  Down 

I  Armagh 
Monaghan 
Cavan 
Antrim 
Londonderry 
Tyrone 
Fermanagh 
^Donegall 


T  Leitrim 
1  Pvofcommon 
<  Mayo 
/  Sligo 
U  Galway 
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Counties.  Chief  Towns. 


Munfter,  6  counties. 


f  Clare 
j  Cork 

<  Kerry. , 

•  Limerick 
I  Tipperary 
L  Waterford 


Ennis 

Cork 

Tralee 

Limerick 

Clonmel 

Waterford, 


Climate,  seasons,  and  soil.]  The  climate  of  Ireland  differs  no 
touch  from  that  of  England,  excepting  that  it  is  more  moift,  the  feafon 
in  general  being  much  wetter.  The  foil  is  rocky,  but  extremely  fertile, 
perhaps  beyond  that  of  England  itfelf,  when  properly  cultivated.  Paftur- 
age,  tillage,  and  meadow  ground  abound  in  this  kingdom  ;  but  of  late 
tillage  was  too  much  difcountenanced,  though  the  ground  is  excellent  for 
the  culture  of  all  grains  ;  and  in  fome  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom  abundance  of  hemp  and  flax  are  raifed,  a  cultivation  of  infinite  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  linen  manufacture.  Ireland  rears  vaft  numbers  Of  black  cat¬ 
tle  and  iheep,  and  the  Irilli  wool  is  excellent.  The  prodigious  l'upplies  of 
butter  and  fait  provifions  (fifii  excepted)  fhipped  at  Cork,  and  carried  to 
all  parts  of  the  world,  afford  the  ltrongeft  proofs  of  the  natural  fertility  of 
the  Irifh  foil.  , 

The  bogs  of  Ireland  are  very  extenfivc  :  that  of  Allen  extends  80  miles, 
and  is  computed  to  contain  300,000  acres.  There  are  others  alfo  which, 
are  very  extenfive,  and  fmaller  ones  fcattered  over  the  whole  kingdom  : 
but  it  has  been  obferved,  that  thefe  are  not  in  general  more  than  are  want¬ 
ed  for  fuel. 

Rivers,  bays,  harbours,  )  The  numerous  rivers,  enchanting 
and  lakes.  J  lakes,  fpaciotls  bays,  commodious  ha¬ 

vens,  harbours,  and  creeks,  with  which  Ireland  abounds,  greatly  enrich 
and  beautify  this  country.  The  Shannon  iflues  from  Lough  Allen,  in  the 
county  of  Leitrim,  ferves  as  a  boundary  between  Connaught  and  the  three 
other  provinces,  and  alter  a  courfe  150  miles,  forming  in  its  progrefs 
many  beautiful  lakes,  it  falls  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  Kerry- 
point  and  Loop-head,  where  it  is  nine  miles  broad.  The  navigation  of  this 
river  is  interrupted  by  a  ridge  of  rocks  ipreading  quite  acrofs  it,  fouth  of 
Kdlaloe ;  but  this  might  be  remedied  by  a  fliort  canal,  at  the  expence  of 
10  or  i2,oool.,and  communication  might  be  alfo  made  with  other  rivers, 
to  the  great  benefit  of  the  nation.  The  Ban  falls  into  the  ocean  near  Cole- 
rain  ;  the  Boyne  falls  into  St.  George’s  channel  at  Drogheda,  as  does  the 
Liffey  at  the  bay  of  Dublin,  and  is  only  remarkable  for  watering  the  ca¬ 
pital,  where  it  forms  a  fpacious  harbour.  The  Barrow,  the  Nore,  and 
the  Suir,  water  the  fouth  part  of  the  kingdom,  and,  after  uniting  their 
ftreams  below  Bofs,  they  fall  into  the  channel  at  Waterford  haven. 

But  the  bays,  havens,  harbours,  and  creeks,  which  every  where  indent 
the  coafts,  form  the  chief  glory  of  Ireland,  and  render  that  country,  be¬ 
yond  any  other  in  Europe,  the  beft  fitted  for  foreign  commerce.  The 
mod  confiderable  are  tbofe  of  Carrickfergus,  Strangfo  d,  Dundrum, 
Carlingford,  Dundalk,  Dublin,  Waterford,  Dungarvan,  Cork,  Kinfale, 
Baltimore,  Glandore,  Dunmanus,  Bantty,  Kenmare,  Dingle,  Shannon- 
mouth,  Galway,  Sligo,  Donegall,  Killebcgs,  Lough-Swilly.  and  Lough- 
Foyle, 
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Ireland  contains  a  raft  number  of  lakes,  or,  as  they  were  formerly 
called,  loughs,  particularly  in  the  provinces  of  Ulfler  and  Connaught. 
Many  oh  them  produce  large  quantities  of  fine  fifh  J  and  the  great  lake 
Neagh,  between  the  counties  of  Antrim,  Down,  and  Armagh,  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  petrifying  quality.  Though  thole  loughs,  in  the  main, 
have  but  few  properties  that  are  not  in  common  with  the  like  bodies  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  other  countries,  yet  they  have  given  rife  to  many  traditionary  ac¬ 
counts  among  the  natives,  which  disfigure  and  dilgrace  their  ti  ue  hiftorv  j 
and  even  modern  geographers  have  been  more  copious  on  that  head  than 
either  truth  or  the  fubjedf  can'admit  of.  The  Irifti  are  fo  fond  of  loughs, 
that,  like  the  Scots,  they  ofen  give  that  term  to  inlets  of  the  fea.  . 

Inland  navigation.]  The  inland  navigation  of  Ireland  is  very 
improveablc.  as  appears  from  the  canals  that  have  *ateiy  been  cut  through 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom  :  one  in  particular  reaching  an  extent  ot  60 
miles,  between  the  Shannon  and  the  Liftey  at  Dublin,  which  opens  a 
communication  from  the  Channel  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  In  furvevingth® 
orohnds  for  this  canal,  it  was  found  necefftry  to  carry  it  through  a  bog 
24  miles  over,  which,  from  the  fpungy’nature  of  that  foil,  became  a  work 
of  incredible  labour  and  expence,  in  {lengthening  the  fides,  and  other 
works,  to  prevent  falling  in.  . 

Mountains.]  The  irifh  language  has  been  more  happy  m  drihn- 
guifhing  the  fize  of  mountains  than  perhaps.  2ny  other.  A  knocn  fignified 
a  low  hill,  uncoanedfed  with  any  other  eminence  ;  Jlieve  marks  a  craggy 
high  mountain,  gradually  afeending  and  continued  in  leveral  ridges ;  a 
lefnn  or  binn  fignifies  a  pinnacle,  or  mountain  of  the  firfl  magnitude,  end¬ 
ing  in  a  fnarp  or  abrupt  precipice.  The  two  laft  are  often  feen  and  com¬ 
pounded  together  in  one  and  the  fame  range.  Ireland,  however,  when 
compared  with  fome  other  countries,  is  far  from  being  montainous.  The 
mountains  of  Mourne  and  Iveagh,  in  the  county  of  .Down,  are  reckoned 
amouCT  fome  of  the  higheft  in  the  kingdom  ;  of  which  Slieu-Denard  has 
been  Calculated  at  a  perpendicular  height  of  1.056  yards.  Many  other 
mountains  are  found  in  Ireland,  but  they  contain  little  or  nothing  para- 
cular,  if  we  except  the  fabulous  hiftories  that  are  annexed  to  fonts  of 
them!  Some  of  thefe  mountains  contain  in  their  bowels,  beds  of  mine¬ 
rals,  cojils,  Hone,  flate,  and  marble,  with  veins  of  iroD,  lead,  and  cop- 

P£FokEST3.]  The  chief  forefls  in  Ireland  lie  in  Leinfter,  the  King’s 
and  Queen’s  counties,  and  thofe  of  Wexford  and  Carlow.  In  Uliter 
there  are  great  fo'efts,  and  in  the  county  of  Donegail,  and  m  the  north 
part  of  Tyrone  ;  alio  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  along  Lough  Earne, 
and  in  the  north  part  cf  the  county  of  Down,  wherein  is  fome  good  tim¬ 
ber  ;  and  the  oak  is  efteemed  as  good  as  any  of  the  Enghfh  growth,  and 

as  fit  for  fhip-building.  . 

Metals,  asd  minerals.]  The  mines  of  Ireland  are  late  difcoveries. 
Several  contain  filver  and  lead,  and  it  is  faid  that  thirty  pounds  of  their 
lead-ore  produce  a  pound  of  filver }  but  the  rich  eft  filver  mine  is  at  W  lek- 
low.  A  copper  and  lead  mine  have  been  difeovered  at  Tipptrarv  :  as 
likewife  iron-ore,  and  excellent  free- (lone  for  buildmg.  Some  of  the 
Irifli  marble  quarries  cont, in  a  kind  of  porphyry,  being  red  Itnped  with 
white  Quarries  of  fine  (late  are  found  in  mod  ot  the  counties.  The 
coals  that  are  dug  at  Kilkenny  emit  very  little  frnoke  ;  and.it  contains  a 
cryftalline  ftream  which  has  no  fediment.  .1  hofe  peculiarities,  with  t  . 3 
ferenity  of  the  air  is  that  place,  have  given  rife  to  the  well  known  proverb, 
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That  Kilkenny  contains  firb'vvithout  finoke,  water  without  mud,  and  air 
without  fog. 

Vegf. table  and  animal  produc-  7  There  is  little  that  falls  under 
tions  by  sea  and  land.  J  this  head  that  is  peculiar  to 
Ireland,  her  productions  being  much  the  fame  as  thofe  of  England  and 
Scotland.  Ireland  affords  excellent  turf  and  mofs,  which  are  of  vail  fer- 
vice  for  firing,  where  wood  and  coal  are  fcarce.  A  few  wolves  were  for¬ 
merly  found  in  Ireland  ;  but  they  have  been  long  fince  exterminated  by 
their  wolf-dogs,  which  are  much  larger  than  mafliffs,  flipped  like  grey¬ 
hounds,  yet  as  gentle  and  governable  as  fpaniels.  What  I  have  already 
obferved  about  the  Irifli  exportation  of  falt-provifions,  fufficiently  evinces 
the  prodigious  number  of  bogs  and  flieep,  as  well  as  black  cattle,  bred  in 
that  kingdom.  Rabbits  are  faid  to  be  more  plentiful  there  than  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  fifli  that  are  caught  upon  the  coafts  of  Ireland  are  likewife  in 
greater  plenty  than  on  thofe  of  England,  and  fome  of  them  larger  and 
more  excellent  in  their  kind. 

Population,  inhabitants,  man-  7  Ireland  is  faid  to  contain 
ners,  customs,  and  diversions.  $  two  millions  and  a  half  of  in¬ 
habitants  ;  but  I  fulpeCf  that  the  calculation  is  over  charged  by  near  half  a 
million.  As  it  is  of  great  conl'equence  to  afcertaiu  as  near  as  poffible  the 
number  of  inhabitants  of  Ireland  of  both  religions,  we  (hall  give  them 
according  to  the  bed  accounts,  as  they  flood  in  the  four  provinces  in 
173  3- 


In  Ulfler 
Leinfier 
Munfter 
Connaught 


Protellant  Families. 

62,620 

25,238 

13*337 

4.^99 


io5,494 


Popifh  Families, 

3°.45? 
92.424 
106,407 
44.M3  1 


Total  281,423 


Total 


Which,  as  five  to  each  family  in  the  country,  and  ten  for  Dublin,  and 
feven  for  Cork  city,  makes  in  all  2,015,229  fouls.  I  am  apt  to  think, 
when  we  confider  the  wade  of  war  by  fea  and  land,  and  the  vaft  emigra¬ 
tions  of  the  Irifli  to  England,  the  Britifh  colonies,  and  other  nations, 
that  the  above  calculation  may  nearly  ferve  for  the  prefent  times,  though, 
the  balance  of  number  is  certainly  greatly  rifen  on  the  fide  of  Proteftant- 
ifm  ;  and  in  fome  late  debates  in  the  Irifli  parliament,  it  has  been  aflerted,' 
that  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  Ireland  amount  to  three  millions. 

As  to  the  manners  of  the  ancient  Irifli,  Dr.  Leland  obferves,  that  if 
we  make  our  enquiries  on  this  fubjedt  in  Englifh  writers,  we  find  their  re- 
prefentations  odious  and  difgufling  :  if  from  writers  of  their  own  race, 
they  frequently  break  but  into  the  mo;’t  animated  encomiums  of  their  great 
anceflors.  The  one  can  fenreely  allow  them  any  virtue  :  the  other,  ia 
their  enthufiaflic  ardour,  can  fcarcely  difeover  the  leuft  imperfection  in 
their  laws,  government,  or  manners.  The  hifb>rian  of  England  f°me* 
times  regards  them  as  the  molt  deteftable  and  contemptible  of  the  human 
race.  The  antiquary  of  Ireland  raifes  them  to  an  illuftri  ms  eminence, 
3b  eve  all  other  European  countries.  Yet  when  we  examine  their  re¬ 
cords,  without  regard  to  legendary  tales  or  poetic  fictions,  we  fin.i  them, 
even  in  their  molt  brilliant  periods,  advanced  only  to  an  imperledt  civili- 
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zation,  a  ftate  which  exhibits  the  moft  ftriking  inftatices  both  of  the  virtue* 
and  the  vices  of  humanity. 

With  refpedt  to  the  prefent  defcetrdants  of  the  old  Irifh,  or,  as  they 
are  termed  by  the  Proteftants,  the  were  IriJI:,  they  are  generally  repre- 
fented  as  an  ignorant,  uncivilized,  and  blundering  fort  of  people.  Im¬ 
patient  of  abufe  and  injury,  they  are  implacable  and  violent  in  all  their 
affections ;  but  quick  of  apprehenfion,  courteous  to  ftrangers,  and  patient 
of  hardfhips.  Though  iu  thefe  refpedts  there  is,  perhaps,  little  difference 
between  them  and  the  more  uninformed  part  of  their  neighbours,  yet 
their  barbarifms  are  more  eafy  to  be  accounted  for  from  accidental  than  na¬ 
tural  caufes.  By  far  the  greateft  number  of  them  are  Papifls,  and  it  is  the 
interefts  of  their  priefts,  who  govern  them  with  an  abfolute  fway,  to  keep 
them  in  the  mod;  profound  ignorance.  They  have  alfo  laboured  under 
many  difeouragements,  which  in  their  own  country  have  prevented  the 
exertion  both  of  their  mental  and  bodily  faculties  ;  but  when  employed 
in  the  fervice  of  foreign  pripces,  they  have  been  diftinguifhed  for  intrepi¬ 
dity,  courage,  and  fidelity.  Many  of  their  furnames  have 'an  O,  or  Mac, 
placed  before  them,  which  fignify  grandfon  and  fon  :  formerly  the  O  wa$ 
vtfed  by  their  chiefs  only,  or  fuch  as  piqued  themfelves  upon  the  antiquity 
of  their  families.  Their  mufic  is  the  bagpipe,  but  their  tunes  are  general¬ 
ly  of  a  melancholy  drain;  though  fome  of  their  lateft  airs  are  lively  ;  and 
when  fung  by  an  Irifhman,  extremely  diverting.  The  old  Irifli  is  gene¬ 
rally  fpoken  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  fome  of  the  old 
Uncouth  cuftoms  ftill  prevail,  particularly  their  funeral  howlings  ;  but 
this  puftom  may  be  traced  in  many  countries  of  the  continent.  Their  cuf- 
tom  of  placing  a  dead  corpfe  before  their  doors,  laid  out  upon  tables,  h,av- 
ipg  a  plate  upon  the  body  to  excite  the  charity  of  paffengers,  is  praCtifed 
even  in  the  ikirts  of  Dublin,  though  one  would  wifh  to  fee  it  abolifhed. 
Their  convivial  meetings  on  Sunday  afternoon,  with  dancing  to  the  bag¬ 
pipe,  and  more  often  quhrelling  among  themfelves,  is  offeniive  to  every 
itranger.  But,  as  we  have  already  obferved',  thefe  cuftoms  are  chiefly 
confined  to  the  more  unpolifhed  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  particularly 
Connaught ;  the  common  people  there  having  the  leaft  fenfe  of  law  and 
government  of  any  in  Ireland,  excepting  their  tyrannical  landlords  or 
leafeholders,  who  fqueeze  the  poor  without  mercy.  The  common  Irifji,  in 
their  manner  of  living,  feem  to  referable  the  ancieqt  Britons,  as  deferib- 
ed  by  Roman  authors,  or  the  prefent  Indian  inhabitants  of  America. 
Mean  huts  or  cabins  built  of  clay  and  ftraw,  partitioned  in  the  middle. by 
a  wall  of  the  fame  materials,  ferve  for  double  purpofes  of  accommodating 
the  family,  who  live  and  fleep  promifeuoufly,  having  their  fires  of  turf  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  with  an  opening  through  the  roof  for  a  chimney  ; 
the  other  being  occupied  by  a  cow,  or  fuch  pieces  of  furniture  as  are  not 
in  immediate  ufe. 

Their  wealth  coniifts  of  a  cow,  fometimes  a  horfe,  fome  poultry,  and  n 
fpot  for  potatoes.  Coarfe  bread,  potatoes,  eggs,  milk,  and  fometimes  fill), 
conftitute  their  food  ;  for  however  plentifully  the  fields  may  be  flocked 
with  cattle,  thefe  poor  natives  leldom  talfe  butcher’s  meet  of  any  kind. 
Their  children,  plump,  robuft,  and  hearty,  fcarcely  know  the  ufe  of 
cloaths,  and  are  not  alhamcd  to  gaze  upon  ftrangers,  or  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  upon  the  roads  in  that, primitive  manner. 

In  this  idle  and  deplorable  ftate  many  thoufands  have  been  loft  to  the 
community  and  to  themfelves,  who,  if  they  but  had  an  equal  chance  with 
their  pcifhbours,  of  being  inftruCted  in  the  real  principles  of  Chriftianiiy, 
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and  been  inured  and  encouraged  to  induflry  and  labour,  would  have  added 
confiderable  ftrength  to  government.  The  Spaniards  and  French,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  latter,  have  not  failed  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  uncomfortable 
fituation  in  which  the  Irifh  were  at  home,  by  alluring  them  to  enter  their 
fervice  ;  and  in  this  they  have  hitherto  been  affilted  by  prielts  and  jefuits, 
vvhofe  intereft  it  was  to  iufufeinto  the  minds  of  their  credulous  difciples  an 
averfion  to  the  Britilh  government :  but  we  have  now  the  pleafing  profpeCt 
of  a  happy  reformation  among  ihefe  people,  in  confequence  of  the  late 
laws  paffed  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  in  favour  of  Ireland,  as 
well  as  from  the  numerous  Englilh  proteftant  working  fchools  lately  elta- 
blilhed  over  the  kingdom  ;  which  inilitution  will  undoubtedly  ftrike  deep¬ 
er  at  the  root  of  popery  than  all  the  endeavours  of  the  Britilh  monarch# 
to  reduce  them. 

The  defcendants  of  the  Englilh  and  Scots,  fince  the  conqueft  of  Ire¬ 
land  by  Henry  II.  though  not  the  molt  numerous,  form  the  wealthieft 
part  of  the  nation.  Of  thefe  are  moll:  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  prin¬ 
cipal  traders,  who  inhabit  the  eaftern  and  northern  coafts,  where  molt  of 
the  trade  of  Ireland  is  carried  on  ;  efpecially  Belfalt,  Londonderry,  and 
other  parts  of  the  province  of  Ullter,  which,  though  the  pooreit  foil,  is, 
next  to  Dublin  and  its  neighbourhood,  by  far  the  bell  cultivated  and  molt 
flourilhing  part  of  the  kingdom.  Here  a  colony  of  Scots,  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  and  other  Prelbyterians,  who  fled  from  perfecution  in  that 
country  in  the  fucceeding  reigns,  planted  themfelves,  and  edablilhed  that 
great  ftaple  of  Irifh  wealth  the  linen  manufactory,  which  they  have  fince 
carried  on  and  brought  to  the  utmolt  perfection.  From  this  Ihort  review, 
it  appears,  that  the  prefent  inhabitants  are  compofed  of  three  diltinCt  claf- 
fes  of  people  ;  the  old  Irilh,  poor,  ignorant,  and  depreffed,  who  inhabit, 
or  rather  exilt,  upon  the  interior  and  weltern  parrs ;  the  defcendants  of 
the  Englilh,  who  inhabit  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Cork,  and  who  gave  a 
new  appearance  to  the  whole  coalt  facing  England,  by  the  introduction  of 
arts,  commerce,  fcience,  and  more  liberal  and  cultivated  idea6  of  the  true 
God  and  primitive  Chriltianity ;  thirdly,  emigrants  from  Scotland  in 
the  northern  provinces,  who,  like  the  others,  are  fo  zealoufly  attached  to 
their  own  religion  and  manner  of  living,  that  it  will  require  fome  ages  be¬ 
fore  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  are  fo  thoroughly  confolidated  and  blended 
as  to  become  one  people.  The  gentry,  and  better  fort  of  the  Irifh  nation, 
in  general  differ  little  in  language,  drefs,  manners,  and  cuftoms,  from 
thole  of  the  fame  rank  in  Great  Britain,  whom  they  imitate.  Their  hof- 
pitality  is  well  known,  b,.t  in  this  they  are  fometimes  ful'peCled  of  mare 
oftentation  than  real  friendlhip. 

Religion.]  The  eftablilhed  religion  and  ecclefiaftical  difeipline  of 
Ireland  is  the  fame  with  that  of  England.  Among  the  bulk  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  moft  uncultivated  parts,  popery,  and  that  too  of  the  molt  ab- 
furd,  illiberal  kind,  is  prevalent.  The  Irilh  papifts  ftill  retain  their  no¬ 
minal  bilhops  and  dignitaries,  who  fubfift  on  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
their  votaries.  But  even  the  blind  fubmiffion  of  the  latter  to  their  clergy, 
does  not  prevent  Proteftantifm  from  making  a  very  rapid  progrefs  in  the 
towns  and  communities.  H®w  far  it  may  be  the  intereft  of  England,  that 
fome  kind  of  balance  between  the  tvyo  religions  lliould  be  kept  up,  I  lhall 
not  here  enquire. 

Ireland  contains  at  Iftaft  as  many  feftaries  as  England,  particularly  Pref- 
byterians,  Baptifts,  Quakers,  and  Methodifts,  who  are  all  of  them  con- 
pived  at  or  tolerated,  Grpat  efforts  have  been  made,  ever  fince  the  days 
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of  James  I.  in  creating  free-fchools  for  civilifing  and  converting  the  Iriftj 
Pa  pi  i  ts  to  Protefrantifm.  The  inftitudon  of  the  incorporated  iociety  for 
promoting  Englifli  Proteftant  working-fchools,  though  of  no  older  date 
than  i  17,  has  been  amazingly  fuccelsful,  as  have  many  ini’titutions  of 
the  fame  kind,  in  introducing  induftry  and  knowledge  among  the  Irilh  ; 
and  no  country  in  the  world  can  (hew  greater  public-fpirited  efforts  than 
hare  been  made  by  the  government  of  Ireland,  lince  that  time,  for  thefe 
purpofes,  but  many  of  the  parliamentary  grants  of  this  kind  have  been 
trifled  with  an?  perverted. 

Arcrbi.su  pricks  and  bishopricks.]  The  archbifhopricks  are 
four;  Arm  >-h  Dublin,  Cafliel,  and  Tuam. 

Th  ifhopiics  are  eighteen,  viz.  C.logher,  Clonfert,  Cloyne,  Cork, 
Deny,  Do  n,  Dromore,  Elphin,  Kildare,  Killala,  Kilmore,  Killaloe, 
LeighBn,  Lunette,  Meath,  OlTory,  Raphoe,  and  Waterford. 

Language.]  The  language  of  the  Irilh  is  fundamentally  the  fame 
with  the  Brit'fl)  and  Welch,  and  a  dialed!  of  the  Celtic,  which  is  made 
ule  of  by  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  oppofite  the  Irilli  coafts.  It  is  how- 
ever,  in  a  great  meafure  defaced  by  provincial  alterations,  but  not  fo  al¬ 
tered  as  to  renc  er  the  Irilh,  Welch,  and  Highlanders,  unintelligible  to 
each  other.  The  ulage  of  the  Irilh  language,  occalions  among  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  who  fpeak  both  that  and  the  Engliffi,  a  difagreeable  tone  in 
fpcaking,  which  uiffufes  itlelf  among  the  vulgar  in  general,  and  even 
among  the  better  fort,  vvhodo  not  underhand  Irilh.  It  is  probable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  few  ages  hence  the  latter  will  he  accounted  among  the  dead 
languages. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  Learning  feems  to  have  been  cul¬ 
tivated  in  Ireland  at  a  very  early  period.  Mr.  O’Halloran  fays,  that  the 
Jrith  ‘  appear  to  hav.e  been,  from  the  moil  remote  antiquity,  a  polifhed 
people,  and  that  with  propriety  they  may  be  called,  the  Fathers  of  Let¬ 
ters.’  We  are  even  told,  that  Egypt  received  arts  and  letters  from  Niulus 
the  Phoenician,  who  is  reprefented  as  the  great  anceflor  of  the  Irilh  na¬ 
tion,  But  thefe  accounts  are  confidered  by  many  as  fabulous ;  and  it  has 
been  utflerved,  that  no  literary  monuments  have  yet  been  difcovered  in 
Ireland  earlier  than  the  introduction  of  Chriftianiry  into  this  country  ; 
and  th  t  the  evidence  of  any  tranfaeflion  previous  to  this  period,  rells  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  credit  of  Chriflian  writers,  and  their  collections  from  old 
poets,  or  their  trapferipts  of  records  deemed  to  have  been  made  in  the 
times  of  Paganifm. 

It  is  Lid,  that  when  St.  Patrick  *  landed  in  Ireland,  he  found  many 
holy  and  learned  Chriflian  preachers  there,  whole  votaries  were  pious  and 
obedient.  Camden  obferves,  that,  ‘  the  Iriflt  fcholars  of  St.  Patrick  pro- 

*  had  fo  notably  in  Chriflianity,  that  in  the  fucceeding  age,  Iieland 

*  wag  termed  SanHorum  P atria  Their  monks  fo  greatly  excelled  in  learn- 

*  ing  and  piety,  th.it  they  fent  whole  flocks  of  tnoft  learned  men  into  all  parts 
‘  of  Europe,  who  were  the  firft  lounders  of  Liectxeu  abbey,  in  Burgun- 

*  dy  ;  or  the  abbey  Bobie,  in  Italy  ;  of  Wirtzburgh,  in  Franconia  ;  St, 
‘  Gall,  in  Switzerland  ;  and  of  Malmlhury,  Lindisfai  ran,  and  many  other 

*  monafleries  in  Britain.’  We  have  alio  the  teflimouy  of  venerable  Bede, 


*■  It  has  been  affirmed,  that  St.  Patrick  was  a  Scotchman;  but  Mr.  O’Halloran  de¬ 
nies  this,  and  fays,  that  ‘it  appears  from  the  moft  authentic  records,  that  Patrick 
wa*  front  Wales.' 
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that  about  the  middle  of  the  feventh  century,  many  nobles,  and  other 
orders  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  retired  from  their  own  country  into  Ire¬ 
land,  either  for  inftrudion,  or  .for  an  opportunity  of  living  in  mona- 
fleries  of  dricfer  dilcipline:  and  that  the  Scots  (as  he  ftyles  the  Irifli) 
maintained  them,  taught  them,  and  furniflied  them  with  books,  without 
fee  or  reward ;  ‘  a  mod  honourable  tetlimony,’  fays  lord  Lytrleton,  ‘  not 
‘  only  to  the  learning,  but  likewife  to  the  hofpital'ny  and  bounty  of  that 
‘  nation.’  Dr.  Leland  remarks  that  a  conflux  of  foreigners  to  a  retired 
ifland,  at  a  time  when  Europe  was  in  ignorance  and  confulion,  gave  pe¬ 
culiar  luilre  to  this  feat  of  learning :  nor  is  it  improbable  or  furprifing, 
that  feven  thoufand  fludents  dudied  at  Armagh,  agreeable  to  the  accounts 
of  Irifli  writers,  though  the  leminary  of  Armagh  was  but  one  of  thole 
numerous  colleges  created  in  frelarfd. 

In  modern  times,  the  Irifli  have  alio  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  the  re¬ 
public  of  letters.  Archbifliop  Ufher  docs  honour  to  literature  itfelf. 
Dean  Swift,  who  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  has  perhaps  never  been  equalled 
in  the  walks  of  wit,  humour,  and  firiire.  The  fprightlincfs  of  Farquhar’s 
wit  is  well  known  to  all  lovers  of  the  drama.  And  among  the  men  of 
didinguifhed  genius  whom  Ireland  has  lately  produced,  may  alio  be  par¬ 
ticularly  mentioned  dr  Richard  Steele,  billiop  Berkley,  Parnel,  Sterne, 
and  Goldfmith. 

University.]  Ireland  confams  but  one  univerdty,  which  is  deno¬ 
minated  Trinity-college.  It  condds  of  two  fquares,  in  the  whole  of  which 
are  thirty-three  buildings,  of  eight  rooms  each.  Three  tides  of  one  of 
the  fquares  are  of  brick,  and  the  fourth  is  a  very  fuperb  library,  but  be¬ 
ing  built  of  bad  done,  it  is  unfortunately  mouldering  away.  The  inlide  is 
beautiful  and  commodious,  and  embellilhed  with  the  buds  of  feveral  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  worthies.  A  great  part  of  the  books  on  one  fide  were 
collected  by  archbidiop  Udier,  who  was  one  of  the  original  members  of 
this  body,  and  the  mod  learned  man  it  ever  produced.  The  new  fqnare, 
three  ddes  of  which  have  been  built  more  than  twenty  years,  by  par¬ 
liamentary  bounty,  and  from  thence  called  Parliament  Square,  is  of  hewn 
done  ;  and  the  front  of  it,  next  the  city  of  Dublin,  is  ornamented  with 
pila  tires,  fedoon?,  &c.  The  provod’s  houfe  has  an  elegant  little  front, 
entirely  of  Portland  done.  The  chapel  is  a  very  mean  ftrudure,  as  is  ail'* 
the  old  hall,  wherein  college  exercii'es  are  performed  ;  but  the  new-hall, 
in  which  the  members  of  thecollege  dine,  is  a  fair  and  large  room.  In 
their  mufeum,  is  a  fet  of  figures  in  wax  reprefenting  females  in  every 
date  of  pregnancy.  They  are  done  upon  real  Ikelemns,  and  are  the  la¬ 
bours  of  almod  a  whole  life  of  a  French  artid. 

This  feminary  was  founded  and  endowed  by  queen  Elizabeth ;  but  the 
original  foundation  confided  only  of  a  provoil,  three  fellows,  and  three 
fcholars  ;  which  has,  from  time  to  time,  been  augmented  to  twrntv-two 
fellows,  feventy  fchol>rs,  and  thirty  fizers.  However,  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  dudents  is  at  prefent  about  four  hundred  ;  who  are  of  three  el  ides, 
fellow-commoners,  penfioners,  and  dzers  or  iervitors.  Of  the  fell  ws, 
feven  are  called  feniors,  and  the  annual  income  of  each  of  thefe  is  about 
feven  hundred  pounds.  The  provoiUhip  is  luppofed  to  be  worth  three- 
thoufand  pounds  a  year.  Trinity-college  has  a  power  of  conferring  de¬ 
grees  of  bachelors,  mailers,  and  dodors,  in  all  the  arts  and  faculties. 
The  vifitors  $re,  the  chancellor. or  vice-chancellor,  and  the  archbidiop  of 
.  Dublin, 
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Antiquities  and  curiosities,  1  I  have  already  mentioned  the 
Natural  and  artificial.  J  wolf-dogs  in  Ireland.  The  Irifli 
gof-hawks  and  ger-falcons  are  celebrated  for  their  drape  and  beauty.  The 
Etoofe-deer  is  thought  to  have  been  formerly  a  native  of  this  ifland,  their 
horns  being  fomerimes  dug  up  of  fo  great  a  fize,  that  one  pair  has  been 
found  near  eleven  feet  from  the  tip  of  the  right  horn  to  the  tip  of  the 
left ;  but  the  greatefl  natural  curiofity  in  Ireland  is  the  Giant’s  Caufeway 
in  the  county  of  Antrim,  about  eight  miles  from  Colerain,  which  is  thas 
deferibed  by  Dr.  Pococke,  late  bilhop  of  Offory,  a  celebrated  traveller 
and  antiquary.  He  fays,  1  that  he  meafured  the  moll  wefterly  point  at 
high-water,  to  the  diflance  of  360  feet  from  the  cliff;  but  was  told,  that 
at  low-water  it  extended  60  feet  farther  upon  a  defeent,  till  it  was  loft  in 
the  fea.  Upon  meafuring  the  eaftern  point,  he  found  it  540  teet  from 
the  cliff ;  and  faw  as  much  more  of  it  as  of  the  other,  where  it  winds  to 
the  eaft,  and  is  like  that  loft  in  the  water. 

‘  The  caufeway  is  compofed  of  pillars  rfll  of  angular  fliapes,  from  three 
fides  to  eight.  The  eaftern  point,  where  it  joins  the  rock,  terminates  in 
a  perpendicular  cliff,  formed  by  the  upright  fides  of  the  pillars,  fome  of 
which  are  thirty-three  feet  four  inches  high.  Each  pillar  confifts  of  fe- 
veral  joints  or  ftones,  lying  one  upon  another,  from  fix  inches  to  about 
one  foot  in  thicknefs  ;  and  what  is  very  furprifing,  fome  of  thefe  joints 
are  fo  convex,  that  their  prominences  are  nearly  quarrers  of  fpheres, 
round  each  of  which  is  a  ledge,  which  holds  them  together  with  the 
greateft  firmnefs,  every  ftone  being  concave  on  the  other  fide,  and  fitting 
in  the  exaeleft  manner  the  convexity  of  the  upper  part  of  that  beneath  it. 
The  pillars  are  from  one  to  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  generally  confift  of 
about  forty  joints,  moft  of  which  fcp^rate  very  eafily,  and  one  may  walk 
along  upon  the  tops  of  the  pillars  as  far  as  to  the  edge  of  the  water. 

‘  But  this  is  not  the  moft  fingular  part  of  this  extraordinary  curiofity, 
the  cliffs  themfelves  being  frill  more  furprifing.  From  the  bottom,  which 
is  of  black  ftone,  to  the  height  of  about  fixty  feet,  they  are  divided  at 
'equal  diftsnees  by  ftripes  of  a  reddilh  ftone,  that  refembles  a  cement, 
about  four  inches  in  thicknefs  ;  upon  this  there  is  another  ftratum  of  the 
fame  black  ftone,  with  a  ftratum  five  inches  thick  of  the  red.  Over  this 
is  another  ftratum  ten  feet  thick,  divided  in  the  fame  manner;  then  a 
ftratum  of  the  red  ftone  twenty  feet  deep,  and  above  that  a  ftratum  of 
upright  pillars  :  above  thefe  pil'ars  lies  another  ftratum  of  black  ftones 
tsyenty  feet  high  ;  and,  above  this  again,  another  ftratum  of  upright  pil¬ 
lars,  riling  in  fome  places  to  the  tops  of  the  cliffs,  in  others  not  fo  high, 
and  in  others  again  above  it,  where  they  are  called  the  chimneys.  The 
face  of  thefe  cliffs  extends  about  three  Englifh  miles. 

The  cav'uies,  the  romantic  profpcdls,  cataradls,  and  other  pleafing  and 
’uncommon  natural  objects  to  be  met  with  in  Ireland,  are  too  numerous  to 
be  called  rarities,  and  leveral  pamphlets  have  been  employed  in  deferib- 
ing  them.  As  to  the  artificial  rarities  in  Ireland,  the  chief  are  the  lound 
Pharos,  or  ftone-towers,  found  upon’the  coafts,  and  fuppofed  to  be  built 
by  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  in  their  piratical  inourlions,  who  made  ufa 
of  them  as  ipy  towers  or  barbicans,  liglit-houfes  or  beacons. 

Cijies,  towns,  forts,  and  other  (  Dublin,  the  capital  of  Ire- 
edifices,  public  and  private.  J  land,  is  in  magnitude  and  th« 
number  of  inhabitants,  the  lecond  city  in  the  Britilh  dominions ;  much 
ibom  1  ho  fizc  01  bioekholm,  Copenhagen,  Berlin,  and  lYfarfeilles,  and  is 
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fuppofed  to  contain  near  200,000  inhabitants.  It  is  fituated  270  miles 
north-well  of  London,  and  near  fixty  miles  well  from  Holyhead  in  North 
Wales,  the  ufual  flation  of  the  paffage-veffels  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Dublin  Hands  about  feven  miles  from  the  lea,  at  the  bottom  of 
a  large  and  fpacious  bay,  to  which  it  gives  name,  upon  the  river  Id  Hey, 
which  divides  it  almoft  into  two  equal  part-,  and  is  banked  in  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  city,  on  both  (hies,  which  form  fpacious  and  no¬ 
ble  quays,  where  veflels  below  the  firft  bridge  load  and  unload  before  the 
merchants  doors  and  warehoufes.  A  ltranger,  upon  entering  the  bay  of 
Dublin,  which  is  about  feven  miles  broad,  and  in  ftormy  weather  ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous,  is  agreeably  fuiprifed  with  the  beautiful  proipeef  011 
each  fide,  and  the  diflant  view  of  Wicklow  mountains ;  but  Dublin,  from 
its  low  flotation,  makes  no  great  appearance.  The  increafe  of  Dublin, 
within  thefe  la  if  twenty  years,  is  incredible,  and  it  is  generally  fuppofed 
that  7000  houfes  have  been  added  to  the  city  and  fuburbs  lince  the  reign 
of  queen  Anne.  The  number  of  houfes  in  the  year  1777,  was  17,15  f, 
and  there  have  been  many  new  buildings  ereCted  lince.  This  city,  in  its 
appearance,  bears  a  near  refemblance  to  London.  The  houfes  are  of  brick; 
the  old  ftreets  are  narrow  and  mean,  but  the  new  flreets  are  as  elegant  as 
thofe  of  the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain.  Sackville-tireet,  which  is  l'ome- 
times  called  the  Mall,  is  paiticularlv  noble.  The  houfes  ate  elegant, 
lofty,  and  uniformly  built,  and  a  gravel  walk  runs  through  the  whole  at 
an  equal  diftance  from  the  iides. 

The  river  Liffey,  though  navigable  for  fea-veflets  as  far  as  the  cuflom- 
houfe,  or  centre  of  the  city,  is  but  fmall,  when  compared  with  the 
Thames  of  London.  Over  it  are  two  handfome  bridges,  lately  builr,  of 
Hone,  in  imitation  of  that  at  Weftminiler,  and  there  are  three  others  that 
have  little  to  recommend  them.  Formerly  the  centre  of  Dublin,  towards 
the  cultom-houfe,  was  crowded  and  inconvenient  tor  commercial  pur- 
pofes  ;  but  of  late  a  new  ftreet  has  been  opened,  leading  from  Eifex- 
bridge  to  the  caflle,  where  the  lord  lieutenant  refldes.  A  new  exchange 
has  been  lately  ereCted,  an  elegant  ftruCture  of  white  flone,  richly  em- 
bellilhed  with  femi-columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  a  cupola,  and  other 
ornaments. 

The  barracks  are  pleafantly  fituated  on  an  eminence  near  the  river. 
They  conliit  of  four  large  courts,  in  which  are  generally  quarte  ed  four 
battalions  of  foot,  and  one  regiment  of  horfe  ;  from  hence  the  cafUe  and 
city  guards  are  relieved  daily.  They  are  faid  to  be  the  largeft  and  com¬ 
pleted  buildings  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  being  capable  of  containing  3000 
foot  and  1  coo  horfe. 

The  linen-hall  was  ereCted  at  the  public  expence,  and  opened  in  the 
year  1728,  for  the  reception  of  i'uch  linen  cloths  as  were  brought  to 
Dublin  for  fale,  for  which  there  are  convenient  apartments.  It  is  en¬ 
tirely  under  the  direction  of  the  truflees  for  the  encouragement  of  the  li- 
pen  manufadipry  of  Ireland,  who  are  yompofedof  the  lord  chancellor,  the 
primate,  the  archbifhop  of  Dublin,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  nobility 
&nd  gentry.  '1  his  national  inllitution  is  productive  of  great  advantages, 
by  preventing  many  frauds  which  otherwife  would  be  committed  in  a  ca¬ 
pital  branch  of  trade,  by  \yhich  many  thoufands  are  employed,  and  the 
kingdom  greatly  enriched. 

Stephen’s  Green  is  a  molt  extenflve  fquare,  round  which  is  a  gravel 
yralk  for  near  a  mile.  Here  genteel  company  walk  in  the  evenings,  and 
an  Sundays  after  two  o’clock  j  tvnd  in  fine  vvetuher  ipake  a  very  gay  ap¬ 
pearance. 
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pearance,  Many  of  the  houfes  round  the  green  are  very  {lately,  but  a 
want  of  uniformity  is  obfervable  throughout  the  whole.  Ample  amends 
will  be  made  for  this  defeCI  by  another  fpacious  fquare  near  Stephen’s 
Green,  now  laid  out  and  partly  built.  The  houfes  being  lofty,  uniform, 
and  carried  on  with  ftone  as  far  as  thefirft  floor,  will  give  the  whole  an  air 
of  magnificence,  not  exceeded  by  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  Britain,  if  we 
except  Bath.  The  ftont  of  Trinity-college,  extending  above  300  feet,  is 
built  of  Portland  ftone  in  the  fined  tafte. 

The  pa  liament  houfe  was  begun  in  1729,  and  finilhed  in  1739,  at  t^ie 
expence  of  40,0001.  This  fuperb  pile  is  in  general  of  the  Ionic  order, 
and  is  at  this  day  juflly  accounted  one  of  the  foremofl  architectural  beau¬ 
ties.  The  portico  in  particular  is,  perhaps,  without  parallel ;  the  inter¬ 
nal  parts  have  aifo  many  beauties,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  building 
is  lighted,  has  been  much  admired.  But  one  of  the  greatelt  and  mod 
laudable  undertakings  that  this  age  can  boad  of,  is  the  building  a  done 
wall  about  the  breadth  of  a  moderate  dreet,  and  of  a  proportionable  height, 
and  three  miles  in  length,  to  confine  the  channel  of  the  bay,  and  to  {helter 
veffels  in  dormy  weather. 

The  civil  government  of  Dublin  is  by  a  lord-mayor,  &c.  the  fame  as 
in  London.  Every  third  year,  the  lord-mayor,  and  the  twenty-four  com¬ 
panies,  by  virtue  of  an  old  charter,  are  obliged  to  perambulate  the  city, 
and  its  liberties,  which  they  call  riding  the  Franchifes.  Upon  this  oc- 
calion  the  citizens  vie  with  each  other,  in  diew  and  odentation,  which 
is  fometimes  productive  of  difagreeable  confequences  to  many  of  their 
families.  In  Dublin  there  are  two  large  theatres,  that  are  generally 
well  filled,  and  which  ferve  as  a  kind  of  nurfery  to  thofe  in  London. 
In  this  city  are  18  paridi  churches,  8  chapels,  3  churches  for  French, 
and  1  for  Dutch  proteftants,  7  prefbyterian  meeting  houfes,  1  for  me- 
thodifts,  2  for  quakers,  and  16  Roman  catholic  chapels.  A  royal  hof- 
pital,  like  that  at  Cheli'ea,  for  invalids ;  a  lying-inn  hofpital,  with  gar¬ 
dens,  built  and  laid  out  in  the  fineft  tafte  ;  an  hofpital  for  lunatics, 
founded  by  the  famous  Dean  Swift,  who  himfelf  died  a  lunatic;  and 
fundry  other  hofpitals  for  patients  of  every  kind.  Some  of  the  churches 
have  been  lately  rebuilt,  and  others  are  rebuilding  in  a  more  elegant 
manner.  And,  indeed,  whatever  way  a  ftranger  turns  himfelf  in  this 
cirv,  he  will  perceive  a  fpirit  of  elegance  and  magnificence  ;  and  if  he 
extends  his  view  over  the  whole  kingdom,  he  will  conclude  that  works  of 
ornament  and  public  utility  in  Ireland,  almofi  keep  pace  with  thofe 
ereCling,  great  as  they  are,  over  the  different  parts  ot  Great  Britain. 
For  it  mult  be  acknowledged,  that  no  nation  in  Europe,  comparatively 
fpeaking,  has  expended  fuch  fums  as  the  grants  of  the  Iriffi  parliament, 
which  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  the  life  and  foul  of  whatever  is 
carried  on  ;  witnefs  the  many  noble  erections,  churches,  hofpitals, 
bridges ;  the  forming  of  harbours,  public  roads,  canals,  and  other 
public  and  private  undertakings. 

It  has,  however,  been  matter  of  furprife,  that  with  all  this  fpirit  of 
national  improvement,  few  or  no  good  inns  are  to  be  met  with  in  Ire¬ 
land.  In  the  capital,  which  may  be  claffed  among  the  fecond  order  of 
cities  in  Europe,  there  is  not  one  inn  which  dclerves  that  name.  This 
mav,  in  fome  meafure,  be  accounted  for  by  the  long,  and  fometimes 
dangerous  paffige  from  Chefier  and  Holyhead  to  Ireland,  which  prevents 
the  gentry  of  England,  with  their  families,  from  vifiting  that  ifland  3 
but  as  it  is  now  propofed  to  make  turnpike  rofids  to  Fortpatiigk  in  Scot- 


land,  from  whence  *the  paflage  is  (hort  and  f.tfe,  the  roads  of  Ireland, 
may  by  this  m:  ans  become  more  frequented,  efpeciaily  when  the  rural 
beauties  of  that  kingdom  are  more  generally  known.  For  though  in 
England,  France,  and  Italy,  a  traveller  meets  with  views  the  moft 
luxuriant  and  rich,  he  is  fometimes  cloyed  with  a  famenefs  that  runs 
th  rough  the  whole  :  but  in  thofe  countries  of  North  Britain  and  Ireland, 
the  rugged  mountains,  whofe  tops  look  down  upon  the  clouds,  the  ex- 
tenlive  lakes,  enriched  with  bufhy  illands,  the  cavities,  glens,  cataradls, 
the  numerous  feathered  creation,  hopping  from  cliff  to  cliff,  and  other 
plealing  and  uncommon  natural  objects,  that  frequently  prefent  them- 
felvcs  in  various  forms  and  fliapes,  have  a  wonderful  etiedl  upon  the 
imagination,  and  are  plealing  to  the  fancy  of  every  admirer  of  nature, 
however  rough  and  unadorned  with  artificial  be.tutie-. 

Cork  is  defervedly  reckoned  the  fecond  city  in  Ireland,  in  magnitude, 
riches,  and  commerce.  It  lies  129  miles  fouth-weft  of  Dublin,  and 
contains  above  8qoo  houfes.  Its  haven  is  deep,  and  well  flickered  from 
all  winds ;  but  frnall  vefllls  only  can  come  up  to  the  city,  which  Hands 
about  feven  miles  up  the  river  Lee.  This  i  -  the  chief  port  of  merchants 
in  the  kingdom  ;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  more  beef,  tallow,  and  butter 
(hipped  off  here,  than  in  all  the  other  ports  of  Ireland  put  together. 
Hence  there  is  a  great  refort  of  (hips  to  this  port,  particularly  of  thofe 
bound  from  Great  Britain  to  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and  all  the  Caribbee 
iflands,  which  put  in  here  to  victual  and  complete  their  lading.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  there  were  1 1  churches  in  Cork, 
though  there  are  now  only  feven,  and  yet  it  has  ever  fince  that  time  been 
efteemed  a  thriving  city ;  but  it  mud  be  obferved,  that  befide  the 
churches,  there  are  at  this  time  fix  mafs-houfes,  two  diflenting  mceting- 
houfes,  another  for  quakers,  and  a  chapel  for  French  proteft.mts.  Kin* 
fale  is  a  populous  and  ftrong  town,  with  an  excellent  harbour,  and  con* 
fiderable  commerce  and  (hipping  :  and  it  is,  moreover,  occafionally  a 
ftation  for  the  navy  royal ;  for  which  end  this  port  is  f  urniftied  with  pro¬ 
per  naval  officers  and  fforekeepers.  Waterford  is  reckoned  next  to  Cork 
for  riches  and  (hipping,  and  contains  2561  houfes.  It  is  commanded  by 
Duncannon  Fort,  and  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  town  is  a  citadel.  Limerick 
is  a  handfome,  populous,  commercial,  ftrong  city,  it  lies  on  both  tides  the 
Shannon,  and  contains  5257  houfes. 

Belfaft  is  a  large  fea  port  and  trading  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lagen 
water,  where  it  falls  into  Carrickfergus  bay.  Downpatrick  has  a  flou- 
rifhing  linen  manufadfure.  Carticktprgus  (or  Knoekfurgus)  by  fome 
deemed  the  capital  town  of  the  province,  has  a  good  harbour  and  caftle, 
but  little  commerce.  Derry  for  Londonderry,  as  it  is  moft  ufually  called) 
(lands  it:  Lough-Foyl,  is  a  llrong  little  city,  having  linen  manufadiures, 
with  fome  commerce  and  (hipping.  All  this  extreme  north  part  of  Ireland 
is  fituated  fo  near  to  Scotland,  that  they  ate  in  fight  of  each  others  coafis. 
Donegail,  the  county  town  of  the  fame  name  (ottur.vife  called  the  county 
of  Tyrconnel),  is  a  place  of  fome  trade;  as  is  likewife  Ennifkilling. 
All  which  laft  mentioned  places,  and  many  more  (though  lefs  confirierable 
ones),  are  chiefly  and  moft  induftiioufly  employed  in  the  manufadturing  of 
linen  and  linen  thread,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  whole*kingdom,  which, 
by  its  vaft  annual  exportations  of  linen  into  England,  is  enabled  to  pay  for 
the  great  annual  importations  from  England  into  Ireland  :  and  likewife 
to  render  the  money  conftantly  drawn  from  Ireland  into  England,  by  her 
abfentees,  lefs  grievous  to  her.  "1 
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Though  Ireland  contains  no  ftrong  places,  according  to  the  modern  im¬ 
provements  in  fortification,  yet  it  has  fcveral  forts  and  garrifons,  that 
ierve  as  comfortable  fin  ecures  to  military  officers.  The  chief  aie  Lon* 
dondorry  and  Culmore  fort,  Cork,  Limerick,  Linfalc,  Duncannon,  Rois- 
Caftle,  Dublin,  Charlemont,  Galway,  Carrickfergus,  Maryborough,  and 
Athlone.  Each  of  thel'e  forts  are  furnifhed  with  deputy-governors,  un¬ 
der  various  denominations,  who  have  peculiar  provihons  ftom  the  go¬ 
vernment. 

It  cannot  be  pretenJed,  that  Ireland  is  as  yet  furnifhed  with  any  pub¬ 
lic  edifices,  to  compare  with  thole  to  be  found  in  countries  where  love* 
reigns  and  their  courts  refide,  but  it  has  fume  elegant  public  buildings, 
which  do  honour  to  the  tafte  and  public  fpint  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
parliament-houle,  caftle,  Eflex-bridge,  and  feveral  edifices  about  Dublin, 
already  mentioned,  are  magnificent ;  and  elegant  pieces  of  architedtuie, 
and  many  noble  Gothic  churches,  and  other  buildings,  are  to  be  feen  in 
Ireland.  The  Iriffi  nobility,  and  gentry  of  fortune,  now  vie  with  thole 
of  England  in  the  magnificent  ftrufture  of  their  houfes,  and  the  elegance 
of  their  ornaments ;  but  it  would  be  unjuft,  where  there  are^  io  many 
equal  in  tafte  and  magnificence,  to  particularize  any.  In  fpeaking  of  the 
public  buildings  of  this  kingdom,  I  muft  not  forget  the  numerous^  bar¬ 
racks  where  the  foldiers  are  lodged,  equally  to  the  cafe  and  conveniency 
of  the  inhabitants. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  What  I  have  faid  of  England 
under  this  head,  is  in  a  great  meafure  applicable  to  Ireland.  Hei  ex¬ 
ports  are  linen-cloth,  yarn,  lawns,  and  cambrics,  horfes  and  black  cattle, 
beef,  pork,  green  hides,  tanned  leather,  calf  fkins  dried,  tallow,  butter, 
candles,  cheefe,  ox  and  cow-horns,  ox  hair,  horfe-hair,  lead,  copper- 
ore,  herrings,  dried  fifli,  rabbit-fkins  and  turr,  otter-fkins,  goat-lkins, 
falmon,  and  fome  other  particulars ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  exports 
of  Ireland  will  be  great ly  increaled  by  the  late  laws  palled  m  favour  or 
the  trade  of  that  kingdom.  It  is  certain  that  the  Irifh  have  cairied  their 
inland  manufactures,  even  thofe  of  luxury,  to  a  confiderable  height,  and 
that  their  lord-lieutenants,  and  their  courts,  have  of  late  encouraged  thern 
by  their  examples,  and,  while  they  are  in  that  government,  make  ulc  or 

no  other.  . 

Public  trading  companies.]  Of  thefe  I  know  none  in  Ireland,  as 
the  bankers  cannot  be  admitted  as  fuch  :  neither  can  the  Dublin  locitty 
tor  the  encouragement  of  manufadlures  and  commerce,  which  was  in- 


corporated  in  1750.  .............. . ,  - -  - --- 

is  under  as  jufi  and  nice  regulations  as  any  commercial  houle  in  burope. 

Constiiution  and  government.]  Iteland  formerlv  was  only  en¬ 
titled  the  dominions  or  lordfhip  of  Ireland,  and  the  king  s  liyle  iw.  no 
other  than  Dominus  Hibernias,  lord  of  Ireland,  till  the  33d  year  of  king 
Henry  VIII.  when  he  affumed  the  title  of  king,  which  is  recognifed  by 
aft  of  parliament  in  the  faid  reign.  But  as  England  and  Scotland  are  now 
one  and  the  fame  kingdom,  and  yet  differ  in  the  municipal  laws  ;  fo  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland  are  diftinft  kingdoms,  and  yet  in  general  agree  in  their 
laws.  For  after  the  conqueft  of  Ireland  by  king  Henry  II.  the  laws  of 
England  were  received  and  {worn  to  by  the  Iriffi  nation,  afiembled  at  the 
council  of  Lifmore.  And  as  Ireland,' thus  conquered,  planted  and  go¬ 
verned,  continued  in  a  ffate  of  dependence,  it  was  thought  neceffary  that 
it  fhould  conform  to*  and  be  obliged  b fuch  laws  as  the  fupenor  ftate 
thought  proper  to  preferibe.  £ 
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But  this  ftate  of  dependence  being  almoft  forgotten,  and  ready  to  be 
difputed  by  the  Irifh  nation,  it  was  thought  neceffary,  fome  years  ago* 
So  declare  how  that  matter  flood  ;  and  therefore,  by  flatute  6th  of  George 
I.  it  is  declared,  “  that  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  fubordinate 
to,  and  dependent  upon  the  imperial  crown  of  Great  Britain,  as  being  in. 
feparably  united  thereto  }  and  that  the  king’s  majefty,  with  the  confent 
of  the  lords  and  commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  parliament,  hath  power 
to  make  laws  to  bind  the  people  of  Ireland.”  This  determination  of  the 
Britifli  parliament,  was,  however,  far  from  giving  general  fatisfadlion  to 
the  Irifh  nation,  many  of  whom  difputed  the  dependency  of  Ireland  upon, 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  more  than  ever.  After  many  ftruggles, 
feeling  their  own  ftrength  by  means  of  their  volunteer  afl'oeiations^and 
encouraged  and  favoured  by  the  feveral  parties  contending  for  the  admi- 
niftration  in  England,  the  Irifh  obtained,  in  the  year  1732,  a  formal  re. 
peal  of  the  above  galling  flatute.  which  was  confidered  as  a  renunciation 
on  the  part  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  of  every  claim  of  legiflar 
tion  over  Ireland. 

The  conflitution  of  the  Irifh  government,  as  it  flands  at  prefenf,  with 
regard  to  diftributive  juftice,  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  England,, 
A  chief  governor,  who  generally  goes  by  the  name  of  lord  lieutenant,  is 
Cent  over  from  England  by  the  king,  whom  he  reprefents  j  but  his  power 
is  in  fome  meafure  reftrained,  and  in  others  enlarged,  accc''',’"’<r  to  the 
king’s  pleafure,  or  the  exigency  of  the  times.  On  hi?  .tiering  upon 
this  honourable  office,  his  letters,  patent  are  publickly  r  ad  in  the  council, 
chamber ;  and  having  taken  the  ufual  oaths  before  the  lord  chancellor, 
the  fword,  which  is  to  be  carried  before  him,  is  delivered  into  his  hands, 
and  he  is  fcated  in  the  chair  of  ftate,  attended  by  the  lord  chancellor,  the 
members  of  the  privy-council,  the  peers  and  nobles,  the  king  at  arms,  a 
ferjeant  at  mace,  and  other  officers  of  ftate  ;  and  he  never  appears  pub¬ 
lickly  without  being  attended  by  a  body  of  horfe-guards.  Hence,  with 
refpe<3  to  his  authority,  his  train  and  fplendor,  there  is  no  viceroy  in 
Chriftendom  that  comes  nearer  to  the  grandeur  and  majefty  of  a  kin^. 
He  has  a  council  compofed  of  the  great  officers  of  the  crown  ;  namely,  the 
chancellor,  treafurer,  and  fuch  of  the  archbifliops,  bifaopj,  earls,  barons, 
judges,  and  gentlemen,  as  his  majefty  is  pleafed  to  appoint.  The  parli¬ 
ament  here,  as  well  as  in  England,  is  the  fupreme  court,  which  is  con¬ 
vened  by  the  king’s  writ,  and  generally  fits  once  every  year.  It  confills, 
as  in  England,  of  a  houfe  of  lords  and  commons.  Of  the  former,  many 
are  Englifh  or  Britifh  peers,  or  commons  of  Great  Britain  ;  a  few  are 
papifts,  who  cannot  6t  without  being  properly  qualified  ;  and  the  number 
of  commons  amount  to  about  three  hundred.  "Since  the  acceflion  of  hia 
prefent  majefty,  Irifti  parliaments  have  been  rendered  o&enniai.  The  re- 
prefentation  of  the  people  in  the  fenate  of  Ireland,  is  in  many  inftances 
like  that  of  England,  partial  and  inadequate.  As  long  as  a  majority 
of  the  commons  is  compofed  of  members  for  infigmficant  boroughs, 
and  where  a  few  individuals  are  devoted  to  the  felfifh  or  imperious 
will  of  a  ftill  fmaller  number  of  lords  or  abfolute  grandees,  a  fpiric 
df  venality  muft  pervade  the  political  fyftem  through  all  the  departments 
of  ftate,  corrupt  the  reprefentatives,  and  deftroy  the  freedom  of  the  ]e- 
giflative  body.  If  parliaments  were  ftill  more  limited  in  their  duration, 
it  would  be  better  for  the  public,  and  greatly  promo-e  national  prol'perity.- 
The  laws  are  made  by  the  houfe  of  lords  and  commons,  after  which  they 
are  feat  to  England  for  the  royal  approbation  ;  when,  if  approved  of  by 
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Lis  mnjefty  and  council,  they  pafs  the  great  feal  of  England,  and  ate  re» 
turned. 

For  the  regular  diftribution  of  juftice  there  are  alfo  in  Ireland  four  terms 
held  annually  for  the  decifton  of  caufes  ;  and  four  courts  of  juftice,  the 
chancery,  king’s  bench,  common-pleas,  and  exchequer.  The  high  fheriffs 
of  the  feveral  counties  were  formerly  chofen  by  the  people,  but  are  now 
nominated  by  the  lord  lieutenant.  From  this  general  view  it  appears,  that 
the  civil  and  ccclefiaftical  inftitutions  are  almoft  the  fame  in  Ireland  as  in 
England. 

Revenues.]  In  Ireland  the  public  revenue  arifes  from  hereditary  and 
temporary  duties,  of  which  the  king  is  the  truftee,  for  applying  it  to 
particular  purpofes ;  but  there  is  befides  this,  a  private  revenue  ariiing 
from  the  ancient  demefne  lands,  from  forfeitures  for  treafon  and  felony, 
prifage  of  wines,  light-houfe  duties,  and  a  fmall  part  of  the  cafual  reve¬ 
nue,  not  granted  by  parliament  ;  and  in  this  the  crown  has  the  fame  un¬ 
limited  property  that  a  fubjedf  has  in  his  own  freehold.  The  extent  of 
that  revenue  is  perhaps  a  fecret  to  the  public. 

The  revenue  of  Ireland  is  fuppofed  at  prefent  to  exceed  half  a  million 
Sterling,  of  which  the  Jrifh  complain  greatly,  and  juftly,  that  about 
70,0001.  is  granted  in  penfions,  and  a  great  part  to  abfentees.  Very  large 
ftums  are  alfo  granted  by  their  own  parliament  for  more  valuable  purpofes, 
the  improvement  of  their  country  and  civilizing  the  people  ;  fuch  as  the 
Inland  navigation,  bridges,  highways,  churches,  premiums,  proteftant 
fchools,  and  other  particulars,  which  do  honour  to  the  wifdom  and  pa* 
triotifm  of  that  parliament. 

Coins.]  The  coins  of  Ireland  are  at  prefent  of  the  fame  denomina¬ 
tions  and  the  like  fabric  with  thofe  of  England,  only  an  Englifh  {hilling 
patties  in  Ireland  for  thirteen  pence.  What  the  ancient  coins  of  the  Irifli 
were,  is  at  prefent  matter  of  mere  curiofity  and  great  uncertainty. 

Military  strength.]  Ireland  now  maintains  and  pays  a  conliderablc 
body  of  troops,  who  have  been  often  of  Angular  fervice  to  England  ;  and 
the  military  force  of  Ireland  has  been  greatly  increafed  by  the  many  vo¬ 
lunteer  aflociated  companies,  which  have  been  lately’'  formed  in  that  king¬ 
dom.  Thofe  parts  of  Ireland  that  are  moft  uncultivated,  containing  num¬ 
bers  of  inhabitants  that  have  very  little  fenfe  either  of  divine  or  human 
laws,  and  regular  forces  are  abfolutely  neceflary  for  keeping  them  in  or¬ 
der  ;  witnefs  the  late  infurreffions  of  the  Whireboys,  and  other  banditti, 
who  were  inftigated  by  their  priefts ;  though  it  muff  be  confefted,  that 
many  of  the  common  people  in  Ireland  have  laboured  under  fuch  opprei- 
fions  as  afforded  them  juft  grounds  for  difeontent.  It  does  not  however 
appear  that  the  bulk  of  the  Irifli  Catholics  are  fond  of  a  revolution  in  go¬ 
vernment,  as  few  or  none  of  them  joined  Thurot  in  his  defeent  upon  Car- 
rickfergus,  or  took  any  part  with  the  Pretender  in  the  lall  rebellion. 

Order  of  St.  Patrick.]  This  order  was  inflituted  February  5,  and 
the  inftailation  of  the  firft  knights  was  performed  on  the  Fftb  of  March, 
1783.  It  conflfls  of  the  Sovereign  and  fifteen  other  knights  companions. 
The  lord- lieutenants  of  Ireland  for  the  time  being  officiate  as  grand-maf- 
ter  of  the  order,  and  the  arebbifliop  of  Armagh  is  the  prelate,  the 
archbifliop  of  Dublin  the  chancellor,  and  the  dean  of  St.  Patrick  the  re- 
gifter  of  the  order.  The  knights  are  inftalled  in  the  cathedral  of  Sr.  Pa¬ 
trick,  Dublin.  Their  robes  are  fplendid,  and  the  badge  is  three  crowns 
united  together  on  a  crofs,  with  the  motto  round  9uisfcparal>if,  1783? 
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faflened  by  an  Infh  harp,  to  the  crown  imperial,  A  ftar  of  eight  points 
encircles  it  on  the  coat. 

History.]  The  hiftory  of  Ireland  has  bren  carried  to  a  very  remote  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  may,  with  greater  jo ftice  than  that  of  any  other  country,  be 
diilinguifhed  into  the  legendary  and  authentic.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
an  Ulfter  prince  boafted  to  the  pope  of  an  uninterrupted  lucceflion  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety-leven  kings  of  Ireland,  to  the  year  117c.  Even  the 
more  moderate  Irifh  antiquaries  carry  their  hiftory  op  to  about  500  years 
before  the  Chriftian  sera,  at  which  tune  they  affert,  that  a  colony  of  Scy¬ 
thians,  immediately  from  Spain,  fettied  in  Ireland,  and  introduced  the 
Phoenician  language  and  let  ers  into  this  country ;  and  that  however  it 
might  have  been  peopled  ltill  earlier  from  Gaul  orBrita'n,  yet  Heber, 
Hereinon,  and  1th,  the  fons  of  Milefius,  gave  a  race  of  kings  to  the  lridi, 
diftinguilhed  from  their  days  by  the  names  of  Gadelians  and  Scuits,  or 
Scots.  But  as  our  limits  will  not]permif  us  to  enlarge  on  the  dark  and 
contefted  parts  of  the  Irifh  hiftory,  we  fhall  only  obferve,  that  it  was  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  that  the  great  apoitle  of  Ireland,  St.  Pa¬ 
trick,  was  employed  in  the  propagation  of  Chriftianity  in  t h : s  country, 
though  there  had  been  Chriftian  milfionaries  here  long  before,  by  whofe 
means  it  had  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  among  the  inhabitants  of  Ire¬ 
land.  After  this  period,  Ireland  was  occafionally  invaded  by  the  Saxon, 
kings  of  England  ;  but  in  the  year  795  and  798  the  Danes  and  Nor¬ 
mans,  or,  as  they  mere  called,  the  Ealierling-,  invaded  the  coafts  of  Ire¬ 
land,  and  were  the  fir  ft  who  eredied  (tone  edifices  in  that  kingdom.  The 
common  habitations  of  the  Irifh,  till  that  time,  were  hurdles  covered 
with  ftraw  and  rulhes,  and  but  very  few  of  folid  timber.  The  natives  de¬ 
fended  themfelves  bravely  againft  rhe  Eal'terlings,  who  built  Dublin,  Wa¬ 
terford,  Limerick,  Wexford,  and  Cork  ;  but  they  refided  chiefly  at  Dub¬ 
lin,  or  in  its  neighbourhood,  which,  by  the  old  Irifh,  was  called  Fingal, 
or  the  Land  of  Strangers.  The  natives,  about  the  year  962,  feem  to  have 
called  to  their  afliftance  the  Anglo-Saxon  king  Edgar,  who  had  then  a 
confiderable  maritime  power  ;  and  this  might  have  given  occafion  for  his 
clergy  to  call  him  king  of  great  part  of  Ireland.  It  is  certain  that  Dub¬ 
lin  was  about  that  time  a  flourifhing  city,  and  that  the  native  Irifh  gave 
the  Eafterlings  feveral  defeats,  though  fupported  by  their  countrymen 
from  the  continent,  the  ifle  of  Man,  and  the  Hebrides. 

In  the  twelth  century,  Henry  the  Second  of  England  formed  a  defign 
of  annexing  Ireland  to  his  dominions.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  induced  to 
this  by  the  provocation  he  had  received  from  fome  of  the  Irifh  chieftains, 
who  had  afforded  confiderable  afliftance  to  his  enemies.  His  defign  was  pa¬ 
tronized  by  the  pope,  and  a  fair  pretext  of  attacking  Ireland  offered  about 
the  year  1168.  Dermot  Mac  Murrough,  king  of  Leinfler,  and  an  op- 
preffive  tyrant,  quarrelled  with  all  his  neighbours,  and  carried  off  the  wife 
of  a  petty  prince,  O’Roirk.  A  confederacy  being  formed  againft  him, 
under  Roderic  O’Connor  (who  it  feems  was  the  paramount  king  of  Ireknd) 
he  was  driven  from  his  country,  and  took  refuge  in  the  court  of  Henry  II. 
who  promifed  to  reftore  him,  upon  taking  an  oath  of  fidelity'  to  the  crown 
of  England  for  himfelf,  and  all  the  petty  kings  depending  on  him,  who 
were  very  numerous.  Henry*,  who  was  then  in  France,  recommended  Mac 
Dermot’s  caufe  to  the  Er.glifh  barons,.  and  particularly  toStrongbow,  earl 
nf  Pembroke,  Robert  Fitz  Stephen,  and  Maurice  Fitz  Gerald.  Tnofe 
noblemen  undertook  the  expedition  upon  much  the  fame  principles  as  the 
Norman  aad  Breton  lords  did  the  conqueft  of  England  under  William  I. 
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and  Strongbow  was  to  marry  Mac  Dermot’s  daughter  Eva.  In  1 169,  the 
adventurers  reduced  the  town  of  Wexford  and  Waterford;  and  the  next 
year  Strongbovv  ai living  with  a  llrong  reinforcement,  his  marriage  was 
celebrated. 

The  defcendants  of  the  Danes  continued  flill  pofTeffedof  Dublin,  which 
after  iome  ineffectual  oppofition  made  by  king  O’Connor,  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  the  Englifh  foldiers  ;  but  Mac  Turkil,  the  Da  nil'll  king, 
efcaped  to  his  {hipping.  Epon  the  death  of  Dcrmor,  Henry  iL,  became 
jealous  of  earl  Smngbow,  ieized  upon  his  eflate  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  recalled  his  fubjeds  from  Ireland.  The  Irilli  about  the  fame  time,  to 
the  amount  of  above  60,000,  belieged  Dublin,  under  king  O’Connor; 
but  though  all  Strcngbow’s  Irifh  friends  and  allies  had  now  left  him,  and 
the  city  was  reduced  to  great  extremity,  he  forced  the  Irifh  to  raife  the 
fiege  with  great  lot's ;  and  going  over  to  England,  he  appealed  Henry  by 
i wearing  fealty  to  him  and  his  heirs,  and  refigning  into  his  hand  all  the 
Irifh  cities  and  forts  he  held.  During  Strongbow’s  abience,  Mac  T  uikil 
returned  with  a  great  fleer,  attempted  to  retake  the  city  of  Dublin,  but 
was  killed  at  the  hege  ;  and  in  him  ended  the  race  ol  the  Eafterling  princes 
in  Ireland. 

In  1172,  Henry  II.  attended  by  400  knights,  4000  veteran  foldiers, 
and  the  flower  of  his  Engiiflt  nobility,  landed  near  Waterford  ;  and  not 
only  all  the  petty  princes  of  Ireland,  excepting  the  king  of  Ulfler,  but 
the  great  king  Roderic  O’Connor,  fubmittiug  to  Henry,  who  pretended 
that  O’Connor’s  lubmiffion  included  that  of  Ulfler,  and  that  con lcquently 
he  was  the  paramount  fovereign  of  Ireland.  Be  that  as  it  will,  he  affeded 
to  keep  a  magnificent  court,  and  held  a  parliament  at  Dublin,  where  he 
parcelled  out  the  elhtes  of  Ireland,  as  William  the  Conqueror  had  done 
in  England,  to  his  Euglifn  nobility.  He  then  fettled  a  civil  adminiftra- 
tion  at  Dublin,  as  nearly  as  poffible  to  that  of  England,  to  which  he  re¬ 
turned  in  1173,  having  fir  ft  fettled  an  Englifli  colony  from  Briftol  in  Dub¬ 
lin,  with  all  the  liberties  and  free  cultoms,  fay  their  charters,  which  the 
citizens  of  Briftol  enjoyed.  From  that  time  Dublin  began  to  flourifh.— — 
Thus  the  conqueft  of  Ireland  was  effected  by  the  Englifli,  almoft  with  as 
much  eafe  as  that  of  Mexico  was  by  the  Spaniards;  and  for  much  the 
lame  reafons,  the  rude  and  unarmed  Rate  of  the  natives,  and  the  differ¬ 
ence?  that  prevailed  among  their  princes  or  leaders. 

Henry  gave  the  title  of  lot d  of  lteland  to  his  foil  John,  who,  in  1 1  85, 
went  over  in  perfon  to  Ireland ;  but  John  and  his  giddy  Norman  courtiers 
made  a  very  ill  ule  of  their  power,  and  rendered  thsrofelves  hateful  to  the 
Irifh,  who  were  otherwile  very  vvtlldifpofed  towards  the  Englifli.  Richaid 
I.  was  too  much  takeu  up  with  the  crulades  to  pay  any  great  regard  to  the 
affairs  of  Ireland  ;  but  king  John,  after  his  accellion,  made  amends  tor 
his  former  behaviour  towards  the  Irifh.  Ele  enlarged  his  father  s  plan  of 
introducing  into  Ireland  Englifli  law's  and  officers,  and  he  erected  that  pait 
of  the  provinces  of  Lcinfter  and  Munfter,  which  was  within  the  Englifli 
pale,  into  twelve  counties.  I  find,  fiowever,  that  the  defcendants  of  the 
ancient  princes  in  other  places  paid  him  no  more  than  a  nominal  lubjedion. 
They  governed  by  their  old  Brehon  laws,  and  exercifed  all  ads  of  iove- 
reigntv  within  their  own  ftates  ;  and  indeed -this  was  pretty  much  the  cafe 
fo  late'  as  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  unfettled  reign  of  Henry  lit.  his 
wars  and  captivity,  gave  the  Irifh  a  very  mean  opinion  of  the  Englifli  go¬ 
vernment  during  his  reign ;  but  they  feem  to  have  continued  quiet  unde, 
his  fon  Edward  I.  Gavefton  the  famous  favourite  ol  Edward  II.  ac¬ 
quired 
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qnired  great  credit  while  he  a£fed  as  lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  but  the  fuc- 
eeffes  of  the  Scotch  king,  Robert  Bruce,  had  almoft  proved  fatal  to  the 
Englifh  intereft  in  Ireland,  and  fuggefted  to  the  1 1  ifh  the  idea  of  transfer¬ 
ring  their  allegiance  from  the  kings  of  England  to  Edward  Bruce,  king 
Robert’s  brother.  That  prince  accordingly  invaded  Ireland,  where  he 
gave  repeated  defeats  to  the  Englifh  governors  and  armies ;  and  being  fup- 
ported  by  his  brother  in  perfon,  he  was  a&ually  crowned  king  at  Dun¬ 
dalk,  and  narrowly  miffed  being  mafter  of  Dublin.  The  younger  Bruce 
feems  to  have  been  violent  in  the  exercife  of  his  fovereiguty,  and  he  was 
at  laft  defeated  and  killed  by  Bermingham,  the  Englifh  genera!.  After 
this  Edward  II.  ruled  Ireland  with  great  moderation,  and  paffed  feveral 
excellent  a£Is  with  regard  to  that  country. 

But  during  the  minority  of  Edward  III.  the  commotions  were  again  re¬ 
newed  in  Ireland,  and  not  fupprelled  withoutgre.it  lofs  and  difgrace  on  the 
fide  of  the  Englifh.  In  1333  a  rebellion  broke  our,  in  which  the  Englifh 
inhabitants  had  no  inconliderable  fliare.  A  fuccellion  of  vigorous,  brave 
governors,  at  lalf  quieted  the  infurgents  ;  and  about  the  year  1361,  prince 
Lionel,  fon  to  Edward  III.  having  married  the  heirefs  ofUlfler,  was  lent 
over  to  govern  Ireland,  and,  if  polfible,  to  reduce  its  inhabitants  to  an  en¬ 
tire  conformity  with  the  laws  of  England.  In  this  he  made  a  great  pro- 
grefs,  but  did  not  entirely  accomplifh  it.  It  appears,  at  this  time,  that 
the  Irifli  were  in  a  very  flourifliing  condition,  and  that  one  of  the  gi  eateft 
grievances  they  complained  of  was,  that  the  Englifh  fent  oyer  men  of 
mean  birth  to  govern  them.  In  1394,  Richard  II.  finding  that  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  his  defpotic  fchemes  in  England  mull;  be  abortive  without  far¬ 
ther  fupport,  palled  over  to  Ireland  with  an  army  of  34.000  men,  well 
armed  and  appointed.  As  he  made  no  ufe  of  force,  the  Irifli  looked  upon 
his  prefence  to  be  a  high  compliment  to  their  nation,  and  admired  the 
magnificence  of  his  court.  Richard,  on  the  other  hand,  courted  them  by 
all  the  arts  he  could  employ,  and  beflowed  the  honour  of  knighthood  on 
their  chiefs.  In  lliort,  he  behaved  fo  as  entirely  to  win  their  affetftions. 
But  in  1399,  after  having  afled  in  a  very  defpotic  manner  in  England, 
he  undertook  a  frefh  expedition  to  Ireland,  to  revenge  the  death  of  his 
lord  lieutenant  the  earl  of  March,  who  had  been  killed  by  the  wild  Irifli. 
His  army  again  flruck  the  natives  with  conflernation,  and  they  threw  them- 
felves  upon  his  mercy.  It  was  during  this  expedition,  that  the  duke  of 
Lancafter  landed  in  England  ;  and  Richard,  upon  his  return,  finding 
himfelf  deferted  by  his  Englifh  fubjects  on  account  of  his  tyranny,  and 
that  he  could  not  depend  upon  the  Irifli,  i'urrendered  his  crown  to  his 
rival. 

The  Irifh,  after  Richard’s  death,  flill  retained  a  warm  afteftion  for  the 
houfe  of  York  ;  and  upon  the  revival  of  that  family’s  claim  to  the  crown, 
embraced  its  caufe.  Edward  IV.  made  the  earl  of  Defmond  lord  lieute¬ 
nant  of  Ireland  for  his  fervices  againft  the  Ormond  party  and  other  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter,  and  he  was  the  firji  Irljh  chieftain 
that  obtained  this  honour.  Even  the  acceflion  of  Henry  VII.  to  the 
crown  of  England  did  not  reconcile  the  Irifli  to  his  title  as  duke  of  Lan- 
cafter  ;  and  therefore  readily  joined  Lambert  Simnel,  who  pretended  to 
be  the  eldeft  lbn  of  Edward  IV.  but  for  this  they  paid  dear,  being  defeated 
in  their  attempt  to  invade  England,.  This  made  them  fomewhat  cautious 
at  firft  of  joining  Perkin  Warbeck,  notwithftanding  his  plaulible  pretences 
to  be  the  duke  of  York,  fecond  fon  of  Edward  1VT  He  was,  however,  at 
laft  recogniltd  as  king  by  the  Irifli ;  and  in  the  preceding  pages,  under  the 
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hiftory  of  England,  the  reader  may  learn  the  event  of  his  pretenlicin*, 
Henry  behaved  with  moderation  towards  his  favourers,  and  was  contented 
w  ith  requiring  the  Irifh  nobility  to  take  a  frefn  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  go¬ 
vernment.  This  lenity  had  the  defired  effedf  during  the  adminiftration  of 
the  two  ea  Is  of  Kildare,  the  earl  of  Surry,  and  the  earl  of  Ormond. 
Henry  VIII.  governed  Ireland  by  lupporting  its  chiefs  againtl  each  other, 
but  they  were  tampered  with  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  upon  which 
Henry  mads  his  natural  fun,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  his  lord  lieutenant. 
This  did  not  prevent  the  Irifh  from  breaking  out  into  rebellion  in  the  year 
1540,  under  Fitz  Gerald,  who  had  been  lord  deputy,  and  was  won  over  by 
the  emperor,  but  was  at  laft  hanged  at  Tyburn.  After  this  the  houfe  of 
Auftr'a  found  their  account  in  their  quarrels  with  England,  to  form  a 
flrong  1  arty  among  the  Irifh. 

About  the  year  15.12,  James  V.  king  of  Scotland,  formed  feme  pre¬ 
tentions  on  the  crown  of  Ireland,  and  was  favoured  by  a  flrong  party 
among  the  Irifh  themfelves.  It  is  hard  to  Dy,  had  he  lived,  what  the  con* 
feqjenee  of  his  claim  might  have  been.  Henry  underflood  that  the  Irifh 
had  a  mean  opinion  of  his  dignity',  as  the  kings  of  England  had  hitherto 
affirmed  no  higher  title  than  that  of  lords  of  Ireland.  He  therefore  took 
that  of  king  of  Ireland,  which  had  a  great  effedt  with  the  nativ  e  Irifh,  who 
thought  that  allegiance  was  not  due  to  a  lord  ;  and,  to  fpeak  the  truth,  it 
was  fomewhac  furpr.fing  that  this  expedient  was  not  thought  of  before.  It 
produced  a  mure  petft  dt  fubmiffion  of  the  native  Irifh  to  Henry’s  govern¬ 
ment  than  ever  had  been  known  ;  and  even  O’Neil,  who  pretended  to  be 
fuccellor  to  the  laft  paramount  king  of  Ireland,  fwore  allegiance  to  Henry, 
who  created  him  earl  of  Tyrone. 

The  pope,  however,  and  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Auffria,  by  re¬ 
mitting  money,  and  fumetimes  fending  over  troops  to  the  Irifh,  ftill  kept 
up  their  intereft  in  that  kingdom,  and  drew  from  them  vaft  numbers  of 
men  to  their  armies,  where  they  proved  as  good  foldiersas  any  in  Europe, 
This  created  inexpreffible  difficulties  to  the  Englifh  government,  even  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  Reformation  took 
place  in  the  Engliflu  part  of  Ireland  with  little  or  no  opposition.  The  Irifh 
feem  to  have  been  very  quiet  during  the  reign  of  queen  Mary  ;  but  they 
proved  thorns  in  the  fide  of  queen  Eliz  ibeth.  The  perpetual  difputes  fire 
had  with  the  Roman  catholics,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  gave  her  great 
uneaiinefs  ;  and  the  pope  and  the  houfe  of  Auflria  always  found  new  re- 
fources  againft  her  in  Ireland.  The  Spaniards  pofiefied  themfelves  of 
Kinfale ;  and  the  rebellions  of  Tyrone,  who  baffled  and  outwitted 
her  favourite  general  the  earl  of  Effex,  are  well  known  in  Englifh 
hiftory. 

The  lord  deputy  Mountjoy,  who  fucceeded  EfTex,  was  the  firft  Englifh* 
man  who  gave  a  mortal  blow  to  the  practices  of  the  Spaniards  in  freland,  by 
defeating  them  and  the  Irifh.  before  Kinfale,  and  bringingTyrone  prifoner  to 
England;  where  he  was  pardoned  by  queen  Elizabeth  in  1602.  This  lenity, 
fhewn  to  fuch  an  offender,  is  a  prootof  the  dreadful  appreher.fions  Eliza¬ 
beth  had  from  the  popifn  intereft  in  Ireland.  James  I.  confirmed  the 
pofl  ffions  of  the  Irifh  ;  but  fuch  w’as  the  influence  of  the  pope  and  the 
Spaniards,  that  the  earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel,  and  their  party, 
planned  a  new  rebellion,  and  attempted  to  fcize  the  caftle  of  Dublin  ; 
but  their  plot  being  difeovered,  their  chiefs  fled  beyond  Teas.  They  were 
not  idle  abroad;  for  in  1608  they  inftigated  Sir  Calirn  O’Doghartv  to  a 
frelb  rebellion,  by  promifing  him  fpeedy  fuppiies  of  men  and  money  from 
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$pain.  Sir  Calim  was  killed  in  the  difpute,  and  his  adherehtMvCre  taken 
and  executed.  The  attainders  of  the  L  illi  rebels,  which  p.flcd  in  the 
reigns  of  James  and  Elizabeth,  veiled  in  the  crown  5  1  1,465  acres,  in  the 
feveral  counties  of  Donegal,  Tyrone,  Colerain,  Fermanagh,  Cavan,  and 
Armagh  ;  and  enabled  the  king  to  make  that  proteibuu  plantation  in 
the  North  of  Ireland,  which  now,  from  the  moil  rebellious  province  of 
the  kingdom,  is  the  moll  quiet  and  reformed. 

Thole  prodigious  attainders,  however  juft  and  necelTury  they  might  be, 
operated  fatally  for  the  Englilh  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The  I r i ill  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  in  general,  were  influenced  by  their  priefls  to  hope  not 
only  to  repoflefs  the  lands  of  their  forefathers,  but  to  reftore  the  nopiflt 
religion  in  Ireland.  They  therefore  entered  into  a  deep  and  detellable 
confpiracy  tor  mafiacreingall  the  Englilh  protellants  in  that  kingdom.  In 
this  they  were  encouraged  by  the  unhappy  diffenlrons  that  broke  o  t  be¬ 
tween  the  king  and  his  parliaments  in  England  and  Scotland.  Their 
bloody  plan  being  difeovered  by  the  Englilh  government  at  Dublin,  pre¬ 
vented  that  city  from  falling  into  their  hands.  They,  however,  partly 
executed  in  1641  their  horrid  fcheme  of  maftacre;  but  authors  have  not 
agreed  as  to  the  numbers  who  were  murdered  ;  perhaps  they  have  been 
exaggerated  by  warm  proteftant  writers,  fome  of  whom  have  mounted 
the  number  of  the  fufferers  to  40,000  ;  other  accounts  fpeak  of  10,000 
or  1 2,000,  and  fome  have  even  diminilbed  that  number  *.  What  follow¬ 
ed  in  confequence  of  this  rebellion,  and  the  reduction  of  Ireland  by 
Cromwell,  who  retaliated  the  cruelties  of  the  Irifli  Papifts  upon  them- 
felves,  belongs  to  the  hiftory  of  England.  It  is  certain  that  they 
fmarted  fo  feverely,  that  they  were  quiet  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
His  popifli  fucceflor  and  brother  James  II.  even  after  the  Revolution  took 
place,  found  an  afylum  in  Ireland ;  and  was  encouraged  to  hope,  that, 
by  the  afliftance  of  the  natives  there,  he  might  remount  his  throne  :  but 
be  was  deceived,  and  his  own  pufillanimity  co-operated  with  his  difap- 
pointment.  He  was  driven  out  of  Ireland  by  his  fon-in-iaw,  after  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  the  only  vidtory  that  king  William  ever  gained  in 
perfon  ;  a  vidfor/,  however,  on  which  depended  the  falety  of  the  prote¬ 
ftant  religion,  and  the  liberties  of  the  Britilb  empire.  Had  James  been 
victorious,  he  probably  would  have  been  reinftated  on  the  throne,  and 
nothing  elfe  could  be  expedited  than  that  being  irritated  by  oppoii'tion, 
vidtorious  over  his  enemies,  and  free  from  every  reftraint,  he  would  have 
trampled  upon  all  rights,  civil  and  religious,  and  purlued  more  arbitrary 
defigns  than  before.  The  army  of  William  conlifted  of  36,000  men, 
that  of  James  of  33,000,  but  acfvantageoufly  fltuated.  James,  iris  true, 
fought  at  the  head  of  an  undil'ciplined  rabble:  but  his  French  auxiliaiies 
were  far  from  behaving  as  heroes.  It  muft  be  acknowledged,  however, 
that  he  left  both  the  field  and  the  kingdom  too  foon  for  a  brave  man. 

The  fofeitures  that  fell  to  the  crown,  on  account  ot  the  Irifli  rebellious 
and  the  Revolution,  are  almoft  incredible ;  and  had  the  adts  of  parliament 


*  Mr.  Guthrie’s  account  of  the  numbers  killed  in  the  Irifli  maffacre  is  much  below 
that  generally  given.  Mr.  Hume,  after  enumerating  the  various  barbarities  pradbfed 
by  the  Papilis  upon  the  Protellants,  fays,  “  By  fome  computations,  thole,  who  pe- 
“  rilhed  by  all  thofe  cruelties,  are  made  to  amount  to  an  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two 
“  hundred  thoufand ;  by  the  moft  moderate,  and  probably  the  moll  realonable  ac* 
“  count,  they  muft  have  been  near  40,000.”  Hilt,  of  England,  vol,  vi.  p,  377.  edit. 
,8vo.  1763. 
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which  gave  them  away  been  ftri&ly  enforced,  Ireland  muft  hare  been 
peopled  with  Britifh  inhabitants.  But  many  political  reafons  occurred  for 
not  diiving  the  Irifh  to  defpair.  The  friends  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
protellant  religion  were  fufficiently  gratified  out  of  the  forfeited  eflates. 
Too  many  of  the  Roman  Catholics  might  have  been  forced  abroad  ;  and 
it  was  proper  that  a  due  balance  fhould  be  preferved  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  Proteftant  intereft.  It  was  therefore  thought  prudent  to 
relax  the  reins  of  government,  antfnot  to  put  the  forfeitures  too  rigor- 
ouily  into  execution.  The  experience  of  half  a  century  has  confirmed 
the  wifdom  of  the  above  confideration?.  The  lenity  of  the  meafures  pur- 
fued  in  regard  to  the  Ir  fir  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  great  pains  taken 
for  the  inftruffion  of  their  children,  with  the  progrefs  which  knowledge 
and  the  arts  have  made  in  that  country,  have  greatly  diminifhed  the  popifli 
intereft.  The  fpirit  of  induftry  has  enabled  the  Irifti  to  know  their  own 
ftrebgt'h  and  importance  ;  to  which  fome  accidental  circumllances  have 
concurred.  .All  her  ports  were  opened  for  the  exportation  of  wool  and 
woollen  yarn  to  any  part  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  of  late  years,  a£ls  of  par* 
liament  have  been  made  occafionally  for  permitting  the  importation  of  fait 
beef,  pork,  butter,  cattle,  and  tallow,  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain. 

But  though  fome  laws  and  regulations  had  occafionally  taken  place  fa¬ 
vourable  to  Ireland,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  inhabitants  or  that 
country  laboured  under  confiderable  grievances,  in  confequence  of  fundry 
unjuft  and  injudicious  reltraints  of  the  parliament  of  England  refpe&ing 
their  trade.  Thefe  reftraints  had  injured  Ireland  without  benefiting  Great- 
Britsin.  The  Irifh  had  been  prohibited  from  manufacturing  their  own 
wool,  in  order  to  favour  the  wmollen  manufactory  of  England  :  the  con- 
fequence  of  winch  was,  that;  the  Irifh  wool  was  finugglcd  over  into 
Fiance,  and  the  people  of  that  country  were  thereby  enabled  to  rival  us 
in  mi  w  vjien  manufacture,  and  to  deprive  us  of  a  part  of  that  trade. 
An  embargo  had  alfo  been  laid  on  the  exportation  of  provifions  from  Ire- 
land,  which  had  been  extremely  prejudicial  to  that  kingdom.  .  The  di- 
ftrefies  of  the  Inth  manufacturers,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Great  Britain,  had 
likewif’  been  much  increafed  by  the  confequences  of  the  American  war. 
Thefe  circumftances  occafioned  great  murmuring  in:  Ireland,  and  fome 
attempts  were  made  for  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  kingdom  in 
the  Britifh  parliament,  but  for  lome  time  without  fuccefs :  fora  partiality' 
in  favour  of  the  trade  in  England  prevented  juflice  from  being  done  to 
Ireland.  But  fevcral  incidents,  which  happened  afterwards,  at  length 
operated ”fti ongh  in  favour  of  that  kingdom.  When  a  large  body  of  the 
king’s  troops  had  been  withdrawn  from  Ireland,  in  order  to  be  employed 
in  the  American  war,  a  confiderable  number  of  Irifh  gentlemen,  farmers, 
traders,  and  other  perfons,  armed  and  formed  them f elves  into  volunteer 
companies  and  afibciations,  for  the  defence  of  Ireland  againft  any  foreigft 
invaders.  By  degrees  thefe  volunteer  afibciations  became  numerous  and 
well-dii  iplined  :  and  it  was  foon  difeovered,  that  they  were  inclined  to 
'maintain  their  rights  at  home,  as  well  as  to  defend  themfelves  againft  fo*- 
reign  enemies.  When  thefe  armed  afibciations  became  numerous  and 
formidable,  the  Irifh  began  to  afl’ume  a  higher  tone  than  that  to  which 
thev  had  before  been  accuftomed  :  and  it  was  foon  manifeft,  that  their 
rein  inilranpes  met  with  unufual  attention,  both  from  their  own  parliament 
and  from  that  oi  Great  Britain.  The  latter  on  the  nth  of  May,  1779* 
prclent  d  an  a 'di  ets  to  the  king,  recommending  to  his  majefty’s  moft  fe- 
rious  confidciation  the  diftreflrd  and  impoverifhed  ftate  of  the  loyal  and 
well  deferving  people  of  Ireland,  and  defiling  him  to  direCt  that  there 
0  r  fhould 
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fiiould  be  prepared,  3nd  laid  before  parliament,  fueh  particulars  relative 
to  ihe  trade  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  fhould 
enable  the  national  wifdorn  to  purfue  efieftual  mea fares  lor  promoting  the 
common  flrength,  wealth,  and  commerce  of  his  majesty’s  fubjefts  in  both 
kingdoms.  To  this  addrefs  the  king  returned  a  favourable  anivver  :  and 
in  October,  the  fame  year,  both  houfes  of  the  Irifh  parliament  alio  pre- 
iented  addrefles  to  his  majefty,  in  which  they  decided,  that  nothing  but 
granting  Ireland  a  free  trade  couid  fave  it  from  ruin.  No  withftanding 
which,  it  being  foon  after  fulpefted  by  many  of  the  people  of  that  kingdom, 
that  the  members  of  their  parliament  would  not  exert  themfelves  with  vi¬ 
gour  in  promoting  the  intereds  of  the  nation,  a  very  daring  and  numerous 
tflob  ailembled  before  the  parliament-houfe  in  Dublin,  crying  out  for  a  free 
trade  and  a  Jhort  money-bill.  They  afiaulted  the  members,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  compel  them  to  fwear  that  they  would  fupport  the  intered 
of  their  country  by  voting  for  a  fbort  money-bill;  and  they  demolillied 
the  houfe  of  the  attorney-general.  '  The  tumult  at  length  fubfided ;  and 
two  Iriflt  money-bills,  for  fix  months  only,  were  lent  over  to  England, 
where  they  palled  the  great  feal,  and  were  immediately  returned,  with¬ 
out  any  diffatisfaftion  being  exprefTed  by  government  at  this  limited  grant. 

In  the  mean  time  the  members  of  the  oppofition,  in  the  Englifh  par¬ 
liament,  very  drongly  reprelented  the  neceility  of  an  immediate  attention 
to  the  complaints  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  of  a  compliance  with  their 
wiflies.  The  arguments  on  this  fide  of  the  queftion  were  alfo  enforced  by 
the  accounts  which  came  from  Ireland,  that  the  volunteer  affociaiicns  in 
.that  kingdom  amounted  to  forty  thoufand  men,  unpaid,  lelf-appointed,  ana 
independent  of  government,  well  armed  and  accoutred,  daily  improving  in 
difeipline,  and  which  afterwards  increafed  to  eighty  thoufand.  The  Bri- 
tilh  ministry  appeared  for  fome  time  to  be  undetermined  what  part  they 
fiiould  aft  in  this  important  bufinefs ;  but  the  remembrance  of  the  final 
effefts  of  rigorous  meafures  refpefting  America,  and  the  very  critical  fitu- 
ation  of  Great  Britain,  at  length  induced  the  firft  lord  of  the  treafury  to 
bring  in  fuch  bills  as  were  calculated  to  afford  effectual  commercial  relief 
to  the  people  of  Ireland.  Laws  were  accordingly  palled,  by  which  all 
thofe  afts  were  repealed,  which  had  prohibited  the  exportation  of  woollen 
manufactures  from  Ireland,  and  other  afts  by  which  the  trade  of  that 
kingdom  to  foreign  countries  had  been  reftrained  :  and  it  was  likewife 
enafted  that  a  trade  between  Ireland  and  the  Britilh  colonies  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  the  Weft  Indies,  and  the  Britilh  fettlemcnts  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  fiiould  be  allowed  to  be  carried  on  in  the  fame  manner,  and  fub- 
jeft  to  fimilar  regulations  and  reftriftions,  with  that  carried  on  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  laid  colonies  and  fettlements. 

Thefe  laws  in  favour  of  Ireland  were  received  with  much  joy  and  ex¬ 
ultation  in  that  kingdom  ;  and  the  Irifh  nation,  being  indulged  in  thtir 
requifmous  refpefting  trade,  now  began  alfo  to  aim  at  important  conftitu- 
tional  reformations ;  and  in  various  counties  and  cities  of  Ireland,  the 
right  of  the  Britifli  parliament  to  make  laws  which  fiiould  bind  that  king¬ 
dom,  was  denied  in  public  refolutions.  By  degrees,  the  fpirit  which 
had  been  manifefted  by  the  Irifh  parliament  feemed  a  little  to  fubfide  ;  and 
a  remarkable  inflance  of  this  was,  their  agreeing  to  a  perpetual  mutiny- 
bill,  for  the  regulation  of  the  Irifh  army,  though  that  of  England  had 
always  been  paffed,  with  a  true  conftitutional  caution,  only  from  year  to 
year.  This  was  much  exclaimed  againft  by  fome  of  the  Irifh  patriots  ; 
and  it  is  indeed  not  eafy  to  clear  their  parliament  from  the  charge  of  in- 
confiflency ;  but  this  bill  was  afterwards  repealed,  and  the  commercial 
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advantages  afforded  them  by  late  adls  in  their  favour,  have  greatly  con 
tributea  to  promote  the  profpeiity  of  Ireland.  As  before  oblerved,  by 
the  ndl  repealing  the  ftaiute  of  the  6th  of  George  I.  they  are  now  fully 
and  completely  emancipated  from  the  jurifdidlion  of  the  Britifh  parliament. 
The  appellant  jurifdidlion  of  the  Britifh  houfc  of  peers  in  Irifli  caufes,  was 
likewife  giv  n  up.  But  though  the  Irifh  have  obtained  fuch  great  exten- 
fion  of  the  liberties,  it  is  quefiioned  whether  it  will  terminate  to  their 
country’s  real  advantage  :  their  parties  and  diflenfions  increafe,  and  the 
controverfy  of  England  with  that  kingdom  is  far  from  being  ended  ;  much 
remains  to  effablifh  fuch  a  commercial  and  political  connection  as  will  pro¬ 
mote  he  interefl  and  happ  n--  fs  of  both  countries,  and  make  them  one  great, 
liable,  and  invulnerable  body.  Every  change  of  adminilhration  in  Eng¬ 
land  hath  produced  new  lord  lieutenants  among  them,  but  harmony  and 
confidence  are  not  yet  reflored,  though  the  latedukeof  Rutland’s  adminiflra- 
tion  this  \  ear  .eemed  firmer  than  the  preceding.  However,  in  the  year  1783, 
the  government,  the  nobility,  and  the  people  of  Ireland,  vied  with  each 
ether  in  countenancing  and  giving  an  afylum  to  many  families  of  the  Ge- 
nevefe  who  wete  banifhed  from  their  city,  and  to  others  who  voluntarily 
exiled  thrmfilves  for  the  caufe  ef  liberty,  not  willing  to  fubmit  to  an 
ariftcracy  of  their  own  citizens,  fupported  by  the  fwords  of  France  and 
Sardinia. 

I  might  here  conclude  the  geography  and  hiftory  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ip  uind,  were  it  not  that  the  feveral  fmaller  iflands  are  under  the  allegi¬ 
ance  of  the  crown  of  England  :  and,  having  local  privileges  and  diftinc- 
tions,  could  not  be  comprehended  under  a  more  general  head.  In  treat* 
ing  of  them,  therefore,  I  lhall  deviate  from  my  common  method,  but  ob- 
feive  brevity  as  much  as  the  fubjedt  will  permit. 
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THE  Mona  mentioned  by  Tacitus  wasjthe  ifle  of  Anglefea,  not  this 
ifland.  Some  think  it  takes  its[name  (fromj  the  Saxon  word  Mang 
(or  among),  becaufe  lying  in  S'.  George’s  Channel,  it  is  almoft  at  an  e- 
oual  diftance  from  the  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ;  but 
Mona  fee  ms  to  have  been  a  generical  name  with  the  ancients  for  any  de¬ 
tached  tfiand.  Its  length  from  north  to  fouth  is  rather  more  than  thirty 
miles,  its  breadth  from  eight  to  fifteen  ;  and  the  latitude  of  the  middle 
of  the  ifland  is  fifty-four  degrees  fixteen  minutes  north.  It  is  faid,  that 
on  a  clear  day  thethree  Britannic  kingdoms  may  be  feen  from  this  ifland. 
Ti  e  air  here  is  whchfome,  and  the  climate,  only  making  an  allowance-for 
the  fituation,  pretty  much  the  fame  as  that  in  the  north  of  England,  from 
which  it  does  not  differ  much  in  other  refpedts.  The  hilly  parts  are  bar¬ 
ren,  and  the  champaign  fruitful  in  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  flax,  hemp, 
roots,  and  pulfe,  The  ridge  of  mountains,  which,  as  it  were,  divides 
the  band,  both  protedts  and  fertilizes  the  vailies,  where  there  is  good 
patlurage.  The  better  fort  of  inhabitants  have  good  fizeable  hotfes,  and 
r.  fiVh'U  kind,  which  is  fwift  and  hardy;  nor  are  they  troubled  with  any 
noxious  animals.  Thecoafts  abound  with  fea-fowl ;  and  the  pafiins,  which 
breed  n  yabit-hcles,  are  almoit  a  lump  of  fat,  and  efleemed  very  deli- 
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cious.  It  is  laid  that  this  ifland  abounds  with  iron,  lead,  and  copper 
mines,  though  unwrought ;  as  are  the  quarries  of  marble,  Hate,  and 
fione. 

The  Jfle  of  Man  contains  feventeen  parifties,  and  four  towns  on 
the  fea  coafts.  Caftle-town  is  the  metropolis  of  the  ifland,  and  the  feat 
of  its  government ;  Peele,  which  of  late  years  begins  to  flouriih  ;  Doug¬ 
las  has  the  befl:  market  and  bell  trade  in  the  ifland,  and  is  the  richeft 
and  molt  populous  town,  on  account  of  its  excellent  harbour,  and  its 
fine  mole,  extending  into  the  fea ;  Ramfey  has  likewife  a  confiderabie 
commerce,  on  account  of  its  fpacious  bay,  in  which  fliips  may  ride  fafe 
from  all  winds  excepting  the  north-eafl.  The  reader,  by  throwing  his 
eyes  on  the  map,  may  fee  how  conveniently  this  ifland  is  fituated  for  be¬ 
ing  the  ftorehoufe  of  fmugglcrs,  which  it  was  till  within  thefe  few  years, 
to  the  inexpreffible  prejudice  of  his  majefly’s  revenue  ;  and  this  necefla- 
rily  leads  me  to  touch  upon  the  hiftory  of  the  ifland. 

During  the  time  of  the  Scandinavian  rovers  on  the  feas,  whom  I  have 
before  mentioned,  this  ifland  was  their  rendezvous,  and  their  chief  force 
was  here  collected ;  from  whence  they  annoyed  the  Hebrides,  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  Ireland.  The  kings  of  Man  ate  often  mentioned  in  hiflory; 
and  though  we  have  no  regular  account  of  their  fucceiflon,  and  know  but 
a  few  of  their  names,  yet  they  undoubtedly  were  for  feme  ages  mailers  of 
thofe  feas.  About  th^  year  1263,  Alexander  II.  king  of  Scotland,  a 
fpirited  prince,  having  defeated  the  Danes,  laid  claim  to  the  fuperiority 
of  Man,  and  obliged  Owen  or  John,  its  king,  to  acknowledge  him  as  lord 
paramount.  It  l'eem9  to  have  continued,  either  tributary  or  in  property 
of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  till  it  was  reduced  by  Edward  I.  and  the  kings 
of  England,  from  that  time,  exercifed  the  fuperiority  over  the  ifland  ; 
though  we  find  it  ftill  poffdTed  by  the  pofterity  of  its  Danifli  princes,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III  who  difpoffefled  the  laft  quern  of  the  ifland,  and 
beftowed  it  on  his  favourite,  Montague,  earl  of  Sdilbury.  His  family-ho¬ 
nours  and  eftate  being  forfeited,  Henrv  IV.  beftowed  Man,  and  the  patro¬ 
nage  of  the  bifhoprick,  firft  upon  the  Northumberland  family,  and  thatbe- 
ing  forfeited,  upon  fir  John  Stanley,  whole  pofterity,  the  earls  of  Derby, 
enjoyed  it,  till,  by  failure  of  heirs  male,  it  devolved  upon  the  duke  of 
Athol,  who  married  the  filter  of  the  laft  lord  Derby.  Reafons  of  frate 
rendered  it  neceffary  for  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  to  purchafe  the  cuf- 
toms  and  the  ifland  from  the  Athol  family  ;  and  the  bargain  was  complet¬ 
ed  by  70,0001.  being  paid  to  the  duke  in  1765.  The  duke,  however,  re¬ 
tains  his  territorial  property  in  the  ifland,  though  the  form  of  its  govern¬ 
ment  is  altered  ;  and  the  king  has  now  the  fame  rights,  powers,  and  pie- 
rogatives,  as  the  duke  formerly  enjoyed.  The  inhabitants,  alfo,  retain 
many  of  their  ancient  conftitutions  and  cufloms. 

The  eftablifhed  religion  in  Man  is  that  of  the  church  of  England.  The 
bifliop  of  Sodor  and  Man  enjoys  all  the  fpiritual  rights  and  pre-eminences 
of  other  bifhope,  but  does  not  lit  in  the  Briiifli  houfe  of  peers ;  his  fee 
never  having  been  erefted  into  an  Englilh  barony.  One  oi  the  mofl  ex¬ 
cellent  prelates  who  ever  adorned  the  efpifcopal  character,  was  Dr.  Tho¬ 
mas  Wilfon,  bifhop  of  Man,  who  prefided  over  that  diocefe  upwards  of 
fitty-feven  years,  and  died  in  the  year  175c,  aged  ninety-three.  He  was 
eminently  diftinguifhed  for  the  piety  and  the  exemplarinefs  of  his  life,  his 
benevolence  and  hofpitality,  and  his  unremitting  attention  to  the  happinefs 
«f  the  people  eptrufted  to  his  care,  He  encouraged  agriculture,  eftablilhcd 
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Tchools  for  the  inftruflion  of  the  children  of  the  inhabitants' of  the  ifland, 
tranflatcd  fome  of  his  devotional  pieces  into  the  Manks  language  to  render 
them  more  generally  uieful  to  them,  and  founded  parochial  libraries  in  every 
parifh  in  his  diocefe.  Some  of  his  notions  reipefting  government  and 
church  difeipline  were  not  of  the  rrtoft  liberal  kind  :  but  his  failings  weie 
fo  few,  and  his  virtues  fo  numerous  and  confpicuous,  that  he  was  a  great 
bleffing  to  the  Ifle  of  Man,  and  an  ornament  to  human  nature.  Cardinal 
Fleury  had  fo  much  veneration  for  his  character,  that  our  of  regard  to 
him,  he  obtained  an  order  from  the  court  of  France,  that  no  privateer  of 
that  nation  fhould  ravage  the  file  of  Man. 

The  eccleiiafticsl  government  is  well  kept  up  in  this  ifland,  and  the  liv¬ 
ings’  are  comfortable.  The  language,  which  is  called  the  Manks,  and  is 
fpoken  by  the  common  people,  is  radically  Erie,  or  Irifh,  but  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  other  languages.  The  New  Teftamenf  and  the  Common  Prayer 
Eook  have  been  tranflated  iuto  the  Manks  language.  The  natives,  who 
amount  to  above  20,00c,  are  inoffenflve,  charitable,  and  holpitabie. 
The  better  fort  live  in  {lone  houfes,  and  the  poorer  in  thatched;  and 
their  ordinary  bread  is  made  of  oatmeal.  'Their  produfts  for  exporta¬ 
tion  con  lift  of  wool,  hides,  and  tallow.;  which  they  exchange  with  foreign 
{hipping  for  commodities  they  may  have  oecafion  for  from  other  parts. 
.Before  the  South  promontory  of  Man,  is  a  little  ifland  called  the  Ca  f  of 
Man  :  it  is  about  three  miles  in  circuit,  and  fc^.rated  from  Man  by  a 
channel  about  two  furlongs  broad. 

This  ifland  affords  fome  curiofities  which  may  amufe  an  antiquary. 
They  con  ft  ft  chiefly  of  Runic  fepulchral  inferiptions  and  monuments,  of 
ancient  brafs  daggers,  and  other  weapons  of  that  metal,  and  partly  of 
pure  gold,  which  are  fometimes  dug  up,  and  feem  to- indicate  the  fpkndor 
of  its  ancient  pofleflbrs. 


ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

THIS  ifland  is  fituated  oppofite  the  coaft  of  Hampfhire,  from  which 
it  is  feparated  bv  a  channel,  varying  in  breadth  from  two  to  leven 
miles  :  it  is  ccmfidered  as  patt  of  the  county  of  Southampton,  and  is  within 
the  diocefe  of  Wincheftcr.  Its  greateft  length,  extending  from  eaft  to 
weft,  mea lures  nearly  twenty-three  miles  ;  its  breadth  from  north  to  fouth 
above  thirteen.  The  air  is  in  general  healthy,  particularly  the  fouthern 
^parts  ;  the  foil  is  various,  but  fo  gieat  is  its  fertility,  it  was  many  years 
ago  computed,  that  more  wheat  was  grown  here  in  one  year,  than  could 
be  confirmed  by  the  inhabitants  in  eight :  and  it  is  fappofed  that  its  pre- 
fent  produce,  under  the  great  improvements  of  agriculture,  and  the  ad¬ 
ditional  quantity  of  land  lately  brought  into  tillage,  nns  more  than  kept 
pace  with  the  incrcale  of  population.  A  range  ot  hills,  which  affotds 
fiiie  pa  ft  tire  for  fl\eep,  extends  from  eaft  to  weft,  through  the  middle  of 
the  ifland.  The  interior  parts  of  the  ifland,  as  well  as  its  extremities,  af¬ 
ford  a  great  number  of  beautiful  and  pifturefque  profpe&s,  not  only  in 
the  paftoral,  hut  alfo  in  the  great  and  romantic  ftyle.  Of  thefe  beauties, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Ifland  have  availed  t-hcmfelves,  as  well  in  the  choice 
of  lituation  of  their  houfes,  as  in  their  other  improvements.  Domeftjc 
fevvls.and  poultry  are  bred  here  in  great  numbers ;  the  outward-bound 
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(hips  and  veflels  at  Spithead,  the  Mother-bank,  and  Cowes,  commonly 
furnifhing  themfelves  from  this  ifland. 

Such  is  the  purity  of  the  air,  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  the  landfcapes  of  this  iiland,  that  it  has  been  called  the  gar¬ 
den  of  England ;  it  has  feme  very  fine  gentlemen’s  feats  ;  and  it  is  olten 
vifited  by  parties  of  pleafurc  on  account  of  its  delightful  fcenes. 

The  ifland  is  divided  iiro  thirty  parilhes ;  and  according  to  a  very  accu¬ 
rate  calculation  made  in  the  year  1777,  the  inhabitants  then  amounted  to 
eighteen  thoufand  and  twenty- four,  exclufive  of  the  troops  quartered 
there.  Moll  of  the  farm-houfes  are  built  with  (lone,  and  even  the  cot¬ 
tages  appear  neat  and  comfortable,  having  each  its  little  garden. 

The  town  of  Newport  Hands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  iiland,  of 
which  it  may  be  confidcred  as  the  capital.  The  river  Medina  empties  it- 
felf  into  the  channel  at  Cowes  harbour,  diftant  about  five  miles,  and  be¬ 
ing  navigable  up  to  the  quav,  renders  it  commodious  for  trade.  The 
three  principal  flreets  of  Newport  extend  from  eall  to  weft,  and  are  croffed 
at  right  angles  by  three  others,  all  which  are  fpacious,  clean,  and  well 
paved. 

Carifbrooke  caftle,  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  has  been  rendered  remarkable 
by  the  confinement  of  king  Charles  I.  who,  taking  tefuge  here,  was  de¬ 
tained  a  prifoner,  from  November  1647,  to  September  1648.  After  the 
execution  of  the  king,  this  caftle  was  converted  into  a  place  of  confine¬ 
ment  for  hi's  children  j"and  his  daughter,  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  died  in 
it.  There  are  fevcral  other  forts  in  this  ifland,  which  were  all  crefted  about 
the  36th  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  when  many  other  torts  and 
blockhoufes  were  built  in  different  parts  of  the  conffs  of  England. 


The  SCILLY  ISLES,  anciently  the  SfLURES,  are  a  clufter  of  dan¬ 
gerous  rocks,  to  the  number  of  140,  lying  about  30  miles  from  the  Land’s 
End  in  Cornwall,  of  which  county  they  were  reckoned  a  part.  By  their 
fituation  between  the  Euglifh  channel  and  St.  George’s  channel,  they 
have  been  the  deftrudlion  of  many  fliips  and  lives.  Some  of  the  iflands 
are  well  inhabited,  and  have  large  and  lecure  harbours. 

In  the  Englifh  channel  are  four  illands  fubjedl  to  England:  thefe  are 
Jerfey,  Guernfey,  Alderney,  and  Sark  ;  which,  though  they  lie  much 
nearer  to  the  coafl  of  Normandy  than  to  that  of  England,  are  within  the 
diocefe  of  Winehefter.  They  lie  in  a  duller  in  Mount  Saint  Michael’s- 
bay,  between  Cape  la  Hogue  in  Normandy,  and  Cape  Lrebelle  in  Brit¬ 
tany.  The  computed  diftance  between  Jerfey  and  Sark  is  four  leagues  ; 
between  that  and  Guernfey,  feven  leagues ;  and  between  the  fame  and 
Alderney,  nine  leagues. 

JERSEY,  anciently  CiESAREA,  was  known  to  the  Romans;  and 
lies  fartheft  within  the  bay,  in  forty-nine  degrees  feven  minutes  north  la¬ 
titude,  and  in  the  fecond  degree  twenty-fix  minutes  weft  longitude,  iS 
miles  weft  of  Normandy,  and  84  miles  fouth  of  Portland.  The  north 
fide  is  inacceffible  througr  lofty  cliffs,  the  fouth  is  almoft  level  with  the 
water  ;  the  higher  land,  id  its  midland  part,  is  well  planned,  and  abounds 
with  orchards,  from  which  is  made  an  incredible  quantity  of  excellent 
cyder.  The  vallies  arc  fruitful  and  well  cultivated,  and  contain  plenty  of 
cattle  and  fyeep.  The  inhabitants  neglect  tillage  too  much,  being  intent 
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upon  the  culture  of  cyder,  the  improvement  of  commerce,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  manufafture  of  ftockings.  The  honey  in  Jerfey  is  remarkably 
fiqe  ;  and  the  ifland  is  well  fupplied  with  fifh  and  wild-fowl  almolt  of  eve¬ 
ry  kind,  fome  of  both  being  peculiar  to  the  ifland,  and  very  delicious. 

The  ifland  is  not  above  twelve  miles  in  length  ;  but  the  air  is  lb  falu- 
brious,  that,  in  Camden’s  time,  it  was  Did  there  was  here  no  bufmefs  for 
a  phyfician.  The  inhabitants  in  number  are  about  20,000,  a  ini  are  divided 
into  twelve  pariflies.  The  capital  town  is  St.  Helier,  or  Hilary,  which 
contains  above  400  houfes,  has  a  good  harbour  and  caftle,  and  makes  a 
handfome  appearance.  The  property  of  this  ifland  belonged  formerly  to 
the  Cartel  et;-,  a  Norman  family,  who  have  been  always  attached  to  the 
royal  intereft,  and  gave  protection  to  Charles  II.  both  when  king  and  prince 
of  Wales,  at  a  time  when  no  part  of  the  Britifh  dominions  durlt  recognife 
him.  The  language  of  the  inhabitants  is  French,  with  which  molt  of 
them  intermingle  Englifh  words.  Knit  ftockings  and  caps  form  their  fla- 
ple  commodity  ;  but  they  carry  on  a  confiderale  trade  in  fifh  with  New¬ 
foundland,  and  difpofe  of  their  cargoes  in  the  Mediterranean.  .  The  go¬ 
vernor  is  appointed  by  the  crown  of  England,  but  the  civil  admin  lit  ration 
reds  with  a  bailiff,  affifted  by  twelve  jurats.  As  this  ifland  is  the  principal 
remains  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy  depending  on  the  kings  of  England, 
it  preferves  the  old  feudal  forms,  and  particularly  the  afi'embly  of  itates, 
which  is  as  it  were  a  miniature  of  the  Briiifli  parliament,  as  fettled  in  the 
time  of  Edward  I. 

GUERNSEY,  is  thirteen  miles  and  a  half  from  fouth-weft  to  north- 
eaft,  and  twelve  and  a  half  where  broadeft,  eaft  and  well ;  has  only  ten 
pariflies,  to  which  there  aie  but  eight  minifters,  four  of  the  pariflies  being 
united,  and  Alderney  and  Sark,  which  are  appendages  of  Guernfey,  hav¬ 
ing  one  a-piece.  Though  this  is  a  much  finer  ifland  than  that  of  Jerfey, 
yit  it  is  far  lefs  valuable  ;  becaufe  it  is  not  fo  well  cultivated,  nor  is  it  io 
populous.  It  abounds  in  cyder;  and  the  inhabitants  fpeak  French  :  but 
want  of  firing  is  the  greuteft  inconvenience  that  both  iflands  labour  under. 
The  only  harbour  here  is  at  St.  Peter  le  Port,  which  is  guarded  by  two 
forts  ;  one  called  the  Old-Caflle,  and  the  other  CafUe-Cornet.  Guernfey 
is  likewife  part  of  the  ancient  Norman  patrimony. 

ALDERNEY  is  about  eight  miles  in  compafs,  and  is  by  much  the 
neareft  of  all  thefe  iflands  to  Normandy,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by_a 
narrow  flrair,  called  the  Race  of  Alderney,  which  is  a  dangerous  paflkge  in 
ft  or  my  weather,  when  the  two  currents  meet ;  otherwife  it  is  fafe,  and  has 
depth  of  water  for  the  largeit  fliips.  This  ifland  is  healthy,  and  the  foil 
is  remarkable  for  a  fine  breed  of  cows. 

SARK  is  a  (mall  ifland  depending  upon  Guernfey  ;  the  inhabitants  are 
long  lived,  anu  enjoy  from  nature  all  the  conveniencies  of  life  ;  their 
number  is  about  300.  The  inhabitants  of  the  three  lafl-mentioned  iflands 
together,  are  thought  to  be  about  20,000.  The  religion  of_all  the  (cur 
ilianus  is  that  of  the  church  qf  England. 
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F  R  A  N  q  E. 

HAVING  gone  over  the  Biitifh  ifles,  we  (hall  now  return  to  the 
continent,  beginning  with  the  cxtenfive  and  mighty  kingdom  of 
France,  being  the  neareft  to  England  ;  though  part  of  Germany  and  Po¬ 
land  lies  to  the  northward  of  France. 

Situation  and  Extent. 

Miles.  Degrees. 

Length  6oo  )  ,  5  5  Welt  and  8  Ea(t  longitude. 

Breadth  500  $  n  (  42  and  51  North  latitude. 

Boundar  ies.]  It  is  bounded  by  the  Englifli  channel  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  on  the  North  ;  by  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  Ealt  ;  by 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  which  divide  it  from 
Spain,  South  ;  and  by  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  Weft. 

Divisions.]  This  kingdom  is  divided,  and  the  dimenlions  of  the  fe- 
veral  parts  diftindlly  fpecified  in  the  following  table,  Ijy  Mr.  Templeman. 


r* 

CO 

Countries  Names. 

Square 

Miles. 

rf 

n 

P 

O- 

Chief  Cities. 

France. 

% 

? 

tr 

Orleannois 

— 

2^,950 

2^0 

180 

Orleans. 

Guienne 

— 

12,800 

2l6 

122 

Bourdeaux. 

Gafcoigne 

— 

8,800 

125 

90 

Aux,  or  Augh. 

Languedoc 

— 

I3.T?S 

200 

•  15 

l'houloule. 

Lyonnois 

— 

12,500 

»7J> 

13c 

Lyons. 

Champagne 

— 

10, COO 

,4C 

1 10 

Rheims. 

Bretagne 

•*— 

9,100 

170 

105 

Rennes. 

J 

Normandy 

— 

8,200 

*55 

85 

Rouen. 

Papifts  -  ( 

Provence 

— 

6,800 

95 

92 

Aix. 

’ 

Burgundy 

— 

6,700 

G° 

86 

Dijon. 

Dauphine 

- » 

5,820 

107 

90 

Grenoble. 

Ifle  of  France 

— 

5,200 

loo 

85 

Paris.  /  £•  Lat.  48-57,  . 

{_  E.  Lon.  2-25. 

Franche  Compte 

— 

4,000 

ICO 

60 

Befanqon. 

Picardy 

— 

3>65° 

I2C 

87 

Amiens. 

^Rouffillon 

— 

1,400 

*0 

44 

Perpignan. 

"Artois 

— 

99° 

63 

32 

Arras. 

Netherlands , 

Hainault 

Flanders 

800 

760 

57 

58 

12 

22 

Valenciennes. 

Lille. 

Luxemhurgh 

— 

292 

48 

1 3 

Thionville. 

Germany 

\  Lorrain 
£  Alface 

— 

2,5°o 

2,150 

95 

1  3° 

Metz. 

Strafburgh. 

Total 

138,687 

To  thefe  is 

to  he  added  the  ifland  of  Corfic 

a ;  but  the 

city  of  Avignon,  with  the 

Venaiflin,  was  in  1774  ceded  to  the  pope 

Name  and  Climate.]  France  took  its  name  from  the  Francs,  or 
Freemen ,  a  German  nation,  reftlefs  and  emerprifing,  who  conquered  the 
Gauls,  the  ancient  inhabitants  ;  and  the  Roman  force  not  being  able  to,re- 
prefs  them,  they  were  permitted  to  fettle  in  the  country  by  treaty.  By 
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its  fitustion,  it  is  the  moil  compact  kingdom  perhaps  in  the  world,  and 
well  fitted  for  every  purpof&both  of  power  and  commerce  ;  and  fince  the 
beginning  of  the  15th  century,  the  inhabitants  have  availed  themfelves  of 
ipany  of  their  natural  advantages.  The  air,  particularly  that  of  the  in¬ 
terior  parts  of  the  kingdom,  is  in  general  mild  and  vvholefome;  but  fome 
late  authors  think  it  is  not  nearly  fo  faiubriousas  is  pretended  ;  and  it  muft 
be  acknowledged,  that  the  French  have  been  but  too  fuccefsful  in  giving 
the  inhabitants  ot  Great  Britain  hilfe  prepoflcffions  in  favour  of  their  own 
country.  It  muft  indeed  be  owned,  that  their  weather  is  more  clear  and 
fettled  than  in  England.  In  the  northern  provinces,  however,  the  win¬ 
ters  are  more  intenl'ely. cold,  and  the  inhabitants  not  fo  well  fupplied  with 
firing,  which  in  France  is  chiefly  of  wood. 

Soil  and  water.]  France  is  happy  in  an  excellent  foil,  which  pro¬ 
duces  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  almoft  every  luxury  of  life.  Some  of  their 
fruits  have  a  higher  flavour  than  thole  of  England  ;  but  neither  the  paftu- 
rage  nor  tillage  ate  comparable  to  ours.  The  heats  in  many  parts  burn 
up  the  ground,  fo  that  it  has  no  verdure,  and  the  foil  barely  produces  as 
much  rye  and  chefnuts  as  ferve  to  fubfift  the  poor  inhabitants ;  but  the  chief 
misfortune  attending  the  French  foil  is,  that  the  inhabitants  having  but  a 
precarious  fecurity  in  their  own  property,  do  not  apply  themfelves  fufn- 
ciently  to  cultivation  and  agriculture.  But  nature  has  done  wortders  for 
them,  and  both  animal  and  vegetable  productions  are  found  there  in  vaft 
plenty. 

The  French  have  of  late  endeavoured  to  fupply  the  lofs  arifing  from 
their  precarious  title  to  their  lands,  by  inftitutitog  academies  of  agriculture, 
and  propofing  premiums  for  its  improvement,  as  in  England  ;  but  thofe 
expedients,  however  fuccefsful  they  may  be  in  particular  inftances,  can 
never  become  of  national  utility  in  any  but  a  free  country,  where  the 
hufbandman  is  fure  of  enjoying  the  fruit  of  his  labour.  No  nation  is  bet¬ 
ter  fupplied  than  France  is  with  wholefome  fpriugs  and  water  ;  of  which 
the  inhabitants  make  excellent  ufe  by  the  help  of  art  and  engines,  for 
all  the  conveniencies  of  life.  I  fliall  afterwards  fpeak  of  their  canals  and 
mineral  waters. 

Mountains.]  The  chief  mountains  in  France,  or  its  borders,  are 
the  Alps,  which  divide  Fiance  from  Italy  ■  the  Pyrenees,  which  divide 
France  from  Spain  ;  Vauge,  which  divide  Lorrain  from  Burgundy  and 
Alface  ;  Mount  Jura,  which  divides  Franche  Compte  from  Switzerland  ; 
the  Cevennes,  in  the  province  of  Languedoc ;  and  Mount  Dor  in  the 
province  of  Auvergne. 

Rivers  and  lakes.]  The  principal  rivers  in  France  are  the  Loire, 
the  Rhone,  the  Garonne,  and  the  Seine.  The  Loire  takes  its  courfe 
north  and  north  weft,  being,  with  all  its  windings,  from  its  fource  to  the 
lea,  computed  to  run  about  500  miles.  The  Rhone  flows  on  the  fouth- 
weft  to  Lyons,  and  then  runs  on  due  fouth  til)  it  falls  into  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  The  Garonne  riles  in  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  takes  its  courfe,  fir  ft 
north-eaft,  and  has  a  communication  with  the  Mediterranean  by  means  of 
a  canal,  the  work  of  Lewis  XIV.  The  Seine,  foon  after  its  rife,  runs 
to  the  north-weft,  vifiting  Troyes,  Paris,  and  Rouen,  in  its  wav,  and 
falls  into  the  Englilh  channel  at  Havre.  To  thefe  we  may  add  the  Soane, 
which  falls  into  the  Rhone  at  Lyons  ;  the  Charente,  which  rifes  near 
Havre  de  Grace,  and  difeharges  itfelf  in  the  Bay  of  Bifcay  at  Rochfort. 
The  Rhine,  which  rifes  in  Switzerland,  is  the  eaftern  boundary  between 
France  and  Germany,  and  receives  the  Mofelle  and  the  Sarte  in  its  pafi’age. 
The  Somme,  which  runs  north-weft  through  Picardy,  and  falls  into  the 
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Engliflf  ctiannel  below  Abbeville.  The  Var,  which  rifcs  in  the  Alps, 
and  runs  iouth,  dividing  France  from  Italy,  ard  tailing  into  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  welt  of  Nice.  The  Adour  runs  from  eaft  to  well,  through  Gaf- 
coigne,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  below  Bayonne. 

The  vait  advantage,  both  in  commerce  and  conveniency,  which  arifes 
to  France  from  thofe  rivers,  is  wonderfully  improved  by  the  artificial  ri¬ 
vers  and  canals  which  form  the  chief  glory  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XI VL 
That  of  Languedoc  was  begun  in  the  year  1666,  and  completed  in  1 6 : 
it  was  intended  for  a  communication  between  the  ocean  and  rhe  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  for  the  fpeedier  paffage  of  the  French  fleet:  but  though  it  was 
carried  on  at  an  immenfe  expence,  for  100  miles,  over  hills  and  rallies, 
and  even  through  a  mountain  in  one  place,  ir  has  not  anfvvered  that  pur- 
pofe.  By  the  canal  of  Calais,  travellers  eaftly  pal's  by  water  from  thence 
to  St.  Outer,  Graveline,  Dunkirk,  Ypres,  and  other  pi, tees.  The  canal 
of  Orleans  is  another  noble  work,  and  runs  a  courfe  of  eighteen  leagues, 
to  the  immenfe  benefit  of  the  public  and  the  royal  revenue.  France 
abounds  with  other  canals  of  the  like  kind,  which  render  her  inland  navi¬ 
gation  inexprelfibly  commodious  and  beneficial. 

Few  lakes  are  found  in  this  country.  There  is  one  at  the  top  of  a  hill 
near  Alegre,  which  the  vulgar  report  to  be  bottomlefs.  There  is  another 
at  Iffoiie,  in  Auvergne  ;  and  one  at  La  Beffe,  in  which  if  you  throw  a 
ftone,  it  caufes  a  noife  like  thunder. 

Mineral  waters  and  I  The  waters  of  Bireges,  which  lie  isear 
,  remarkable  springs,  j  the  borders  of  Spain,  under  the  Pyrenean 
mountains,  have  ot  late  been  preferred  to  all  the  others  of  France,  for  the 
recovery  of  health.  The  bed  judges  think,  however,  that  the  cures  per¬ 
formed  by  them,  are  more  owing  to  their  accidental  fuceefs,  with  fome 
great  perlons,  and  the  falubrity  of  the  air  and  foil,  than  to  the  virtues  of 
the  waters.  The  waters  of  Sultzbach'  in  Alface  are  faid  to  cure  the  palfy, 
weak  nerves,  and  the  done.  At  Bagueiis,  not  far  from  Bareges,  are  fe¬ 
deral  wholefome  minerals  and  baths,  to  which  people  refort  as  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  baths,  at  fpring  and  autumn.  Forges,  in  Normandy,  is  celebrated 
for  its  mineral  waters ;  and  thefe  of  St.  Ainand  cure  the  gravel  and  ob- 
llrudfions.  It  would  be  endlel's  to  enumerate  all  the  other  real  or  pretend¬ 
ed  mineral  wells  in  France,  therefore  I  muff  omit  them,  as  well  as  manv 
remarkable  Springs,  but  there  is  one  near  Aigne,  in  Auvergne,  which  boils 
violently,  and  makes  a  noife  like  water  thrown  upon  lime  ;  it  has  little  or 
no  tafte,  but  has  a  poil'onous  quality,  and  the  birds  that  drink  of  it  die 
inllantly. 

Metals  and  minerals  j  Languedoc  is  faid  to  contain  veins  cf 
gold  and  filver.  Alface  has  mines  of  fil ver  and  copper,  but  they  are  too 
expenfive  to  be  wrought.  Alabafter,  black  marble,  jafper,  and  coal,  arc 
found  in  many  parts  ot  the  kingdom.  Bretagne  abounds  in  mines  of  iron, 
coppej",  tin,  and  lead.  At  La^erdau,  in  Cominges,  there  is  a  mine  of 
chalk.  At  Berry  there  is  a  mine  of  cker,  which  ferves  for  melting  of 
metals,  and  for  dying,  particularly  the  bell  drab  cloth  ;  and  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  oi  Anjou  are  leveral  quarries  of  fine  white  Hone.  Some  excellent 
turquoifes  (the  only  gem  that  France  produces)  are  found  in  Langudoc  ; 
and  great  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  mines  of  marble  and  free-done  open  all 
over  the  kingdom. 

Vegetable  and  animal  pro-  )  France  abounds  in  excellent 

ductions  bv  sea  and  land.  y  roots,  which  are  mere  proper  for 

foups  thtui  thol'c  of  England.  As  to  all  kinds  oi  feafoning  and  fallads 
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they  are  more  plentiful,  and  in  fome  places  better  than  in  England  ;  they 
being,  next  to  their  vines,  the  chief  objedt  of  their  culture.  The  province 
of  Gaftenois  produces  great  quantities  of  faffron.  The  wines  of  Cham¬ 
pagne,  Burgundy,  Bourdeaux,  Gafcony,  and  other  provinces  of  France, 
are  fo  well  known,  that  they  need  only  be  mentioned.  It  is  fufficient  to 
obferve,  that  though  they  differ  very  fcnlibly  in  their  fade  and  properties, 
vet  all  of  them  are  excellent,  particularly  thole  of  Champagne,  Burgun¬ 
dy,  Bourdeaux,  Pontacke,  Hermitage,  and  Frontiniac:  and  there  are  few 
conftitutions,  be  they  ever  fo  valetudinary,  to  which  fome  one  or  other  of 
them  is  not  adapted.  Oak,  elm,  alh,  and  other  timber,  common  in  Eng¬ 
land,  is  found  in  France;  but  it  is  faid,  that  the  internal  parts  of  the 
kingdom  begin  to  feel  the  want  of  fuel.  A  great  deal  of  fait  is  made  at 
Rhee,  and  about  Rochfort  on  the  coaft  of  Santoign.  Languedoc  pro¬ 
duces  an  herb  called  kali,  which,  when  burnt,  makes  excellent  pot-alhes. 
The  French  formerly  were  famous  for  horticulture,  but  they  are  at  pre- 
fent  far  inferior  to  the  Englifli  both  in  the  management  and  difpofitions  of 
their  gardens.  Prunes  and  capers  are  produced  at  Bourdeaux  and  near 
Toulon. 

France  contains  few  animals,  either  wild  or  tame,  that  are  not  to  be 
found  in  England,  excepting  wolves.  Their  horfes,  black  cattle,  and 
Iheep,  are  far  inferior  to  the  Englifli  ;  nor  is  the  wool  of  their  flieep  fo 
fine.  The  hair  and  Ikin  of  the  chamois,  or  mountain  goats,  are  more  va¬ 
luable  than  thofe  of  England.  We  know  of  no  difference  between  the 
marine  productions  of  France  and  thofe  of  England,  but  that  the  former  is 
not  fo  well  ferved,  even  on  the  fea  coafts,  with  falt-water  fifti. 

Forests.]  The  chief  forefts  of  France  are  thofe  of  Orleans,  which 
contain  14,000  acres  of  wood  of  various  kinds,  oak,  elm,  alh,  & c.  and 
the  foreft  of  Fontainbleau  near  as  large  ;  and  near  Morchifmoir  is  a  foreft 
of  tall,  ftraight  timber,  of  4000  trees.  Belides  thefe,  large  numbers  of 
woods,  fome  of  them  deferving  the  name  of  forefts,  lie  in  different  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  but  too  remote  from  fea-carriags  to  be  of  much  national  utility. 

Population,  inhabitants,  manners,  )  According  to  the  lateft 
customs,  and  iiiversions.  f  and  beft  calculations, 

France  contains  at  prelent  about  20,000,000  of  inhabitants.  It  was  late¬ 
ly  fuppofed,  by  fome  fpeculative  men,  that  the  population  of  France  had 
for  many  years  been  upon  the  decline  ;  but,  upon  an  accurate  invefti- 
gation,  the  reverfe  appeared  to  be  faift ;  though  this  country  certainly  loft 
a  o-reat  number  of  valuable  inhabitants,  by  the  revocation  of  the  edieft  of 
Nantes  *.  The  proportion  of  the  people  of  England  to  the  people  of 
France  is  certainly  as  1  \  to  one. 

The  French,  in  their  perfons,  are  rather  lower  than  their  neighbours ; 
but  they  are  well  proportioned  and  adiive,  and  more  free  than  other  na¬ 
tions  in  general  from  bodily  deformities.  The  ladies  are  celebrated  more 
for  tbeir^fprigbtly  wit  than  perfonal  beauty  ;  the  peafantry  in  general,  are 
remarkably  ordinary,  and  are  beft  deferibed  by  being  contrafted  with  vvo- 


*  In  the  year  159?,  Henry  IV.  who  was  a  Pfoteftant  and  jully  ftyled  the  Great, 
after  fighting  his  way  to  the  crown  of  France,  paffed  the  famous  e'did  of  Nantes, 
which  fecured  the  Proteffants  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion  ;  but  his  edid  was  re¬ 
voked  by  Lewis  XIV.  which,  with  the  fucceeding  perfectitions,  drove  the  people  to 
England,  Holland,  and  other  Proteftant  countries,  where  they  eftabliihed  the  fill: 
manufadure,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  country  that  perfected  them. 
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women  of  the  fame  ranks  >n  England.  The  nobility  and  gentry  accomplifh 
themfelves  in  tie  academical  exercifes  of  dancing,  fencing,  and  riding; 
in  the  praflice  of  which  they  excel  all  thejr  neighbours  in  fkiU  and 
gracefulnefs.  They  are  fond  of  hunting  ;  and  the  gent: y. have  now  left 
off  their  heavy  jack-boots,  thdr  hu^e  wat-fiuldle,  and  monlirous  curb- 
bridle  in  that  cxercife,  and  accommodate  themfelves  to  the  Englifu  man¬ 
ner.  The  landlords  are  as  jealous  of  theii  game  as  they  are  in  England, 
and  equally  niggardly  of  it  to  their  inferiors.  A  few  of  the  French  princes 
of  the  bio  d,  and  nobility,  are  more  magnificent  in  their  palaces  and  equi¬ 
pages  than  any  of  the  Englifii  ;  but  the  other  ranks  of  life  are  defpicable, 
when  compared  to  the  riches,  elegance,  and  opulence  not  only  of  the 
Englifii  nobility  and  gentry  in  general,  blit  of  the  middling  people. 

The  genius  and  manners  of  the  French  are  well  known,  and  h.ive  been 
the  fubjedl  of  many  able  pens.  A  national  vanity  is  their  predominant 
character ;  and  they  are  perhaps  the  only  people  ever  heard  of  who  have 
derived  great  utility  from  a  national  wraknefs.  It  fupp-  rts  th-m  under 
misfortunes,  and  impels  them  to  actions  to  which  true  courage  infpires 
other  nations.  This  character,  h  wever,  is  coiifpicuous  only  in  the 
higher  and  middling  ranks,  where  it  pre  duces  excellent  officers  ;  for  the 
common  fold h  rs  of  France  have  few  or  no  ideas  of  heroifm.  Hence  it 
has  been  obfeaed,  with  great  juftice,  of  the  french  and  Englifii,  that 
the  French  officers  will  lead,  if  their  {bidders  will  follow,  and  the  Efiglifil 
fcldiers  will  follow,  if  their  (  fficers.wiil  lead.  This  lame  principle  of  va¬ 
nity  is  of  admirable  ufe  to  government,  becaufe  the  lower  ranks,  when 
they  fee  their  fuperiors  elated,  as  in  the  war  of  1756  with  England,  un¬ 
der  the  mod:  difgraceful  Ioffes,  never  think  that  they  are  unfortunate  ;  and 
from  thence  proceeds  the  patfive  fubmiffion  of  the  French  under  all  their 
calamities. 

The  French  affeft  freedom  and  wit;  but  fafiiionable  dreffes  and  diver- 
fions  engrofs  too  much  of  their  converfation.  Their  aiverfions  are  much 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Englifii,  but  their  gallantry  is  of  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  complexion.  Their  attention  to  the  fair  degenerates  into  grofs  fop¬ 
pery  in  the  men,  and  in  the  ladies  it  is  kept  up  by  admitting  of  indecent 
freedoms  ;  but  the  fieming  levities  of  both  fexes  are  feldom  attended  with 
that  criminality  which,  to  people  not  ufed  to  their  manners,  they  feem 
to  indicate  ;  nor  are  the  hufbands  fo  indifferent,  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine, 
about  the  condudf  of  their  wives.  The  French  are  exceflively  credulous 
and  litigious:  but  of  all  people  in  the  world  they  bear  adverfity  and  re¬ 
duction  of  circumftances  with  the  bell  grace  ;  though  in  prosperity  many 
of  them  are  apt  to  be  infoleht,  vain,  arbitrary,  and  imperious.  An  old 
French  officer  is  an  entertaining  and  inftrutftive  companion,  and  indeed 
the  mofl  rational  fpecies  of  all  the  French  gentry. 

The  French  are  eminently  diftinguifbed  by  their  politenefs  and  good 
manners,  which  may  be  traced,  though  in  different  proportions,  through 
every  rank,  from  the  greatefl:  of  the  nobility  to  the  lowed  mechanic:  and 
it  has  been  remarked  as  a  very  Angular  phaenomenon,  that  politenefs, 
which,  in  every  other  country,  is  confined  to  people  of  a  certain  rank  ia 
life,  fiiould  here  pervade  every  fuuition  and  profefiion.  Indeed,  the  po- 
lifhed  mildnefs  of  French  manners,  the  gay  and  fociable  turn  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  the  affable  and  eafy  conduft  of  matters  to  their  fervants,  in  fome 
degree  fupply  the  deficiencies,  and  correct  the  errors  of  the  government, 
and  render  the  condition  of  the  common  people  in  France,  but  partial 
larly  at  Paris,  better  than  in  feveral  other  countries  in  Europe. 
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The  French  have  been* much  cenfured  for  infincerity  ;  but  this  charge 
has  been  carried  too  far,  and  the  imputation  is  generally  owing  to  their 
excefs  of  civilby,  which  throws  a  fui'picious  light  upon  their  candour. 
The  French,  in  private  life,  have  certainly  many  amiable  characters,  and 
a  gieat  number  of  inftances  of  generoiity  and  difintereftedneis  may  be 
found  among  If  them. 

It  is  doing  the  French  no  more  than  juflice  to  acknowledge,  that,  as 
they  are  themfelves  polite,  fo  thev  have  given  a  polilli  to  the  ferocious 
manners,  and  even  virtues  of  other  nations.  They  have  long  poffcffvd  the 
lead  in  tafte,  fafliion,  and  drefs  ;  but  it  leems  now  to  be  in  the  wane,  and 
they  themfelves  think  very  favourably  of  the  Englifli.  This  alteration 
of  opinion  has  not,  however,  entirely  taken  its  rife  from  their  wits  and 
learned  men,  and. {fill  lefs  from  their  courtiers,  or  the  middle  ranks  of 
life.  The  fuperior  orders  of  men  in  France  are  of  a  very  different  caff  from 
thofe  below  them.  They  fee  with  indignation  the  frivoloufnefs  of  their 
court ;  and  however  complying  they  may  appear  in  public,  when  retired, 
they  keep  themfelves  fa c red  from  its  follies.  Independent  bv  their  rank 
and  fortunes,  they  think  and  aft  for  themfelves.  Thev  are  open  to  con- 
viftion,  and  examine  things  to  the  bottom.  They  faw  during  the  war  be¬ 
fore  the  lafl,  the  management  of  tlieir  armies,  their  finances,  and  fleets, 
with  filent  indignation,  and  their  relearches  were  favourable  to  the  Englifli. 
The  conclufion  of  the  peace  of  Fontainblcau,  and  the  vifits  which  they  have 
fince  paid  to  England,  have  improved  that  good  opinion  ;  the  courtiers 
themfelves  have  fallen  in  with  it ;  and,  what  lb  me  years  ago  would  have 
been  thought  incredible,  people  of  fafliion  in  France  now  ftudy  the  En- 
glifh  language,  and  imitate  them  in  their  cuftoms,  amufements,  drefs, 
and  buildings.  They  both  imitate  and  admire  our  writers  ;  the  names  of 
Bacon,  Locke,  Newton,  Milton,  Pope,  Addifon,SmoIlet,  Hume,Robertfon, 
Richardfon,  and  many  ethers  of  the  laft  and  prefent  century,  are  facred 
among  the  French  of  any  education  ;  and,  ro  lay  the.  truth,  the  writings 
of  fuch  men  have  equally  contributed,  with  our  military  reputation,  to 
ndfe  the  name  of  Great  Britain  to  that  degree  in  which  it  has  been  held 
of  late  by  foreign  nations,  and  to  render  our  language  more  univerfal,  and 
even  a  neceflary  ftudy  among  foreign  nobility.  But  we  cannot  quit  this 
article  of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  French,  without  giving  a  more 
minute  view  of  fome  ftriking  peculiarities  obfervable  among  that  w'himfi- 
cal  people  in  private  life,  and  this  from  the  remarks  of  a  late  ingenious 
traveller,  who  was  alfo  diftinguifited  by  various  other  produftions  in  po¬ 
lite  literature. 

“The  natural  levity  of  the  French,  fays  Smollet,  is  reinforced  by  the  mod 
prepofterous  education,  and  the  example  of  a  giddy  people,  engaged  in 
the  mod  frivolous  purfuits.  A  Frenchman  is  by  fome  prieft  or  monk 
taught  to  read  his  mother-tongue,  and  to  fay  liis  prayers  in  a  language  he 
does  not  underhand.  He  learns  to  dance  and  to  fence  by  the  mailers  of 
thcrfe  fciences.  He  becomes  a  complete  connoifleur  in  drefling  hair,  and 
in  adorning  his  own  perfon,  under  the  hands  and  inftruftions  of  his 
barber  and  valet-de-chambre.  If  he  learns  to  play  upon  the  flute  or  the 
fiddle,  he  is  altogether  irrefiftible.  But  he  piques  himfelf  upon  being 
polilhed  above  the  natives  of  any  other  country,  by  his  converfation  with 
the  fair  fex.  In  the  courfe  of  this  communication,  with  which  he  is  in¬ 
dulged  from  his  tender  years,  he  learns,  like  a  parrot,  by  rote,  the  w'hole 
circle  of  French  compliments,  which  are  a  fet  of  phrafes  ridiculous  even 
to  a  proverb  ;  and  thele  he  throws  cut  indiscriminately  to  all  women  with¬ 
out 
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out  difiinclion,  in  the  exercife  of  that  kind  of  nddr>  fs  which  is  here  rif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  name  of  gallantry.  It  is  an  exercife,  by  the  repetition 
of  which  he  becomes  very  pert,  very  familiar,  and  very  impert'nent. 
A  Frenchman,  in  confequence  of  his  mingling  with  the  females  from  his 
infancy,  not  only  becomes  acquainted  with  all  their  cufloms  and  humours, 
but  grows  wonderfully  alert  in  performing  a  thoufand  little  offices,  which 
are  overlooked  by  other  men,  whofe  time  had  been  fpeut  in  making 
more  valuable  acquifitions.  He  enters,  without  ceremony,  a  lady’s  bed-* 
chamber  while  die  is  in  bdd,  reaches  her  whatever  Are  wants,  airs  her 
fhifr,  and  helps  to  put  it  on.  He  attends  her  at  her  toilette,  regulates  the 
diftribution  of  her  patches,  and  advifes  where  to  lay  on  the  paint.  If  he 
vifits  her  when  (lie  is  dreflVd,  and  perceives  the  leaf!  impropriety  in  her 
coiffure,  he  inlifts  upon  adjufting  it  with  his  own  hands.  If  he  fees  a  curl. 
Dr  even  a  Angle  hair  amifs,  he  produces  his  comb,  his  ftiffars,  and  po- 
marum,  and  fets  it  to  rights  with  the  dexterity  of  a  profeffed  fiize-ir.  He 
[quires  her  to  every  place  (he  vifits,  either  on  bufine  s  or  pleafure  ;  and 
?y  dedicating  his  whole  time  to  her,  renders  himfelf  neceffiry  to  her  oc- 
rafions.  In  ftibrt,  of  all  the  coxcombs  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  a 
French  pe  it-maitre  is  the  mod  impertinent ;  and  they  are  all petits-maitrcs> , 
rom  the  marquis  who  glitters  in  lace  and  embroidery,  to  the  gar$on  bar - 
nere  (barber’s  boy)  covered  with  meal,  who  ftruts  with  his  hair  in  a  long 
|ueue,  and  his  hat  under  his  arm. 

“  A  Frenchman  will  fooner  part  with  his  religion  than  his  hair.  Even 
he  foldiers  in  France  wear  a  long  queue,  and  this  ridiculous  foppery  has 
lefeended  to  the  loweft  clafs  of  people.  The  boy  who  cleans  fhoes  at 
he  corner  of  a  ftreet,  has  a  tail  of  this  kind  hanging  down  to  his  rump  ; 
ind  the  beggar  who  drives  an  afs,  wears  his  hair  cn  queue,  though,  perhaps, 
ie  has  neither  fhirt  nor  breeches. 

“  I  ftiall  only  mention  one  cuftom  more,  which  feems  to  carry  human 
ffe&ation  to  the  very  fartheft  verge  of  folly  and  extravagance  :  that  is, 
he  manner  in  which  the  faces  of  the  ladies  are  primed  and  painted.  It 
3  generally  fuppofed,  that  part  of  the  fair  fex,  in  fome  other  countries, 
sake  ufe  of  fard  and  vermillion  for  very  different  purpofes ;  namely,  to 
dp  a  bad  or  faded  complexion,  to  heighten  the  graces,  or  conceal  the 
efefts  of  nature,  as  well  as  the  ravages  of  time.  I  fliall  not  enquire 
diether  it  is  juft  and  honeft  to  impofe  in  this  manner  on  mankind  ;  if  it 
i  not  honeft,  it  may  be  allowed  to  be  artful  and  politic,  and  (hews,  at 
:aft,  a  delire  of  being  agreeable.  But  to  lay  it  on,  as  the  falhion  in 
ranee  preferibes  to  all  the  ladies  of  condition,  who  indeed  cannot  appear 
■ithout  this  badge  of  diftinttion,  is  to  difguife  themfelves  in  fuch  a  man- 
er,  as  to  render  them  odious  and  deteftable  to  every  fpeflator  who  has 
leaft  reliffi  left  for  nature  and  propriety.  As  for  th z  fard,  or  white, 
'ith  which  their  necks  and  {boulders  are  plaiftered,  it  may  be  in  fome 
leafure  excufable,  as  their  fkins  are  naturally  brown,  or  fallow  ;  but  the 
wgc,  which  is  daubed  on  their  faces,  from  the  chin  up  to  the  eyes,  with- 
ut  the  leaft  art  or  dexterity,  not  only  defiroys  all  diltinftion  of  features, 
ut  renders  the  afpedt  really  frightful,  or  at  leaft  conveys  nothing  but 
leas  of  difguft  and  averfion.  Without  this  horrible  malk,  no  married 
dy  is  admitted  at  court,  or  in  any  polite  affembly  ;  and  it  is  a  mark  of 
ftinftion  which  none  of  the  lower  claffes  dare  affume.” 

The  above  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  French  nation  is  drawn  with 
dt  and  fpirit,  and  is  in  fome  refpe&s  highly  chara&eriftic  ;  bur  it  is  cer- 
inlv  not  a  flattering  portrait ;  and  the  faults  and  failings  of  this  viva- 
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cious  people  are,  perhaps,  by  the  author  whom  we  have  tranfcribed,  too 
much  magnified.  With  all  their  defe&s,  the  French  have  many  good  qua¬ 
lities,  and  aie  undoubtedly  a  very  agreeable  people  to  reiide  among,  at 
lent  for  a  time ;  on  account  of  the  poiicenels  of  their  manners,  the  great 
attention  they  pay  to  ft  rangers,  and  the  general  talle  for  literature  which 
prevails  among  thofc  in  the  better  ranks  of  life.  The  French  hterati  have 
great  influence  even  in  the  gay  and  dilhpattd  city  of  Paris.  Their  opi¬ 
nions  not  only  determine  the  merit  of  works  of  taste  and  kier.ee,  but  they 
have  considerable  weight  with  iefped  to  the  manners'  and  fentimeuts  of 
people  of  rank,  and  of  the  public  in  general,  and  confequently  are  not 
without  effect  in  the  meafures  of  government. 

Dre-s.]  The  French  drefs  of  both  fexes  is  fo  well  known,  that  it 
is  needlels  to  expatiate  upon  them  here;  but  indeed  their  drefs  in  cities 
and  towns  is  fo  variable,  that  it  is  next  to  impoffible  to  deferibe  it.  They 
certainly  have  more  invention  in  that  particular  than  any  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  their  conftantly  changing  their  falhions  is  of  infinite  fervice 
to  their  immufadurts.  With  regard  to  the  Englifh,  they  p  flefs  one  ca¬ 
pital  fuperiority,  which  is,  that  the  cloaths  ol  both  lex  cs?  and  their  or¬ 
naments,  are  at  leaft  one  third  cheaper. 

When  a  fvranger  arrives  in  Paris,  he  finds  it  necefiary  to  fend  for  the 
taylor,  peruquic’r,  hatter,  fhoemaker,  and  every  other  tradefman  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  equipment  of  the  human  body.  He  muit  even  change  his 
buckles,  and  the  form  of  his  ruffles ;  and,  though  at  the  ri Ik  of  his  life, 
fuit  his  deaths  to  the  mode  of  the  feal'on.  For  example,  though  the  wea¬ 
ther  fhould  be  ever  fo  cold,  he  muff  wear  his  habit  d'  ete,  or  demi-faifott , 
vvithout  prefuming  .to  put  on  a  warm  drefs  before  the  day  which  faihion 
has  fixed  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  neither  old  age  nor  infirmity  will  excufea 
man  for  wearing  his  hat  upon  his  head,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  Females 
are,  if  poflible,  llill  more  fubjed  to  the  caprices  of  faChion.  All  their 
fucks  ana  negligees  muff  be  altered  and  new  trimmed.  They  muff  have 
Eew  caps,  new  laces,  new  fhoes,  and  their  hair  new  cut.  They  muff  have 
their  tafienes  for  the  fummer,  their  flowered  filks  for  the  fpring  and  au¬ 
tumn,  their  fattins  and  damaiks  for  winter.  The  men  too  muff  provide 
them  (elves  with  a  camblet  fuit,  trimmed  with  iilver  for  fpring  and  autumn, 
with  (ilk  cloaths  for  fummer,  and  cloth  laced  with  gold,  or  velvet  for 
winter  ;  and  he  muff  wear  his  bag  wig  a  la  pigeon.  This  variety  of  drefs 
is  ati-fol utel'y  indifpenfable  for  all  thole  who  pretend  to  any  rank  above 
the  mere  vulgar;  all  ranks  from  the  king  downwards,  ufe  powder;  and 
even  the  rabbie.  according  to  their  abilities,  imitate  their  fuperiors  in  the 
fopperies  of  fafliion.  7  he  common  people  of  the  country,  however,  ff ill 
retain,  without  any  material  deviation,  the  old-fjfhioned  modes  of  drefs, 
the  laro-e  hat,  and  mod  enormous  jack-boots,  with  fuitable  fpurs ;  and 
this  contrail  is  even  perceiveable  a  few  miles  from  Paris.  In  large  cities, 
the  clergy,  lawyers,  phyficians,  and  merchants,  generally  drefs  in  black; 
and  it  has  been  obferved,  that  the  French  nation,  in  their  modes  of  drefs, 
are  in  feme  meafure  governed  by  commercial  circumftances. 

Religion.]  77ie  religion  of  Fiance  is  Roman  Catholic,  in  which 
their  kings  have  been  fo  conftant  that  they  have  obrained  the  title  of  Moft 
Chriftian  ;  and  the  pope,  in  his  bull,  gives  the  king  of  France  the  title 
of  the  Eldeff  Son  of  the  Church.  The  Gallican  church  has  more  than 
once  attempted  to  (hake  off  the  yoke  of  the  popes,  and  made  a  very  great 
prog  refs  in  the  attempt  during  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  but  it  was  de¬ 
feated  by  the  fecret  bigotry  of  that  prince,  who,  while  he  was  bullying 
the  pope,  was  inwardly  trembling  under  the  power  of  the  Jefuits ;  a  fet 
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that  is  now  exterminated  from  that  kingdom.  Though  the  French  clergy 
are  more  exempt  than  fome  others  from  papal  authority,  their  church  con¬ 
fining  the  pope’s  power  entirely  to  things  of  an  ecclefialFical  nature,  yet 
they  are  in  general  great  enemies  to  any  thing  that  looks  like  reformation 
in  religion;  and,  poffe'ffed  as  they  are  of  immenfe  property,  there  mull 
be  a  thorough  coalition  in  opinion  between  the  king  and  his  parliaments, 
before  any  ecclefiaftical  reformation  can  take  place  ;  a  prolpeCt  which 
Ferns  at  prefent  to  be  yet  too  diftant.  In  the  fouthern  parts  of  France, 
fome  of  the  clergy  and  magistrates  are  as  intolerant  as  ever ;  and  the  per- 
fecutions  of  the  proteftants,  or,  as  they  are  called,  Hugonots,  who  are 
very  numerous  in  thofe  provinces,  continued  till  verv  lately.  Since  their 
alliance  with  America,  the  proteftants  have  been  more  encouriged,  and 
their  aflemblies  for  vvorfliip  in  many  pLces  not  diffurbed.  In  (liort,  the 
common  people  of  France  difeover  no  difpohtion  towards  a  reformation  in. 
religion,  which,  if  ever  it  takes  place,  mu  ft  probably  be  effected  by  the 
fpirit  of  the  parliaments.  I  fhall  not  enter  into  the  antiquated  diiputes 
between  the  Molinifts  and  the  Janfenifts,  or  the  different  fe6ts  of  Qui- 
etifts  and  Btiurignons,  and  others  that  prevail  among  the  Roman  Catholics 
themfelves,  or  into  the  difputes  that  prevail  between  the  parliament  and 
clergy  about  the  bull  Unigenitus,  which  advances  the  pope’s  power  above 
that  of  the  crown.  The  ftate  of  religon  in  France  is  a  tiring  proof  of  t.hs 
pallive  difpohtion  of  the  natives,  and  the  bigotry  of  their  kings,  who, 
in  complaifance  to  the  pope,  have  deptived  their  kingdom,  as  already 
hintud,  of  fome  of  its  moil  ufeful  inhabitants.  It  mull  at  the  fame  time 
be  owned,  that  the  Hugonors,  while  they  fublifted  in  a  manner  as  a  fepa- 
rate  ffate  within  France,  Shewed  fome  difpofitions  not  very  favourable  to 
that  defpotic  fyftem  of  government  which  is  effablilhed  in  the  kingdom  ; 
and  on  fome  occafions  thev  did  not  dilplay  much  moderation  in  matters 
of  religion  ;  but,  in  general,  their  oppofition  to  the  rulers  affd  epurt,  pro- 
iceeded  from  repeated  attacks  on  their  liberties,  and  the  perfections  they 
ifuffered. 

Archbishopricks,  bishopricks,  ike.  In  the  whole  kingdom  there 
are  17  archbilhops,  1 13  bilhops,  770  abbies  for  men,  317  abbies  and  pri¬ 
ories  for  women,  befides  a  great  number  of  leffer  convents,  and  250  com- 
manderirs  or  the  order  of  Malta  ;  but  many  of  the  abbies  and  nunneries 
have  been  lately  fupprefled,  and  the  revenues  feized  by  the  king.  The 
lecclefialtics  of  all  forts  are  computed  at  near  zoo, 00c,  and  their  re¬ 
venues  at  about  fix  millions  llerling.  The  king  nominates  all  archbifhons, 
sbifliops,  abbots,  and  priors,  and  can  tax  the  clergy  without  a  papal  li¬ 
cence  or  mandate  :  accordingly,  not  many  years  fince,  he  demanded  the 
twentieth  penny  ot  the  clergy,  and,  to  afeertain  that,  required  them  to 
deliver  in  an  inventory  of  their  eftates  and  incomes:  to  avoid  which, 
they  voluntarily  made  an  offer  of  the  annual  fum  of  twelve  millions  of 
livres,  over  and  above  the  ufual  free  gift,  which  they  pay  every  five 
years.  This  demand  is  often  repeated  in  a  time  of  war. 

The  archbifliop  ot  Lyons  is  count  and  primate  of  France.  The  arch- 
'bifliop  of  Sens  is  primate  of  France  and  Germany.  The  archbithop  of 
Paris  is  duke  and  peer  of  the  realm;  and  the  archbilhop  of  Rheims  is 
duke  and  peer,  and  legate  of  the  holy  fee. 

Language.]  One  of  the  wifeil  meafures  of  Lewis  XIV.  was  bis  en¬ 
couragement  of  every  propofal  that  tended  to  the  purity  and  perfection  of 
the  French  language.  He  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  render  it  the  moft  uni- 
vcrfal  of  all  the  living  tongues ;  a  circumftance  that  tended  equally  to  his- 
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greatnefs  and  his  glory,  for  his  court  and  nation  thereby  became  the 
fchool  of  ai  ts,  feiences,  and  politenefs.  The  French,  language,  at  pre- 
fent,  is  chiefly  compbfed  of  words  radically  derived  from  the  Ladn,  with 
many  German  derivatives  introduced  by  the  Franks.  It  is  now  rather  on 
the  decay;  its  corner-ftones,  fixed  under  Lewis  XIV.  are  as  it  were 
loolened  ;  and  in  the  prefent  mode  of  writing  and  exprefling  themfelves, 
the  modern  French  abandon  that  grammatical  flandard,  which  alone  can 
render  a  language  cl  iflical  and  permanent. 

As  to  the  propei ties  of  the  language,  they  are  undoubtedly  greatly  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  Englifh ;  but  they  are  well  adapted  to  fubjedls  void  of  ele¬ 
vation  or  paflion.  It  is  well  accommodated  to  dalliance,  compliments,  and 
common  couverfation. 

The  lord’s  Prayer  in  French  is  as  follows  :  Notre  Pere  qui  es  aux  deux, 
ton  nom  Joit  fanclifie  Ton  regne  vienne.  Ta  volonte  foit  fatte  en  la  terre 
coniine  au  del.  Donne  nous  aujourdbui  notre  pain  qiiotid.cn.  Far  dome 
nous  no i  offences,  cotnme  nous  pardonnons  u  ccux  (jui  nous  ont  offence z.  JEt  ne 
nous  ir  dui  point  cn  tentation ,  mais  nous  delivre  du  mal :  car  a  toi  eft  le  regne 
la  puffaucc,  &  la  gloire  aux  Jiecle  des  ftccles .  Amen. 

Lear  ing  A;\D  learned  men.]  The  French  like  the  other  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe,  were  for  many  centuries  immeried  in  barbarity.  The 
firft  learning  they  began  to  acquire,  was  not  of  that  kind  which  improves 
the  underflanding,  corrects  the  tafle,  or  regulates  the  affections.  It  con¬ 
fided  in  a  fubtile  and  quibbling  logic  which  was  more  adapted  to  pervert 
than  to  improve  the  faculties.  But  the  fludy  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  which  fil'd  arofe  in  Italy,  diftufed  itfelf  among  the  French,  and 
gave  a  new  turn  to  their  literary  puriuits.  This,  together  with  the  en¬ 
couragement  which  the  polite  and  learned  Francis  I.  gave  to  all  men  of 
merit,  was  extremely  beneficial  to  French  literature.  During  this  reign, 
many  learned  men  appeared  in  France,  who  greatly  dittinguifhed  them¬ 
felves  by  their  writings;  among  whom  w'ere  Budeus,  Clement  Marot,, 
Peter  du  Cha'el,  Rabelai  ,  and  Peter  Ramus,  The  names  of  Henry  andl 
Robert  Stephens  are  alio  mentioned  by  every  real  feholar  with  refpedl. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  feventeenth  century,  thar  the  French  began 
to  write  with  elegance  in  their  own  language.  The  Academie  Fran^oife; 
was  formed  for  this  purpofe  ;  and  though  their  labours,  confidered  as  a 
body,  were  not  fo  fuccefstul  as  might  have  been  expedted,  fome  particular 
academicians  have  done  great  fervice  to  letters.  In  fadi,  literary  copart- 
nerfhips  are  feldom  very  fuccefsful.  Of  this  we  have  a  remarkable  exam¬ 
ple  in  the  prefent  cafe.  The  Academy  publifhed  a  dictionary  tor  the  im¬ 
proving  the  French  language:  it  was  universally  defpifed.  Furetieres, 
a  Angle  academician,  publifhes  another;  it  meets  with  univerfal  appro¬ 
bation, 

Lewis  XIV.  was  the  Augufius  of  France.  The  protection  he  gave  to 
letters,  and  the  penlions  he  bellowed  on  learned  men,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  which,  by  calculation,  did  not  amount  to  above  12,000!.  per  an-! 
xrum,  have  gained  him  more  glory  than  all  the  military  enterprifes,  uposii 
which  he  expended  fo  many  millions.  The  learned  men  who  appeared  mi 
France  durine  this  reign,-  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned.  Their 
tragic  poets,  Racine  and  Corneille,  have  defervedly  obt  fined  a  very  highi 
reputation  ;  the  firft  was  dillinguifhed  for  fkill  in  moving  thepaflions ;  the! 
fecond  lor  majeftv  ;  and  both,  for  the  ftrength  and  juftnefs  of  their 
painting,  the  elegance  of  their  tafle,  and  their  ftridl  adherence  to  the: 
rules  of  the  drama.  M'oliere  would  have  exhaufted  the  fubjeds  of  co-i 
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stiedy,  where  they  not  every  were  inexhauftible,  and  pirticularly  in 
France.  In  work  of  fatire  and  in  criticjfm,  Boileau,  who  was  a  clofe 
imitator  of  the  ancients,  poflefied  uncommon  merit.  But  France  has  not 
vet  produced  an  epic  poem  that  can  be  mentioned  with  Milton  ;  noi  a 
genius  of  the  lame  extenfive  and  univerfal  kind  with  Shakfpeare,  equally 
fitted  for  the  gay  and  the  ferious,  the  humorous  and  the  fublime.  In 
the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  and  of  the  bar,  the  French  are  greatly  qur 
fuperiors :  Bofl'uett,  Bourdalouc,  Flechier,  and  Mafllllon,  have  carried 
pulpit  eloquence  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  we  may  approach  to, 
but  can  hardly  be  expeCted  ever  to  furpafs.  The  genius,  however,  of 
their  religion  and  government  is  extremely  unfavourable  to  all  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  molt  ufelul  branches  of  philosophy.  All  the  eftablilluncn's 
of  Lewis  XIV.  for  the  advancement  of  fcience,  were  not  able  to  coun¬ 
terbalance  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  whofe  intereft  is  to  keep  mankind 
ignorant  in  matters  of  religion  and  morality  ;  and  the  influence  of  the 
court  and  miniflry,  who  have  an  equal  intereft  in  concealing  the  natural 
rights  of  mankind,  and  every  found  principle  of  government.  The 
French  have  not  therefore  fo  many  good  writers  on  moral,  religious,  or 
political  fubjeds,  as  have  appeared  in  Great  Britain.  But  France  has 
produced  fotne  great  men  who  do  honour  to  humanity  ;  whofe  caieer  no 
obftacle  could  flop,  whofe  freedom  no  government,  however  despotic,  . no 
religion,  how'ever  fuperftitious,  could  curb  or  reftram.  As  an  hiltorian 
De  Thou  is  entitled  to  the  higheft  praife  :  and  who  is  ignorant  of  Pafcal, 
©r  of  the  archbifhop  of  Cambray  ?  Few  men  have  done  more  fervice  to 
religion,  either  by  their  writings  or  their  lives.  As  for  Montefquieu, 
he  is  an  honour  to  human  nature  :  he  is  the  legiflator  of  nations  ;  his 
works  are  read  in  every  country  and  language,  and  wherever  they  go 
they  enl  ghten  and  invigorate  the  human  mind.  And,  indeed,  there 
have  lately  feveral  writers  appeared  in  France,  whofe  writings  have 
breathed  fuch  fentiments  of  liberty,  as  were  not  very  well  accommodated 
to  the  arbitrary  government  under  which  they  live  ;  and  theie  fentiments 
feem  much  to  increafe  among  the  men  of  letters,  and  perfons  in  the  higher 
clafies  of  life:  but  the  lower  people  in  France,  being  lefs  enlightened, 
and  long  habituated  to  defpotic  power,  feemed  too  well  adapted  for  the 
yoke  of  flavery. 

In  the  Belles  Lettres  and  mifcellaneous  way,  no  nation  ever  produced 
more  agreeable  writers  ;  among  whom  we  may  place  Montaigne,  D  Ac* 
gens,  and  Voltaire,  as  the  moil  confiderable. 

Before  the  immortal  Newton  appeared  in  England,  Defcart^s  was  the 
greatefl:  philofopher  in  modern  times.  He  was  the  firft  who  applied  alge¬ 
bra  to  the  folution  of  the  geometrical  problems,  which  naturally  paved  the 
way  to  the  analytical  difeoveries  of  Newton.  Many  of  the  prefent  age 
are  excellent  mathematicians ;  particularly  D’Alembert,  who,  with  all  the 
precifion  of  a  geometer,  has  united  the  talents  of  a  fine  writer. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  the  F tench  have  almoft  vied 
with  the  Englifli  in  natural  philofophy  :  Buff  m  would  deferve  to  be 
reckoned  among  men  of  fcience,  were  he  not  {till  more  remarkable  for  his 
eloquence  than  for  his  philofophy  :  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  philofophical 
painter  of  nature;  and,  under  this  view,  his  Natural  Hilfory  is  the  fiili 
work  of  its  kind. 

Their  painters,  Pouflin,  Le  Brun,  and  above  all  Le  Sueur,  did  honour 
to  the  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  They  have  none  at  prefent  to  compare  with 
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them  hi  the  more  noble  kinds  of  painting  ;  but  Mr,  (xreufe,  for  portraits 
and  converfarion-pietes,  never  perhaps  was  excelled. 

Sc u i pt u r ■  is  in  general  letter  unhrftood  in  Fr  nee  than  in  mod  other 
countries  of  .rope.  Their  tre.itifes  on  fliip-building  and  engineering 
Hand  unrivaUe  ;  but  in  the  practice  of  both  they  are  outdone  by  the 
Engliib.  No  genius  has  hi t’nei to  equalled  Vauban  in  the  theory  or  prac¬ 
tice  of  fortifievti  n.  The  French  were  long  our  fuperiors  in  architecture  ; 
though  we  now  hid  fair  lor  furpaffing  them  in  this  art. 

We  (hail  uic!  e  this  head  with  obfe. ving,  that  the  French  have  now 
fini.h .  d  the  Encyclopedic,  or  General  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which 
was  orawr  up  by  the  molt  able  matters  in  each  branch  of  literature,  in  28 
vol  .  mes  in  f  u>  (lix  of  which  are  copper  plates) .  under  the  direction  of 
Iv:  ffieurs  D'A  embert  raid  Didemt,  and  is  the  molt  complete  collection  of 
hum  n  knowl.  dge  we  are  acquainted  with. 

Univer  si  r  iEs  and  puelic  colleges  ]  Theliteiary  inftitutions 
have  rcceiv-  d  a  lofs  for  the  prelent  by  'he  expulfion  of  the  Jefuits,  who 
mane  the  languages,  arts,  and  fciences,  their  particular  ttudy,  and 
taught  than  a ) •  over  France;  but  as  the  extinction  of  this  body  of  men 
will  probab  liken  the  influence  of  uperftition  in  France,  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  believe  that  the  interefts  of  real  learning  and  fcience  will,  upon 
the  whole,  be  promoted  by  that  event.  It  is  not  within  my  plan  to  de- 
l’n  ibe  the  different  governments  and  conflitutions  of  every  univerfity  or 
p  blu  colie  e  in  Fran  e  ;  but  they  are  in  number  twenty-eight,  as  fol- 
1  w;  Aix.  Anglers,  Arle~,  \vRnon,  Befan^on,  Bourdeaux,  Bourges, 
Cam,  ah  as,  Do’,  Douay,  Fleche,  Montauban,  Montpelier,  Nantes, 
Orange.  O  lean  ,  P  ris,  Perpignan,  Poitiers,  Point  Maufon,  Rieblieu, 
Rh  an  .  Soifibn's  Str  fbourg,  fouloufe,  Tournoife,  and  Valence. 

cademus.]  1  hi  ie  are  eight  academies  in  Paris,  namely,  three  li* 
terarv  ones,  the  French  academy,  that  of  Infcriptions,  and  that  of  the 
Sciences  5  one  of  p.fi  ing  and  fculpture,  one  of  architecture,  and  three 
for  id  mg  the  great  ho  fe,  and  other  military  exercifes. 

Antiqu  iiE'  and  curiosities,]  Few  countries,  if  we  except 
natural  and  artificial.  J  Italy,  can  boaft  of  more  valuable 
remains  of  antiquity  han  France.  Some  ot  1  he  French  antiquities  belong 
to  the  time  of  the  Celts,  and  ponfequently,  compared  to  them,  thofe  of 
R  une  are  modern.  Father  Mabillon  has  given  us  a  moft  curious  account 
of  the  lej’Mic'  res  or  their  kings,  which  have  been  difeovered  fo  far  back 
as  Pharau’.ond ;  and  fome  of  them,  when  broken  open,  were  found  to 
contain  orn  rhents  and  jewels  of  value.  At  Rheim-,  and  other  parts  of 
Fr  rice,  ate  to  be  feen  triumphal  arches;  but  the  moil  entire  is  at 
Orange,  ereCted.  cn  account  of  the  vjCfory  obtained  over  the  Cimbri  and 
T  ut  nes,  by  Cains  Marius  and  LuClatius  Catulus.  After  Gaul  was  re¬ 
duced  to  a  Roman  province,  the  Romms  took  vafl  delight  in  adorning  it 
wi'h  magnificent  edifices,  both  civil  and  f.cred  ;  fume  of  which  are  more 
entire  than  any  to  be  met  with  in  Italy  itfelf.  The  ruins  of  an  amphi¬ 
theatre  are  to  be  found  in  Chalons,  and  like, wife  at  Vienne.  NTmes, 
however,  exhibits  the  moft  valuable  remains  of  ancient  architedlure  of 
any  place  in  France.  The  famous  Pont  du  Gaide  was  railed  in  the  Au- 
g,,r.  .  Jge  by  the  Roman  coot-y  of  Nifmes,  to  convey  a  ftream  of  water 
bn  we n  iw<:  mountains  for  the  ufe  of  that  city,  and  is  as  frefh  to  this  day 
gs  Weft  mi  after  bridge  .  it  confifts  of  three  bridges,  or  tiers  of  arches  one 
above  another  ;  the  height  is  174  fee',  and  the  length  extends  to  723. 
The  moderns  arc  indebted  for  this,  and  many  other  ftupendous  aquedudis. 
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to  the  ignorance  of  the  ancients,  that  all  {b  eams  will  rife  as  high  as  their 
heads.  Many  other  ruins  of  antiquity  are  found  at  Nifmes;  but  the 
chief,  are  the  temple  of  Diana,  vt  hofe  veftiges  are  llill  remaining  ;  the 
amphitheatre,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  fined  and  mod  entire  of  the 
kind  of  any  in  Europe  ;  but  above  all,  the  houfe  ere&ed  by  the  emperor 
Adrian,  called  the  Maifon  Carrie.  The  architecture  and  fculpture  of 
this  building  are  fo  exquilitely  beautiful,  that  it  enchants  even  the  mod 
ignorant:  and  it  is  dill  entire,  being  very  little  afl'efted  either  by  the  ra¬ 
vages  of  time,  or  the  havoc  of  war.  At  Paris,  in  La  Rue  de  la  Harpe, 
may  be  leen  the  remains  of  a  palace,  or  thermre,  luppofcd  to  have  been 
built  by  the  emperor  Julian,  furnameJ  the  Apndate,  about  the. year  356, 
after  the  fame  model  as  the  baths  of  Dioclefian.  rl  he  remains  of  this 
ancient  edifice  are  many  arches,  and  within  them  a  large  (Moon.  Iris  fa¬ 
bricated  of  a  kind  of  madic,  the  compodtion  of  which  is  not  now  known, 
intermixed  with  fmall  fquare  pieces  of  free  done  and  bricks. 

At  Arles  in  Provence  is  to  be  feen  an  obelifk  of  oriental  g'anite,  which 
is  52  feet  high,  and  feven  feet  diametei  at  the  bafe,  and  all  but  one  done. 
Roman  temples  are  frequent  in  France.  The  mod  particular  are  in  Bur¬ 
gundy  and  Guienne,  and  other  places,  belides  the  neigh  bom  hood  of 
Nifme.-,  containing  magnificent  ruins  of  aqu-dufts.  The  pafiage  cut 
through  the  middle  of  the  rock  near  Biianqon  in  Dauphiny,  is  thought  to 
be  a  Roman  work,  if  not  of  greater  antiquity.  The  round  buckler  of 
maffy  lilver,  taken  out  of  the  Rhone  in  1665,  being  twenty  inches  in 
diameter,  and  weighing  twenty-one  pounds,  containing  the  dory  of 
Scipio’s  continence,  is  thought  to  be  coeval  with  that  great  general.  It 
would  be  endlefs  to  recount  the  different  monuments  of  antiquity  to  be 
found  in  France,  particularly  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 

I  have  already  mentioned  feveral  remarkable  fprings  and  mountains, 
which  may  be  confidered  as  natural  curiofities.  Some  of  the  modem 
works  of  art,  particularly  the  canals,  have  been  alfo  before  noticed. 
There  are  dome  fubterraneous  paffage  and  holes,  efpecially  at  St.  Aubin 
in  Brittany,  and  Niont  in  Dauphiny,  really  dupendous. 

Cities  and  towns.]  Thele  are  numerous  in  France  ;  of  which  we 
lhall  mention  only  Paris,  Lille,  and  their  principal  lea  ports,  Bred  and 
Toulon. 

Lide,  in  French  Flanders,  is  thought  to  be  the  mod  regular  and 
flronged  fortification  in  Europe,  and  w..s  the  mader-piece  of  the  famous 
Vauban.  It  is  generally  garril'oned  with  above  ten  thoufand  regulars; 
and  for  its  magnificence  and  elegance,  it  is  ca'led  Little  Paris.  Its  ma- 
nufadures  of  filk,  cambric,  and  camblet*,  are  very  confiderable  ;  audits 
inhabitants  amount  to  about  ore  hundred  thoufand.  Every  reader  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  h  dory  of  Dunkirk,  which  the  French  were  obliged  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  to  demolifh,  but  is  dill  a  thorn  in  the  fide  of  the 
Englifli,  by  being  a  harbour  for  their  fmugglers,  and  may  now,  by  an 
article  in  the  late  treaty  of  pence,  be  put  into  what  condition  the  French 
minidry  may  pleafe.  The  red  of  French  Flanders,  and  its  Netherlands, 
abound  with  fortified  towns,  which  carry  on  very  gainful  manufactures. 

Moving  fouih ward,  we  come  to  the  Ifle  ot  France  ;  the  capital  of 
which,  and  of  the  whole  kingdom,  is  Paris.  This  city  has  been  fo  often 
deferibed,  it  may  appear  fupeifluous  to  jnention  it  more  particu'arly 
were  it  not  that  the  vanity  of  the  French  has  given  it  a  preference,  which 
it  by  no  means  deferves,  to  all  the- capitals  in  the  world,  in  every  reipeti, 
Jiot  excepting  even  population.  Many  of  the  Erglilh  have  been  imput¬ 
ed 
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ed  upon  in  this  point ;  -particularly  by  the  computing  from  the  births 
and  burials  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  which  exclude  the  mold  popu¬ 
lous  parifhes  about  London.  Another  miftake  lies  in  computing  from 
births  and  marriages.  The  number  of  diflenters  of  all  kinds  in  and 
about  London,  who  do  not  rcgifter  the  births  of  their  children,  is  amaz¬ 
ing  ;  the  regi tiers  of  ethers  are  not  known  by  the  public;  and  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  poorer  fort  will  not  afford  the  fmall  expence  of  fuch  a 
regiftering.  Another  peculiarity  exifting  in  London  is,  that  mod  of 
the  Londoners,  who  will  afford  the  expence,  when  they  find  them- 
felves  conl'umptive  or  otherwil'e  indifpofed,  retire  into  the  country, 
where  they  are  buried,  and  thereby  excluded  from  the  bills  of  mortality. 
The  population  of  Paris,  therefore  where  the  regifters  are  more  exaft 
and  acceffible  to  the  poor,  and  where  the  religion  and  the  police  are  more 
uniform  and  ft  rid,  is  far  more  eafily  ascertained  than  that  of  London; 
and  by  the  belt  accounts,  it  does  not  exceed  feven  or  eight  hundred  thou- 
fand,  which  is  far  fliort  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  and  (he  contiguous 
parifhes. 

Paris  is  divided  into  three  parts;  the  City,  the  Univerfity,  and  that 
which  was  formerly  called  the  Town.  The  city  is  old  Paris  ;  the  uni- 
verlity  and  the  Town  are  the  new.  Paris  contains  more  works  ot  public 
munificence  than  utility.  I rs  palaces  are  fhewy,  and  forne  of  its  llreets, 
fquares,  hotels,  hofpitals,  and  churches,  fuperbly  decorated  with  a  pro- 
fufion  of  paintings,  tapeftrv,  images,  and  ftatues ;  but  Paris,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  bo-afted  police,  is  greatly  inferior  to  London  in  many  of  the 
conveniences  of  life,  and  the  folid  enjoyments  of  fociety.  Without  en¬ 
tering  into  more  minute  difiquifitions,  Paris,  it  muft  be  otvned,  is  the  pa- 
radife  of  fplendor  and  diflipation.  The  tapeftry  of  the  Gobelines  *  is  un¬ 
equalled  for  beauty  and  richnels.  The  Louvre  is  a  building  that  does 
honour  to  architecture  itfelf  ;  and  the  inllitution  of  the  French  academy 
far  exceeds  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  England,  or  elfewhere.  The  Tuil- 
leries,  the  palace  of  Orleans,  or  as  it  is  called,  Luxembutgh,  where  a 
valuable  collection  of  paintings  are  (hewn,  the  royal  palace,  the  king’s 
library,  the  guild-hall,  and  the  hofpital  for  the  invalids,  are  fupurb  to 
the  highell  degree.  The  'city  of  Paris  is  faid  to  be  fifteen  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  The  hotels  of  the  French  noblefl'e  at  Paris  take  up  a  great 
deal  of  room  with  their  court-yards  and  gardens;  and  fo  do  their  con¬ 
vents  and  churches.  The  ftreets  are  very  narrow,  and  the  houfes  very 
high,  many  of  them  feven  ftories.  The  houfes  are  built  of  ftone,  and 
arc  generally  mean,  even  to  wretchedneis,  owing  partly  to  their  contain¬ 
ing^  different  family  on  every  floor.  The  river  Seine,  which  runs 
through  the  centre  of  the  city,  is  not  half  fo  large  as  the  Thames  at 
London  :  it  is  too  far  diftant  fr<  m  the  fea  for  the  purpofes  of  navigation, 
and  is  not  furniihed,  as  the  Thames,  with  veffels  or  boats  of  any  fort  r 
over  it  are  many  ftone  and  wooden  bridges,  which  have  nothing  to  re¬ 
commend  them.  The  ftreets  of  Paris  are  generally  crowded,  particular¬ 
ly  with  coaches,  which  gives  that  capital  the  appearance  of  wealth  and 
grandeur  ;  though,  in  reality,  there  is  more  fhew  than  fubftancc.  The 
glittering  carriages  that  dazzle  the  eyes  of  ftrangers  are  tnoftly  common 


*  One  Goblet,  a  noted  dyer  at’Rhtims,  was  the  firft  who  fettled  in  this  place,  in  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.  and  the  houfe  has  retained  his  name  ever  fince  ;  and  here  the  great 
Colbert,  about  the  year  (667,  eflablijhed  that  valuable  roanui'a&ory. 
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hacks,  hired  by  the  day  or  week  to  the  numerous  foreigners  who  vifit  that 
city  ;  and  in  truth,  the  greateft  £art  of  the  trade  of  Paris  arifes  from  the 
conftant  fucccilion  of  ftr-ngers  that  arrive  daily,  from  every  nation  and 
quarter  of  the  globe.  This  afcendency  over  other  nations  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  owing  to  the  reputation  of  their  language,  their  public  buildings, 
the  Gobelines,  or  manufacture  of  tapeftry,  their  libraries,  and  collections 
of  paintings,  that  are  open  to  the  public  ;  the  cheapnefs  of  proviiions, 
excellency  of  the  French  wines,  and  above  all,  the  purity  of  the  air  and 
climate  in  France.  With  all  thefe  advantages'  Paris,  in  general,  will 
not  bear  a  comparifon  with  London,  in  the  more  eirential  i  ircumltances 
of  a  thriving  foreign  and  domcftic  trade,  the  cleannefs  of  their  ftreets. 
elegance  of  their  houies,  efpecially  within  ;  the  plenty  of  water,  and 
that  of  a  better  quality  than  the  Seine,  which  it  is  laid  difagrees  with 
Grangers,  as  do  likewife  the  fmall  wines.  In  the  houfes  of  Paris  moil 
of  the  floors  are  of  brick,  and  have  no  other  kind  of  clean  ng  than  that  of 
being  fprinkled  with  water,  and  fwept  once  a  day.  Thefe  brick  floors, 
the  flone  flairs,  the  warn  of  waiofcotting  in  rooms,  and  the  thick  par¬ 
ty  walls  of  flotie,  are,  however,  good  prefervatives  again (l  fire,  which 
feldom  does  any  damage  in  this  city.  Inftead  of  wainfeotting,  the  walls 
are  covered  with  taprftry  or  damafk.  The  beds  in  general  are  verv  good, 
and  well  ornamented  with  teller  and  curtains  ;  but  bugs  are  here  a  mod 
intolerable  nuifance,  which  frequently  oblige  tl  angers  to  deep  on  the 
floor  during  the  exceflive  heat  in  the  fummer.  Their  lhops  me  but  poorly 
floredwith  goods;  nor  has  their  government  made  the  provifions  that  arc 
ever  in  its  power  for  the  comfort  of  the  inferior  ranks ;  i's  whole  atten¬ 
tion  feeming  to  be  directed  to  the  conveniency  and  iplendour  of  the  great. 
The  fhop-keepers  and  tradefmen\  an  indolent,  loitering  people,  feldom 
make  their  appearance  before  dinner  in  any  other  than  a  morning  drefs, 
of  velvet  cap,  filk  night  gown,  and  M or.'cco  flippers  ,  but  when  they 
intend  a  vifit,  or  going  ahr  .ad,  all  the  punctilios  ot  a  courtier  are  at¬ 
tended  to,  and  hardly  the  refemblance  of  a  man  remains.  There  is  a  re¬ 
markable  contrail  between  this  clafs  of  p.onle  and  thofe  of  the  fame 
rank  in  London.  In  Paris,  rhe  women  pack  up  parcels,  enter  the  or¬ 
ders,  and  do  moil  of  the  drudgery  bufinefs  of  the  drop,  while  the  huf- 
band  loiters  about,  talks  of  the  great,  of  fafhions  and  diverlions,  the  in¬ 
vincible  force  of  their  armies,  and  the  fplendour  of  the  grand  nvmarque. 
The  Parifians  however,  as  well  as  the  natives  of  France  in  general,  are 
Temarkably  temperate  in  their  living;  and  to  he  intoxicated  wi  h  liquor 
is  confidered  as  infamous.  Bread,  and  all  manner  of  butcher’s  meat  and  ♦ 
poultry,  are  extremely  good  in  Paris ;  the  beef  is  excellenr ;  the  wine 
they  generally  drink,  is  a  very  thin  kind  of  Burgundy.  The  common 
people,  in  the  fummer  feafon,  live  chiefly  on  bread,  burner,  grapes,  and 
fmall  wine.  The  Parifians  fcarcely  know  the  uie  of  tea,  hot  they  have 
coffee  in  plenty.  The  police  of  Paris  is  fo  well  amended  to,  rhar  quarrels, 
accidents,  or  felonies,  leldom  happen  ;  and  ftranger-,  from  al  quaiters  of 
the  globe,  let  their  appearance  be  ever  fo  uncommon,  meet  with  rhe  mofl  ■ 
polite  treatment.  The  flrcets  are  patrolled  at  night  by  horfi  and  foot  ;  fo 
judiciouflv  flationed,  that  no  offender  can  efcape  their  vigilfmce.  Tney 
likewife  vifit  the  publicans  precifely  at  the  hour  of  twelve  at  night,  to  lee 
that  the  company  are  gone  ;  for  in  Paris  no  liquor  ca  be  had  after  that 
time.  The  public  roads  in  France  are  under  the  lame  excellent  rexnla- 
tion,  which,  with  the  torture  of  the  rack,  prevents  robberies  in  that  King¬ 
dom;  but  for  the  fame  reafon,  when  robberies  do  happen,  they  are  a  ways 
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attended  with  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  traveller;  and  indeed  this  is 
the  general  practice  in  every  country  of  Europe,  England  and  Scotland 
excepted. 

The  environs  of  Paris  are  very  pleafant,  and  contain  a  number  of  fine 
feats,  fmali  towns,  and  villages  :  fome  of  them,  being  feattered  on  the 
edges  of  lolly  mountains  riling  from  the  Seine,  are  remarkably  delight¬ 
ful. 

The  palace  of  Verfailles,  which  (lands  twelve  miles  from  Paris,  though 
magnificent:  and  expenfive  beyond  conception,  and  adorned  with  all  that 
art  can  furnifh,  is  properly  a  collection  cf  buildings,  each  o(  exquifite  ar¬ 
chitecture,  bur  not  forming  a  whole,  agreeable  to  the  grand  and  sublime  of 
that  art.  The  gardens,  and  water-works,  (which  ..re  fupplied  by  means 
of  prodigious  engines  acrofs  the  Seine  at  Marli,  about  three  miles  di¬ 
fiance,  are  aftoniihing  proofs  of  the  fertile  genius  of  man,  and  highly 
worthy  of  a  ft  ranger’s  attention.  Trianon,  Marli,  St.  Germain  en  Lave, 
Meudon,  and  other  royal  palaces,  are  laid  out  with  tafte  and  judgment ; 
each  has  its  peculiar  beauties  for  the  entertainment  and  amufement  of  a. 
luxurious  court ;  but  fome  oi  them  are  in  a  fhameful  condition,  both  as  to 
repairs  and  ckanlinefs. 

Bred  is  a  imall,  but  very  ftrong  town,  upon  the  Engilfh  channel,  with 
a  mod  fpacious  and  fine  fortified  road  and  harbour,  the  bed  and  fafed  in 
all  the  kingdom  :  yet  its  entrance  is  difficult,  by  reafon  of  many  rocks  ly¬ 
ing  under  water.  At  Bred  is  a  court  of  admiralty,  and  academy  for  fea 
affairs,  docks,  and  magazines  for  all  kinds  of  naval  ftores,  rope-yards, 
dore-houfes,  &c.  infomuch  that  it  may  now  be  termed  the  capital  recep¬ 
tacle  for  the  navy-royal  of  France,  and  is  admirably  well  adapted  for  that 
end. 

Lewis  XIV.  rendered  Toulon,  from  a  pitiful  village,  a  fea-port  of  great 
importance.  He  fortified  both  the  town  and  harbour,  for  the  reception 
and  protection  of  the  navy-royal.  Its  old  and  its  new  harbour  lie  contigu¬ 
ous  ;  and  by  means  of  a  canal,  (hips  pafs  from  the  one  to  the  other,  both 
of  them  having  an  outlet  into  the  fpacious  outer  harbour.  Its  arfenal, 
edablidied  alio  by  that  king,  has  a  particular  flore-boufe  for  each  drip  of 
war,  its  guns,  cordage,  Sec.  being  feparately  laid  up.  Here  are  fpacious 
workdiops  for  bbckfmiths,  joiners,  carpenters,  lockfmiths,  carvers,  &c. 
Its  rope-walk,  of  done,  is  320  toifes  or  fathoms  in  length,  with  three 
arched  walks.  Its  general  magazine  fupplies  whatever  may  be  wanting  in 
the  particular  dore-houfes,  and  contains  an  immenfe  quantity  of  all  kinds 
of  fiores,  difpofed  in  the  greatefl  order. 

Commerce  aud  manufactures.}  Next  to  Henry  IV.  judly 
ftylcl  the  Great,  the  famous  Colbert,  mlnider  to  Lewis  XIV.  may  be 
called  the  father  of  the  French  commerce  and  manufactures.  Under  hitn 
there  was  a  great  appearance  that  France  would  make  as  illudrious  a  fi¬ 
gure  as  a  trading,  as  (lie  did  then  as  a  warlike  people;  but  the  truth  is 
the  French  do  not  naturally  po fiefs  that  undaunted  perfeverance  which  is 
nr ce flirty  for  commerce  and  colonization,  though  no  people,  in  theory,  un¬ 
do  flard  them  better.  It  is  to  be  confidered  at  the  fame  time,  that  France, 
by  her  Filiation,  by  the  t  irn  of  her  inhabitants  for  certain  manufactures, 
and  the  h  ippinefs  of  her  foil,  mull  be  always  poflefled  of  great  inland  and 
neighbouring  trade,  which  enriches  her,  and  makes  her  the  mod  refpeCt- 
able  power  upon  the  continent  of  Europe.  I  have  already  enumerated 
her  natural  commodities;  to  which  may  be  added,  her  manufactures  of 
falt-petre,  fiik,  embroidery,  diver-fluffs,  tapetlry,  cambrics,  lawns,  fine 
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laces,  fine Verges,  and  fluffs,  velvets,  brocades,  paper,  brandy,  which  i* 
diftilled  from  wine,  a  prodigious  variety  ot  toys,  and  other  articles  ; 
many  of  which  are  finuggled  into  Gisat  Britain,  for  which  they  are  paid 
in  re.idy  money. 

The  fllk  manufacture  was  introduced  into  Fame  fo  late  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  and  in  the  age  of  his  grmdion  Lewi«  XIV.  the  city  of  Tours 
alone  employed  8000  looms,  nd  800  mills.  Tiiecityol  Lyons  then  em¬ 
ployed  x  8,coo  looms  ;  but  after  the  impolitic  and  unjufl  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  the  expu'lion  of  the  protellants,  and  the  ruinous  wars 
maintained  by  France,  they  decreafed  to  400  ;  and  th.  ir  (ilk  manufacture 
is  now  rivalled  by  that  ot  England,  where  he  French  Protcftants  took  re¬ 
fuge,  and  were  happily  encouraged.  On  < he  other  hand,  the  French 
woollen  cloths  and  fluffs,  more  especially  a;  Abbeville,  are  laid  to  be  now 
little  inferior  to  thofe  of  England  and  ollan.i,  alfifted  by  the  cLndelline 
importation  of  Englitb  and  Lilli  wool,  and  workmen  trom  this  country. 

Befules  the  infinite  advantage  arifing  to  her  inland  commerce,  from  her 
rivers  and  navigable  canals,  her  foreign  trade  may  be  laid  to  extend  itfelf 
all  over  the  globe.  It  is  a  doubtful  point  whether  the  crown  ot  France 
was  a  loflr  by  its  ceflion  of  Canada  and  parr  of  Louifiana  at  the  late 
peace.  But  the  iitofi  valuable  part  ot  Hifpanicla  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
which  file  pq defies  by  the  partiality  and  indolence  of  Spain,  is  a  moll  im- 
proveable  acquifition,  and  the  molt  valuable  of  all  her  foreign  colonies.  In 
the  Weft  Indies  (lie  likewife  pdffeues  the  molt  important  fugar  illands  of 
Mavtinico,  Guadaloupe,  Sr.  Lucia,  Tobago,  St.  Bartholomew,  Defeada, 
and  Marigalante.  Her  poffelfions  in  North  America  are  only  a  finall 
trad  upon  the  Miffiffippl. 

The  French  poflelfions  in  the  Eafl  Indies,  are  not  very  confiderable; 
though  had  their  genius  been  more  turned  for  commerce  than  war,  they 
might  have  engrafted  more  territory  and  revenues  than  are  now  in  poflef* 
fion  of  the  Englilh  ‘  but  they  over-rated  both  their  own  power  and  their 
courage,  and  their  Eafl  India  company  never  did  much.  At  prefent  (fays 
Mr.  Anderfoo,)  “  her  land  trade  to  Switzerland  and  ltalv,  is  by  way  of 
Lyons — To  Germany,  through  Metz  and  Srrafburgh. — To  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  through  Lille — To  Spain  (a  moll  profitable  one,)  through  Bay¬ 
onne  and  Perpignan.  As  for  her  naval  commerce,  her  ports  in  the  chan¬ 
nel,  and  on  the  weftern  ocean,  are  frequented  by  all  the  trading  nations  in 
Europe,  to  the  great  advantage  of  France,  more  efpeci  dly  refp.Cting  what 
is  carried  on  with  England,  Holland,  and  ltalv.  The  trade  from  her  Me¬ 
diterranean  ports  (more  particularly  from  Marieilles)  with  Turkey  and 
Africa,  has  long  been  very  confiderable.  The  negro  trade  from  Guinea 
fupplies  her  fugar  colonies,  befides  the  gold,  ivory,  aud  diugs  got  from  ' 
thence.” 

One  great  difadvantage  to  the  commerce  of  France  is,  that  the  profef- 
fion  or  a  merchant  is  not  fo  honourable  as  in  England  and  lome  other 
countries,  fo  that  the  French  nobility  think  it  brlosv  them  ;  which  is  the 
reafon  that  the  church,  the  law,  and  the  army,  are  fo  full  of  that  order.. 

A  great  number  of  the  cities  of  Fi  ance  have  the  privilege  01  coinage,  and 
each  of  them  a  particular  mark  to  diftinguifli  their  refpe&ive  pieces  ; 
which  mull  be  very  embarrafling,  efpecially  to  11  rangers. 

Public  trading  companies.]  The  inftitutions  of  public  trading 
companies  to  Canada  or  New  France,  and  the  Eafl  and  Weft  Indies,  for¬ 
merly  coft  the  French  crown  immenfe  fums ;  but  we  know  none  of  them 
now  fubfilling,  though  no  doubt  their  Well  India  trade,  which  is  ftill  very 
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conuderable,  efpecially  in  fugar,  is  under  proper  regulations,  preferred 
by  their  councils  of  commerce. 

Constitution  and  cover  -  mem.]  The  conftitution  of  France  in 
feudal  times,  was  very  unfavourable  to  monarchy;  but  the  oppreffions  of 
the  great  land-h'-Icers,  by  degrees,  grew  fo  irk:ome  to  the  fubjccts,  that 
th-y  ptefer'ed  the  monarchical  to  the  ariftocratK  a!  government.  Ariftocra- 
cv,  however,  frill  fubfifred  in  feme  degree  to  the  beginning  cf  t'ne  laft 
centurv,  chi-ri-  through  the  neceffitv  which  ;he  Hugonots  or  proteitants 
were  under  to  have  princes  of  the  blood,  and  men  of  great  quality  for 
their  leaders  :  hot  R-chl'eu  in  the  rime  c-f  Lewis  XI  1.  g;ve  it  a  mortal 
blow  ;  and  a'l  the  civil  difputes  in  France  lince,  have  been  amrng  great 
men  for  power  ana  places,  an  between  the  kings  and  their  parliaments  ; 
but  the  latter  were  feldoni  or  never  attended  with  any  f  nguinan  effects. 

The  prel'ent  parliament  or  France  has  no  analogy  with  that  of  Great 
Britain.  It  w  as  originally  infttuted  to  ferve  as  a  kind  of  law-aliibant  to 
the  afiemblv  of  the  itutes,  which  was  compoEd  of  the  great  peers  and 
landholders  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  eve.-  hnce  it  coi  tinued  to  be  a  law,  and 
at  la  ft  2  monev  court;  and  lhe  members  have  h-d  the  courage  of  late  to 
claim  a  kind  of  a  negative  power  to  ue  royal  ed  ets,  which  they  pretend 
cm  be  of  no  validity  til!  regiltered  by  them.  His  moll  Chriftian  Majefty 
has  often  tried  to  invalidate  their  acts,  and  to  ir.rim.idate  their  perl'ons ;  but, 
defpotic  as  he  is,  he  has  never  ventured  to  inflict  any  farther  ptmithment 
than  a  flight  banifhment,  or  imprifonment,  for  their  moll  provoking  acts 
of  cifobtdience. 

This  ridiculous  fituation  between  power  and  privilege,  fliews  the  in- 
firm.iiy  of  the  French  coairitution,  as  the  king  dares  not  punifli,  and  his 
parliament  will  not  obey  ;  but  it  difeovers  at  the  lame  time  that  the  nation 
in  general  thinks  the  parliament  its  natural  guardian  againft  the  court. 

The  ki  gc.  m  of  France  is  divided  into  thirty  governments,  over  each 
cf  which  is  appointed  a  king  s  lieutenant-general,  a  luperintendanr,  who 
pretty  much  refembies  the  lord-lieutenants  in  England,  but  their  execu. 
five  p 3 wars  are  far  more  extenfive.  Distributive  juftice  in  France  is  ad- 
mi  nifte  red  by  parliaments,  chambers  of  accounts,  court- of  aid,  pre.idial 
courts,  generalities,  elections,  and  other  courts.  The  parliaments  were 
in  number  fifteen  ;  thofe  of  Paris,  Touloufe,  Rouen,  Grenoble,  Bour- 
de aux,  Dijon,  Aix,  Rheims,  Pau,  Metz,  Befancon,  Douay,  Perpignan, 
Colmar,  and  Arras.  Several  of  thele  path  aments,  however,  are  now 
united  in  one.  The  pirl  amecqof  Paris  is  the  chief,  and  takes  the  lead  in 
all  national  bufinefs.  It  is  divided  into  ten  chambers.  The  Grand  Cham¬ 
ber  is  a;  prepriated  chi:fiy  for  the  brial  of  tpeers.  The  Tournelle  Civil 
judges  in  all  matters  of  property  above  the  value  cf  1  coo  livers.  The 
Tournelle  Crimi  e:le  receives  and  decides  appeals  from  in  erior  courts  in 
criminal  cafes.  Befice  rhefe  three  capital  chambers,  there  are  five  of  re- 
q .  efts,  far  receiving  the  depositions  of  nitnel'es,  and  determining  cautes, 
pretry  mucr  in  the  fame  manner  as  our  bills  and  anlwers  in  chancery  and 
the  exchequer. 

The  next  court  of  -udicstuie  in  France  is  the  Chamber  of  Accounts ; 
where  all  nutters  of  public  finances  are  examined,  treat-es  of  peace  and 
grant;  rerr.ftered,  and  the  vaffaiages  cue  from  the  royal  fiefs  are  received. 
The  chambers  are  in  number  twelve,  and  held  in  the  cities  of  Paris,  Rou¬ 
en,  Dijon,  Names,  Montpelier,  Grenoble,  A;x,  Pau,  Blois,  Lifle, 
Abe,  and  Dole. 

The 
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The  third  court  of  judicature  is  the  Court  of  Aids,  where  all  matters  that 
relate  t»>  the  royal  revenue,  and  the  railing  of  money  are  determined. 

The  fomth  are  the  Prelldial  Courts,  which  are  compofed  of  judges  for 
determining  matters  in  appeal  from  magillrates  of  little  towns  and  villages. 

The  next  are  the  Generalities,  who  proportion  the  taxes  to  be 
raifed  in  their  diffridl s,  according  to  the  futn  that  is  appointed  to  be  levied. 
They  likewife  take  cugnifance  of  matters  relating  to  the  crown  lands,  and 
certain  branches  of  the  revenue.  Thefe  courts  arc  in  number  twenty-three, 
each  confiding  of  twenty-three  perfons ;  and  the}’  are  dillributed  over  the 
kingdom  for  the  more  convenient  dilpatch  of  bulinefs. 

Subject  to  tliefe  Generalities,  are  the  courts  of  elections,  which  fettle  the 
fma'ler  proportions  of  taxes  t h 3t  are  to  be  paid  by  parifhes  and  inferior 
diffridts,  and  how  much  each  individual  in  the  fame  is  to  pay.  This  is 
done  bv  a  cblleftor,  who  returns  the  afleffments  to  the  court  or  Generali¬ 
ties.  Befides  the  above  courts,  the  French  have  intendnnts  of  judice, 
police,  and  finances,  whofe  powers,  when  properly  executed,  are  of  great 
fervice  to  the  peace  of  the  community.  They  have  likewife  provolts,  fe- 
nefcals,  bailiffs  and  other  officers,  whom  we  have  no  room  to  enumerate. 

After  the  reader  has  been  told  of  the  excellency  of  the  climate,  and 
fertility  of  the  foil  in  France;  her  numerous  manufactures  and  rfx  ten  five 
commerce  ;  her  great  cities,  numerous  towns,  fea-ports,  rivers,  and  canals ; 
the  cheapnefs  of  provifnns,  wines  and  liquors ;  the  formidable  armies 
and  fleets  fhe  bath  fent  forth,  to  the  terror  of  Europe  ;  and  the  natural 
character  of  her  inh  ibitants,  their  fprightlinefs  and  gaiety  ;  he  will  un- 
doutedly  conclude,  that  France  is  the  molt  powerful  nation,  and  her  peo¬ 
ple  the  mod  opulent  and  happy  in  Europe.  The  reverfe,  however,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  date  ot  that  nation  at  prefent :  and  we  do  not  find,  that  in 
any  former  period  they  were  more  rich  or  more,  happy. 

True  it  is  that  in  a  country  fo  extenlivc  and  fruitful,  her  government 
finds  immenfe  refources  in  men  and  money  :  but,  as  if  the  French  coun¬ 
cils  were  directed  by  an  evil  genius,  thefe  refources,  great  as  they  are,  by 
s  wrong  application,  have  proved  the  ruin  of  the  people.  The  mod  obvi¬ 
ous  caufes  of  this  national  poverty  took  their  rife  from  the  ambition  and 
vanity  of  their  kings  and  courtiers,  which  led  them  into  fehemes  of  uni- 
verfal  dominion,  the  aggrandizement  of  their  name,  and  the  enflaving  of 
Chridendom,  Their  wars,  which  they  fometimes  carried  on  with  one 
haif  of  Europe,  and  in  which  they  were  generally  unfoitunate,  led  them 
into  difficulties  to  which  the  ordinary  revenues  were  inadequate  ;  and  hence 
proceeded  the  arbitrary  demands  upon  the  fubjeCt,  under  various  pre¬ 
tences,  in  the  name  of  loans,  free-gifts,  &c.  When  thefe  failed,  other 
methods,  more  defpotic  and  unwarrantable,  fuch  as  railing  and  reducing 
he  value  of  money  as  it  fuited  their  own  purpofes,  national  bankruptcies, 
md  other  grievous  oppreffions,  were  adopted,  which  gave  the  finilhing 
slo.v  to  public  credit,  and  (hook  the  foundations  of  trade,  commerce,  and 
nduftry,  the  fruits  of  which  no  man  could  call  his  own. 

When  we  confiderthe  motives  of  thefe  wars,  a  defire  to  enflave  and  ren¬ 
der  miferable  the  nations  around  them,  that  man  muff  be  devoid  of  hu¬ 
manity  whofe  bread  is  not  raifed  with  indignation  upon  the  hare  mention 
>f  the  blood  that  has  been  fpilt,  the  milcries  and  deflations  that  have  hap¬ 
pened,  and  the  numerous  places  that  have  fallen  a  facrifice  to  their  ambi- 
ion.  It  appears  too  plain,  from  their  attack  upon  Corfica,  that  their  ■ 
iwn  misfortunes  have  not  taught  them  wifdom  or  humanity;  for  while 
hey  thus  grafp  after  foreign  conqueft,  their  own  couutry  exhibits  a  pic¬ 
ture^ 
• 
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ture  of  mifery  and  beggary,  their  towns,  a  very  few  excepted,  make  a 
moft  difmal  and  folitarv  appearance.  The  drops  are  mean  beyond  defer p« 
tion  ;  and  the  paffengers,  who  faunter  through  a  labyrinth  of  narrow  dirty 
flreets;  appear  to  be  chiefly  composed  of  priefts  and  devotees  palling  to  or 
from  mafs,  hair  dreflers,  and  beggars.  That  this  is  the  appearance,  of 
their  towns,  and  many  of  their  cities,  we  may  appeal  to  the  observation 
of  anyone  who  has  been  in  that  kingdom.  Were  it  poffible  to  mention  a 
people  more  indigent  than  thefe  citizens,  we  might  defcribe  the  farmers 
and  peafantry.  We  have  in  another  place  mentioned  the  natural  advan¬ 
tages  of  France,  where  the  hills  are  covered  with  grapes,  and  mod  exten- 
live  plains  produce  excellent  crops  of  wheat,  rye,  and  barley.  Amidft  this 
prof u lion  of  plenty,  the  farmer  and  his  family  barely  exit!  upon  the  glean¬ 
ings,  and  his  cattle,  which  are  feldom  numerous,  pick  a  fubliftence,  in  the 
Summer  months,  from  the  fkirts  of  his  fields.  Here  the  farmer,  meagre, 
difpirited,  and  deprefled,  exhibits  a  fpeftacle  of  indigence  hardly  credi¬ 
ble  :  and  to  fee  him  plowing  the  ground  with  a  lean  cove,  afs,  and  a  goat 
yoked  together,  excites  in  an  Engiifh  traveller  that  pity  to  which  human 
natuie  is  entitled.  He  forgets  the  country  while  he  feels  for  the  man. 

Many  of  the  taxes  and  revenues  in  France  are  let  out  for  a  time  to  the 
beft  bidder,  or,  as  it  is  there  called,  farmed;  and  thefe  harpies,  the  fa r- 
mers-general,  and  their  underlings,  make  no  fcruple  of  fleecing  the  peo¬ 
ple  mod  unmercifully  ;  and  the  rehdue,  if  any  do  remain,  goes  to  fatisfy 
the  cravings  of  a  numerous  clergy,  who  in  their  turn  are  obliged,  as  well 
as  the  laity,  to  advance  the  government  itnmenfc  iums  under  the  name  of 
tenths  and  free-gifts,  exclusive  of  which,  they  are  now  taxed  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  fum,  to  be  paid  annually. 

Revenues.]  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  dny  thing  certain  concerning  the  re¬ 
venues  of  a  prince  who  can  command  the  purles  ot  all  his  fubieffs.  In 
J716,  the  whole  fpecie  of  France,  in  gold  and  filver,  was  computed  to  be 
about  feventeen  millions  fterling  ;  and  though  the  crown  was  then  doubly 
a  bankrupt,  being  in  debt  about  ico  millions  lterling,  or  2000  millions 
of  livres,  yet  by  laying  hold  ofalmoft  all  the  current  money  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  by  arbitraiily  railing  or  lowering  the  value  of  coins,  in  four 
years  time  the  duke  regent  of  France  puhliflied  a  general  ftate  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  debts,  by  which  it' appeared  that  the  king  Scarcely  owed  ^40  millions 
of  livres.  This  being  done  by  a  national  robbery,  we  can  form  no  idea  but 
that  of  defpotifm,  of  the  means  by  which  fo  great  a  redudtion  was  effeifted. 
The  French  court  has  not  fince  that  time  blufhed  to  own,  as  towards  the 
conctufion  of  the  former  war,  and  alfo  in  1  769  that  their  king  was  bank¬ 
rupt  ;  and  his  minifters  havepurtued  meafures pietty  much  fimilar  tothofe 
pradfifed  by  the  regent,  to  recruit  the  royal  finances. 

According  to  fome  late  calculations,  the  annual  ordinary  revenues  of 
France  amount  to  above  twelve  millions  fterling.  Their  taxes  are  raifed 
by  the  table,  or  land-tax  ;  the  tallion,  which  the  nobility  are  obliged  to 
pay  as  well  as  the  commons,  is  only  another  land-tax  ;  by  aids,  which  we 
call  cuftoms  on  merchandife  ;  by  gabels,  which  is  a  tax  upon  fait  ;  by  a 
capitation,  or  poll  tax  ;  by  the  tenths  of  eftates  and  employments ;  by 
the  fale  of  all  offices  of  juftice  ;  by  confifcations  and  forfeitures  5.  and  by 
a  tenth,  or  free-gift  of  the  clergy,  cxclufive  of  the  annual  lum  of  twelve 
millions  of  livres,  which  that  body  has  of  late  advanced  to  the  king. 

Military  and  mar  ine  strength.]  There  is  no  nation  in  Europe 
where  the  art  of  war,  particularly  that  part  of  it  relating  to  gunnery  and 
fortification,  is  better  underfto'od  than  in  France.  Befides  other  methods 
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for  Cultivating  if,  there  is  a  royal  military  academy  eftablifhed  purpofely 
for  training  up  jco  young  gentlemen  at  a  time,  in  the  fever >1  branches  of 
this  great  art.  In  time  of  peace  the  crown  of  France  maintains  about 
aoo^ooo  men,  but  at  a  very  fmall  comparative  expence,  the  pay  of  the 
common  men  being  little  more  than  two  pence  halfpenny  per  day.  In  .time 
of  war  400,000  have  been  brought  into  the  field  •  but  thofe  that  are  railed 
for  the  militia  are  very  indifferent  troops.  In  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV. 
the  French  had  at  one  time  too  ftiips  of  the  line,  whieh  was  almolf  equal 
to  che  marine  force  of  all  Europe  befides.  The  French  have,  however,  at 
fea,  been  generally  defeated  by  theEnglifli.  The  engagement  at  La  Hogue, 
which  happened  in  1692,  gave  a  blow  to  the  French  marine  which  it  was 
long  before  it  recovered.  The  late  king  Lewis  XV.  has  more  thin  once 
made  prodigious  efforts  towards  re-eflabiifhing  his  navy  ;  but  his  officers 
and  feamen  were  fo  much  inferior  to  thofe  of  England,  that  he  feemed  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  of  1756,  to  have  built  fhips  of  force  for  the  fervice  of  Great 
Britain,  fo  frequent  were  the  captures  made  by  the  Englifh.  However, 
after  the  commencement  of  hoflili ties  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
on  account  of  the  condudl  of  the  iatter  in  affifting  the  revolted  American 
colonies,  it  has  appeared  that  the  French  navy  is  become  more  formidable 
than  at  any  preceding  period,  their  miniflry  having  exerted  their  utmoffi 
efforts  to  eflablifh  a  powerful  marine.  The  prefent  navy  of  France  con- 
fifls  of  about  too  fhips  of  the  line,  befides  a  great  number  of  frigates. 
Royal  titles,  arms,  nobility,  )  The  title  affirmed  by  the 
and  orders.  J  French  king  is,  fimply,  kingof 

France  and  Navarre  ;  and  by  way  of  compliment  he  is  called  his  Moft 
Chrillian  Majefty.  His  arms  are  three  fleurs-de-lis,  or,  in  a  field  azure, 
fupported  by  two  angels  in  the  habits  of  Levites,  having  each  of  them  a 
banner  in  his  hand,  with  the  fame  arms.  The  motto  is  Lilia  non  laboran. 
neque  nent . 

About  the  year  1349,  Hubert,  the  laft  count  of  Dauphiny,  being  acci¬ 
dentally  the  occafion  of  his  fon’s  death,  annexed  that  councy  of  the  crown 
of  France,  upon  condition  that  the  eldeft  fon  of  France  ffiould  be,  for  the 
time  to  come,  ftyled  Dauphin. 

The  French  nobility  are  of  four  kinds :  firft,  the  princes  of  the  blood  ; 
iecondly,  dukes  and  counts,  peers  of  France;  thirdly,  the  ordinary  no- 
oility  ;  fourthly,  the  nobility  lately  made,  or  thofe  made  in  the  prefent 
'eign.  The  Firfi  prince  of  the  blood  is  the  perfon  who  llands  next  to  the 
:rown  after  the  king’s  fons.  The  knights  or  the  Holy  Ghoft  are  ranked 
imong  the  higher  nobility  ;  as  are  the  governors  and  lieutenants-gcneral 
if  provinces. 

In  France  there  are  feveral  orders;  firft ,  that  “  of  St.  Michael infti- 
uted  in  1469  by  Louis  XI.  and  though  originally  compofed  only  of 
hirty-fix  knights,  was  afterwards  enlarged  to  a  hundred.  It  is  fallen  into 
lifrepute,  being  conferred  on  artifts,  phylicians,  magiitrates,  &c.  Their 
>adge  is  a  golden  oval  medallion,  in  which  is  Sr.  Michael  trampling  the 
Iragon  under  his  feet.  A  perfon  mull  be  a  k-night  of  this  order  before  he 
an  enter  into  the  J'econd  «'•  of  the  Holy  Gboft ,”  which  was  founded  in 
579  by  Henry  ill.  and  is  compofed  of  a  hundred  perfons,  exclufive  of 
he  fovereign,  and  conferred  only  on  princes  of  the  blood,  and  perfons  of 
he  higheft  rank.  All  are  to  be  papilts,  and,  except  the  14  commanders 
diich  confiil  of  Cardinals,  Prelates,  and  the  officers  of  the  order,  are  ail 
j  prove  the  nobility  of  their  defeent  for  above  tco  years.  The  Dauphin 
;  received  into  both  orders  on  the  day  of  his  birth.  Third,  the  order 
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“  A.  Louis,'"  which  was  inftituted  in  the  year  1693  by  Lewis  XIV. 
meiely  for  military  merit,  and  is  worn  by  almoft  every  officer,  and  even 
fubaiterns.  As  of  this  order  ajl  mu  ft  be  papifts,  Lewis  XV  inftituted  the 
order  of  Military  Merit  in  the  year  1759,  in  favour  of  the  proteftant  of¬ 
ficers  of  foreign  regiments  in  the  fervice  of  France.  In  all  other  refpedfs 
the  ftatutes  arc  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis.  There  are 
two  Chevaliers  Grand  Croix,  four  of  the  l'econd  clnfs,  and  an  unlimited 
number  of  ordinary  knights.  The  badge  of  the  order  is  a  crofs  of  eight 
points,  enamelled,  white,  on  the  one  fide  a  fword  in  pa'e,  with  the  motto, 
Pro  virtu/e  bellica,  and  on  the  reverfe  a  chaplet  of  laurel  with  this  inferip- 
tion,  Ludovicus  XV.  injlituit  anno  1759.  The  order  of  St.  Lazare ,  re¬ 
vived  by  Henry  IV.  in  1607,  and  united  to  that  of  Notre  Dame  de  Mount 
Carmel ,  hath  fallen  into  difrepute,  but  Hill  continues,  and  confifts  of  too 
knights  under  a  grand-mafter  :  the  badge  is  a  crofs  of  eight  points,  in  the 
angles  four  fleurs-de-lis,  with  the  Virgin  Mary  and  her  child  jefus  in  the 
centre  of  it. 

History.]  The  hiftory  of  no  country  is  better  authenticated  than 
that  or  France,  and  it  is  particularly  interefting  to  a  Britifh  reader. 
This  kingdom,  which  was  by  the  Romans  called  Tranfalpine  Gaul,  or 
Gaul  beyond  the  Alps,  to  diftinguilh  it  from  Cifalpine  Gaul,  on  the  Ita¬ 
lian  fide  of  the  Alps,  was  probably  peopled  ^rom  Italy,  to  which  it  lies 
contiguous.  Like  other  European  nations,  it  foon  became  a  defirable 
objedl  to  the  ambitious  Romans ;  and,  after  a  brave  refiftance,  was  an¬ 
nexed  to  their  empire  b/  the  invincible  arms  of  Julius  Cae far,  about 
forty-eight  years  before  Chrift.  Gaul  continued  in  the  poffeffion  of 
the  R  mans  till  the  downfal  of  that  empire  in  the  fifth  century,  when 
it  became  a  prey  to  the  Goths,  the  Burgundians,  and  the  Franks,  who 
fubdued,  but  did  not  extirpate  the  ancient  natives.  The  Franks  them- 
fel  ves,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  France,  or  Frankenland,  w'ere  a  col¬ 
lection  of  feveral  people  inhabiting  Germany,  and  particularly  the  Sabi, 
who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sale,  and  who  cultivated  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  jurifprudence  better  than  their  neighbours.  Thofe  Salii  had  a 
rule,  which  the  reft  of  the  Franks  are  faid  to  have  adopted,  and  has 
been  by  the  modern  Franks  applied  to  the  fucceffion  of  the  throne,  ex¬ 
cluding  all  females  from  the  inheritance  of  fovereignty,  and  is  well  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Salic  Law. 

The  Franks  and  Burgundians,  after  eftablifhing  their  power,  and  redu¬ 
cing  the  original  natives  to  a  ftate  of  fiavery,  parcelled  out  the  lands  among 
their  principal  leaders  ;  and  fucceeding  kings  found  it  necelfary  to  confirm 
their  privileges,  allowing  them  to  exercife  fovereign  authority  in  their 
refpediive  governments,  until  they  at  length  affirmed  an  independency,  only 
acknowledging  the  king  as  their  head.  This  gave  rife  to  thofe  nu¬ 
merous  principalities  that  were  formerly  in  France,  and  to  the  feveral 
parliaments  :  for  every  province  became,  in  its  policy  and  government, 
an  epitome  of  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  no  laws  were  made,  or  taxes 
raifed,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  grand  council,  confifting  of  the 
clergy  and  of  the  nobility. 

Thus,  as  in  other  European  nations,  immediately  after  the  diffolution 
of  the  Roman  empire,  the  firft  government  in  France  feems  to  have  been 
a  kind  of  mixed  monarchy,  and  the  power  of  their  kings  extremely  cir- 
cumfcribed  and  limited  by  the  feudal  barons. 

The  firft  Chriftian  monarch  of  the  Franks "  (according  to  Daniel,  one 
of  the  beft  French  hiftorians)  was  Clovis,  who  began  his  reign  anno  481, 

and 
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and  was  baptized,  and  introduced  -Chriftianity  in  the  year  49'i  :  from 
which  period  the  French  hiftory  exhibits  a  feries  of  great  events  :  and 
we  find  them  generally  engaged  in  domcftic  broils  or  in  foreign  wars. 
The  firft  race  of  their  kings,  prior  to  Charlemagne,  found  a  cruel  enemy 
in  the  Saracens,  who  then  over-rail  Europe,  and  retaliated  the  barba¬ 
rities  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  upon  their  polleriry".  In  the  year  800, 
Charlemagne,  king  of  France,  whom  we  have  often  mentioned  as  the 
glory  of  thofe  dark  ages,  became  mafler  of  Germany,  Spain,  and  part 
of  Italy,  and  was  crowned  king  of  the  Romans  by  the  pope  ;  he  divided 
his  empire  by  will  among  his  fons,  which  provied  fata!  to  his  familv  and 
pofterity.  Soon  after  this,  the  Normans,  a  fierce  warlike  people  from 
Norway,  Denmark,  and  other  parts  of  Scandinavia,  ravaged  the  king¬ 
dom  of  France,  and,  about  the  year  900,  obliged  the  French  to  yield 
up  Normandy  and  Bretagne  to  Iloilo,  their  leader,  who  married  the 
king’s  daughter,  and  was  perfuaded  to  profefs  h’mfelf  a  Chrillian.  This 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Norman  power  in  France;  which  afterwards 
gave  a  king  to  England,  in  the  perfon  of  William  duke  of  Normandy, 
who  iubdued  Harold,  the  lnft  Saxon  king,  in  the  year  1066.  This  evenc 
proved  unfortunate  and  ruinous  to  France,  as  it  engaged  that  nation  in 
almoft  perpetual  wars  with  England,  for  whom  they  u'ere  not  an  equal 
match,  notwithftanding  their  numbers,  and  the  aiMance  they  received 
from  Scotland.  - 

The  rage  of  crufaidng  which  broke  out  at  this  time,  was  of  infinite 
fervice  to  the  French  crown  in  two  refpetfts  :  in  the  firft  place,  it  car¬ 
ried  off  hundreds  of  thoufands  of  its  turbulent  fubjefts,  and  their  lea¬ 
ders,  who  were  almoft  independent  of  the  king;  in  the  next,  the  kino- 
iucceeded  to  the  eftates  of  numbers  of  the  nobility,  who  died  abroad  with* 
out  heirs. 

But  palling  over  the  dark  ages  of  the  crufades,  their  expeditions  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  wars  with  England,  which  have  already  been  men¬ 
tioned,  we  fhall  proceed  to  that  period  when  the  French-  began  to  extend 
their  influence  over  Europe  ;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 
contemporary  with  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  This  prince,  though  he 
was  brave  to  excefs  in  his  own  perfon,  and  had  defeated  the  Swifs 
who  till  then  were  deemed  invincible,  was  an  unfortunate  warrior. 
He  had  great  abilities  and  great  defers.  Fie  was  a  candidate  for 
the  empire  of  Germany,  but  loft  the  imperial  crown  ;  Charles  V. 
of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  king  of  Spain,  being  chofen.  Francis 
made  ibme  dazzling  expeditions  agaiift  Spain,  but  fuffered  his 
mother,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  to  abufe  his  power:  by  which  he 
difobliged  the  conftable  of  Bourbon,  the  greateft  of  his  fubje&s,  who 
joined  in  a  confederacy  againft  him  with  the  emperor  and  Henry  VIII. 
of  England,  In  a  capital  expedition  he  undertook  into  Italy,  he  was 
taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  in  the  year  1524.,  and  obliged  to 
agree  to  diflionouvable  terms,  which  he  never  meant  to  perform,  to 
regain  his  liberty.  His  non-performance  of  thole  conditions  was  after¬ 
wards  the  fource  of  many  wars  between  him  and  the  emperor ;  and  he 
died  in  1547. 

France,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  notwithftanding  the  variety  of  dif- 
agreeable  events  during  the  late  reign,  was  in  a  flou riffling  condition. 
Francis  I.  was  fucceedcd  by  his  ihn  Henry  II.  who  upon  the  whole  was  an 
excellent  and  fortunate  prince.  He  continued  the  war  with  the'  empe¬ 
ror  Ql  Germany  to  great'  advantage  for  his  own  dominions ;  and  was 
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fo  well  ferved  by  the  duke  of  Guife,  that  though  he  loft  the  battle 
of  St.  Quintin,  againft  the  Spmiards'aod  the  Englilh,  he  retook  Calais 
from  the  latter,  who  never  lince  had  any  footing  in  France.  He  mar¬ 
ried  his  len,  the  Dauphin,  to  Mary  queen  of  Scos,  in  hopes  of  uniting 
that  khwdom  to  his  crown  ;  but  in  this  fcheme,  he,  or  rather  his 
country, Eats  unfortunate,  as  may  be  fecn  in  the  hiftery  of  Scotland. 
He  was’ killed  in  the  year  1559,  at  an  unhappy  tiking-match,  by  the 
count  of  Montgomery 

He  was  lueceeded  by  his  foil  Francis  II.  a  weak,  ficklv,  madtive 
prince,  and  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  whofe  power  was  entirely  en- 
trrofTecf  by  a  prince  of  the  houle  of  Guife,  uncle  to  his  wife,  the  beau- 
Tiful  queen  of  Scotland.  This  engroffment  of  power  encouraged  the 
Bourbon,  the  Montmoretici,  and  other  great  families,  to  form  a  ftrong 
oppotiiion  againft  the  government.  Anthony,  king  of  Navarre,  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Bourbon  family;  but  the  queen-mother,  the  famous 
Cathetine  of  Medicis,  being  obliged  to  take  part  with  the  Guifes,  the 
confederacy,  who  had  adopted  the  caufe  of  Hugonotifm,  was  broken  in 
pieces,  when  the  fudden  death  of  Francis  happened,  in  the  year  1560. 

This  event  took  place  while  the  prince  of  Conde,  brother  to  the  king 
of  Navarre,  was  under  fentence  of  death  for  a  confpiracy  againft  the 
court  -  but  the  queen- mother  faved  him,  to  balance  the  intereft  of  the 
Guiles  ;  fo  that  the  foie  diredHon  of  affairs  fell  into  her  hands,  during 
the  minority  of  her  fecond  fon,  Charles  IX.  Her  regency  was  a  con¬ 
tinued  feries  of  diffunulation,  treachery,  and  murder.  The  duke 
of  Guife,  who  was  the  fcourge  of  the  Proteftants,  was  affaffmated 
by  one  Poltrot,  at  the  flege  of  Orleans;  and  the  murdef  was  unjuftly 
thought  to  have  been  mitigated  by  the  famous  Coligni,  admiral  of 
France,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Proteftant  party.  Three  civil 
wars  fucceeded  each  other.  At  laft  the  court  pretended  to  grant  the 
Hugonots  a  very  advantageous  peace,  and  a  match  was  concluded  be¬ 
tween  Henry,  the  young  king  of  Navarre,  a  Proteftant,  and  the  French 
kind’s  lifter.  The  heads  of  the  Proteftants  were  invited  to  celebrate 
the  nuptials  at  Paris,  with  the  infernal  view  of  butchering  them  all,  if 
poftible,  in  one  night.  This  project  proved  but  too  fuccefsful,  though 
it  was  not  completely  executed,  on  St*  Bartholomew’s  day,  1572.  The 
king  himfelf  affifted  in  the  maffacre,  in  which  the  admiral  fell;  and  it 
is  laid  that  about  30,000  Proteftants  were  murdered  at  Paris,  and  in 
other  parts  of  France  ;  and  this  brought  on  a  fourth  civil  war.  Though 
a  f  re  (la  peace  was  concluded  in  1  s  7  3  with  the  Proteftants,  yet  a  fifth 
civil  war  broke  out  the  next  year,  W'hen  the  bloody  Charles  IX.  died 

without  heirs.  . 

His  third  brother,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  had  fome  time  before  been 
choftn  king  of  Poland,  and  hearing  of  his  brother’s  death,  he  with 
fome  ifficulty  efcaped  to  France,  where  he  took  quiet  poffeffion  ol  that 

crown,  by  the  name  of  Henry  Ilf.  .  _  , 

Religion  at  that  time  iupplied  to  the  reformed  nobility  or  France  the 
feudal  pow'ers  they  had  loft.  The  heads  of  the  Proteftants  could  raile 
armies  of  Hugonots.  The  governors  of  provinces  behaved  in  them  as 
if  chey  had  been  independent  of  the  crown  ;  and  the  parties  w-ere  fo 
equally  balanced,  that  the  name  of  the  king  alone  turned  the  fc.de. 
A  'holy  league  was  formed  for  the  defence  of  the  catholic  religion,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  the  duke  of  Guife.  The  Proteftants  under  the  prince 
nf  Condo,  and  the  duke  of  Alentjon,  the  king’s  brother,  called  in  the 
~L  German 
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German  princes  to  their  afliffance ;  and  a  fixth  civil  war  broke  out  in 
1577,  in  which  the  king  or  Spain  took  the  part  of  the  league,  in  revenge 
of  the  duke  of  A  eiujon  declaring  himfelf  lord  of  the  Netherlands.  This 
civil  war  was  finilhed  within  the  year,  by  anothtr  fha.n  peace.  1  he 
king,  ever  fince  Ins  accelfion  to  the  crown,  had  plunge  ,  hunle.f  into  a 
courfe  of  infamous  debauchery  and  religious  extravagance.  He  was 
entirely  governed  by  his  profligate  fovourites,  but  he  pofl'cfled  natural 
good  fenfe.  He  began  to  fufpedt  that  the  profcriptions  of  the  Proteflants, 
and  the  letting  alide  from  the  fucceffion  .the  king  of  Navarre,  on  account 
of  his  religion,  which  was  aimed  at  by  the  h  ly  league,  was  with  a 
view  to  place  the  duke  of  Guifc,  the  idol  of  the  Roman  Caiholics,  on 
the  throne,  to  which  the  duke  had  i'ome  diliant  pretenftons.  To  fecure 
himfelf  on  the  throne,  a  feventh  civil  war  broke  out  in  1579,  and  an¬ 
other  in  the  year  1585,  both  of  them  to  the  dif.idvantage  of  the  Protcfi- 
tarns,  through  the  abilities  of  the  duke  of  Guile.  Tne  king  thought 
him  now  fo  dangerous,  that  after  inviting  hint  in  a  friendly  manner  to 
court,  both  he  and  his  brother  the  cardinal,  were,  by  his  majeity ’s  or¬ 
ders,  and  in  a  manner  under  his  eye,  balely  aflaflinattd  in  1588.  The 
leaguers,  upon  this,  declared  that  Henry  had  forfeited  his  crown,  and 
was  an  enemy  to  religion.  This  obliged  him  to  thro-v  himfelf  into  the 
arms  of  the  Proteflants :  but  while  he  was  befieging  Paris,  where  the 
leaguers  had  their  greatefi  force,  he  was  in  his  turn  aflaffinated  by  one 
Clement,  a  young  enthuliaftic  monk,  in  1589.  In  Henry  III.  ended 
the  line  of  Valois. 

The  readers  of  hiftory  are  w'ell  acquainted  with  the  difficulties,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  religion,  which  Henry  IV.  king  of  Navarre  *,  head  of 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  and  the  next  heir  by  the  Salic  law,  had  to  en¬ 
counter  before  he  mounted  the  throne.  The  leaguers  were  headed  by  the 
duke  of  Main,  brother  to  the  late  duke  of  Guile  ;  and  they  drew  trom 
his  cell  the  decrepid  popilh  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  uncle  to  the  king  of 
Navarre,  to  proclaim  him  king  of  France.  Being  flrongly  fupported  by 
the  power  of  Spain,  and  Rome,  all  the  gloriops  affions  perto  med  by 
Henry,  his  courage  and  magnanimity,  feemed  only  to  make  him  more 
illuftrioufly  unfortunate  ;  for  he  and  his  little  court  were  fometimes  with¬ 
out  common  neceflaries.  He  was,  how'ever,  pcrfonallv  beloved  ;  and 
no  objection  lav  againg  him  but  that  of  his  religion.  The  leaguers  on 
the  other  hand,  fplit  amonglt  themfelves ;  and  the  French  nation  in  ge¬ 
neral,  being  jealous  of  the  Spaniards,  who  availed  themfelves  of  the 
public  diffractions,  Henry,  after  experiencing  a  variety  of  good  and 
bad  fortune,  came  lecretly  to  a  refolution  of  declaring  himfelf  a  Roman 
Catholic.  This  was  called  a  meafure  of  prudence  if  not  of  nLcefliry, 
as  the  king  of  Spain  had  offered  pis  daughter  Ifabella  Clara  Eugenia  to 
‘be  queen  of  France,  and  would  have  married  her  to  the  young  duke  of 
Guile. 

In  1593,  Henry  went  publicly  to  mafs,  as  a  mark  of  his  converfion. 
-This  complaUance  wrought  wonders  in  his  favour  ;  and  having  with 
:great  difficulty  obtained  abfolution  from  the  pope,  all  France  fubmiited 
to  his  authority,  and  he  had  only  the  crown  of  Spain  to  contend  with. 


*  A  fmall  kingdom  lying  upon  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  of  the  ereatefl  part  of 
which,  Upper  Navarre,  Henry’s  predeceffors  had  been  unjuflly  difpjffefTei  by  Fer¬ 
dinand,  king  of  Spain,  about  the  year  1511. 
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which  he  did  for  feveral  years  with  various  fortune.  In  159S  he  pub* 
liflied  the  famous  edi£!  of  Nantes,  which  fecured  to  his  old  friends  the 
Proteffants  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion  ;  and  next  year  the  tieaty 
ofVervins  was  concluded  with  Spain.  Henry  next  chaftifed  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  late  troubles  in  his  kingdom  ; 
and  applied  himfelf  with  wonderful  arention  and  fuccefs  (afiifted  in  all 
his  undertakings  by  his  minilfer,  the  great  Sully,  to  cultivate  the  happi- 
nefs  of  his  people,  by  encouraging  manufactures,  particularly  that  of  ftlk, 
the  benefit  of  which  Fiance  feels  at  this  day.  Having  re-eftabliftied  the 
tranquillity,  and,  in  a  great  meal'urc,  fecured  the  bappinefs  of  his  people, 
he  formed  connexions  with  the  neighbouring  powers  for  reducing  the  am¬ 
bition  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  ;  for  which  purpofe,  it  is  faid,  he  had 
foimcd  great  fchemes,  and  colleCled  a  formidable  army  ;  others  fay,  (for 
his  intention  does  not  clearly  appear),  that  he  defigned  to  have  formed 
Chrftrndom  nt  a  great  republic,  of  which  France  was  to  be  the  head, 
and  to  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Europe;  while  others  attribute  his  prepara¬ 
tion  :o  more  ignoble  motives,  th  u  of  a  criminal  palfion  for  a  favourite 
princefs,  whole  hufb.md  had  carried  her  for  protection  into  the  Auflrian 
dominions.  Whatever  may  be  in  thefe  conjectures,  it  is  certain,  that 
while  b  was  making  preparations  for  the  coronation  of  his  queen,  Mary 
of  Medicis,  and  was  ready  to  enter  upon  his  grand  expedition,  he  was  af- 
faffinated  in  his  coach  in  the  ftreets  of  Paris,  by  one  Ravilliac,  like  Cle- 
ment,  an  thcr  young  enthuliaft,  in  1610. 

Lewis  X'  II.  fon  to  Henry  IV.  defervedly  named  the  Great,  was  but 
nine  r  ears  ot  age  at  the  time  or  his  father’s  death.  As  he  grew  up,  he 
difearded  his  mother  and  her  favourites,  and  chofe  for  his  minifter  the  fa- 
mou  cardinal  Richlieu,  who  put  a  period,  by  his  refolute  and  bloody 
meafuies,  to  the  remaining  liberties  of  France,  and  to  the  religious  efta- 
bu.hment  of  the  proceflants  there,  by  taking  them  from  Rochelle,  though 
Charles  I.  of  England,  who  had  married  the  French  king’s  filler,  made 
fome  we. ik  efforts  by  his  fleets  and  arms,  to  prevent  it.  This  put  an  end 
to  the  civil  wars,  on  account  f  religion,  in  France.  Hifiorians  fay,  that 
in  thefe  wars  above  a  million  or  men  loll  their  lives;  that  150,000,000 
livres  were  fpent  in  carrying  them  on  ;  and  that  nine  cities,  four  hundred 
villages,  two  thouf  nd  churches,  two  thoufand  monafteries,  and  ten  thou- 
fanu  hollies,  were  burnt,  or  othtrwife  deflroyed,  during  their  continu¬ 
ance. 

Richlieu,  by  a  maflerly  train  of  politics,  though  himfelf  was  next  to 
an  enthuliaft  for  popery,  fupported  the  proteflants  of  Germany,  and 
Guftavus  Adolphus,  again!!  the  houfe  of  Auftria  ;  and  after  quelling  all 
the  rebellions  and  conspiracies  which  had  been  formed  againfl  him  in 
France,  he  died  fome  months  before  Lewis  XIII.  who,  in  1643,  left  his 
fon,  altei'W.-.rds  the  famous  Lewis  XIV.  toinheiit  his  kingdom. 

During  tUat  prince’s  nonage,  the  kingdom  was  torn  in  pieces  under  the 
adminill ration  of  his  mother  Anne  of  Auftria,  by  the  faftions  of  the 
grear,  and  the  di'ilions  between  the  court  and  parliament,  for  the  moft 
trifling  cades,  and  upon  the  moft  cefpicable  piinciples.  The  prince  of 
Coi.de-flarned  like  a  blazing  flar ;  fometimes  a  patriot,  fometimes  a  cour¬ 
tier  and  fometimes  a  rebel.  He  was  oppofed  by  the  ce'ebrated  Turenne, 
who  from  a  Proieflant  had  turned  papifl.  The  nation  of  France  was  in¬ 
volved  at  once  in  civil  and  domeflic  wars  ;  but  the  queen  mother  having 
made  cho'ce  of  cardinal  Mazarine  for  her  firfl  minifter,  he  found  means 
to  turn  the  arms  even  of  Cromwell  again!!  the  Spaniards,  and  to  divide 
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the  domeftic  enemies  of  the  court  fo  effectually  among  themfelves,  that 
when  Lewis  affumed  the  reins  of  government  in  his  own  hands,  he  found 
himfelf  the  moll  abfolute  monarch  that  had  ever  fat  upon  the  throne  of 
France.  He  had  the  good  fortune,  on  the  death  of  Mazarine,  to  put  the 
dome liic  adminiftration  of  his  affairs  into  the  hands  of  Colbert,  whom  I 
have  more  than  once  mentioned,  who  formed  new  fyftcms  for  the  glory, 
commerce,  and  manufactures  of  France,  all  which  he  carried  to  a  iuprii- 
ing  height. 

To  write  the  hiftory  of  this  reign,  would  be  to  write  that  of  all  Europe. 
Ignorance  and  ambition  were  the  only  enemies  of  Lewis :  through  the 
former,  he  was  blind  to  every  patriotic  duty  of  a  king,  and  promoted  the 
interefts  of  his  fubjeefs  only  that  they  might  the  better  anffwer  the  purpo- 
fes  of  his  greatnefs :  by  the  latter  he  embroiled  himfelf  with  all  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  wantonly  rendered  Germany  a  difmal  feene  of  devaftati  m.  By 
his  impolitic  and  unjuft  revocation  of  the  ediCf  of  N<  nts,  in  the  vear 
1685,  with  the  dragooning  the  proteftants  that  followed  it,  he  obliged 
them  to  take  flicker  in  England,  Holland,  and  different  parts  of  Germany, 
where  they  eftablifhed  the  filk  manufactures,  to  the  great  prejudice  of 
their  own  country.  He  was  fo  blinded  by  flattery,  that  he  arrogated  to 
himfelf  the  divine  honours  paid  to  the  pagan  emperors  of  Rome.  He 
made  and  broke  treaties  for  his  conveniency,  and  at  iaft  railed  againft  him¬ 
felf  a  confederacy  of  almoft  all  the  other  ptinces  of  Euiope  ;  at  the  head 
of  which  was  king  William  III.  of  England.  He  was  fo  well  ferved,  that 
he  made  head  for  fome  years  againft  this  alliance  ;  but  having  provok¬ 
ed  the  Englifli  by  his  repeated  infidelities,  their  arms  under  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  of  the  Auftrians  under  prince  Eugene,  rendered  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  as  miferable  as  the  beginning  of  it  was  lplendid.  His 
reign,  from  the  year  1702101711,  was  one  continued  feries  ot  defeats 
and  calamities ;  and  he  had  the  mortification  of  feeing  thofe  places  taken 
from  him,  which  in  the  former  part  of  his  reign,  were  acquired  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  many.thoufand  lives,  juft  as  he  was  reduced,  old  as  he  was,  to 
the  delperate  refolution  of  collecting  his  people,  and  dying  at  their  head, 
he  was  faved  by  the  Englifli  Tory  miniftry  delerting  the  caufe,  withdraw¬ 
ing  from  their  allies,  and  concluding  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713.  He 
furvived  his  deliverance  but  two  years :  for  he  died  on  the  firft  of  Septem¬ 
ber  1715,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  great-grandfon,  Lewis  XV.  the  late 
king. 

The  partiality  of  Lewis  XIV.  to  his  natural  children  might  have  invol¬ 
ved  France  in  a  civil  war,  had  not  the  the  regency  been  feized  upon  by  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  a  man  of  fenfe  and  fpirir,  and  the  next  legitimate  prince 
of  the  blood.  We  have  already  feen  in  what  manner  he  difeharged  rhe 
national  debt  of  France;  but  having  embroiled  himfelf  with  Spain,  the 
king  was  declared  of  age  in  1722,  arid  the  regent  on  the  fifth  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1723,  was  carried  off  by  an  apoplexy. 

The  reader  is  not  to  imagine  that  I  am  to  follow  the  affairs  of  France 
through  ail  the  inconfiftent  fcctits  of  fighting  and  treating  with  ’he  Several 
powers  o‘  Europe,  which  are  >o  be  found  in  their  refpedtive  hiftones. 
Among  the  firft  acts  of  the  late  kihg’s.government,  was  his  nominating  his 
preceptor,  afterwards  cardinal  Fleur}7,  to  be  his  minifh-r,  Though 
his  fyflem  was  entirely  p  cific,  yet  the  iituation'of  affairs  in  Europe,  upon 
the  death  of  the  king  of  Poland,  in  1734,  more  than  once  embroiled 
him  with  the  houfe  ol  Auftria.  The  intention  of  the  French  king  was 
to  replace  his  father-in-law,  Staniflaus,  on  the  throne  of  Poland.  In  this 
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he  failed  through  the  interpofition  of  the  Ruffians  and  Aullrians  ;  but 
Stainillau-  enjoyed  the  title  of  king,  and  the  revenues  of  Lorrain,  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  connedton  between  France  and  Spain 
forced  the  former  to  become  principals  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain  ;  in 
the  m  magement  of  which  the  latter  was  fo  ill  feconded  by  her  allies,  that 
it  was  finiffied  by  the  peace  of  AN  la  Chapelle  in  1748.  As  to  the  war, 
which  was  ended  bv  the  pewe  of  Fontainbleau,  in  1764,  the  chief  events 
attending  it,  fo  humiliating  to  France,  have  been  already  mentioned  in 
the  hiilory  of  England  and  therefore  need  not  be  recapitulated  here. 

The  prefent  king,  Lewis  XVI.  fucceeded  his  grandfather,  Lewis  XV. 
on  the  -othofMay  17-4.  Several  regulations  have  taken  place,  lince 
Ls  acceffion,  highly  favourable  to  the  general  interefts  of  the  nation, 
particularly  the  fuppreffion  of  the  Mufquetaires,  and  fome  others  corps, 
which  being  adapted  more  to  the  parade  of  guarding  the  royal  perfon  than 
any  real  m i  1  i  1  a  1  y  fervice,  were  fupported  at  a  great  expence,  without  an 
adequate  return  of  benefit  to  the  fiate.  But  one  of  the  mod  remarkable 
circum dances  which  attended  the  prefent  reign,  was  the  placing  of  Mr, 
N'cker,  a  proteftant,  and  a  native  of  Switzerland,  at  the  head  of  the 
French  finances,  in  1776.  Under  the  direction  of  this  gentleman,  a  ge¬ 
neral  reform  took  place  in  France,  throughout  every  department  in  the  re¬ 
venue.  When  hoftilities  commenced  between  France  and  Great  Britain, 
in  confequence  of  the  affiftance  afforded  by  the  former  to  the  revolted  Bri- 
tifl  colonies  in  America,  the  people  of  France  were  not  burthened  with 
new  taxes  for  carrying  on  the  war  ;  but  the  public  revenue  was  augment¬ 
ed  bv  his  cecouomv,  improvements,  and  reformation  that  were  introduced 
into  the  management  of  the  finances.  In  confequence  of  this  national 
ceconomv,  the  navy  of  France  has  alfo  been  raifed  to  fo  great  a  height,  as 
to  become  truly  formidable  to  Great  Britain. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1780,  in  confequence  of  the  reprefenta- 
tious  of  Mr.  Necker,  a  variety  of  unneceffary  offices  in  the  houfehold  of 
the  king  and  queen  were  abolifhed  ;  and  fundry  other  important  regula¬ 
tions  clopted,  for  the  eafe  of  the  fubjeef,  and  the  general  benefit  of  the 
kingd  om.  He  changed  the  txcefs  of  difburfements  at  leaft  one  million 
Fieri ing‘,  of  the  year  >776  into  an  excels  of  revenue  in  the  year  1780,  to 
the  amount  of  ,45,0001.  But  the  measures  of  Mr.  Necker  were  not  cal- 
cu.ated  to  procure  him  Fiends  at  court  ;  the  vain,  the  interefted,  and  the 
ambitious,  naturally  became  his  enemies ;  and  the  king  appears  not  to 
have  poffidfed  fufficient  firmnefs  of  mind  to  fupport  an  upright  and  able 
minifier.  He  was  therefore  difplaced,  and  is  Laid  to  have  been  particu¬ 
larly  oppofed  by  the  queen’s  party.  His  removal,  however  pernicious  to 
France,  is  probably  a  favourable  circumftance  for  Great  Biitain,  as  na¬ 
tional  ccconomy,  and  wife  counfels,  mult  naturally  render  the  former  3 
more  dangerous  enemy  to  the  latter. 

Lewis  XVI.  king  of  France  and  Navarre,  was  born  in  1754*  fucceed¬ 
ed  h  r  grandfather  Lewis  XV.  in  1 774,  married,  1770,10  Maria  Anto- 
nietra,  filter  of  the  emperor  oPGermany,  born  in  1755-  Their  iffue  are 
Madame  Maria  Therefa  Charlotte,  born  on  the  19th  of  December  1778; 
and  Lewis-Jofeph-Xavier-Francis,  dauphin  of  France,  bom  Odlober  22, 
1781. 

His  majefty’s  brothers  and  fiftersare, 

1.  L.  Stan.  Xavier,  count  de  Provences  born  1755. 

2.  Charles  Philip,  count  d’Artois,  born  1757. 

3.  Maria  Adelaide  Clotilda  Xaveria,  born  1759. 

4.  Elisabeth  Pfiihppa  Maria  Helena,  born  1.764. 
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I/Tue  of  Lewis  XV.  now  living,  are, 

1.  Maria  Adelaide,  duchefs  of  Lorrain  and  Bar,  bora  1732. 

2.  Victoria  Louifa  Marie  Tlferefa,  born  1733. 

3.  Sophia  Philippina  Elizabeth  Juftinia,  born  1734.. 

4.  Leuii'a  Maria,  born  1737,  who  went  into  a  convent  of  Carmelites, 
and  took  the  veil  in  1770. 
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rTv  H  E  feventeen  provinces,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ne- 
-»  tire  elands,  were  formerly  part  of  Gallia  B  Igica,  and  afterwards  of 
the  circle  of  Belgium  or  Burgundy,  in  the  German  empire.  1  hev  ob¬ 
tained  the  general  name  of  Nertherlands,  Pais-Bas,  or  Low-Countries, 
from  their  fituation  in  refpedt  of  Germany. 

Extent,  Situation,  and  Boundaries  or  the  Seventeen 

Provinces. 

Miles.  Degrees. 

Length  360  ?  ^  S  49  and  S 4  North  iat. 

Breadth  260  J  (2  and  7  Eall  Ion. 

They  are  bounded  by  the  German  iVa  on  the  North  j  bv  Germany, 
Eaft  ;  by  Lorrain  and  France,  South  ;  and  by  the  Brinfh  channel.  Well. 

I  /hall,  for  the  fake  of  perlpicuity,  and  to  avoid  repetition,  treat  of  the 
feventeen  provinces,  under  two  great  divisions  :  firft,  the  Northern,  which 
contains  the  feven  United  Provinces,  ufually  known  by  the  name  of  Hol¬ 
land  :  fecondly,  the  Southern,  containing  the  Auftrian,  and  French  Ne¬ 
therlands.  The  United  Provinces  are,  properly  fpcaking,  eight,  viz. 
Holland,  Overy/Tel,  Zealand,  Friefland,  Uirecht,  Groningen,  Gelder- 
land,  and  Zutphen  ;  but  the  two  latter  forming  onlv  one  fovereignty, 
they  generally  go  by  the  name  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces. 


Situation  and  Extent  of  the  United  Provinces. 
between 


Length 
Breadth  nea 
the  fame 


1501 

rly  j 


!5 1  and  54  North  lar. 
2  and  7  Eaft  lou. 


The  following  is  the  moft  fatisfadovy  account  we  meet  with  of  their 
geographical  divilion,  including  the  Texel,  and  other  i/lands. 
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Am,  seasons,'  soil,  and  face?  Thefe  provinces  lie  oppofite  to 
of  the  country.  $  England,  at  the  diftance  of  90 

miles,  upon  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Englifn  channel,  and  are  o  ily  a  narrow 
flip  of  low  fwampy  land,  lying  between  the  mouths  of  feveral  great  ri¬ 
vers,  and  what  the  innufiry  of  the  inhabitants  have  gained  from  the  fea 
bv  means  of  dykes,  which  they  have  raifed  and  Hill  fupport  with  incredi¬ 
ble  labour  and  expence.  The  air  of  the  United  Provinces  is  therefore 
foggy  and  grol's,  until  it  is  purified  by  the  frolt  in  winter,  when  the  eaft 
wind  ufually  lets  in  for  about  four  months,  and  their  harbours  are  frozen 
up.  The  moifture  of  the  air  caufes  metals-To  ruft,  and  wood  to  mould, 
more  than  in  any  other  country,  which  is  the  reafon  of  their  perpetually 
rubbing  and  fcouring,  |n<l  the  brightnefs  and  clealinefs  in  their  houles  io 
much  taken  notice  of.  The  foil  is  unfavourable  to  vegetation,  but,  by 
the  induilry  of  the  inhabitants  in  making  canals,  it  is  rendered  fit  for  pas¬ 
ture,  and  in  many  places  fur  tillage.  Holland,  with  all  its  commercial 
advantages,  is  not  a  defireaSie  country  to  live  in,  efpecially  to  foreigners. 
'Here  are  no  mountains  nor  rifing  grounds,  no  plantations,  purling 
flreams,  or  cataradls.  The  whole  face  of  the  country,  when  viewed  from 
a  tower  or  fteeple,  has  the  appearance  of  a  continued  marfli  or  bog,  drained 
at  certain  diiiances  by  innumerable  ditches;  and  many  of  the  canals, 
which  in  that  country  ferve  as  high  roads,  are  in  the  fummer  months  no 
better  than  often  five  liagn  tied  waters. 

Rivers  and  harbours.]  The  rivers  are  an  important  conlideration 
to  the  United  Provinces  ;  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Rhine,  one  of  the 
large.ft  and  fineft  rivers  in  Furope  ;  the  Made,  the  Scheld,  and  the  Vecht. 
There  are  many  fmall  rivers  that  join  thefe,  and  a  prodigious  number  of. 
eapra-ls ;  but  there  are  few'  good  harbours  in  the  United  Provinces ;  the 
heft,  are  thole  of  Rotterdam,  Heivoetfluys,  and  Flufliing ;  that  of  Am- 
flerdam,  though  one  of  the  larged  and  fafeft  in  Europe,  has  a  bar  at  the 
entrance  of  it,  over  which  large  veflels  cannot  pafs  without  being  light¬ 
ened. 

Vegetable  and  animal  pro-)  The  quantity  of  grain  produced 
ductions  by  sea  and  land,  j  here  is  not  fufficient  for  homecon- 
fumption  ;  but  by  draining  their  bogs  and  marfhes  they  have  many  excel¬ 
lent  meadows,  which  fatten  lean  German  and  Danifh  cattle  to  a  vail  Size  ; 
and  they  make  prodigious  quantities  of  the  belt  butter  and  cheefe  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Their  country  produces  turf,  madder,  tobacco,  fome  fruit  and 
iron  ;  but  all  the  pit-coal  and  timber  uftd  there,  and  indeed  moll  of  the 
comforts  and  even  the  nectfiiiries  of  life,  are  imported.  1  hey  have  a 
good  breed  of  fheep,  whole  wool  is  highly  valued;  and  them  horfes  and 
horned  cattle  are  of  a  larg-  r  fize  than  in  any  other  nation  in  Europe.  It 
is  laid  there  are  fome  wild  bears  and  wolves  here.  S’orks  build  and  hatch 
on  their  chimnies  :  but,  being  birds  of  paffage,  they  leave  the  country 
about  the  middle  of  Auguft,  with  their  young,  and  return  the  February 
following.  The  river  fifth  is  much  the  fame  as  ours,  but  their  lea-filh  is 
generally  larger,  owing  perhaps  to  their  fifhing  in  deeper  water.  No  her¬ 
rings  vilit  their  coafts ;  but  they  have  many  excellent  oyfler-btds  about 
the  iflands  of  the  Texel,  producing  very  large  and  well-tafted  oyfters. 
Nctwith Handing  all  thefe  inconvenience;,  the  induftry  of  the  Hollanders 
furnifhes  as  great  a  plenty  of  the  necefiaries  and  commodities  of  lile,  and 
upon  as  eafy  terms  (except  to  travellers  and  ftrangers)  as  they  are  to  be  met 
with  in  any  part  of  Europe. 


Popu- 
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Population,  inhabitants,  man-  )  The  Seven  United  Provinces 
ness,  customs,  and  diversions,  v  are  perhaps  the  beft  peopled  of 
any  fpot  of  the  fame  extent  in  the  world.  They  contain,  according  to  the 
belt  accounts,  113  cities  and  towns,  1400  villages,  and  about  two  mil¬ 
lions  of  inhabitants ;  befides  the  twenty-five  towns,  and  the  people  in 
what  is  called  the  Lands  of  the  Generality,  or  conquered  countries  and 
towns  of  other  parts  of  the  Netherlands  *.  The  manners,  habits,  and 
even  the  minds  of  the  Dutch  (for  fo  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces  are  called  in  general)  leem  to  he  formed  by  their  lituation,  and 
to  rife  from  their  natural  wants.  Their  country,  which  is  perferved  by- 
mounds  and  dykes,  is  a  perpetual  incentive  to  labour ;  and  the  artificial 
drains  with  which  it  is  every  where  interfedfed,  mult  be  kept  in  perpetual 
repair.  Even  what  may  he  called  their  natural  commodities,  their  butter 
and  cheefe,  are  produced  by  a  conftant  a'tention  to  laborious  parts  of  life. 
Their  principal  food  they  earn  out  of  the  lea  by  their  herring-filheries ; 
for  they  difpofe  of  moft  of  their  valuable  fifhes  to  the  Englilh,  and  other 
nations,  for  the  fake  of  gain.  The  air  and  temperature  of  the  climate  in¬ 
cline  them  to  phlegmatic,  flow  difpofitions,  both  of  body  and  mind ;  and 
yet  they  are  irafcible,  efpecially  if  heated  with  liquor.  Even  their  vir¬ 
tues  are  owing  to  their  coldnefs,  with  regard  to  every  objeft  that  does  not 
immediately  concern  their  own  interefts ;  for  in  all  other  lefpects  they  ate 
quiet  neighbours  and  peaceable  fubjedts.  The-r  attention  to  the  confti- 
tution  and  independency  of  their  country  is  owing  to  the  fame  principle  ; 
for  they  were  never  known  to  affeft  a  change  of  government  but  when  they 
thought  themfelves  on  the  brink  of  perdition. 

The  valour  of  the  Dutch  becomes  warm  and  active  when  they  And  their 
intereft  at  (lake  ;  witnefs  their  fea  wars  with  England  and  France.  Their 
boors,  though  flow  of  underflanding,  are  manageable  by  fair  means. 
Their  feamen  are  plain,  blunt,  but  rough,  furly,  and  an  ill-mannered  fort 
of  people,  and  appear  robe  infenirbleof  public  fpirir,  and  affeiftion  for  each 
other.  The  tradefmen  in  general  are  reckoned  honefl  in  their  dealings, 
and  very  fparing  of  their  words.  Smoking  tobacco  is  pratftiled  by  old  and 
young,  of  both  fexes ;  and  as  they  are  generally  plodding  upon  ways  and 
means  of  getting  money,  no  people  are  fo  unfociable.  A  Dutchman  of  low- 
rank,  when  drunk,  is  guilty  of  every  fpecies  of  brutality.  The  Dutch 
have  alfo  been  known  to  exercife  the  moft  dreadful  inhumanities  for  in- 
tereft  abroad,  where  they  thought  themfelves  free  from  difeovery;  hut 
they  are  in  general  quiet  and  inoffenfive  in  their  own  coun:rj\  which  ex¬ 
hibits  but  few  inftances  of  murder,  tapine,  or  violence.  As  to  the  habi¬ 
tual  tippling  and  drinking  charged  upon  both  fexes,  it  is  owing  in  a  great 
meafure  to  the  nature  of  their  foil  and  climate.  In  general,  all  appetites 
and  paffions  feem  to  run  lower  and  cooler  here  than  in  moft  other  coun¬ 
tries,  that  of  avarice  excepted.  Their  tempers  are  not  airy  enough  for 
joy,  or  any  unulual  ftrains  of  pleafant  humour,  nor  warm  enough  for 
love  ;  fo  that  the  fofterj  paffions  feem  no  natives  of  this  country  ;  and 


*  Monf.  de  Wit,  at  the  beginwng  of  this  century,  computed  the  people  of  Holland 
at  2,500,000,  but  Mr.  Templeman  eftimatts  them  only  at  a,ooc,oco,  which  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  popoloufnefs  of  England,  is  more  than  fix  to  one,  conftdering  the  extent 
of  the  country.  Holland  is  alfo  reckoned  to  have  as  many  fouls  as  the  other  fix  pro¬ 
vinces,  which,  if  true,  the  people  of  the  seven  provinces,  with  their  appendages,  muft  be 
very  numerous. 
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love  itfelf  is  little  better  than  a  mechanical  affe&ion,  arifing  from  intereft, 
conveniency,  or  habits  it  is  talked  of  fomctimes  among  the  young  men, 
but  as  a  thing  they  have  heard  of  rather  than  lelt,  and  as  a  difeoui  l'e  that 
becomes  them  rather  than  nffehis  them. 

In  whatever  relates  to  ths  management  of  pecuniary  affairs,  the  Dutch 
are  certainly  the  moll  expert  of  any  people;  as  to  the  knowledge  of  ac¬ 
quiring  wealth,  they  unite  the  no  lets  necdfary  icience  of  prcierving  it.  It 
is  a  kind  of  general  mle  for  every  man  to  fpend  lets  than  his  income,  be 
that  what  it  will  ;  nor  does  it  often  enter  into  the  head  of  this  fugacious 
people,  that  the  common  courfe  oftxpence  fliould  equal  the  revenue  :  and 
when  this  happens,  they  think  at  leal!  they  have  lived  that  year  to  no  pur- 
pofe ;  and  the  report  of  it  uied  to  diferedit  a  man  among  them,  as  much 
as  any  vicious  or  prodigal  extravagance  does  in  other  countries.  But  this 
rigid  frugality  is  not  fo  univerf.il  among  the  Dutch  as  it  was  formei  ly  ;  for 
a  greater  degree  of  luxury  and  extravagance  has  been  introduced  among 
them,  as  well  as  the  other  na  ions  of  Europe.  Gaming  is  likewife  prac- 
tifed  by  many  of  their  falhionable  ladies,  and  fome  of  them  difeover  more 
propensity  to  gallantry  than  was  known  here  in  former  times.  No  country 
on  vie  with  Holland  in  the  number  of  thofe  inhabitants,  wliofe  lot,  if 
not  riches,  is  at  leal!  a  comfortable  fufficiency  ;  and  where  fewer  failures 
or  bankruptcies  occur.  Hence,  in  the  trtidfl  of  a  world  of  taxes  and  con¬ 
tributions,  luch  as  no  other  country  does  experience,  they  flouriflj  and 
grow  rich.  From 'this  fyftematic  fpirit  of  regularity  and  moderation, 
joined  to  the  mod  obffinate  perfeverance,  they  fucceeded  in  the  ftupen- 
dous  works  of  draining  their  country  of  thofe  immenle  deluges  of  water 
that  had  overflowed  fo  large  a  part  of  it  during  many  ages,  while  at  the 
fame  time  they  brought  under  their  fubjehtion  and  command  the  rivers 
and  leas  that  furround  them,  by  dykes  of  incredible  thicknefs  and  ftrength, 
and  made  them  the  principal  bulwarks  on  which  they  rely  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  and  fafety  of  their  territories  againft  the  danger  of  an  enemy.  This 
they  have  done  by  covering  their  frontiers  and  cities  with  innumerable 
Unices  ;  by  means  of  which,  at  the  fhorteft  notice,  the  moil  rapid  inunda¬ 
tions  are  let  in,  and  they  become  in  a  few  hours  inacceffible.  From  that 
frugality  and  perfeverance  by  which  they  have  been  fo  much  charadterifed, 
they  were  enabled,  though  labouring  under  the  greateft  difficulties,  not 
only  to  throw  off  the  Spanilh  yoke,  but  to  attack  that  powerful  nation  in 
the  moft  tender  parts,  by  feizing  her,  rich  galleons,  and  forming  new 
elbtblilhments  in  Africa,  and  the  Eafl  and  Weft  Indies,  at  the  expence  of 
Spain,  and  thereby  becoming,  from  a  defpicable  province,  a  moll  power¬ 
ful  and  formidable  enemy.  Equally  wonderful  was  the  rife  of  their  mili¬ 
tary  and  marine  eftabliihments,  maintaining,  during  their  celebrated  con¬ 
tention  with  Lewis  XIV.  and  Charles  II.  of  England,  not  lels  than 
150,000  men,  and  upwards  of  80  (hips  of  tire  line.  But  a  fpirit  ol  fru¬ 
gality  being  now  lefs  univerfal  among  them,  the  rich  traders  and  mecha¬ 
nics  begin  to  approximate  to  the  luxuries  of  Englifh  and  French  dreffing 
and  living  ;  and  their  nobility  and  high  magiflrates,  who  have  retired  from 
trade,  rival  thofe  of  any  other  part  of  Europe  in  their  table,  buildings, 
furniture,  and  equipages. 

The  divetlions  of  the  Dutch  differ  not  much  from  thofe  of  the  Eng- 
lifh,  who  feemed  to  have  borrowed  from  them  the  neatnefs  of  their  drink¬ 
ing-booths,  ikittle  and  other  grounds,  and  fmall  pieces  of  water,  which 
form  rhe  amufements  of  the  middling  ranks,  not  to  mention  their  hand- 
organs,  and  other  rnufical  inventions.  They  are  the  belt  Heaters  upon 
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the  ice  in  the  world.  It  is  amazing  to  fee  the  erou  ds  in  a  hard  f; oil  upon 
the  ice,  and  the  great  dexteritv  both  of  men  and  women  in  darting  along, 
or  rattier  flying,  with  inconceivable  velocity. 

DrcSS.]  Their  drefs  formerly  was  noted  tor  the  large  breeches  of  the 
men  ;  and  the  jerkins,  plan  mobs,  fhott  pctticcts,  and  other  oddities  of 
the  women  ;  all  which,  added  to  the  natural  thicknels  and  jdumlint  fs  of 
their  perfons,  gave  them  a  very  grotefque  appearance.  1  hefe  drefles  now 
prevail  only  among  the  lower  ranks,  and  more  particularly  among  the  lea- 
faring  people. 

Religion.]  The  eftabiilhed  religion  here  is  the  Prclbyterian  and  Gd« 
vinil'm  ;  none  but  Prefbvterians  are  admitted  into  any  office  or  poll  in  the 
government,  excepting  the  army  ;  yet  all  religions  and  feds  are  tolerated 
and  have  their  reiptdive  meetings  or  a  IFe  mb  lies  for  public  woiflbp,  among 
which  the  papiff s  and  few?  are  very  numerous.  And,  indeed,  this  coun¬ 
try  may  be  confidered  as  a  lfriking  inft.mce  of  the  benelits  arifing  to  a  na¬ 
tion  from  univerfal  toleration.  As  every  man  is  allowed  to  worlhip  God 
according  to  the  didates  of  his  own  confidence,  peiions  of  the  molt  oppo- 
fne  opinions  live  together  in  the  greateft  harmony  and  peace.  No  man  in 
this  republic  has  any  reafon  to  complain  of  being  oppreffed  on  account  of 
his  religious  principles,  nor  any  hopes,  by  advancing  his  religion,  to 
form  a  party,  or  to  break  in  upon  the  government;  and  therefore,  in  Hol¬ 
land,  men  live  together  as  citizens  of  the  world  ;  their  differences  in  opi¬ 
nion  make  none  in  nffedion,  and  they  are  affociated  together  by  the  com¬ 
mon  ties  of  humanity  and  bonds  of  peace,  under  the  protection  of  the 
laws  of  the  Bate,  with  equal  encouragement  to  arts  and  induflry,  and 
equal  freedom  of  fpeeulation  and  enquiry. 

Language.]  The  natural  language  of  the  United  Provinces  is  Low 
Dutch,  which  is  a  corrupted  dialed  of  the  German  ;  but  the  people  of 
fafliion  fpeak  Englilli  and  French.  The  Lord’s  Prayer  runs  thus:  Ovfe 
leader,  die  in  de  bemeli.n  zyn  uivert  naam  vjerde  gchcyl'ght  :  uiv  konir.gkryk 
koine:  uive  zville  gefebiede  %e/yck  in  den  kernel  zoo  onk  op  den  arde/i, one  da^cl- 
icks  broot  geef  ons  bceden  ende  vergeeft  onj'c  fchuldcn  gelyk  ook  zvy  vergeeven 
on/e  Jibuldcnaaren  :  ende  en  laat  ons  neit  in  vet foer  kingemacr  vertojk  on  van 
der  boofen .  Amen. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  Erufmus  and  Grotius,  who  were 
both  natives  of  this  country,  (land  at  the  head  almoli  of  learning  irfelf,  as 
Boerhaave  does  of  medicine.  Hacrlem  difputes  the  invention  of  printing 
with  rhe  Germans,  and  the  magilfrates  keep  two  copies  of  a  book  intitled 
Speculum  Salvationist  printed  by  Kofter  in  14:0:  and  the  mod  elegant 
editions  of  the  claflics  came  from  the  Dutch  preffes  of  Amflejdam,  Rot¬ 
terdam,  Utrecht,  Leyden,  and  other  towns.  The  Dutch  have  excelled 
in  controverlial  divinity,  which  inlinuated  itfelf  fo  much  into  the  Hate, 
that  before  principles  of  univerfal  toleration  prevailed,  it  had  almoli 
proved  fatal  to  the  government :  witnefs  the  violent  difputes  about  Ar- 
minianifm,  free-will,  predeilination,  and  the  like.  Eefides  Boerhaave, 
they  have  produced  excellent  writers  in  all  branches  of  medicine.  Gravius 
and  Burman  Band  at  the  head  of  their  numerous  commentators  upon  the 
claflics.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  their  Latin  poems  anu  epigrams, 
and!  later  times  have  produced  a  Van  Haaren,  w  ho  is  poffdhd  of  fottie 
poetical  abilities,  and  about  the  year  1747,  publiflied  pot  ms  in  favour  of 
liberty,  which  were  admired  as  rarities,  chiefly  becaufe  their  author  was 
a  Dutchman.  In  the  other  departments  of  literature,  the  Dutch  publica¬ 
tions 
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tions  are  mechanical,  and  arife  chiefly  from  their  employments  in  umver- 
ficies,  church  or  flate. 

Universities.]  Thefe  are  Leyden,  Utrecht,  Groningen,  Harder- 
wicke,  and  Franeker. 

The  univerfity  of  Leyden,  which  was  founded  in  1 5 7 g ,  is  the  largeft 
and  moll  ancient  in  all  the  United  Netherlands.  Its  library,  belides  a 
number  of  printed  books,  has  two  thoufand  oriental  manufcripts,  many  of 
which  are  in  Arabic  ;  and  a  large  fphere  adapted  to  the  Copernican  fyflem, 
and  moving  by  clock  work.  Here  is  all’o  a  phy lie-garden,  and  an  anato¬ 
mical  theatre. 

The  univerfity  of  Utrecht,  in  the  province  of  the  fame  name,  was 
changed  from  a  fchool  into  an  univerfity,  in  1636  ;  but  it  has  not  all  the 
privileges  of  the  other  univerfities,  being  entirely  fubjeCt  to  the  magiilrates 
of  the  city.  The  phyfic-garden  here  is  very  curious ;  and  for  the  recre¬ 
ation  of  the  Undents,  on  the  ealt  iide  of  the  city  juft  without  the  gate,  is 
a  beautiful  mall,  coniilling  of  feven  ftraight  walks,  two  rhoufand  paces  in 
length,  regularly  planted  with  limes:  but  that  in  the  middle  is  properly 
the  mail. 

There  are  abundance  of  youth,  cf  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry, 
from  mod  commies  in  Europe,  at  thefe  feminaries  of  literature  ;  and  as 
every  one  may  live  as  he  pleafes,  without  being  obliged  to  be  profufe  in 
his  expences,  or  fo  much  as  quitting  his  night-gown  for  weeks  or  months 
together,  foreigners  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  are  to  be  feen  here.  The 
force  of  example  is  ilrikingly  exhibited  at  thefe  univerfities:  for  fruga¬ 
lity  in  expence,  order,  a  compofed  behaviour,  attention  to  ftudy,  and 
afliduity  in  all  things,  being  the  carafteriflics  of  the  natives,  ftrangers, 
who  continue  among  them,  foon  adopt  their  manners  and  forms  or  liv¬ 
ing.  And  though  the  ftudents  live  as  theyr  pleafe,  and  fludy  as  much  or 
as  little  as  they  think  fir,  yet  they. are  in  general  remarkable  for  their  fo- 
briety  and  good  manners,  and  the  afliduity  and  fuecefs  with  which  they 
apply  themfelves  to  their  ftudies.  No  oaths  are  impofed,  nor  any  reli¬ 
gious  tefts  ;  fo  that  Roman  catholic  parents,  and  even  Jews,  fend  their 
children  here,  with  as  little  fcruple  as  proteftants. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,  7  The  prodigious  dykes,  fome 
natural  and  artificial.  j  of  which  are  laid  to  be  feventeen 
ells  in  rhicknefs ;  mounds,  and  cannals,  confturdled  by  the  Dutch,  to  pre 
ferve  their  country  from  thofe  dreadful  inundations  by  which  it  formerly 
buffered  fo  much,  are  ftupendous,  and  hardly  to  be  equalled.  A  ftone 
quarry  near  Maeftrichr,  under  a  hill,  is  woiked  into  a  kind  of  fubterra- 
neous  palace,  fupported  by  pillars  twenty  feet  high.  The  ftadthoufe  of 
Amfterdam  is  perhaps  the  belt  building  of  that  kind  in  the  world  :  it 
ftands  upon  13,659  large  piles,  driven  into  the  ground  ;  and  the  infide  is 
equally  convenient  and  magnificent.  Several  mufeums,  containing  an¬ 
tiquities  and  curiofities,  artificial  and  natural,  are  to  be  found  in  Holland 
and  the  other  provinces,  particularly  in  the  univerfity  of  Leyden  ;  iuch 
as  the  effigies  of  a  peafant  of  Rulfia,  who  fw'allowed  a  knife  ten  inches 
in  length,  and  is  faid  to  have  lived  eight  years  after  it  was  cut  out  of  his 
ftomach  :  but  the  truth  of  this  feems  to  he  doubtful.  A  fliirt  made  of 
the  entrils  of  a  man.  Two  Egyptian  mummies,  being  the  bodies  of 
two  princes  of  great  antiquity.  All  the  mufcles  and  the  tendons  of  the 
human  body  curioufly  fet  up,  by  profelfor  Stalperc  Yander  Weil. 
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Cities,  towns,  and  other  edifices,  )  Amilerdam,  which  is 
public  and  private.  J  built  upon  piles  of  wood 

is  thought  to  contain  241,000  people,  and  to  be,  next  to  London,  the 
moll  commercial  city  in  the  world.  Its  conveniency  for  commerce,  and 
the  grandeur  of  its  public  works,  are  almoll  beyond  defeription.  in 
this,  and  all  other  cities  of  the  United  Provinces,  the  beauty  of  the  ca¬ 
nals,  and  walks  under  trees  planted  on  their  borders,  are  admirable  ;  but 
above  all,  we  are  flruck  with  the  neatnefs  and  cleanlinefs  that  is  every 
where  obferved  within  doors.  This  city,  however,  labours  under  two 
great  difadvantages  :  bad  air,  and  the  want  of  frefh  wholefome  water, 
which  obliges  the  inhabitants  to  preferve  the  rain  water  in  refervoir-. 
Rott'rdam  is  the  next  to  Amilerdam  for  commerce  and  wealth  :  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  computed  at  56,000.  The  Hague,  though  but  a  village,  is  the 
feat  of  government  in  the  United  Provinces,  and  is  celebrated  for  the 
magnificence  and  beauty  of  its  buildings,  the  refort  of  foreign  ambafia- 
dori,  and  iliangers  of  all  diftinCtion  who  live  in  it,  the  abundance  and 
cheapnefs  of  its  provifions,  and  the  politenefs  of  its  inhabitants,  who 
are  computed  to  be  about  40,000  ;  it  is  no  place  of  trade,  but  it  has  been 
for  many  years  noted  as  an  emporium  of  pleafure  and  politics.  Leyden 
and  Utrecht  are  fine  cities,  as  well  as  famous  for  their  univerfities. 
Saardam,  though  a  wealthy  trading  place,  is  mentioned  here  as  the 
workfhop  where  Peter  the  Great  of  Mufcovy,  in  perfon,  ferved  his 
apprenticelhip  to  fhip-building,  and  laboured  as  a  common  handicraft. 
The  upper  part  of  Gelderland  is  l'ubjeCt  to  Pruflia,  and  the  capital  city 
Gelder. 

Inland  navigation,  canals,  and  )  The  ufual  way  of  palling 
manner  of  travelling.  5  from  town  to  town  is  by  co¬ 

vered  boats  called  treckfcuits,  which  are  dragged  along  the  canals  by 
horfes,  on  a  flow  uniform  trot,  fo  that  paflengers  reach  the  different 
towns  where  they  are  to  flop,  precifely  at  the  appointed  inftant  of  time. 
This  method  of  travelling,  though  to  tfrangers  rather  dull,  is  extremely 
convenient  to  the  inhabitants,  and  very  cheap.  By  means  of  thefe  ca¬ 
nals,  an  extenfive  inland  commerce  is  not  only  carried  on  through  the 
whole  country,  but  as  they  communicate  with  the  Rhine  and  other  large 
rivers,  the  productions  of  the  whole  earth  are  conveyed  at  a  fmall  expence 
into  various  parts  of  Germany,  and  the  Auflrian  and  French  Nether¬ 
lands.  A  treckfeuit  is  divided  into  two  different  apartments  called  the 
roof  and  the  ruin  ;  the  firlt  for  gentlemen,  and  the  other  for  common 
people,  who  may  read,  fmoke,  eat,  drink,  or  converfe  with  people  of  vari¬ 
ous  nations,  dreffcs,  and  languages.  Near  Amilerdam  and  other  large 
citiesj-a  traveller  is  aftonifhed  when  he  beholds  the  effe&s  of  an  extenfive 
and  flourilbing  commerce.  Here  the  canals  are  lined  for  miles  together 
with  elegant,  neat  country-houfes,  feated  in  the  midft  of  gardens  and 
pleafure  grounds,  intermixed  with  figures,  bulls,  fiatues,  temples,  Ssc.  to 
the  very  water’s  edge.  H  iving  no  obje&s  of  amufement  beyond  the  limits 
of  their  own  gardens,  the  families  in  fine  weather  fpend  much  of  their  time 
in  thefe  little  temples,  fmoking,  reading,  or  viewing  the  paflengers,  to 
whom  they  appear  ccmplaifant  and  polite. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  An  account  of  the  Dutch  com¬ 
merce  would  comprehend  that  of  almoft  all  Europe.  There  is  fcarcely 
a  manufacture  that  they  do  not  carry  on,  or  a  (late  to  which  they  do  not 
trade.  In  this,  they  are  affitled  by  the  populoufnefs  of  their  country, 
the  cheapnefs  of  their  labour,  and  above  all,  the  water-carriage, 
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which,  by  means  of  their  canals,  gives  them  advantages  beyond  all  other 
nations.  The  United  Provinces  are  the  grand  magazine  of  Europe  ;  and 
goods  may  be  purchafed  here  fi  unetiines  cheaper  than  in  the  countries 
where  they  grow.  The  Entl  India  company  have  had  the  monopoly  of  the 
fine  fpices  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and,  till  the  late  war  with  Eng¬ 
land/ was  extremely  opulent  and  powerful  Their  capital  city  in  India 
is  Batavia,  which  is  faid  to  exceed  in  magnificence,  opulence,  and  com¬ 
merce,  all  the  cities  of  Alia.  Here  the  viceroys  appear  in  greater  fplen- 
ilor  than  the  ftadtholder  ;  and  fotne  of  the  Dutch  fubjedfs  in  Batavia 
fcarcely  acknowledge  any  dependence  on  the  mother  country.  They 
have  other  fettiements  in  Ind.a,  but  none  more  pleafant,  healthful,  or 
ufeful,  than  that  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  grand  rendezvous  of 
the  fliips  of  ail  nations,  outward  or  homeward  bound.  When  Lewis 
XlV.  invaded  Holland  with  an  army  of  8o,oeo  men,  the  Dutch  made 
fome  difpofitions  to  lhip  themfelves  off  to  the  fettiements  in  India;  fo 
great  was  their  averfion  to  the  French  government.  Not  to  mention  their 
herring  and  whale  fifheries,  which  they  have  carried  off  from  the  native 
proprietors,  they  excel  at  home  in  numberlefs  branches  of  trade  ;  fuch 
as  their  pottery,  tobacco-pipes,  delf-ware,  finely  refined  fait ;  their  oil* 
mills,  and  ftarch-man u fadtu re s ;  their  improvements  of  the  raw  linen 
thread  of  Germany  ;  their  hemp,  and  fine  paper  manufadtures  ;  their 
fine  linen  and  tabic  damalks ;  their  faw-mills  for  timber,  either  for  {hip¬ 
ping  or  houies,  in  imment'e  quantities  :  their  great  fugar-baking  ;  their 
valf  woollen,  cotton,  and  filk  nvanufadtures ;  wax -bleaching  ;  leather- 
cjrefling  ;  the  great  quantity  of  coin  and  fpecie,  afiiiled  by  their  banks, 
efpecially  by  that  of  Arnfterdam  ;  their  Ealf  India  trade ;  and  their  ge¬ 
neral  induftry  and  fiugality.  It  is  greatly  doubted,  however,  whether 
their  commerce,  navigation,  manufadtures,  and  fiflteries,  are  in  the  lame 
flourifliing  flate  now  as  they  were  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  ;  and 
whether  the  riches  and  luxury  of  individuals  have  not  damped  the  gene¬ 
ral  induftry  of  the  inhabitants.  Their  commerce  hath  greatly  fuffered 
fince  the  rupture  with  England. 

Public  trading  companies.]  Of thefe,  the  capital  is  the  Eaft 
India,  incorporated  in  i6oz,  by  which  formerly  the  Dutch  acquired  ini- 
menfe  wealth,  having  divided  forty  per  cent,  and  fometimes  fixty,  about 
the  year  1660;  at  prefect  the  dividends  are  much  reduced;  but  in  a 
hundred  and  twenty-four  years,  the  propietors  on  an  average,  one  year 
with  another,  divided  fomewhat  above  twenty-four  per  cent.  So  late  as 
the  year  1760,  they  divided  fifteen  per  cent,  but  the  Dutch  Weft  India 
company,  the  fame  year,  divided  no  more  than  two  and  a  half  per  cent. 
This  company  was  incorporated  in  1621.  The  bank  of  Arnfterdam  is 
thought  to  be  inexhauftibly  rich,  and  is  under  an  excellent  direction ; 
it  is  faid  by  fir  William  Temple,  to  contain  the  greateft  treafure,  either 
real  or  imaginary,  that  is  known  any  where  in  the  world.  What  may 
feem  a  paradox  is,  that  this  bank  is  fo  far  from  paying  any  imereti,  that, 
the  money  in  it  is  worth  lomewhat  more  than  the  current  cadi  is  in  com¬ 
mon  payments.  Mr.  Anderfon  fuppofes,  that  the  cadi,  bullion,  and 
pawned  jewels,  in  this  bank,  which  are  kept  in  the  vaults  of  the  ftadt- 
houfe.  amount  to  thirty-fix  (though  other  fay  only  to  thirty)  millions 

fterling.  n  .  .  .  . 

Constitution  and  government,]  This  is  a  very  intricate  arti¬ 
cle  :  for  though  the  United  Provinces  fubfift  in  a  common  confederacy, 
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yer  each  province  has  an  iniernal  government  or  conftiturion  independent 
of  the  others ;  this  government  is  called  the  fates  of'  that  province  ; 
and  the  delegates  from  them  form  the  fates  general ,  in  whom  the  fove- 
reignty  of  the  whole  confederacy  is  veiled  ;  but  though  a  province  fhould 
fend  two,  or  more  delegates,  yet  fuch  province  has  no  more  than  one 
voice  in  every  relolucion  ;  and  before  that  refolution  can  have  the  force  of 
a  law,  it  mult  be  approved  of  by  every  province,  and  by  every  ciry  and 
republic  in  that  province.  This  formality,  in  times  of  great  danger  and 
emergency,  has  been  let  afide.  Every  refolution  or  the  ftates  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  province  muft  be  carried  unahimoufly! 

The  council  of  fate  eonfifts  likewife  of  deputies  from  the  feveral  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  but  its  conllirution  is  different  from  that  of  the  ftates-general  ; 
it  is  compofed  of  twelve  perlons,  whereof  Gelderland  fends  two  ;  Hol¬ 
land,  three;  Zealand,  two;  Utrecht,  two;  Friefland,  one;  OveryiTel, 
one;  and  Groningen,  one.  Thefe  Deputies,  however,  do  not  vote  pro- 
vincially,  but  perfonally.  Their  bufitiefs  is  to  prepare  ellimates,  and 
ways  and  means  for  railing  the  revenue,  as  well  as  others  matters  that  arc 
to  be  laid  before  the  ftates-general.  T lie  Hates  of  the  provinces  are  ftyled 
“  Noble  and  Mighty  Lords,"  but  thole  of  Holland,  “  Noble  and  Mod 
Mighty  Lords,  "and  the  ftates-general,  “  High  and  Mighty  Lords," 
or,  “  The  lords  the  States  General,  of  the  United  Netherlands  or, 
“  Their  High  Mightinefles."  Subordinate  to  thefe  two  bodies  is  the 
chamber  of  accounts,  which  is  likewife  compofed  of  provincial  depu¬ 
ties,  woo  audit  all  public  accounts.  The  admiralty  forms  a  feparate 
board,  and  the  executive  part  of  it  is  committed  to  five  colleges  in  the 
three  maritime  provinces  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Friefland.  In  Hol¬ 
land,  the  people  have  nothing  to  do  either  in  chufing  their  reprefentatives 
or  their  magistrates.  In  Amfterdam,  which  takes  the  lead  in  all  public 
deliberations,  the  mngiftracy  is  lodged  in  thiity-fix  Senators,  who  are 
chofen  for  life  ;  and  every  vacancy  among  them  is  filled  up  by  the  fur- 
vivors.  The  fame  fenate  alfo  eledts  the  deputies  to  reprefent  the  cities  in 
the  province  of  Holland. 

I  have  mentioned  the  above  particulars,  beeaufe,  without  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  them,  it  is  impoflible  to  underftand  the  hiftory  of  the  United 
Provinces,  from  the  dearh  of  king  William  to  the  year  1747,  when 
the  Hadthoiderfhip  was  made  hereditary  in  the  male  and  female  re¬ 
prefentatives  of  the  family  of  Orange.  This  office  in  a  manner  fuper- 
fedes  the  conllitution  already  deferibed.  The  ftadtholder  is  prefident  of  the 
hates  of  every  province;  and  fuch  is  his  power,  and  influence  that  he 
can  change  the  deputies,  magiftrates.  and  officers,  in  every  province 
and  city.  By  this  he  has  the  moulding  of  the  afletnbly  of  the  ftates-ge- 
neral,  though  he  has  no  voice  in  it  ;  in  fhort,  though  he  has  not  the  title, 
he  has  more  real  power  and  authority  than  fome  kings;  for  befides  the 
influence  and  revenue  he  derives  from  the  fladtholdeifliip,  he  has  feveral 
arincipalities  and  large  eflates  of  his  own.  The  prefent  ftadtholder  is 
William  V.  prince  of  Orange  and  Naflau,  fon  of  the  la  e  ftadtholder 
William  Charles,  who  married  Anne,  princefs  royal  of  Great  Britain, 
and  died  in  1751. 

Though  Holland  is  a  republic,  yet  its  government  is  far  from  being 
Df  the  popular  kind  ;  nor  do  the  people  enjoy  that  degree  of  liberty 
which  might  at  firft  view  be  apprehended.  It  is,  indeed,  rather  an  oli¬ 
garchy  than  a  commonwealth  ;  for  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  not  fuffer* 
ed  to  have  the  kail  fltare  in  any  part  of  the  government,  not  even  in  the 
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choice  of  the  deputies.  It  may  alfo  be  obferved,  that  very  few  perfbns 
in  this  flate  dare  fpeak  their  real  fentiments  freely  ;  and  they  are  gene~ 
rally  educated  in  principles  fo  extremely  cautious,  that  they  cannot  re- 
linquilh  them  when  they  enter  more  into  public  life. 

With  refpeHto  the  adminifiration  ofjuftice  in  this  country,  every  pro¬ 
vince  has  its  tribunal,  to  which,  except  in  criminal  caufes,  appeal  lies 
from  the  petty  and  county  courts* ,  and  is  it  faid  that  jultice  is  no  where 
diflributed  with  more  impartiality. 

Revenues.]  The  government  of  the  United  Province  roportion 
their  taxes  according  to  the  abilities  of  each  province  or  city,  Thofe 
taxes  confift  of  an  almoil  general  excife,  a  land-tax,  poll-tax,  and  hearth- 
money;  fo  that  the  public  revenue  amounts  annually  to  about  two  mil¬ 
lions  and  a  half  fierling.  The  province  of  Holland  pays  nearly  half  of 
this  revenue.  The  following  is  the  rate  at  which  each  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces  is  faid  to  contribute  toward  the  public  expence  : 

Of  every  million  of  ducats  the  Province  of 
Holland  contributes  - 
Zealand  .... 

Frielland  - 

Utrecht  -  -  - 

Groningen  - 

Gelderland  -  * 

Overyfiel  -  -  - 

Of  the  420,000  ducats  paid  by  the  Province, 


420,000 


1 30,000 


jyo 


■  GOO 


85,000 
75,000 
70,000 
50,000 
of  Holland, 


the  city  of 


Amfterdam  furnifhes  upwards  of  320,000.  The  taxes  in  thefe  provinces 
are  fo  heavy,  and  fo  many,  that  is  not  without  reafon  a  certain  author 
aliens,  that  the  only  thing  which  has  efcapcd  taxation  there,  is  the  air 
they  breathe.  But  tor  the  encouragement  of  trade,  the  duties  on  goods 
and  merchandife  are  excedingly  low.  Holland,  before  the  breach  with 
England,  was  in  a  very  flourithing  condition,  and,  at  this  very  time,  they 
lend  large  furns  to  moll  of  the  powers  in  Europe.  The  immenfe  fums  in 
the  Britilh  funds  have  given  reafon  for  fome  people  to  imagine  that  Hol¬ 
land  labours  under  heavy  debts;  but  the  chief  reafon  is,  the  Hates  only 
pay  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  interell  for  money. 

Military  and  marine  strength.]  The  number  of  land  forces 
in  the  United  Provinces  in  time  of  peace,  commonly  to  amount  to  about 
forty-thoufand :  twenty-five  thoufand  of  whom  ferve  in  garrifons  ;  many 
of  them  are  Scots  and  Swifs ;  and,  in  time  of  war,  they  hire  whole  re¬ 
giments  of  Germans.  The  chief  command  of  the  army  is  veiled  in  the 
fiadtholder,  under  whom  is  the  fieid-marfhal-general.  The  marine  force 
of  the  United  Provinces  ufed  to  be  very  great,  and  they  formerly  fitted 
out  very  formidable  fleets ;  but  their  navy  has  of  late  been  much  neg¬ 
lected.  Their  late  war  with  Great  Britain  obliged  them  to  increafe  it, 
and  they  have  great  refources  for  that  purpofe.  According  to  the  lall 
accounts  their  navy  confifts  of  one  Ihip  of  76  guns,  three  of  70,  four 
of  68,  five  of  60,  eight  of  56,  four  of  50,  five  of  44,  nine  of  40,  and 
ten  of  36,  belides  veflels  of  inferior  force.  But  they  have  many  fhips 
upon  the  Hocks,  and  their  fleet  will  probably  be  much  augmented,  and 
in  future  be  kept  in  better  order. 

Or  der  of  Teutonic  knights.]  This  was  one  of  the  moil  power¬ 
ful  as  well  as  ancient  orders  in  Europe,  now  divided  into  two  branches  ; 
she  firH  for  Papifls  and  the  fecond  branch  for  Proteflants.  This  branch 
have  a  houfe  at  Utrecht,  where  they  tranfaH  their  bul'inefs,  The  no¬ 
bles 
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bles  of  Holland,  if  they  propnfe  a  fon  ro  be  a  knight,  enter  his  name  iii 
the  rvgiller,  and  pay  a  large  fum  of  money  to  the  ufe  of  the  poor  main¬ 
tained  by  the  order,  and  the  candidate  fucceeds  in  rotation,  it  he  brings 
with  him  proof  of  his  nobility  for  four  generations  on  the  father’s  and 
mother’s  tide.  The  enlign  is  a  crofs  pattee,  enamelled  white,  furmount- 
ed  with  another,  black ;  above  the  crofs  is  a  ball  twilled*  white  and 
black.  It  is  worn  pendent  to  a  broad  black  watered  ribband,  which  is 
worn  about  the  neck.  The  fame  crofs  is  embroidered  on  the  left  bread: 
of  the  upper  garmenc  of  each  knight. 

Arms.]  The  enfigns  armorial  of  the  Seveii  United  Provinces,  or  the 
States  of  Holland,  ate,  or,  a  lion,  gules,  holding  with  one  paw  a  cuf* 
lafs,  and  with  the  other  a  bundle  of  leven  arrows  clofe  bound  together, 
in  allufion  to  the  feven  confederate  provinces,  with  the  following  motto, 
Concordia  res  parvce  crefcunt. 

History.]  See  the  Aultrian  Netherlands. 

William  V.  prince  of  Orange  aud  NaiTau,  Hereditary  Stadiholder, 
Captain-General  and  Admiral  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  v7as  born 
in  1748,  married  in  1767  the  princefs  Frederica  of  PrufTia,  born  1751. 
Their  children  are,  Fredefica  LtJuifa,  born  1 7  70^-*- William  Frederic, 

Hereditary  Prince,  born  1772 — William  George,  born  1774. - The 

Stadtholdef  hath  one  lifter,  Wilhelmina  Carolina,  born  1743*  and  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  prince  of  Naflau  Wielburgh. 


AUSTRIAN  and  FRENCH  NETHERLANDS* 

Situation  and  Extent. 

Miles.  Degrees. 

Length  200  7  C  49  and  52  North  latitude. 

Breadth  200  1  between  }  3,  and  7  Eaft  longxtftde; 
Boundaries.]  T)OUNDED  by  the  United  Provinces  on  the  North  % 
*  13  by  Germany,  Eaft  ;  by  Lorfain,  Champaign,  and 
’icardy,  in  France,  South  5  and  by  another  part  of  Picardy,  and  the 
Englifli  fea,  Weft, 

As  this  country  belongs  to  three  different  powers,  the  AuftrianS, 
t  rench,  and  Dutch,  we  fiiall  be  more  particular  in  diftiriguifhing  the  pro- 
'inces  and  towns  belonging  to  each  ftate. 

1 .  Province  of  B  R  A  B  A  N  T. 


Subdivilions. 


Dutch  Brabant 


N. 


Sq.  M. 

1 374 


,  Chief  Towns* 
f  Soifleduc 
\  Breda 

Bergen  op-Zoom 
Grave,  N.  E. 

Sberjen  \ 

Bruflels,  E.  long.  4  deg.  6.  7  Q  . 

min.  N.  lat.  50-50.  J  l°9i 

Louvain  "l 

Vilvorden  V  in  the  middle. 

_  .  Landen  J 

>  ANTWERP ;  and,  3.  MALINES,  are  provinces  independent  of 
Brabant,  though  furroimded  by  it,  and  fubjedt  to  the  houfc  of 
Auftria. 

I  i  a  4,  Fro* 
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Subdivilions. 


Province  ox  LIMBURG, 
Chief  Towns 
Limburg,  E. 


Chief  Town9 


00 


Auftrian  Luxemburg 


S.E. 

Sq.  M. 

Ion.  6-5.  N.  ) 

lat.  50-37.  fub.  to  Auftna.  J  J 
Maeftricht 

Dalein  4  fu.  to  the 

Fauquemont,  or  {  Dutch. 

__  Valkenburgh  3 

5.  Province  of  LUXEMBURG. 

H  Luxemburg,  E.  long.  6-3. 

N.  lat.  49-45. 

,  ,  J  (  Thionville  ’  ,  r  2408 

Frenoh  Luxemburg  -  }  {  Montmedy  }  S'  L*  .  292 

6.  Province  of  NAMUR,  in  the  middle,  fubjed  to  Auftria. 

H  Namur,  on  the  Sambre  and  Maefe 
E.  long.  4-50.  N-  lat.  50-30. 

Charleroy  on  the  Sambre. 

Province  of  HAINAULT. 

r  Mons,  E.  long.  3-33  N.  -j  _ 

(  \  lat.  50-30.  (in  the 

IjAeth  (middle 

J  L  Enguien  J 

**  r  Valenciennes  1 

~  '  >s-w 

J  l  Landrechy 

Province  of  CAMBRESIS. 

"l  f  Cambray,  E.  of  Arras,  E.  Ion. 


Chief  Towns 


4  H 


Auftrian  Hainault 


|  640 


French  Hainault 


|  S,'W*  } 


800 


8. 


Subjed  to  France  — 


U3-I5.  N.  lat.  50-15. 
Crevecour,  S.  of  Cambray. 


} 


150 


Subjed  to  France 


X 


10. 


Dutch  Flanders 


Province  of  ARTOIS. 

")  f  Arras,  S.  W.  on  the  Scarpe, 
Ion.  2-5.  N.  lat.  50-20. 

St.  Omer,  E.  of  Boulogne 
Aire,  S.  of  St,  Omer 
S.  Venant,  E.  of  Aire 
Bethute,  S.E.  of  Aire 
j  (_Terouen5  S.  of  St.  Omer 
Province  of  F  L  A  N  D  E  R  S. 

HSluys,  N. 

Axel,  N. 

Hulft,  N- 


E.l 


>  99° 


.  Sas  van  Ghent,  N. 


} 


28c 


Auftrian  Flanders 


Bruges 


'Ghent  on  the  Scheld,  E.  long. 
3-36.  N.  lat.  51. 

Oftend  >  N.  W.  near  the  fea. 
Newport  J 
y  ^  Oudenard  on  the  Scheld 
Court  ray  J  ontheLb 
Dixmude  J 
Ypres,  N.  of  Lille 
Tournay  on  the  Scheld 
Menis  on  the  Lis 


).i9°S 
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French  Flanders 
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Subdivifions  Chief  Towns. 

'  Lille,  W.  of  Tournay 
Dunkirk,  on  the  coaft  E.  of  Calais 
Douay,  W.  of  Arras 
Mardike,  W.  of  Dunkirk 
St.  Amand,  N.  of  Valenciennes 
^Gravelin,  E.  of  Calais 

A 1?,  Soil,  and  produce.]  The  air  of  Brabant,  and  upon  the  coaft 
of  Flanders,  is  bad  ;  that  in  the  interior  parts  is  more  healthful,  and  the 
feafons  more  fettled,  both  in  winter  and  lummer,  than  they  are  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  foil  and  its  produce  are  rich,  efpecially  in  corn  and  fruits. 
They  have  abundance  of  pafture  ;  and  Flanders  itfelf  has  been  reckoned 
the  granary  of  France  and  Germany,  and  fometimes  of  England.  The 
c  ft  barren  parts  for  corn  rear  far  more  profitable  crops  of  flax.  wThich  is 
£  ^  e  cultivated  to  great  perfection.  Upon  the  whole,  the  Auftrian  Ne¬ 
therlands,  by  the  culture,  commerce,  and  induflry  of  the  inhabitants,  was 
formerly  the  richeft  and  mod  beautiful  fpot  in  Europe,  whether  we  regard 
the  variety  of  its  manufactures,  the  magnificence  and  richnefs  of  its  cities, 
the  pleafantnefs  ot  its  roads  and  villages,  or  the  fertility  of  its  land.  If  it 
has  fallen  oft'  in  latter  times,  it  is  owing  partly  to  the  negleCt  of  its  go¬ 
vernment,  but  chiefly  10  its  vicinity  to  England  and  Holland  ;  but  it  is 
ftill  a  molt  defirable  and  agreeable  country.  There  are  few  or  no  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  Netherlands  :  Flanders  is  a  flat  country,  fcarcely  a  Angle  hill 
Brabant,  and  the  reft  of  the  provinces,  confift  of  little  hills  and 
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Vallies,  woods,  inclofed  grounds,  and  champaign  fields. 

Rivers  and  canals.]  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Maefe,  Sambre, 
Demer,  Dyle,  Nethe,  Geer,  Saune,  Ruppel,  Scheld,  Lis,  Scrape, 
Deule,  and  Dender.  The  principal  canals  are  thofe  of  Bruflels,  Ghent, 
and  Oftend. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  Mines  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  brimftone, 
are  found  in  Luxemburg!),  and  Limburg,  as  are  i'ome  marble  quarries : 
and  in  the  province  of  Namur  there  are  coal-pits,  and  a  fpecies  of  bi¬ 
tuminous  fat  earth  proper  tor  fuel,  with  great  plenty  of  folfil  nitre. 

Inhabitants,  population,  man-  )  The  Flemings  (for  fo  the 
ners,  customs,  and  diversions.  )  inhabitants  of  Flanders  and  the 
Auftrian  Low  Counties  are  generally  called)  are  thought  to  be  a  h«tvy, 
blunt,  honeft  people  ;  but  their  manners  are  fomewhat  indelicate.  For¬ 
merly  they  were  known  to  fight  dtiperacely  in  defence  of  their  country; 
at  prefent  they  make  no  great  figure.  The  Auftrian  Netherlands  are  ex¬ 
tremely  populous  ;  but  authors  differ  as  to  their  number.  Perhaps  we 
may  fix  them  at  a  medium  at  a  million  and  a  half.  They  are  ignorant, 
and  fond  of  religious  exhibitions  and  pageants.  Their  other  diverfions 
are  the  fame  with  .thofe  of  the  peafant3  of  the  neighbouring  countries. 

Dress  and  language.]  The  inhabitants  of  French  Flanders  are 
mereFiench  men  and  women  in  both  thefe  particulars.  The  Flemings 
on  the  frontiers  of  Holland  drefs  like  the  Dutch  boors,  and  their  language 
is  the  fame  ;  but  the  better  fort  of  the  people  ipeak  French,  and  drefs  in 
the  fame  tafte. 

Religion.]  The  eftablifhed  religion  here  is  the  Roman  Catholic  ; 
but  Protellants,  and  other  lefts,  are  not  molefted. 

Archbishopricks  and  bishopricks.]-  The  archbifhopricks  are 
Cambray,  Malines  or  Mechlin  :  the  bifhoprick*,  Ghent,  Bruges,  Ant¬ 
werp,  Arras,  Ypres,  Tournay,  St.  Onser,  Njimur,-  and  lluremonde. 

1  i  3  Learn- 
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Learning,  learned  men,  7  The  fociety  of  Jeftiits  formerly  pro, 
and  artists.  y  d uced  the  mod  learned  men  in  the  Au 

ftrian  Low  Countries,  in  which  they  had  many  comfortable  fettlements" 
Works  of  theology,  and  the  civil  and  canon  law.,  Latin  poems  and  plays’, 
were  their  chief  productions.  Strada  is  an  elegant  hiftorian  and  poet. 
The  Flemifli  painters  and  fculptors  have  great  merit,  and  form  a  l'chool 
by  themfelves.  The  works  of  Rubens  and  Vandyke  cannot  be  fuffi- 
ciently  adrpired.  Flamingo,  or  the  Flemings  models  for  heads,  particu¬ 
larly  thofe  of  children,  have  never  yet  been  equalled;  and  the  Flemings 
formerly  engrofled  tapeflry  weaving  to  themfelves. 

Universities.]  Louvain,  Douay,  Tournay,  and  St.  Omer.  The 
firft  was  founded  in  1426,  by  John  IV.  duke  of  Brabant,  and  enjoys 
gnat  privileges.  By  a  grant  of  pope  Sixtus  IV.  this  univerlity  has  the 
privilege  of  prefenting  to  all  the  livings  in  the  Netherlands,  which  1  i g’p;  ) 
they  enjoy,  except  in  Holland.  'v  i 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,  1  Some  Roman  monuments  of 
natural  and  artificial.  j  temples  and  other  buildings  are 
to  be  found  in  thefe  provinces.  Many  curious  bells,  churches,  and  the 
like,  ancient  and  modern,  are  alfo  found  here  ;  and  the  magnificent  old 
edifices  of  every  kind,  feen  through  all  their  cities,  give  evidences  of 
their  former  grandeur.  In  1607,  fome  labourers  found  1 600  gold  coins, 
and  ancient  medals  of  Antoninus  Pius,  Aurelius,  and  Lucius  Verus. 

Cities.]  This  article  has  employed  feveral  large  volumes  publifhed 
by  different  authors,  but  in  times  when  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  were  far 
more  flpurifhing  than  now.  The  walls  of  Ghent,  formerly  the  capital  of 
Flanders,  and  celebrated  for  its  linen  and  woollen  manufactures,  contain 
the  circuit  of  ten  miles ;  but  now  unoccupied,  and  great  part  of  it  in  a 
manner  void.  Bruges,  formerly  fo  noted  for  its  trade  and  manufactures, 
but  above  all  for  its  fine  canals,  is  now  dwindled  to  an  inconliderable 
place.  Oltend  is  a  tolerably  convenient  harbour  for  traders ;  and  foon 
after  the  late  rupture  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  became  more 
opulent  and  populous.  In  1781  it  was  vifited  by  the  late  emperor,  who 
granted  to  it  many  privileges  and  franchifes,  and  the  free  exercife  of  the 
proteftant  religion.  As  to  Ypres,  it  is  only  a  flrong  garrifon  town.  The 
fame  may  be  faid  of  Charleroy  and  Namur. 

Louvain,  the  capital  of  the  Auftrian  Brabant,  inftead  of  its  flouri filing 
manufactures  and  places  of  trade,  now  contains  pretty  gardens,  walks, 
and  arbours.  Bruftels  retains  fomewhat  of  its  ancient  manufactures  ; 
and  being  the  refidence  of  the  governor  or  viceroy  of  the  Auftrian  Ne¬ 
therlands,  it  is  a  populous,  lively  place.  Antwerp,  once  the  emporium 
of  the  European  continent,  is  now  reduced  to  be  a  tapeftry  and  thread- 
lace-fhop,  with  the  houfes  of  fome  bankers,  jewellers,  and  painters  ad¬ 
joining.  One  of  the  firft  exploits  of  the  Dutch,  foon  after  they  threw  off 
the  Spanifb.  yoke,  was  to  ruin  at  once  the  commerce  of  Antwerp,  by 
finking  veflels  loaded  with  ftone,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Scheld  :  thus 
{hutting  up  the  entrance  of  that  river  to  {hips  of  large  burden.  This 
*  was  the  more  cruel,  as  the  people  of  Antwerp  had  been  their  friends  and 
fellow-fufferers  in  the  caufe  of  liberty,  but  they  forelaw  that  the  prolpe« 
rity  of  their  own  commerce  was  at  ftake. 

It  may  be  obferved  here,  that  every  gentleman’s  houfe  is  a  caftle  or 
chateau',  and  that  there  are  more  ftrong  towns  in  the  Netherlands  than 
in  all  the  reft  of  Europe;  but  fince  the  decline  of  their  trade,  by  the  rife 
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bf  the  Englilh  and  Dutch,  thefe  towns  are  confiderably  diminiflied  in  fize, 
ind  whole  flrects,  particularly  in  Antwerp,  are  in  appearance  uninha¬ 
bited.  In  the  Netherlands,  proviftons  at  e  extremely  good  and  cheap.  A 
granger  may  d'  e  in  Bruftels,  on  (even  or  eight  diflies  of  meat,  for  lcfs 
:han  a  (lulling  Englifli,  Travelling  is  lafe,  reafonable,  and  delightful 
;n  this  luxurious  country.  The  roads  are  generally  a  broad  caufewav,  and 
un  for  feme  miles  in  a  ftraight  line,  till  they  terminate  with  a  view  of 
tome  noble  buildings.  At  Lafiel,  in  the  French  Netherlands,  may  be 
hen  thirty  two-towns,  itfelf  being  on  a  hill, 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  The  chief  manufactures  of  the 
Tench  and  Auftrian  Netherlands,  are  their  beautiful  linens  and  laces;  in 
vhich,  notwii h (landing  the  boafted  improvements  of  their  neighbours, 
they  are  yet  unrivalled  ;  particularly  in  that  fpecies  called  cambyics,  from 
Cambray,  the  chief  place  of  its  manufacture.  Thefe  manufactures  form 
the  principal  article  of  their  commerce. 

Constitution  and  government.}  The  Auftrian  Netherlands  are 
[fill  con lidered  as  a  circle  of  the  empire,  of  which  the  archducal  houfe, 
is  being  fovereign  of  the  whole,  is  the  foie  directing  and  fummoniug  prince. 
This  circle  contributes  its  (hare  to  the  imports  of  the  empire,  and  fends 
m  envoy  to  the  diet,  but  is  not  fubjeft  to  the  judicatories  of  ifie  empire. 
It  is  under  a  governor-general,  appointed  by  ]the  court  of  Vienna,  who, 
vas  his  ferene  highnefs  prince  Charles  of  Lorrain,  brother  to  the  emperor 
Francis  I.  and  uncle  to  the  late  emperor.  The  face  of  an  aflembly,  or  par- 
iamenr,  for  each  province,  is  (till  kept  up,  and  confifts  of  the  clergy, 
nobility ,  and  deputies  of  towns,  who  meet  at  Bruffels.  Each  province 
rlairns  particular  privileges,  but  they  are  of  very  little  effed  ;  and  the 
governor  feldom  or  never  finds  ^ny  rertrtance  to  the  will  of  his  court. 
Every  province  has  a  particular  governor,  fubjed  to  the  regent  ;  and 
:aufes  are  here  decided  according  to  the  civil  and  canon  law. 

Revenues.]  Thefe  rife  from  thy  demefne  lands  and  cuftoros ;  but  fa 
much  is  the  trade  of  the  Auftrian  Flanders  now  reduced,  that  they  are  faid 
tot  to  defray  the  expence  of  their  government ;  but  by  the  late  reduction 
bf  the  garrifons,  this  is  now  altered.  The  French  Netherlands  bring  in 
i  conrtderable  revenue  to  rhe  crown. 

Military  strength.]  The  troops  maintained  here  by  the  king  of 
Hungary  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  frontier  garrifons.  Though  by  the 
barrier  treaty,  the  Auftrians  were  obliged  to  maintain  three-fifths  of  thofe 
garrifons,  and  the  Dutch  two  ;  yet  both  of  them  were  miferable  deficient 
in  their  quotas,  the.  whole  requiring  at  leaf!  30,000  men,  and  in  time  of 
.var  above  10,000  more.  But  the  late  emperor  demoliftxed  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  mod  of  the  places,  and  rendered  the  garrifons  ufelefg. 

Arms.]  The  arms  of  Flanders  are,  or,  a  lion,  fable,  langued  gules, 
i  History.]  The  feventeeen  provinces,  and  that  part  or  Germany 
tyhich  lies  well  of  the  Rhine,  was  called  Belgica  Gallia  by  the  Romans. 
About  a  century  before  the  Chriftian  aera,  the  Battae  removed  from  Hefle 
so  the  marlhy  country  bounded  by  the  Rhine  and  the  Maefe.  They 
[gave  the  name  of  Batavia  to  their  new  country.  Generous  and  brave, 
’ijhe  Patavians  were  treated  by  the  Romans  with  great  refped,  being- 
exempted  from  tribute,  governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  obliged  only  to 
[perform  military  feryices.  Upon  the  decline  of  that  empire,  the  Goths, 
and  other  northern  people,  poflefled  themfclves  of  thefe  provinces  firil,  as 
;^hey  palled  through  them  in  their  way  to  France,  and  other  p  irts  of  the  Ro¬ 
ldan  empire ;  and  afterwards  being  ereded  into  fmall  governments,  a,  e  heads 
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of  which  were  defpotic  within  jheir  own  dominions.  Batavia  and  Hol¬ 
land  became  independent  on  Germany,  to  w'hich  it  had  been  united 
tinder  one  of  the  grandfons  of  Charlemagne,  in  the  beginning  of  the  10th 
century,  when  the  fupreme  authority  was  lodged  in  the  three  united 
powers,  of  a  count,  the  nobles,  and  the  towns.  At  laft  they  were 
.{wallowed  up  by  the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  anno  1433.  The  emperor 
Charles  V.  the  heir  of  that  family,  transferred  them,  in  the  year  1477,  to 
the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  ranked  them  as  part  of  the  empire,  under  the 
title  of  the  Circle  of  Burgundy.  The  tyranny  of  his  fon  Philip,  who 
fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  made  the  inhabitants  attempt  to  throw 
off  his  yoke,  which  occafioned  a  general  infurredion.  The  counts 
Jdoorn  and  Egmont,  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  appaaring  at  the  head 
of  it,  and  Luther’s  reformation  gaining  ground  .Tout  the  fame  time  in  the 
Netherlands,  his  difciples  were  forced  by  perfecurion  to  join  the  male- 
contents.  Whereupon  king  Philip  introduced  a  kind  of  inquifition,  in 
order  to  fupprefs  them;  and  many  thoufands  were  put  to  death  by  that 
court,  befldes  thofe  that  pet  idled  by  the  fwqrd.  Count  Hoorn  and  count 
Egmont  were  taken  and  beheaded  ;  but  the  prince  of  Orange,  whom  they 
elected  to  be  their  ftadtholder,  retiring  into  Holland,  that  and  the 
adjacent  provinces  entered  into  a  treaty  for  their  mutual  defence,  at 
Utrechr,  in  the  year  1579.  And  though  thefe  revolters  at  find  were 
thought  lb  defpi'able  as  to  be  termed  Beggars  by  their  tyrants,  their  per- 
feverance  and  courage  were  fuch,  under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the 
abidance  afforded  them  by  queen  Elizabeth,  both  in  troops  and  money, 
that  they  forced  the  crown  of  Spain  to  declare  them  a  free  people,  in  the 
year  1609  ;  and  afterwards  they  were  acknowdedged  by  all  Europe  to  be 
an  independent  date,  under  the  title  of  The  United  Provinces. 
By  their  fea  wars  with  England,  under  the  Commonwealth,  Cromwell 
and  Charles  II.  they  juftly  acquired  the  repuration  of  a  formidable  naval 
power.  When  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  which  for  fome  ages  ruled  over 
Germany,  Spain,  and  part  of  Italy,  with  which  they  afterwwards  conti¬ 
nued  to  carry  on  bloody  wars,  was  become  no  longer  formidable  j  and 
when  the  public  jealoufy  was  directed  againft  that  of  Bourbon,  which 
was  favoured  by  the  government  of  Holland,  who  had  difpoftefled  the 
prince  of  Orange  of  the  Stadtholdrifhip  ;  the  fpirit  of  the  people  was 
fuch,  that  they  revived  it  in  the  perfon  of  the  prince,  who  was  after¬ 
wards  William  III.  king  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  during  his  reign,  and 
that  of  queen  Anne,  they  were  principals  in  the  grand  confederacy 
againft  Lewis  XIV.  king  of  France. 

Their  conduit  toward  England  in  the  wars  1742  and  1756  hath  been 
difculfed  in  the  hiftory  of  that  country,  as  alfo  the  occurrences  which  led 
to  a  rupfure  between  them  and  the  Englilh  in  the  year  1780.  As  it  was 
urged,  that  they  refufed  to  fulfil  the  treaties  which  fubfifted  between  them 
and  Great  Britain,  fo  all  the  treaties  which  bound  Great  Britain  to 
them  were  declared  null  and  void,  as  if  none  had  ever  exifted.  By  the 
war,  their  trade  buffered  confiderably,  but  NVgapatnam,  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  is  the  only  place  not  reftored  to  them  by  the  late  peace.  The 
confcquence  of  their  aifunion  with  England,  may  however  prove,  in  the 
end,  injurious,  if  not  fatal  to  them.  They  have  lately  fought  fora  clofer 
alliance  with  fhe  court  of  Verfailles ;  ar.d  through  the  influence  of  acon- 
ftderable  party  among  them  in  the  French  intereft,  prefer  their  union  and 
friendthip,  to  that  of  their  old  allies,  friends,  and  protcelnrs.  Which 
alliance  will  be  moft  for  their  advantage,  and  conduce  mofl  to  their 
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profperity  and  exigence,  as  High  and  Mighty  States,  time  wii* 
tlifcover. 

Probably,  to  their  feparation  from  Great  Britain  may  be  attributed 
the  differences  between  the  States  General  and  the  late  emperor  of 
Germany.  The  demands  made  upon  them,  and  the  late  violation  of 
treaties  lubfilling  between  them  and  his  anceftors,  by  which  he  himfelf  was 
conlidered  as  bound,  might  not  otherwiie  have  been  heard  of.  He 
indeed  pleaded  on  his  part,  that,  “  By  the  non-performance  and  the 
violation  of  the  treaties  which  ihe  Dutch  pradtiled  on  all  oqcafions  appa¬ 
rently  favourable  to  them,  the  (hutting  of  the  Scheld  hAs  long  been  a 
fubmiffion  not  obligatory  on  the  Auflrian  Low  Countries ;  and  the  general 
face  of  the  affairs  of  Europe  is  betides  fo  different  now  from  what  it  was 
at  the  conclufxon  of  the  treaty  of  Manlier,  that  it  is  manifeft  the  ftipu- 
lation  of  that  treaty  which  regards  the  Scheld,  is  really  at  prefer. t  no 
cojecf.  That  notwithflanding  this,  he  was  ailpofed  to  accommodate 
matters  amicably  wi  h  the  Republic,  even  to  the  facrifice  of  the  moft 
lawful  and  mod  important  claims ;  but  the  more  his  majefty  teflified  hi3 
readinefs  for  this  purpofe,  the  lefs  he  found  on  the  part  of  the  Repub- 
lie.  They  have,  on  the  contrary,  endeavoured  to  raife  all  forts  of 
impediments  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  negociation,  and  for  that  end  have 
perfifted  in  fuJlaining  and  preferving  a  claim  to  which,  on  account  of  fo 
many  contraventions  to  treaties,  they  can  have  no  legitimate  right.  To 
prevent  the  injuries  which  the  Siates  General  had  in  view  to  eftablifh 
thereby,  contrary  to  the  inconteftible  rights  of  the  Auftrian  family,  and 
to  leave  no  doubt  of  his  unalterable  refoluiion  to  adhere  to  the  propolitiona 
contained  in  the  ultimatum,  the  late  emperor  could  not  forbear  determining 
to  feud  to  fea  from  Antwerp,  a  fliip  under  his  flag,  after  having  declared 
long  enough  before  in  what  manner  he  fliould  coniider  all  violent  oppo- 
lition  that  might  be  made  to  the  free  paffage  of  the  faid  fliip.” 

The  fliip  was  flopped  in  its  paffage,  as  was  another  ordered  to  fail  from 
Oftend  up  the  Scheld  to  Antwerp.  But  the  Dutch  offered  to  difmifs  the 
veffels  if  the  captains  would  engage  to  return  to  their  reipedtive  places,  and 
not  continue  their. voyage  on  the  river,  which  they  refufed  to  do.  This 
the  emperor  call . d  intuiting  his  flag,  and  declared  to  all  foreign  court's, 
he  could  not  look  on  this  tadt  but  as  “  an  efiedtive  declaration  of  war  on  the 
pait  ol  the  republic.”  In  anlwer  to  their  condudt  in  flopping  the  im¬ 
perial  (hips,  which  the  emperor  fly  led  an  infult  to  his  flag,  and  by  which 
he  declared  them  to  have  begun  hoflil ities,  the  Dutch  miniilers  at  Brufiels, 
in  a  paper  delivered  to  that  court,  protefj,ed,  “That  as  their  foie  aim  was 
to  fupport  their  uncontrovertible  right,  they  cannot  be  fufpedled  of  any 
hotlible  aggreffion,  w'hich  is  the  1  e I s  to  be  laid  to  their  charge,  as  they  po« 
litively  declared  not  to  (land  any  ways  anfwerable  for  the  coafequences  that 
might  entue  from  the  particular  conftrudtion  which  his  imperial  majefty 
might  be  pleafed  to  put  upon  the  affair.  The  republic,  far  from  being 
conlidered  in  the  light  of  a  power  having  adled  offenfively,  (fill  perlifld  in 
their  peaceable difpofitions’ |  but  if  unfortunately  fuch  difpofuions  could 
bav%  no  influence  on  the  mind  of  his  imperial  majefty,  though  the  States 
ftill preferved  fome  hopes  to  the  contrary,  the  republic  would  find  itfelf  in 
the  difagreeable  neceflity  of  having  recourte  to  fuch  means  as  the'rights 
ol  nature  and  nations  entitled  them  to  ;  hoping  that  Divine  Providence, 
and  the  applauding  voice  of  the  neutral  powers,  would  afliftin  maintaining 
the  republic  in  the  juft  defence  of  its  deareft  tights.” 

'  Great  preparations  were  made  for  immediate  hoftilities  againft  the  Dutch, 
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and  feveral  hundreds  of  the  itnperiaiifts,  with  fome  field-pieces,  ad¬ 
vancing  towards  the  counterfcarpc  of  Lillo,  the  commanding  officer  of 
that  place  ordered  the  fluices  to  be  opened,  November  7,  1784,  which 
effected  an  inundation  that  laid  under  water  many  miles  of  flat  colmtry 
around  the  forts  on  the  Scbeld,  to  prefepve  them  from  an  attack.  Both 
parties  exerted  themfeves,  if  they  fliould  be  called  forth  to  open  a 
campaign  in  the  next  fpring  5.  but  France  and  Prulfia  interpofed  as 
negotiators  and  mediators  ;  and  probably  will  lucceed  in  bringing  about  a 
reconciliation.  However,  from  the  condudt  of  the  late  emperor  in  the 
partition  of  Poland,  and  in  demoliihing  the  fortifications  of  the  barrier 
places  in  the  Netherlands,  and  demanding  a  free  navigation  of  the  Scheld, 
and  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  advancing  from  one  pretenfion  to  another,  it  is 
apparent,  that  the  mold  folemn  treaties  will  be  no  longer  obferved  by 
fome  courts  and  ftatefmen  than  till  they  have  an  opportunity  with  ability 
to  break  them. 

After  the  independency  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces  was  acknow¬ 
ledged,  the  Spaniards  remained  poffelfed  of  the  other  ten  provinces,  or, 
as  they  are  termed  the  Low  Countries,  until  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
general  of  the  allies,  gained  the  memorial  vidfory  of  Ramillies,  in  the 
year  1706.  After  whkh,  Bruffels,  the  capital,  and  great  part  of  thefe 
provinces,  acknowledged  Charles  VI.  afterwards  emperor  of  Germany, 
for  their  loytreign  ;  and  his  daughter,  the  late  empofs-queen,  remained 
poffefied  of  them  until  the  war  of  1741,  when  the  French  reduced  them, 
except  part  of  the  province  of  Luxemburgh  ;  and  would  have  fiill  poUeA"- 
ed  them,  but  for  the  exertions  of  the  Dutch,  and  chiefly  of  the  Englifh 
in  favour  of  the  houfe  of  Aullria.  The  places  retained  by  the  French, 
by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  the  year  1748,  may  be  feen  in  the 
preceding  general  table  of  divifions. 


GERMANY. 


Situation  and  Extent. 


Miles.  Degrees.  Scj.  Miles. 

Length  6co  )  ,  t  5  and  19  Eaft  long.  1  '  , 

Breadth  520  J  1  45  anS  55  North  lat.  y  ’  3 

Boundaries.]  r  g  ^  H  E  empire  of  Germany,  properly  fo  called,  15. 

Jy  bounded  by  the  German  ocean,  Denmark,  and  the 
$altic,  on  the  North  ;  by  Poland  and  Hungary,  including  Bohemia,  on 
the  Eaft ;  by  Swizerl  md  and  the  Alps,  which  divide  it  from  Italy, 
on  the  South;  and  by  the  dominions  of  France  agd  the  Low  Countries, 
on  the  Weft,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  Rhine,  Mofelle,  and  the 
Maefe. 

Grand  Divisions,]  The  divifions  of  Germany,  as  laid  down  e*en 
by  modern  writers,  are  various  and  uncertain.  I  fhall  therefore  adhere 
to  thofe  that  are  nmft  generally  received.  Germany  formerly  was  divided 
into  the  Upper  or  Southern,  and  the  Lower  or  Northern.  The 
emperor  Maximilian,  predeceflbr  and  grandfather  to  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  divided  it  into  ten  great  circles  ;  and  the  divifion  was  confirmed  in  the 
diet  of  Nuremberg,  in  1552;  but  the  circle  of  Burgundy,  or  the 
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rhe  northern  circles 
rhe  circles  in  the  middle 
The  fouthern  circles 


eventeen  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  being  now  detached  from  the 
mpire,  we  are  to  confine  ourfclves  to  nine  of  thofe  divifions,  as  they  now 
ubfift. 

l  Whereof  three  are  in  the  north,  three  in  the  middle,  and  three  in  the 
outh. 

f  Upper  Saxony 
Lower  Saxony 
(  Weftphalia 
f  Upper  Rhine 
<  Lower  Rhine 
l  pranconia 
f  Auftria 
•J  Bavaria 
Swabia 

Circle. 

Chief  Towns.  Sq.  Mo 
1  f  Stettin,  E.  1.  14.  J 
l  |  ^o.N.lat  53-30 
J  ^Stralfund  2991 

HStendel 

Berlin,  Potfdam  r  109 to 
Francf.Cuftrin.j 

Wirtemberg 

Bautzen,  Gorlitz  /  7500 
Dref.  E.  Ion.  13- 
36  N.  lat.  51. 

MriJTen  _ 

Erfurt  3620 

f  Meinungen 
1  Zeitz 
Alcenburg 


Divifions. 

'omerania,  in 
North. 


1.  Uppep,  SAXONY 
Subdivifions. 

tjief  Pruf.Pomerania,N.E. 

\  Swed.  Pomer.  N.  W. 

Jrandenburg  in  the  r  ..  ,  „ 

_  •  \  Altmark,  weft 
middle,  fub.  to  Its)  Middlemaik 
own  elector  the K.  J  -.T  ,  a 

of  Pruflia.  (.Nevvmark,  eaft 

Saxony,  Proper,  in  \  Duchy  of  Saxony,  N. 

the  fouth,  l'ub.  to<  Lulatia  marq.  eaft 

its  own  eletftor.  M  f  •  r  , 

L  Mifnia,  marq.  fouih. 


20 


rhuringia,  lan.  weft.  — 

Saxe  Meinpngen  ~) 

Saxe  Zeitz  j  _ 

SaxeAltenb,  S-E*  |  “  ji 

Saxe  Weimar,  W, 

Saxe  Gotha,  W 
Saxe  Eifn.  S,  W, 


The  duchies  of 


S-  ~  Weimar 
^  Gotha 


The  counties  of 


The  duchies  of 


Principality  of 
^iflioprick  of 


-§  o 

Saxe  S.ialfeldt  J  to 
[  Sch  wartf.  W. 

_  \  Belcl 


Eifnagh 
Saalfcldt 
)  Schwartfburg 


wartl.W  .  t  Subject  to  1  bchwartlour 
;hin.  N.  >  their  relpec-  >  Belchingen 
[Mansfcl.  N.  J  five  counts.  J  Mansfeldt, 

!  Hall, mid, fub.roPruf.  'i 

SaxeNaumburg,  fub-  >  <  .  a  , 

•  a  •.  j  1  \  1  Naumburs. 

jea  to  its  own  duke  J  £ 

rr,,  .  c  {  Stolberg,  north  weft  )  t  Stolberg. 

e  coun  les  o  £  Hohenftein,  weft  J  (  Northhaufen 

.  ,  .  .  {  DelTau,  Zerbft 

Anhalt,  north  -  {  Bdnberg,  Kothen 

Saxe  Hall,  weft  Halle 

Voightland, fouth, fubjetft  to  | 


249 

1500 


96 


210 


Plawen 


P,uchy  of 


the  elector  of  Saxony 


]S66 

696 

336 
3.  Lower 
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2.  Lower.  SAXONY 
Subdiviftons 


Holftein  D. 


Holftein  Proper, 

N. 

Ditmarfti,  weft 


c 

<U  W 

Q.g 
o 


north  oi  tLe<(  Stormaria,  fouth  ^ 


Elbe. 


:  Hamburgh,  aio- 


veieign  flate 


Wagtrland,  eaft 


Circle. 

Chief  Towns.  Sq.  M. 

1  Kiel,  fub.toHolftein  i 
j  Gottorp.  ( 

|  Meldorp  7  fubjedtto  f  1 
z  a  )►  Glucftat  j  Denm.  J 
J  Hamburg,  E.  1.  io  35. 

:  “S  I  N.  1.  54..  an  imperial  city. 


_  o 

zf  rK 

—>  1— 1 


450 


Subjedt  to  the  duke 
of  Brunft 
fenbuttle. 

Subjedt  to  the  elec- 


of  Brunfwic  Wol-]  D.  Wolfenbuttle  y  p 
C.  Rheinftein,  fourh 

C.  Blacktnburg 

D.  Calenberg 


860 


Euneburg  D.  fub 
to  Hanover 


Hanover,  north 


fD.  Sc' 


H 


8024 


204 


o 


1  £  -5  E  j  Lnbec,  an  imperial  city, 

Eauenburg  Duclw,  north  of  the  Elbe,  fub-  J  T  , 

ject  to  Hanover  —  y  0 

D.  Brunfwic  1  jj  1  r  Brun.  E.  1. 10-30. 

Proper.  >44  /  \  N.  lat.  5Z-30. 

■5  Wolfenbuttle 
j  Rheinftein 
(_  Blackenburg 

H  Hanover 

Grubenhagen 
Gottingen 

of Luneburg Proper]  J  Ze^EHon.-to. 

j  l  N.  lat.  52-52. 

S'emen  D.  and  Verden  D.  fub.  to  J  f  Eremin,  E.  Ion.  9.  N.  lat.  ) 

53-30.  an  imperial  city,  J 
Verden.  69 

iwenn,  north,  q  Schwerin,  E.  Ion.  1 
fui  jedt  to  its  duke  (  1  1-30.  N.  lat.  54.  (  440O 
D.  Guftrow,  north,  fub-  (  Guftrow. 
ject  to  its  duke  J 

Kildeiftieim  bilhoprick,  in  the  middle,  fub-  |  (  Hilderfheim,  an 
jedt  to  its  bifliop  —  —  )  l  imperial  city. 

Magdeburg  duchy,  fouth-eaft,  fubjedt  to  the  1  ]  Marrdebure- 
king  of  Pruffia  —  —  \  \  0  b 

Halbeiftadt  duchy,  fubjedt  to  Prufiia,  fouth-eaft  Halberftadt 
3.  WES  TP  HATH  A  Circle. 

Embden,  C.  or  Eaft  Frief. 
fub.  to  the  king  of  Pruifta 
Oldenburg,  C.  7  fub.  to  the 
Delmenhurft  (  K.  'of  Den. 

Hoye  I  fubjedt  to  Han- 
Diepholt  ^  over 
Muniter  B.  fub.  to  its  bifliop  "j 


^Mecklenburg  D. 


‘J 


I13°1 

}  ?53d 
45  a 


North  Di- 


vilron. 


Weftern  Di- 
vifton. 


1m- 


720 


Paderborn  B.  fub.  to  its  bp. 
Qfnabrug  B.  fub.  to  its  bp. 
Lippe  C.  fubjedt  to  its  count 
MindenD.  J  fub>  t0  Pruf. 
Raven  fbeig  L.  } 

Weftphalia  D.  fub.  to  the 
elector  of  Cologn 
Teckltnb.  C.  0  fub.  to  their 
,  Ritburg  C.  >  relpedtive 
j^Schawenb.  C.  )  counts. 


Emben,  an 
perial  city 
Oldenburg 
Delmenhurft 
Hoye  624 

Diepholt  22a 

Munfter,  E.  Ion.  J  ^ J 


7-10.  N.  lat.  52. 


>  < 


Paderborn 
Ofuabrug 
Lippe,  Pyrmont, 
Blinden 
Ravenfberg 
ArenfDurg 


Teek'enburg 

Ritberg 

^Sdiawcnburg 


Middlt 
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DivifionS. 


Middle  Di- 
vifion. 


Subdiviiicns. 

'Cleves  D.  fub.  the  king 
of  Pruffia 

Berg.  D.  I  fub.  to  the  elec  - 
JuliersD.  {  tor  Palatine. 
Mark  C.  fubjedf  to  Pruffia  ■  . 
LiegeB.fub.  to  its,  own  bp.  ' 


Benth.  C.  fub.  to  Hanover 
Steinfort  C.fub.to  its  count  - 


Chief  Towns.  Sq.  M. 
Cleves  E.  Ion.  5-  1  , 

36.  N.  lat.  51-40  5  030 
Duffeldorf 

Juliers,  Aix  1300 

Ham  98® 

Liege, E. Ion.  f-c6.  ) 

Nf  lat.  50-40. 

Huy 

Bentheim  418 

.Steinfort  114 


4.  Upper  RHINE  Circle. 

Heffe  Caffel,  landg.  N.  *J  f  Caffel,  E.  Ion.  - 

(1  20..N.  lat.  51-20. 

Heffe  Marpurgh,landg.N.  f  (  Marpurgh 
Heffe  Darmfladt,  landg.  J  $  Darmfladt  396 

Each  of  the  above  divilions  are  fubjedt  to  their  refpedlive  landgraves. 


Heffe 


i 


3f°® 


'Countiesinthe 

Wetieraw, 

fouth. 


a  I 


HHomberg 
Rhinefeldt 
Wonfield 
Dillcnburg 
Diets 
Hadamar 
Kcrberg 


v  o 


3  3,« 

o  o  cs 
o  ^  & 

_=  C* 

"  iu. 

W  °  ° 


Si  egen 
Idflein 
Weilburg 
Wifbaden 
Bielfteid 
Oivveiler 
Ufingen 


y  1209 


!  Heffe  Homberg 

Heffe  Rhinefeldt  J>  ^  Rhinefeldt  iSo 

Wonfield 

‘NaffauDillenburgh 
Naffau  Diets 
Naffau  Hadamar 
Naffau  Kerberg 
Naffau  Siegen 
^  Naflau  Idflein 
Naffau  Weilburg 
Naffau  Wifbaden 
Naffau  Bielfteid 
Naffau  Otweiler 
Naffau  Ufingen 

;  _  _  f  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  r» 

Territory  of  Frankfort,  a  fovereign  Rate  -2  E.  Ion.  8-30.  N.  lat.  I 
'  (.  50- 10.  an  imperial  city.  J 

County  of  Erpach,  fub.  to  its  own  count — Erpach  eafl 

Bifhoprick  of  Spire,  a  fovereign  flate  ^  ^imperial ^•.yAv^ne’  an  |  245 

Duchy  of  Zwebruggen,  or  Deuxponts,  1  ■*-.  .  _  ,  1 

(  fubjedt  to  the  Duke  of  Deuxponts  \  Deuxponts  in  the  Palat.  \  7oo 

County  of  Catzenelbogen,  fub.  to  Heffe  Caffel  Catzenelbogen  on  the  Lhon. 


120 


2  20 


1 


Counties  of 


Waldec,  fub.  to  its  own  count 
Solms,  fub.  to  its  own  count 
Hanau,  fub.  to  Heffe  Caffel 
Ifenbourg,  fub.  to  its  own  C. 


Sayn 
Wied 

Witgenflein 
Hatzfield 
[_Wefterburg 
Abbey  of  Fulda,  fubjedf  to  its  abbot 
Hirlchfeld, — fubjedf  to  Heffe  Caffel 


36S 


43* 


"  Waldec 
Solms 
Hanau 
Ifenburg 
W  Sayn 
Wied 

Witgenfleift 
Hatzfield 
„  Wefterbu-rg 
Fulda 
Hirfchfeld 

5.  Lower. 


62 
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Divifions 


Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  on 
both  fides  that  river,  fub. 
to  the  EleClor  Palatine. 


Archbifhopvicks 
and  Electorates  of* 


Lower  RHINE  Circle. 

Chief  Towns. 

Heidelberg  on  the  Neckar,  E. 

Ion  8-40.  N.  lat.  49-20.  J 
Philipfburg,  Manheim,  and 
Frahkendal  On  the  Rhine. 

'Cologne,  on  the  Rhine,  E 
Ion.  6-40.  N.  lat.  50  50. 
Bonn,  on  the  Rhine. 
Mentz,  on  the  Rhine,  Af- 
chaffenb.  on  the  Maine. 
Triers,  on  the  Mofelle 


Sq.  M. 


Cologn  1  J 


Mentz 


Triers 


,  r  TTr  r  •  o  ,  4  Wofms,  on  the  Rhine, 

Biihopnck  or  vVorms,  a  lovereign  irate  ^  an  jmperjaj  c;ty 

Duchy  of  Simmeren,  fub.  to  its  own  duke — Simmeren. 

I  Rhinegraveftein 
I  Meurs 

Veldentz,  fubjeCt  to  the 
EleClor  Palatine 
Spanheim 
Leyningen 


Counties  bf 


1 


J  Veldentz 


Creutznach 

Leyningen 


6.  FRANCONIA  Circle. 


Bilhopricks  of 


Matquifates  of- 


Wurtfturg,  W. 
Bamberg,  N. 
Aichlfat,  S. 
Ctillenbach, 
north-eaft 
Anfpach,  S. 


T  r  SubjeCt  to  }  ^Wurtfburg 


H 


their  refp.  >  <  Bafnberg 
3  t  bifliops.  3  L  Aichflat 
Sub.  to  their  f  Cullenbach 
refpeCtive  >  < 

.  H 


margraves. 


Anfpach 


Subdivilions 

Principality  of  Herineberg,  N. 

Duchy  of  Coburg,  N.  fubieCt  to  its  dfike 
Duchy  of  Hilburghaufen,  fubjeCt  to  its  duke 
Burgravate  of  Nuremburgh,  S.  E.  an  inde-  )  Nuremberg,  .  an  | 
pendent  Bate  —  —  j  imperial  city.  J 

Territory  of  the  great- mafter  of  the  Teutonic  )  M  thim 
order,  Mergentheim,  Si  W.  J 


Chief  Towns. 
Henneberg 
Coburg 
Hilburghaufen 


Reineck,  W. 

Bareith,  E.  fub.  to  its  own  mar, 

Papenheim,  S.  f.  to  its  own  C. 

~  .  r  j  Wertheim,  W. 

Counties  of  ■<  Cafld>  m-lddle 

I  Schwartzburg,  fubjeCt  to 
I  its  own  count 
iHolach,  S.W. 


Reineck 

Bareith 

Papenheim 

Wertheim 

Caffel 

Schwartzburg 

middle 

Holadw 


7.  AUSTRIA  Circle. 


2618 


1964/ 

1405; 

1765 

■  *54 


1645 


1 700 


515 

900 


1000 


406 

640 

188 


120 


C)6 

2  a 


The  whole  circle  belongs  to  the  king  of  Hungary,  as  head  of  the  KouCe 

of  Auftria. 

Arch« 
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Divifions 

Archduchy  of  Auftria  Proper 

rStiriaand  Cilley,  C. 
\  Carinthia 
Duchies  of  <  .Carniola 

(  Goritia 

County  of  Tyrol  — 

Bifhopricks  of  |  ^ent* 


H 


Chief  Towns.  S7M 

Vienna.  E.  Ion.  16-20.  N.  lat.  3  £ 

48-20.  Lints,  Ens,  weft.  J  ’  ‘  0 
C  Gratz,  Ciiley,  S.  E.  5000 

{Glagenfurt,  Lavem,  S.E.  3000 
Laubach,  Zerknits,  Trie-  3 
efte,  St.  Veits,  S.  E.  ]^7° 

Gorits,  S.  E. 

Infpruck  3  S.  W.  on  the  con-  f  3900 
Brixen  £  fines  of  Laly  and  <  1  300 
Trent  J  Switzerland*  210 


8.  BAVARIA  Circle. 


Subdivifions. 


Chief  Towns. 


Duchy  of  Bava¬ 
ria  Proper  on 
the  Danube. 


Subjedf  to  the 
eledfor  palatine 
>as  fucceffor  to^ 
the  late  eledtor 
of  Bavaria. 


Sj'CO 


'Munich,  E.  Ion.  ri-32.  N.’' 
lat.  48-5.  Landfhut,  In- 
goldftat,  N.  W.  Donawert 
[Ratif  N.  an  imperial  city. 

Amberg  [Su.^bach,]  ^ 

Bavaria.  J  ^  of  the  Danube. 

'reffingen,  fubjedt  to  its  bifiiop  Frefiingen  —  240 

lilhoprick  of  Paflau,fubjedt  to  its  own  bifhop,  Paflau,  E.  on  the  Danube  240 

>a£X!™«£e'  rUbjti'°  |  Newberg.  W.  on  the  Danube  „o 


nawert 
city.  r 

N.j 


1540 


On  or 
the  Neck 


to  its  own  archbifhop 

9.  S  W  A  B  I  A  Circle. 

s 

)uchy  of  Wurtemberg, "]  Stutgard,  E.  Ion.  9.  N. 

fubjedt  to  the  Duke  of  >  lat.  48-40.  Tubin- 
;  WurtembergStutgard.  J  gen,  Hailbron.  y 
n.rri..\  f  Baden  Baden  7  fub.  to  their  7  Baden  ")  „ 
fates  of  )  Ba<^en  Dour-  town  refpec-  t  Baden-  i  n  °[.  near 
lat6S  ot  l  lach  j  tive  marg.  J  Durlach  j  the  Rhine 

C  Augfburg,  an  imperial  city, 
ifhoprick  of  Augfburg,  fubjedt  to  l  Hochiter,  Blenheim,  on  or 
its  own  bilhop  —  [  near  the  Danube.  ^ 

territory  of  Ulm,  a  fovereign  ftate  5  U‘r™  °‘Vy ' s Danube>  an  imPe'  J  2ga 

ilhoprick  of  Conftance,  fubjedl  to  its  own  3  Conftance  cn  the  lake) 
bifliop  under  the  houfe  of  Auftria  J  of  Conftance.  V  60 

■incipa-  f  Mindelheim  1  Subjedl  to  their  >  Mindelh  S.  of  Augf. 

cities  of*  j  Fufrenberg  8.  refpedlive  t  Furftenberg,  S. 

I  Hohenzollern  J  P  rinces  j  Hohenzollern,  S. 

f  Oeting,  eaft  3 

<  Konigfeck,  fouth-eaft  5 

(_  Gemund,  north. 

C  Waldburg,  fouth-eaft. 

£Limpurg,  north.  120 


near  7  , 

ckar.  J  35^4 

ear?  2S8 
.  j  499 

|  7^ 


{Oeting 

Konigfeck 

Hohenrichburg 

.  £  t  Waldburg 

dromes  of  |Limpm/ 


216 

788 

150 

580 

379 
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Abbies  of 


Subdivificns. 

SKemptcn 
Buchaw 
Lindaw 


} 


Chief  Towns, 
f  Kempten,  on  the  Iller 
)  Buchaw,  S.  of  the  Danube. 


Sq.M. 


Imperial  cities,  o-r  fove reign  dates 


Lindaw,  on  the  lake  or  Conbance, 
l  imperial  cities, 
f  Nordlingen,  N.  of  the  Danube. 

\  Memmingen,  eab. 

|  Rotwcil,  on  the  Neckar,  and  many 
L  more. 


f  Black  Fored,N.W.  ? -p,-  ,  ,T  , 

Subjea  to  the  Rhinefield  C.  \  Rhlnefleld  and  Lauffenb. 
r  '  of  Au-  f  Marquifate  of  Burgaw.  Burgaw  eab, 

iTr;h-yRh“‘saw’i^^^Brioc. 


ho  ule 
ftria 


4S0 

650 

380 


Name.]  Great  part  of  modern  Germany  lay  in  ancient  Gaul,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned  ;  and  the  word  Germany  is  in  itlelf  but  modern. 
Many  fanciful  derivations  have  been  given  of  the  word ;  the  mod  pro¬ 
bable  is,  that  it  is  compounded  of  Ger,  or  Gar,  and  Man  ;  which,  in  the 
ancient  Celtic,  dignifies  a  warlike  man.  The  Germans  went  by  various 
other  names,  fuch  as  Allemanni,  Teutones ;  which  lad  is  faid  to  have 
been  their  mod  ancient  defoliation  -  and  the  Germans  thernfelves  call 
their  country  Teutchland. 

Climate,  seasons,  and  soil.]  The  climate  of  Germany,  as  in  all 
large  tradh  of  country,  differs  greatly,  not  only  on  account  of  the  fitua- 
tion,  north,  ead,  fouth,  and  wed,  but  according  to  the  improvement  of 
the  foil,  whieh  has  a  vad  effecf  on  the  climate.  The-mob  mild  and  fettled 
weather  is  found  in  the  middle  of  the  country,  at  an  equal  didance  from 
the  fea  and  the  Alps.  In  the  north  it  is  lliarp  ;  towards  the  louth  it  is 
more  temperate. 

The  foil  of  Germany  is  not  improved  to  the  full  by  culture  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  in  many  places  it  is  bare  and  derile,  though  in  others  it  is  furprifingly 
fruitful.  Agricultuie,  however,  is  daily  improving,  which  mud  neccX- 
farily  change  the  molt  barren  parts  of  Germany  greatly  to  their  advan¬ 
tage.  The  feafons  vary  as  much  as  tbe  foil.  In  the  fouth  and  webern 
parts,  they  are  more  regular  than  thofe  that  lie  near  the  fea,  or  that 
abound  with  lakes  and  rivers,  i  he  north  wind  and  the  eadern  blabs  are 
unfavourable  to  vegetation.  Upon  the  whole,  there  is  no  great  difference 
between  the  feafons  of  Germany  and  thofe  of  Great  Britain. 

Mountains.]  The  chief  mountains  of  Germany  are  the  Alps,  which 
divide  it  from  Italy,  and  thofe  which  feparnte  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Mo¬ 
ravia  from  Bohemia.  But  many  other  large  trails  of  mountains  are  found 
in  different  parts  of  the  empire. 

Forests.]  The  great  padion  which  the  Germans  have  for  hunting  tlis 
wild  boar,  is  the  reafon  why  perhaps  there  are  more  woods  and  chafes  vet 
banding  in  Germany  than  in  mod  other  countries.  The  Hercynian 
foreff,  which  in  Csctar  s  time  was  nine  days  journey  in  length,  and  fix  in 
breadth,  is  now  cut  down  in  many  places,  or  parcelled  out  into  woods, 
which  go  by  particular  names.  Mod  of  the  woods  are  pine,  fir,  oak, 
and  beech.  There  is  a  vad  number  of  forelfs  of  lefs  note  in  every  nanot 
this  country ;  aim o-ft  every  count,  baron,  or  gentleman,  having  a  chale 
or  park  adorned  with  pleafure-houfes,  and  well-docked  with  game,  viz J 
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deer,  of  which  there  are  feven  or  eight  forts,  ns  roebucks,  flags,  &c. 
of  ail  fizes  and  aolours,  and  many  of  a  vail  growth  ;  plenty  or  lures, 
conies,  foxes,  and  bnars.  They  abound  fo  much  alfo  with  wild  fowl, 
that  in  many  places  the  peafants  have  them,  as  w-ell  as  venifon,  for  their 
ordinary  food. 

Rivers  and  lakes.]  No  country  can  bo.rft  a  greater  variety  of  noble 
Lrge  rivers  than  Germany.  At  their  head  (lands  the  Danube  or  Donaw, 
fo  called  from  the  fu-iftnels  of  the  current,  and  which  fome  pretend  to  be 
naturally  the  fined  river  in  the  world.  From  Vienna  to  Belgrade  in 
Hungary,  it  is  fo  broad,  that  in  the  wars  between  the  Turks  and  Chrif- 
tians,  (hips  of  war  have  been  engaged  on  ir ;  and  its  coveniencv  for 
carriage  to  all  the  countries  through  which  it  pafles  is  inconceivable.—— 
The  Danube,  however,  contains  a  vaft  number  of  cataiaifts  and  whirl¬ 
pools  ;  its  dream  is  rapid,  and  its  courfe,  without  reckoning  turnings  and 
windings,  is  computed  to  be  1620  miles.  The  other  principal  rivers  are 
the  Rhine,  Elbe,  Oder,  Wefer,  and  Mofelle. 

The  chief  lakes  of  Germany,  not  to  mention  many  inferior  ones,  are 
thole  of  Conftance  and  Brcgeniz.  Befides  thefe,  are  the  Chiemfec,  or  the 
lake  of  Bavaria  ;  and  the  Zirnitzer-fee  in  the  duchy  of  Carniola,  whole 
waters  often  run  off  and  return  again  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 

Befides  thofe  lakes  and  rivers,  in  fome  of  which  are  found  pearls,  Ger¬ 
many  contains  large  noxious  bodies  of  (landing  water,  which  are  next  to 
;  peflilential,  and  affli£t  the  neighbouring  natives  with  many  deplorable 
diforders. 

t  Mineral  waters  and  baths.]  Germany  isfaid  to  contain  more  of 
t  thofe  than  all  Europe  befides.  All  Europe  has  heard  of  the  Spa  waters, 
and  thofe  of  Pyrmont.  Thofe  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  are  ftill  more  noted. 

)  They  are  divided  into  the  Emperor’s  Bath,  and  the  Little  Bath,  and  the 
tfprings  of  both  are  fo  hot,  that  they  let  them  cool  ten  or  twelve  hours  be¬ 
fore  they  ufe  them.  Each  of  thofe,  and  many  other  waters  have  their 
partizans  in  the  medical  faculty  ;  and  if  we  are  to  believe  all  they  fay,  they 
cure  difeafes  internal  and  cutaneous,  either  by  drinking  or  bathing.  The 
baths  and  medicinal  waters  of  Embs,  WHbaden,  Schwolbaeh,  and  Wil- 
idungen,  are  likewife  reported  to  perform  their  wonders  in  almoft  all 
difeafes.  The  mineral  fprings  at  the  lad  mentioned  place  are  faid  to  in¬ 
toxicate  as  foon  as  wine,  and  therefore  they  are  inclofed.  CarKb  id  and 
Baden  baths  have  been  deferibed  and  recommended  by  many  great  phy- 
ficians,  and  ufed  with  great  fuccefs  by  many  royal  perfonages. 

After  all,  many  are  of  opinion,  that  great  part  of  the  falutary  virtues 
aferibed  to  thefe  waters  is  owing  to  the  exercifes  and  amufements  of  the 
'patients.  It  is  the  intereft  of  the  proprietors  to  provide  for  both  ;  and 
many  of  the  German  princes  feel  the  benefit  of  the  many  elegant  and 
ipolite  inflitutions  for  the  diverfion  of  the  public.  The  neatnefs,  clean- 
linefs,  and  conveniency  of  the  places  of  public  refort  are  inconceivable  ; 
and  though  at  firft  they  are  attended  with  expence,  yet  they  more  than 
pay  themfelves  in  a  few  years  by  the  company  which  crowd  to  them  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  many  of  whom  do  not  repair  thither  from  health,  i  ut; 
for  amufement  and  converfation. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  Germany  abounds  in  both.  Many  places 
in  the  circle  of  Auftria,  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  contain  mines  of 
filver,  quickfilver,  copper,  tin,  iron,  lead,  fulphur,  nitre,  and  vitriol. 
Salt-petre,  falt-mines,  and  falt-pits  are  found  in  Auftria,  Bavaria,  Silefia, 
and  the  Lower  Saxony;  as  are  carbuncles,  amethvfts,  jafper,  fapphire, 
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agate,  alabafler,  fevcral  torts  of  pearls,  of  turquois  (loaes-,  and  the  finefl  of 
rubies,  which  adorn  the  -  abinets  of  the  greateff  princes  and  vertuoil.  In 
Bavaiia,  Tirol,  and  Liege,  are  quarries  of  curious  marble,  fiate,  chalk, 
cchie,  red  lead,  ilium,  and  bitumen  ;  beiides  other  loffils.  In  feveral 
places  are  dug  up  Hones,  which  to  a  throng  fancy  reprefent  different  ani¬ 
mals,  and  fometimes  trees  of  the  human  form.  Many  of  the  German 
circles  furnitli  coal  pits  ;  and  the  ierra  figillata  of  Mentz,  with  white, 
yellow,  and  red  veins,  is  thought  to  be  an  antidote  againfl  poifon. 

Vegetable  and  animal  peoduc  tions.]  Thel'e  differ  in  Germany 
very  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  countries  already  deferibed  ;  but  naruralifts 
ere  of  opinion,  that  had  the  Germans,  even  before  the  middle  of  this 
century,  been  acquainted  with  agriculture,  their  countty  would  have  been 
the  molt  fruitful  of  any  in  Europe.  Even  in  its  prelent,  what  we  may 
call  rude  Hate,  provifions  are  more  cheap  and  piemitul  in  Germany  than 
in  any  oth/r  country  perhaps  in  the  world  ;  witnefs  the  prodigious 
armies  which  the  mofl  uncultivated  part  of  it  maintained  during  the  late 
war,  while  many  of  the  richefl  and  mofl  fertile  provinces  remained  un¬ 
touched. 

The  Rhenifli  and  the  Mofelle  wines  differ  from  thofe  of  other  countries 
in  a  peculiar  lightnefs  and  deterlive  qualities,  more  lbvereign  in  fome  dif- 
eafes  than  any  medicine. 

The  German  wild  boar  differs  in  colour  from  our  common  bogs,  and  is 
four  times  as  large.  Their  fieflt,  and  the  hams  made  of  it,  are  prefened  by 
many,  even  to  thofe  of  Weflmoreland,  for  flavour  and  grain.  The 
glutton  of  Germany  is  faid  to  be  the  mofl  voracious  of  all  animals.  Its 
prey  is  almoft  every  thing  that  has  life,  which  it  can  mailer,  efpecially 
birds,  hares,  rabbits,  goats,  and  fawns  ;  whom  they  furprife  artfully, 
and  devour  greedily.  On  thefe  the  glutton  feeds  fo  ravenoufly,  that  it 
falls  into  a  kind  of  a  torpid  Hate,  and  not  being  able  to  move,  he  is  killed 
by  the  huntfmen  ;  hut  though  both  bores  and  wolves  will  kill  him  in  that 
condition,  they  will  not  eat  him.  His  colour  is  a  beautiful  brown,  with 
a  faint  tinge  of  red. 

Germany  yields  abundance  of  excellent  heavy  horfes  ;  but  their  horfes, 
©xen,  and  Hieep,  are  not  comparable  to  thofe  of  England,  probably  owing 
to  the  want  of  Ikill  in  feeding  and  rearing  them.  Some  parrs  of  Germany 
are  remarkable  for  fine  larks,  and  great  variety  of  tinging  birds,  which  are 
fent  to  all  parts  of  Europe. 

Population,  inhabitants,  manners,  1  As  the  empire  of  Ger- 
customs,  diversions,  and  dress.  J  many  is  a  colledlion  of 
feparate  ftates,  each  having  a  different  government  and  police,  it  hath 
been  difficult  to  fpeak  with  precifion  as  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants ; 
but  lately  the  following  eftimate  hath  been  formed  of  them. 

Moravia  -  ... 

Auffrian  Silefia  «... 

High  and  Low  Lufatia  ® 

Circle  of  Auflria  - 

Eavaria  -  -  * 

Arc’nbilhoprick  of  Saltxburgh 

Wurtemburgh  ...» 

Baden 

Augfburgh  » 

Bamberg  and'  7  -  -  -  - 

Wurtfburgh  ^ 


1,100,000 
200,000 
■  380,000 
4, 1 50,000 
1,148,438 


565,890 

200,000 

40,000 

400,000 

Nuremberg 
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Nuremberg 

Juliers  and  Berg  ... 

Munfter  - 

Ofnaburg  <■ 

The  Prullian  Eftates  in  the  Circle  of  Weflphalia 

N^ffau,  Dillenberg,  Siegen,  Dietz,  and  Hadaman 

Oldenbourg  - 

Mayence  - 

Palatinate  of  Rhine  - 

Heffe  Caffel  and  Darmftadt 

Fulda  - 

Frankfort  on  the  Main  • 

High  Saxony,  and  Circle  of  Franconia 
Swedilli  Pomerania.  -  - 

Pruflian  Pomerania  ... 

Brandenburg  - 

Gotha  .... 

Schwartzburgh,  Magdeburg,  and  Mansfield 
Halberlladt  and  Kohenftcin 
■Hanover  ... 

Brunfwick  -  -  - 

tHoltlein  -  -  -  -  * 

'Mecklenburg  -  - 

Mulh.iufen 
(Hamburgh  - 


•  70,000 

260,000 
J  30,000 
1 16,664 
550,000 

74,699 
79  071 
314,000 
289,61 4 
700,000- 
7,0.0 
4  2,600 
1,326,041 
100,549 
462,970 
1,007,232 
77,898 
271,461 
130,761 
750,000 
1 66, 3  40 
300,000 
220,000 
1 3,000 
100,000 


17,166,868 


1  This  calculation  extends  only  to  the  piincipal  parts  of  Germany  :  the 
kingdom  of  Bohemia  will  be  noticed  in  the  proper  place,  and  when  the 
•interior  parts  are  added,  the  number  in  all  is  now  computed  to  twenty- 
one  millions ;  and  when  the  landholders  become  better  acquainted  with 
(agriculture  and  cultivation,  population  muft  naturally  incrcafe  among 
Jthem. 

1  The  Germans  in  their  perfons  are  tall,  fair,  and  ftrong  built.  The 
■ladies  have  generally  fine  complexions  ;  and  lorne  of  them,  efpecially^  in 
Saxony,  have  all  the  delicacy  of  features  and  fnape  that  are  fo  bewitching 
in  fome  other  countries. 

1  Both  men  and  women  affedt  rich  drefles,  which,  in  fafhion,  are  the  fame 
as  in  France  and  England  ;  but  the  better  fort  of  men  are  exceffively  fond 
of  gold  and  filver  lace,  efpecially  if  they  are  in  the  army.  The  ladies 
at  the  principal  courts  differ  not  much  in  their  drefs  from  the  Fiench  and 
:Englifh,  only  they  are  not  fo  exceffively  fond  of  paint  as  the  former. 
At  fome  courts  they  appear  in  rich  furs  ;  and  all  of  them  are  loaded  with 
jewels,  if  they  can  obtain  them.  The  fern  tie  part  of  the  burghers  fami¬ 
lies,  in  many  of  the  German  towns,  drefs  in  a  very  different  manner,  and 
fome  of  them  inconceivably  fantailic,  as  may  be  feen  in  many  prints 
publifhed  in  books  of  travels ;  but  in  this  refpedt  they  are  gradually  re¬ 
forming,  and  many  of  them  make  quite  a  different  appearance  in  their 
drefs  from  what  they  did  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  :  as  to  the  pcafantry 
and  labourers,  they  drefs  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  according  to  their 
employments,  conveniency,  and  circumftances.  The  ftoves  made  ufe  of 
in  Germany  are  the  fame  with  thofe  already  memLned  in  the  northern 
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narions,  and  are  fometimes  made  portable,  fo  that  the  ladies  carry  them 
to  church.  In  Weftphaiia,  and  many  other  parts  of  Germany,  they  flee p 
between  two  feather-beds,  with  (beets  Hitched  to  them,  which  bv  ufe 
becomes  a  very  comfortable  practice.  The  mo  ft  unhappy  part  of  the 
Germans  are  the  tenants  of  little  needy  princes,  who  fqueez-e  them  to 
keep  up  their  own  grandeur;  but  in  general,  the  circumftances  of  the 
common  people  are  far  preferable  to  thofe  of  the  French. 

The  Germans  are  naturally  a  frank,  honeft,  hofpitable  people,  free 
from  artifice  and  ditguile.  The  higher  orders  are  ridiculoufly  proud  of 
titles,  anceflry,  and  fliew.  The  Geimans,  in  general,  are  thought  to 
want  animation,  as  their  perfons  promife  more  vigour  and  adfivity  than 
they  commonly  exert,  even  in  the  field  of  battle.  But  when  commanded 
by  able  generals,  efpecially  the  Italians,  fuch  as  Montecuculi  and  prince 
Eugene,  they  have  done  gre.it  things  both  again!!  the  Turks  and  the 
French.  The  imperial  arms  have  ie'dom  made  any  remarkable  figure 
again!!  either  of  thofe  two  nations,  or  again  If  the  Swedes  or  Spaniards, 
when  commanded  by  German  generals.  This  poffibly  might  be  owing 
to  the  aibitrary  obflinacy  of  the  court  of  Vienna  ;  for  in  the  two  laftwars, 
the  Auftriuns  exhib  ted  prodigies  of  military  valour  and  j  nius. 

Induftry,  application,  and  perfeverance,  are  the  grear  charaderiftics  of 
the  German  nation,  especially  the  mechanical  part  of  it.  Their  works 
of  art  would  be  incredible  were  they  not  viiible,  efpecially  in  watch  and 
clock- making,  jewelry,  turnery,  fculpture,  drawing,  painting,  and  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  architecture,  fome  of  which  I  (hall  have  occaiion  to 
mention.  The  Germans  have  been  charged  with  intemperance  in  eating 
and  drinking,  and  perhaps  not  unjuftly,  owing  to  the  vatl  plenty  of  their 
country  in  wine  and  provtfions  of  every  kind.  But  thofe  practices  feem 
now  to  be  wearing  out.  At  the  greateft  tables,  though  the  guefts  drink 
pretty  freely  at  dinner,  yet  the  repalf  is  commonly  finifhed  by  coffee,  after 
three  or  four  public  toaifs  have  been  given.  But  no  people  have  more 
feuding  at  marriages,  funerals,  and  on  birth-days. 

The  German  nobility  are  generally  men  of  fo  much  honour,  that  a 
fh.irper  in  other  countries,  efpecially  in  England,  meets  with  more  credit 
if  he  pretends  to  be  a  German,  rather  than  any  other  nation.  All  the 
fons  of  noblemen  inherit  their  fathers’  titles,  which  greatly  perplexes  the 
heralds  and  genealogvfts  of  that  coumry.  The  German  hufbands  are  not 
quite  fo  complaifant  as  thofe  of  lome  other  countries  to  their  ladies,  who 
are  not  entitled  to  any  pre-eminence  at  the  table  ;  nor  indeed  do  they 
feem  to  affed  it,  being  far  from  either  ambition  or  loquacity,  though  they 
are  faid  to  be  fomewhat  too  fond  of  gaming.  From  what  has  been  pre- 
mifed,  it  may  eafily  be  conceived,  that  many  of  the  German  nobility, 
having  no  other  hereditary  eftate  than  a  high  founding  title,  eafily  enter 
into  their  armies,  and  thofe  of  other  lovereigns.  Their  fondnefs  for 
title  is  attended  with  many  other  ineonveniencies.  Their  princes  think 
that  the  cultivations  of  their  lands,  though  it  might  treble  their  revenue, 
is  below  their  attention  ;  and  that,  as  they  are  a  fpecies  of  being  fuperior 
to  labourers  of  every  kind,  they  would  demean  themfclves  in  being  con 
cerried  in  the  improvement  of  their  grounds. 

The  domeftic  diverfions  of  the  Germans  are  the  fame  as  in  England  j 
billiards,  cards,  dice,  fencing,  dancing,  and  the  like.  In  fummer,  people 
of  fafhion  repair  to  places  of  public  reforr,  and  drink  the  waters.  As  to 
their  field  diverfions,  befiues  their  favourite  one  of  hunting,  they  have 
bull  and  bear  bating,  and  the  like.  The  inhabitants  of  Vienna  live 
*>  luxuriously, 
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wsurloufly,  a  great  part  of  their  time  being  fpent  in  fca ft incr  and  carouf- 
ng  ;  and  in  winter  when  the  feveral  branches  of  the  Danube  are  frozen 
over,  and  the  grouud  covered  with  fnow,  the  ladies  take  the.r  recreation, 
in  Hedges  of  different  fiiapes,  i'uch  as  griffins,  tygers,  fwans,  Icollop-lhells, 
&c.  Here  the  lady  lits,  d  relied  in  velvet  lined  with  rich  for.-,  and  adorned 
with  laces  3nd  jewels,  having  on  her  head  a  velvet  cap  ;  and  the  Hedge 
is  drawn  by  one  horfe.  Hag,  or  other  creature,  fet  off  with  plumes  of 
feathers,  ribands  and  bells.  As  this  diverfion  is  t.ikui  chiefly  in  the 
night-time,  lervants  ride  before  the  Hedges  with  torches,  and  a  gentleman 
Handing  on  the  Hedge  behind  guides  the  horfe. 

Religion.]  This  is  a  copious  article,  but  I  (hall  confine  rnyfelf  to 
what  is  moll  neceflory  to  be  known.  Before  the  Reformation  introduced 
by  Luther,  the  German  bilhops  were  pollefled  (as  indeed  many  of  ihem 
are  at  this  day)  of  prodigious  power  and  revenues,  and  were  the  tyrants 
of  the  emperor  as  well  as  the  people.  Their  ignorance  was  only  equalled 
by  their  fuperilition.  The  Bohemians  were  the  fir  ft  who  had  an  idea  of 
reformation,  and  made  fo  glorious  a  Hand  for  many  years  again#  the 
errors  of  Rome,  that  they  were  indulged  in  the  liberty  of  taking  the  fa- 
crament  in  both  kinds,  and  other  freedoms  not  tolerated  in  the  Romifli 
church.  This  was  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  the  celebrated  Englifh- 
man  John  Wickliff,  who  went  much  farther  in  reforming  the  real  eirors 
of  popery  than  Luther  himfelf,  though  he  lived  a'  out  a  century  and  a 
half  before  him.  Wickliff  was  ieconded  by  John  Hufs,  and  Jerome  of 
Prague,  who,  notwithflanding  the  emperor’s  lafe-condu£t,  were  infamoufly 
burnt  at  the  council  of  Conltance. 

The  Reformation  introduced  afterwards  by  Luther*,  of  which  we  have 
fpoken  in  the  introduction,  though  it  Hruck  at  the  chief  abufes  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  was  thought  in  lome  points  (particularly  that  of  conlub- 
ffantiation,  by  which  the  real  body  of  Chrill,  as  well  as  the  elements  of 
bread  and  wine,  is  fuppofedto  be  taken  in  the  facrament)  to  be  impeiteC. 
Calvinifm  f,  therefor^,  or  the  religion  of  Geneva  (as  now  praCifed  in  the 
church  of  Scotland,)  was  introduced  into  Germany,  and  is  the  religion 
profefled  in  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Pruflta,  the  landgrave  of  Hi  fie, 
and  fome  other  princes,  who  maintain  a  parity  of  orders  in  the  church. 
Some  go  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  the  numbers  of  proteftanis  and  papilla  in  the 
empire  are  now  almofi  equal.  Germany,  particularly,  Moravia  and  the 
Palatinate,  as  alfo  Bohemia,  is  over  run  with  lcCaries  of  all  kmds  ;  and 
Jews  abound  in  the  empire.  At  ptefent,  the  modes  of  woikfiiip  and 
forms  of  church  government  are  by  the  proteftant  German  princes  con- 
fidered  in  a  civil  rather  than  a  religious  lighr,  the  proreftant  clergy  are 
learned  and  exemplary  in  their  deportment,-  but  the  popifli,  ignorant  and 
libertine.  • 

.Archbishop  and  bishop-sees.]  Thefe  are  differently  represented 
by  authors  ;  fome  of  whom  reprefent  Vienna  as  being  a  fuffragan  to  the 


*  Born  in  Saxony,  in  the  year  1483,  began  to  difpute  the  dodtrines  of  the  Romiih 
church  1517, and  died  iu  15  j.6,  in  the  6^d  year  of  his  age 

f  John  Calvin  was  horn  in  the  province  of  Picardy,  in  the  North  of  France,  anno 
I  506.  Being  obliged  to  fly  from  that  kingdom,  he  fettled  at  Geneva,  in  1 1539,  where 
he  eftahliflred  a  new  form  of  church  diicipiine,  which  was  loon  alter  embraced  by 
feveral  nations  and  ftates,  who  are  now  denominated  Prtfbytcrians,  and,  from  their 
d<  Arina!  articles,  Calvinifts.  He  died  at  Geneva,  ii^the  year  1364;  and  his  writing* 
make  nine  volumes  in  folio. 
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archiepifcopal  fee  of  Saltzburg  ;  and  others  as  being  an  archbiflioprick, 
but  depending  immediately  upon  the  pope.  The  others  are  the  archbi- 
flmp  of  Menu,  who  has  under  him  twelve  fuffragans ;  but  one  of  them, 
the  Bifliop  of  Bamberg,  is  la: d  to  be  exempted  from  his  jurifdidtion  : — 
Trieis  has  three  fuffragans  ; — Colonge  has  four  ; — Magdeburg  has  five  ;  — 
Saltzburg  has  nine,  belides  Vienna  : — and  Bremen  three. 

At  different  periods  lince  the  Reformation,  it  has  been  found  expedient 
to  fatisfy  the  claims  of  temporal  princes,  to  fecularife  the  following  bifhop- 
fees,  Breemen,  Verden,  Magdeburg,  Halberftadt,  Minden,  Lubec,  and 
Ofnab.urg,  which  lail  goes  alternately  to  the  houfes  of  Bavaria  and  Han¬ 
over,  and  is  at  prefent  held  by  his  Britannic  Majefty ’s  fecond  fon.  Such 
of  thofefeesas  were  archbifhopricks  are  now  coniidered  as  duchies,  and  the 
bifhopricks  as  principalities. 

Language.]  The  Teutonic  part  of  the  German  tongue  isan  original 
language,  and  has  no  relation  to  the  Celtic  it  is  called  High  Dutch, 
and  is  the  mother- tongue  of  all  Germany  ;  but  varies  fo  much  in  its  dia¬ 
led!,  th..t  the  people  of  one  province  fcarcely  underftand  thofe  of  another. 
Latin  and  French  are  the  mod  ufeful  languages  in  Germany,  when  a  tra¬ 
veller  is  iguorant  of  High  Dutch. 

The  German  Parer-N<>fter  is  as  follows  :  Unfer  Voter,  dcr  du  bf  im 
limmcL  Geheillget  veerd  drin  name.  Zuknmmc  dein  rcicb.  Dcin  -vjille  gef- 
ebebe ,  w/V  ini  bimmel  alfo  aucb  auf  er den.  Unfer  taglieb  brodt  gib  uns  beute . 
Und  vergib  uns  unfer  J'chuld,  ah  <vjir  vergclcn  unfern fcbuldigern.  Unde  fuhre 
uns  nicht  in  vefuebung.  Snndern  erlofe  uns  von  dem  bofen .  Den  dein  is  das 
-rcicb,  und  die  krajft ,  und  die  berrllchke't ,  en  ezvigbeit.  Amen. 

Learning,  learned  men,  /  No  country  has  produced  a  greater 
and  universities.  \  variety  of  authors  than  Germany,  and 
there  is  no  where  a  more  general  tafle  for  reading,  efnecially  in  the  prote- 
^lant  countries.  Printing  is  encouraged  to  a  fault  ;  almoft  every  man  of 
letters  is  an  author  ;  they  multiply  bonks  without  number  ;  thoufands  of 
thehs  and  deputations  are  annually  pnblifhed  ;  for  no  man  can  be  a  gra¬ 
duate  in  their  univerftties,  who  has  not  publifhed  one  deputation  at  lead. 
In  this  country  there  are  36  univerfities,  of  which  17  are  proteflant,  17 
Roman  catholic,  and  two  mixed  ;  belides  a  vail  number  of  colleges,  gym- 
iwfia,  pedagogies,  and  Latin  fchools.  There  are  alfo  many  academies 
and  focieties  for  promoting  the  fludy  ot  natural  philofophy,  the  belles 
lettrts,  antiquities,  painting,  fculpture,  architecture,  &c.  as  the  Imperial 
Leopoldine  accademy  of  the  natures  curioji ;  the  accademy  of  fciences  at  Vi¬ 
enna,  at  Beilin,  at  Gottingen,  at  Erfurth,  at  Leipfic,  at  Diufburgh,  at 
Giefen,  and  at  Hamburg.  At  Drefden  and  Nuremberg  are  academies  for 
painting  :  at  Berlin,  a  royal  military  academy  ;  and  at  Augfburg  is  the 
Imperial  Frantifcun  academy  of  fine  arts ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  Latin 
fociety  at  Jena.  Of  the  public  libraries  the  mod  celebrated  are  thofe  of 
Vienna,  Berlin,  Halle,  Wolfenbutile,  Hanover,  Gottingen,  Wcymar,  and 
jLeiplic. 

Many  of  the  Germans  have  greatlv  didinguilhed  themfelves  in  various 
bianche-  of  learning  and  fcience.  They  have  written  largely  upon  the 
Roman  and  canon  laws.  Stahl,  Van  Swieten,  Storck,  Hodman,  and  Hal¬ 
ler,  have  c  nidihuied  greatly  to  the  improvement  ofphydc  ;  Ruvinus  and 
Dilknius,  of  botany  ;  Heider,  of  anatomy  and  furgery  ;  and  Newman, 
Zimmerman,  Port  and  Margraff,  of  chemiftry.  In  aflronomy,  Kepler 
deieivtdly  obtained  a  great  reputation  ;  and  PufFendotff  is  one  of  the  fil'd 
tynteis  on  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  and  has  alfo  merit  as  an  hidorian. 
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2?ut  at  the  end  of  the  lad  century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  prefent,  Ger-. 
nanny,  by  her  divines,  and  by  her  religious  feCt  ,  was  f>  much  involved 
in  difputes  about  fyfttmarical  theology,  that  few  comparativfely  paid  any 
attention  to  other  parts  of  Learning,  or  to  polite  literature.  Ti  e  language 
alfo,  and  the  ftyle  of  uniting  in  German  books,  which  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformaiion,  was  pure  and  original,  became  ridiculous,  by  a  continual  in¬ 
termixture  of  Latin  and  Fiench  words;  and  though  they  were  not  under- 
Hood  by  the  people  in  general,  were  thought  to  give  an  air  of  fuperiority 
to  the  writers,  and  were  therefore  much  arfsClcd.  For  an  opinion  pre¬ 
vailed  among  the  learned  in  Germany,  and  many  have  not  yet  diverted 
themfelves  of  it,  that  compiling  huge  volumes,  and  larding  them  with 
numberlefs  quotations  from  all  forts  of  authors,  and  from  all  languages, 
was  the  true  reft  of  great  erudition.  Their  productions,  therefore,  became 
heavy  and  pedantical,  and  were  in  confequcuce  disregarded  by  othe£ 
nations. 

It  was  about  the  year  1730,  that  the  prefpeds  of  literature  in  Germany 
began  to  brighten.  Leibnitz  and  Wolfius  opened  the  way  to  a  better  phi  - 
loi'ophy  than  had  hitherto  prevailed.  Gotfched,  an  author  and  profeffor 
at  Leiplic,  who  has  been  greatly  honoured  by  the  late  king  of  Pruilia, 
introduced  a  better  tarteof  writing,  by  publifhinga  German  grammar,  and 
by  inilituting  a  literary  l'ociety  for  poliflfing  and  reftoring  to  its  purity 
the  German  language,  and  by  promoting  the  rtudy  of  the  belles  lettres • 

We  may  confider  this  as  the  epocha  from  which  the  Germans  began  to 
write  with  elegance  in  their  own  language,  upon  learned  fubji&s,  and  to 
free  themfelves,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  from  that  verbofenefs  and  pe¬ 
dantry  by  which  they  had  been  charafterifed.  About  this  time  feveral 
young  men  in  the  univerfity  of  Leipfic,  and  other  pavts  of  Lower  Ger¬ 
many,  united  in  publirtting  fome  periodical  works,  calculated  for  the 
general  entertainment  of  perfons  of  a  literary  tafte.  Some  of  thefe  gen¬ 
tlemen  afterwards  became  eminent  authors  ;  and  their  works  are  held  in 
Germany  in  high  eftimation. 

The  ftyle  of  preaching  among  the  German  divines  alfo  now  underwent 
a  confiderable  change.  They  began  to  tranllate  the  heft  Englifh  and 
French  fermons,  particularly  thoie  of  Tillotfon,  Sherlock,  Smrin, 
Bourdaloue,  and  others.  They  improved  bv  thefe  models:  andMofiieim, 
Jerufalem,  Spalding,  Zollickofer,  and  others,  have  published  fermons 
which  would  do  credit  to  any  country  ;  though  they  fiil!  retain  too  much 
of  that  prolixity,  for  which  German  divines  and  commentators  have  been 
fo  much  cenfured.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  great  numbeis  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  preachers,  even  in  large  and  opulent  towns,  are  fiil]  too  much  dif- 
tinguiihed  by  vulgar  language,  ablurd  opinions,  and  an  inattention  to  the 
dictates  of  realism  and  good  fenfe. 

Some  of  the  Englifh  periodical  writings,  fuch  as  the  Spectator,  Tatler, 
and  Guardian,  being  tranflated  into  the  German  language,  excited  great 
emulation  among  the  writers  of  that  country,  and  a  number  of  periodical 
papers  appeared,  of  various  merit.  One  of  the  firft  and  bell  was  publiflied 
at  Hamburg,  under  the  title  of  “  The  Patriot;”  in  which  Dr.  Thomas, 
the  late  bif’nop  of  Salifbury,  was  concerned  ;  he  being  at  that  time  chup- 
1  fin  to  the  Britifh  faftory  at  Hamburgh,  and  a  confiderable  mailer  of  the 
German  language.  The  late  profellbr  Gellert,  who  is  one  of  the  moll 
elevantof  the  German  authors,  and  one  of  themoft  efteemed,  has  greatly 
contributed  to  the  improvement  of  their  tafte,.  His  way  of  writing  is  par¬ 
ticularly  adapted  to  touch  the  heart,  and  to  infpire  ientiments  of  mora¬ 
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lity  and  piety.  His  fables  and  narrations*  written  in  German  verfe,  his 
letters,  and  his  moral  romances,  are  fo  much  read  in  German,  that  even 
many  of  the  ladies  have  themalmoft  by  heart.  His  comedies  are  alfovery 
popular  ;  though  they  are  rather  too  fentimental,  and  better  adapted  for 
the  clol'et  than  for  the  ftage. 

Haller,  the  famous  phyfician,  Flagedorn,  Uz,  Cronegh,  Lefling,  Gleim, 
Gerftenberger,  Klieft,  Klopftock,  Ramler,  Zacarie,  Wieland,  and  others, 
have  excelled  in  poetry.  Schlegel,  Cronegh,  Leffing,  Wieland,  and 
Wiefe,  have  acquired  fame  by  their  dramatic  writings.  Rabenar  has,  by 
his  fatirkal  works,  immortalized  his  name  among  the  Germans ;  though 
fome  of  his  pieces  are  of  too  local  a  nature,  and  too  much  confined  to 
German  cuftoms,  manners,  and  characters,  to  be  read  with  any  high  de- 
jriee  of  pleafure  by  perfons  of  other  nations.  Gefner,  vvhofe  Idylls  and 
Peath  of  Abel  have  been  tranflared  into  the  Englifh  language,  is  known 
among  us  in  a  more  favourable  light. 

In  cheinilhy,  and  in  medicine,  the  meiits  of  the  Germans  16  very  con- 
fpicuous ;  and  Reimarus,  Zimmerman,  Abt,  Kaeftner,  Segner,  Ltimbert, 
Jvlayer,  Kruger,  and  Sulger,  have  acquired  fame  by  their  philofophical 
writings.  Bufching  is  an  excellant  geographical  writer;  and  Mafco,  Bu- 
nau,  Putter,  Gatterer,,  and  Gebaur,  have  excelled  in  hiftoricjl  works. 
But  it  cannnot  be  denied  that  the  Germans,  in  their  romances,  are  a  Century 
behind  us.  Moll  of  their  publications  of  this  kind  are  imitations  of  ours, 
or  elfe  very  dry  and  unintereiting  ;  which  perhaps  is  owing  to  education, 
to  falle  delicacy,  or  to  a  certain  tafte  of  knight-errantry,  which  is  ftill  pre¬ 
dominant  among  fome  of  their  novel-writers. 

In  works  relating  to  antiquity,  and  the  arts  known  among  the  ancients, 
the  names  of  Winckelman,  King,  and  Lefting,  are  familiar  with  thofe  who 
are  fkillcd  in  this  branch  of  literature.  In  ecclefiaftical,  philofophical,  and 
literary  hiftory,  the  names  of  Albertus  Fabricius,  Mofheim,  Semlcr,  and 
Brucker,  are  well  known  among  us.  Raphelius,  Michaelis,  and  Walch, 
are  famous,  in  facred  literature.  Cellarius,  Burman,  Taubman,  Reifhe, 
Ernefti,  Reimarus,  Havercamp,  and  Heyne,  have  publiflied  fome  of  the 
beft  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  claffics. 

It  is  an  unfavourable  circumftnnce  for  German  literature,  that  the 
French  language  Ihould  be  lb  fafliionable  in  the  German  courts  inftead  of 
the  German,  and  that  fo  many  of  their  princes  fliould  give  it  fo  decided  a 
preference.  Even  the  late  king  of  Pruflia  ordered  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaft’ons  of  his  royal  fociety  at  Berlin,  from  the  beginning  of  its  infti- 
tution  to  be  publiflied  in  the  French  tongue  :  by  which,  fome  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  think,  his  majefly  has  call:  a  very  undeferved  reproach  upon  his  na¬ 
tive  language. 

With  refpedf  to  the  fine  arts,  the  Germans  have  acquitted  themfelves 
tolerably  well.  Germany  has  produced  fome  good  painters,  architedfs, 
fculp'ors,  and  engravers.  They  even  pretend  to  have  been  the  firft  invent¬ 
ors  of  engraving,  etching,  and  mezzotinto.  Printing,  if  firft  invented  in 
Elolland,  was  foon  after  greatly  improved  in  Germany.  The  Germans 
are  generally  allowed  to  be  the  firft  inventors  of  great  guns ;  asalfoofgun- 
powdt  r  in  Europe,  about  the  year  1320.  Germany  has  likewife  produced 
fome  excellent  muficians  ;  Handel,  Bach,  and  Hefie,  of  whom  Handel 
Hands  at  the  head  ;  and  it  is  acknowledged,  that  he  arrived  at  the  fublime 
of  mufic,  but  he  had  not  the  fmalleft  idea  between  nrufic  and  fentimental 
g^prefiipfl. 
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Citifs,  towns,  forts,  and  othfr  edifices,  This  is  a  copious 
public  and  private;  with  occafional  §fti-  >  bead  1 1  al  1  countries, 
mates  of  revenues  and  population.  )  but  more  particular¬ 

ly  fo  in  Germany,  on  account  of  the  numerous  independent  Hates'  it  con¬ 
tains.  The  reader,  therefore,  muft  be  conteiv.ed  with  the  mention  of  the 
moft  capital  places,  and  and  their  peculiarities. 

Though  Berlin  is  accounted  the  capital  of  ail  his  Fruflian  majefty’s  do¬ 
minions,  and  exhibits  perhaps  the  moll  illullrious  example  of  fuch.en  im¬ 
provement  that  this  age  can  boall  of;  yet,  during  the  iate  w ..r,  it  was 
found  a  place  of  no  ftrength,  and  fell  twice,  aimoft  without  refinance, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Auftrians,  w'ho,  had  it  not  bee  n  (or  the  politenefs  oi 
their  generals,  and  their  love  of  the  fine  arts,  which  always  preferves 
mankind  from  barbarity  and  inhumanity,  would  have  levelled  ic  to  the- 
ground. 

Berlin  lies  on  the  river  Spree,  and  befides  a  royal  palace,  has  many 
other  fuperb  palaces  ;  it  contains  fourteen  Lutheran  and  eleven  Calvinitl 
churches,  befides  a  popifh  one.  Its  flreets  and  fquares  are  fpacious,  and 
built  in  a  very  regular  manner.  But  the  houfes,  though  neat  without,  are 
ill-furniflted  and  ill  finithed  within,  and  very  indifferently  provided  with 
inhabitants.  The  king’s  palace  here,  and  that  of  prince  Henry,  are  very 
magnificent  buildings.  The  opera-houfe  is  alfo  a  beautiful  ftruCture  ; 
and  the  arfenal,  which  is  handfomely  built  in  the  form  of  a  fejuare,  con¬ 
tains  arms  for  200,000  men.  There  are  fundry  manufactures  in  Berlin, 
and  feveral  fchools,  libraries,  and  charitable  foundations.  The  number 
of  its  inhabitants,  according  to  Bufchin,  in  1755,  was  126,661,  includ¬ 
ing  the  garrifon.  In  the  fame  year,  and  according  to  the  fame  author, 
there  were  no  fewer  than  443  filk  looms,  149  of  half-filks,  2858  for  wool¬ 
len  fluffs,  433  for  cotton,  248  for  linen,  454  for  lace- work,  39  frames  for 
filk  {lockings,  and  310  for  worfled  ones.  They  have  here  manufactures 
of  tapeftry,  gold  and  filver  lace,  and  mirrors. 

The  eleftorate  of  Saxony  is,  by  nature,  the  richeft  country  in  Germany, 
if  not  in  Europe;  it  contains  210  walled  towns,  61  market-towns,  and 
about  3000  villages,  according  to  the  lateft  accounts  of  the  Germans  them- 
felves  (to  which,  however,  we  are  not  to  give  an  impilcit  belief)  ;  and  the 
revenue,  eflimating  each  rix-dollar  at  four  (hillings  and  fix  pence,  amount* 
to  1,  350,0001.  This  fum  is  fo  moderate,  when  compared  to  the  richnefs 
of  the  foil,  which,  if  we  are  to  believe  Dr.  Bufching,  produces  even  dia¬ 
monds,  and  aimoft  all  the  precious  ftones  to  be  found  in  the  Eall  Indies 
and  elfewhere,  and  the  variety  of  fplendid  manufactures,  that  I  am  apt  to 
believe  the  Saxon  princes  to  have  been  the  moft  moderate  and  patriotic  of 
any  in  Germany, 

We  can  fay  little  more  of  Drefden,  the  eleCtor  of  Saxony’s  capital,  than 
hath  been  already  faid  of  all  fine  cities,  that  its  fortifications,  palaces, 
public  buildings,  churches,  and  charitabte  foundations,  and,  above  all, 
its  fuburbs,  are  magnificent  beyond  all  expreflion  ;  that  it  is  beautifully 
fituated  on  both  (ides  the  Elbe  ;  and  that  it  is  the  icliool  of  Gt  rmany  for 
ftatuary,  painting,  enamelling,  and  carving,  not  to  mention  its  mirrors, 
and  founderies  for  bells  and  cannon,  and  its  foreign  commerce  carried  on 
by  means  of  the  Elbe.  The  inhabitants  of  Diefdcn,  by  the  lateft  ac¬ 
counts,  amount  to  110,000. 

The  city  of  Leipfic  in  Upper  Saxony,  46  miles  dillant  from  Drefden,  is 
fituated  in  a  pleafant  and  fertile  plain  on  the  Pleillc,  and  the  inhabitants 
4re  faid  to  amount  to  about  40,000.  There  are  alio  large  and  well  built 
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fuburbs,  with  hind  Tome  gardens.  Beiween  t’nefe  fuburbs  and  the  town  is 
a  fine  walk  of  lime-trees,  which  was  laid  out  in  the  year  1702,  and  en- 
compaffeS  the  city.  Mulberry  tr*ees  are  alfo  planted  in  the  town-di-ches ; 
but  the  fortifications  feem  rather  calculated  for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants 
to  walk  on,  than  for  defence.  The'ftreets  are  clean,  commodious,  and 
agreeable,  and  are  lighted  in  the  night  with  fieven  hundred  lamps.  They 
reckon  436  merchant  houfes,  and  192  manufactures  of  different  articles, 
as  brocades,  paper,  cards,  &c.  Lciplic  has  long  been  diftinguiflied  for  the 
liberty  of  confcience  allowed  here  to  peffcns  df  different  fentiments  in  re¬ 
ligious  matters.  Here  is  an  univerfity,  vvhjch  is  ftill  very  confiderable, 
with  tlx  churches  for  the  Lutherans,  this  being  the  ellabliflied  religion, 
one  for  the  Calvinifts,  and  a  chapel  in  the  caitle  for  thofe  of  the  Romifh 
church.  The  univerfity-libraty  confifts  of  about  26,000  volumes,  6000 
of  which  are  folios.  Here  is  alfo  a  library  for  the  magiftrates,  which  con- 
lifts  of  about  36,000  volumes  and  near  2000  manuferipts,  and  contains 
cabinets  of  urns,  antiques,  and  medals,  with  many  curiofities  of  art 
and  nature.  The  Exchange  is  an  elegant  building. 

The  city  of  Hanover,  the  capital  of  that  electorate,  ftands  on  the  river 
Leine,  and  is  a  near,  thriving,  and  agreeable  city,  it  contains  about 
twelve  hundred  houfes,  among  which  there  is  an  electoral  palace.  Itcar- 
lies  on  foine  manufactures  ;  and  in  its  neighbourhood  lie  the  palace  aiH 
elegant  gardens  of  Herenhaulen.  The  dominions  of  the  electorate  of 
Hanover  contain  about  feven  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  people,  who  live 
in  fifty-eight  cities,  and  fixty  market  towns,  befides  villages.  The  city 
and  fuburbs  of  Bremen,  belonging  by  purehafe  to  the  laid  elector,  contain 
about  fifty  thoufand  inhabitants,  who  have  a  confiderable  trade  by  the 
Wefer.  The  other  towns  belonging  to  this  electorate  have  trade  and  ma¬ 
nufactures ;  but  in  general,  it  mult  be  remarked,  that  the  electorate  has 
luff. red  greatly  by  the  acceflion  of  the  Hanover  family  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain.  I  filial  1  hete  juft  mention,  on  account  of  its  relation  to 
our  royal  family,  the  fecularifed  biflioprick  of  Olhaburg,  lying  between 
the  rivers  Wefer  and  Eras.  The  chief  city,  Ofnaburg,  has  been  long- 
famous  all  over  Europe  for  the  manufacture  known  by  the  name  of  the 
duchy,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  the  belt  Weftphalia  hams.  The  whole 
revenue  o!  the  biflioprick  amounts  to  about  50, cool. 

Breilau,  the  capital  of  Silcfia,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  kingdom 
of  Bohemia,  lies  on  the  river  Oder,  and  is  a  fine  city,  where  all  ieCts  of 
Chriftians  and  [ews  arc  tolerated,  hut  the  magitlracy  is  Lutheran.  Since 
Silelia  .fell  under  the  PruflLn  dominion,  its  trade  is  greatly  improved,  be¬ 
ing  very  inconfiderahle  before.  r\  he  manufactures  of  Silelia,  which  pnn- 
cipally  centre  at  Breilau,  are  numerous.  The  revenue  of  the  whole  is  by 
foine  laid  10  bring  his  Pruffian  majefty  in  near  a  million  ftcrling  ;  but  this 
fum  feems  to  he  exaggerated  ;  it,  as  other  authors  of  good  note  write,  it 
never  brought  in  to  the  houfe  of  Auilna  above  500,000!.  yearly. 

Frankfort  is  fituated  in  a  healthful,  fertile,  and  delightful  country 
along  the  Maine,  by  which  it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  diftinguiflied  by 
the  names  of  Frankfort  and  Saxenhauten.  The  former  of  thele,  being 
the  largeft,  is  divided  imo  twelve  wards,  and  the  latter  into  two  ;  and 
both  are  computed  to  contain  about  three  thoufand  houfe0.  The  tonifi¬ 
cations,  which  are  both  regular  and  folid,  form  a  decagon,  or  figure  con¬ 
fiding  of  ten  baftions,  taced  with  hewn  ltone  ;  the  ditches  are  deep,  and 
fifed  with  frefh  water  ;  and  all  the  outworks  are  placed  before  the  gates. 
Frankfort  is  the  ufual  place  of  the  election  and  coronation  of  the  kings  <-f 
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the  Romans,  and  is  alfo  a  free  and  imperial  city.  It  is  of  a  circular  form, 
without  any  fuburbs  ;  but  the  (Ireets  are  generally  narrow,  and  the  houfes 
are  nroftly  built  of  timber  and  plaifter,  and  covered  with  Hate;  though 
there  are  fome  handfome  private  ftruttures,  of  a  kind  of  red  marble,  that 
deferve  the  name  of  palaces ;  as  the  buildings  railed  the  Compeftel  and 
Fronhof,  the  Trierfhof,  the  Cullenhof,  the  German  houfe,  an  auguil 
edifice,  fituated  near  the  bridge  over  the  Maine,  the  Heffe Darmiladthof, 
the  pal.ice  of  the  prince  de  l.a  Tours,  and  the  houfes  of  the  counts  ofSolms, 
Scliauenburgh,  and  Schonbbrn  ;  and  there  are  thiee  principal  fquan-s. 

Vienna  is  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  Auftria,  and,  being  the  reiidence 
of  the  emperor,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  capital  of  Germany.  It  is  a  nob'e 
and  a  ftrong  city,  and  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  have  omitted 
nothing  that  could  contribute  to  its  grandeur  and  riches.  Vienna  contains 
an  excellent  univerfity,  a  bank,  which  is  in  the  management  of  her  own 
magiftrates,  and  a  court  of  commerce  immediately  fubjeft  to  the  aulic 
council.  Its  religious  buildings,  with  the  walks  and  gardens,  occupy  a 
fixth  part  of  the  town;  but  the  fuburbs  are  larger  than  (he  city.  Ir 
would  be  endlels  to  enumerate  the  many  palaces  of  this  capital,  two  of 
which  are  imperial ;  its  fquares,  academies,  and  libraries  ;  and,  among 
others,  the  fine  one  of  prince  Eugene,  with  his  and  the  imperial  cabinets 
of  cuiiofities.  Among  its  rich  convents  is  one  for  the  Scotch  nation, 
built  in  honour  of  their  countryman  St.  Colman,  the  patron  of  Auftria  ; 
and  one  of  the  fix  gates  of  this  city  is  called  the  Scots  gaie,  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  fome  notable  exploit  performed  there  by  the  troops  of  that  na¬ 
tion.  The  inhabitants  of  Vienna,  including  the  fuburbs,  are  computed 
at  about  three  hundred  thoufand ;  and  the  encouragement  given  them  by 
their  fovereigns,  has  rendered  this  city  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  nations 
abroad. 

After  all  that  has  been  faid  of  this  magnificent  city,  the  moft  candid 
and  fenfible  of  thofe  who  have  vifited  it,  are  far  from  being  lavifli  in  its 
praife.  The  ftreets,  excepting  thofe  in  the  fuburbs,  are  narrow  and 
dirty:  the  houfes  and  furniture  of  the  citizens  are  greatly  difproportioned 
to  the  magnificence  of  the  palaces,  fquares,  and  other  public  buildings  ; 
but  above  all,  the  exceffive  imports  laid  by  the  houfe  of  Auftria  upon 
every  commodity  in  its  dominions,  mull  always  keep  the  111a  nufadtu  ring 
part  of  their  fubjeffts  poor.  His  prefent  imperial  majefty  feems  to  be  fen- 
fible  of  truths  which  were  plain  to  all  the  world  but  hi;  predeceffors  and 
their  counfellors :  he  examines  things  with  his  own  eyes,  and  has  de- 
feended  from  that  haughtinefs  of  demeanour  which  rtndeied  the  imperial 
court  fo  long  dilagreeable,  and  even  ridiculous,  to  the  reft  of  Europe. 
In  general,  the  condition  of  the  Auftrian  fubjeeb  has  been  greatly  me¬ 
liorated  fince  his  acceffion  to  the  imperial  throne  ;  great  encouragement 
hath  been  given  to  the  proteftants,  and  many  of  the  popifli  religious  houics, 
convents,  &c.  are  luppreffed  by  him. 

Antiquities  and  cuRtosiTits,  7  In  deferibing  the  mineral  and 
natural  and  artificial  J  other  fprings,  I  anticipated  gre  t 
part  of  this  article,  which  is  of  itfclf  very  copious.  Every  court  of 
Germany  produces  a  cabinet  of  curiofities,  artificial  and  natural,  ancient 
»nd  modern.  The  tun  at  Heidelburgh  holds  800  bogftiheads,  and  is  gene¬ 
rally  full  of  the  beft  Rhenilh  wine,  from  which  ftrangers  are  feldom  buf¬ 
fered  to  retire  fober.  Vienna  itfelf  is  a  curiofry  ;  for  here  you  fee  the 
greateft  variety  of  inhabitants  that  is  to  be  met  with  any  where,  as 
Greeks,  Tranfylvanians,  Sclavonians,  Turks,  Tartars,  Hungarians, 
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Croats,  Germans,  Poles,  Spaniards,  French,  and  Italians,  in  their  proper 
habits.  The  Imperial  library  at  Vienna  is  a  great  literary  rarity,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  ancient  manuferipts.  It  contains  upwards  of  Bo,ooo  volumes, 
among  which  aie  many  valuable  manuferipts  in  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic, 
Turkifh,  Armenian,  Coptic,  and  Chinefe ;  but  the  antiquity  of  fome  of 
them  is  quelionable,  particularly  a  New  Tellament  in  Greek,  faid  to  have 
been  written  1300  years  ago,  in  gold  letters,  upon  purple.  Here  are 
likewife  many  thouiand  Greek,  Roman,  and  Gothic  coins  and  medals ; 
with  a  vail  collection  of  other  curiofities  in  firt  and  nature.  The  vaft 
Gothic  palaces,  cathedrals,  caftles,  and  above  all,  town  houfes,  in  Ger¬ 
many,  are  vcy  curious:  they  ferike  the  beholder  with  an  idea  of  rude 
magnificence  ;  and  fometimes  they  have  an  effefl  that  is  preferable  even 
to  Greek  architeiflure.  The  chief  houfes  in  great  cities  and  villages  have 
the  lame  appearance,  probably,  as  they  had  400  years  ago  ;  and  their 
fortifications  generally  confift  of  a  brick  wall,  trenches  filled  with  water, 
and  ballions  or  hall-moons. 

Next  to  the  lakes  and  waters,  the  caves  and  rocks  are  the  chief  natural 
curiofities  of  Germany.  Mention  is  made  of  a  cave  near  Blackenburg  in 
Hartz  foreft,  of  which  none  have  yet  found  the  end,  though  many  have 
advanced  into  it  for  20  miles ;  but  the  moll  remarkable  curiofity  of  rhat 
kind  is  near  Hammelen,  about  30  miles  from  Hanover,  where  at  the 
mouth  of  a  cave  {lands  a  monument  which  commemorates  the  lols  of  130 
children  who  were  there  fwallowed  up  in  1283-.  1  hough  this  faff  is  very 
strongly  attefted,  it  has  been  difputed  by  fome  critics.  Frequent  mention 
is  made  of  nvo  rocks  near  Blackenburgh,  exactly  reprefenting  two  monks 
m  their  proper  habits  ;  and  of  many  Hones  which  l'eem  to  be  peirifa&ions 
of  fillies,  Irogs,  trees,  and  leaves. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  Germany  has  vaft  advantages  in 
point  of  commerce,  from  iis  lunation  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  and  per¬ 
forated  as  it  were  with  great  rivers.  Its  native  materials  for  com¬ 
merce  (b-.  Sides  the  mines  and  minerals  I  have  already  mentioned)  are 
hemp,  hops,  flax,  anife,  cummim,  tobacco,  faffron,  madder,  truffles, 
variety  of  excellent  roots  and  pot-herbs,  and  fine  fruits,  equal  to  thofe  of 
France  and  Italy.  Germany  exports  to  other  countries,  corn,  tobacco, 
horfes,  lean  cattle,  butter,  ch'eefs,  honey,  wax,  wines,  linen  and  woollen 
yarn,  ribands,  filk  and  cotton  fluffs,  toys,  turnery  wares  in  wood,  metals, 
and  ivory,  goii»-fkins,  wool,  timber  both  for  fhip-building  and  houfes, 
cannon  and  bullets,  bombs  and  bomb-fhells,  iron  [dates  and  loves,  tinned 
plates,  iteel  work,  copper,  brafs-wire,  porcelain  the  fineft  upon'earth, 
earthen-ware,  glaffes,  mirrors,  hogs  bridles,  mum,  beer,  tartar,  finals, 
■suffer,  PrufE.m  blue,  printer’s  ink,  and  many  other  things.  Some  think 
that  the  balance  of  trade  between  England  and  Germany  is  to  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  the  former  ;  but  others  are  of  a  different  opinion,  as  they  can¬ 
not  import  courfe  woollen  manfaflures,  and  feveral  other  commodities, 
fo  cheap  from  any  other  country. 

The  revocation  of  the  edift  of  Nantes  by  Lewis  XIV.  which  obliged 
the  French  proreftants  to  fetile  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  w7as  of  infinite 
fervice  to  the  German  rr an u failures.  They  now  make  velvets,  ii Iks, 
fluffs  of  all  kinds,  fine  and  coarfe  ;  linen,  and  thread,  and  every'  thing 
neceffary  for  wear,  to  great  perfeflion.  The  porcelain  of  MeifFen,  in  the 
deflorate  of  Saxony,  and  its  paintings,  exceed  that  of  all  the  world. 

Trading  coviPAMts.]  The  Afi.-.tic company  of  Embden,  elablifhed 
by  his  late  F  ruffian  majffly,  was,  exclufivc  of  the  Hanfcatic  league, 
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the  only  commercial  company  in  Germany :  bu-t  no  fliips  have  been  lent 
out  lin  e  the  year  j  760.  The  heavy  taxes  that  his  majdly  laid  on  the 
company  has  been  the  caufe  oh  i'S  total  annihilation.  In  the  great  cities 
of  Get  many  very  large  and  extenfive  partnerfltips  in  trade  fuhfiil. 

.Constitution  and  government.]  Aim  oil  every  prince  in  Ger¬ 
many  (and  there  are  about  3:00!  them)  is  arbitrary  with  repaid  to  the  <>-0- 
verttment  of  his  ov\n  elhites  ;  but  the  whole  of  them  form  a  gieat  confede¬ 
racy,  governed  by  political  laws,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  emperor, 
and  while  power  in  the  collective  body,  or  the  diet,  is  not  directorial,  but 
exeiutive:  but  even  that  gives  him  vail  influence.  The  fupreme  power 
in  Germany  is  the  dier,  which  is  ccmpofed  of  the  emperor,  or,  in  his 
abf'ence,  of  his  commiffiry,  and  of  the  thn  e  colleges  of  the  empire.  The 
fi-fl;  of  thele  is  the  el  (floral  college  ;  the  fecond  is  the  college  of  princes  ,* 
and  the  third,  the  college  of  Imperial  towns. 

The  empire  was  hereditary  under  the  race  of  Charlemagne,  hut  after 
this,  became  eleftive ;  and  in  the  beginning,  all  the  princes,  nobility  and 
deputies  of  cities  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  voting.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 
the  chief  officers  of  the  empire  altered  the  mode  of  cle&mn  in  them  own 
favour.  In  the  year  1239  the  number  of  electors  was  reduced  to  feveu. 
One  eledtor  was  added  in  1649,  and  another  in  1692. 

The  dignity  of  the  empire,  though  elcftivc,  has  for  fome  centuries  be¬ 
longed  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  as  being  the  mold  powerful  of  the  Germ  n 
princes;  but  by  French  management,  upon  the  death  of  Charles  YI. 
grandfather  by  the  mother’s  fide  to  the  prefent  emperor,  the  eledbor  of 
Bavaria  was  chofen  to  that  dignity,  and  died,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  heart-broken, 
after  a  fliort  uncomfortable  reign.  The  power  of  the  emperor  is  reg  ulated 
by  the  capitulation  he  figns  at  his  election  ;  and  the  perfon,  who  in  his 
life-time  is  chofen  king  of  the  Romans,  fucceeds  without  a  new  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  empire.  He  can  confer  titles  and  infranchiferryents  upon  cities 
and  towns  .  but  as  empeior  he  can  levy  no  taxes,  nor  make  war  nor  peace 
without  the  cenfent  of  the  diet.  When  that  confent  is  obtained,  every 
prince  muft  contribute  his  quota  of  men  and  n  oney,  as  valued’  jn  the 
matriculation  roll,  though  ferhaps,  as  an  eleftor  „r  prince,  he  mar 
efpoufe  a  different  fide  from  that  of  the  die  r.  This  forms  the  intricacy  of 
the  German  conilitution  ;  for  George  II.  of  England,  as  eleHor  or  Hano¬ 
ver.  was  obliged  to  furnifh  h:s  quota  againft  the  houfe  of  Aullria,  and  alfo 
againfl  the  king  of  Pruffia,  while  he  was  fighting  for  them  both.  The 
emperor  claims  a  precedency  for  his  ambnffadors  in  all  Chriftian  courts. 

The  nine  eleflors  of  the  empire  have  each  a  particular  office  in  the  *in- 
perial  court,  and  they  have  the  foie  ele&ion  of  the  emperor.  They  are 
in  order,  ^ 

F'fft,  the  archbifliop  of  Mentz,  who  is  high  chancellor  of  the  empire 
when  in  Germany.  r 

Second,  the  archbifhop  of  Treves,  who  is  high  chancellor  of  the  em¬ 
pire  of  France. 

T  hird,  The  archbifliop  of  Cologne,  who  is  the  fame  in  Italy, 

The  king,  or  tathet  eleflor  of  Bohemia,  who  is  cup*bearcr 

The  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  is  grand  fewer,  or  officer  who  ferves  out 
vflc  reaus. 

The  eleftor  of  Saxony,  who  is  the  great  marflml  of  the  empire. 
beri-!in.elei^0r  °f  BrandenburS  (now  king  of  Pruffia),  who  is  Treat  eham- 

The  ekdor  Palatine,  who  is  great  Reward  ;  and, 

The 
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The  elector  of  Hanover  (king  of  Great  Britain),  who  claims  the  poft 
of  arch-treafurer. 

It  is  neceffary  for  the  emperor,  before  he  calls  a  diet,  to  have  the  advice 
of  thole  members;  and  during  the  vacancy  of  the  Imperial  throne,  the 
electors  of  Saxony  and  Bivaria  have  jurifdidtion,  the  former  over  the 
northern,  and  the  latter  over  the  fouthern  circles. 

The  eccleiiaftical  princes  are  as  abfolute  ns  the  temporal  ones  in  their 
feveral  dominions.  The  chief  of  thele,  befides  the  three  ecclefiafiical 
electors  already  mentioned,  are  the  archbilhop  of  Saltzburgh,  the  bilhops 
of  Liege,  Munfter,  Spire,  Worms,  Wurtfbnrg,  Strafburgh,  Ofnaburg, 
Bamberg,  and  Paderborn.  Befides  thefe,  are  many  other  eccleiiaftical 
princes.  Germany  abounds  with  many  abbots  and  abbeffes,  whofe  jurif- 
didlions  are  likewise  abfolute  ;  and  feme  of  them  very  conliderable,  and 
all  of  them  are  chofen  by  their  feveral  chapters.  The  chief  of  the  locular 
princes  are  the  Landgrave  of  Hefie,  the  dukes  of  Brunfwic,  Wolfenbuttel, 
Wirtemburg,  Mecklenburgh,  Saxe-Gotha,  the  marquifles  of  Baden  and 
Culmbach,  with  the  princes  of  Nafiau,  Anhalt,  Furfienburg,  and  many 
others,  who  have  all  high  titles,  and  are  fovereigns  in  their  own  domi¬ 
nions.  The  free  cities  are  likewife  fovereign  Hates :  thofe  which  are  Im¬ 
perial,  or  compofe  a  part  of  the  diet,  bear  the  Imperial  eagle  in  their 
arms ;  thofe  which  are  Hmfe-towns,  of  which  we  have  fpoken  in  the  In¬ 
troduction,  have  Hill  great  privileges  and  immunities,  but  they  lubfift  no 
longer  as  a  political  body. 

The  Imperial  chamber,  and  that  of  Vienna,  which  is  better  known  .by 
the  name  of  the  Aulic-council,  are  the  two  iupreme  courts  for  determin¬ 
ing  the  great  caufes  of  the  empire,  ariling  between  its  refpeflive  members. 
The  imperial  council  confiHs  of  50  judges  or  afleflbrs.  "I  he  prefident  and 
four  of  them  are  appointed  by  the  emperor,  and  each  ot  the  electors  chufes 
one,  and  the  other  princes  and  Hates  the  refl.  This  court  is  at  prefent 
held  at  Wetzlar,  but  formerly  refided  at  Spire ;  and  caufes  may  be- 
brought  before  it  by  appeal.  The  aulic  council  was  originally  no  better 
than  a  revenue  court  of  the  dominions  of  the  houfeof  Auflria.  As  that  fa¬ 
mily’s  power  increafed,  the  jurifdiCIion  of  the  aulic  council  was  extended; 
and  at  lad,  to  the  great  difguft  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  it  ufurped 
upon  the  powers  of  the  imperial  chamber,  and  even  of  the  diet.  It  con¬ 
fiHs  of  a  prefident,  a  vice-chancellor,  a  vice-prefident,  and  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  Aulic-counfellor,  of  whom  fix  are  proteflants,  befides  other  officers, 
but  the  emperor  in  Lift  is  mafler  of  the  court.  Thele  courts  follow  the 
ancient  laws  of  the  empire  for  their  guidts,  the  golden  bull,  the  pacifica¬ 
tion  of  Paffiiu,  and  the  civil  law.  .  . 

Befides  thefe  courts  of  juflice,  each  of  the  nine  circles  I  have  already 
mentioned  has  a  direiftor  to  take  care  of  the  peace  and  order  of  the  circle. 
Thefe  diieiftors  are  commonly  as  follow.  For  Weftphalia,  the  bifhop  01 
Mu  lifter,  or  duke  of  Neuburg.  For  Lower  Saxony,  the  eleftor  ol  Ha¬ 
nover  or  Br  andrnburgh.  For  Upper  Saxony,  the  elector  of  Saxony.  For 
the  Lower  Rhine,  the  archbilhop  of  Mentz.  For  the  Upper  Rhine,  the 
eleftor  Palatine,  or  bishop  of  Worms.  For  Franconia,  the  b  fhopof  Bam- 
berg  or  marquis  of  Culmbach.  For  Swabia,  the  duke  of  Wirtumbeig, 
or  bifliop  of  Confiance.  For  Bavaria,  the  eleiftor  ot  Bavaria,  or  arch- 
biffiop  of  Saltzburg  ;  and  for  Auftria,  the  archduke  of  Aufiria,  his  im- 

^  Upon  any  great  emergency,  after  the  votes  of  the  diet  are  collected, 
and  fentence  nronounced,  the  emperor  by  his  prerogative  commits  the 
execution  of  u  to  a  particular  prince  or  princefs,  whole  troops  live  at 
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free  quarter  upon  the  eflaie^of  i lue  delinquent  partv,  and  he  is  obliged  to 
make  good  ail  expences  :  upon  the  whole,  the  conllitution  of  the  Ger¬ 
manic  body  is  of  itfelf  a  fludy  of  no  fmall  difficultv.  But  however  ph,u- 
fibly  invented  the  fcveral  checks  upon  the  imperial  power  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  the  houfe  of  Auilria  has  more  than  once  endangered  the 
liberties  of  the  empire,  aid  that  they  have  been  fa  veil  by  Fiance. 
Lately,  indeed,  the  houfe  of  Auftria  has  met  with  a  poweiful  oppofition 
l.t  om  the  houle  of  Brandenburg-,  in  confequence  of  the  aeditity  and  abili¬ 
ties  of  the  late  king  of  Prullia.  Before  I  clofe  this  head,  it  may  be 
neceflary  to  inform  the  reader  of  the  meaning  of  a  term  which  has  of  late 
frequently  appeared  in  the  German  hiftory,  I  mean  that  of  the  Pragmatic 
SanPlion.  This  is  no  other  than  a  provilion  made  by  the  emperor  Charles 
VI.  tor  prelerving  the  indivitibdiry  of  the  Auitrian  dominions  in  the 
pc 'full  of  the  next  defeendant  ot  the  laft  poflelfir,  whether  male  or  fe¬ 
male,  i  his  provilion  has  been  often  difputed  by  other  branches  of  the 
houfe  or  Auftria,  who  have  been  occafionally  fupported  by  France  from 
political  views,  though  the  pragmatic  function  is  lirongly  guarantied  by 
almoft  all  the  powers  of  Europe.  The  late  emperor,  elector  of  Bavaria, 
and  the  late  king  of  Poland,  attempted  to  overthrow  it,  as  being  defeended 
from  the  daughters  of  the  emperor  Jofeph,  elder  brother  to  Charles  VI. 
it  has  likewife  been  again  and  again  oppofed  by  the  court  of  Spain. 

Few  of  the  territories  of  the  German  princes  are  fo  large  as  to  be  af- 
figned  to  viceroys,  to  be  opptefled  and  fleeced  at  pleafure  ;  nor  are  they 
entirely  without  redrefs  when  they  fuffer  any  grievance  ;  they  may  appeal 
to  the  general  diet  or  great  council  of  the  empire  for  relief ;  whereas  in 
France  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  fubjeCt  are  entirely  at  the  difpoial  of 
the  grand  monarch.  The  fu'ojeCts  of  the  petty  princes  in  Germany  are 
generally  the  mofl  unhappy  ;  for  thefe  princes,  affecting  the  grandeur  and 
fplendor  ot  the  more  powerful,  in  the  number  and  appearance  of  their 
officers  and  dometlics,  in  their  palaces,  gardens,  pictures,  curiofiucs, 
guards,  bands  ot  mufic,  tables,  drefs,  and  furniture,  a:e  obliged  to  fup- 
port  all  this  vain  pomp  and  parade  at  the  expence  of  their  vaflids  and  de¬ 
pendants.  With  refpeCt  to  the  burghers  and  peafants  of  Germany,  the 
former  in  many  places  enjoy  great  privileges  ;  the  latter  alfo,  in  fome 
parts,  as  in  Franconia,  Swabia,  and  on  the  Rhine,  are  generally  ajfree  peo¬ 
ple,  or  perform  only  certain  ft  rvices  to  their  fuperiors,  and  pay  the  taxes  ; 
whereas  in  the  marquifate  of  Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  Luftitia,  Moravia, 
Bohemia,  Auftria,  &c.  they  may  juftly  be  denominated  iLves,  though  in 
different  degrees. 

,  Reye.ntui-s.]  The  only  revenue  falling  under  this  head  is  that  of  the 
emperor,  who,  as  inch,  hath  an  annual  income  of  about  5  or  '6000 
■  pounds  lie  1  ling,  anting  from  fome  inconfiderable  fiefs  in  the  Black  Fore  ft, 
I  ne  Auftrian  revenues  are  immenfe,  and  are  thought  to  amount  to 
y.ooo.cool.  flerling  in  Germany  and  Italy  ;  a  fum  that  go«s  far  in  thefe 
countries,  1  he  father  of  the  late  king  of  Pruflia,  whofe  revenues  were  not 
near  fo  extenfive  as  thofe  of  his  fon,  though  he  maintained  a  large 
army,  was  fo  good  an  oeconomift  that  he  left  7,000,000],  llei  ling  in  his  cof¬ 
fers  ;  and  fome  have  thought  that  Siletia  alone  brings  above  half  a  million 
flerling  every  year  to  this  king.  To  behold  the  magnificence  of  many  of 
the  German  courts,  a  flranger  is  apt  to  conceive  very  high  ideas  of  the 
incomes  of  their  princes ;  which  is  owing  to-the  high  price  of  money  in 
that  country,  and  confequently  the  low  price  of  provifions  and  manu¬ 
factures.  In  fact,  though  it  is  plain  that  forne  princes  have  much  larger 
revenues  than  others,  yet  we  cannot  fpeak  with  any  tolerable  preciflon  on 
.  •  •  a  fubjeCt 
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a  fubjed  of  fuch  variety  and  uncertainty,  and  which  comprehends  fo  many- 
independent  hates. 

Military  strength.]  During  the  two  laft  wars,  very  little  regard 
was  paid  in  carrying  them  on,  to  the  ancient  German  conftitutions,  the 
whole  management  being  engrolfed  by  the  head  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 
The  eledor  of  Mentz  keeps  what  is  called  a  matriculation  book  or  re* 
gifter,  which,  among  other  letters,  contains  the  afieffments  of  men  and 
money,  which  every  prince  and  lfate,  who  are  members  of  the  empire,  is 
to  advance  when  the  army  of  the  empire  takes  the  field.  The  contribu¬ 
tions  in  money  are  called  Roman  months,  on  account  of  the  monthly  af- 
feffments  paid  to  the  emperors  when  they  vifited  Rome.  Thofe  affelf* 
ments,  however,  are  fubjed  to  great  mutability.  It  is  fufficient  here'to 
fay,  that  upon  a  moderate  computation  the  fecular  princes  of  the  empire 
can  bring  to  the  field  379,000  men,  and  the  ecclefiaftical  74,500,  in  all 
453,500  ;  of  thofe  the  emperor,  as  head  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  is  fup- 
poled  to  furnifh  90,000. 


The  eledor  of  Mentz  may  maintain 

The  eledor  of  Triers  - 

The  eledor  of  Cologne 

The  bifliop  of  Muniler  - 

The  bifliop  of  Liege  ... 

The  archbifhop  pf  Saltzburg 

The  bifliop  of  Wuttzburg 

The  bifliop  of  Bamberg 

The  bifhop  of  Paderbom 

The  bifliop  of  Ofnaburg  -  * 

The  abbot  of  Fulda  ... 

The  other  bifliopricks  of  the  empire 
The  abbies  and  provoflfhips  of  the  empire 

Total  of  the  ecclefiaftical  princes 

The  emperor,  for  Hungary 

for  Bohemia,  Silefia,  and  Moravia 
for  Auftria  and  other  dominions 
The  king  of  Pruflia  ... 

The  eledor  of  Saxony  - 

The  eledor  Palatine  ... 

The  duke  of  Wirtemburg  - 

The  landgrave  of  Htfle  CafTel  -  - 

The  prince  of  Baden  -  - 

The  eledor  of  Hanover  « 

The  duke  of  Holftein  -  - 

The  duke  of  Mecklenburgh 
The  prince  of  Anhalt  • 

The  prince  of  Lawenburg  - 

The  eledor  of  Bavaria  • 

The  dukes  of  Saxony  -  -  * 

The  prince  of  NafTau  - 

The  other  princes  and  imperial  towns 

The  fecular  princes  ... 

The  ecclefiaftical  princes  - 


6000 

6000 

6000 

8oco 

8000 

8000 

2000 

5000 

3000 

2500 

6000 

6000 

8000 


74,500 

30000 
30000 
30000 
40000 
25000 
1 5000 
15000 
15000 
10000 
30000 
1 2000 
15000 
6000 
6000 
30000 
10000 
10000 
50000 

379,000 

74,500 

453,500 
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By  this  computation,  which  is  far  from  being  exaggerated,  it  appears 
that  the  emperor  and  empire  form  the  molt  powerful  government  in  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  and  if  the  whole  force  was  united,  and  properly  dirc&ed,  Germany 
would  have  nothing  to  fear  from  any  of  its  ambitious  neighbours.  But 
the  different  interefts  purfued  by  the  feveral  princes  of  Germany,  render 
the  power  of  the  emperor  of  little  confequenee,  except  with  regard  to  his 
own  forces,  which  are  indeed  very  formidable.  The  army  of  the  late 
emperor  was  computed,  in  1775,  to  amount  to  two  hundred  thoufand. 

Imperial,  royal,  and  other  )  The  emperor  of  Germnypre- 
titles,  arms,  and  orders.  J  tends  to  be  fucceflor  to  the  em¬ 
perors  of  Rome,  and  has  long,  on  that  account,  been  admitted  to  a  tacit 
precedency  on  all  public  occafions  among  the  powers  of  Europe.  Auftria 
is  but  an  archdukedom,  nor  has  he  as  the  head  of  that  houfe,  a  vote  in 
the  el.dlion  of  emperor,  which  is  limited  to  Bohemia.  Innum  rable  are 
the  titles  of  principalities,  dukedoms,  baronies,  and  ;hc  like,  with  vvhich 
he  is  vefted  as  archduke.  The  arms  of  the  empire  are  a  black  eagle  with 
two  heads,  hovering  with  expanded  wings,  in  a  field  of  gold ;  and  over 
the  heads  of  the  eagle  is  feen  the  imperial  crown.  On  the  bread  of  the 
eagle  is  an  efcutcheon  quarterly  of  eight,  for  Hungary,  Naples,  jerufa- 
lem,  Arragon,  Anjou,  Gelders,  Brabant,  and  Barr.  It  would  be  as  ufe- 
lefs  as  difficult  to  enumerate  all  the  different  quarterings  and  armorial 
bearings  of  the  archducal  family.  Every  eledtor,  and  indeed  every  in¬ 
dependent  prince  of  any  importance  in  Gern"my,  claims  a  righr  of  infti- 
tuting  orders ;  but  the  emperors  pretend  that  they  are  not  admiffihle  unlefs 
confirmed  by  them.  The  emperors  of  Germany,  as  well  as  the  kings  of 
Spain,  confer  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  as  defeended  from  the  houfe 
of  Burgundy.  The  emprels  dowager  Eleanora,  in  1662  and  1666,  created 
two  orders  of  ladies,  or  female  knights ;  and  the  late  emprefs-queen  in- 
ftituted  the  order  of  St.  Terefa. 

The  “  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece ”  was  inftituted  at  Bruges,  in  Flanders 
on  the  10th  of  January  1429,  by  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy,  on  the  day  of 
(tis  marriage  with  his  third  wife.  It  is  fuppofed  that  he  chofe  the  badge 
it  being  the  chief  of  the  ftaple  manufactures  of  his  country.  It  at  firfl 
confided  of  thirty  knights,  including  the  fovereign,  who  were  of  the  firfl 
families  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  it  ftill  continues  to  be  clafied  with 
the  mod  illuflrious  orders  of  knighthood  in  Europe.  At  prefent  there  are 
two  branches  of  it;  of  the  one,  the  emperor  is  fovereign,  and  the  kin<r 
of  Spain  of  the  other  ;  all  muft  prove  their  noble  defeent  from  the 
twelfth  century.  The  motto  of  the  order  is  Pretlum  non  vile  laborum. 
The  Teutonic  Order  owed  its  origin  to  lome  religious  Germans  in  Jerufa- 
lem  during  the  crufades,  who  afiumed  the  title  of  “  Teutonic  knights  or 
brethren  of  the  hofpital  of  our  Lady  of  the  Germans  at  Jerusalem  ” 
Conrade  duke  of  Swabia  invited  them  into  Pruffia  about  the  year  1220 
foon  after  they  conquered  Pruffia  for  themfelves,  and  became  one  of  the 
moll  powerful  orders  in  Europe.  By  the  order  dividing  againft  itfelf 
they  afterwards  loll  their  power  and  polTeffions  ;  and  Albert,  marquis  of 
Brandenburg,  grand-mafter  of  the  order,  on  his  abjuring  popery,  abdi¬ 
cated  the  grand-mailerfhip,  fubdued  Pruffia,  and  expelled  all  the  papifts 
who  followed  not  his  example.  The  order  is  now  divided  into  two 
branches  :  the  proteftant  branch,  who  have  a  houfe  at  Utrecht  ha  ti 
been  noticed  in  our  account  of  orders  in  the  Netherlands — that  for  p.ioifis 
hath  a  houfe  at  Mergenheim  in  Germany,  and  the  members  muft  tak^the 
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eath  of  celibacy.  The  enfign  worn  by  this  branch  is  worn  round  the  neck,, 
pendant  to  a  gold  chain. 

The  time  of  the  inditution  of  the  “  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle,”  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  The  maryrave  of  Bareich  is  fovereign  thereof,  and  it  is  generally 
bellowed  on  general  officers.  In  the  year  1690,  John  George,  elector  of 
Saxony,  and  Frederick  III.  eledtor  of  Brandenhurgh,  on  terminating  their 
difputes,  edablifhed  the  “  Order  of  Sincerity ,”  as  a  confirmation  and  fe~ 
curity  hereafter  of  their  amity.  The  knights  of  this  order  wear  a  bracelet 
of  gold  ;  on  one  fide  are  the  names  of  the  two  princes  with  this  device, 
Amite  fine  ere ;  on  the  other  fide  are  two  armed  hands,  joined  together,  and 
placed  on  two  fwords  with  two  palm  branches  eroded,  with  this  motto. 
Unis  pour  jamais. 

John  George,  duke  of  Saxe  Weidenfels,  indbuted  the  11  Order  of  the 
Noble  Pajfion,”  in  the  year  1704,  of  which  the  duke  is  the  fovereign.  Each 
knight  of  the  order  is  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  maimed  or 
decayed  fohliers  in  the  fervice  of  the  fovereign.  In  the  year  1709, 
Louifa  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Philip  duke  of  Saxe  Metfburgh,  revived  tr,e 
“  Order \of  the  Death's  Head,”  fird  indituted  in  16^2,  by  her  father  the 
duke  of  Wirtemburgh.  A  princefs  of  that  houfe  alone  can  be  fovereign 
of  it,  and'  none  but  women  of  virtue  and  merit  (birth  and  fortune  not  re¬ 
garded)  can  be  received  into  it.  They  are  to  avoid  gaming,  theatrical 
amufements,  and  luxuries  of  all  kinds.  The  badge  of  the  order  is  a  death’s 
head  enamelled  white,  furirtounted  with  a  crofs  patee  black  :  above  the 
crofs  patee,  another  crofs  compofed  of  five  jewels,  by  which  it  hangs  to  a 
black  ribband  edged  with  white,  and  on  the  ribband  thefe  words,  Memento 
mori ,  worn, -at  the  bread. 

The  great  order  of  Wirtemburgh,  Is  that  “  of  the  Chace,”  indituted  in 
the  year  1702,  by  the  then  duke,  and  improved  in  the  year  1719.  On 
the  left  fide  of  the  coat  is  a  filter  fiar  embroidered,  of  the  fame  figure  as 
the  badge,  in  the  middle  a  green  circle  with  the  motto  Amicitia 
Virtutifque  Fesdns.  The  fedival  of  this  order  is  on  St.  Hubert’s  day,  he 
being  the  patron  of  fportfmen. 

In  the  year  1709,  the  elector  Palatine  revived  the  “  Order  of  St.  Hu- 
iert fil'd  indituted  by  a  duke  of  Juliers  and  Cleves,  in  memory  of  a  vic¬ 
tory  gained  by  him  on  St.  Hubert’s  day,  in  1447.  All  the  knights  have 
either  military  employments  orpenfions.  The  archbifhop  ol  Saltzburgh 
in  1701,  indituted  the  “  Order  of  St.  Rupert  ”  in  honour  of  the  founder 
and  patron  of  the  fee  he  held,  and  as  the  apodle  of  his  country.  As  the 
archbidiop  is  the  ricbed  and  mod  powerful  prince  of  Bavaria  next  to  the 
elector,  his  order  is  in  good  edeem.  In  the  year  1729,  Albert,  elector  of ! 
Bavaria,  indituted  the  “  Order  of  St.  George  ihe  Defender  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception.”  The  knights  of  which  a>e  obliged  to  prove  their  nobility  by 
father  and  mother  for  five  generations. 

The  “  Order  of  the  Golden  Lion”  indituted  by  the'  prefent  land¬ 
grave  of  Hede  Cadel ;  is  equally  a  military  and  civil  order,  but  modly 
conferred  on  general  officers.  The  prefent  landgrave  hath  alfo  indituted 
the  military  “  Order  of  Merit,”  the  badge  of  which  is  a  gold  crofs  of  eight 
points  enamelled  white,  and  in  the  centre  this  motto.  Pro  Virtute  et 
Fidclitate ;  it  is  worn  at  the  coat  button-hole,  pendent  to  a  blue  riband 
edged  with  filver.  ’  j 

History.]  The  manners  of  the  ancient  Germans  are  well  deferibed 
by  the  elegant  and  manly  pencil  of  Tacitus,  the  Roman  bidorian.  They 
were  a  brave  and  independent  race  of  men,  and  peculiarly  didinguifhed 
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l>y  their  love  of  liberty  and  arms.  They  oppofed  the  force  of  the  Roman 
empire,  not  in  its  origin  or  in  its  decline,  but  after  it  had  arrived  at  ma¬ 
turity,  and  dill  continued  in  its  full  vigour.  The  country  was  divided 
into  a  number  of  principalities,  independent  of  each  other,  though  occa- 
fionaily  connected  by  a  military  union  for  defending  themfelves  againft 
i'uch  enemies  as  threatened  the  liberty  of  them  all.  At  length,  the  Ron  an 
power,  connected  with  artifice,  prevailed  over  a  great  part  of  Germany, 
and  it  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  province.  When  the  Roman  em- 
pite  was  lhattered  by  the  excut  lion  of  the  northern  barbarians,  Germany 
was  over-run  by  the  Franks  about  the  year  480,  and  a  confiderable  part  of 
it  long  remained  in  fubjeclion  to  earls  and  marquilfes  of  that  nation.  In 
this  fituation  Germany  continued,  notwithftanding  the  efforts  of  particular 
chieftains,  or  princes,  to  reduce  the  red  into  fubje&ion,  until  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  ninth  century  :  then  it  was,  that  Charlemagne,  one  of  thofe 
eccentric  and  fuperior  geniufles  who  fometimes  dart  up  in  a  barbarous 
age,  fird  extended  his  military  power,  and  afterwards  his  civil  authority 
over  tire  whole  of  this  empire.  The  potlerity  of  Charlemagne  inherited 
the  empire  of  Germany  until  the  death  of  Lewis  III.  in  the  year  914,  at 
which  time  the  different  princes,  adorning  their  original  independence, 
rejeded  the  Carlovinian  line,  and  placed  Conrade,  duke  of  Franconia,  on. 
the  throne.  _  Since  this  time,  Germany  has  ever  been  considered  as  an 
eledive  monarchy.  Princes  of  different  families,  according  to  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  their  intereds  and  arms,  have  mounted  the  throne.  Of  thefe, 
the  mod  confiderable,  until  the  Audvian  line  acquired  the  imperial  power, 
were  the  houfes  of  Saxony,  Franconia,  and  Swabia.  The  feigns  of  thefe 
emperors  contain  nothing  more  remarkable  than  the  conteds between  them 
and  the  popes.  From  lienee,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
arofe  the  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Gibbelines,  of  which  the  former 
was  attached  to  the  pope,  and  the  latter  to  the  emperor;  and, both,  by 
their  violence  and  inveteracy,  tended  to  difquiet  the  empire  for  feveral 
ages.  The  emperors  too  were  often  at  war  with  the  Turks  ;  and  dime- 
times  the  German  princes,  as  happens  in  all  eledive  kingdoms,  with  one 
another  about  the  iuccefiion.  But  what  more  deferves  the  attention  of  a 
judicious  reader  than  all  thofe  noify  but  unintereding  difpu.tes,  ,is  the  pro- 
grefs  of  government  in  Germany,  which  was  in  fome  meafufe.  oppolite 
to  that  ot  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe.  When  the  empire,  railed  by 
Charlemagne,  1  el  1  afunder,  ail  the  different  independent  princes  ailumed 
the  right  of  eledion  ;  and  thofe  now  didinguiihed  by  the  name  of  eledors, 

,  had  no  peculiar  or  legal  influence  in  appointing  a  fucceffor  to  the  imperial 
,  throne  :  they  were  only  the  officers  of  the  king’s  houfehold,  his  fecretary, 
his  dewards,  chaplain,  marflul  or  winder  of  his  horde,  &c.  By  degrees, 
as  they  lived  near  the  king’s  perfon,  and,  like  all  other  piincef,  independ- 
ent  territories  belonging  to  them,  they  incre.afed  their  influence  2nd  au- 
!  ihority  :  and  in  the  re  gn  of  Otho  III.  of  the  houfe  of  Saxony,  in  the 
year  984,  acquired  the  foie  right  of  ele<9ing.,t,he  emperor  Thus  while, 
in  other  kingdoms  of  Euiope,  the  digni.y  .of  th?  great  lords,  he  were 
all  oiiginaily  allodial,  or  independent  barons,  was  diininifhed  by  the 


‘-Wiquefort  faith,  tnat  nothing  was  fettled  as  to  the  number  of  editors,  or 
electoral  dignity,'  til!  Charles  IV.  who  was  choftn  emperor  1:11347.  and  made  that 
.  ftmtnw  couiucution  for  the  election  of  emperors,  railed  the  C^Jtn  l/’l. 
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power  of  the  king,  as  in  France,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  people,  a 
in  Great  Britain  ;  in  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  th< 
electors  was  raifed  upon  the  ruins  of  the  emperor’s  lupremacy,  and  of  thi 
people’s  jurifdudion.  Otho  I.  having,  in  the  year  962,  united  Italy  to  thi 
empire  of  Germany,  procured  a  decree  from  the  clergy,  that  he  and  hi 
fuccelfors  (hould  have  the  power  of  nominating  the  pope,  and  of  granting 
inveftitures  to  bilhops.  Henry  V.  a  weak  and  wicked  prince,  in  the  yea 
1122,  furrendered  up  the  right  of  inveftiture  and  other  powers,  to  thi 
difgrace  of  the  imperial  dignity  :  but  pope  Benedict  XII.  refftfing  abfolu 
tion  to  Lewis  V.  of  Bavaria,  in  1338,  it  was  declared  in  the  diet  of  thi 
empire,  that  the  majority  of  fuffrages  of  the  electoral  college  fliould  con 
fer  the  empire  without  the  content  of  the  pope  ;  that  he  had  no  fuperioritj 
over  the  emperor,  nor  any  right  to  rejedt  or  to  approve  of  elections.  It 
1438,  Albert  II.  archduke  of  Auftria,  was  eledled  emperor,  and  the  3m 
penal  dignity  continued  in  the  male  line  of  that  family  for  three  hundrec 
years.  One  of  his  fuccefiors  Maximilian,  married  the  heirefs  of  Charlci 
duke  of  Burgundy,  whereby  Burgundy,  and  the  feventeen  provinces  o 
the  Netherlands,  were  annexed  to  the  houfe  of  Auflria.  Charles  V 
grandfon  of  Maximilian,  and  heir  to  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  in  right  of  hi: 
mother,  was  defied  emperor  in  the  year  1519.  Under  him  Mexico  anc 
Peru  were  conquered  by  the  Spaniards,  and  in  his  reign  happened  the  re¬ 
formation  of  religion  in  feveral  parts  of  Germany,  which  however  was  not 
confirmed  by  public  authority  till  the  year  1648,  by  the  treaty  of  Wed- 
phalia,  and  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  III.  The  reign  of  Charles  V.  was 
continually  difturbed  by  his  wars  with  the  German  princes  and  the  French 
king,  Frauds  I.  Though  fuccefsful  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  his 
good  fortune,  towards  the  conclufion  of  it,  began  to  forfake  him  ;  which, 
with  other  reafons,  occafioned  his  abdication  of  the  crown. 

His  brother  Ferdinand  I.  who,  in  1558,  fuceeeded  to  the  throne, 
proved  a  moderate  prince  with  regard  to  religion.  He  had  the  addrefs  tc 
get  his  fon  Maximilian  declared  king  of  the  Romans  in  his  own  life-time, 
and  died  in  1  564.  By  his  laft  will  he  ordered,  that  if  either  his  own  male 
iflue,  or  that  of  his  brother  Charles,  fhould  fall,  his  Auflrian  eftates  fliould 
revert  to  his  fecond  daughter  Anne,  wife  to  the  eledor  of  Bavaria,  and  her 
iflue.  I  mention  this  deftination,  as  it  gave  rife  to  the  late  oppofition 
made  by  the  houfe  of  Bavaria  to  the  pragmatic  fan&ion,  in  favour  of  the 
emprefs-queen  of  Hungary,  on  the  death  of  her  father  Charles  VI. 
The  reign  of  Maximilian  II.  was  difiurbed  with  internal  commotions,  and 
an  Invafion  from  the  Turks ;  but  he  died  in  peace,  in  1 576.  He  was  fuc- 
ceed  by  his  ibn  Rodolph,  who  was  involved  in  wars  with  the  Hungari¬ 
ans,  and  in  differences  with  his  brother  Matthias,  to  whom  he  ceded 
Hungary  and  Auflria  in  his  life-time.  He  was  fuceeeded  in  the  empire  by 
Matthias, 'under  whom  the  reformers,  who  went  under  the  names  of  Lu¬ 
therans  and  Calvinifts,  who  were  fo  much  divided  among  themfelves  as 
to  threaten  the  empire  with  a  civil  war.  The  ambition  of  Matthias,  at 
lad,  reconciled  them  ;  but  the  Bohemians  revolted,  and  threw  the  impe¬ 
rial  commiflaries  out  of  a  window  at  Prague.  This  gave  rife  to  a  ruinous 
War,  which  laded  thirty  years.  Matthias  thought  to  have  exterminated 
both  parties  ;  bilt  they  formed  a  confederacy,  called  the  Evangelic  Leaguei 
which  was  counterbalanced  by  a  Catholic  League. 

Matthias  dying  in  16x8,  was  fuceeeded  by  his  coufin  Ferdinand  II.  buC 
the  Bohemians  offered  their  crown  to  Frederic  the  debtor  Palatine,  the 
«ioft  powerful  proteftant  prince  in  Germany,  and  fon-in-law  to  his 
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iBritannic  majefty,  James  I.  That  prince  was  incautious  enough  to  ac¬ 
cept  of  the  crown  ;  but  he  loft  it,  being  entirely  defeated  by  the  duke  of 
iBavaria  and  the  imperial  general,  at  the  battle  of  Prague ;  and  he  was 
alfo  deprived  of  his  own  electorate,  the  belt  part  of  which  was  given  to  the 
iduke  of  Bavaria.  The  proteftant  princes  of  Germany,  however,  had 
among  them  at  this  time  many  able  commanders,  who  wdre  at  the  head  of 
armies  and  continued  the  war  with  great  firmnefs  and  intrepidity  ;  among 
:tbem  were  the  margrave  of  Baden  Dourlach,  Chrillian  duke  of  Brunfwic, 
■and  count  Mansfeld  ;  the  laft  was  one  of  the  beft  generals  of  the  age. 
Chriftian  IV.  king  of  Denmark  declared  for  them;  and  Richlieu,  the 
French  minifter,  Was  not  fond  of  feeing  the  houfeof  Aultria  aggrandiled. 
The  emperor,  on  the  other  hand,  had  excellent  generals  ;  and  Chriftian 
having  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  evangelic  league,  was  defeated  by 
Tilly,  an  imperialift  of  great  reputation  in  war.  Ferdinand  made  fuch  3 
ufe  of  his  advantages  obtained  over  the  proteftants,  that  they  formed  a 
frefti  confederacy  at  Leipfic,  of  which  the  famous  Guftavus  Adolphus, 
king  of  Sweden,  was  the  head.  I  have  already  defcribed  his  amazing  vic¬ 
tories  and  progrefs,  till  he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  in  1632. 
But  the  proteftant  caufe  did  not  die  with  him.  He  had  brought  up  a  fet 
of  heroes,  fuch  as  the  duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  Torftenfon,  Banier,  and 
others,  who  (hook  the  Auftrian  power,  till,  under  the  mediation  of  Swe¬ 
den,  a  general  peace  was  concluded  among  all  the  powers  at  war,  at 
Munfter.  in  the  year  1648  ;  which  forms  the  bafis  of  the  prefent  political 
fyftem  or  Europe. 

Ferdinand  II.  died  in  1637,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ferdinand 
III.  who  died  in  1657,  and  was  fucceeded  by  the  emperor  Leopold,  a 
fevere,  unamiable,  and  not  very  fortunate  prince.  He  had  two  great 
powers  to  contend  with  ;  France  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  Turks  on  the 
other ;  and  was  a  lofer  in  his  wars  with  both.  France  took  from  him  Al- 
face,  and  many  other  frontier  places  of  the  empire ;  and  the  Turks  would 
have  taken  Vienna,  had  not  the  liege  been  railed  by  John  Sobielki,  king 
of  Poland.  Prince  Eugene,  of  Savoy,  was  a  young  adventurer  in  arms 
about  the  year  1697  ;  and  being  one  of  the  imperial  generals,  gave  the 
Turks  the  firft  checks  they  received  in  Hungary,  and  by  the  peace  of 
Carlowitz,  in  1699,  Tranfylvania  was  ceded  to  the  emperor.  The  em¬ 
pire,  however,  could  not  have  withftood  the  power  of  France,  had  not 
the  prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  king  William  III.  of  England,  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  grand  confederacy  againft  the  French  power,  the 
confequences  of  which  have  been  already  defcribed.  The  Hungarians, 
fecretly  encouraged  by  the  French,  and  exafperated  by  the  unfeeling  ty¬ 
ranny  of  Leopold,  were  ftill  in  arms,  under  the  protection  of  the  Porte 
or  Turks,  when  that  prince  died  in  1705. 

He  was  fucceeded  bv  his  fon  Jofeph,  who  put  the  electors  of  Cologne 
and  Bavaria  to  the  ban  of  the  empire  ;  but  being  very  ill  fervcd  by  prince 
.Lewis  of  Baden,  the  general  of  the  empire,  the  French  partly  recovered 
their  affairs,  notwithftanding  their  repeated  defeats.  The  duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  though  he  obtained  very  fplendid  victories,  had  not  all  the  fuc- 
cefles  he  expected  or  deferred.  Jofeph  himfelf  was  fufpedted  of  a  defign  to 
fubvert  the  Germanic  liberties;  and  it  was  plain  by  his  condudf,  that  he 
expedled  England  Ihould  take  the  labouring  oar  in  the  war,  which  tfas 
chiefly  carried  on  for  his  benefit.  The  Englilh  were  difgufted  at  his 
ilownefs  and  felfilhnefs ;  but  he  died  in  17x1,  before  he  reduced  the 
Hungarians ;  and  leaving  np  male  iflue,  was  fucceeded  in  the  empire 
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by  his  brother  Charles  VI.  whom  the  allies  were  endeavouring  to  place 
on  the  throne  of  Spain,  in  oppofition  to  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  grand fon  , 
to  Lewis  XIV. 

When  ihe  peace  of  Utrecht  took  place  in  1713,  Charles  at  firft  made  a 
fhew  as  if  he  would  continue  the  war  ;  but  found  himfclf  unable,  now 
that  he  was  foifaken  bv  the  Englifh.  He  therefore  was  obliged  to  con¬ 
clude  a  peace  with  France  at  Baden,  1714,  that  he  might  attend  the 
progrefs  of  the  Turks,  in  Hungary',  where  they  received  a  total  defeat 
from  prince  Eugene,  at  the  battle  of  Peterwaradin.  They  received  an¬ 
other  of  equal  importance  from  the  fame  general,  in  1717,  before  Belgrade, 
which  fell  into'  the  hands  of  the  imperialifts  ;  and  next  year  the  peace  of 
Pdfiarowitz,  between  them  and  the  Turks,  was  concluded.  Charles  em- 
pii-jed  every  minute  of  his  leifure  in  making  arrangements  for  increafing 
and  preferving  his  hereditary  dominions  in  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Happily  for  him,  the  crown  of  Britain  devolved  to  the  houfe  of  Hanover ; 
an  event  which  gave  him  a  very  decitive  weight  in  Europe,  by  the  con- 
nedtions  between  George  I.  and  II.  in  the  empire.  Charles  was  fenfible  ot 
this,  and  carried  matters  with  io  high  a  hand,  that  about  the  year  1724  and 
1725,3  breach  enfued  between  him  and  George  I. ;  and  fo  unfleady  was  the 
fyflem  of  affairs  over  all  Europe  at  that  time,  that  the  capital  powers  often 
changed  their  old  alliances,  and  concluded  new  ones  contradictory  to  their 
interefb.  Without  entering  into  particulars,  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that 
the  fate  tv  of  Hanover,  and  its  aggrandifeme'nt,  was  the  main  objedt  of  the 
Britilh  court  ;  as  that  of  the  emperor  wasuhe  eliablifnment  of  the  prag¬ 
matic  fandlion,  in  favour  of  his  daughter,  the  late  emprefs-queen,  he 
having  no  male  iffue.  Mutual  conceffions  upon  thofe  great  points  reflored 
2  good  underftanding  between  George  II.  and  the  emperor  Charles  ;  and 
the  eledfor  of  Saxony  being  prevailed  upon  by  the  prolpedtof  gaining  the 
throne  of  Poland,  relinquifhed  the  great  claims  he  had  upon  the  Aullrian 
fucceffion. 

The  emperor,  after  this,  had  very  ban  fuccefs  in  a  war  he  entered  into 
•with  the  '1  urks,  which  he  had  undertaken  chiefly  to  indemnify  himfclf 
for  the  great  (he ri Sets  he  had  made  in  Italy  to  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon.  Ptince  Eugene  was  then  dead,  and  he  had  no  general  tofuppiy 
his  place.  The  fyflem  of  France  under  cardinal  Fleurv,  happened  ar  that 
time  to  be  pacific,  and  file  obtained  for  Vim,  from  the  lurks,  a  better 
treace  than  he  had  reafon  to  expedf.  Charles,  to  keep  the  Getman  and 
other  European  powers  eafy,  had,  before  his  de  tth,  given  bis  eldeft 
daughter,  the  late  emprefs-queen,  in  marriage  to  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  a 
prince  who  could  bring  no  acceffion  of  power  to  the  Aufirian  family. 
Charles  died  in  174c. 

He  was  no  fooncr  in  the  grave  than  all  he  had  fo  long  laboured  for 
muff  have  been  overthrown,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fh  mnefs  of  George  II. 
The  pragmatic  fandtion  was  attacked  on  all  hands.  The  young  king  of 
Prulfta,  with  apoweiful  armv  entered  and  conquered  Silelia,  which  he 
fa  d  had  Veen  wrongfuhv  difmefnhered  from  his  family.  1  lie  king  of 
Spain  and  the  eledfor  of  Bavaria  let  up  claims  airedfly  incompatible  wnh 
the  pragmatic  fandtjon,  and  in  this  they  were  joined  by  France  ;  tli-ugh 
a.l  thole  powers  had  fulemnly  guarantied  it.  The  imperial  throne  after  a 
confide  ab  le  vacancy,  was  filled  up  by  the  eledfor  of  Bavaria,  who  took 
the  title  of  Charles  VII.  i.n  January' 1,742.  The  French  poured  their 
armies  imo  Bohemia,  wheie  they  took  Prague;  and  the  queen  of  Huu- 
g,ry,  to  take  oft  the  Wright  of  Pruilia,  was  forced  to  cede  to  that  prm.de  : 
tne  moil  valuable  pan  of  the  duchy  of  Silelia  by  a  formal  treaty. 
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‘Her  youth,  her  beauty,  and  (offerings,  and  the  noble  fortitude  with 
■which  (he  bore  them,  touched  the  hearts  of  the  Hungarians  into  whole 
arms  file  threw  herl'elf  and  her  little  ion  ;  and  though  they  had  been 
always  remarkable  for  their  difafictStion  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  they  de¬ 
clared  unanimoufly  in  h<  r  favour.  Her  generals  drove  the  French  out  of 
Bohemia  ;  and  George  If.  at  the  head  of  m  Englilh  and  Hanoverian  a' my, 
gained  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  in  1743.  Charles  VII.  was  at  this  time 
milerable  on  the  imperial  throne,  and  driven  out  ot  his  ele6for.il  domini¬ 
ons,  as  had  been  his  a  nee  (for  in  queen  Anne’s  reign,  for  tiding  with  France, 
.and  would  have  given  the  queen  of  Hungary  almoft  her  own  terms ;  but 
Hie  haughtily  and  impoliticly  rejedfed  all  accommodation,  though  advifed 
to  it  by  his  Britannic  majefty.,  her  bed,  and  indeed  onlv  friend.  This 
■obilin.icy  gave  a  colour  for  the  king  of  Pruffia  to  invade  Bohemia,  under 
pretence  of  lupponing  the  imperial  dignity-,  but  though  he  took  Prague, 
and  fufedued  the  greateft  part  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  not  fupported  by  the 
French  ;  upon  which  he  abandoned  all  his  conquefls,  and  retired  to  Silefta. 
This  event  confirmed  the  obflinacy  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  who  came 
to  an  accommodation  with  the  emperor,  that  (he  might  recover  Silefta. 
■Soon  after,  his  imperial  majefty,  in  the  beginning  ol  the  year  1745,  died  > 
and  the  duke  of  Lolrain,  then  grand-duke  of  Tufcany,  confort  to  her 
Hungarian  majefty,  after  furmounting  fome  difficulties,  was  chofen  em¬ 
peror,  by  the  title  of  Francis  I. 

The  bad  luccefs  of  the  allies  a  gain  ft  the  French  and  Bivarians  in  the 
.Low  Countries,  and  the  lofs  of  the  battle  of  Fontenov,  retarded  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  emprefs-queen  againft  his  P ruffian  majefty.  The  latter  beat 
■the  emperor’s  brother,  prince  Charles  of  Lorrain,  who  had  before  driven 
■the  Pruftians  out  of  Bohemia  ;  and  the  conduit  of  the  emprefs-queen  was 
fiucb,  that  bis  Britannic  jnajefty  thought  proper  to  guarantee  to  him  the 
pofieffion  of  Silelia,  as  ceded  by  tteary.  Soon  after,  his  Pruffian  majefty 
■pretended  that  be  had  difeovered  a  lee  ret  convention  which  had  Dee  11 
entered  into  between  the  emprefs-queen,  the  emprsis  of  Rulfia,  and  the 
king  of  Poland,  as  Heritor  of  Saxony,  to  fttip  him  of  his  dominions,  and 
to  divide  them  among  themfelves.  Upon  this  lias  P ruffian  majelly,  all  of 
a  fudden,  drove  the  king  of  Poland  out  of  Saxony,  defeated  his  troops, 
and  took  poffeftion  of  Drefden  ;  which  he  held  till  a  treaty  was  made  un¬ 
der  the  mediation  of  his  Brirannic  majelly,  by  which  the  king  of  Pruffia 
acknowledged  the  duke  of  Lorrain.  now  become  grent-duke  ot  Tufcany, 
for  emperor.  The  war  continued  in  the  Low  Countries,  not  only  to  tne 
-difadvyntage,  but  to  the  difetedit  of  the  Auftrians  and  Dutch,  till  ir  was 
fin  filed  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapdle,  in  April  1748.  By  that  treaty, 
Silelia  was  once  more  guaranteed  to  the  king  of  Pruffia.  It  was  not  long 
before  that  monarch’s  jealoufies  were  renewed  and  verified  ;  and  the  era- 
prefs  of  Rufiia’s  views  tailing  in  with  thofe of  the  emprefi-queen,  and  the 
king  of  Poland,  who  were  unnaturally  fupported  by  France  in  their  new 
fchemes,  a  frefli  war  was  kindled  in  the  empire,  in  the  year  1756.  The 
king  of  Pruffia  declared  againft  the  admiffion  of  the  Ruffians  into  Germany, 
and  his  Britannic  majefty  againft  that  ot  the  French.  Upon  thofe  tW-* 
principles  all  former  differences  between  thefe  monarchs  were  forgoSTen, 
and  the  Britidt  parliament  agreed  to  pity  an  annual  fubfidy  of  670,0001.  to 
bis  Ptuffian  majelly  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  the  flames  of  w  hich 
were  now  rekindled  with  more  fury  than  ever. 

His  Pt  uffian  majefty  once  more  broke  into  Saxony,  defeated  the  impe- 
tul  general  Brown  at  the  battle  ot  Lovvofit?,  forced  the  Saxons  to  lay 
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down  their  arms,  though  almoft  impregnably  fortified  at  Pima,  and  the 
eleftor  of  Saxony  again  fled  to  his  regal  dominions  in  Poland.  After  this, 
his  Pruflian  majefty,  was  put  to  the  ban  of  the  empire;  and  the  French 
poured  by  one  quarter  their  armies,  as  the  Ruffians  did  by  another,  into 
Germany.  The  conduit  of  his  Pruflian  majefty  on  this  occafion  is  the 
moft  amazing  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  hiftory.  He  broke  once  more  into 
Bohemia  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  and  defeated  an  army  of  100,000 
Auftiians,  under  general  Brown,  who  was  killed,  as  the  brave  marfhal 
Schwerin  was  on  the  fide  of  the  Pruffians.  He  then  befieged  Prague,  and 
plied  it  with  a  moft  tremendous  artillery  ;  but  juft  as  he  was  beginning  to 
imagine  that  his  troops  were  invincible,  they  were  defeated  at  Golin,  by 
the  Auftrian  general  Daun,  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  to  fall  back  upon 
Eifenach.  The  operations  oi  the  war  now  multiplied  every  day.  The 
imperialifts,  under  count  Daun,  were  formed  into  excellent  troops  :  but 
they  were  beaten  at  the  battle  of  Lifla,  and  the  Pruffians  took  Bred  iu, 
and  obtained  many  other  great  advantages.  The  Ruffians,  after  entering 
Germany,  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  afpedt  of  the  war ;  and  the  cautious, 
yet  enterprising  genius  of  count  Daun,  laid  his  Pruflian  majefty  under 
infinite  difficulties,  notwithftanding  all  his  amazing  vi&ories.  At  firit  he 
defeated  the  Ruffians  at  Zorndorf ;  but  an  attack  made  upon  his  armv  in 
the  night-time,  by  count  Daun,  at  Hochkirchen,  had  almoft  proved  fatal 
to  his  affairs,  though  he  retrieved  them  with  admirable  prefence  of  mindv 
He  was  obliged,  however,  to  facrifice  Saxony  for  the  f.ifety  of  Silefia; 
and  it  has  been  obferved,  that  few  periods  of  hiftory  afford  fuch  room 
for  reflection  as  this  campaign  did;  fix  fieges  were  railed  tdmoft  at  the 
fame  time;  that  of  Colberg,  by  the  Ruffians;  that  of  Leiplic,  by  the 
duke  of  Deux  Ponts,  who  commanded  the  army  of  the  empire  ;  that  of 
Drefden,  by  Daun  ;  and  thofe  of  Neifs,  Cofel,  and  Torgau,  alfo  by  the 
Auftrians. 

Brevity  obliges  me  to  omit  many  capital  fcenes  which  palled  at  the  fame 
time  in  Germany,  between  the  French,  who  were  driven  out  of  Hanover, 
and  the  Englifh,  or  their  allies.  The  operations  on  both  fides  are  of 
little  importance  to  hiftory,  becaufe  nothing  was  done  that  was  decifive, 
though  extremely  burdenfome  and  bloody  to  Great  Britain.  Great  was 
the  ingratitude  of  the  emprefs-queen  to  his  Britannic  majefty ;  and  his 
allies,  who  were  now  daily  threatened  with  the  ban  of  the  empire.  The 
Ruffians  had  taken  poffeffion  of  all  the  kingdom  of  Pruffia,  and  laid  fiege 
to  Colberg,  the  only  port  of  his  Pruffi  in  majefty  in  the  Baltic.  Till  then, 
he  had  entertained  too  mean  an  opinion  of  the  Ruffians ;  but  he  foon 
found  them  by  far  the  moft  formidable  enemies  he  had,  advancing  under 
count  Soltikoff,  in  a  body  of  100, oco  men,  to  Silefia.  In  this  di  it  refs  he 
adted  with  a  courage  and  refolution  that  bordered  upon  defpair;  but  was, 
at  laft,  totally  defeated  by  the  Ruffians,  with  the  lofs  of  20,000  of  his 
befit  men,  in  a  battle  near  Frankfort.  He  became  now  the  tennis  ball  of 
fortune.  Succeeding  defeats  fcemed  to  announce  his  ruin,  and  all  avenues 
towards  peace  were  fliut  up.  He  had  loft,  fince  the  firft  of  October 
J756,  the  great  marfhal  Keith,  and  forty  brave  generals,  befides  thofe 
who  were  wounded  and  made  prifoners,  AtLandfhut,  the  imperial  gene¬ 
ral,  Laudohn,  defeated  his  army  under  Fouquet,  on  which  he  had  great 
dependence,  and  thereby  opened  to  the  Auftrians  a  ready  gate  into  Silefia. 
None  but  his  Pruflian  majefty  would -have  thought  of  continuing  the  war 
under  fuch  repeated  lpfles ;  but  every  defeat  he  received  fecmed  to  give 
him  frefh  fpirits.  It  is  not  perhaps  very  eafy  to  account  for  the  inactivity 
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of  bis  enemies  after  his  defeat  near  Frankfort,  but  by  the  jealoufy 
which  the  imperial  generals  entertained  of  their  Ruffian  allies.  They  had 
taken  Bei  lin,  and  laid  the  inhabitants  under  pecuniary  contributions ; 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  campaign,  he  defeated  the  Imj5erialifts  in  the 
battle  of  Totgau,  in  which  count  Daun  was  wounded.  This  was  the  beft 
fought  adion  the  king  of  Pruffia  had  ever  been  engaged  in,  but  it  coft  him 
lo,oco  of  his  belt  troops,  and  was  attended  with  no  great  conferen¬ 
ces  in  his  favour.  New  reinforcements  which  arrived  every  day  from 
Ruffia,  the  taking  of  Colberg  by  the  Ruffians,  and  of  Schweidnitz  by  the 
Auftrians,  feemed  almoft  to  have  completed  his  ruin,  when  his  mofl  for¬ 
midable  enemy,  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  died,  January  5,  1762;  George 
II.  had  died  on  the  25th  of  Odober,  1760. 

The  deaths  of  thofe  illuftrious  peifonages  were  followed  by  great  con- 
fequencfis.  The  Britifh  miniftry  of  George  III.  were  folicitous  to  put 
an  end  to  the  war,  and  the  new  emperor  of  Ruffia  recalled  his  armies. — 
His  Pruffian  majefly  was,  notwithfranding,  fo  very  much  reduced  by  his 
Ioffes,  that  the  emprefs-queen,  probably,  would  have  completed  his 
deftrudion,  had  it  not  been  for  the  wife  oackwardnefs  of  the  other  Ger¬ 
man  princes,  not  to  annihilate  the  houfe  of  Brandenburgh.  Atfirftthe 
.emprefs-queen  rejeded  all  terms  propofed  to  her,  and  ordered  30,000  men 
to  be  added  to  her  armies.  The  vifible  backwardnefs  of  her  generals  to 
execute  her  orders,  and  the  fucceffes  obtained  by  his  Pruffian  majefty,  at 
lafl  prevailed  upon  her  to  agree  to  an  armiftice,  which  was  foon  followed 
by  the  treaty  of  Hubertlberg,  February  15,  1763,  which  again  fecured 
to  his  Pruffian  majefty  the  poffeffion  of  Silefia. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  emperor  her  hufband,  in  1765,  her  fon  Jofeph, 
who  had  been  crowned  king  of  the  Romans  in  1764,  fucceeded  him  in 
the  empire.  His  imperial  majefty,  foon  after  his  acceffion  difcovered 
great  talents  for  government,  and  for  partitioning  other  countries.  He 
joined  in  the  difmemberment  of  Poland,  with  Ruffia  and  Pruffia.  He 
paid  a  vifit  incognito,  and  with  moderate  a'tendants,  to  Rome  and  the 
principal  courts  of  Italy  ;  and  had  a  perfonal  interview  with  his  Pruf¬ 
fian  majefty,  though  this  did  not  prevent  hoftilities  from1  being  com¬ 
menced  between  Auftria  and  Pruffia,  on  account  of  the  fucceffion  to  the 
deflorate  of  Bavaria.  The  Auftrian  claims  on  this  occafion  were  very 
unjuft,  but  in  the  fupport  of  them,  while  the  conteft  continued,  the 
emperor  difplayed  greatmilitary  ikill.  Though  vaft  armies  were  brought 
into  the  field  on  both  lides,  no  adion  happened  of  much  importance,  and 
an  accommodation  at  length  took  place.  Since  that  event,  the  emperor 
was  much  better  employed  than  in  the  operations  of  war,  except  in 
his  demands  on  the  Dutch  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Scheld, 
&c.  contrary  to  the  ftipulation  of  former  treaties ;  in  the  obfervance  of 
which,  to  fupport  his  aneeftors,  the  Dutch  as  well  as  Englifli  fpcnt  many 
millions  of  money,  and  facrificed  thoufands  of  fouls.  He  endeavoured, 
however,  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  his  fubjeds,  granted  a  moft 
liberal  religious  toleration,  and  fuppreffed  moft  of  the  religious  orders  of 
both  fexes,  as  being  utterly  ufelefs  and  even  pernicious  to  fociety,  and  in 
1 783»  by  an  edift,  abolilhed  the  remains  of  fervitude  and  villenage,  and 
fixed  alfo  the  fees  of  the  lawyers  at  a  moderate  amount,  granting  them  a 
penfion  in  lieu.  He  has  alfo  abolifiied  the  ufe  of  torture  in  his  hereditary 
dominions,  and  removed  many  of  the  grievances  under  which  the  peafants 
and  common  people  laboured.  He  was  a  prince  of  great  penetration,  of 
a  philofophical  turn,  of  mind,  apd  mixed  with  his  fubjeds  with  an  eafe 
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an  affability,  that  are  very  uncommon  in  perfons  of  liis  rank.  He  loved 
Che  converfation  of  ingenious  men,  and  appeared  folicitous  to  cultivate  that 
extenfive  knowledge  which  ennobles  thole  who.  adorn  the  elevated  ftation 
to  which  he  had  been  raifed. 

Jofeph-Benedift-Auguftus,  late  emperor  of  Germany,  was  born  in  1741, 
crowned  king  of  the  Romans  in  1764,  focceeded  his  lather  as  emperor 
in  176^,  married  the  fame  year  the  princefs  Jofephina-Ma’  ia,  of  Bavaria, 
who  died  in  1767.  He  had  by  his  firft  wife  (the  princefs  of  Parma)  a 
daughter,  Therefa-Elizabeth,  born  in  1762,  but  fhe  is  dead,  and  the 
emperor  had  no  iffue  by  his  laftconfort.  He  died  at  Vienna,  on  Feb.  20, 
1790,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  in  the  twenty-lixth  year  of  his 
reign,  as  emperor  of  the  Remans ;  and  the  tenth,  as  king  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia.  He  is  fucceeded  in  his  hereditary  dominions  by  his  bro-? 
ther  Leopold  Joleph,  grand-duke  of  Tufcany. 


The  KINGDOM  ojf  PRUSSIA,  formerly 
DUCAL  P  RUSSIA. 

Situation,  boundaries,  }  r  (T  HIS  country  isbounded  to  the 
and  extent.  I  North  by  part  of  Samogitia ;  to 

the  South,  by  Poland  Proper  and  Mafovia  ;  to  the- Baft,  by  part  of 
Lithuania  j^and  to  the  Weft,  by  Polifli  Pruffia  and  the  Baltic.  Its  greatell 
length  is  about  160  miles,  and  breadth  about  112. 

Name,  air,  soil,  produce,!  The  name  of  Pruffia  is  probably 
and  rivers.  f  derived  from  the  Boruffii  the  ancient 

inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  air,  upon  the  whole,  is  whoiel'ome,  and 
the  foil  fruitful  in  corn  and  other  commodities,  and  affords  plenty  of 
pit-coal  and  fuel.  Its  animal  productions  are  horfes,  (been,  deer,  and 
g-ame,  wild  boars,  and  foxes.  Its  rivers  and  lakes  are  well  ftored  with 
fifties;  and  amber,  which  is  thought  to  be  formed  of  an  oil  coagulated 
with  vitriol,  is  found  on  its  coalt  towards  the  Baltic.  The  woods  furnifli 
the  inhabitants  with  wax,  honey,  and  pitch,  betides  quantities  of  pot- 
aflies.  The  rivers  here  fometimes  do  damage  by  inundations ;  and  the 
principal  are,  the  Vifiula,  the  Pregel,  the  Memel  or  Mammcl,  the 
p2ffir-ge,  and  the  Elbe. 

Population,  inhabitants,  manners,  )  As  Pruffia,  ftnee  the 
customs,  and  diversions.  $  beginning  of  the  prefent 

centnry,  has  become  a  moll  refpedlable  power  upon  the  continent  of 
Europe,  1  (hall,  for  the  information  of  my  readers,  deviate  from  my 
ufual  plan,  that  I  may  bring  before  their  eyes  the  whole  of  his  Pruffian 
inajefty’s  territories,  which  lie  fcattcred  in  other  divifions  of  Germany', 
Poland,  Switzerland,  and  the  northern  kingdoms,  with  their  names;  all 
which  They  will  find  in  the  following  table. 
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Proteftants.  Countries  Nantes 

Square 

Miles. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Chief  Cities. 

n  ,  ,  f  Dural  Pruffia 

PoIand-  {Royal  Pruffia 

9.95° 

l60 

112 

Koniugsberg  f  54-44  N.  Lat. 

6,400 

1x8 

IO4 

Elbing  1  2X-33  E.  Lon. 

f  Brandenburg 

10,910 

215 

lie 

Berlin 

Up.  Saxony  /  Pomerania 

4.820 

IJ° 

63 

Camin 

t  Swed.Pomerania 

2,991 

90 

48 

Stetin 

r  c  f  Magdeburg 

Lo.  Saxony  {  Hafberlla(ft 

1,535 

450 

63 

42 

5° 

17 

Magdeburg 

Halberftadt 

Bohemia 

550 

10,000 

33 

196 

23 

92 

Glatz 

Brellaw 

Minden 

595 

42 

26 

Minden 

1  Ravenlburg 

525 

38 

34 

Ravenlburg 

1  L  ingen 

J  20 

IS 

II 

Lingen 

Wcllphalia  <  Cleves 

636 

43 

21 

Cleves 

J  Meurs 

251 

IO 

6 

Meurs 

Mark 

980 

52 

43 

Ham 

Eafl  Fricfland 

690 

46 

32 

Embden 

Lippe 

25 

8 

4 

Lipftadt 

Gulich 

528 

44 

24 

Gulich 

Tecklenbnrg 

36 

12 

6 

Tccklenburg 

Netherlands  Gelder 

360 

34 

23 

Gelders 

Switzerland  Ncufchatel 
/ 

Total — 

320 

32 

20 

Neufchatel 

51,281 

Befides  a  great  part  of  Silefia,  which  the  late  king  of  Pruffia,  under  various 

pretences,  wrefbd  from  Auftria ;  avai 

ling 

limfelf  alio  of  the  internal  troubles  m 

Poland,  he,  by  virtue  of  no  other  right  than  that  which  a  powerful  army  confers 
on  every  tyrant,  feized  upon  Thorn,  with  the  countries  on  the  Viftula,  and  the  Neif- 
ter,  and  other  territories  contiguous  to  his  own  dominions,  clofe  to  the  walls  of  Dant- 

7.1c.  Thefe  acquisitions  may  be  traced 

in  the  map. 

- - - - - 0 - - 

I  flia’il  here  confine  myfelf  to  Pruffia  as  a  kingdom,  b'eeaufe  his  Prufiian 
majefiy’s  other  dominions  fall  under  the  defcripiion  of  the  countries  where 
they  lie. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom  alone  were,  by  Dr.  Bufching,  com¬ 
puted  to  amount  to  635,998  perfons  capable  of  bearing  arms  :  and  it  fo 
(for  I  gieatly  doubt  that  this  computation  is  exaggerated),  it  mud  then 
be  more  populous  than  is  generally  imagined.  Since  the  year  1719,  it  is 
computed  that  about  34,000  colonifts  have  removed  thither  from  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany;  of  which  number  1700  were  Saltfburghers. 
Thefe  emigrants  have  built  400  fmall  villages,  11  towns,  86  feats,  and 
30  new  churches  ;  and  have  founded  tooo  village  fchools,  chiefly  in  that 
part  of  the  country  named  Little  Lithuania. 

The  manners  of  the  inhabitants  differ  but  little  from  thofe  of  the  other 
inhabitants  of  Germany.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  their  cuftoms  and 
diverfions. 

Religion,  schools,  7  The  religion  of  Pruffia  is,  through  his  late 
and  academies.  \  majefty’s  wifdom,  very  tolerant.  The  e.flabhfhed 
religions  are  thofe  of  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinills,  but  chiefly  the  foi  mer; 
but  papifls,  anti-poedobaptifls,  and  almoft  all  other  fefts  are  here  tolerated. 
The  country,  as  well  as  the  towns,  abounds  in  lchools.  An  univerfity 
was  founded  at  Koninglberg  in  1544  ;  but  we  know  of  no  very  remarkably 
learned  men  that  it  has  produced. 

CniEs.]  The  kingdom  of  Pruffia  is  divided  into  the  German  and 
'  .  ••  •  Lithuanian 
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Lithuanian  departments ;  the  former  of  which  contains  280  parilhes,  and 
the  latter  105. 

Koninfberg,  the  capital  of  the  whole  kingdom,  feated  on  the  river 
Pregel,  over  which  it  has  feven  bridges,  is  about  84  miles  from  Dantzic. 
According  to  Dr.  Bufching,  the  city  is  feven  miles  in  circumference,  and 
contains  3800  houfes,  and  about  6o,oco  inhabitants.  This  computa¬ 
tion,  I  doubt,  is  a  little  exaggerated  likewife,  becaufe  it  fuppofes,  at  an 
average,  near  fixteen  perfons  in  every  houfe.  Koninglberg  has  ever 
made  a  conliderable  figure  in  commerce  and  fhipping,  its  river  being  na¬ 
vigable  for  fhips  ;  of  which  493  foreign  ones  arrived  here  in  the  year 
1752,  befides  298  coafters  ;  and  373  floats  of  timber  were,  in  the  compafs 
of  that  year,  brought  down  the  Pregel.  This  city,  befides  its  college  or 
univerfity,  which  contains  38  profeflbrs,  boafts  of  magnificent  palaces,  a 
town-houfe,  and  exchange  ;  not  to  mention  gardens  and  other  embcllifh- 
ments.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  and  a  citadel,  which  is  called  Fredeiiclburg, 
a  regular  fquare. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,  1 

NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  J 

Commerce  and  manufactures.] 
deavoured  to  increafe  the  commerce 
potic  nature  of  his  government  was  not 
tures.  The  Pruffian  manufa&ures,  however,  are  not  inconfideraole  :  they 
con fi ft  of  glafs,  iron-work,  paper,  gunpowder,  copper,  and  brafs-mills ; 
manufactures  of  doth,  camblet,  linen,  filk,  ftockings,  and  other  articles. 
The  inhabitants  export  variety  of  naval  ftores,  amber,  linfeeu,  and 
hempfeed,  oatmeal,  fifh,  'mead,  tallow,  and  cavier :  and  it  is  laid  that 
500  fhips  are  loaded  every  year  with  thofe  commodities,  chiefly  from  Ko» 
ningfberg. 

Constitution  and  government.]  His  Pruflian  majefty  is  abfolute 
through  all  his  dominions,  and  he  avails  himfelf  to  the  full  of  his  power. 
The  government  of  this  kingdom  is  by  a  regency  of  four  chancellors  of 
ftate,  viz.  1.  The  great  matter  ;  2.  The  great  burgrave  ;  3.  The  great 

chancellor  ;  and,  4.  The  great  marlhal.  There  are  alfo  fotne  other 
councils,  and  37  bailiwicks.  The  dates  confift,  1.  Of  counfellors  of 
ftate;  2.  Of  deputies  from  the  nobility;  and,  3.  From  the  commons. 
Befides  thefe  inftitutioHS,  the  late  king  erefted  a  board  for  commerce  and 


See  Germany. 

The  late  king  of  Pruffia  f.n - 
of  his  kingdom ;  but  the  def- 
favourable  to  trade  and  manufac- 


navigation. 

Revenues.]  His  Pruflian  majefly,  by  means  of  the  happy  fituation 
of  his  country,  its  inland  navigation,  and  his  own  fkilful  political  regu¬ 
lations,  derives  an  amazing  revenue  from  this  country,  which  about  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  was  the  feat  of  boors  and  barbarifm.  It  is  faidj, 
Pnat  amber  alone  brings  him  in  26,000  dollars  annually.  His  other 
revenues  arife  from  his  demefnes,  his  duties  of  cuftoms  and  tolls,  and  the 
fubfidics  yearly  granted  by  the  feveral  ftates ;  but  the  exaft  fum  is  not 
known  :  though  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  very  conliderable,  from  the 
immenfe  charges  of  the  late  war.  His  revenues  now,  fince  the  ncceflion 
of  Polifh  or  Royal  Pruffia,  muft  be  greatly  increafed  :  exclufive  of  its 
fertility,  commerce,  and  population,  its  local  fituation  was  of  vaft  im¬ 
portance,  as  it  lay  between  his  German  dominions  and  his  kingdom  of 
Pruffia.  By  this  acquifltion,  his  dominions  are  compnft,  and  his  troops 
may  march  from  Berlin  to  Koningfoerg  without  interruption. 

Military  strength.]  The  Pruffian  army,  even  in  time  of  peace^ 
:onfifts  of  about  *  80,000  of  the  beft  difciplined  troops  in  the  world  ;  and, 
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during  the  laft  war,  that  force  was  augmented  to  300,000  men.  But  this 
great  military  force,  however  it  may  aggrandize  the  power  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  king,  is  utterly  inconiiftenc  with  the  interefts  of  the  people. 

The  army  is  chiefly  compofed  of  provincial  regiments  ;  thewhole  Pruffian 
dominions  being  divided  into  circles  or  cantons ;  in  each  of  which,  one 
or  more  regiments,  rn  proportion  to  the  lize  and  populoufnefs  of  the 
divifion,  have  been  originally  raifed,  and  from  it  the  recruits  continue  to 
be  taken  ;  and  each  particular  regiment  is  always  quartered,  in  the  time 
of  peace,  near  the  canton  from  which  its  recruits  are  drawn.  Whatever 
number  of  fons  a  pealanr  may  have,  they  are  all  liable  to  be  taken  into 
the  fei vice  except  one,  who  is  left  to  ailift  in  the  management  of  the  farm. 

The  reil  wear  badges  from  their  childhood,  to  mark  that  they  are  defined 
to  be  foldiers,  and  obliged  to  enter  into  the  fervice  whenever  they  are 
called  up  .n.  But  the  maintaining  fo  large  an  army,  in  a  country  natu¬ 
rally  lb  little  equal  to  it,  has  occalioned  fuch  a  drain  from  population, 
and  fuch  a  withdrawing  of  ftrength  from  the  labours  of  the  earth,  that  the, 
late  king  endeavoured  in  fome  degree  to  fave  his  own  peafantry,  by 
drawing  as  many  recuits  as  he  could  from  other  countries.  Thefe 
foreign  recruits  remain  continually  with  the  regiments  in  which  they  are 
placed  ;  but  the  native  P ruffians  have  every  year  fome  months  of  furlough, 
during  which  they  return  to  the  houfes  of  their  fathers  or  brothers,  and 
work  at  the  bulinefs  of  the  farm,  or  in  any  other  way  they  pleafe. 

Arms  and  orders  of  knighthood.]  The  royal  arms  of  Pruffia 
are  argent,  an  eagle  difplayed  fable,  crowned,  or,  for  Pruffia.  Azure, 
the  imperial  feeptre,  or,  for  Courland.  Argent,  an  eagle  difplayed, 
gules,  with  femicircular  wreaths,  for  the  marquifate  of  Bradenburgh. 

To  thefe  are  added  the  refpedive  arms  of  tbe  feveral  provinces  fubjed  to 
the  Pruffian  crown. 

There  are  four  orders  of  knighthood,  The  “  Order  of  Concord ,  ”  in- 
Ifituted  by  Chriftian  Ernelf,  margrave  of  Bradenburgh,  in  the  year- 
1660,  to  diftinguilh  the  part  he  had  aded  in  relforing  peace  to  many  of 
the  princes  of  Europe.  Frederic  III.  eledor  of  Bradenburgh,  and  af¬ 
terwards  king  of  Pruiiia,  inftkuted,  in  1685,  ^  “  Order  of  Gcncrofty 
the  knights  wear  a  croi's  of  eight  points  enamelled  blue,  having  in  the 
centre  this  motto.  La  Generofite ”  pendent  to  a  blue  ribband.  The 
fame  prince '  inflituted  the  “  Order  of  the  Black  Eagle  f  on  the  day  of 
his  coronation  at  Koningfberg,  in  the  year  1700  ;  the  fovereign  is 
always  grand-mafter,  and  the  number  cf  knights,  exciufive  of  the  royal 
family,  is  limited  to  thirty,  who  muff  all  be  admitted  into  th e  u  Order  of 
Generofty ,”  previous  to  their  receiving  this,  unlefs  they  be  fovereign 
princes.  The  “  Order  of  Merit ”  was  inflituted  by  the  late  king  in 
the  year  1740,  to  reward  the  merit  of  perfqns  either  in  arms  or  arts 
without  diftindion  of  birth,  religion,  or  country  ;  the  king  is  fovereign 
and  the  number  of  knights  unlimited. 

Hi  story.]  The  ancient  hiftory  of  Pruffia,  like  that  of  other  king¬ 
doms,  is  loft  in  the  clouds  of  fidion  and  romance.  The  inhabitants  appear 
to  have  been  a  brave  and  warlike  people,  defeended  from  the  Sclavonians 
and  refufei  to  fubmit  to  the  neighbouring  princes,  who,  on  pretence  of 
converting  them  to  Chriflianity,  wanted  to  fubjed:  them  to  ilavery.  They 
made  a  noble  ftarid  againft  the  kings  of  Poland ;  one  of  whom,  Bolef- 
laus  IV.  vvas  by  them  defeated  and  killed  in  1163.  They  continued 
independent,  and  pagans,  till  the  time  of  the  crufades,  w  hen  the  German 
knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  about  the  year  1227,  undertook  their  r 
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converfion  by  the  edge  of  the  fword.  but  upon  condition  of  having',  as  2 
reward,  the  property  of  the  country  when  conquered  A  long  furies  of 
wars  followed,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Pruffia  were  alrnoft  extirpated 
by  the  religious  knights,  who,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  after  committing 
the  molt  incredible  barbarities,  peopled  the  country  with  Germans.— 
After  a  vail  wade  of  blood,  in  1466,  a  peace  was  concluded  between  the 
knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and  Cafimir  IV.  king  of  Poland,  who 
had  undertaken  the  caufe  of  the  opprefled  people,  by  which  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  part  now  called  Polifli  Pruffia  fliould  continue  a  free  province, 
tinder  the  king's  protection  ;  and  that  the  knights  and  the  grand-mafter 
ffiould  poffiefs  the  other  part,  but  were  to  acknowledge  themfelves  vaffals 
of  Poland.  This  gave  rife  to  frefh  wars,  in  whiqh  the  knights  endea¬ 
voured,  but  unfuccefsfully,  to  throw  off  their  vaffalage  to  Poland.  In 
152:;,  Albeit,  margrave  of  Bradenburgh,  and  the  lad  grand-mafter  of 
the  Teutonic  order,  laid  aftde  the  habit  of  his  order,  embraced  Luther- 
anifm,  and  concluded  a  peace  at  Cracow,  by  which  the  margrave  was 
acknowledged  duke  of  the  eaff  part  of  Pruffia  (formerly  called,  for  that 
realon.  Ducal  Pruffia'i,  but  to  be  held  as  a  fief  of  Poland,  and  to  defeend 
to  his  male  heirs;  and  upon  failure  of  his  male  iffiue,  to  his  brothers 
and  their  male  heirs.  Thus  ended  the  fovereignty  of  the  Teutonic  order 
in  Pruffia,  after  it  had  fublifted  near  300  years.  In  1657,  the  eledlor 
Frederic  William  of  Bradenburgh,  defervedly  called  the  Grear,  had 
Ducal  Pruffia  confirmed  to  him;  and  by  the  conventions  of  Welau  and 
Bromberg  it  was  freed,  by  John  Cafimir,  king  of  Poland,  from  vaffalage  ; 
and  he  and  his  defeendants  were  declared  independent  and  fovereign  lords 
of  this  part  of  Pruffia. 

As  the  proteftant  religion  had  been  introduced  into  this  country  by  the 
margrave  Albert,  and  the  electors  of  Brandenburg  were  now  of  that  per- 
fualion  ;  the  proteftant  intereft  favoured  them  lb  much,  that  Frederic, 
the  fon  of  Frederic- William  the  Great,  was  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  king 
of  Pruffia,  in  a  folemn  affembly  of  the  ftates,  and  proclaimed  January  iS, 
1701,  and  foon  after  acknowledged  as  fuch  by  all  the  powers  of  Chriften- 
dom.  His  grandfon,  the  late  king  of  Pruffia,  in  the  memoirs  of  his 
family,  gives  us  no  high  idea  of  this  firft  king’s  talents  for  government, 
but  expatiates  on  thole  of  his  own  father,  Frederic-William,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  in  1713-  He  certainly  was  a  prince  of  ftrong  natural  parts,  and 
performed  prodigious  fervices  to  his  country  ;  but  too  often  at  the  expence 
of  humanity,  and  the  magnanimity  which  ought  to  adorn  a  king.  At 
his  death,  which  happened  in  1740,  he  is  faid  to  have  left  feven  millions 
fferling  in  his  treafury,  which  enabled  his  fon,  by  his  wonderful  victories, 
and  the  more  wonderful  refources,  by  which  he  repaired  his  defeats,  to 
become  the  admiration  of  the  prefent  age.  He  improved  the  arts 
of  peace,  as  well  as  of  war,  and  diftinguillied  himfelf  as  a  poet, 
philofopher,  and  legiftator.  Some  of  the  principal  rranfadtions  of  his 
reign  have  already  been  related  in  our  account  of  the  hiftory  of  Germany. 
In  the  year  1783  he  publilhed  a  refeript,  fignifying  his  pleafure  that  no 
kneeling  in  future  Ihould  be  praftifed  in  honour  of  his  perfon,  affigning 
for  his  reafon,  that  this  s&  of  humilita:  ion  was  not  due  but  to  the  divinity  : 
And  near  2,000,000  of  crowns  were  expended  by  him  in  1782  in  drain¬ 
ing  marines,  eftablifning  fadfories,  fettling  colonies,  relieving  diftrefs,  and 
in  other  purpofes  of  philanthropy  and  policy. 

Frederic  III.  king  of  Ptuflia,  and  elector  of  Bradenburgh,  was  born  in 
1712,  married  in  1733,  to  Elixabeth-Chriftina  of  Brunfwic-Wolfenbuttle, 
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born  in  17  f 4,  by  whom  he  had  no  ifi'ue.  He  died  Auguft  17,  17S6,  aged 
nr,  having  reigned  46  years,  2  months,  17  days,  and  was  fucceeded  by 
Frederic- William,  his  nephew  (ion  of  his  brother  Wil’iam-Auguftus), 
born  in  174;,  and  iriarried  in  1765  to  the  princefs  Elizabeth-Uhica,  of 
Brunfwir. 

His  prefent  majefty’s  lifter,  Frederica-Sophia-Wdhelmina,  was  born  in 
1791,  and  married  in  1767  to  the  prince  of  Orange. 


The  KINGDOM  of  BOHEMIA, 

Situation  and  Extent. 

Miles.  Degrees. 

Length  478  )  ,  f  48  and  u  North  latitude. 

Breadth  322!  betW£en  1  12  and  ,  9  Eaft  longitude. 

'  Boundaries.  TJ  OUNDED  by  Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  on  the 
JQ  North  :  by  Poland  and  Hungary,  on  the  Eaft;  by 
Auflria  and  Bavaria,  on  the  South  ;  and  by  the  palatinate  of  Bavaria, 
on  the  Weft  ;  formerly  comprehending,  1.  Bohemia  Proper  ;  2.  Silefia  ; 
and,  3.  Moravia. 


Divifions. 


i.  Bohemia  Pro¬ 
per,  W.  moftly 
fubjeft  to  the 
Houfe  of  Au- 
ltria. 


2.  Silefia,  Eaft, 
mollly  fubjcift 
to 

Pruflia. 


>< 


Chief  Towns. 

'Prague,  E.  long.  14-20.  N. " 
lat.  50. 

Konningfgratz,  E. 

Glitz,  E.  fubjedt  to  the 
king  of  Prufiia. 

Egra,  W. 

pBreflaw,  E.  Ion.  17.  N. 

|  lat.  51-15.  . 

'  Glogaw,  N. 

|  Croifen,  N. 

tuy  uiujeet  .  «  j agtudorf,  S. 

the  king  of  G  ^opaW]  S.  fubjea  to  the 
houfe  of  Auftria. 

Tefchen,  S.  fubjedt  to  the 
houfe  of  Auftria. 

3.  Moravia,  S.  "J  Olmutz,  E.  long.  16-45.0 


Miles.  Sq.  M. 


Length  162 
*  Breadth  142 


>  12,060 


,  Length  106 
> Breadth  92  ?  IO>2S° 


entirely  fub-  (  \  N.  lat.  49-40. 
jedfto  the  houfe  f  j  Brin,  middle, 
of  Auftria;  J  L  I^a,  S.  W. 


Length  12 
£  Breadth  88 


*1 


5>42  + 

1 


Soil  and  air.]  The  air  of  Bohemia  Proper  is  not  thought  fo  whole 
fome  as  that  of  the  reft  of  Germany,  though  its  foil  and  produce  are 
pretty  much  the  fame. 

Mo  u nt a  ins  and  rivers.]  Bohemia,  though  almoft  furrounded 
with  mountains,  contains  none  of  note  or  diftindfion  :  its  woods  are  many, 
and  the  chief  rivers  are  the  Elbe,  Muldaw,  and  Eger. 
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Metals  and  minerals.]  This  kingdom  contains  rich  mines  of 
filver,  quickfilver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  fulphur,  and  faltpetre.  Its  chief 
manufactures  are  linen,  copper,  iron,  and  glai's. 

Population,  inhabitants,  manners,  7  We  have  no  certain 
customs,  and  diversions.  J  account  of  the  prefent 

population  ot  Bohemia;  about  150  years  ago,  it  was  computed  to 
contain  near  3,000,000  of  inhabitants ;  but  at  prefent  not  above 
2,100,000.  The  Bohemians,  in  their  perfons,  habits,  and  manners, 
xefemble  the  Germans.  There  is,  among  them,  no  middle  date  of  peo¬ 
ple  ;  for  every  lord  is  a  foveteign,  and  every  tenant  a  Have.  But  the 
late  emperor  generoudy  difcharged  the  Bohemian  peafmts  on  the 
imperial  demefnes,  front  the  date  of  villenage  in  which  they  have  been 
fo  long  and  fo  unjullly  retained  ;  and  it  will  be  happy  if  his  imperial 
majedy  ^example  fhould  be  followed  by  the  Bohemian  nobility,  and  they 
be  thereby  led  to  ceafe  to  deprive  their  vaflals  of  the  rights  of  human 
nature.  Although  the  Bohemians,  at  prefent,  are  not  remarkable  either 
for  arts  or  arms,  yet  they  formerly  didinguiflied  themfelves  as  the  mod 
intrepid  affertors  of  civil  and  religious  libeity  in  Europe;  witnefs  the  early 
introduction  of  the  reformed  religion  into  their  country,  when  it  was 
fcarcely  known  in  any  other ;  the  many  glorious  defeats  they  gave  to  the 
Audrian  power,  and  their  generous  druggies  for  independency.  Their 
virtues  may  be  confidered  as  the  caufe  of  their  decay  ;  as  no  means  were 
left  unemployed  by  their  defpotic  mailers  for  breaking  their  fpirit  ;  though 
it  is  certain,  their  internal  jealoufies  and  diflenfions  greatly  contributed 
to  their  fubjeCfion.  Their  cudoms  and  diverdons  are  the  fame  as  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

Religion.]  Though  popery  is  the  edablifhed  religion  of  Bohemia, 
yet  there  are  many  Protedaivs  among  the  inhabitants  who  are  now  to¬ 
lerated  in  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion  ;  and  fome  of  the  Moravians 
have  embraced  a  vifionary  unintelligible  protedantifin,  if  it  deferves  that 
name,  which  they  have  propagated,  by  their  zealous  miffionaries,  in 
feveral  parts  of  the  globe ;  fome  of  whom,  a  fews  ago,  made  profelytes 
in  Great  Britain  ;  they  have  dill  a  meeting  houfe  in  London,  and  have 
obtained  an  aft  of  parliament  for  a  fettleinent  in  the  plantations. 

Archbishoprick  and  bishopricks.]  Prague  is  rhe  only  Bohemian 
archbidioprick.  The  bidiopricks  are  Koningfgratz,  Bredau,  and  Olmutz. 

Language.]  The  proper  language  of  the  Bohemians  is  a  dialed  of 
the  Sclavonian,  but  they  generally  fpeak  Berman  and  High  Dutch. 

University.]  The  only  univeriity  in  Bohemia  is  that  of  Prague. 

Cities  and  towns.]  Prague,  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  isone  of  the 
fined  and  mod  magnificent  cities  in  Europe,  and  famous  for  its  noble 
bridge.  Its  circumference  is  fo  large,  that  the  grand  Pruffian  army,  in 
its  lad  dege,  never  could  compU-el  inved  it.  For  this  reafon  it  is  able 
to  make  a  vigorous  defence  in  cafe  of  a  regular  dege.  The  inhabitants  are 
thought  not  to  be  proportioned  to  its  capicioufnefs,  being  computed  not 
to  exceed  70,000  Chadians,  and  about  13,000  Jews.  It  contains  92 
churches  and  chapels,  and  40  cloiders.  It  is  a  place  of  little  or  no  trade, 
and  therefore  the  middling  inhabitants  are  not  wealthy  ;  but  the  Jews  are 
£aid  to  carry  on  a  large  commerce  in  jewels.  Bohemia  contains  many 
other  towns,  fome  of  which  are  fortified,  but  they  are  neither  remarkable 
for  drength  nor  manufaftures.  Olmutz  is  the  capital  of  Moravia’:  it  19 
well  fortified,  and  has  manufaftures  of  woollen,  iron,  glafs,  paper,  and 
gunpowder.  Bredau,  the  capital  of  Silefia,  hath  been  already  deferibed. 
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Commerce  and  manufactures.]  See  Germany. 

Constitution  and  government.]  The  forms,  and  only  the  forms, 
of  the  old  Bohemian  conftitution  ftill  fubfift  ;  bur  the  government  under 
the  houfe  of  Aultria  is  defpotic.  Their  dates  are  compofed  of  the  clergy, 
nobility,  gentry,  and  reprelentatives  of  towns.  Their  lovereigns,  of  late, 
bave  not  been  fond  of  provoking  them  by  ill  ufage,  as  they  have  a 
general  averfion  towards  the  Auflrians.  This  kingdom  is  frequently  de- 
cribed  as  part  of  Germany,  but  with  little  reafon,'  for  it  is  not  in  any  of 
:he  nine  circles,  nor  does  it  contribute  any  thing  towards  the  forces  or 
-evenues  of  the  empire,  nor  is  it  fubjedt  to  any  ot  its  laws.  What  gives 
Some  colour  to  this  miftake  is,  that  the  king  of  Bohemia  is  the  firft  fficu- 
ar  eledtor  of  the  empire,  and  their  kings  have  been  eledfed  emperors  of 
Sermany  for  many  years. 

Revenues.]  The  revenues  of  Bohemia  are  whatever  the  fovereign  is 
ileafed  to  exadt  from  the  Hates  of  the  kingdom,  when  they  are  annually 
iffembled  at  Prague.  They  may  perhaps  amount  to  500,0001.  a  year. 

Arms.]  The  arms  of  Bohemia  are,  argent,  a  Hon  gules,  the  tail  moved, 
md  palPed  in  faltier,  crowned,  langued,  and  armed,  or. 

History.]  The  Bohemian  nobility  ufed  to  eledt  their  own  princes, 
hough  the  empeiors  of  Germany  fometimes  impofed  a  king  upon  them, 
ind  at  length  ufurped  that  throne  themfelves.  In  the  year  1438,  Al- 
>ert  II.  of  Auflria  received  three  crowns,  Hungary,  the  Empire,’  and 
Sohemia.  '  r 

In  1414,  John  Hufs  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  two  of  the  firft  reformers, 
nd  Bohemians,  were  burnt  at  the  council  of  Conftance,  though  the  em- 
>eror  of  Germany  had  given  them  his  protedlion.  This  occafroned  an  in- 
urredhon  in  Bohemia  :  the  people  of  Prague  threw  the  emperor’s  officers 
alt  of  the  window  of  the  council-chamber;  and  the  famous  Zifca,  aflem- 
ding  an  army  of  40,000  Bohemians,  defeated  the  emperor’s  forces  in  fe¬ 
deral  engagements,  and  drove  the  imperialifts  out  of  the  kingdom.— The 
ivifions  of  the  Huflres  among  themfelves  enabled  the  emperor  to  regain 
nd  keep  pofleffion  ot  Bohemia,  though  an  attempt  was  made  to  throw  off 
he  imperial  yoke,  by  eledting,  in  the  year  1618,  a  proteftant  king  in  the 
erfon  of  the  prince  Palatine,  fon-in-law  to  James  I.  of  England.  The  mif- 
artunes  of  this  prince  are  well  known.  He  was  driven  from  Bohemia  by 
he  emperor’s  generals,  and,  being  dripped  of  his  other  dominions,  was 
arced  to  depend  on  the  court  of  England  for  a  fubfiftence.  After  a  war 
f  30  years  duration,  which  defolated  the  whole  empire,  the  Bohemians, 
nee  that  time,  have  remained  fubjedt  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 
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Situation  and  Extent. 
Miles.  •  Degrees. 


Sq.  Miles. 
36,060. 


Length  3 co  7  between  t  17  and  23  Eaft  long.  7 
Breadth  200  J  [  45  and  49  North  lar.  J 

Boundaries.]-*  |  'HAT  part  of  Hungary  which  belongs  to  the 
.  X  houfe  of  Auftria  (for  it  formerly  included  Tran- 

flvania,  Scalvonia,  Croatia,  Morlachia,  Servia,  Walachia,  and  other 

M  in  countries,) 
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countries,)  is  bounded  by  Poland,  on  the  North  ;  by  Tranfvl  vania, 
and  Walachia,  Ealt ;  by  Scalvonia,  South  ;  and  by  Auftria  and  Moravia, 
Weft. 


The  kingdom  of  Hungary  is  ufually  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower 

Hungary. 


Upper  HUNGARY,  North  of 
the  Danube. 

Chit  f  Town-. 

Prefburg,  lituate  on  the  Danube,  E. 

Ion.  17-30.  N.  lat.  48-20. 
Newhaufel,  N.  W. 

Le-'polfladt,  N.  W. 

Chremnits,  N.  W. 

Schemnits,  in  the  middle. 

Efperies,  N. 

CafchaW;  N. 

Tokay,  N.  E. 

Zormar,  N.  E. 

Unguar,  N.  E. 

Mongats,  N.  E. 

Waradin,  Great,  E. 

Segcdin,  S.  E. 

Agria,  in  the  middle. 

Pelt,  on  the  Danube,  oppolite  to Btida. 


Lower  HUNGARY,  South  of 
the  Danube. 

Chief  Towns. 

Buda,  on  the  Danube,  E.  Ion.  19- 
20.  N.  lat.  47-40. 

Gran,  on  the  Danube,  above  Buda. 

Comorra,  on  the  Danube,  in  the 
ifland  of  Schut. 

Raab,  on  the  Danube,  oppolite  to 
the  ifland  of  Schut. 

Aflenbuig,  W.  oppolite  to  the  ifland 
of  Schut. 

Weiflenburg,  or  Alba  Regalis,  fitu- 
ated  E.  of  the  lake,  called  the 
Flatten  Sea. 

Kanifba,  S.  W.  of  the  Platten 
fea. 

Five  Churches,  N.  of  the  river 
Drave. 


To  which  rnay  be  added  Temefwar,  which  had  been  confidned  as  dif- 
tiuCt  from  Hungary,  becaufe  it  was  formerly  governed  by  an  independent 
king  ;  and  it  has  icveral  times  been  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  Turks ;  but  the 
Autlrians  gaining  pofleffion  of  it,  it  was  incorporated  into  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary  in  1778.  The  province  of  Temefwar  is  94  miles  long,  and  67 
broad,  containing  about  3850  fquare  miles ;  it  has  been  divided  into  four 
diflridts,  Cfadar,  Temefwar,  Werfehez,  and  Lugos.  Temefwar,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  town,  is  fituated  E.  ton.  22-15.  N.  lat.  45-54. 

Air,  soil.,  and  produce. 1  The  air,  and  confequently  the  climate 
of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Hungary,  is  found  to  be  unhealthful,  owing  to 
its  numerous  lakes,  ftagnated  waters,  and  marflies  ;  but  the  northern  parts 
being  mountainous  and  barren,  the  air  is  fweet  and  wholefomc.  No 
country  in  the  world  can  boait  a  richer  foil  than  that  plain  which  extends 
300  miles  from  Preiburg  to  Belgrade,  and  produces  corn,  grafs,  efculent 
plants,  tobacco,  faffron,  afparagus,  melons,  hops,  pulfe,  millet,  buck¬ 
wheat,  delicious  wine,  fruits  or  various  kinds,  peaches,  muberry-trees, 
chefnuts,  and  wood  :  corn  is  in  fuch  plenty,  that  it  lelis  for  one  fixth  part 
of  its  price  in  England. 

Rivers.  }  Thel'e  are  the  Danube,  Drave,  Save,  Teydfe,  Merifh,  and 
the  Temes. 

Water.]  Hungary  contains  feveral  lakes,  particularly,  four  among 
the  Carpathian  mountains  of  conlulerable  extent,  and  abounding  with  fifh. 
The  Hungarian  baths  and  mineral  waters  are  efteemed  the  moft  fovereign 
of  any  in  Europe ;  but  their  magnificent  buildings,  raifed  by  the  Turks 
when  in  pofleffion  ot  the  country,  particulaily  thofe  of  Buda,  are  fuffered 
to  go  to  decay. 

Mountains.] 
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Mountains.]  The  Carpathian  mountains  which  divide  Hungary  from 
Poland  on  the  north,  are  the  chief  in  Hungary,  though  many  detached 
mountains  are  found  in  the  country.  Their  tops  arei  generally  covered 
with  wood,  and  on  their  fides  grow  the  richcft  grapes  in  the  world. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  Hungary  is  remarkably  well  (locked  with 
both.  It  abounds  not  only  with  gold  and  diver  mines,  but  with  plenty 
of  excellent  copper,  vitiiol,  iron,  orpiment,  quickfilver,  chryfocolla,  and 
lerra  (igillata.  Before  Hungary  became  the  feat  of  dedru£tive  wars  be¬ 
tween  Turks  and  Chridians,  or  fell  under  the  power  of  the  houfeof  Au¬ 
dria,  thofe  mines  were  turn  idled  with  proper  works  and  workmen,  and  pro¬ 
duced  vaft  revenues  to  the  native  princes.  The  Hungarian  gold  and  diver 
employ  mint-houfes  not  only  in  Hungary,  but  in  Germany,  and  the 
continenr  of  Europe  ;  but  all  thofe  mines  are  now  greatly  diminidted  in 
their  value,  their  works  being  deftroyed  or  demolidied ;  foine  of  them 
however  dill  fubdd,  to  the  great  emolument  of  the  natives. 

Vegetable  and  animal  productions.]  Hungary  is  remarkable 
for  a  fine  breed  of  horfes,  generally  inoui'e-colou.red,  and  highly  edeemed 
by  military  officers,  lb  that  great  numbers  of  them  are  exported.  There 
is  a  remarkable  breed  of  large  rams  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Piefburg. 
Its  other  vegetable  and  animal  produ&ions  are  in  general  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  Germany,  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  Hungarian 
wines,  however,  particularly  Tokay,  are  preferable  to  thofe  of  any  other 
country,  at  lead  in  Europe. 

Population,  inhabitants,  man-?  It  was  late  before  the  nor- 
NEKS,  customs,  and  DIVERSIONS.  J  them  barbarians  drove  the 
Romans  out  of  Hungary  ;  and  fome  of  the  defcendants  of  their  legionary 
forces  are  dill  to  be  didinguidied  in  the  inland  parts,  by  their  fpeaking 
Latin.  Be  that  as  it  will,  before  the  Turks  got  podclfion  of  Condanti- 
nople,  we  have  reafon  to  think,  that  Hungary  was  one  of  the  mod 
populous  and  powerful  kingdoms  of  Europe;  and  if  the  houfe  of  Audria 
fhould  give  the  proper  encouragement  to  the  inhabitants  to  repair  their 
works  and  clear  their  fens,  it  might  become  fo  again  in  about  a  century 
hence.  Both  Hungaries  at  prefent,  exclufive  of  Tranfylvania  ahd  Croatia, 
are  thought  to  contain  about  two  millions  and  a  half  of  inhabitants. 
The  Hungarians  have  manners  peculiar  to  themfelves.  They  pique 
themfdves  on  being  defeended  from  thofe  heroes,  who  formed  the  bul¬ 
wark  of  Chridendom  againd  the  infidels.  In  their  perfons  they  are  well 
made.  Their  fur  caps,  their  clofe-bodied  coats,  girded  by  a  fall),  and 
their  cloak  or  mantle,  which  is  fo  contrived  as  to  "buckle  under  the  arm, 
fo  that  the  right  hand  may  be  always  at  liberty,  give  them  an  air  of 
military  dignity.  The  men  (hare  their  beards,  but  preferve  their  whilkers 
on  their  upper  lips.  Their  ufual  arms  are  a  broad  fword,  and  a  kind  of 
pole-ax,  befides  their  fire-arms.  The  ladies  arc  reckoned  handfomer 
than  thofeof  Audria,  and  their  fable  drefs  with  deeves  lfraighr  to  their  arms, 
[and  their  days  fallened  before  with  gold,  pearl,  op  diamond  little  buttons, 
are  well  known  to  the  French  and  Englilh  ladies.  Both  men  and  women, 
(in  what  they  call  the  mine-towns,  wear  fur,  and  even  dieep-(kin  dredes. 
The  inns  upon  the  roads  are  mod  miferable  hovels,  and  even  thofe  fel- 
dom  to  be  met  with.  The  hogs,  which  yield  the  chief  animal  food  for 
their  peafants,  and  their  poultry,  live  in  the  fame  apartment  with  their 
owners.  The  gout  and  the  fever,  owing  to  the  unwholefomenefs  of  the 
air,  are  the  predominant  difeafes  in  Hungary,  The  natives  in  general 
are  indolent,  and  leave  trade  and  manufadures  to  the  Greeks  and  other 
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ftrangers  fettled  in  their  country,  the  flatnefs  of  which  renders  travelling 
commodious,  either  by  land  or  water.  The  diverfions  of  the  inhabitants 
are  of  the  warlike  and  athletic  kind.  They  are  in  general  a  brave  and 
magnanimous  people.  Their  aticeilors,  even  fince  the  beginning  of  the 
prel'ent  century,  were  fo  jealous  of  their  liberties,  that  rather  than  be 
tyranifed  over  b.y  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  they  often  put  themfelves  under 
the  protedlion  of  the  Ottoman  court ;  but  their  fidelity  to  the  late  emprefs- 
queen,  notwithftanding  the  provocations  they  received  from  her  houfe, 
will  be  always  remembered  to  their  honour. 

The  inhabitants  of  Temefwar,  a  province  lately  incorporated  into  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary,  are  computed  at  about  450,000.  There  are  in  this 
country  many  faraous,  or  gypfies,  fuppofed  to  be  real  defeendants  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  They  are  faid  to  referable  the  ancient  Egyptiants  in 
their  features,  in  their  propenfity  to  melancholy,  and  in  many  of  their 
manners  and  cufloms  ;  and  it  is  aliened,  that  the  lafeivious  dances  of  Ifis, 
the  worlliip  of  onions,  many  famous  Egyptian  fuperfiitions  and  fpecifics, 
and  the  Egyptian  method  of  hatching  eggs  by  means  of  dung,  are  Hill  in 
ufe  among  the  female  gypfies  in  Temefwar. 

Religion.]  The  eltablilhed  religion  of  the  Hungarians  is  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic,  though  the  major  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  proteftants, 
or  Greeks ;  and  they  now  enjoy  the  full  exercite  of  their  religious  li¬ 
berties. 

ARchbishopricks  and  bishopricks.]  The  archbifliopricks  are  Pref- 
burg.  Gran,  and  Colocza.  The  bilhopricks  are,  Great  Waradin,  Agria, 
Vefprin,  Raab,  and  Five  Churches. 

Language.]  As  the  Hungarians  are  mixed  with  Germans,  Sclavo- 
nians,  and  Walachians,  they  have  a  variety  of  dialedts,  and  one  of  them 
is  faid  to  approch  near  the  Hebrew.  The  better  and  the  middlemoft 
rank  fpeak  German,  and  almoft  all  even  of  the  common  people  fpeak 
Latin,  either  pure  or  barbarous,  fo  that  the  Latin  may  be  faid  to  be  here 
Hill  a  living  language. 

Universities.]  In  the  univerfities  (if  they  can  properly  be  fo 
called)  of  Firnan,  Euda,  Raab,  and  Cafchaw,  are  profelfors  of  the  fevera! 
arts  and  feienees  who  ufed  generally  to  be  Jefuits  ;  fo  that  the  Luthe¬ 
rans  and  Calvinifts,  who  artf  more  numerous  than  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
Hungary,  go  to  the  German  and  other  univerfities. 

Antiquities  and  curiosiites,  )  The  artificial  curiofites  of  this 
natural  and  artificial.  5  country  confifts  of  its  bridges, 
baths,  and  mines.  The  bridge  of  Elfeck,  built  over  the  Danube,  and 
D  ave,  is,  properly  fpeaking,  a  continuation  of  bridges,  five  miles  in 
length,  fortified  with  towers  at  certain  diftances.  It  was  an  important  pafs 
during  the  wars  between  the  Turks  and  Hungarians.  A  bridge  of  boats 
runs  over  the  Danube,  half  a  mile  long,  between  Buda  and  Peft ;  and 
about  twenty  Hungarian  miles  diftant  from  Belgrade  are  the  remains  of  a 
bridge  eretted  by  the  Romans,  judged  to  be  the  moll  magnificent  of  any 
in  the  world.  The  baths  and  mines  here  have  nothing  to  diflinguifii  them 
from  the  like  works  in  other  countries. 

One  of  the  molt  remarkable  natural  curiofities  of  Hungary,  is  a  cavern 
in  a  mountain  near  Szelitze  ;  the  aperture  of  this  cavern,  which  fronts  the 
fouth,  is  eighteen  fathoms  high,  and  eight 'broad  ;  its  fubterraneous  paf* 
fages  confift  entirely  of  folid  rock,  ftretching  away  farther  fouth  than  has 
yet  been  difeovered  ;  as  far  as  it  is  practicable  to  go,  the  height  is  found 
to  be  50  fathoms,  and  the  breadth  26.  Many  other  wonderful  particulars 
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are  related  of  this  cavern,  which  is  an  article  in  natural  philofophy. 
Aftonifhing  rocks  are  common  in  Hungary,  andfome  of  its  churches  are 
of  admirable  archite&ure. 

i  Cities,  towns,  forts,  and  other  )  Thefe  are  greatly  decayed 
t  edifices,  public  and  private.  $  from  their  ancient  magnifi¬ 
cence,  but  many  o{  the.  fortifications  are  fiill  very  ftrong,  and  kept  in 
good  order.  Prefburg  is  fortified.  In  it  the  Hungarian  regalia  were  kept, 
but  were  lately  removed  to  Vienna.  The  crown  was  fent,  in  the  year  1000, 
by  pope  Sylvefterll  .to  Stephen,  king  of  Hungary,  and  was  made  after 
that  of  the  Greek  emperors ;  it  is  of  folid  gold,  weighing  nine  marks  and 
three  ounces,  ornamented  with  53  iapphires,  50  rubies,  one  large  emerald, 
nud  338  pearls.  Belides  thefe  hones  are  the  images  of  the  apoftles  and 
the  patriarchs.  The  pope  added  to  this  crown  a  lilver  patriarchal  crofs, 
which  was  afterwards  inferted  in  the  arms  of  Hungary.  At  the  ceremony 
of  the  coronation  a  biihop  carries  it  before  the  king.  From  the  crofs  is 
derived  the  title  of  Apoftolic  King  ;  the  ufe  of  which  was  renewed  under 
the  reign  of  the  emprefs-queen  Maria  Therefa.  The  fceptre  and  the 
globe  of  the  kingdom  are  Arabian  gold ;  the  mantle,  which  is  of  fine  lin¬ 
en,  is  the  work  of  Gifele,  fpoufe  of  St.  Stephen,  who  embroidered  in  gold 
the  image  of  Jefus  Chrilb  crucified,  and  many  other  images  of  the  patri¬ 
archs  and  apoftles,  with  a  number  of  infcriptions.  The  fword  is  two- 
edged,  and  round  at  the  point.  Buda,  formerly  the  capital  of  Hungary, 
retains  little  of  its  ancient  magnificence,  but  its  ftrength  and  fortifications ; 
and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  Peft,  which  lies  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
Danube.  Raab  is  likewife  a  ftrong  city,  as  arc  Gran  and  Comorra. 
Tokay  has  been  already  mentioned  for  the  excellency  of  its  wines. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  After  having  mentioned  the 
natural  produce  ot  the  country,  it  is  fufticient  to  fay,  that  the  chief  ma¬ 
nufactures  and  exports  of  the  natives  confift  of  metals,  drugs,  and  fait. 

Constitution  and  government.]  The  Hungarians  diilike  the 
term  of  Queen,  and  even  called  their  late  l'overeign  king  Therefa.  Their 
government  preferves  the  remains  of  many  checks  upon  the  regal  power. 
They  have  a  diet  or  parliament ;  a  Hungary-office,  which  refembles  our 
chancery,  and  which  refides  at  Vienna ;  as  the  ftadtholder’s  council, 
which  comes  pretty  near  the  Britifh  privy-council,  but  as  a  municipal 
jurifdidfiou,  does  at  Prefburg.  Every  royal  town  has  its  fenate;  and  the 
Gefpan  chafts  rcfemble  our  juftices  of  the  peace.  Befides  this  they  have 
an  exchequer  and  nine  chambers,  and  other  fubordinate  courts. 

Mil  itary  strength.]  The  king  can  bring  into  the  field,  at  any 
time,  50,000  Hungarians  in  their  own  country,  but  feldom  draws  out  of 
it  above  10,000  ;  thefe  are  generally  light-horfe,  and  well  known  to  mo¬ 
dern  times  by  the  name  of  Huflars.  They  are  not  near  fo  large  as  the 
German  horfe  ;  and  therefore  the  Huflars  A  nd  upon  their  fhort  ftirrups 
when  they  ftrike.  Their  expedition  and  alertnefs  have  been  found  fo 
ferviceable  in  war,  that  the  greateft  powers  in  Europe  have  troops  that  go 
by  the  fame  name.  Their  foot  are  called  Heydukes,  and  wear  feathers 
in  their  caps,  according  to  the  number  of  enemies  they  pretended  to  have 
killed  ;  both  horfe  and  foot  are  an  excellent  militia,  very  good  at  a  pur- 
iuit,  or  ravaging  and  plundering  a  country,  but  not  equal  to  regular  troops 
in  a  pitched  battle. 

Coins.]  Hungary  was  formerly  remarkable  for  its  coinage,  and  there 
are  ftill  extant,  in  the  cabinet  of  the  curious,  a  complete  ferics  of  coins 
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of  their  former  kings.  More  Greek  and  Roman  medals  have  been  dif- 
covered  'in  this  country  than  perhaps  in  any  other  in  Europe. 

Arms.]  The  emperor,  as  king  of  Hungary,  for  armorial  enfigns, 
Lears  quarterly,  barwile,  argent  and  gules,  of  eight  pieces. 

History.]  The  H  uns,  after  fubduing  this  country  in  the  middle  of 
the  third  century,  communicated  their  name  to  it,  being  then  part  ot  the 
ancient  Pannonia.  They  were  fu  cceed.  d  by  the  furious  Goths;  the 
Goths  were  expelled  by  the  Lombards  ;  they  by  the  Avari;  and  the  Sciavi 
were  p’anted  in  their  (read  in  the  beginning  of  the  Qth  century.  At  the 
dole  of  it,  the  Anittours  emigrated  from  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  and 
took  pofTeflion  of  the  country.  Hungary  was  formerly  an  affenib  age  of 
different  dates,  and  the  fir  it  who  affumed  the  title  of  king,  was  Stephen, 
in  the  year  597,  when  he  embraced  Chriftianity,  In  his  reign  the  form 
of  government  was  eflabliffied,  and  the  crown  to  be  dedive.  About  the 
year  1310,  king  Charles  Robert  afeended  the  throne,  and  fubdued  Bul¬ 
garia,  Servia,  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  Sclavonia,  and  many  other  provinces  ; 
but  many  of  thofe  cbnquefls  were  afterwards  reduced  by  the  Venetians, 
Turks,  and  other  powers.  In  the  13th  century,  Huniadcs,  who  was 
guardian  to  the  infant  king  Ladillaus,  bravely  repulfed  the  Turks,  when 
they  invaded  Hungary  ;  and  upon  the  death  of  Ladillaus,  the  Hungarians, 
in  14.28,  railed  Matthias  Corvinus,  foil  of  Huniades,  to  their  throne. 
JUwis,  king  of  Hungary,  in  1526,  was  killed  in  a  battle,  fighting  againft 
Solyman,  emperor  of  the  Turks.  This  battle  had  almoll  proved  fatal  to 
HutigaYv  ;  but  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  brother  to  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  having  married  the  filler  of  Lewis,  he  claimed  the  title  of  Hungary,  in 
which  he  fucceeded,  with  fame  difficulty,  and  that  kingdom  has  ever 
fincc  belonged  to  the  houfe  of  Aullria,  though  by  its  conllitution  its 
crown  ought  to  be  eledlive.  For  the  reft  of  the  Hungarian  hiftory,  fee 
Germany. 


TRANSYLVANIA,  SCLAVONIA,  CROATIA, 
and  HUNGARIAN  DALMATIA. 

I  HAVE  thrown  thofe  countries  under  one  divifion,  for  feveral  reafons, 
and  particularly  becaufe  we  have  no  account  fufficiently  exadf  of  their 
extent  and  boundaries.  The  belf  account  of  them  is  as  follows  :  T ran* 
sylvan  ia  belongs  to  i Fie  houfe  of  Aullria,  and  is  bounded  on  the  North 
by  the  Carpathian  mountains,  which  divide  it  from  Poland  ;  on  the  Eaft 
by  Moldavia  and  Walachia  ;  on  the  South  by  Walachia  :  and  on  the  Well 
by  Upper  and  Lower  Hungary.  It  lies  between  22  and  25  degrees  of 
eaft  longitude,  and  45  and  48  of  north  latitude.  Its  length  is  extended 
about  r8o,  and  its  breadth  120  miles ;  and  contains  nearly  14,400  fquarc 
miles,  but  it  is  furrounded  on  all  (ides  by  hign  mountains.  Its  produce, 
vegetables,  and  animals,  are  almoft  the  fame  with  thole  of  Hungary.  The 
air  is  wholefi.mc  and  temperate  ;  but  their  wine,  though  good,  is  not  equal 
to  the  Hungarian.  Its  chief  city  is  Hcrmaniladt,  and  its  interior  govern- 
mens  fti’l  partakes  greatly  of  the  ancient  feudal  fyllem,  being  compofed 
of  many  independent  Hates  and  princes.  They  owe  not  much  more  than 
a  nominal  fuhjedfion  to  the  Auftrians,  who  leave  them  in  poffeffi  n  of  mod 
of  their  privileges.  Papifts,  Lutherans  Calvinilb,  Socinians,  Arians, 
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Greeks,  Mahometans,  and  other  fedtaries,  here  enjoy  their  feveral  religi¬ 
ons.  Tranfylvania  is  thought  to  add  but  little  to  the  Auftrian  revenue, 
though  it  exports  fotne  mitals  and  fait  to  Hungary.  The  other  large 
places  are  Sagefwar,  Millenback,  and  Newmark.  All  forts  of  provilions 
are  very  cheap,  and  excellent  in  their  kinds.  Hermanltadt  is  a  large, 
ftrong,  and  well-built  city,  as  are  Claufenburg  and  Weifl'enbuig.  The 
feat  of  government  is  at  Hermanltadt,  and  the  governor  is  alliited  hv  a 
council  made  up  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  Calvinilts,  and  Lutherans.  The 
diet,  or  parliament,  mcers  by  fummons,  and  ieccives  the  commands  of 
the  fove reign,  to  whom  of  late  they  have  been  more  devoted  than  formerly. 
They  have  a  liberty  of  making  remon (trances  and  reprefentations  in  cafe 
of  grievances. 

Tranfylvania  is  part  of  the  ancient  Daria,  the  inhabitants  of  which  long 
employed  the  Roman  arms  before  they  could  be  fubdued.  It  was  over¬ 
run  by  the  Goths,  on  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  then  by  the 
Huns.  Their  defendants  retain  the  fame  military  character.  The  po¬ 
pulation  of  the  country  is  not  afeertained ;  but  if  the  Tranfylvanians  can 
bring  to  the  field,  as  has  been  alferted,  30,000  troops,  the  whole  number 
of  inhabitants  mud  be  confiderable.  At  prefent  its  military  force  is  rt- 
duced  to  fix  regiments  of  1  500  men  each  ;  but  it  is  well  known,  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  laft  two  wars,  in  which  the  houfe  of  Auilria  was  engaged,  the 
Tranfylvanians  did  great  fervice.  Hermanltadt  is  its  only  bilhoprick  ; 
and  the  Tranfylvanians  at  prefent  l'eem  to  trouble  themfelves  little  either 
about  learning  or  religion,  though  the  Roman  catholic  is  the  eltablilhcd 
church.  Stephen  I.  king  of  Hungary,  introduced  Chriftianity  there  about 
the  year  icoo,  and  it  was  afterwards  governed  by  an  Hungarian  vaivod, 
or  viceroy.  The  various  revolutions  in  their  government  prove  their  im¬ 
patience  under  flavery  ;  and  though  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz  in  1699  gave 
the  fovereignty  of  Tranfylvania,  as  alfo  of  Sclavonia,  to  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  yet  the  natives  enjoy  what  we  may  call  a  loyal  ariftocracy,  which 
their  fovereigns  do  not  think  proper  to  invade.  In  Oflober,  1784,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  real  or  fe;gned  oppreffions  of  the  nobility,  near  16,000  al- 
fembled  and  committed  great  depredations  on  thofe  whole  eondu£t  had 
been  relented.  Several  had  their  palaces  burnt,  and  were  gljdtoefcapc 
with  their  lives.  The  revolters  were  difappointed  in  their  attempt  on 
Claufenburg ;  and  afterwards  offered  to  leparate,  and  go  home  in  peace, 
on  the  terms  of  a  general  pardon,  better  treatment  from  the  nobility,  and  a 
freedom  from  vaflalage.  In  the  prefent  liruation  of  the  Auftrians,  lenient 
terms  have  been  granted  to  them,  and  with  the  punilhment  of  a  few,  the 
infurreriion  is  fuppreffed, 

Sclavonia  lies  between  the  1 6th  and  23d  degrees  of  eaft  longitude, 
and  the45th  and  47th  of  north  latitude.  It  is  thought  to  be  about  200 
miles  in  length,  and  60  in  breadth,  and  contains  about  1 0,000  fquaVe 
miles.  It  is  bounded  by  the  Drave  on  the  North,  by  the  Danube  on  the 
Eaft,  by  the  Save  on  the  South,  and  by  Kiria  in  Auflria  on  the  Weft. 
The  realon  why  Hungary,  Tranfylvania,  Sclavonia,  and  the  other  na¬ 
tion?,  fubjeft  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria  in  thofe  parts,  contain  a  furprifing 
variety  ol  people,  differing  in  name,  language,  and  manners,  is  becaufe 
liberty  here  made  its  laft  ftand  againft  the  Roman  arms,  which  by  degrees 
forced  the  remains  of  the  different  nations  they  had  conquered  into  thofe 
quarters.  The  thicknefs  of  the  woods,  the  rapidity  of  the  rivers,  and  the 
ftrength  of  the  country,  favoured  their  refiftance;  and  their  descendants, 
poljvithftanding  the  power  of  the  Turks,  the  Auftrians,  the  Hungarians, 
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and  the  Poles,  ftill  retain  the  fame  fpirlt  of  independency.  Without 
minding  the  arrangements  made  by  the  fovereigns  of  Europe,  they  are 
quiet  under  the  government  that  leaves  them  moft  at  liberty.  That  they 
are  generous  as  well  as  brave,  appears  from  their  attachment  to  the  houfe 
of  Auftria,  vvhich,  rill  the  laft  two  wars,  never  was  fenlible  of  iheir  value 
and  valour  ;  infomuch  that  it  is  well  known,  that  they  preferred  the  prag¬ 
matic  fandlion,  and  kept  the  imperial  crown  in  that  family.  The  Scla- 
vonians  formerly  gave  io  much  work  to  the  Roman  arms,  that  it  is 
thought  the  word  Jlave  took  its  origin  from  them,  on  account  of  the 
great  numbers  of  them  who  were  carried  into  bondage,  fo  late  as  the  reign 
of  Charlemagne.  Though  Sclavonia  yields  neither  in  beauty  nor  fertility 
to  Hungary  and  Tranfylvania,  yet  the  ravages  of  war  are  flill  viiible  in 
the  face  of  the  country,  which  lies  in  a  great  meafure  unimproved.  The 
Sclavonians,  from  their  ignorance,  perhaps,  are  zealous  Roman  Catholics, 
though  Greeks  and  Jews  are  tolerated.  Here  we  meet  with  two  bifhop- 
ricks ;  that  of  Pofega,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  Zagrab, 
which  lies  on  the  Drave;  but  we  know  of  no  univerfities.  Efleckisa 
large  and  ftrong  town,  remarkable,  as  before  noticed,  for  a  wooden 
bridge  over  the  Drave,  and  adjoining  marflies,  five  miles  long,  and  fifteen 
paces  broad,  built  by  the  Turks.  Waradin  and  Peterwaradin  are  places 
noted  in  the  wars  between  the  Auftrians  and  Turks.  The  inhabitants  are 
compofed  of  Servians,  Radzians,  Croats,  Walachians,  Germans,  Hunga¬ 
rians,  and  a  vaft  number  of  other,  people,  whofe  names  were  never  known 
even  to  the  Auftrians  themfelves,  but  from  the  military  mufter-rolis, 
when  they  poured  their. troops  into  the  field  during  the  two  laft  wars.  In 
1746,  Sclavonia  was,  united  to  Hungary,  and  the  fiates  fend  reprefentatives 
to  the  diet  of  Hungary. 

Croatia  Ires  between  the  15th  and  17th  degrees  of  eaft  longitude,’ 
pnd  the  45th  and  47th  of  north  latitude.  It  is  80  miles  in  length,  and  70 
in  breadth,  and  about  2500  fquare  miles.  The  manners,  government, 
religion,  language,  and  cuftoms  of  the  Croats,  are  finfijar  to  thofe  of  the 
Sclavonians  and  Tranfyl.vanians,  who  are  their  neighbours.  They  are 
excellent  irregular  troops,  and  as  fuch  are  famed  in  modern  hiftory,  under 
the  name  of  Pandours,  and  various  other  defignations.  The  truth  is,  the 
houfe  of  Auftna  finds  its  intereft  in  fuffering  them  and  the  neigbouring 
natious  to  live  in  their  own  manner.  I  heir  towns  are  blended  with  each 
other,  there  fcarcely  being  any  diftin&ion  of  boundaries.  Carolftadt  is  a 
place  ,  of  fome  note,  but  Zagrab  (already  mentioned)  is  the  capital  of 
Croatia.  All  the.fovereignty  excrcifed  over  them  by  the  Auftrians  feem3 
to  confift  in  the. military  arrangements  for  bringing  them  occafionally  into 
the  field.  A  viceroy  prefides  over  Croatia,  jointly  with  Sclavonia,  and 

Hungarian  Dalmatia  :  this  lies  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Adriatic  fea, 
and  confifts  of  five  diftridfs,  in  which  the  moft  remarkable  places  are  the 
two  following  :  Segna,  which  is  4  royal  free  town,  fortified  both  by  na¬ 
ture  and  art,  and  is  fituated  near  the  fea,  in  a  bleak,  mountainous,  and 
barren  foil.  The  bifiiop  of  this  place  is  a  fuffragan  to  the  archbifhop  of 
Spalatro.  Here  are  twelve  churches,  and  two  convents.  The  governor 
re  (ides  in  the  old  palace,  called  the  Royal  Caftle.  2.  Ottofchatz,  a  fron¬ 
tier  fortification  on  the  river  Gatzka.  That  part  of  the  fort  refs  where  the 
governor,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  garrifon  refide,  is  furrounded  with 
a  wall,  and  fome  towers ;  but  the  reft  of  the  buildings,  which  are  mean, 
are  eretfted  on  piles  in  the  water ;  fo  that  one  neighbour  cannot  vifit  an¬ 
other  without  a  boat. 
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NearSegna  dwell  the  Ufcocs,  a  people  who,  being  galled  by  oppreflion, 
efcaped  out  of  Dalmatia,  from  whence  they  obtained  the  name  of  Ufcocs, 
from  the  word  Scoco,  which  lignifies  a  defer  ter.  They  are  alio  called 
fpringers,  or  leapers,  from  the  agility  with  which  they  leap  rather  than 
walk,  along  this  rugged  and  mountainous  country.  Some  of  them  live  in 
fcattered  houfes,  and  others  in  large,  villages.  They  are  a  rough,  favage 
people,  large  bodied,  courageous,  and  given  to  rapine ;  but  their  vifible 
employment  is  grazing.  They  ufe  the  Walachian  language,  and  in  their 
religious  fentiments  and  mode  of  worfhip  approach  neareft  to  the  Greek 
church  ;  but  forne  of  them  are  Roman  Catholics. 

A  part  of  Wallachia  belongs  alfo  to  the  Auftrians,  as  well  as  to  the 
Turks,  which  lies  to  the  ealt  of  Tranfylvania,  and  its  principal  towns 
are  Tregonitz,  Buchareft,  and  Severin. 


POLAND,  including  LITHUANIA. 

Situation  and  Extent. 

Miles.  Degrees. 

Length  700  1  hpt.vppn  C  1 6  and  34  eaft  longitude. 

Breadth  680  J  \  46  and  57  north  latitude. 

Boundaries.]!^  E  FO  RE  the  late  extraordinary  partition  of  this 
il  country,  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  with  the  great- 
duchy  of  Lithuania  annexed  (anciently  called  Sarmatia),  was  bounded  on 
the  North  by  Livonia,  Mufcovv,  and  the  Baltic  fea  ;  on  the  Eaft  by 
Mufcovy  ;  on  the  South  by  Hungary,  Turkey,  and  Little  Tartary ;  oil 
the  Weft  by  Germany  :  and  had  the  form  of  its  government  been  as  per¬ 
fect  as  its  fituation  was  compadt,  it  might  have  been  one  of  the  mod 
powerful  kingdoms  in  the  univerfe.  Its  grand  divifions  were. 
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Poland. 


Proteftants. 
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jedt  to  Ruflia. 

Lithuania, 

Podolia, 
Volhinia, 
Great  Poland, 
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f  Great  part  of  this  dif- 
310  Wilna  <  tridt  is  now  polfeffed 
4.  by  Ruflia. 

1 30  Kaminieck 
150  Lucko 
180  Gnefna 

185  Lemburg'l  Now  chiefly  fubjedt 
1 30  Cracow  J  to  Auftria. 

97  Breflici 


90 

98 


Warsaw 
Rafiem 


fE.  long.  21-5. 
\N.  lat.  53-15. 


i04jElbing  ^Nowfubjeft  to  Pruflia. 
42  Bielh 


Total —  226,414 

Dantzic,  Thorn,  and  Elbing,  in  Pruflia  Royal,  are  ftyled  free  cities,  and  were  under 
the  protection  of  Poland  ;  the  two  laft  were  feized  by  the  late  king  of  Pruflia,  and 
mod  of  the  privileges  of  the  fir  ft. 
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Name.]  Jt  is  generally  thought!  that  Poland  takes  its  name  from  Polu, 
or  Pole,  a  Sclavonian  word  lignifying  a  country  fit  for  hunting,  for  which 
none  was  formerly  more  proper,  on  account  of  its  plains,  woods,  wild 
beafis,  and  game  of  every  kind. 

Climate-.]  The  air  of  Poland  is  fuch  as  may  be  expefted  from  lo  ex- 
tenlive  but  levdl  a  climate.  In  the  north  pans  it  is  cold,  but  healthy. 
The  Carpathian  mountains,  which  feparate  Poland  from  Hungary,  are 
covered  with  evtrlafting  1'novv,  which  has  been  knQwn  to  fall  in  the  midft 
cf  i'ummer.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  climate  of  Poland  is  temperate, 
and  far  from  being  fo  unieitled,  either  in  winter  or  fu miner,  as  might  be 
fug  poled  from  fo  northerly  a  fituation,  but  the  air  is  rather  infalubrious 
by  reafim  of  the  numerous  Woods  and  morafies. 

Sotl,  produce,  AND  waters.]  Poland  is  in  general  a  level  country, 
aud  the  foil  is  fertile  in  corn,  as  appears  from  the  vatf  quantities  that  are 
fern  from  thence  down  the  Viflu’a,  to  Dantzic,  and  which  are  bought  up 
by  the.  Dutch,  and  other  nations.  The  paibures  of  Poland,  cfpecially  in 
Podolia,  are  rich  beyond  exprefion  ;  and  it  is  faid  one  can  hardly  fee  the 
cattle  that  graze  in  the  meadows.  Heieare  mines  ot  lilver,  copper,  iron, 
fait,  and  coals;  Lithuania  abounds  in  iron  ochre,  black  agate,  feveral 
foccies  of  coppdr  and  iron  pyrites;  and  red  and  grey  granite;  falfe  piecious 
Hones.,  and  marine  putrefactions.  The  interior  parts  of  Poland  contain 
fmreils,  which  furnifii  timber  in  fuch  great  quantities,  that  it  is  employed 
in  houfe-building,  inlbead  of  bricks,  ilone,  and  tiles.  Various  kinds  of 
fruits  and  herbs,  and  lome  grapes,  are  produced  in  Poland,  and  are  ex¬ 
cellent  when  they  meet  with  culture,  but  their  wine  leldom  or  never 
comes  to  perteclion.  Poland  produces  various  kinds  of  clays  fit  for  pip  s 
and  earthen  ware.  The  water  of  many  fprings  is  boiled  into  Lit.  The 
virtues  pf  a  fpring,  in  the  palatinate  of  Cracow,  which  increales  and  de- 
creafes  with  the  moon,  are  laid  to  be  wonderful  for  the  prefervation  of 
life;  and  it  is  reported,  that  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  commonly  live 
to  roo,  and  fomc  of  them  to  130  years  of  age*  This  fpring  is  inflamma¬ 
ble,  and  by  applying  a  torch  to  it,  it  flames  like  the  fubtleft  fpirit  oif 
wine.  The  flame  however  dances  on  the  furface,  without  heating  the 
water;  and  if  negR-fted  to  be  cxtinguilhed,  which  it  may  eaiily  be,  it 
communicates  itfelf,  by  fubterraneous  conduits,  to  the  loots  of  trees,  in 
a  neighbouring  wood,  which  it  conlumes ;  and  about  35  )ears  a8°» 
flames  are  Lid  to  have  lulled  for  three  years,  before  they  could  be  entirely 
Ottinguifhed. 

Rivers.]  The  chief  rivers  of  Poland  are,  the  Viftula  or  Weyfel,  the 
Neiiler,  Nriper  or  Boritlhenes,  tire  Bog,  and  the  Dvina. 

Lakes.]  The  ch  ef  of  the  few  hikes  contained  in  Poland,  is  Gopto, 
in  the  palatinate  of  Byzefly  ;  and  Birals,  or  the  White  Lake,  which  is 
laid  to  dye  thole  who  wafli  in  it  of  a  1  war  thy  complexion. 

Vegetable  and  animal  f  The  vegetable  productions  of  Poland 
productions  $  have  been  already  mentioned  under  the 

article  of  soil,  though  fome  are  peculiar  to  iifelf,  .particularly  a  kind  of 
manna  (if  it  can  he  called  a  vegetable),  which  in  May  and  June  the  in¬ 
habitants  fweep  into  lieves  with  (he  dew,  and  it  ferves  for  food  dielled  va¬ 
rious  ways.  A  great  quantity  of  yellow  amber  is  ftiquently  dug  up  in 
Lithuania,  in  pieecs  large  as  a  man’s  flit,  fuppofed  to  be  the  p rod u 61  ion 

of  a  refinous  pine.  •  _  _ 

The  fore  lbs  of  Watfovia  or  Mafovia  contain  plenty  of  un,  or  buffaloes, 
tvh  fe  fiefli  the  Poles  powder,  and  elletem  it  an  excellent  difli.  Hoi  f  5, 

wolves. 
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Wolves,  boars,  the  glouton,  lynx,  elks,  and  deer,  all  of  them  wild,  are 
Common  in  thte  Polifli  forefts  ;  and  there  is  a  i'pccies  of  wild  hoifts  and 
affes,  and  wild  oxen,  that  the  nobility  of  the  Ukraine,  as  Well  as  natives, 
are  fond  of.  A  kind  of  wolf,  re  fe  mb  ling  a  hart,  with  (puts  on  bis  belly 
and  legs,  is  found  here,  and  affords  the  belt  furs  in  the  country  ;  but  the 
elk,  which  is  common  in  Poland  as  Well  as  in  Ibme  other  northern 
countries,  is  a  very  exaraordinary  animal.  The  fleffi  of  the  Polifli  elk 
forms  the  moft  delicious  pa1 1  of  the  greateft  fe  tils.  His  body  is  of  the 
deer  make,  but  much  thicker  and  longer,  the  legs  high  :  the  feet  broad 
and  cloven,  the  horns  Luge,  rough,  and  broad,  like  a  wild  goat’s.  Natu- 
ralifls  have  <  bfervrd,  that  upon  differing  an  elk,  there  was  found  in  its 
head  Tome  large  flies,  with  its  brains almMt  eaten  away  ;  and  it  is  an  ob- 
lervation  fufliciently  atteflcd,  that  in  the  large  woods  and  wilderncfles  of 
the  North,  this  poor  animal  is  attacked,  towards  the  winter  chiefly,  by  a 
larger  fort  of  flies,  that,  through  its  ears,  attempt  to  take  up  their  winter 
quarters  in  its  head.  This  perfecution  is  thought  to  affedt  the  elk  with 
the  falling  ficknefs,  by  which  means  it  is  taken,  which  would  otherwife 
prove  no  eafy  matter. 

Poland  produces  a  creature  called  bohac  ;  it  refemblcs  a  gntnea-pig, 
but  feems  to  be  of  the  beaver  kind.  They  aie  noted  for  digging  holts  in 
the  ground,  which  they  enter  in  Oftober,  and  do  not  come  our,  except 
occasionally  for  food,  till  April;  they  have  feparate  apartments  for  their 
provifions,  lodgings,  and  their  dead  ;  they  live  together  by  loor  iz  in  a 
herd.  We  do  not  perceive  that  Poland  contains  any  fpeciesof  birds  Pe¬ 
culiar  toitfeif;  only  we  are  told  that  the  quails  there  have  green  legs, 
and  that  their  flefli  is  reckoned  to  be  umvholefome.  Lithuania  is  rich  in 
ornithology  ;  among  the  birds  of  prey  are  the  eagle  and  vulture.  1  he 
remizt  or  little  fpecics  of  titmoufe,  is  Irequently  found  in  thefe  parts,  fa¬ 
mous  for  the  wondrous  ftrudture  of  its  pendent  nett,  formed  in  the  fliape  of 
a  long  purfe  with  amazing  art. 

Population,  inhabitants,  manners,  )  From  what  has  been  faid 
customs,  and  diversions.  £  of  the  extent  of  Poland,  it 

is  impoffible  to  form  an  eflitpate  of  the  number  of  its  inhabitants ;  they 
undoubtedly,  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  were  very  numerous ; 
but  they  are  fo  little  known,  even  at  prefenr,  that  numbers  of  them,  in 
remoter  parts,  continue  ftill  to  be  heathens,  or  have  very  imperfedt  no¬ 
tions  of  Chriftianity.  Some  have  fuppol'cd  Poland  and  Lithuania  to  con¬ 
tain  14, coo, coo  of  inhabitants:  and  when  we  coniider  that  the  Poles 
have  no  colonies,  and  fometimes  have  enjoined  peace  for  many  years  to¬ 
gether,  and  that  no  fewer  than  2,ooo,oco  of  Jews  arc  faid  to  inhabit  there, 
perhaps  tl>is  calculation  is  not  exaggerated.  But  fince  the  partition  and 
difmemberment  of  the  kingdom  the  number  is  only  9,000,000,  of  which 
600,000  are  Jevys,  the  provinces  taken  by  Rtiffia  are  the  larged,  by 
Auftria  the  moft  populous,  and  by  Pruflia  the  mod:  commercial.  The 
Ruffian  contain  1,500,000;  the  Auftrian  2,500,000;  and  the  Pruflian 
about  860,000  ;  amounting  to  about  5,000,000  of  fouls  (eparated  from  their 
apeient  kingdom. 

The  Poles,  in  their  perfons,  make  a  noble  appearance  ;  their  complex¬ 
ion  is  fair,  attd  their  flinpes  are  well  proportioned.  They  ate  brave,  ho¬ 
ned,-  and  hofpitable ;  and  their  women  lprightly,  yet  model!,  and  fub- 
miffive  to  their  hufbands.  Their  diverfions  are  warlike  and  manly  ; 
vaulting,  dancing,  and  riding  the  great  horfe,  hunting,  touting,  bull  and 
bear  bating.  They  ufually  travel  on  horfeback :  a  Pplilh  gentleman 
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will  not  travel  a  ftone’s  throw  without  his  horfe  ;  and  they  are  fo  hardy, 
that  they  will  ileep  upon  the  ground,  without  any  bed  or  covering,  in 
troll  and  fnow.  The  Poles  never  live  above  flairs,  and  their  apartments 
are  not  united  ;  the  kitchen  is  on  one  fide,  the  liable  on  another,  the 
dwelling  houfe  on  the  third,  and  the  gate  in  the  front.  They  content 
themfelves  with  a  few  fmall  beds,  and  if  any  lodge  at  their  houfes,  they 
mull  carry  their  bedding  with  them.  When  they  fit  down  to  dinner  or 
fupper,  they  have  their  trumpets  and  other  nuific  playing,  and  a  number 
of  gentlemen  to  wait  on  them  at  table,  all  ferving  with  the  moil  profound 
refpedt ;  for  the  nobles  who  are  poor,  frequently  find  themfelves  under 
the  neceffity  of  ferving  them  that  are  rich  :  but  their  patron  ufually 
treats  them  with  civility,  and  permits  the  eldeil  to  eat  with  him  at  his  table, 
with  his  cap  off ;  and  every  one  of  them  has  his  pcafant  boy  to  wait  on 
him,  maintained  by  the  mailer  of  the  family.  At  an  entertainment,  the 
poles  lay  neither  knives,  forks,  nor  fpoons,  but  every  gueit  brings  them 
with  him;  and  they  no  fooner  fit  down  to  dinner  than  all  the  doors  are 
fhut,  and  not  opened  till  the  company  return  home.  It  is  ufual  for  a 
nobleman  to  give  his  fervant  part  of  his  meat,  which  he  eats  as  he  ilands 
behind  him  ;  and  to  let  him  drink  out  of  the  fame  cup  with  himfelf :  but  ‘ 
this  is  the  lcfs  extraordinary,  if  it  be  confidered  that  thefe  fervants  are 
cfieemed  his  equals.  Bumpers  are  in  firuch  fafhion,  both  here  and  in. 
E.uffia  ;  nor  will  they  eafily  excufe  any  per fon  from  pledging  them.  It 
would  exceed  the  bounds  of  this  work  to  defcrifce  the  grandeur  and  equi¬ 
pages  of  the  Popifii  nobility  :  and  the  reader  may  figure  to  himfelf  an  idea 
of  all  that  is  faltidious,  ceremonious,  expeofive,  and  fhewy  in  life,  to  have 
any  conception  of  their  way  of  living.  They  carry  the  pomp  of  their 
attendance  when  they  appear  abroad,  even  to  ridicule  ;  for  it  is  not  un- 
ufual  to  fee  the  lady  of  a  Poliili  granclee,  befides.a  coach  and  fix,  with  a 
great  number  of  fervants,  attended  by  an  old  gentleman-ufher,  an  old 
gentlewoman  for  her  governante,  and  a  dwarf  of  each  fex  to  hold  up  her 
train  :  and  if  it  be  night,  her  coac.h  is  .unrounded  by  a  great  number  of 
flambeaux.  The  figure  of  their  pomp,  however,  is  proportioned  to  their 
eilates  ;  but  each  perfon  goes  as  far  as  his  income  can  afford. 

The  Poles  are  divided  into  nobles,  clergy,  citizens,  and  peafants :  the 
peafams  are  divided  into  two  forts,  thole  of  the  crown  and  tnofe  belong¬ 
ing  to  individuals.  Though  Poland  has  its  princes,  counts,  and  barons, 
yet  the  whole  body  of  the  nobility  are  naturally  onalevel,  except  the 
difference  that  arifes  from  the  public  polls  they  enjoy.  Hencejdl  who 
are  of  noble  birth  call  one  another  brothers .  They  do  not  value  titles  of 
honour,  but  think  a  gentleman  of  Poland  is  the  highetf  appollation  they 
can  enjoy,.  They  have  many  confiderable  privileges ;  and  indeed  the 
boafted  Polifh  liberty  is  properly  limited  to  them  alone,  paitly  by  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  former  kings,  but  more  generally  from  ancient  cui'rom  and 
preTcription.  They  have  a  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  tenants  and 
vaffals,  pay  no  taxes,  are  fubjedl  to  none  but  the  king,  may  chule  whom 
they  will  for  their  king,  and  lay  him  under  what  restraints  they  pleafe  by 
the  fail  a  pimventa  ;  and  none  but  they,  and  the  burghers  of  lbme  particu¬ 
lar  towns,  can  purchafe  lands.  In  iliort,  they  are  almoff  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent,  enjoying  many  other  privileges  entirely  incompatible-  with  a 
well  regulated  ftate  ;  but  if  they  engage  in  trade,  they  tortei r  their  no¬ 
bility.  Thele  great  privileges  make  the  Polifh  gentry  powerful  :  many'ot 
them  have  large  territories,  and,  as  we  have  laid,  with  a  deipotic  power  over 
their  tenants,  whom  they  call  their  fubjefts,  and  transfer  or  alfign  over' 
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with  the  lands,  cattle,  and  furniture.  Until  Calimir  the  Great,  the  lord 
could  put  his  peafant  to  death  with  impunity,  and  when  the  latter  had 
no  children,  confidered  h’imfelf  as  the  heir,  and  feifed  all  his  effects.  In 
1347,  Calimir  prefcribed  a  fine  for  the  murder  of  a  peafant,  and  enacted, 
that  in  cafe  of  his  deceafe  without  ifl'ue,  his  next  heir  fhould  inherit.  But 
thefe  and  other  regulations  have  proved  ineffectual  againft  the  power  and 
tyranny  of  the  nobles,  and  have  been  either  abrogated  or  eluded.  Some 
of  them  have  ellates  of  from  five  to  thirty  leagues  in  extent,  and  are  alio 
hereditary  fovercigns  of  cities,  with  which  the  king  has  no  concern.  One 
of  their  nobles  poffeffes  above  4000  towns  and  villages.  Some  of  them 
can  raife  8  or  10,000  men.  The  houfe  of  a  nobleman  is  a  fecure  afyltun 
for  perfons  who  have  committed  any  crime ;  for  none  muff;  prefume  to 
take  them  from  thence  by  force.  They  have  their  horfe  and  toot  guards, 
which  are  upon  duty  day  and  night  be/ore  their  palaces  and  in  their  anti¬ 
chambers,  and  march  before  them  when  they  go  abroad.  They  make  an 
extraordinary  figure  when  they  come  to  the  diet,  fome  of  them  having 
5000  guards  and  attendants ;  and  their  debates  in  the  lenate  are  often  de¬ 
termined  by  the  fword.  When  great  men  have  fuits  at  law,  the  diet  or 
other  tribunals  decide  them:  yet  the  execution  of  the  fentence  muff:  be 
left  to  the  longeft  fword,  for  the  juftice  of  the  kingdom  is  commonly  too 
weak  for  the  grandees.  Sometimes  they  raife  5  or  6000  men  of  a  fide, 
plunder  and  burn  one  another's  cities,  and  befiege  caffles  and  forts ;  for 
they  think  it  below  them  to  fubmit  to  the  fentence  of  judges,  without  a 
field-battle.  As  to  the  peafants,  they  are  born  flaves,  and  have  no  no¬ 
tion  of  liberty.  If  one  lord  kills  the  peafant  of  another,  he  is  not  capi¬ 
tally  convicted,  but  only  obliged  to  make  reparation  by  another  peafant 
equal  in  value.  A  nobleman  who  is  defirous  of  cultivating  a  piece  of 
land,  builds  a  little  wooden  houfe,  in  which  he  fettles  a  peafant  and  his  fa¬ 
mily,  giving  him  a  cow,  two  horfes,  a  certain  number  of  geefe,  hens,  &c. 
and  as  much  corn  as  is  fufficient  to  maintain  him  the  firfi:  year,  and  to  im¬ 
prove  for  his  own  future  fubfiftcnce  and  the  advantage  of  his  lord. 

The  peafants  having  no  property,  all  their  acquititions  ferve  only  to 
enrich  their  mafter.  They  are  indifpenfably  obliged  to  cultivate  the 
earth;  thev  are  incapable  of  entering  upon  any  condition  of  Jite  that 
might  procure  them  freedom,  without  the  permiffion  of  their  lords  ;  and 
they  are  expofed  to  the  difmal,  and  frequently  fatal  effects  of  the  caprice, 
cruelty,  and  barbarity  of  their  tyrannical  matters,  who  opprels  them  with 
impunity  ;  and  having  the  power  of  life  ar$3  property  in  their  hands,  too 
often  abufe  it  in  the  mo&  grofs  and  wanton  manner,  their  wives  and, 
daughters  being  expofed  to  the  moft  brutal  treatment.  One  bleffing 
however,  attends  the  wretched  fituation  of  the  Potifh  peafants,  whicn  is 
their  infenfibility  Born  llavcs,  and  accuftomed  from  their  infancy  to 
havdfliips,  and  fevere  labour,  the  generality  of  them  fcarcely  entertain  an 
idea  of  better  circumftances  and  more  liberty.  They  regard  their 
mafiers  as  a  fuperior  order  of  beings,  and  hardly  ever  repine  at  their  fe¬ 
vere  lot.  Cheerful  and  contented  with  their  condition,  they  are  ready. 
Upon  every  occafion,  to  facrifice  themfelvcs  and  their  families  for  their 
mafter,  efpecialiy  if  the  latter  takes  care  to  feed  them  well.  Moft  of 
them  feem  to  think  that  a  man  can  never  be  very  wretched  while  he  has 
any  thing  toeat.  I  have  been  the  more  circumftantional  in  deferibing  the 
manners  and  prefent  ftate  of  the  Poles  as  they  bear  a  near  refemblance, 
in  many  particulars,  to  thofe  of  Europe  in  general  during  the  feudal 
ages ;  but  their  tyranny  over  their  tenants  and  vaft  ds  ieem  to  be  car- 
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lied  to  a  much  greater  height.  Lately  indeed  a  few  nobles  of  enlight¬ 
ened  underbandings,  have  ventured  to  give  liberty  to  their  vaflals.  The 
fil'd  who  granted  this  freedom,  was  Zamoifki,  formerly  great  chancellor, 
who,  in  1760,  enfranchifed  fix  villages  in  the  palatinate  of  Mafovia,  and  ai- 
terwards  on  all  his  edates.  T  he  event  hath  fhewed  the  pojeX  to  be  no 
lei's  judicious  than  humane  ;  friendly  to  the  noble’s  own  interefts  as  well 
as  the  happinefs  of  the  peafants,  for  it  appears,  that  in  the  didriXs  in 
which  the  new  arrangement  hath  been  introduced,  the  population  of  the 
villages  is  conliderably  increaied,  and  the  revenues  of  their  eftates  aug¬ 
mented  in  a  triple  proportion.  Prince  Staniflaus,  nephew  of  the  king  of 
Poland,  hath  very  lately  enfranchifed  fourvillages  near  Warfaw,  and  hath 
not  only  emancipated  his  peafants,  from  flaverv,  but  condefeends  to  direX 
their  atfaiis.  So  that  better  times  in  that  dillrelled  country  may  be 
expeXcd. 

Dress.]  Tite  drefs  of  the  Poles  is  pretty  fingular.  They  cut  the  hair 
ef  their  heads  fhort,  and  fltave  their  beaids,  leaving  only  largr  whifkers. 
They  wear  a  veil  which  reaches  down  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and  a 
kind  of  gown  over  it  lined  with  fur  and  girded  with  a  fafli,  but  the  fleeves 
lit  as  dole  to  their  arms  as  a  waillcoat.  Their  breeches  are  wide,  and  make 
but  one  piece  with  their  dockings.  They  wear  a  fur  cap  or  bonnet ; 
their  fliirts  are  without  collar  or  wriftbands,  and  they  wear  neither  flock 
iior  neckcloth.  Indead  cf  fhoes,  they  wear  Tmkcy  leather  boots,  with 
thin  foies,  and  deep  iron  heels  bent  like  a  half  moon.  They  carry  a  pole¬ 
ax,  and  fabre  or  cutlafs,  by  their  Idles.  When  they  appear  on  horfe- 
back.  they  wear  over  all  a  diort  cloak,  which  is  commonly  covered  with 
furs  both  within  and  without.  The  people  of  the  bed  quality  wear  fables, 
and  others  the  lkins  of  tygers,  leopards,  &c.  Some  of  them  have  fifty 
iuits  of  cloaths,  all  as  rich  as  poffible,  and  which  defeend  from  father  to 
fen. 

Were  it  not  for  our  own  partiality  to  flint  t  d redes,  we  mud  acknowledge 
that  of  the  Poles  to  be  piXurefque  and  majedie.  Charles  II.  of  England 
thought  of  introducing  the  Pohfli  drefs  into  his  court,  and  after  his  refto- 
ration  wore  it  for  two  years,  chiefly  for  the  encouragement  of  Enc-lidi 
broad  cloath  ;  but  difeominued  it  through  his  connexions  with  the 
French. 

The  habit  of  the  women  comes  very  near  to  that  of  the  men,  a  Ample 
Polonaife,  or  long  robe  edged  with  fur;  but  f®me  people  of  fadiion,  of 
both  fexes,  affeX  the  French  or  Englifli  mode.  As  to  the  peafants,  in 
winter  they  wear  a  fheep’s-fkin  with  the  wool  inwards,  ahd  in  fummer  a 
thick  coarfe  cloth  ;  but  as  to  linen,  they  wear  none.  Their  boots  are  the 
rinds  of  trees  wrapped  about  their  legs,  with  the  thicker  parts  to  guard 
the  foies  of  their  feet.  The  women  have  a  watchful  eye  over  their 
daughters,  and  in  the  diflriX  of  Samogitia  particularly,  make  them  wear 
little  bells  before  and  behind,  to  give  notice  where  they  are,  and  what 
they  are  doing. 

The  inns  in  this  country  are  long  dables  built  with  boards  and  covered 
with  draw,  without  furniture  or  windows;  there  is  a  chamber  at  one  end, 
but  none  can  lodge  there,  becaufe  of  flies  and  other  vermin ;  fo  that 
drangers  generally  choofe  rather  to  lodge  among  the  horfes.  Travellers 
are  obliged  to  carry  provifions  with  them  ;  and  when  foreigners  want  a 
fupply,  they  apply  to  the  lord  of  the  village,  whofonhwith  provides  them 
with  neceflaries. 

Religion.] 
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Religion]  The  number ->f  protefiants,  confiding  of  Lutherans  anti 
;Calvinifts,  in  the  republic  of  Poland,  is  very  coniidcr.ible  ;  and  whea 
thefe  are  joined  to  the  Greek  church,  the  whole  are  called  Dissidents. 
At  the  fame  time,  the  Polifh  nobility,  and  the  bulk  of  thc'nation,  are  te¬ 
nacious  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  even  to  enthufiafm.  The  treaty 
of  Oliva,  which  was  concluded  in  166c,  and  tolerated  the  diffidents,  was 
guarantied  by  the  principal  powers  in  Europe;  but  has  fince  been  fo  far 
difregarded  by  the  Poles,  that,  about  the  year  1724,  they  made  a  public 
malfacre,  under  the  fan&ion  of  law,  of  the  proreftants  at  Thorn,  for  which 
no  fatisfadlion  has  been  as  yet  obtained.  The  fame  may  be  Lid  of  the 
other  numerous  provilions  made  for  the  protection  of  the  Proteflanrs,  who 
were  perfecuted,  when  Jews,  Turks,  and  Infidels  of  every  kind,  have 
oeen  tolerated  and  encouraged.  The  tnonafteries  in  Poland  are  by  fome 
writers  laid  to  be  4/C,  and  the  nunneries  117,  befides  246  femin dries  or 
:olleges,  and  3  i  abbeys.  The  clergy  arc  poiTefled  of  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  lands  and  revenues  of  the  kingdom.  The  Polifh  clergy, 
n  general,  are  illiterate  bigots,  and  the  monks  are  fome  of  the  nauti 
arofligate  of  mankind.  They  aie  often  fecn  drunk,  and  led  from  taverns, 
without  apprehending  any  difgrace  10  their  order,  or  dreading  the  cenfure 
)f  their  fuperiors,  who  require  equal  indulgence.  After  what  has  beta 
aid,  the  reader  cannot  be  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  the  vaft  f  ray  which  the 
lopilh clergy  have  had  in  Poland  at  different  periods,  noiwithfianuing  the 
reaties  and  capirulations  which  have  been  made  in  favour  of  the  proteftants 
md  the  members  of  the  Gretk  church.  Indeed,  it  has  been  chiefly  ow- 
ng  to  the  influence  and  conduct  of  the  popilh  clergy,  that  the  peafants  in 
Joland  have  been  reduced  to  fuch  a  (fate  of  wretched  flavery. 

The  principles  of  Socianifm  made  a  very  early  and  confiderable  pro. 
jrels  in  Poland.  A  tranflation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Polillt  language  was 
mblilhed  in  1572  ;  and  two  years  after,  under  the  direction  of  the  fame 
terfons,  the  catechifm,  or  confeffion  of  rite  Unitarians,  was  published  at 
Cracow.  The  abilities  and  writings  of  Socinus  greatly  contributed  to  the 
xtenfive  propagation  of  his  opinions  4  bur  though  the  Socinians  in  Poland 
tavc  been  very  numerous,  they  have  at  different  times  beeb  greatly  per- 
ccutcd.  However,  it  was  lately  refolved  between  the  republic  and  partit¬ 
ioning  powers,  that  all  diffidents  fiiould  henceforth  enjoy  the  freeexercife 
f  their  religion,  though  to  continue  excluded  from  the  diet,  the  fen  ate. 
nd  the  permanent  council.  They  are  to  have  churches,  but  without 
tells;  alio  lchools  and  feminaries  of  their  own,  and  are  capable  of  fitting 
n  the  inferior  courts  of  juflice. 

Archbishopr jcks  and  bishopricks.]  Poland  contains  two  arch- 
iHliopricks ;  Gnelna  and  Lemburg.  The  nrcbilhop  of  Gnefna,  befides 
>eing  primate,  and  during  an  inter-rcign  prince-regent  of  the  kingdom,  is 
lways  a  cardinal.  The  other  bilhops,  particularly  of  Cracow,  enjov 
great  privileges  and  immunities. 

Language.]  The  Pol  i  fb  language  is  a  dialed!  of  the  Sclavonic,  and  is 
10th  harfli  and  unharmonious,  on  account  of  the  vaft jnu tuber  of  confo¬ 
rms  it  employs,  fome  of  their  words  having  no  vowels  at  all.  The 
fithuanians  and  Livonians  have  a  language  full  of  corrupted  Latin  words  - 
mt  the  Ruffian  and  German  tongues  are  underftood  in  the  provinces  bor- 
eringon  thofe  countries. 

|  Learning  and  learned  men]  Though  Copernicus,  the  great  re- 
torcr  of  the  true  aftronomical  fyflem,  Vorftius,  and  fome  other  learned 
ten,  were  natives  of  Poland,  yet  its  foil  is  far  from  being  favourable  to 
7  learning. 
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learning.  Latin  is  fpoken,  though  incore&ly,  by  the  common  people  in 
fome  provinces.  But  the  contempt  which  the  nobility,  who  place  their 
chief  importance  in  the  privileges  of  their  rank,  have  ever  (hewn  for 
learning,  the  fervitude  of  the  lower  people,  and  the  univerfal  fuperftition 
among  all  ranks  of  men,  thefe  circumftances  have  wonderfully  retarded, 
and,  not  with  Handing  the  liberal  efforts  of  his  prefent  majefty,  ftill  conti¬ 
nue  to  retard  the  progrefs  of  letters  in  this  kingdom.  However,  of  late  a 
tafte  for  fcience  hath  fpread  itfelf  among  the  nobles,  and  begins  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  accompliffimenr. 

Universities  ]  The  univerlities  of  Poland  are  thofe  of  Cracow, 
Wilna,  and  Pofna  or  Pofen.  The  firfl  confifts  of  eleven  colleges,  and  has 
the  fuperviforfhip  of  14.  grammar-fchools  difperfed  through  the  city,  the 
number  of  ftudents,  in  1778,  amounted  to  600;  Wilna  was  under  the 
fuperintendence  of  the^Jeiuits,  but  lince  their  fuppreffion  the  king  hath 
effablifhed  a  committee  of  education,  who  appoint  profeffors,  and  diredt 
their  falavies  and  ftudies  :  that  of  Pofna  was  rather  a  Jefuits  dollege  than 
an  univerfity. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,  7  The  frequent  incurfions  of  the 
natural  and  artificial.  $  Tartars  and  other  barbarous  na¬ 
tions,  into  Poland,  probably  forced  the  women  fometimes  to  leave  their 
children  expofed  in  the  woods,  where  we  muff  fuppofe  they  were  nurfed 
by  bears  and  other  wild  beaffs,  otherwife  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  their 
fubfiftence.  It  is  certain  that  fuch  beings  have  been  found  in  the  woods 
both  of  Poland  and  Germany,  divefted  of  almofl:  all  the  properties  of  hu¬ 
manity  but  the  form.  When  taken,  they  generally  went  on  all  fours  ; 
but  it  is  faid  that  fome  of  them  have,  by  proper  management,  attained 
to  the  ufe  of  fpeech. 

The  fait  mines  of  Poland  confiff  of  wonderful  caverns,  feveral  hundred 
yards  deep,  at  the  bottom  of  which  are  many  intricate  windings  and  laby¬ 
rinths.  Out  of  thefe  are  dug  four  different  kinds  of  falts ;  one  extremely 
hard,  like  cryftal ;  another  fofter,  but  clearer ;  a  third  white,  but 
brittle  ;  thefe  are  all  brackifli,  but  the  fourth  is  forrtewhat  frefher.  Thefe 
four  kinds  are  dug  in  different  mines,  near  the  city  of  Cracow ;  on  one 
lide  of  them  is  a  ffream  of  falt-water,  and  on  the  other  one  of  freffi.  The 
revenue  arifing  from  thofe,  and  other  falt-mines,  is  very  confiderable,  and 
formed  part  of  the  royal  revenue  before  feized  by  Auftria;  the  annual 
average  profit  of  thofe  of  Wiclitzka,  eight  miles  from  Cracotv,  was  about 
98,cool.  fterling.  Out  of  fome  mines  at  Itza,  about  70  miles  north-eafl:  of 
Cracow,  are  dug  feveral  kinds  of  earth,  which  are  excellently  adapted  to 
the  potter’s  ufe,  and  fupply  all  Poland  with  earthen  ware.  Under  the 
mountains  adjoining  to  Kiow,  in  the  deferts  of  Podolia,  are  feveral  grot¬ 
tos,  where  a  great  number  of  human  bodies  are  preferved,  though  buried 
a  vaft  number  of  years  fince,  being  neither  fo  hard  nor  fo  black  as  the 
Egyptian  mummies.  Among  them  are  two  princes,  in  the  habits  they 
ufed  to  wear  .  It  is  thought  that  this  preferving  quality  is  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  foil,  which  is  dry  and  Tandy.  Poland  can  boaft  of  few  anti¬ 
quities,  as  old  Sarmatia  was  never  perfedily  known  to  the  Romans  them- 
felves.  Its  artificial  rarities  are  but  few,  the  chief  being  the  gold,  filver, 
and  enamelled  veflels,  prefented  by  the  kings  and  prelates  of  Poland,  and 
preferved  in  the  cathedral  of  Gnefna. 

Cities,  towns,  forts,  and  other  7  Warfaw  lies  on  the  Viftula, 
edifices,  public  and  private,  $  and  almoft  in  the  centre  of 
Poland.  It  is  the  royal  refidence ;  and  contains  many  magnificent  palaces 
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and  other  buildings,  befides  churches  and  convents.  It  is  faid  to 
contain  near  70,000  inhabitants,  but  a  great  number  are  foreigners.  The 
drtets  are  fpacious  but  ill  paved,  and  the  greatell  part  of  the  houfes,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  fuburbs,  are  mean  wooden  hovels.  The  city  exhibits  a 
drong  contraft  of  wealth  and  poverty,  as  doth  every  part  of  this  unhappy 
country.  It  has  little  or  no  commerce.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Cra¬ 
cow,  which  is  the  capital  (though  that  hononur  is  difputed  by  Warf.vv), 
for  we  are  told,  that  tiorwithflanding  it  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
rich  falt-mines,  and  is  laid  to  contain  fifty  churches  and  convents,  its 
commerce  is  inconfiderable.  The  city  dands  in  an  extenfive  plain  wa¬ 
tered  by  the  Vidula,  and  with  the  fuburbs  occupy  avail  fpace  ot  ground, 
but  altogether  fcarcely  contain  16,000  fouls.  It  is  furrounded  with 
high  brick  walls,  flrengthened  with  round  and  fquare  towers  in  the  ancient 
flyle  of  fortification,  and  is  garrifoned  with  600  Ruffians.  Grodno, 
though  not  the  capital,  is  the  principal  town  in  Lithuania,  but  a  large 
and  draggling  place,  containing  ruined  pafaces,  falling  houfes,  and 
wretched  hovels,  with  about  7000  inhabitants  ;  1000  of  which  are  Jews, 
and  3000  are  employed  in  new  manufactures  of  cloths,  camblets,  linen, 
cotton,  filks,  fluffs,  &c.  eftabliflied  there  by  the  king  in  1776.  He  hath 
alfo  ellablilhed  in  this  place  an  academy  of  phyfic  for  Lithuania,  in  which 
10  ftudents  are  intruded  for  phyfic,  and  20  for  furgery,  all  taught  and 
maintained  at  his  own  expence. 

Da.itzic  is  the  capital  of  Polilh  Pruffia,  and  is  famous  in  hillory  on 
mar  y  accounts,  particularly  that  of  its  being  formerly  at  the  head  of  the 
.Han  ieatic  affociation,  commonly  called  the  Hanfe-towns.  It  is  fituated 
!  on  the  Vi  It  u  la,  near  five  miles  from  the  Baltic,  and  is  a  large,  beautiful, 
populous  city  ;  its  houfes  generally  are  five  dories  high  ;  and  many  of  its 
|  dree  is  are  planted  with  chefnut-trees.  It  has  a  fine  harbour,  and  is  dill 
z  mod  eminent  commercial  city,  although  it  ftems  to  be  fomewhat  pad: 
its  meridian  glory,  which  was  probably  about  the  time  that  the  prefident 
de  Thou  wrote  his  much  edeemed  Hijloria  fuiTemporis ,  wherein,  under 
the  year  1607,  he  fo  highly  celebrates  its  commerce  and  grandeur.  It  is 
a  republic,  claiming  a  fmall  adjacent  territory  about  4o"miles  round  it, 
which  were  under  the  protection  of  the  king  and  the  republic  of  Poland. 
Its  magiitracy,  and  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants,  are  Lutherans;  al¬ 
though  the  Romanids  and  Calvinifts  be  equally  tolerated  in  it.  It  is 
rich,  and  has  26  paridies,  with  many  convents  and  hofpitals.  The  in¬ 
habitants  have  been  computed  to  amount  to  200,000  ;  but  later  compu¬ 
tations  fall  cor, liderably  ihort  of  it;  as  appears  by  its  annual  bill  of 
mortality,  exhibited  by  Dr.  Bufching,  who  tells  u%  that  in  the  year 
,1752.  there  died  but  1846  prrfons.  Its  own  fhipping  is  numerous;  but 
'the  foreign  fillips  condantly  reforting  to  it  are  more  fo,  whereof  1014  ar¬ 
rived  there  in  the  year  1752  ;  in  which  year  alfo  1288  Polilh  veffclscame 
down  the  Vidula,  chiefly  laden  with  corn,  for  its  marchlefs  granaries  ; 
■from  whence  that  grain  is  didribured  to  many  foreign  nations:  Poland 
being  judiy  deeirnd  the  greatell  magazine  of  corn  in  all  Europe,  and 
Dantzic  the  greated  port  for  diftributing  it  every  where  ;  befides  which, 
Dantzic  exports  great  quantites  of  naval  dimes,  and  vail  variety  of  other 
(articles.  Dr.  Bufching  affirms,  that  it  appears  from  ancient  records,  as 
early  as  the  year  997,  that  Dantzic  was  a  large  commercial  city,  and  not 
a  villa  ge  or  inconfiderable  town,  as  fome  pretend. 

]  The  inhabitants  of  Dantzic  have  often  changed  their  madets,  and  have 
fome  times  been  under  the  protediion  of  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  ;  buc 
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generally  have  {hewn  a  great  predilcdi.  n  for  the  kingdom  and  republic  oS 
Poland,  as  being  lei's  likely  to  rival  them  in  their  trade,  or  abridge  them 
of  their  immunities,  which  reach  even  to  the  privilege  of  coining  money. 
Though  ft, rongly  fortified,  and  poftefted  of  150  large  brafs  cannon,  it 
could  not,  through  its  fituatiqp,  Hand  a  regular  fiege,  being  furrounded 
with  eminences.  In  1734,  the  inhabitants  dil'covered  a  remarkable  at¬ 
tachment  and  fidelity  towards  Staniflaus,  king  of  Poland,  not  only  when 
his  enemies,  the  Ruffians,  were  at  their  gates,  but  even  in  poflcffion  of  the 
ciry. 

The  reafon  why  Dantzic,  Thorn,  and  Elbing,  have  enjoyed  privileges, 
both  civil  and  religious,  very  different  from  thofe  of  the  reft  of  Poland,  is, 
beeaufe  not  being  able  to  endure  the  tyranny  of  the  Teutonic  knights, 
tiny  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  Poland,  referving  to  them- 
felves  large  and  ample  privileges. 

This  city,  as  well  as  that  of  Thorn,  were  exempted  by  the  king  of 
Pruffia  from  thofe  claims  which  he  lately  made  on  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
tries  ;  notwithftmding  which,  his  late  Pruifian  Majefty,  foon  after,  thought 
proper  to  feize  on- the  territories  belonging  to  Dantzic,  under  pretence  of 
their  having  formerly  been  part  of  Poliih  Pruffia.  He  then  proceeded  to 
poilefo  himfelf  of  the  port  duties  belonging  to  that  city,  and  eretfted  4 
cuftoin-houfe  in  the  harbour,  where  he  laid  arbitrary  and  infupporrable 
duties  upon  goods  exported  or  imported.  To  complete  .the  fyftem  of  op- 
preffion,  cuftom-houfes  were  ereded  at  the  very  gates  of  Dantzic,  fo  that 
no  perfons  could  go  in  or  out  of  the  town,  without  being  fearched  in  the 
ftrideft  manner.  Such  is  the  treatment  which  the  city  of  Dantzic  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  late  king  of  Pruffia,  though  few  cities  have  ever  exifted, 
which  have  been  comprehended  in  fo  many  general  and  particular  treaties, 
and  whole  rights  and  liberties  have  been  lo  frequently  iecured,  and  gua¬ 
rantied  by  fo  many  great  powers,  and  by  fuch  a  long  and  regular  fuc- 
ceffion  of  public  adds,  as  that  of  Dantzic  has  been.  In  the  jear  1784,  is 
was  blockaded  by  his  troops,  on  various  pretences  ;  by  the  interpofition 
of  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  and  of  the  king  of  Poland,  they  were  withdrawn 
and  a  negociation  earned  on  by  deputies  at  Warfaw  ;  which  was  concluded 
on  the  7th  of  September,  by  which,  as  now  acceded  to  by  the  citizens, 
the  place  and  trade  of  the  city  are  to  be  reftjred  to  its  former  liability. 
The  city  of  Thorn  was  alfo  treated  by  the  late  king  of  Pruffia  in  the  fame 
unjuft  and  oppreffive  manner  with  that  of  Dantzic,  and  was  afterwards 
added  to  his  dominions. 

Commerce  and  MANUFAcrUK  es.]  Some  linen, and  woollen  cloths, 
and  hard  wares,  are  manufactured  in  the  interior  parts  of  Poland  ;  but 
commerce  is  entirely  confined  to  the  city  of  Dantzic,  and  their  other 
towns  on  the  Viftula  and  the  Baltic. 

Constitution  and  government.]  Whole  volumes  have  been 
written  upon  this  fubjed.  It  differs  little  from  an  ariftocracy,  hence  Po¬ 
land  hath  been  called  a  kingdom  and  commonwealth.  The  king  is  the 
head  of  the  republic,  and  is  eleded  by  the  nobility  and  clergy  in -the 
plains  of  Warfaw  They  elect  him  on  horfcback ;  and  in  cafe  there 
fliould  be  a  refradory  minority,  the  majority  has  no  control  over  them, 
but  to  cut  them  in  pieces  with  their  fibres :  but  if  the  minority  are  fuf- 
ficiently  ftrong,  a  civil  war  enfues.  Immediately  after  his  eledion,  he 
fig  us  the  pa5ia  convevta  of  the  kingdom,  by  which  he  engages  to  intro¬ 
duce  no  foreigners  into  (he  army  or  government ;  fo  that  in  lad  he  is  no 
more  than  prefident  of  the  Crime,  which  is  compofed  of  the  primate,  the 
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fWehbifhop  of  Lemburg,'  fifteen  bifftops,  and  130  laymen,  Confifli-ng  of 
the  great  officers  of  ilate,  the  Palatines  and  Caftellans. 

The  diets  of  Poland  are  ordinary  and  extraordinary:  the  former  meet 
once  in  two,  and  fometimes  three  years ;  the  latter  is  fummoned  by  the 
king,'  upon  critical  emergencies  $  but  one  diflfenting  voice  renders  all  their 
deliberations  ineffectual. 

The  Starofts  properly  are  governors  and  judges  in  particular  ffuroflies 
dr  diftrids,  though  fome  enjoy  this  title  without  any  jurifditftion  at  all. 
The  Palatines  and  Caftellam,  befides  being  fenarors,  are  lord-lieutenants 
and  deputy-lieutenants  in  their  refpedtive  palatinates. 

Previous  to  a  general  diet,  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  which  can 
fit  but  fix  weeks,  there  are  dietines,  or  provincial  diets,  held  in  different 
diftrids.  The  king  fends  th^m  letters  containing  the  heads 'of  the  bull— 
fiefs  thfit  is  to  be  heated  of  in  the  general  diet.  The  gentry  of  each  pala¬ 
tinate  may  fit  in  the  dietine,  and  chufe  nuncios  or  deputies,  to  carry 
their  refolution  to  the  grand  diet.  The  grand  diet  con liils  or  the  king, 
fenators,  and  thofe  deputies  from  provinces  and  towns,  viz.  178  for  Po¬ 
land  and  Lithuania,  and  feventy  forPiufliai ;  and  it  meets  twice  at  Warfaw 
a'fid  once  dr  Grodno,  by  turns,  lor  the  conveniency  of  the  Lithuanians,' 
who  made  it  one  of  the  articles  of  their  union  with  Poland. 

The  king  may  nominate  the  great  officers  of  hate,  but  they  are  account¬ 
able  only  to  the  fenate  ;  neither  can  he  difplace  them  when  once  appointed. 
When  he  is  abfent  frofn  Poland,  his  place  is  lu  pip  lied  by  the  archbifhop 
of  Gnefua,  and  if  that  fee  is  vdcant,  by  the  hi  (hop  of  Phfiko. 

The  ten  great  officers  of  Hate  in  Poland,  who  are  fenators,'  dre,  the 
two  great  marlha's,  one  of  Poland,  the  other  of  Lithuania  ;  the  Chancel- 
lor  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy  ;  the  vice-chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  vice-chancelior  of  the  duchy;  the  great 
rrealurer  of  the  kingdom,  aud  the  treafurer  of  the  duchy  ;  the  lub- 
rrtarflial,  of  m’arfiial  of  the  court  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  iub-m'arfhal,  or 
marfiial  of  the  court  of  the  duchy. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  this  motley  conflitution',  which  Was  new- 
rhodelled  with  almoft  every  new  king,  according  to  the  pafla  convent  a  he 
is  obliged  to  fign  ;  fo  that  nothing  can  be  Laid  of  it  with  certainty,  there 
being  lately  a  total  diffolution  of  all  order  in  Poland,  through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  fome  of  the  neighbouring  powers,  interefted  to  foment  anarchy 
?nd  Confuffon  in  the  Polifli  councils  :  and  many  of  the  firfl  nobility  do  not 
btufli  to  receive  penfions  from  foreign  coarts.  It  muff  however  be  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  in'  this  imperfect  IketCh,  we  can  difeern  the  great  out¬ 
lines  of  a  noble  and  free  government.  The  precautions  taken  to  limit 
the  king’s  power,  and  yet  inveft  him  With'  an  ample  prerogative,  are 
worthy  of  a  wile  people.  -The  inffitutions  of  the  diet  and  dietines  are 
favourable  10  public  liberty,  as  are  many  other  provifions  in  the  republic  : 
but  it  laboured  even  in  its  beft  ftate  under  incurable  diforders.  The  ex- 
ercife  of  the  vtto,  or  the  tribuhitial  negative,  that  is  veiled  in  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  diet  or  dietine,  mull  always  be  deftrudive  of  order  and  govern- 
rfienr.  It  is  founded,  however,  upon  Gothic  principles,  and  that  un¬ 
limited  jurifdidion  which  the  great  lords,  in  former  ages,  ufed  to  enjoy  all 
sver  Europe.  According  to  Mr.  Coxe,  the  privilege  in  queftion  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  period  of  the  Polilli  hiftory  antecedent  to  the  reign  of 
John  Cafimif.  It  was  under  his  adminiftration  that,  in  the  year  1652, 
,^'ben  the  diet  of  Warfaw  was  debating  upon  tranfadions  of  the  utmoft  im¬ 
portance  winch  required  a  fpeedy  determination,  that  Sidnlki,  nuncio  of 
0®  Niw 
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Uptiain  Lithuania,  cried  out,-  “  I  flop  the  proceedings.”  Having  ut¬ 
tered  thefe  words,  he  quitted  the  affembly,  and,  repairing  immediately  to 
the  chancellor,  protefted,  that  as  many  aCts  had  been  propoled  and  carried 
contrary  to  the  conftitution  of  the  republic,  if  the  diet  continued  to  lit, 
he  fliould  confider  it  as  an  infringement  of  the  laws.  The  members  were 
thunderftruck  at  a  proteft  of  this  nature,  hitherto  unknown.  Warm  de¬ 
bates  took  place  about  theptopriety  of  continuing  or  diffolving  the  diet ; 
at  length,  however,  the  venal  and  difeontented  fa&ions  who  fupported  the 
proteft,  obtained  the  majority  ;  and  the  affembly  broke  up  in  great  con- 
fufiou.  The  want  of  fubordination  in  the  executive  parts  of  the  confti- 
tution,  and  the  rendering  noblemen  independent  and  unaccountable  tor 
their  conduCV,  is  a  blemifli  which  perhaps  may  be  im pra&icable  to  remove, 
as  it  can  be  done  only  by  their  own  content.  After  all,  when  we  examine 
the  belt  accounts  of  the  prefe'nt  conftitution  of  Poland,  and  compare  them- 
with  the  ancient  hiftoryof  Great  Britain,  and  other  European  kingdoms, 
we  may  pcceive  a  wonderful  iimilarity  between  what  thefe  were  formerly, 
and  what  Poland  is  at  prefent.  This  naturally  leads  us  to  infer,  that  the 
government  of  Poland  cannot  be  otherwife  improved  than  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  which  would  render  the 
common  people  independent  on  the  nobility,  and  prevent  the  latter  from 
having  it  in  their  power  to  annoy  their  fovereign,  and  to  maintain  thole 
unequal  privileges  which  are  fo  hurtful  to  the  commnnity.  If  a  nobleman 
of  great  abilities,  and  who  happened  to  poffefs  an  extenfive  territory 
Within  the  kingdom,  fhould  be  eleCted  fovereign,  he  might,  perhaps,  by 
a  proper  ufe  of  the  prerogatives  of  difpofing  of  all  places  of  trufl  and 
profit,  and  of  ennobling  the  plebians,  which  are  already  veiled  in  tfve 
crown,  eftablifh  the  fucceffion  in  his  own  family,  and  deliver  the  Poles 
from  thofe  perpetual  convulfions  which  generally  attend  eleClive  king¬ 
doms. 

Indeed  the  partitioning  powers,  befides  difmembering  the  beft  provinces 
of  Poland,  proceeded  to  change  and  fix  the  conftitution  and  government, 
under  pretence  of  amending  it ;  confirming  all  its  de feCls,  and  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  perpetuate  the  principles  of  anarchy  and  confufion.  They  infilled 
upon  four  cardinal  laws  to  be  ratified,  which  was  at  laft  obtained.  By  the 
f.rfi  “  that  the  crown  of  Poland  fhould  be  for  ever  eleClive,  and  all  order  of 
fucceffion  pro-feribed  thus  the  exclufion  of  a  king's  fon  and  grandlon, 
.removes  the  prolpeCf  of  an  hereditary  fovereigntv,  and  entails  upon  the 
kingdom  all  the  evils  infeparable  from  an  eleClive  monarchy.  By  the 
fccontl that  foreign  candidates  to  the  throne  fhall  be  excluded,  and  for 
the  future  no  perfon  can  be  chofen  king  of  Poland,  excepting  a  native 
Pole  of  noble  origin  and  poffeffing  land  in  the  kingdom  the  houfe  of 
Saxony,  and  all  foreign  princes  who  might  be  likely  to  give  weight  to 
Poland  by  their  hereditary  dominions,  and  reftore  its  provinces  and  liber¬ 
ties,  are  let  afide.  By  the  third,  “  the  government  of  Poland  fhall  be  for 
ever  free,  independent,  and  of  a  republican  form the  liberum  veto,  and 
all  the  exorbitant  privileges  of  the  equeftrian  order  are  confirmed  in  their 
utmoft  latitude.  And  by  the  fourth ,  “  a  permanent  council  fhall  be 
eftablifbed,  in  which  the  executive  power  fhall  be  veiled  ;  and  in  thi? 
council  the  equeftrian  order,  hitherto  excluded  from  the  adminiftration  of 
affairs  in  the  interval  of  diets,  fhall  be  admitted,’’  fo  that  the  prerogatives 
of  the  crown  are  flill  farther  diminilhed  ;  but  this  change  of  the  confu¬ 
tation  was  intended  by  the  partitioning  powers  to  ferve  their  own  purpofes. 
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and  give  a  large  fcope  to  influence  and  fa&ion  over  that  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom  they  had  not  feized. 

Revenues.]  Though  the  king  of  Poland  is  flinted  in  the  political 
exercife  of  his  prerogative,  yet  his  revenue  is  fufficient  to  maintain  him 
and  his  houlhold  with  great  fplendor,  as  he  pays  no  troops,  or  officers  of 
Hate,  nor  even  his  body-guards.  The  prefent  king  had  1,000,000  and 
a  half  of  florins  fettled  upon  him  by  the  commiffion  of  ftate  ,  and  the  in¬ 
come  of  his  piedeceflbrs  generally  amounted  to  140,000!.  flerling.  The 
public  revenues  arofe  chiefly  from  the  crown-lands,  the  falt-mines  in  the 
palatinate  of  Cracow,  now'  in  Auftrian  Poland,  which  alone  amonnted  to 
nearly  ioo,oool.  flerling  :  ancient  tolls  and  cuftoms,  particularly  thofe  of 
Elbing  and  Dantzic,  the  rents  of  Marienburg,  Dirffiau,  and  Rugenhus, 
and  of  the  government  of  Cracow  and  diftridf  of  Niepoliomeicz. 

Weftern  Pruffia  was  the  greateft  lofs  to  Poland,  as  by  the  difmember- 
ment  of  that  province  the  navigation  of  the  Viflula  depends  entirely  up¬ 
on  the  king  of  Pruffia.  This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  trade  of  Poland, 
for  Pruffia  had  laid  fuch  heavy  duties  on  the  merchandife  parting  to  Dantzic, 
as  greatly  to  diminifh  the  trade  of  that  town,  and  to  transfer  a  confider- 
able  part  of  it  to  Memel  and  Koningfburgh. 


By  the  difmembermenr,  Poland  loft  near  half  her 
annual  income.  To  fupply  this  deficiency,  it 
became  neceli’ary  to  new-model  and  increafe  the 
taxes. 

In  1775,  all  the  imports  amounted  to  -  - 

The  neat  revenue  of  the  king  is 
Out  cf  which  he  only  pays  his  houfliold  cxpences, 
and  menial  lervants.  It  arifes  from  his  royal 
demefnes,  ftaroflles,  and  74,074!.  out  of  the 
(  treafury. 

Whole  revenue 

!  Dedudf  the  king’s  revenue  for  privy  purfe 


£•  fieri. 


323,012  o  o 
194,500  o  o 


443,938  o  o 
194,500  o  o 


)  For  army,  ftate  officers,  and  all  other  charges  -  249,438  o  o 

\ 

Military  strength.]  The  inpate  pride  of  the  Polifti  nobility  is 
fuch,  that  they  always  appear  in  the  field  on  horfeback  ;  and  it  is  laid 
that  Poland  can  raife  100,000,  and  Lithuania  70,000  cavalry,  and  that 
rwith  eafe  ;  but  it  mud  be  underftood  that  fervants  are  included  As  to 
-their  infantry,  they  are  generally  hired  from  Germany,  but  are  foon  dif- 
cmifled,  becaufe  they  mul!  be  maintained  by  exrraordinary  taxes,  of  whii-h 
the  Polifli  grandees  are  by  no  means  fond,.  As  ro  the  ordinary  ai  my  of 
ithe  Pales,  it  confided  ip  1778,  of  12,310  men  in  Poland,  and  7465  in 
(Lithuania,  cantoned  into  ciGwn-lands.  The  emprefs  of  Ruffia  maintains 
■in  the  country  10,000  foldiers,  and  every  garrifon  is  compofed  of  Ruffians 
and  natives-  icoo  of  the  former  are  ftationed  at  Warfaw.  Thefe  hold 
the  nobles  in  iubjeflion,  and  the  king  himfelf  is  little  more  than  a 
viceroy,  while  the  Ruffian  ambaffador  regulates  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom  under  the  direffion  of  his  court.  The  pofpolite  confifts  of 
all  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom  and  their  followers,  excepting  the 
chancellor,  and  the  (larofls  of  frontier  places  ;  and  they  may  be 
called  by  the  king  into  the  field  upon  extraordinary  occafions  ;  but  he 

N  n  3  cannot' 
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Cannot  keep  them  above  fix  weeks  in  arms,  neither  are  they  obliged  t* 
march  above  three  leagues  cut  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Poiitli  hufiars  are  the  fineft  and  ihoft  '{hewy  bodv  of  cavalry  in 
purope  ;  next  to  them  are  the  pancerns  ;  and  both  thcfe  bodies  wear  de¬ 
fensive  armour  of  coats  of  mail  and  iron  caps.  The  reft  of  their  calvary 
are  armed  with  mulkets  and  heavy  fcymetars.  After  all  that  has  been 
faid,  the  Pol, Hi  cavalry  are  extremely  inefficient  in  the  field,  for  though 
the  men  are  brave,  and  their  horfes  excellent,  they  are  ilraogers  to  ail 
difcipltnej  and  when  drawn  out,  riot.vithftanding  all  the  authority  their 
crown-general,  the;;  other  officers,  and  even  the  king  himfelf,  have  over 
them,  they  are  oppretlive  and  deftrudtive  to  the  court.  It  is  ceitsin,  not- 
wuhftanding,  that  the  Poles  may  be  rendered  excellent  troops  by  dif- 
clpline,  and  that  on  various  occaiions,  particularly  under  John  Sobieiki, 
thev  made  as  a  great  a  Scare  in  arms  a?  any  pe  iple  in  Eitrop°,  and  proved 
rhe  bulwark  of  Chriikndom  again  ft  the  ir.fi  eis.  It  did  imfluit  the  Saxon 
princes,  who  iucceeded  that  hero,  to  er.cour2ge  a  martial  iVirit  in  the 
Poles,  whom  they  perpetually  over-awed' with  their  eledl-wal  troops;  nor 
indeed  to  introduce  any  reformation  among  them,  either  civil  or  military; 
the  effects  of  which  conduct  have  been  finc'e  f.  verely  felt  in  that  country. 

OapEjts.]  The  “  order  of  the  White  Eagle”  was  firft  inflitured  by 
Uladiilaus,  in  the  vear  1-  25,  but  revived  by  •  AuguftuS  I.  In  the  year 
j  705,  to  attach  t  >  him  fome  of  the  Poliflt  nobles,  who  he  feared  were  in¬ 
clined  to  Stanifiaus  hic  competitor;  it  was  conferred  aifo.  on  the  czar 
Peter  the  Great  of  Ruffia.  The  prefect  king  inftituted  the  “  older  of 

Stanifi^ttsy*  fpon  after  his  eledjfion  to  the  crown  in  1765.  The  badge 
is  a  gold  crofs  enan  tiled  red,  and  on  the  centre  of  it  is  a  medallion  wall 
the  image  of  Sr\  Stanifiaus,  enamelled  in  proper  colours.  It  is  Worn  pen¬ 
dent  to  a  red  ribbon  edged  with  white.  The  liar  of  the  order  is  lib  er, 
r.  id  in  the  centre  is  a  cypher  of  S-  A.  R.  (Stanifiaus  Auguftus  Rex)  en¬ 
circled  «  t!i  the  motto,  “  Fremiano  ircitut.,> 

H.sronv.j  Poland  of  oid  w.<s  poffilfed  by  the  Vandals,  who  were 
afterwards  partly  espclkd  by  the  Rufs  ard  Tartars.  It  was  divided  into 
inauy  fmail  Sates  or  principalities,  each  almoft  independent  of  another, 
though  they  generally  had  lome  prince  who  was  par.-mount  over  the  reft. 
In  the  year  yco,  the  people,  through  the  oppreifi  <n  of  their  petty  chiefs, 
gave  the  fupreine  command,  under  the  title  of  duke,  to  Cracus,  the 
founder  of  the  city  of  Cracow.  His  pofterity  Piling,  in  the  vear  830,  a 
pi  af.int,  one  Piaftus,  was  elected  to  the  ducal  dignity.  Ke  lived  to  the  age 
of  120  yea-s,  an.v  his  rtign  was  fo  long  and  aufpicious,  that  every  native 
Pole  who  has  been  fince  cledfed  king  is  c  tiled  a  Piaft.  From  this  period, 
lor  foinecentuiies,  we  have  no  very  certain  records  of  the  hiftory  of  Po^ 
iar.d.  The  title  of  duke  was  retained  till  rhe  year  999,  when  Boltfiaus 
atTjmed  the  title  of  king,  and  conquered  Moravia,  Pruffia,  and  Bohemia, 
m  iking  them  tributary  to  Poland.  Eo'ellaus  II.  added  Red  Rufiia  to  Po¬ 
land,  by  marrying  rhe  heirefs  of  that  duchv,  anno  1059.  jagello,  who, 
Lo  1384,  racuit red  the  throne,  was  gr^nd-duke  of  Luthiania,  and  a -Pa¬ 
gan ;  but  on  his  being  elected  king  of  Poland,  he  not  only  became  a 
Chriftiaij,  h-.it  was  at  pains  ro  bring  over  his  fubjedts  to  that  religion. 
He  umtea  his  hereditary  dominions  ro  thofeof  Poland,  which  gave  l'uch 
influence  to  his  polleritv  over  the  hearts  of  the  Polrs,  that  the  crown  was 
’pnlcrvcd  in  his  family  until  the  male  line  became  extinct  in  Sigifmund 
A  jgullusj  in  i-'-’z.  At  this  time  two  pow  erful  competitors  appeared  for 
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fhe  crown  of  Poland.  Tnefe  were  Henry,  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  to 
.'Charles  IX.  king  of  France,  and  Maximilian  of  Aullria.  The  French 
intereit  prevailed  ;  but  Henry  had  not  been  lour  monihs  on  the  throne  of 
Poland,  when  his  brother  died,  and  he  returned  privately  to  France, 
which  kingdom  he  governed  by  the  name  of  Henry  III.  The  party  who 
had  efpoufed  Maximilian’s  interefl:  endeavoured  once  more  to  revive  his 
pretenlions ;  but  the  majority  of-the  Poles  being  defirous  tochufe  a  prince 
who  might  refide  among  them,  made  choice  of  Stephen  Batori,  prince  of 
Tranlylvania  ;  who,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  meeting  with  lame 
oppoiition  from  the  Auftrian  faction,  took  the  vvifeft  method  to  citablifli 
himfelf  on  the  throne,  by  marrying  Anne,  the  filler  of  Sigifmund  Au- 
guftus,  and  of  the  royal  houfe  of  the  Jagellons.  Stephen  produced  a 
great  change  in  fhe  military  affairs  of  the  Poles,  by  elfablilhing  a  new 
militia,  compoffid  of  the  Colfacs,  a  rough  and  barbarous  race  of  men,  on 
whom  lie  bellowed  the  Ukraine,  or  frontiers  of  his  kingdom.  Upon  his 
death,  in  1586,  the  Poles  chofe  Sigifmund,  fon  ot  John  king  of  Sweden 
'by  Catharine  li lie r  of  Sigifmund  II,  for  their  king. 

Sigifmund  was  crowned  king  of  Sweden  after  his  father’s  death  ;  but 
being  expelled,  as  we  have  alreaciy  fetn  in  the  hi flory  of  Sweden,  by  the 
Swedes,  a  long  war  enfued  between  them  and  the  Poles,  but  terminated 
an  favour  of  the  lauer.  Sigifmund  being  lecured  in  the  throne  of  Poland, 
afpired  to  that  of  Raffia  as  well  as  Sweden  ;  but,  after  long  wars, he  was 
defeated  in  both  views.  He  was  afterwards  engaged  in  a  variety  of  un- 
fuccefsful  wars  with  the  Turks  and  the  Swedes.  At  lalt  a  truce  was  con¬ 
cluded  under  the  mediation  of  France  and  England  ;  but  the  Poles  were 
forced  to  agree  that  the  Swedes  (liould  keep  Elbingy  Memel,  Branufberg, 
and  Pillau,  together  with  all  thev  had  taken  in  Livonia.  In  the  year 
1623,  Sigiimund  died,  and  UladifLus  bis  fon  fucceedcd.  This  prince  was 
fucceLful  both  againfl  the  Turks  and  the  Ruffians,  and  obliged  the 
Swedes  to  veil  ore  all  the  Polilh  dominions  they  had  taken  in  Pruffia.  His 
reign,  however,  was  unfortunate,  by  his  being  inftigated,  through  the 
avarice  of  his  great  men,  to  encroach  upon  the  privileges  of  the  Coffacs 
in  the  Ukraine.  As  the  war  which  followed,  was  carried  on  againft  the 
Coffiics  upon  ambitious  and  perfidious  principles,  the  Coffacs,  who  are 
naturally  a  brave  people,  became  defperate ;  and,  upon  the  fucceffion  of 
John  II.  brother  to  Uladiflaus,  the  Cofftc  general  Schmielinfki  defeated 
the  Poles  in  two  great  baitles,  and  at  laffi  forced  them  to  a  difhonourable 
peace.  It  appears  that,  during  the  courie  of  this  war,  the  Polifli  nobility 
behaved  as  the  worft  of  ruffians,  and  their  conduit  was  highly  condemned 
by  John  ;  but  his  nobility  difapproved  of  the  peace  he  had  concluded 
with  them.  While  the  jealoufy  hereby  occalloned  continued,  the  Ruf¬ 
fians  came  to  a  ruprure  with  the  Poles ;  and  being  joined  by  marjy  of  the 
Coffacs,  they,  in  the  year  1634,  took  Smolenfko.  This  was  followed 
with  the  taking  of  Wdna,  and  other  places  ;  and  they  committed  mod 
horrid  ravages  in  Lithuania.  Next  year,  Charles  X.  of  Sweden,  after 
over-running  Great  and  Little  Poland,  entered  into  Polifh  Pruffia,  all  the 
towns  of  which  received  him,  except  Dantzic.  The  refinance  made  by 
that  city  gave  the  Poles  time  to  re-affemble,  and  their  king,  John  Cafi- 
rnir,  who  had  fled  into  Silelia,  was  joined  by  the  Tartars,  as  well  as  the 
Poles ;  fo  that  the  Swedes,  who  were  difperfed  through  the  country, 
were  every  where  cut  in  pieces.  The  Lithuanians,  at  the  fame  time, 
difowned  the  allegiance  they  been  been  forced  to  pay  to  Charles,  who  re¬ 
sumed  to  Sweden  with  no  more  than  a  handful  of  his  army.  It  was  during 
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th:s  expedition,  that  the  Dutch  and  Englifh  protected  Dantzic,  and  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  acquired  the  tovereignry  of  Ducal  Pruffia,  which 
had  fubmitted  to  Chailes.  Thus  the  latter  loft  Poland,  of  which  he  had 
made  an  almoft  complete  conqueft.  The  treaty  of  Oliva  was  be»un  after 
the  Swedes  had  been  driven  out  of  Cracow  and  Thorn,  by  which  Royal 
Pruffia  was  reftcred  to  the  Poles.  They  were,  however,  forced  to  quit 
all  pretenfions  to  Livonia,  and  to  cede  Smolenfko,  Kiou,  and  the  duchy 
of  Siveria,  to  the  Ruffians. 

During  thofe  tranfadtions,  the  Polifh  nobility  grew  very  tneafy  with 
their  king.  Some  of  them  were  dillatisfied  with  the  conceffions  he  had 
made  to  the  Coffees,  many  of  whom  had  thrown  off  the  polifh  yoke  : 
others  taxed  him  with  want  of  capacity  ;  and  fon-e,  with  au  intention  to 
rule  by  a  mercenary  army  of  Germans.  Calimtr,  who  very  poffibly  had 
no  fuch  intentions,  and  was  fond  of  retirement  and  ftudy,  find  rg  that 
cabals  and  factions  increaftd  every  day,  and  that  he  himfelf  mieht  fall  a 
flicrifice  to  the  public  difcontent,  abdicated  his  throne,  and  died  abbot  of 
St.  Germains,  in  France,  employing  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  Latiu 
poetical  compofhions,  which  are  far  from  being  defpicable. 

The  moft  remote  defendants  of  the  a.  clent  kings  ending  in  ]ohn  Cali* 
mir,  many  foreign  candidates  prefented  themfelves  for  the  crown  of  Po¬ 
land  ;  but  the  Poles  choie  for  their  king  a  private  gentleman  of  little  in- 
tereft,  and  lefs  capacity,  one  Michael  Wtel'nowifki,  becaufe  he  was  de¬ 
fended  from  a  Pialf.  His  reign  was  difgraceful  to  Poland.  Large 
bodies  of  the  Coffees  had  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  the  Turks, 
who  conquered  all  the  provinces  of  Podolia,  and  took  Kaminieek,  till  then 
thought  impregnable.  The  greateft  pait  ot  Poland  was  then  ravaged,  and 
the  Poles  were  obliged  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  fultan.  Notwith- 
ftanding  thofe  difgraceful  events,  the  credit  of  the  Polifh  arms  was  in 
fome  meafure  maintained  by  John  Sobiefky,  the  crown-general,  a  brave 
and  atftive  commander,  who  had  given  the  Tuiks  feveral  defeats.  Mi¬ 
chael  dying  in  1673,  Sobiefki  was  chofen  king  ;  and  in  1676,  he  was  fo 
fuccefsf  ul  againft  the  infidels,  that  he  forced  them  to  remit  the  tribute 
they  had  impofed  upon  Poland  ;’but  they  kept  poffieffion  of  Kaminieek, 
In  1683,  Sobiefki,  though  he  had  not  been  well  treated  by  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  was  fo  public-fpirited  as  to  enter  into  the  league  that  was  formed 
for  the  defence  of  Chriltendom  againft  the  infidels,  and  acquired  immor¬ 
tal  honour,  by  obliging  the  Turks  to  raile  the  liege  ot  Vienna,  acd 
making  a  terrible  (laughter  of  the  enemy  ;  for  all  which  glorious  fervices, 
and  driving  the  Turks  out  of  Hungary,  he  was  ungratefully  requited  by 
the  emperor  Leopold. 

Sobiefki  returning  to  Poland,  continued  the  war  aga'nft  the  Turks,  but 
unfortunately  quarrelled  with  the  fenaie,  who  fufpecied  that  he  wanted 
to  make  the  crown  hereditary  in  his  family.  He  died,  after  a  glorious 
reign,  in  1696. 

Poland  fell  into  great  diftraftions  upon  Sobiefki ’s  death.  Many  con¬ 
federacies  were  formed,  hut  all  parties  leemed  inclined  to  exclude  the 
Sobiefki  family.  In  the  mean  while,  Poland  was  iniulted  by  the  Tartars, 
and  her  crowm  was  in  a  manner  put  up  ro  fale.  The  prince  of  Conti,  of 
the  blood  royal  of  France  was  the  moft  liberal  bidder  ;  but  w’hile  he 
thought  the  election  almoft  fine,  he  was  dilappointed  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  queen-dowager,  in  favour  of  her  younger  fon  prince  Alexander  So¬ 
biefki,  for  which  file  uras  driven  from  Warfaw  to  Dantzick.  All  of  a  hid¬ 
den,  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  ftarted  up  as  a  candidate,  and  after  a 
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fham  tleCfion,  being  proclaimed  by  the  bifhop  of  Cujavia,  he  took  pof- 
feflion  of  Cracow  with  a  Saxon  army,  and  actually  was  crowned  in  that 
city  in  1697.  The  prince  of  Conti  made  leveral  unfuccefsful  efforts  to 
re-eftablifh  his  intereft,  and  pretended  that  he  had  been  actually  chofen  ; 
but  lie  was  afterwards  obliged  to  return  to  France,  and  the  other  powers 
of  Europe  feemed  to  acquiefce  in  the  election  of  Auguftus.  The  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  was  driven  from  the  throne,  by  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 

(who  procured  the  advancement  of  Staniilaus)  and  afterwards  reftored  by 
the  Czar,  Peter  the  Great,  has  been  already  related  in  the  hiftory  of 
Sweden.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1712  that  Auguftus  was  fully  confirmed 
on  the  throne,  which  he  held  upon  precarious  and  difagreeable  terms. 

The  Poles  were  naturally  attached  to  Staniilaus,  and  were  perpetually 
forming  confpiracies  and  plots  againft  Auguftus,  who  was  obliged  to  main¬ 
tain  his  authority  by  means  of  his  Saxon  guards  and  regiments.  In  1725, 
his  natural  fon  prince  Maurice,  afterwards  the  iamous  count  Saxe,  was 
chofen  duke  of  Courland  ;  but  Auguftus  was  not  able  to  maintain  him  in 
that  dignity  againft  the  power  of  Ruflia  and  the  jealoufy  of  the  Poles. 
Auguftus  died,  after  nn  unquiet  reign,  in  1733,  having  done  all  he  could 
to  infure  the  l'ucceflion  of  Poland  to  his  ion  Auguftus  II.  (or  as  he  is 
Called  by  fome  III.)  This  occalioned  a  war  in  which  theFrench  king 
maintained  the  intereft  of  his  father-in  law  Staniilaus,  who  was  actually 
re-eleCted  to  the  throne  by  a  conftderable  party,  of  which  the  prince 
primate  was  the  head.  But  Auguftus,  entering  Poland  with  a  powerful 
army  of  Saxons  and  Ruffians,  compelled  his  rival  to  retreat  into  Dantzic, 
from  whence  he  efcaped  with  great  difficulty  into  France.  I  have,  in  the 
hiftory  of  Germany,  mentioned  the  war  between  Auguftus  II.  as  eleCtor 
of  Saxony,  or  rather  as  the  ally  of  Ruffia  and  Auftria,  ami  his  late 
Pruffian  majefty.  It  is  fufticient  to  fay,  that  though  Auguftus  was  a 
mild,  moderate  prince,  and  did  every  thing  to  fatisfy  the  Poles,  he  never 
could  gain  their  hearts ;  and  all  he  obtained  from  them  was  merely  ihel- 
ter,  whdn  his  Pruffian  majefty  drove  him  from  his  capital  and  electorate. 
Auguftus  died  at  Dreiden,  in  1763,  upon  which  count  Stantiflaus  Poniatow- 
Iki  was  chofen  king,  by  the  name  of  Staniilaus  Auguftus ;  though  is  is  faid 
that  the  election  was  conducted  irregularly,  and  that  he  obtained  the  crown 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia.  He  is  a  man  of  abi¬ 
lities  and  addrefs,  but,  from  various  concurring  cattles,  be  has  had  the  un» 
happinefs  to  fee  Poland,  during  his  reign,  a  feene  of  defolation  and  calamity. 

In  1766,  two  Poli  i'll  gentlemen  prefented  a  petition  to  the  king,  in  the 
name  of  all  the  Proteftant  nobility,  and  in  behalf  alfo  of  the  members  of 
the  Greek  church,  wherein  they  demanded  to  be  re-inftated  in  their 
ancient  rights  and  privileges,  and  to  be  placed  upon  the  fame  footing  in 
every  refpeCt  with  the  Roman  catholic  fubjeCfs  of  the  kingdom.  “  The 
difference  of  lentiments  upon  fome  points  of  religion  among  Chriflians,” 
faid  they  in  their  petiion,  “  ought  not  to  enter  into  any  confideration 
with  regard  to  the  employments  of  the  ftatc.  The  different  fects  of 
Chriftians,  although  they  differ  in  opinion  among  themfelves  with  re¬ 
fpeCt  to  fome  points  of  doCtjine,  agree  all  in  one  point,  that  of  being 
faithful  to  their  fovereign,  and  obedient  to  his  orders :  all  the  Chriftian 
courts  are  convinced  of  this  truth  ;  and  therefore,  having  always  this  prin¬ 
ciple  in  view,  and  without  having  any  regard  to  the  religion  they  profefs, 
Chritlian  princes  ought  only  to  leek  after  thofe  whofe  merit  and  talents 
make  them  capable  ot  ferving  their  country  properly.”  The  king  gave 
no  anfwer  at  this  time  to  the  petitiqn  of  the  diffideats ;  but  the  matter 
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jyas  referred  to  the  diet  which  was  held  the  following  year,  when  the 
roinifters  of  the  court  of  Ruffia,  of  London,  ot  Berlin,  and  of  Copen¬ 
hagen,  fupported  their  pretenfions.  The  diet  appeared  to  treat  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  diffidents  with  great  moderation,  which  gave  fome  Batter- 
ino-  expeditions  that  the  affair  would  be  happily  terminated.  But  the 
intrigues  of  the  king  of  Pruffia  appear  to  have  prevented  this :  for  that 
ptincc,  though  he  openly  propelled  to  be  a  zealous  defender  of  the  caufe 
.of  the  diffidents,  yet  it  was  manifeft  from  the  event,  that  his  great  aim 
was  to  promote  the  views  of  his  own  ambition.  The  intervention  of  the 
Ruffians  in  the  affairs  of  Poland  alfo  gave  a  great  difguff  to  all  parties  in  the 
kin-dom.  The  whole  nation  run  into  confederacies  formed  in  difihnT 
provinces  ;  the  popifh  clergy  were  adfive  in  oppofing  the  caufe  of  the  dif- 
ftdents ;  and  this  unfortunate  country  became  the  theatre  of  the  molt 
cruel  and  complicated  of  all  wars;  partly  civil,  partly  religious,  3nd 
partly  foreign.  The  confulion,  devaluation,  and  civil  war,  continued  in 
Poland  during  the  years  1769,  1770,  and  >  771,  whereby  the  whole  face 
of  the  country  was  ahnofl  deftroyed  ;  many  cf  the  principal  popifii  families 
retired  imo  f.  reign  ftates  with  their  effects;  and  had  it  not  been  for?,  body 
of  Ruffian  troops  which  added  as  guards  to  t  licking  at  Warfavv,  that  .uy  had 
likewile  exhibted  a  feene  of  plunder  and  maffacre.  To  thefe  cor  plicated 
evils  were  added,  in  the  year  1770,  that  molt  dreadful  fcourge  the  pefti- 
lence,  wh;ch  fpread  from  the  frontiers  of  Turkey  to  the  adjoining  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Podolia,  Volhini and  the  Ukraine;  and  in  theie  provinces  it 
is  fa  id  to  have  fwept  off  250,000  of  the  people.  Meanwhile,  fome  of  the 
Polifh  confederates  interceded  with  the  Turks  to  a  Hi  ft  them  againft  their 
powerful  opprefTors ;  and  a  war  enfutd  between  the  Ruffians  and  the-^ 
Turks  on  account  of  Poland.  But  it  has  been  obferved,  that  the  condudt 
of  the  Grand  Signior  and  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  towards  ihediltreffed  Poles, 
were  lb  idly  juft  and  honourable,  and  the  very  reverie  of  that  of  their 
Chritlian,  Catholic,  and  Apoftolic  neighbours  *. 


*  In  1764,  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia  tranfmitted  to  the  court  of  Warfavv  an  adl  of  re¬ 
nunciation,  fiorned  with  her  own  hard  and  foiled  with  the  feal  of  the  empire,  where¬ 
in  flie  declares,  “  That  fhe  did  by  no  means  arrogate  either  to  herfclf,  her  heirs  and 
Siieceffors  or  to  her  empire,  any  right  or  claim  to  the  diftridls  or  territories,  which 
were  actually  In  poffelfion,  or  fubjedt  to  the  authority  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  or 
great-duchy  of  Lithuania  ;  hut  that,  on  the  contrary,  her  faid  majefiy  would  guaran¬ 
tee  to  the  faid  kingdom  of  Poland  and  duchy  of  Lithuania,  all  the  immunities,  lands, 
territories,*  and  dittridls,  which  the  faid  kingdom  and  duchy  ought  by  right  to  pof- 
fels  or  did  now  a&ually  poffefs ;  and  would  at  all  times,  and  for  ever,  maintain  them 
in  the  full  and  free  enjoyment  thereof,  againft  the  attempts  of  all  and  every  one  who 
fhould  at  any  time,  or  on  any  pretext,  endeavour  to  difpoffefs  them  of  the  fame.” 
In  the  fame  year  did  the  king  of  Pruffia  fign,  with  his  own  hand,  an  aeft,  wherein  he 
declared,  “  that  he  had  no  claims,  formed  no  pretenfions  on  Poland,  or  any  part 
thereof  :  that  he  renounced  all  claims,  on  that  kingdom,  either  as  king  of  Pruffia, 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  or  duke  of  Pomerania.”  in  the  fame  inftrument  he  guarani 
tees,  in  the  moft  folemn  manner,  the  territories  and  rights  of  Poland  againft  every 
power  whatever.  1  he  emprefs-queen  of  Hungary,  fo  late  as  the  month  of  January 
1771,  wrote  a  letter  with  her  own  hand  to  the  king  of  Poland,  in  which  fne  g;ave 
him  the  ftrongeft  affurances,  “  That  her  friend'fliip  for  him  and  the  republic  was  firm 
and  unalterable  :  that  the  motion  of  her  troops  ought  not  to  alarm  him  :  that  fhe  had 
never  enetrtained  a  thought  of  feizing  any  part  of  his  dominions,  nor  -would  even 
fuffer  any  other  power  to  do  it.”  From  which,  according  to  the  political  creed  of 
princes,  we  may  infer,  that  to  guarantee  the  rights,  liberties,  and  revenues  of  a  ftate, 
means  to  annihilate  thofe  iiberties,  feize  upon  thofe  rights,  and  appropriate  thofe  re¬ 
venues  to  their  own  ufe.  Such  is  the  faith  of  princes,  the  inftabilility  of  human  poli¬ 
tics,  and  of  human -affairs! 
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Oil  September  3d,  1771,  an  attempt  was  made  by  Kozin fki,  an  officer 
among  the  Polilh  confederates,  and  feverai  others,  to  aflaffinate  the  king 
of  Poland,  in  the  ftreets  of  Warfaw.  His  majeltv  received  two  wounds  on 
his  head, '  one  from  a  balj,  and  the  oilier  from  a  fabre  ;  notwithfland.ng 
which  he  bad  the  good  tor  une  to  efcape  with  life,  by  Kozintki’s  relcht- 
i.ig,  for  which  his  own  life  was  Rved,  and  he  now  rdide<  in  the  papal  ter¬ 
ritories,  with  an  annual  petition  irom  the  king.  Pulatki,  another  of  the 
confpirators,  diflinguilhed  himlelf  in  the  American  fervice,  and  was  killed 
in  attacking  the  Eri  ifli  lines  at  Savannah,  in  1779. 

The  following  year,  1772,  it  appeared,  that  the  king  of  Pruflia,  the 
emperor  and  emprefs-queen,  and  the  emprefs  of  lluffii,  had  entered  into 
an  alliance  to  divide  and  difmember  the  kingdom  of  Polmd,  though 
Pruffia  was  formerly  in  a  llate  of  vaflallage  to  Poland,  and  the  title  of  king 
of  Pruffia  was  never  acknowledged  by  the  Poles  till  1764.  Ruffia  alfoin  the 
beginning  of  the  17-11  century  law  its  capital  and  throne  poffeiTed  by  the 
I-oles  ;  while  Auftria,  in  16  3,  was  indebted  to  akingof  Poland  tor  the  pre- 
iervation  ef  its  metropolis,  and  almoll  tor  its  very  exigence.  Tiiefe  three 
allied  powers,  acting  in  concert,  fet  up  their  formal  pmter.ltons  to  the  re- 
foedfive  diftrifts  which  they  had  allotted  for  and  guarantied  to  each  other: 
Polilh  or  Weftern  Pruffia,  and  fume  diftridts  bordering  upon  Br.tndenbuigh, 
for  the  king  of  Pruffia:  almoft  all  thefouth-eall  parts  of  the  kingdom  bor¬ 
dering  upon  Hungary,  together  with  the  rich  falt-wo  ks  of  the  crown  for 
the  emprcls-queen  of  Hungary  and  Eohemia*;  and  a  large  diftricl  of 
country  about  Mohdow,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  for  the  ein- 
prefs  of  Ruffia  f.  But  though  each  of  thefe  powers  pretended  to  have  a 
legal  title  to  the  tertitorit  s  which  were  allotted  them  refpeiiively,  and 
publiflicd  rnnnifeflos  in  jollification  of  the  meafures  which  thev  had  ta¬ 
ken,  yet,  as  they  were  confciotts  that  the  fallacies  by  which  they  fupponel 
their  oretenfions  were  too  grofs  to  impole  upon  mankind,  they  forced  rhe 
Poles  to  call  a  new  dier,  and  threa-ened  them,  that  if  they  did  norconfent 
unanimoutly  to  ftgn  a  treaty  tor  ceding  of  thole  provinces  to  them  re- 
fpedlively,  the  whole  kingdom  would  be  laid  under  a  military  execution, 
and  treated  as  a  conquered  ltate.  In  this  extremity  of  difttels,  l’everal  of 
the  Polilh  nobility  protelled  again!!  this  violent  act  of  tyranny,  and  retired 
into  foreign  llates,  chiding  rather  to  live  in  exile,  ami  to  have  ail  their 
landed  property  confdcated,  than  be  the  indruments  of  bunging  their 
country  to  utter  ruin  ;  but  the  king  of  Poland  was  prevailed  upon  to  !-ign 
this  add,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  many  of  his  fubjedb. 

As  to  the  king  of  Pruffia,  his  condudl  in  Poland  was  the  moll  tyranni¬ 
cal  anti  oppreffive  that  Calx  be  conceived.  It  was  in  the  year  1771  that 


*  The  diftrieft  claimed  by  Auftria,  was  “all  rhat  trad!  of  land  lying- on  the  right 
fide  of  die  jj/iftula,  from  idlelia  above  Bandomir  to  the  mouth  of  the  Han,  a  d  from 
thence  by  Franepoje,  Zamoile,  aryl  RubielTow,  to  the  Bog:  from  the  Bog  along  the 
frontiers  of  Red  Rullia  to  Zabras,  on  the  borders  of  Volhinia  and  Podolia,  and  from 
Zuhras  in -a  ftraigbt  line  to  the  Nieper,  where  it  receives  the  Sbrytz,  taking  in  a  part 
of  Podolia,  and  then  along  the  boundaries  feparating  Podolia  from  Moldavia.  Ibis 
country  is  n-ow  Incorporated  with  Auftria,  under  die  appellatiou  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Galicia  and  Lodomeria. 

f  The  Ruffian  claims  comprife  Polilh  Livonia,  that  part  of  the  palatinate  of  PoT 
lotfk  to  the'eaft  of  the  Duna—  the  palatinates  of  Vitepilc,  Miciftaw  and  two  portions 
of  the  palatinate  of  Minlk.  This  trail  of  land  ( Polilh  Livonia  excepted)  is  fituatedm 
White  Ruffia  and  includes  full  one  third  of  Lithuania.  It  is  now  divided  into 
two  governments  of  Poiotlk  ap*1  Mohilef. 
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Lis  troops  entered  into  Great  Poland,  and  during  the  fpace  of  that  year 
he  caimd  ofi  from  that  province,  and  its  neighbourhood,  at  a  moderate 
computation,  12,000  families.  On  the  29m  of  October,  in  the  fame 
years,  an  edict  was  publifheci  by  his  Pruliiau  majefty,  commanding  every 
perfon,  under  the  fevered:  penalties,  and  even  corporal  punithment,  to 
take  in  payment  for  forage,  provifions,  corn,  horfes,  &c.  the  money  of¬ 
fered  by  his  troops  and  commiflaries.  This  money  was  either  diver  bear- 
ing  the  impreffion  of  t  oland,  and  exactly  worth  one-third  of  its  nominal 
value,  or  ducais  fliuck  in  imitation  ot  Dutch  ducats,  feventeen  percent, 
imeiior  to  the  real  ducats  of  Holland.  With  this  bate  money  he  bought 
up  corn  and  forage  enough,  not  only  to  fupply  his  army  for  two  whole 
j  ears,  but  to  (duck:  magazines  in  the  country  itfeif,  where  the  inhabitants 
were  foiced  to  come  and  re-purchafe  corn  for  their  daily  fubliftence  at  an 
advanced  price,  and  with  good  money,  his  commiflaries  refuting  to  take 
the  lame  coin  they  had  paid.  At  the  loweil  calculation  he  gained,  by 
this  mafterly  and  honed  manoeuvre,  feven  millions  of  dollar?,  Having 
dripped  the  country  of  money  and  provifions,  his  next  attempt  was  to 
thin  it  dill  more  of  its  inhabitants.  To  people  his  own  dominions  at 
the  expence  of  Poland,  nad  been  his  great  aim  ;  for  this  purpofe  he  hit 
upon  a  new  contribution  ;  every  town  and  village  was  obliged  to  furnifli 
a  certain  numberof  marriageable  girls:  the  parents  to  give  as  a  portion,  a 
feather-bed,  tour  pillows,  a  cow,  two  hogs,  and  three  ducats  in  gold. 
Some  wete  bound  hand  and  foot  and  carried  off  as  criminals.  His  ex- 
adti  >ns  from  the  abbeys,  convents,  cathedrals,  and  nobles,  were  fo  heavy 
and  exceeded  at  lad  their  abilities  fo  much,  that  the  prieds  'abandoned 
theii  chuiches,  and  the  nobles  their  lands.  Theie  exactions  continued 
with  unabated  rigour,  from  the  year  1771,  to  the  time  the  tieaty  of  pa- 
tition  was  declared,  and  poffeilion  taken  of  rhe  provinces  ufurped.  From 
thefe  proceedings  it  would  appear,  that  his  Pruflian  majedy  knew  no 
rights  but  his  own  ;  no  pretentions  but  thofe  of  the  houfe  of  Branden¬ 
burg  ;  no  othei  1  ule  of  juftice  but  his  own  pride  and  ambition. 

The  violent  difmemberment  and  partition  of  Poland  has  juflly  been 
confidered  as  the  fird  great  breach  in  the  modern  political  fydem  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  furprife  of  a  town,  the  invafion  of  an  iniignificant  province, 
or  the  eledtion  of  a  prince,  who  had  neither  abilities  to  be  feared,  nor 
virtues  to  be  loved,  would  feme  years  ago  have  armed  one  half  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  called  forth  all  the  attention  of  the  other.  But  the  dedrudtion 
of  a  great  kingdom,  with  the  confequent  difarrangement  of  power,  do¬ 
minion,  and  commerce,  has  been  beheld  by  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
with  tne  mod  adonifhing  indifference  and  unconcern.  The  courts  of 
London,  Paris,  Stockholm,  and  Copenhagen,  remoiadrated  againd  the 
ulurpations,  but  that  was  all.  Poland  was  forced  to  fubmi.t,  and  the  par¬ 
tition  was  ratified  by  their  diet,  held  under  the  bribes  and  threats  of  the 
three  powers.  In  the  fenate  t,here  was  a  majority  of  six,  but  in  the 
lovvei  houfe,  the  affembly  of  nuncios,  there  was  hut  one  vote  in  favour  ot 
the  meafure,  54  againd  53.  This  is  a  very  alarming  circumdance,  and 
thews  that  mod  important,  though  not  happy  change,  has  taken  place 
kn  that  genet al  fydem  of  policy,  and  arrangement  of  power  and  dominion, 
which  had  been  for  fome  ages  an  objedt  of  unremitting  attention  with  mod 
ot  the  dates  of  Europe.  Our  ancedors  might,  perhaps,  on  fome  occalions, 
dticover  ratner  more  anxiety  about  prefervmg  the  balance  of  power  in  Eu- 
,  rope  than  was  necellary  ;  but  it  has  been  well  remarked,  that  the  idea  of 
corifideting  Europe  as  a  vad  commonwealth,  of  the  feveral  parts  being 
-■diffract  and  kpurare,  though  politically  and  commercially  united,  of 
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keeping  them  independent,  though  unequal  in  power,  and  of  prevent* 
ing  any  one,  by  any  means,  from  becoming  too  powerful  for  the  reft, 
was  great  and  liberal,  and,  though  the  refult  of  batbarifm,  was  founded 
upon  the  moil  enlarged  principles  of  the  wifeft  policy.  It  appears  10  be 
owing  to  this  fyftem,  that  this  (mall  part  of  the  wdlern  world  has  acquired 
fo  atlonifhing  a  fuperiority  over  the  reft  of  the  globe.  The  fortune  and 
glory  of  Greece  proceeded  from  a  limilar  fyftem  of  policy,  though 
termed  upon  a  fmaller  fettle.  Both  her  fortune  and  glory  expired  with 
that  fyftem. 

SStaniflaus  Auguftus  (late  count  Poniatowfki)  was  born  in  1732,  and 
crowned  king  of  Poland  in  1764.  This  prince,  while  a  private  noble¬ 
man,  reiided  tome  time  ia  London,  and  is  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
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Situation  and  extent. 


Degrees. 


between 


t  6  and  1 1  eaft  longitude. 
(  45  and  48  north  latitude. 


Miles. 

Length  260 1 
Breadth  100J 

Boundaries.]  7T  is  bounded  by  Alface  and  Swabia  in  Germany,  on 
X  the  North  ;  by  the  lake  of  Conftance,  Tirol,  and 
Trent,  on  the  Eaft  ;  by  Italy,  on  the  South  ;  and  by  France,  on  the  Weft. 

Divisions.]  Switzerland  is  divided  into  thirteen  cantons,  which  ftand 
in  point  of  precedency  as  follows;  1.  Zurich.;  2.  Berne;  3.  Lucerne; 
4.  Uri;  5.  Schweitz;  6.  Undeiwalden  ;  7.  Zug  ;  8.  Claris  ;  9.  Ealil  ; 
lo.  Fribourg  ;  11.  Soletne  ;  12.  Schafihaufcn  ;  13.  Appenzel. 

The  beft  account  we  have  of  the  dimcnfions  and  principal  towns  of  each 
canton,  is  as  follows  : 
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Calvinifts. 


Countries  Names  ,  Square 

Miles. 


'  Berne 
Zurich 
Schafthaufcn 


Bafil 


f'Lucc-rne 

IUnderwalden 
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1  Sokure 
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c  •  Mellingen 
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’  Lugano 
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Chief  Cities. 


Berne 

Zurich 

Schauffhaufen 
BASIL 

Lucerne 
Stantz 
Altorf 
Suifle 
Fribourg 


1  47-40  N.  Lat. 
3  7— 40  E.  Lon. 


10  Zug 
24  Soleure,  or  Solothurn 
21' Appenzel 

18  Glaris 
jBaden 

12  Eremgarten 
|Mellingen 
3  Rheineck 

11  Frowanftcld 
iLugano 

'  Locarno 
^  Mendris 
Maggia 
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Allies  of  the 
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n 
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Chief  Cities. 

Switzers. 

ir* 

r7- 

iCalvinifls 

Grifons 

2,270 

lOO 

62jCoire 

Subjects  of  the 
Grifons,  Cal- 
viuiits&Pap. 

(  Chiavdmia 
<  Borntia  and 
(Valteline.  j 

472 

360 

42 

27 

34lChiavanna 

19  Sandrio 

1  T  ockenburg 

168 

27 

8|Lieehtenfl;cg 

Calvinifts. 

<.  Geneva 

16c 

13 

1  I 

Geneva 

(  Neufchatcl 

?20 

32 

20 

.  eufehatei 

f  Valais 

1,287 

80 

30  Sirin 

Papifts. 

\  Bade 

27O 

16  Defperg 

(  St.  Gall 

144 

20 

IO 

St-  G//U  ■  { . 

Mulhaiiferi,  in  Alface,  is  alio 

Total 

I2„8o-4 

united  to  them. 

Air,  climate,  sbiL,  and  face)  This  being  &  mountainous 
of  the  country.  )  country,  lying  upon  the  Alps, 

(which  form  an  amphitheatre  of  more  than  ico  miles)  the  frofts  are 
confcquently  bitter  m  winter,  the  hills  being  covered  With  fnovv  fomeutnes 
all  the  year  long.  In  fummer  the  inequality  of  the  foil  rCriSei’s  the  fame 
province  very  unequal  in  its  feafons  ;  on  one  fide  of  thole  mountains  the 
inhabitants  are  often  reaping,  while  they  are  fowing  on  another.  The 
vallies,  however,  are  warm  and  fruitful,  ■  and  well  cultivated,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  delightful  than  the  fummer  months  in  this  ch.mmfig  country „ 
It  is  fubjeft  to  rains  and  tern  pells ;  for  which  reafon  public  granaries  are 
everywhere  erefted  to  fupely  the  failure  of  their  crops;  The  water  of 
Switzerland  is  generally  excellent,  and  often  defterids  from  the  mountains  in 
large  or  fmall  eatarafts,  which  have  a  delightful  effedt. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  the  world  wherein  the  advantageous 
effects  of  unwearied  and  peffevering  induftry  are  more  remarkably  con- 
lpicuous  than  in  Switzerland.  In  palling  over  the  mountainous  parts 
thereof,  the  traveller  is  li.ruck  with  admiration,  to  obferve  rocks  that  were 
formerly  barren,  now  planted  with  vines,  or  abounding  with  rich  paf- 
ture  ;  and  to  mark  the  traces  of  the  plough  along  the  lides  of  precipices 
fo  Utep,  that  a  horfe  could  not  even  mount  them  without  great  difficulty; 
In  fhort,  the  inhabitants  l'eem  to  have  furmounted  every  obftrudtion  which 
foil,  fituation,  and  climate  had  thrown  in  their  way,  and  to  have  fpread 
fertility  over  various  fpots  of  the  count!  y,  which  nature  feemed  to  have 
configned  to  everlalting  barrennefs.  The  feet  of  the  mountains,  and 
fometimes  alfo  the  very  fummits,  are  covered  with  vineyards,  corn-fields, 
meadows,  and  pafture-grounds.  Other  parts  of  this  country  are  more 
dreary,  confiding  a  1  molt  entirely  of  baren  an  i  inarceffible  rocks,  fonie 
of  which' are  continually  covered  with  fnow  or  ice.  The  vari  es  between 
thofe  icy  and  fnowy  mountains,  appear  like  fo  many  fmooth  frozen  lakes, 
and  from  them  vaft  fragments  of  ice  frequently  fall  down  into  the  more 
fruitful  fpots  beneath.  In  feme  parts,  there  is  a  regular  gradation  from 
extreme  vvtldnefs  to  high  cultivation  ;  in  others,  the  tranfitions  are  vety 
abrupr,  and  very  ftriking.  Sometimes  a  continued  chain  of  cultivated 
mountains,  richly  clothed  with  wood,  and  ltudded  all  over  with  hamlets, 
cottages  above  the  clouds,  p  dimes  which  appear  fufpended  in  the  air, 
exhibit  the  molt  delightful  landfcape  that  can  be  conceived;  and  in  other 
places  appear  rugged  rocks,  cats  rafts,  and  mountains  of  a  prodigious. 

ieimhr,  covered  with  ice  and  fnow.  In  ihort,  Switzerland  abounds  with 
a  7  *1,.. 
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tlvc  moft  pi&urefque  fcenes ;  and  here  are  to  be  found  fume  of  the 
mod  lublimc  exhibitions  of  nature,  in  her  moil  awful  and  tremendous 
forms. 

Rivers  and  lakes.]  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Rhine,  which  riles  in 
the  chain  of  mountains  bordering  on  St.  Gothard,  the  Aar,  the  Reufs,  the 
Telin,  the  Oglio,  and  the  Rhone.  The  lakes  are  thole  of  Geneva,  Con- 
ftpee,  Thun,  Lucerne,  Zurich,  Biel,  and  B.iien, 

Metals  and  minerals.]  Tire  mountains  contain  mines  of  iron, 
cryftal,  virgin  fulphur,  and  fprings  of  mineral  waters. 

Vegetable  and  animal  production?.]  Switzerland  produces 
Bleep  and  cattle,  wine,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  flax,  and  hemp  ;  plenty 
of  apples,  pears,  nuts,  cherries,  plums,  and  chefnuts ;  the  parts  towards 
Italy  abound  in  peaches,  almonds,  figs,  citrons,  and  pomegranates;  and 
m oft  of  the  cantons  abound  in  timber.  Befides  game,  lift),  and  fowl, 
are  aifo  found,  in  fome  of  the  higher  and  more  inacceffible  parts  of  the 
Alps,  the  bouquetin  and  the  chamois,  whofe  adfivity  in  fcouring  along 
the  fteep  and  craggy  roekc,  and  in  leaping  over  the  precipices,  is  hardly 
tonceivable.  The  blood  of  both  thefe  animals  is  of  fo  hot  a  nature,  that 
the  inhabitants  or  fome  of  thefe  mountains,  who  are  much  fubjedf  to 
pleurifies,  take  a  few  drops  of  it,  mixed  with  water,  as  a  remedy  for  that 
iifotder.  The  flelli  of  the  chamois  is  efteemed  very  delicious.  Among 
;be  Alps  is  likewife  found  a  fpecies  of  hares,  which  in  fummer  is  faid  to 
perfedlly  refemble  oiher  bares,  but  in  winter  become  all  over  white,  fo 
bat  they  are  l'carcely  diftinguifhable  among  the  fnow.  But  this  idea 
rath  been  lately  exploded,  nor  is  it  certain  whether  the  two  fpecies  ever 
:oupie  together.  The  white  hare  feldom  quits  his  rocky  residence. — 
Here  are  alfo  yellow  and  white  foxes,  which  fn  winter  fometimes  come 
iown  into  the  vallies. 

Population,  inhabitants,  manners,  }  According  to  the  beft 
customs,  and  diversions.  5  accounts,  the  cantons  of 

Switzerland  contain  about  2,000,000  of  inhabitants,  who  are  a  brave, 
lardy,  induftrious  people,  remarkable  for  their  fidelity,  and  their  zealous 
ittachment  to  the  liberties  of  their  country.  Like  the  old  Romans,  they 
ire  equally  inured  to  arms  and  agriculture,  A  general  fimplicity  of 
nannehs,  an  open  and  unaftedled  franknefs,  together  with  an  invincible 
pint  of  freedom,  are  the  inoft  ditunguifliing  eharadleriftics  of  the  inha- 
fitants  of  Switzerland.  They  are  in  general  a  very  enlightened  nation  ; 
heir  common  people  are  far  more  intelligent  than  the  fame  rank  of 
nen  in  moll  other  countiies ;  a  tafte  for  literature  is  very  prevalent  among 
hofe  who  are  in  better  circumftances,  and  even  among  many  of  the 
oweft  rank  ;  and  a  genuine  and  unartful  good  breeding  is  extremely 
.'onfpicuous  in  the  Swifs  gentry.  On  the  firft  entrance  into  this  country, 
he  traveller  cannot  but  obferve  the  air  of  content  and  fatisfadlion  which 
ippears  in  the  countenances  of  the  inhabitants.  The  cleanlinefs  of  the 
loufes,  and  of  the  people,  is  peculiarly  ftriking  ;  and  in  all  their  manners,  be- 
laviour,  and  drefs,  fome  tlrong  outlines  may  be  traced,  w  hich  hiftinguifh  this 
lappy  people  from  the  neighbouring  nations,  who  labour  under  the  op- 
oreifion  of  defpotic  government.  Even  the  Swifs  cottages  convey  the 
ivtdieft  image  of  cleanlinefs,  eafe,  and  fimplicity,  and  cannot  but  ftrongly 
j  mprefs  upon  the  obferver  a  moft  pleafmg  convidlion  of  the  peafant’s  happi- 
lefs  In  fome  of  the  cantons  each  cottage  has  its  little  territory,  eonlift- 
ng  generally  of  a  fn  Id  or  two  of  fine  pafture  ground,  and  frequently 
kirted  uiili  trees,  and  well  iupplit-d  with  water.  Sumptuary  laws  are  in 
Hrce  in  moft  parts  of  Switzerland  ;  and  no  dancing  is  allowed,  except 
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upon  particular  occafions.  Silk,  lace,  and  feveral  other  articles  of  luxury, 
are  totally  prohibited  in  fome  of  the  cantons ;  and  even  the  hcad-dreffes 
of  the  ladies  are  regulated.  All  games  of  hazard  arc  alfo  ftridlly  pro- 
hibited  ;  and  in  other  games,  the  party  who  lofes  above  fix  florins,  which 
is  about  nine  (hillings  of  our  money,  incurs  a  confiderable  fine.  Their 
diverfions,  therefore,  are  chiefly  of  the  aftive  and  warlike  kind ;  and  as 
their  time  is  not  wailed  in  games  of  chance,  many  of  them  employ 
part  of  their  leifure  hours  in  reading,  to  the  great  improvement  of  their 
undcrftandings.  The  youth  are  diligently  trained  to  all  the  martial  exer- 
cifes,  fuch  as  running,  w  re  filing,  throwing  the  hammer,  and  (hooting  both 
with  the  crofs-bow  and  the  mufket. 

Religion.]  Though  all  the  Swifs  cantons  form  but  one  political 
republic,  yet  they  are  not  united  in  religion,  as  the  reader,  in  the  table 
prefixed,  may  perceive.  Thofe  differences  in  religion  formerly  created 
many  public  commotions,  which  feem  now  to  have  fubfided.  Zuinglius 
was  the  apoftle  of  proteftantifm  in  Switzerland.  He  was  a  moderate  refor¬ 
mer,  and  differed  from  Liulier  and  Calvin  only  in  a  few  fpeculative  points ; 
fo  that  Calvinifm  may  be  find  to  be  the  religion  of  the  protefiant  Swifles. 
But  this  miifl  be  undcrftood  chiefly  with  refpedt  to  the  mode  of  church 
government :  for  in  fome  dodfrinal  points  they  are  far  from  being  univer- 
fally  Cilviniilical.  There  is,  however,  too  much  religious  bigotry  pre¬ 
valent  among  them  ;  and  though  they  are  ardently'  attached  to  the  in- 
rerefis  of  civil  liberty'-,  their  fentiinents  on  the  fubjeft  of  religious  tolera¬ 
tion  are  in  general  much  lefs  liberal. 

Language.]  Several  languages  prevail  in  Switzeiland;  but  the  mod 
common  is  German.  The  Swiffes  who  border  upon  Fi  ance  (peak  a  bafiard 
French,  as  thofe  near  Italy  do  a  corr  ^  'ted  Latin  or  Italian. 

Learning  and  i, earned  men..]  Calvin,  whofe  name  is  fo  well 
known  in  all  protefiant  countries,  infiituted  laws  for  the  city  of  Geneva, 
which  are  held  in  high  efteeni  by  the  moll  learned  of  that  country.  The 
ingenious  and  eloquent  Roufleau  too,  whofe  works  the  prefent  age  have 
received  with  fo  much  approbation,  rvas  a  citizen  of  Geneva.  Roufleau 
gave  a  force  to  the  French  language,  which  it  was  thought  incapable  of 
receiving.  In  England  lie  is  generally  known  ns  a  profe  writer  only,  but 
the  French  admire  him  as  a  poet.  His  opera  of  the  Devin  de  Village  in 
particular  is  much  efteemed.  Mr.  Bonner,  and  MefT.  de  Saufihreand  De 
Luc  alfo  deferve  to  be  mentioned  with  applaufe,  and  will  be  remembered 
till  the  Alps  (hall  be  no  more. 

Universities,]  The  univevfity  of  Bafil,  which  was  founded  in  1459* 
has  a  very  curious  phyfic  garden,  which  contains  the  choiceft  exotics ;  and 
adjoining  to  the  library,  which  contains  fome  valuable  manuferipts,  is 
a  mufeum  well  furnifhed  with  natural  and  artificial  curiofities,  and  with  a 
great  number  of  medals  and  paintings.  In  Lbe  cabinets  of  Erafmus  and 
Amerbach,  which  alfo  belong  to  this  univerfity,  there  are  no  lefs  than 
twenty  oiiginal  pieces  of  Holbein  :  for  one  of  which,  reprefenting  a  dead 
Chrift,  a  thoufimd  ducats  have  been  offered.  The  other  univerfitiee, 
which  indeed  are  commonly  only  fly  led  colleges,  are  thofe  of  Bern,  Lau- 
ianne,  and  Zurich. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,  \  Every  diftridl  of  a  canton 

natural  And  artificial.  $  in  this  mountainous  country 

prefeuts  the  traveller  with  a  natural  curiofity  :  fometimes  in  the  fliape  of 
wild  but  beautiful  profpedts,  interfperfed  with  lofty  buildings,  and  won¬ 
derful  hermitages,  cipecially  one, 'two  Leagues  from  Friburgh,  This  was 
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formed  by  the  hands  of  a  fingle  hermit,  who  laboured  on  it  for  25 
years,  and  was  living  in  1707.  It  is  the  greateft  curiofity  of  tbe  kind 
perhaps  in  the  world,  as  it  contains  a  chapel,  a  parlour  28  paces  in  length, 
iz  in  breadth,  and  20  feet  in  height,  a  cabinet,  a  kitchen,  a  cellar,  and 
other  apartments,  with  the  altar,  benches,  flooring,  cieling,  all  cut  out 
of  the  rock.  At  the  famous  pafs  of  Pierre  Pertuis,  the  road  is  carried 
through  a  fo'.id  rock  near  50  feet  thick,  the  height  of  the  arch  26,  and 
its  breadth  25.  The  marcafites,  falfe  diamonds,  and  other  ftones  found 
in  rhofe  mountains,  are  juftly  ranked  among  the  natural  curiolities  oF  the 
country.  The  ruins  of  Caefar’s  wall,  which  extended  18  miles  in  length, 
from  Mount  Jura  to  the  banks  of  Lake  Leman,  are  flill  difcernible.— 
Many  monuments  of  antiquity  have  been  difeovered  near  the  baths  of 
Baden,  which  were  known  to  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Tacitus.  Swit¬ 
zerland  boafts  of  many  nobie  religious  buildings,  particularly  a  college  of 
Jefnits ;  and  many  cabinets  of  valuable  manuferipts,  antiques,  andcuric- 
iities  of  all  kinds.  Near  Roliniere,  is  a  famous  Spring  which  rifes  in  the 
midfl  of  a  natural  bafon  of  twelve  fqunre  feet — the  force  that  adts  upon  it 
mult  be  prodigious;  after  a  great  fflower  of  rain,  it  carries  up  a  column 
of  water  as  thick  as  a  man’s  thigh,  nearly  a  foot  above  its  furface.  Its 
temperature  never  varies,  its  furface  is  clear  as  cryftal,  and  its  depth  un¬ 
fathomable  ;  probably  the  end  of  fome  lubterraneous  lake,  that  hath  here 
found  an  ifTue  for  its  waters. 

Ci  ties.]  Of  thele  the  mod  confiderable  is  the  city  of  Bern,  ftandino 
on  the  river  Aar.  This  city  and  canton,  it  is  laid,  forms  almoft  a  third 
Df  the  Helvetic  confederacy,  and  can,  upon  occafion,  fit  out  100, ooo 
armed  men.  All  the  other  cities  in  Switzerland  are  excellently  well 
provided  with  arfenals,  bddges,  and  public  edifices.  Baiil  is  accounted 
by  fome  the  capital  of  all  Switzerland.  It  is  fttuared  in  a  fertile  and 
delightful  country,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  confines  of  Alface 
ind  the  empire.  It  contains  two  hundred  and  twenty  fireets,  and  fix 
market  places.  The  town-houfe,  which  Hands  on  the  river  Birfcc,  is 
upported  by  very  large  pillars,  and  its  great  hall  is  finely  painted  by  the 
idebrated  Hans  Holbein,  who  was  a  native  of  this  city.  The  Situation 
>f  Bafil  is  pleating  ;  the  Rhine  divides  it  into  the  upper  and  lower  town, 
ind  it  is  confidered  as  one  of  the  keys  of  Switzerland.  Baden  is  famous 
or  its  antiquity  and  baths.  Zurich  is  far  lei’s  confiderable  than  Bern, 
>ut  in  the  arfenal  is  Shewn  the  bow  of  the  famous  William  Tell,  and  in 
he  library  is  a  manufci  ipt  of  excellent  letters  written  by  the  unfortunate 
-ady  Jane  Grey,  to  the  judicious  reformer  Bullinger,  in  elegant  Latin 
,nd  German. 

To  prevent  a  repetition,  I  fhall  here  mention  the  city  of  Geneva, 
vhich  is  an  aflbeiate  of  Switzerland,  and  is  under  the  protetTion  of  the 
Helvetic  body,  but  within  itfelf  is  an  independent  Hate,  and  republic. 
This  city  is  well  built,  and  well  fortified,  and  contains  24,000  inhabitants, 
nod  of  whom  are  Calvinitls.  It  is  Situated  upon  the  afflux  of  the  Rhone, 
rom  the  large  fine  lake  of  Geneva.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  learning  of 
he  profeflbrs  of  its  univerfity,  and  the  good  government  of  its  colleges, 
he  purity  of  its  air,  and  the  politenefs  of  its  inhabitants.  By  its  fitua- 
ion  it  is  a  thoroughfare  from  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  It  contained 
number  of  fine  manufactures  and  art ifts  ;  fo  that  the  proteftants,  efpe- 
i ally  fuch  as  are  of  a  liberal  turn,  efteem  it  a  mod  delightful  place. — 
lut  the  fermentation  of  their  politics,  and  particularly  the  ufurpation  of 
he  Senate,  hath  divided  the  ck'aens  into  patties,  and  the  late  Struggle 
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of  Patricians  and  Plebeians  has  been  productive  of  tbe  moll  ruinous  ccn- 
fequences.  The  city  is  now  under  the  protection  of  France,  or  rather  its 
magistrates,  and  council,  the  partisans  of  ariftocracy  ;  many  of  its  valu¬ 
able  citizens  have  accordingly  left  the  place,  and  fought  refuge  and  pro¬ 
tection  in  Ireland  and  eli'ewhere. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  The  productions  of  the  loom, 
linen,  dimity,  lace,  Itockings,  handkerchiefs,  ribands,  fiik  and  painted 
cottons,  and  gloves,  are  common  in  Switzerland,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
now  beginning,  notwithftanding  their  lumptuary  laws,  to  fabricate  filks, 
velvets,  and  wooollen  manufactures.  Their  wreat  proyrel's  in  thofe  manu- 
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tactures,  and  m  agriculture,  gives  them  a  profpedt  of  being  able  foon  to 
make  confide rable  exports. 

Constitution  and  government.]  Thefe  are  very  complicated 
heads,  though  belonging  to  the  lame  bod}',  being  partly  ariitocratical,  and 
partly  democratieal.  Every  canton  is  abfolure  in  its  own  jurifdidtion,  but 
thole  of  Bern,  Zurich,  and  Lucerne,  with  other  dependencies,  are 
ariitocratical,  with  a  certain  mixture  of  democracy,  Bern  excepted.  Thofe 
of  Uri,  ShA  eitz,  Undenvald,  Zug,  Claris,  and  Appenzel,  are  demo- 
craticai.  Bafil,  though  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  ariftocmcy,  rather 
inclines  to  a  democracy.  But  even  thofe  atiftocracies  and  democracies 
differ  m  their  particular  modes  of  government.  However,  in  all  of  them 
the  real  interefis  of  the  people  appear  to  be  much  attended  to,  and  they 
enjoy  a  degree  of  happinefs  not  to  be  expedled  in  defpotic  govern¬ 
ments.  Each  canton  hath  prudently  reconciled  itfelf  to  the  errors  of  its 
neighbour,  and  cemented,  on  the  bails  of  aiiedtion,  a  fyftem  of  mutual 
defence. 

The  confederacy,  confidered  as  a  republic,  comprehends  three  divifions. 
The  firtf  are  the  Swiffes,  properly  fo  called.  The  lecond  are  the  Crifons, 
or  the  fiates,  confederated  with  the  Swifles,  for  their  common  protec¬ 
tion.  The  third  are  thofe  prefectures  which,  though  fubjedt  to  the 
other  two,  by  purchafe  orotherwife,  preferve  each  its  own  particular  ma- 
gtftrates.  Every  canton  forms  within  itfelf  a  little  republic;  but  when 
any  controverfy  ariies  that  may  effeCt  the  whole  confederacv,  it  is  referred 
to  the  general  diet,  which  fits  at  Baden,  where  each  canton  having  a 
vote,  every  queltion  is  decided  by  the  majority.  The  general  diet  coniifts 
of  two  deputies  from  each  canton,  befides  a  deputy  from  the  abbot  of 
St.  Gall,  and  the  cities  of  Sr.  Gall  and  Bien.  It  is  obferved  by  Mr. 
Coxe,  to  whom  the  ptibiic  have  teen  indebted  for  the  beft  account  of 
Switzerland  that  has  appeared,  that  there  is  no  country  in  which  happi¬ 
nefs  and  content  more  univerfally  prevail  among  the  people.  For  whether 
the  government  be  ariitocratical,  dernocratical.  or  mixed,  a  general' fpirit 
of  liberty  pervades  and  aCtuates  the  feveral  conftitutions  ;  io  that  even  the 
Oligarchical  fiates  (which,  of  all  others,  are  ufually  the  molt  tyrannical) 
are  here  peculiarly  mild ;  and  the  property  of  the  fubjeCt  is  lecurely 
guarded  againfit  every  kind  of  violation.  A  harmony  is  maintained  by 
the  concurrence  of  thei  mutual  felicity;  and  their  fumptuary  laws,  and 
equal  divifion  of  their  fortunes  among  their  children,  ieem  to  enfure  its 
continuance.  There  is  no  part  of  Europe  which  contains,  within  the  fame 
extent  of  region,  fo  many  independent  commonwealths,  and  fuch  a 
variety  of  different  governments,  as  are  colledted  together  in  this  remark¬ 
able  an^l  delightful  country  ;  and  yet,  with  fuch  wifdom  uras  the  Helve¬ 
tic  union  competed,  and  fo  little  have  the  Swifs,  of  late  years,  been 
afluated  by  the  fpirit  of  conqueft,  that  firtce  the  firm  and  complete  efta- 
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blilhment  of  their  general  confederacy,  they  have  fcarcely  ever  had  oc- 
ealion  to  employ  their  arms  againft  a  foreign  enemy';  and  have  had  no 
hoftile  commotions  among  themfelves,  that  were  not  very  foon  happily 
terminated. 

Revenues  and  taxes.]  The  variety  of  cantons  that  con’ftitute  the 
Swifs  confederacy,,  renders  it  difficult  to  give  a  precife  account  of  their 
revenues.  Thofe  of  the  canton  of  Bern  are  f.tid  to  amount  annually  to 
300,000  crowns,  aud  thofe  of  Zurich  to  130,000;  the  other  cantons  in 
proportion  to  their  produce  and  manufactures.  Whatever  is  laved,  after 
defraying  the  necelliiry  expences  of  government,  is  laid  up  as  a  com¬ 
mon  ltock  :  and  it  has  been  faid,  that  the  Swiffes  are  pofTelTed  of  300,0001. 
fterling  in  the  Englifh  funds,  befides  thofe  in  other  banks, 

The  revenues  arife,  1.  From  the  profits  of  the  demefne  lands  ;  2.  The 
tenth  of  the  produce  of  all  the  lam  s  in  the  country  ;  3.  Cuitoms  and 
duties  on  mei  chandife  ;  4.  I  he  revenues  arifing  from  the  faie  of  fait,  and 
fome  cafual  taxes. 

Military  strength.]  The  internal  ftfengih  of  the  Swifs  cantons, 
independent  of  the  militia,  confilfs  of  13,400  men,  railed  according  to 
the  population  and  abilities  of  each.  The  ceconomy  and  wifdom  with 
which  this  force  is  railed  and  employed,  are  truly  admirable,  as  are  the 
arrangements  which  are  made  by  the  general  diet,  for  keeping  up  that 
great  body  of, militia,  which  from  foreign  ffates  and  princes  are  fupplied, 
fo  as  to  benefit  the  flute,  without  any  prejudice  to  its  population.  Every 
burgher,  peafant,  and  fivbjcdf,  is  obliged  to  exercife  himfelf  in  the  ufe 
of  arms;  appear  on  the  (fated  days  for  fhooting  at  a  mark:  furnifh  himfelf 
with  proper  clothing,  accoutrements,  powder,  and  ball ;  and  to  be  always 
ready  tor  the  defence  of  his  country.  The  Swifs  engage  in  the  fervice  of 
foreign  princes  and  hates,  either  merely  as  guards,  or  as  marching  re¬ 
giments.  In  the  latter  cafe,  the  government  permits  the  enlifting 
volunteers,  though  on -y  for  fuch  ffates  as  they  are  in  alliance  with,  or 
with  whom  they  have  entered  into  a  previous  agreement  on  that  article. — 
(But  no  fubjedf.  is  to  be  forced  into  foreign  fervice,  or  even  to  be  enlilfed 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  magiftracy. 

!  Hi  story.]  The  prefent  Swilles  and  Grifons,  as  has  been  already 
'mentioned,  are  the  dfcfeendants  of  the  ancient  Helvetii,  fubdued  bv  Julius 
tkefar.  Their  mountainous,  uninviting  lunation,  formed  a  better  fecu- 
fity  for  their  liberties  than  their  forts  or  armies ;  and  the  fame  is  the  cafe 
it  prefent.  They  continued  long  under  little  better  than  a  nominal 
fubjeciion  to  the  Burgundians  and  Germans,  till  about  the  year  1300, 
when, the  emperor  Albert  I.  treated  them  with  fo  much  rigour,  that  they 
petitioned  him  againft  the  cruelty  of  his  governors.  This  ferved  only  to 
double  the  hardffiips  of  the  people  ;  and  one  of  Albert’s  Aufliian  gover¬ 
nors,  Grefler,  in  the  wanton nefs  of  tyranny,  fet  up  a  hat  upon  a  pole,  to 
which  he  ordered  the  natives  to  pay  as  much  refpcdf  as  to  himfelf.  One 
William  Tell,  being  ot  ferved  to  pafs  frequently  without  taking  notice  of 
ihe  hat,  and  being  an  excellent  markfman,  the  tyrant  condemned  him  to 
he  hanged,  unlefs  he  cleft  an  apple  upon  his  foil’s  head,  at  a  certain 
dilfance,  with  an  arrow.  Tell  cleft  the  apple  ;  and  Greller  afking  him 
the  meaning  of  another  arrow  he  taw  ftuck  in  his  belt,  be  bluntly  an- 
fwered,  that  it  was  intended  to  his  (Greiler’s)  heart,  it  he  had  killed  his 
Ton.  Tell  was  condemned  to  prilon  upon  this  ;  but  making  hisefcape,  he 
Watched  his  opportunity,  and  fhot  the  tyrant,  and  thereby  laid  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  Helvetic  liberty. 
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It  appears,  however,  that  before  this  event,  the  revolt  of  the'Sw'fies 
from  the  Auftrian  tyranny  had  been  planned  by  tome  noble  patriots  among 
them.  Their  meafures  were  fo  juft,  and  their  courfe  fo  intrepid,  that  they 
foon  effe&ed  a  union  of  feveral  cantons. 

Zurich,  driven  by  oppreflion,  fought  firft  an  alliance  with  Lucerne, 
Uri,  Suifte,  and  Underwald,  on  the  principles  of  mutual  defence ;  and 
the  frequent  fucceffes  of  their  arms  againft  Albert,  duke  of  Auftria,  in- 
fenfibly  formed  the  grand  Helvetic  union.  They  firft  conquered  Glaris 
and  Zug,  and  admitted  them  to  an  equal  participation  of  their  rights, 
Berne  united  itfelf  in  1353  ;  Friburg  and  Soleure  J30  years  after  ;  Bafil 
and  Scaffhaufen  in  1501  ;  and  Appenzel  in  15  r3  completed  the  confede¬ 
racy,  which  repeatedly  defeated  the  united  powers  of  France  and  Ger¬ 
many ;  till,  by  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia  in  1648,  their  confederacy  was 
declared  to  be  a  free  and  independent  ftate. 

Neufchatel,  fince  the  year  1707 ,  hath  been  under  the  dominion  of  the 
king  of  Pruffia,  but  the  inhabitants  are  free  to  ferve  any  prince  whatever, 
and  by  no  means  bound  to  take  an  adtive  part  in  his  wars.  The  king 
hath  the  power  of  recruiting  among  them,  and  of  naming  a  governor, 
but  the  revenues  he  derives  is  not  above  5000I.  yearly,  great  part  of  w'hich 
is  laid  out  on  the  roads  and  other  public  works  of  the  country.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  military  character,  and  great  actions  of  the  Swifles,  I  rnuft  re* 
fer  the  reader  to  tbs-  hiftories  of  Europe. 
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Situation  and  extent 

Miles.  Degrees. 

Length  700  ?  .  t  10  and  3  eaft  longitude. 

Breadth  500  J  \  36  and  44  north  latitude. 

Boundaries.] TT  is  bounded  on  the  Weft  by  Portugal  and  th* 
J.  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
Taft;  by  the  Bay  of  Bifcay  and  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  which  feparate 
it  from  France,  on  the  North  ;  and  by  the  ftrait  of  the  lea  of  Gibraltar, 
on  the  South. 

It  is  now  divided  into  fourteen  diftricbj  befides  iflands  of  the  Mediter- 
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Countries  Names. 

Square 

Miles. 

Length. 

Breadth  J 

Ch 

Caftile,  New 

37,840 

230 

180 

MADRID 

Andalufia 

16,500 

,73 

135 

Seville 

Cathie,  Old 

14,400 

193 

140  Burgos 

Arragon 

13,818 

190 

10?  'SaragolTa 

Eftremadura 

12,600 

180 

12;  Badajos 

Galicia 

12,000 

165 

130  ICompoftella 

^  Leon 

11,200 

167 

96  'Leon 

Catalonia 

9000 

17, 

no 

Barcelona 

Granada 

§100 

2C0 

45, 

Granada 

Valencia 

6800 

180 

7  5 

Valencia 

Bifcay  and  Ipufcoa 

4760 

140 

55  'Bilboa 

Afturia 

4600 

124 

55 

Oviedo 

Murcia 

3600 

87 

6  5 

Murcia 

_Upper  Navarre 

3000 

93 

4i 

Pampeluna 

I  Majorca  I. 

I4CG 

58 

40 

Majorca 

625 

37 

Yvica 

I  Minorca 

520 

41 

30 

Citadella 

V- 

Total  — 

150,763 

Chief  Cities. 
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The  town  and  fortrefs  of  Gibraltar,  fuhjedl  to  Great  Britain 


Ancient  names  and  divisions.]  Spain  formerly  included  Portu¬ 
gal,  and  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Ibeiia,  and  Hefperia, 
as  well  as  Hifpania.  It  was,  about  the  time  of  the  Punic  wars,  divided 
into  Citerior  and  Ulterior:  the  Citerior  contained  the  provinces  lying 
north  of  the  river  Ebro;  and  the  Ulterior,  which  was  the  largeft  parr, 
comprehended  all  that  lay  beyond  that  river.  _  Innumerable  are  the 
changes  that  it  afterwards  underwent ;  but  there  is  no  country  of  whofe 
ancient  hiftory,  at  leafc  the  interior  part  of  it^  we  know  lefs  than  that  of 

Spain.  .  «  a*  v 

Climate,  soil,  and  water.]  Excepting  during  the  equmoflial 

rains,  the  air  of  Spain  is  dry  and  ferene,  but  exceffively  hot  in  the  fou- 
thern  provinces  in  June,  July,  ajjd  Augufl.  The  vaft  mountains  that 
run  through  Spain,  are,  however,  very  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants,  by 
tit,:  refrefhing  breedes  that  ^>me  from  them  in  the  foutheinmoft  parts . 
though  thole  towards  the  north  and  north  eatt  ate  in  the  winter  very  cold, 
and  in  the  night  make  the  traveller  fhiver. 

The  foil  of  Spain  was  formerly  very  fruitful  in  corn,  but  the  natives 
have  lately  found  fome  fcarcity  of  it,  by  their  difufe  of  tillage,  through 
iheir  indolence  ;  the  caufes  of  which  I  fhall  explain  afterwards.  It  pro¬ 
duces  in  many  places,  almoft  fpontaneoufly,  the  rlcheft  and  moll  deli¬ 
cious  fruits  that  are  to  be  found  in  France  and  Italy,  oranges,  lemons, 
prunes,  citrons,  almonds,  railins,  and  tigs.  Her  wines,  elpecially  her 
fack  and  Iherry,  are  in  high  reqriefl.  amongft  foreigners;  and  Dr.  Buf- 
chingfays,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Malaga,  and  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
try,  export  yearly  wines  and  r.iilins  to  the  amount  of  268,7^9^'  Haling. 
Spain  indeed  offers  to  the  traveller  large  tratfs  of  unpromiling,  becaufe 
uncultivated,  ground  ;  but  no  country  perhaps  maintains  fuch  a  number 
of  inhabitants,  who  neither  toil  nor  work  for  their  food  ;  luch  are  the 
generous  qualities  of  its  foil.  Even  fugar-canes  thrive  in  Spain;  and  it 
^  O  o  3  yield* 
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y.tlds  faftiton,  honey,  and  filk  in  great  abundance.  A  late  writer, 
Uflariz,  a  Spaniard,  computes  the  number  of  (hepherds  in  Spain  to  be 
40,000  ;  and  has  given  us  a  moll  curious  detail  of  their  oeconomy,  their 
changes  of  pafture  at  certain  times  ot  the  year,  and  many  oEer-  particu¬ 
lars  unknown  till  lately  to  the  public.  Thoie  (beep-walks  afford  the 
fined  of  wool,  and  are  a  treafure  in  themfelves.  Some  of  the  mountains 
in  Spain  are  clothed  with  rich  trees,  fruits,  and  herbage,  to  the  tops; 
and  Seville  oranges  are  noted  all  over  the  world.  No  country  produces  a 
greater  variety  of  aromatic  herbs,  which  renders  the  talle  of  their  kids  and 
fheep  fo  exquifitely  delicious.  The  kingdom  of  Murcia  abounds  fo  much 
with  mulberry  trees,  that  the  product  of  its  ftlk  amounts  to  aco.oool.  a 
year.  Upon  the  whole,  few  countries. in  the  world  owe  more  than  Spain 
docs  to  nature,  and  Ids  to  indufby. 

This  country  is  much  infilled  with  locufls  ;  and  Mr.  Dillon  obferves, 
that  in  1754,  La  M-.ncha'  was  coveted  with  them,  and  the  horrors  of 
famine  allailed  the  fruitful  provinces  of  Andnlulia,  Murcia,  and  Valencia. 
They  have  fometintes  app  ared  in  the  air  in  Inch  numbers  as  to  darken  the 
fky  ;  the  clear  atmofphcre  of  Sprain  has  become  gloomy  ;  and  the  finetl 
fummer  day  of  E fit emadura  been  rendered  more  d. final  than  the  winter 
of  Holland.  Their  fenfe  of  fmelling  is  fo  deiica'c,  that  they  can  dif- 
cover  a  corn  field,  or  a  garden,  at  a  confiderahle  didance;  and  which 
they  will  ravage  almoft  in  an  in  flan  t.  Mr.  Dillon  is  of  opinion,  thst  the 
country  people,  by  timely  attention  and  oblervation,  might  dellroy  the 
eggs  of  thole  tormidable  infefts,  and  thereby  totally  ex'irpate  them. 

The  waters  (efpecially  thofe  that  aie  medicinal)  of  Spain  are  little 
known;  but  many  ialutiferous  fprings  are  found  in  Grenada,  Seville,  and 
Cordova.  All  over  Spain  the  waters  are  found  to  have  fuch  healing 
qualities,  that  they  are  outdone  by  rhofe  of  no  country  in  Europe;  and 
the  incloling,  and  encouraging  a  effort  to  them,  grow  every  day  more 
and  more  in  vogue,  efpecially  at  Alhanvw  in  Granada. 

Mountains  ]  It  is  next  to  impoffible  to  Tpecify  thefe,  they  are  fo 
numerous;  the  chief,  and  the  higheft,  are  the  Pyrenees,  near  200  miles 
in  length,  which  extend  from  the  Bay  of  Bifcay  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  divide  Spain  from  France.  Over  thefe  mountains  there  are  only  five 
narrow  pafisges  to  France,  and  rhe  road  over  the  pifs  that  feparates 
Roufiillon  from  Catalonia,  reflects  great  honour  on  rne  engineer  who 
planned  it.  It  formerly  required  the  llrength  of  30  men  to  fupporr,  and 
nearly  as  many  oxen  to  drag  up  a  carriage,  which  four  horfes  now  do  u  Lh 
cafe.  The  Can-abrian  mountains  (as  the)’  are  called)  are  a  kind  of 
continuation  of  the  Pyrenees  and  reach  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  fouth  of 
Cape  Finiflerrc.  No  Englifliman  ought  to  be  unacquainted  with  Mount 
Gdpe,  now  called  the  hill  of  Gibraltar,  and  in  former  times,  one  of 
the  pillars  of  Hercules ;  the  other,  Mount  Abyla,  Ring  oppofite  to  it  in 
Africa. 

Among  the  mountains  of  Spain,  Montferrat  is  particularly  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  curious  traveller  :  one  of  the  moll  fingular  in  the  world, 
for  fituation,  (hape.  and  compofnion.  It  Hands  in  a  vail  plain,  about 
thirty  miles  from  Barcelona,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  principality 
of  Catalonia.  It  is  called  by  the  Catalonians  Monte-ferrado,  or  Mount 
Seic,  woids  which  fignify  a  cut  or  fawed  mountain;  and  is  fo  called 
from  its  fingular  and  extraordinary  form  ;  for  it  is  fo  broken  and  divided, 
and  fo  crowned  with  an  infinite  number  of  fpiringcones,  or  pine  heads,  that 
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it  has  the  appearance,  at  a  diftant  view,  to  be  the  work  of  man  ;  but 
upon  a  nearer  approach,  to  be  evidently  the  production  ol  the  God  of 
nature.  It  is  a  fpot  fo  admirably  adapted  for  retirement  and  contempla¬ 
tion,  that  it  has,  for  man^ages,  been  inhabited  only  by  monks  and  her¬ 
mits,  whole  firft  vow  forfake  it.  When  the  mountain  is  firft: 

feen  at  a  diftance,  it  has^^^pearance  of  an  irmpite  number  of  rocks 
cut  into  conical  forms,  and  built  one  upon  another  to  a  prodigious  height, 
or  like  a  pile  of  grotto  woi  k,  or  Gothic  fpi res.  Upon  a  nearer  view,  each 
cone  appears  ol  itfelf  a  mountain  ;  and  the  whole  compofes  an  enor¬ 
mous  mafs,  about  14  miles  in  circumference,  and  the  Spaniards  compute 
it  to  be  two  leagues  in  height*.  As  it  is  like  no  other  mountain,  fo  it 
Hands  quite  unconnefied  with  any,  though  not  far  diftant  from  fome 
that  are  very  lofty.  A  convent  Is  ereCled  on  the  mountain,  dedicated  to 
our  Lady  of  Montferrat,  to  which  pilgrims  refyrt  from  the  larthell  parts  of 
Europe.  All  the  poor  who  come  here  are  ted  gratis  for  three  days,  and 
all  the  lick,  receivtd  into  the  hofpital.  Sometimes,  on  particular  feftivals, 
feven  thoufand  perfbns  arrive  in  one  day  :  but  people  of  condition  pay 
a  reafonable  price  tor  what  they  eat.  On  dift'cient  parts  of  the  mountain 
are  a  number  of  hermitages,  all  of  which  have  their  little  chapels, 
ornaments  tor  fa}  ing  mafs,  water  citterns,  and  nioft  of  them  little  gardens. 
The  inhabitants  ot  one  of  thefe  hermitages,  which  is  dedicated  to  Sr. 
Benito,  has  the  privilege  of  making  an  annual  entertainment  on  a  certain 
day,  on  which  day  all  the  other  hermits  are  invited,  when  they  receive 
the  facrament  from  the  hands  of  the  mountain  vicar  ;  and  alter  divine  fei- 
vice  dine  together.  They  meet  all'o  at  this  hermitage,  on  the  days  of  the 
faints  to  which  their  feveral  hermitages  are  dedicaied,  to  fay  mafs,  and 
commune  wirh  each  other.  But  at  other  times  they  live  in  a  very  foiitarv 
and  reclute  manner,  perform  various  penances,  and  adhere  to  very  rigid 
rules  of  abftinence,  nor  do  they  ever  eat  flefh.  Nor  are  they  alloyved  to 
keep  within  their  walls  either  dog,  cat,  bird,  or  any  living  thing,  left 
their  attention  lhould  be  withdrawn  from  heavenly  to  earthly  affeSipns. 
The  number  of  profelfed  monks  there,  is  76,  of  lay  brothers  28,  and  o£ 
finging  boys  25,  betides  phylician,  futgeon,  and  fervants.  Mr.  Thick- 
nelfe,  who  lvas  publiflied  a  very  particular  del'cription  of  this  extraordinary 
mountain,  was  informed  bv  one  of  the  hermits,  that  he  often  fawfrom  his 
habitation  the  iflands  of  Minorca,  Majorca,  and  Ivica,  and  the  kingdoms 
of  Valencia  and  Murcia. 

Rivers  and  lakes.]  Thefe  are  the  Duero,  formerly  Durius,  which 
falls  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  below  Oporto  in  Portugal  ;  the  Tajo  or 
Tagus,  which  falls  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  below  Lifbon;  the  Guadiana 
falls  into  the  fame  ocean  near  Cape  Finifterre  ;  as  does  the  Guadalquiver, 
now  Turin,  at  St  Lucar  ;  and  the  Ebro,  the  ancient  Ibcrus,  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean  fea  below  Tortofa. 

The  river  Tinto,  the  qualities  of  which  are  very  extraordinary,  rife9 
in  Sierra  Moreim,  and  empties  itfelf  into  the  Mediterranean  near  Huelva, 
having  the  name  of  Tinto  given  it  from  the  tinge  of  its  waters,  which  are 
as  yellow  as  a  topaz,  hardening  the  fand,  and  petrifying  it  in  a  moft 
furprifing  manner.  If  a  Hone  happens  to  fall  in,  and  reft  upon  another. 


*  Mr.  Swinburne  eftimates  its  height  at  only  3,300  feet,  and  obferves  that  the 
arms  ot  the  convent  are,  the  Virgin  Mary  fitting  at  the  foot  of  a  rock,  half  cut 
through  by  a  faw, 
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they  both  become  in  a  year’s  time  perfectly  united  and  conglutinated. — . 
This  river  withers  all  the  plants  on  its  banks,  as  well  as  the  roots  of  trees 
which  it  dies  of  the  fame  hue  as  its  waters.  No  kind  of  verdure  will 
come  up  where  it  reaches,  nor  any  hill  live  in  its  dream.  It  kills  worms 
in  cattle  when  given  them  to  drink  ;  but  in  general  no  animals  will 
drink  out  of  this  river,  excepting  goats,  whofe  flcfh  nevertheless  has  an 
excellent  flavour.  Thefc  lingular  properies  continue  till  other  rivulets 
run  into  it,  and  alter  its  nature  :  for  when  it  pafics  by  Niebla,  it  is  not 
different  from  other  rivers,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  fea  fix  leagues 
lower  down. 

Several  lakes  in  Spain,  particularly  that  of  Bcneventa,  abound  with 
fifhes,  particularly  excellent  trout.  The  water  of  a  lake  near  Antiquera 
js  made  into  fait  by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

Bays.]  The  chief  bays  are  thofe  of  Bifcay,  Ferrol,  Corunna  (com-, 
nionly  called  the  Groyne),  Vigo,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Cartbagena,  Alicanr, 
Altea,  Valencia,  Roles,  Majorca  in  that  ifland,  and  the  harbour  of  Port- 
Mahon  in  the  ifland  of  Miuorca.  The  lira  it  of  Gib.  altar  divides  Europe 
from  Africa 

Metals  and  minerals.]  Spain  abounds  in  both,  and  in  as  great 
variety,  and  of  the  fame  kinds,  as  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  Cor¬ 
nelian,  agate,  loadftones,  jacinths,  turquois  dones,  quickfilver,  copper, 
lead,  lulphur,  alum,  calamine,  cryilal,  marbles  ot  feveral  kinds,  por¬ 
phyry,  (he  fined  jafper,  and  even  diamonds,  emeralds,  and  amethifts, 
are  found  here.  The  Span'fh  iron,  next  to  that  of  Damafcus,  furnifiies 
the  heft  arms  in  the  world  ;  and  in  former  times  brought  in  a  vaff  reve¬ 
nue  to  the  crown  ;  the  art  of  working  it  being  here  in  great  perfection. — 
Even  to  this  day,  Spanilli  gun  barrels,  and  fwords  of  Toledo,  are  highly 
valued.  Amongft  the  ancients,  Spain  was  celebrated  for  gold  and  diver 
tn'mes;  and  lilver  was  in  fuch  plenty,  that  Strabo,,  who  wats  contempo¬ 
rary  with  Auguffus  Caefar,  informs,  us,  that  when  the  Carthaginians 
took  poffeifion  of  Spain,  their  domeftic  and  agricultural  utenfils  were  of 
that  metal.  Thefe  mines  have  now  dif.ippeun  d ;  hut  whether  by  their 
being  exhaufied,  or  through  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitant,  in  not  work¬ 
ing  them,  we  cannot  fay;  though  the  latter  caufe  feems  to  be  the  moll 
probable. 

Animal  productions  )  The  Spanifh  liorfes  efpecially  thofe  of 
by  sea  and  land.  J  Andalufia,  are  thought  to  be  the  handfomefl 
of  any  in  Europe,  and  at  the  fame  time  very  fleet  and  lerviceable.  The 
king  does  all  he  can  to  monopolize  the  fined  breeds  for  his  own  llables  and 
lervice.  Spain  furnifiies  likewife  mules  and  black  cattle  ;  and  their  wild 
bulls  have  fo  much  ferocity,  that  their  bull-featls  were  the  mod  magnifi¬ 
cent  fpedlacle  the  court  of  Spain  could  exhibit,  nor  are  they  now 
difufed.  Wolves  are  the  chief  beads  of  prey  that  pefier  Spain,  which  is 
well  dored  with  all  the  game  and  wild  fowl  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
neighbouring  countries  already  deferib-  d.  The  Spanidi  feas  afford  excel¬ 
lent  fifli  of  all  kinds,  efpecially  anchovies,  which  are  here  cured  in  great 


perfe&ion. 

Population,  inhabitants,  manners8  7  Spain,  formerly  the 
customs,  piversions,  and  drbss.  i  mod  populous  kingdom 
In  Europe,  is  now  but  thinly  inhabited.  This  is  owing  partly  to  the 
great  drains  of  people fent  to  America,  and  partly  to  the  indolence  of  the 
patives,  who  are  at  no  pains  to  raife  food  for  their  families.  Another 
r-aufe  may  be  afligned  and  that  is,  the  vafl  munbejs  of  cccbfiaftics  of 
\  bold  - 
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both  fexes,  who  lead  a  life  of  celibacy.  Some  writers  have  given  feveral 
other  caufes,  fuch  as  their  wars  with  the  Moor?,  and  the  final  expulfion 
of  that  people.  The  prefenc  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom  have  been 
computed  by  Feyjoo,  a  Spanifh  writer,  to  amount  to  9,250,000,  lo  that 
England  is  three  times  as  populous  as  Spain,  cotidering  its  extent. 

The  perfons  of  the  Spaniards  are  generally  tall,  especially  the  Cadili- 
ans  ;  their  hair  and  completion5  twarthv,  but  their  countenances  are  very 
expreffive.  The  court  of  Madrid  has  of  late  been  at  great  pains  to  clear 
their  upper  lips  of  inuifachoes,  and  to  introduce  among  them  the 
French  drefs,  in  (lead  or  their  black  cloaks,  their  fhort  5ei  kins,  liraight 
breeches,  and  long  Toledo  fwords,  which  drefs  is  now  chiefly  confined  to 
the  lower  tank.  The  Spaniards,  before  the  sceelfion  of  <he  houfe  of 
Bourbon  to  their  throne,  aftedted  that  antiquated  drefs  in  hatred  and 
contempt  of  the  French  ;  and  the  government,  probably,  will  find  fotne 
difficulty  in  abolifniining  it  quite,  as  the  fame  fpit'ic  is  far  from  being  extin- 
guiflrcd.  An  old  Caltilian,  or  Spaniard,  who  fees  none  above  him, 
thinks  himfelf  the  moil  important  being  in  nature  ;  and  the  fame  pride 
is  commonly  communicated  to  his  defeendants.  1  his  is  the  ti ue  reafon 
why  many  of  them  are  fo  fond  of  removing  to  America,  where  they 
can  retain  all  their  native  importance,  without  the  danger  of  leeing  a  lu- 
perior. 

Ridiculous,  however,  as  this  pride  is,  it  is  produ&'ve  of  the  moll; 
exalted  qnalities.  It  infpires  the  nation  with  generous,  humane,  and 
virtuous  ientiments  ;  it  being  feldom  found  that  a  Spanifli  nobleman, 
gentleman,  or  even  trader,  is  guilty  of  a  me. in  affion.  During  the  molt 
embittered  wars  thev  have  had  with  England  for  near  yo  years  pad,  we 
know  of  no  inftance  of  their  taking  advantage  (as  they  might  eafily  have 
done)  of  confifcating  the  Britifh  property  on  board  their  galleons  and 
plate  fleet,  which  was  equally  fiecure  in  time  of  war  as  peace.  This  is 
the  more  furpriling,  as  Philip  V.  was  of  en  needy,  and  his  miniders 
were  far  from  being  fcrupulous  ot  breaking  their  good  faith  with  Great 
Britain.  * 

By  the  bed  and  mod  credible  accounts  of  the  late  w.ars,  it  appears 
that  the  Spaniards  in  America  gave  the  mod  humane  and  noble  relief 
to  all  Britifh  fubjeCH  that  were  in  didreis  and  fell  into  their  hands,  not 
only  by  fupplving  them  with  neceflaries,  but  money  ;  and  treating  them 
in  the  mod  hofpitable  manner  w’hile  they  remained  among  them. 

Having  faid  thus  much,  we  are  carefully  to  diilinguifh  between  the 
^5 p  rniih,  "nobility,  gentry,  and  traders,  and  their  government,  which  are  not 
to  be  put  on  the  lame  footing  with  the  lower  ranks  of  Spaniards,  who  are 
as  mean  and  rapacious  as  thofe  of  any  other  country.  The  kings  of 
Spain  of  the  houfe  of  Borbon,  have  feldom  ventured  to  employ  native 
Spaniards  of  great  families,  as  their  nriniders.  Thefe  are  generally 
French  or  Italians,  hut  mod  commonly  the  latte',  who  rife  into  power  by 
the  mod  infamous  arts,  and  of  late  times  trom  the  mod  abjeCt  dations.-~ 
Hence  it  is  that  the  French  kings  of  Spain,  fince  their  acceffion  to  that 
monarchy,  have  been  but  very  indifferently  Erved  in  the  cabinet,  Al- 
beroni,  who  had  the  greateft  genius  among  them,  embroiled  his  mader 
with  all  Europe,  till  he  was  driven  into  exile  and  dilgrace ;  and  Grimaldi, 
the  lad  of  their  Italian  miniders,  hazarded  a  rebellion  in  the  capital  by 
his  oppreffive  and  unpopular  mealures. 

The  common  people  who  live  on  the  emails,  partake  of  all  the  bad  qua- 
jcies  that  are  to  b£~  found  iu  other  nations.  They  are  an  affemblage  of 
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being  unable  to  live  in  their  own  country,  mingle  with  the  Spaniards. — 
In  time  of  war  they  follow  privateering  with  great  fuccefs  ;  and  when 
peace  returns,  they  engage  in  all  illicit  practices,'  and  often  enter  into  the 
Irifli  and  Walloon  guards  in  the  Spanifli  iervice.  There  arc  about 
4c, coo  gyplies,  and  who,  befides  their  fortune-telling,  are  inn-keepers  in 
the  final!  towns  and  villages.  The  charadter  of  the  Spaniards  is  thus 
drawn  by  Mr.  Swinburne/ after  h;s  late  travels  through  the  country: 
“The  Catalans  appear  to  the  moll  adive  ilirring  fet  of  men,  the  bell 
calculated  for  bulinefs,  travelling,  and  mauufafturer.  The  Valencians, 
2  more  fallen,  fedate  race,  better  adapted  to  the  occupations  of  hufband- 
men,  !ers  eager  to  change  place,  and  of  a  much  more  timid,  fufpicious 
call  of  mind  than  the  former.  The  And.1h1ii.1ns  ieem  to  be  the  greateft 
talkers  and  rhqdomontadoes  of  Spain.  The  Caftilians  have  a  manly 
iranknefs,  and  lets  appearance  of  cunning  and  deceit.  The  New  Caliili- 
and  are  perhaps  the  leal!  induftrious  of  the  whole  nation  ;  the  Old 
Caftilians  are  laborious,  and  retain  more  of  ancient  limplicity  of  manners ; 
both  are  of  a  firm  determined  fpirir."  The  Arragonefe  are  a  mixture  of 
the  Caflilian  and  Cattdan,  rather  inclining  to  the  former.  The  Btfcavners 
are  acute  and  diligent,  fiery  and  impatient  of  control,  more  refembling  a 
colony  of  republicans  than  a  province  of  an  nblolute  monarchy  ;  and  the 
Gai'cians  are  a  ploding  pains-taking  race  of  mortals,  that  roam  over 
Spain  in  fearch  of  an  hardly  earned  fublillence.” 

The  beauty  oi  the  Spanifb  ladies  reigns  moitly  in  their  novels  and  ro¬ 
mances  ;  for  though  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  Spain  produces  as  fine 
women  as  any  country  in  the  world,  vet  beauty  is  far  from  forming  their 
general  charafter.  In  their  perions,  they  are  commonly  fmall  and  {lender  ; 
but  they  are  faid  to  employ  valt  art  in  lupplying  thedefedls  of  nature, — 
If  we  were  to  hazatd  a  conjecture,  we  might  realbnably  iuppofe  that 
tboiegirticles  rather  dtininfh  than  increafe  their  beauty,  eipecially  when 
they  are  turned  ot  25.  Their  indifci i  uinare  ufe  of  paint,  not  only  upon 
their  faces,  but  their  necks,  arms,  and  hands,  undoubtedly  disfigures  their 
complexions,  and  fiirivels  their  fkin.  I:  is  at  the  fame  time  univerfally 
allowed,  that  the}7  have  great  wit  and  vivacity. 

Afrer  a.i  I  have  faid,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  vaft  pains  taken 
•by  the  government  of  Spain,  may  at  laft  eradicate  thofe  cuftoms  and  habits 
among  ihe  Spaniards  that  feems  fo  ridiculous  to  foreigners.  They  are  uni- 
verfady  known  to  htu e  refined  notions  and  excellent  fenfe  ;  and  this,  if 
improved  by  ftudy  and  travelling,  which  they  now  Hand  in  great  need  of , 
would  render  them  ieperior  to  the  French  tbemfclves.  Their  flow,  deli¬ 
berate  manner  of  proceeding,  cither  in  council  cr  war,  has  of  late  years 
worn  off  to  Rich  a  degree,  that  during  the  two  laft  wars,  they  were  found 
to  be  as  quick  both  in  relolving  and  executing,  if  not  more  fo  than  their 
enemies.  Their  fecrecy,  conftancv,  and  patience,  have  always  been  deemed 
exemplary;  and  in  feveral  of  their  provinces,  particularly  Galicia,  Gra¬ 
nada,  ami  Andalufia,  the  common  people  have,  for  fome  time,  afiiduoufly 
applied  themfelves  to  agriculture  and  labour. 

Among  the  many  go  d  qualities  poflefTed  bv  the  Spaniards,  their  fo- 
briety  in  eat  ng  and  drinking  is  remarkable.  They  frequently  breakfaft, 
as  well  as  I'up,  in  bed  ;  their  breakfaft  is  ufua'ly  chocolate,  tea  being  very 
•feldom  drank.  Their  dinner  is  generally  beef,  mutton,  veal,  pork,  and 
bacon,  greens,  &c.  all  boiled  together.  They  live  much  upon  garlic, 
chives,  iaihd,  and  radifltes ;  which,  according  to  one  of  their  proverbs, 
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are  food  for  a  gentleman.  The  men  drink  very  little  wine:  and  the 
women  ufe  water  or  chocolate.  Both  fexes  ufually  fleep  after  dinner,  and 
take  the  air  in  the  cool  of  the  evenings.  Dancing  is  fo  much  their  favou¬ 
rite  enteitainment,  that  you  may  fee  a  grandmother,  mother,  and  daughter, 
all  in  the  fame  country-dance.  Many  of  their  theat  ical  exhibitions  are 
in fi pid  and  ridiculous  bombaft.  The  prompter’s  head  fometimes  appears 
through  a  trap-door  above  the  level  of  the  llage,  and  he  reads  the  play 
loud  enough  to  he  heard  by  the  audience.  Gallantry  is  the  ruling  paflion 
in  Spain.  Jealoufy,  fince  the  acceflion  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  has 
flept  in  peace.  The  nightly  muiical  lerenades  of  miftrefles  by  their  lovers 
are  fill  in  ufe.  The  fights  of  the  cavaliers,  or  bull-feafls,  are  aimoft 
peculiar  to  this  country,  and  make  a  capital  figure  in  painting  the  genius 
and  manners  of  the  Spaniards.  On  tin  fa  occafions,  young  gentlemen 
have  an  opportunity  of  (hewing  their  courage  and  activity  before  their 
miftrefles  ;  and  the  valour  of  the  caval  er  is  proclaimed,  honoured,  and 
rewarded,  according  to  the  number  and  fietceneft  of  the  bulls  he  has  killed 
in  thefe  encounters.  Great  pains  are  ufed  in  fettling  the  form  and  weapons 
of  the  combat,  fo  as  to  give  a  relief  to  the  gallantry  of  the  cavalier.  The 
diveiftop  itfelf,  which  is  attended  with  citcumftan  es  of  great  harbitrarv, 
is  undoubtedly  of  Moorifh  original,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Spaniards 
when  upon  good  terms  with  that  nation,  partly  through  complaifance,  and 
partly  through  rivallhip. 

There  is  not  a  town  in  Spain  but  what  has  a  large  fquare  for  the  uur- 
pofe  of  exhibiting  bull-fights  :  and  it  is  faid  that  even  the  pooreit  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  fmalleft  villages  will  often  club  together  in  order  to  procure 
a  cow  or  an  ox,  and  fight  them  riding  upon  afies  for  want  of  horles. 

Religion.]  The  horrors  of  the  Romifti  religion,  the  only  one  tole¬ 
rated  in  Spain,  are  now  greatly  leffened  there,  bv  moderating  the  penalties 
of  the  inquifition,  a  tribunal  dilgraeeful  to  human  nature  ;  but  though 
difufed,  it  is  not  abrogated,  only  the  eccl etiailics  and  their  offi.erscan- 
carry  no  fentence  into  execution  without  the  royal  authority  :  it  is  ftill  in 
force  again  ft  the  Moorifh  and  jewilh  pretended  converts.  The  Spaniards 
embrace  and  praitife  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  with  all  its  ab- 
furdides;  and  in  this  they  have  been  fo  fteadv,  that  their  king  is  diftin- 
quiftied  by  the  epithet  of  Moji  Catholic.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
burning  zeal  which  diflinguilhed  their  anceftors  above  the  reft  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  world  hath  loft  much  of  its  activity,  and  feems  nearly  extlnguifned, 
and  the  power  of  the  clergy  has  been  much  reduced  of  late  years.  A 
royal  edid  has  alfo  been-iffued,  to  prevent  the  admiffion  of  noviciates  into 
the  different  convents,  without  fpecial  permiflion,  which  has  a  great  ten¬ 
dency  to  reduce  the  monaftic  orders.  It  is  computed  that  there  are  noyv 
in  the  kingdom  Spain  54,000  friars,  34,000  nuns,  and  20,000  fecular 
clergy,  but  as  little  true  moral  religion  as  in  any  country  under  heaven. 

Akchbishopricks  and  bishoprick?.]  In  Spain  there  are  eight  arch- 
bifhoprkks  [and  forty-fix  biflioprics.  The  archbilliop  of  Toledo  is  ftyled 
the  pi  imate  of  Spain;  he  is  great  chancellor  of  Caltile,  and  hath  a  reve¬ 
nue  of  ioo, cool,  fterling  per  annum  ;  but  ihe  Spanifli  court  hath  now 
many  ways  of  leflening  the  revenues  of  the  church,  as  by  penfions,  dona¬ 
tions  to  hofpirals,  &c.  and  premiums  to  the  focieties  of  agriculture.  This 
archbiflioprick  pays  annually  15,000  ducats  to  the  monks  of  the  Efcurial, 
befides  other  penfions,  and  it  isaflerted,  that  there  is  not  a  bifnoprick  in 
Spain  but  hath  fome  body  or  other  quartered  upon  it,  and  the  fecond  rate 
benefices  are  believed  to  be  in  the  lame  predicament,  Out  of  the  rich 
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eanonries  and  prebends  are  taken  the  penfions  of  the  new  order  of  knights 
of  Carios  Tercero.  The  riches  of  the  Spanifli  churches  and  convents  are 
the  unvarying  obje£ls  of  admiration  to  ail  travellers  as  well  as  natives  ; 
but  there  is  a  famenefs  in  them  all,  excepting  that  they  differ  in  the  de¬ 
grees  oi  treafure  and  jewels  they  contain. 

Language.]  Theground-work  of  the  Spanifli  language,  I  ke  that  of 
the  Italian,  is  Larin;  and  it  might  be  called  a  baftard  Latin,  were  it  not 
fo-r  the  terminations,  and  the  exotic  words  introduced  into  it  by  the  Moors 
and  Goths,  elpecially  the  former.  It  is  at  pr-fent  a  moll  m ajeftic  ar.d 
expreiiive  language  :  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  foreigners  who  underfbnd 
it  the  bell,  prize  it  the  mod.  It  makes  but  a  poor  figure  even  in  the  belt 
tranllations  ;  and  Cervantes  fpeaks  almoil  as  ankward  Englilh  as  Shak- 
ipeare  does  French,  ft  may,  however,  be  conlidered  as  a  llandard  tongue, 
having  nearly  retained  its  purity  for  upwards  of  200  years.  Their  Pater- 
nofter  runs  thus :  Padre  nuejlro ,  que  ejias  e?i  el  cielo,  JanfliJicado  fe  cl  tu. 
■nombre  ;  n’enga  a  nos  el  tu  reyno  :  bagafe  tu  <vohintad,  ajjien  la  tierra  coma  ett 
el  czslo  ;  el  pan  nuejlro  dc  cada  dia  da  nos  le  oy  ;  y  per  dona  nos  nuejlras  deodas 
a[U  conio  nns  otros  perdonamos  a  nucrjlos  deudorcs  ;  no  nos  dexes  cair  en  la  ten¬ 
iae  10 7,  mas  libra  nos  de  mal ,  por/que  tao  cs  le  reyno  ;  y  la  poicr.cia  ;  y  la  gloria 
per  losjiglm .  Amen. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  Spain  has  not  produced  learned  men 
to  proportion  to  the  excellent  capacities  of  its  natives.  This  detail  may 
in  fome  meature,  be  owing  to  their  ignorance  and  bigotry,  which  prevents 
them  from  making  that  prog  refs  in  the  polite  arts  which  they  otherwife 
would  ;  but  the  gre  .tell  impediment  to  literature  in  Spain,  is  the  defpotic 
nature  ot  its  government.  Several  old  fathers  of  the  church  were  Spa¬ 
niards  ;  and  learning  owes  a  great  deal  to  Ifidore,  bilhop  of  Seville,  and 
cardinal  Ximenes  Spain  has  likewife  produced  fome  excellent  phyficians. 
Such  was  the  gloom  of  the  Auflrian  government,  that  took  place  with  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  that  the  imitable  Cervantes,  the  author  of  Don 
Quixote,  born  at  M  id.  id,  in  tjpq,  lifted  in  a  fbuion  lit : le  fuperior  to  that 
of  a  common  foldier,  and  died  negledled,  after  fighting  bravely  for  bis 
country  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  in  which  he  loft  his  left  hand.  His 
latire  upon  knight-errantry,  in  his  adventures  of  Don  Quixote,  did  as 
much  lcrvice  to  his  country  by  curing  them  of  that  ridiculous  fpirir,  as  it 
now  does  honour  to  his  own  memory.  He  was  in  prifon  for  debt  when 
be  compofed  the  firft  part  of  his  hillory,  and  is  perhaps  to  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  moral  and  humorous  fatirifts. 

The  vifions  of  Quevedo,  and  fome  other  of  his  humorous  and  fatirical 
pieces,  having  been  tranflated  into  the  Englifh  language,  have  rendered 
that  author  well  known  in  this  country.  He  was  born  at  Madrid  in  the 
year  1570,  and  was  one  of  the  bell  writers  of  his  age,  excelling  equally 
in  verle  and  in  profe.  Befides  his  me'it  as  a  po-t  he  was  well  verted  in 
the  oriental  languages,  and  poffeffed  great  erudition.  His  works  are  com- 
prifed  in  three  volumes,  qto.  two  of  which  conlift  of  poetry,  and  the 
third  of  pieces  in  prole.  As  a  poet  he  excelled  both  in  the  lcrious  and 
burlefq.ue  ftylc,  and  w  is  happy  in  a  turn  of  humour  fimilar  to  that  which 
we  admire  in  butler  and  Swift. 

Poetry  was  cultivated  in  Spain  at  an  early  period.  After  the  Saracens 
had  ktiled  themfclves  in  this  kingdom,  they  introduced  into  it  their  own 
language,  religion,  and  1  rerature  ;  and  the  oriental  fly  le  of  poetry  very 
gencialiy  prevailed.  Before  this  peiiod,  the  Spaniards  had  acdilfecl 
.then)  i  elves  much  to  Roman  literature  :  but  Alvato  of  Cordova  com¬ 
plains, 
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plains,  that  in  his  time,  the  Spaniards  had  fo  totally  forgotten  the  Latin 
tongue,  and  given  the  preference  to  Arabic,  that  it  was  difficult  even 
among  ft  a  thoufand  people,  to  find  one  who  could  write  a  Latin  letter.— 
The  attachment  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Spain  to  oriental  literature 
was  then  fo  great,  that  they  could  write  Arabic  with  remarkable  punty, 
and  compofed  verles  with  a's  much  fluency  and  elegance  as  the  Arabians 
themfelves.  About  this  time  the  Spanifh  Jews  made  a  conliderable  figure 
in  literature,  which  was  promoted  by  mailers  from  Babylon,  where  they 
had  academies  fupported  by  themfelves.  In  the  year  967  Rabbi  Moles, 
and  his  fon  Rabbi  Enoch,  having  been  taken  by  pirates,  were  fold  as 
flaves  at  Cordova,  and  redeemed  by  their  brethren,  who  eftablilhed  a 
fchool  in  that  city,  of  which  Rabbi  Mofes  was  appointed  the  head  :  rhac 
learned  Jew  was,  however,  defirous  of  returning  back  to  his  own  country  ; 
but  the  Moorifh  king  of  Cordova  would  not  give  his  cojifent,  rejoicing 
that  his  Hebrew  fubjefts  had  matters  of  their  own  religion  at  home,  with¬ 
out  being  under  the  neceflhy  of  receiving  them  from  a  foreign  univer- 
fitv,  and  every  indulgence  was  granted  them  with  refpedt  to  their  worflvp. 
In  1039,  Rabbi  Ezechias  was  put  to  death  at  Babylon,  and  the  college 
over  which  he  had  prefided  was  transferred  to  Cordova,  from  whence  a 
number  of  Hebrew  poets  iffued  forth,  who  have  been  noted  by  various 
learned  writers.  The  Spanifti  jews  had  alfo  flourishing,  fchools  at 
Seville,  Granada,  and  Toledo,  and  from  hence  aide  the  numerous 
Hebrew  proverbs,  and  modes  of  fpeecb,  that  have  crept  into  the  Caftilian 
language,  and  form  a  confpicuous  part  of  its  phrafeology.  To  thefe  Jews 
the  Spanifti  language  is  indebted  for  a  curious  verfion  of  ihe  Hebrew 
books  of  the  Old  Teftament,  which  was  afterwards  printed  at  Ferrara,  in 
1357,  in  a  Gothic-Spanifli  letter. 

The  Spanifh  writers  alfo  boaft  of  their  Troubadours  as  high  as  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  centuries,  the  Provencal  and  Galician  didedls  being 
then  very  prevalent.  The  marquis  of  Villens,  who  died  in  1434,  was 
the  author  of  that  famous  work  the  Arte  cle  la  Gaya  Scientia ,  which  com¬ 
prehends  a  fvftem  of  poetry,  rhetoric,  and  oratory,  beiides.defcribing  all 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Troubadours  at  their  public  exhibitions. — That 
nobleman  was  alfo  the  author  of  a  tranflation  of  the  iEneid  of  Virgil  into 
Spanifh  verfe.  Juan  de  Mena,  of  Coidova,  was  alfo  much  celebrated 
as  a  poet  in  his  own  time :  his  poems  have  paffed  through  a  variety  of 
editions,  the  firft  of  which  was  printed  at  Saragoffa  in  1513.  Juan  de  la 
Encina  was  alfo  a  poet  of  confiderable  merit ;  he  tranllaied  fome  of  the 
Latin  poems  into  Spanifti,  and  published  a  piece  on  the  art  of  poetry,  and 
other  works,  which  were  printed  at  Saragoffa  in  1516.  Bolcan,  Ercilla, 
Villegas,  and  other  Spanifh  poets,  alfo  obtained  great  reputation  in  their 
own  country.  But  the  moft  diftinguifhed  dramatic  poet  of  this  nation 
was  Lopez  de  Vega,  who  was  contemporary  with  our  Shakfpeare.  He 
poffeffed  an  imagination  aftonifhingly  fertile,  and  wrote  with  great  faci¬ 
lity  ;  but  in  his  dramatic  works  he  difregarded  the  unities,  and  adapted 
his  works  more  to  the  tafte  of  the  age  than  to  the  rules  of  criticifm. 
His  lyric  compofitions,  and  fugitive  pieces,  with  bis  profe  effay?,  form 
a  colledfion  of  fifty  volumes,  befides  his  dramatic  works,  which  make 
twenty-fix  volumes  more;  exclufive  of  four  hundred  fctiptural  dramatic 
pieces  called  in  Spain  Autos  Sacramentales.  Calderon  was  alfo  a  dramatic 
writer  of  confiderable  note,  but  many  of  his  plays  are  very  licentious  in 
their  tendency. 

'lofla.tus,  a  divine,  the  moft  voluminous  perhaps  that  ever  wrote, 
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was  a  Spaniard ;  but  his  works  have  been  long  diftinguifhed  only  by  their 
bulk.  H  rrera,  and  lome'  other  hiftorians,  particularly  de  Solis,  have 
Ihewn  great  abilities  in  hillory,  by  inveffigatiug  the  antiquities  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  writing  the  hillory  of  its  conqueft  by  their  countrymen. — 
Among  the  wrirers  who  have  lately  appeared  in  Spain,  Father  Feyjoo  has 
been  one  of  the  moll  diftinguifiied.  jH is  performances  difplav  great  inge¬ 
nuity,  very  ex-eoth  e  reading,  and  uncommon  liberality  of  fentimeut, 
efpt  cially  when  bis  fit  nation  and  country  are  confidered.  Many  of  his 
pieces  have  been  tranllited  into  Engiifh,  and  publifhed  in  four  volumes, 
Svo.  Don  Franci.co  Perez  Bayer,  archdeacon  of  Valencia,  and  author 
of  a  difiet  ration  on  the  Pnoenieian  language,  maybe  placed  in  the  iirit 
line  of  Spamfh  literati.  Spain  hits  likewife  produced  many  travellers  and 
voyagers  to  both  the  Indies,  who  are  equally  am u ling  and  inftrudtive. 
If  it  (hould  happen  the  Spaniards  could  difengage  themfelves  from  their 
abstracted  metapliy fical  turn  of  thinking,  and  from  their  prefent  tyranni¬ 
cal  form  of  government,  they  certainly  would  make  a  capital  figure  in 
literature.  At  prefent,  it  fee  ms,  that  the  common  education  of  an  Engiifh 
gentleman  would  conftiture  a  man  of  learning  in  Spain,  and  fhould  he 
underfland  Greek,  he  would  be  quite  a  phaeijomenon. 

Some  of  the  Spaniards  have  drffinguiflied  themfelves  in  the  polite  arts, 
and  not  only  the  cine-,  but  the  palaces,  eipecially  the  Efcurial,  difeover 
many  ih iking  ipeeimens  of  their  abilities  ;ts  feulptors  and  archiretffs  ; 
Palomino,  in  an  elaborate  treadle  on  the  art  of  painting,  in  two  volumes, 
folio,  has  inferred  the  lives  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  painters  and 
feulptors,  who  flounfhed  in  Spain  from  the  time  of  Ferdinand  the  Catho¬ 
lic  to  the  conclufion  of  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fourth.  Amongft  the 
moil:  eminent  Spanish  painters,  were  Velaiqucs  Murillo,  who  is  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Spaniil'i  Vandyke,  Ribeira,  and  Claudio  Coello,  vvhofe 
fivle  of  painting  was  very  fimil.tr  to  that  of  Paul  Veronefe. 

Universities. ]  In  Spain  are  reckoned  24  univerfiries,  the  chief  of 
which  is  Salamanca,  founded  by  Alphonfus,  ninth  king  of  Leon,  in  the 
year  tzoo.  It  contains  21  colleges,  fotne  of  which  are  very  magnificent. 
Moft  of  the  nobility  of  Spain  fend  their  funs  to  be  educated  here.  The 
reft  are,  Seville,  Granada,  Compoftella,  Toledo,  Valadolid,  Alcala, 
Siguenza,  Va'encia,  Lcrida,  Huefca,  Saragofla,  Tortofa,  Offuna,  Onata, 
Candia,  Barcelona,  Murcia,  Taragona,  iiaeza,  Avila,  Otiuela,  Oviedo, 
and  Palencia. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,  }  The  former  of  thefe  confift 
artificial  and  natural.  }  chiefly  of  Roman  and  Moorifli 
antiquities.  Near  Segovia,  a  grand  aqueduff,  defied  by  Trajan,  extends 
over  a  deep  valley  between  two  h  11s,  and  is  fupported  by  a  double  row  of 
152  arches.  Other  Roman  aquedufts,  theatres,  and  circi,  are  to  be 
found  at  Terrago,  and  different  parts  of  Spain.  A  ruinous  watch-tower 
near  Cadiz  is  vulgarly,  hut  erronepufly,  thought  to  be  one  of  the  pillars 
of  Heicules.  Near  the  city  of  Salamanca  e  the  remains  of  a  F  oman 
way,  paved  with  large  flat  ftones  ;  it  was  continued  to  Merida,  and  from 
thence  to  Seville.  At  Toledo  are  the  remains  of  an  old  Roman  theatre, 
which  is  now  converted  into  a  church,  find  to  be  one  of  the  greateft 
curiofities  of  antiquity.  It  is  600  feet  in  length,  50010  breadth,  and  of 
a  proportionable  height ;  ihe  roof,  which  is  amazingly  bold  and  lofty,  is 
fupported  by  350  pillars  of  fine  marble,  in  ten  rows,  forming  eleven  ailes, 
n  which  are  366  altars,  and  24  gates ;  every  part  being  enriched  and 
adorned  with  the  moft  noble  and  coftiy  ornaments.  At  Martoitl,  a  large 
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town,  where  much  black  lace  is  manufactured,  is  a  very  high  bridge, 
built  in  1768  ouC  of  the  ruins  of  a  decayed  one  that  had  exilUd  1985 
years  from  its  ercdtion  by  Hannibal.  At  the  north  end  is  a  triumphal 
arch  or  gateway,  faid  to  have  been  raifed  by  that  genera!  in  honour  of  his 
father  Hsmilcar.  It  is  almod  entire,  well  proportioned  and  Ample,  with¬ 
out  any  kind  of  ornament,  except  a  rim  or  two  of  hewn^dofie.  Near 
Mmviedro  (once  the  faithful  Saguntum)  dedroyed  by  Hannibal,  are 
fome  Roman  remains—  as  the  ruins  of  the  theatre,  an  exact  femicircle 
about  82  yards  oiametcr,  fome  of  the  galleries  are  .cut  out  of  the 
rock,  and  9000  perfons  might  attend  the  exhibitions  without  inconve¬ 
nience. 

The  Moorifh  antiquities  are  rich  and  magnificent.  Among  the  mod 
diftinguifhed  of  thefe  is  the  royal  palace  of  the  Alhambra  at  Granada, 
which  is  one  of  the  mod  'entire,  as  well  as  the  mod  dately,  of  any  of  the 
edifices  which  the  Moors  eredted  in  Spain.  It  was  built  in  128 a,  by  the 
fecond  Moorifh  king  of  Grenada  ;  and,  in  1492,  in  the  reign  of  their 
eighteenth  king,  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards.  It  is  fituated  on  a  hill, 
which  is  aid-ended  bv  a  road  bordered  with  hedges  of  double  or  imperial 
myrtles,  and  rows  of  elms.  On  this  hill,  within  the  walls  of  the  Alham¬ 
bra,  the  emperor  Charles  V.  began  a  new  p.dace  in  1568,  which  was 
never  finifhed,  though  the  (hell  of  it  remains.  It  is  built  of  yellow  done  ; 
the  outfide  forms  a  fquare  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet.  The  infide 
is  a  grand  circular  court,  with  a  portico  of  the  Tufcan,  and  a  gallery  of 
the  Doric  order,  each  fupported  by  thirty  two  columns,  made  of  as  many 
Angle  pieces  of  marble.  The  grand  entrance  is  ornamented  with  co¬ 
lumns  of  jafper,  on  the  pededals  of  which  are  reprefentations  of  battles, 
in  marble  baffo  relievo.  The  Alhambra  itfelf  is  a  mai's  of  many  houfes, 
and  towers  walled  round,  and  built  of  large  flones  of  different  dimen- 
Aons.  Almod  all  the  rooms  have  dueco  walls  and  ceilings,  fome  carved, 
fome  painted,  and  fome  giit,  and  covered  with  various  Arabic  fentences. 
The  mod  curious  place  within,  that  perhaps  exids  in  Europe.  Here  are 
feveral  baths,  the  walls,  floor,  and  cielings  of  which  are  of  white  marble. 
The  gardens  abound  with  orange  and  lemon  trees,  pomegranates,  and 
myrtles.  At  the  end  of  the  gardens  is  another  palace  called  Ginaraliph, 
fituated  on  a  more  elevated  ftation  than  the  Alhambra.  From  the  balco¬ 
nies  of  this  palace  is  one  of  the  fired  profpedts  in  Europe,  over  the  whole 
fertile  plain  of  Granada,  hounded  by  the  fnowy  mountains.  The  Moors 
to  this  day  regret  the  lots  of  Granada,  and  dill  offer  up  prayers  to  God  for 
the  recovery  of  the  city.  Many  other  noble  monuments,  eredted  in  the 
Mooridi  times,  remain  in  Spain  ;  fome  of  them  in  tolerable  prefervatior., 
and  others  exhibiting  fuperb  ruins. 

Among  the  natural  curiofities,  the  medicinal  fprings,  and  fome  noify 
lakes,  form  a  principal  patt ;  but  we  mud  not  forget  the  liver  Guadiana, 
which,  like  the  Mole  in  England,  runs  under  ground,  and  then  is  faid  to 
emerge.  The  royal  cabinet  of  natural  hidory  at  Madrid  was  opened  to 
the  public  by  his  majedy’s  orders  in  1775.  Every  thing  in  this  colledtion 
is  ranged  with  nearnds  and  elegance,  and  the  apartments  are  opened  twice 
a  week  for  the  public,  befldes  being  fhewn  privately  to  drangers  of  rank. 
The  mineral  part  of  the  cabinet,  containing  precious  dones,  marbles, 
ores,  &c.  is  very  perfedt ;  but  the  colledtion  of  birds  and  beads  at  prefent 
is  not  large,  though  it  may  be  expedted  to  improve  apace,  if  care  be 
taken  to  get  the  productions  of  the  Spanidi  American  colonies.  Here  is 
alfo  a  curious  colledtion  ol  vafes,  batons,  ewers,  cups,  plates,  and  orna¬ 
mental 
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mental  pieces  of  the  fined:  agates,  amerhyfts,  rock  crydals,  &c.  mount'd! 
in  gold,  and  enameled,  fet  with  cameos,  intaglios,  &r.  in  an  elegant  tafte 
and  of  every  fine  workmanlhip,  faid  to  have  been  brought  from  France  by 
Philip  V.  The  cabinet  alfo  contains  fpecimens  of  Mexican  and  Peruvian 
■vales  and  urenlils. 

In  blowing  up  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  many  pieces  of  bones  and  teeth 
have  been  found  incorporated  with  the  (lone,  fotne  of  which  have  been 
brought  to  England,  and  depolited  in  the  Britifh  Muleuni.  On  the  wed 
fide  of  the  mountain  is  the  cave  called  St  Michael’s,  eleven  hundred  and 
ten  feet  above  the  horizon.  Many  pillars  of  various  fizes,  dome  of  them 
two  feet  in  diameter,  have  been  formed  in  it  by  the  droppings  of  water, 
which  have  pet ri tied  in  falling.  The  water  perpetually  drips  from  the 
roof,  and  forms  an  infinite  number  of  ftaladlitre,  of  a  whitifh  colour,  com* 
pofed  of  fcveral  coats  or  crufts,  and  which,  as  well  as  the  pillars,  conti- 
nuaily  increafe  in  bulk,  and  may  probably  in  time  fill  the  whole  cavern. 
From  the  fummit  of  t lie  rock,  in  clear  weather,  not  only  the  town  of 
Gibraltar  n  ay  be  fecn,  but  the  bay,  the  ftraights,  the  town  of  St.  Roque 
and  Algebras,  and  the  Alpuxarra  mountains,  mount  Abyla  on  the  Atri- 
can  fliore,  with  its  fnowy  top,  the  cities  of  Ceuta,  Tangier,  and  great 
part  of  the  Birbary  coaft. 

Chip  cities,  &c.]  Madrid,  though  unfortified,  it  being  only  fur- 
rounded  by  a  mud  wall,  is  the  capital  of  Spain,  and  contains  about 
300,100  inhabitants,  it  is  furroun.'ed  with  very  lofty  mountains,  whole 
lummits  are  frequently  covered  with  lhow.  It  is  well  paved  and  lighted, 
and  fome  of  the  ftreets  arc  fpacious  and  handfome.  The  houfes  of 
Madrid  are  of  brick,  and  are  laid  out  chiefly  for  fliew,  conveniency 
being  little  confidered  :  thus  )-ou  will  pafs  through  ufually  two  or  thres 
large  aparrments  of  no  ule,  in  order  to  comeat  a  fin  all  room  at,  the  end, 
where  the  family  lit,  The  houfes  in  general  look  more  like  prifons  than 
the  habitations  of  people  at  their  liberty  ;  the  windows,  befides  having  a 
balcony,  being  grated  with  iron  bars,  particularly  the  lower  range,  and 
fometimes  all  the  tell.  Sep  irate  families  generally  inhabit  the  fame  houfe 
as  in  Paris  and  Edinburgh.  Foreigners  are  very  much  diflrefled  for 
lodgings  at  Madrid,  as  the  Spaniards  are  not  fond  of  taking  Grangers  into 
their  houfes, .especially  if  thev  are  not  catholics.  Its  greateft  excellency 
is  the  cheapnefs  of  its  proviflons:  but  neither  tatern,  cofifee-houfe,  nor 
newfpaper,  excepting  the  Madrid  Gazette,  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
city.  Theh'oyal  palace  ftands  on  an  eminence,  on  the  weft  iide  of  the 
city  ;  it  is  a  fpacious  magnificent  ftrufture,  confifting  of  three  courts, 
and  coma  ands  a  very  line  profpedt.  Each  of  the  fronrs  is  470  feet  in 
length  and  too  high,  and  there  is  no  pa'ace  in  Europe  fitted  up  with 
greater  magnificence;  the  great  audience-thamber  efpeeially,  which  is 
1 20  feet  long,  and  hung  with  crimfon  velvet  richly  embroidered  with 
gold.  Ornamented  alfo  with  12  looking-glafies  made  at  Sr.  Ildenfonfo, 
each  io  feet  high,  with  \2  tables  of  the  fineft  Spanilli  marbles.  The 
ether  10y.fi  palaces  round  it  are  defigned  for^  hunting  feats,  or  houfes  of 
retirement  lor  their  kings.  Some  of  them  contain  fine  paintings  and 
good  ftatues.  The  chief  of  thofe  places  are  the  Buen  Retiro  (now 
i'trrpped  of  all  its  befit  pictures  and  furniture),  Cafa  del  Campo,  Aranjuez, 
and  S',  lldefonfo. 

A  late  traveller  has  reprefented  the  palace  of  Aranjuez,  and  its  gardens, 
as  extremely  delightful  Here  is  alfo  a  park  many  leagues  round,  cut 
fterofs  m  different  parts,  by  alleys  of  two,  three,  and  even  four  miles  extent. 

Each 
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Knch  of  thofe  alleys  is  formed  by  two  double  rows  of  elm-trees;  one 
double  row  on  the  right,  and  one  bn  the  left,  which  renders  the  fhade 
thicker.  rI  he  alleys  are  wide  enough  to  admit  of  four  coaches  abrcaft,  and 
betwixt  each  double  row  there  is  a  narrow  channel,  through  which 
runs  a  Itream  ot  water.  Between  thofe  alleys  there  are  thick  groves  of 
fmallcr  trees  of  various  kinds,  and  thoufands  of  deer  ahd  Wild  boars  wan¬ 
der  there  at  large,  bc-fides  numberlels  hares,  rabbits,  fSheal'ants,  partridges, 
and  leveta!  other  kinds  ot  birds.  The  river  Tdgus  runs  through  this 
place,  atjid  divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts.  The  central  point  of  this 
great  paik  is  the  king’s  palace,  which  is  partly  iurrounded  by  the  garden, 
and  is  exceedingly  pleafant,  adorned  with  fountaihs  ahd  flatties,  and 
it  alio  contains  a  vafl:  variety  ot  the  moll  beautiful  flowers,  both  American 
and  European.  As  to  the  palace  ot  Aranjuez  itfclf,  it  is  rather  an  elegant 
than  a  maghificenf  building. 

.  i  he  palace  of  Sr.  Ildetonfo  is  built  of  brick,  plaiflercd  and  painted* 
but  tip  part  of  the  architefture  is  agreeable.  It  is  two  ltories  high,  and 
the  gai den-front  has  thirty-one  windows,  and  twelve  rooms  in  a  luite. 

•  The  gardens  arfe  on  a  flope,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  great  refervoir  e'f 
water,  called  lleie  El  Mar,  the  fea,  which  lupplies  the  fountains  :  this 
refei voir  is  furnilhed  ti om  the  torrents  which  pdur  doWn  the  mountains; 
1  he  water-works  are  excellent,  and  far  iur  pa  Is  thole  at  Verfailles.  Thfe 
great  entry  of  the  palace  is  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  of  VeMailles,  and 
with  a  large  iron  pallifade.  In  the  gardens  are  twenty-feven  fountains : 
the  batons  are  of  while  mrfrble  and  the  ftatue-,  many  of  which  arfe  ei- 
felltnr,  are  of  lead,  bronzed  and  gilt.  Thcie  gardens  are  in  the  formal 
blench  ftyle.  but orhamented  with  fixty-one  very  fine  marble  ftatues,  as 
latge  as  the  life,  With  twenty-eight  marble  vafes,  and  twenty  leaden  vafes 
gilt.  The  upper  part  of  this  palace  contains  many  valuable  paintings,  and 
the  lower  part  antique  flatties,  butts,  and  bafl'o  relievos. 

The  pride  of  Spain,  however,  is  the  Efcurial  ;  and  the  fiativfcs  fay, 
perhaps  with  juflice,  that  the  building  ot  it  coft  more  than  that  of  any 
other  palace  in  Europe.  The  defeription  of  this  palace  forms  a  fizeablfe 
cyuarto  volume,  and  it  is  faid,  that  Pnilip  II.  Who  was  its  founder,'  ex¬ 
pended  upon  it  fix  millions  of  ducats.  It  contains  a  prodigious  number  of 
windows,  200  in  the  welt  front,  and  in  the  eaft  366,  and  the  apart¬ 
ments  are  decorated  with  an  aftontfhing  variety  of  paintings,  fculpture, 
tape  (try,  ornaments  of  gold  and  filver,  marble,  jafper,  gems,  and  other 
curious  flones,  furpaffing  all  imagination.  The  Spaniards  fay,  that  this 
building,  befides  its  palace,  contains  a  church,  large  alnd  fichly  ornament¬ 
ed,  a  maulbleum,  cloiflefs,  a  convent,  a  colkge,  and  a  library,  con¬ 
taining  about  thirty  thoufand  volurtiesj  bclides  large  apartments  for 
all  kinds  of  artifls  and  mechanics,  noble  walks,  With  extenlive  parks  ini 
gardens,  beautified  wiih  fountains  and  coftly  ornartft nts.  The  fathers 
th  it  live  in  the  convent  are  200,  and  they  have  an  annual  revenue  of 
1 2.000U  The  maufoleum,  or  buryin'g-place  of  the  kings  aftd  queens  of 
Spain,  is  called  the  Pantheon,  becaufe  it  is  built  upon  the  plan  of  that 
temple  at  Rome,  as  the  church  to  which  it  belongs  is  upon  the  model  o£ 
S_t.  Peter’s.  It  is  36  feet  diameter,  ificru  fled  with  fine  marbles. 

Allowing  the  Spaniards,  their  full  eftimarc  of  thfe  incfedible  fufns  be- 
’toued  on  this  palace,  and  on  its  furniture,  flatues,  paintings,  columns, 
vafcs,  and  the  like  decorations,  which  are  mod  amazingly  rich  and  beau- 
ti'ul,  yet  we  hazard  nothing  in  fayiflg,  that  the  fabric  itl'clf  difeovers  A 
bad  mite  upon  the  whole.  The  conceit  of  building  it  in  the  form  of  a 
gtidironj  becaufe  St.  Laurence,  to  whoftv  it  is  dedicated,  was  broiled  onr 
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fuch  an  utenfil,  and  multiplying  she  fame  figure  through  its  principal  or¬ 
naments,  could  have  been  formed  only  in  the  brain  of  a  tafielefs  bigot, 
fuch  as  Philip  II.  who  ere&ed  it  to  commemorate  the  victory  he  obtained 
over  the  French  (but  by  the  aflitlance  of  the  Englifh  forces)  at  St.  Quin* 
tin,  on  St.  Laurence’s  day,  in  the  year  15  57.  The  apartments  where  the 
king  refides  form  the  handle  of  the  gridiron.  The  building  is  a  long 
fquare  of  640  feet  by  580.  The  height  to  the  roof  is  60  ieet.  It  has 
been  enriched  and  adorned  by  his  fucceffors  r  but  its  outfide  has  a  gloomy 
appearance,  and  the  infide  is  compofed  of  different  firu&ures,  fome  of 
which  are  mailer-pieces  of  architecture,  but  forming  a  difagreeable  whole. 
It  mull  however  be  confefled,  that  the  pictures  and  ftatues  that  have  found 
admilhon  here,  are  excellent  in  their  kind,  and  fome  of  them  not  to  be 
equalled  even  in  Italy  itfelf. 

Cadiz  is  the  great  emporium  of  Spanifh  commerce.  It  flands  on  an 
Hland  feparated  from  the  continent  of  Audaluiia,  without  6be  ilraits  of 
Gibraltar,  by  a  very  narrow  arm  of  the  fea,  over  which  a  fortified  bridge 
is  thrown,  and  joins  it  to  the  main  land.  The  entrance  into  the  bay  is 
about  500  fathoms  wide,  and  guarded  by  two  forts  called  the  Puntals. 
The  entrance  has  never  been  of  late  years  attempted  by  the  Englifh,  in 
their  wars  with  Spain,  becaufe  of  the  vafi  interefts  our  merchants  have  in 
the  treafures  there,  which  they  could  not  reclaim  from  the  captors.  The 
Greets  are  narrow,  ill  paved,  and  filthy,  and  full  of  rats  in  the  night. 
The  houfes  lofty  with  flat  roofs,  and  few  are  without  a  turret  for  a  view 
of  the  fea.  The  population  is  reckoned  at  140,000  inhabitants,  of  which 
12,000  are  French,  and  as  many  Italians.  The  cathedral  hath  been 
already  50  years  building,  and  the  roof  is  not  half  finilhed.  The  environs 
are  beautifully  rural. 

Cordova  is  now  an  inconsiderable  place  ;  ftreets  crooked  and  dirty,  and 
but  few  of  the  publie  or  private  buildings  confpicuous  for  their  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  palaces  of  the  inquifition  and  of  the  bifhop  are  extenfive 
and  well  fituated.  The  cathedral  was  formerly  a  mofque,  divided  into 
feventeen  ailes  by  rows  of  columns  of  various  marbles,  and  is  very  rich  in 
plate  ;  four  of  the  filver  candlefticks  eoft  8 5 o  1 .  a  piece.  The  revenue  of 
the  fee  amounts  to  35 ool.  peT  ann.  but  a«  the  bilhops  cannot  devife  by 
will,  all  they  die  peflefled  of,  elcheates  to  the  king. 

Seville,  the  Julia  of  the  Romans,  is,  next  to  Madrid,  the  largeft  city  in 
Spain,  but  is  greatly  decayed  both  in  riches  and  population.  The  fliaps 
is  circular,  and  the  walls  feem  of  Moorifh  conftruClion  ;  its  circumference 
is  five  miles  and  a  half.  Thefuburb  of  Triana  is  as  large  as  many  towns, 
and  remarkable  for  its  gloomy  Gothic  cafile,  v/here,  in  1481,  the  inqui- 
fltion  was  firft  effablilhed  in  Spain.  Its  manufactures  in  wool  and  lilk, 
which  formerly  amounted  to  i6,coo,  are  now  reduced  to  400,  and  its 
great  office  of  commerce  to  Spanifh  America  is  removed  to  Cadiz.  The 
cathedral  of  Seville  is  a  fine  Gothic  building,  with  a  curious  fieeple  or 
tower,  having  a  moveable  figure  of  a  woman  at  top,  called  La  Giralda,- 
■which  turns  round  with  the  wind,  and  which  is  referred  to  in  Don  Quixote. 
This  fieeple  is  reckoned  one  of  the  greateft  curiofities  in  Spain,  and  is 
Ei°her  than  St.  Paul’s  in  London,  but  the  cathedral,  in  Mr.  Swinburne’s 
opinion,  is  by  no  means  equal  to  York  minder  for  lightnels,  elegance,  or 
Gothic  delicacy.  The  firfi  clock  made  in  the  kingdom  was  fet  up  in  this 
cathedra-1  in  the  year  1400,  in  the  prefence  of  king  Henry  III.  The 
profpeCt  of  the  country  round  this  city,  beheld  from  the  fieeple  of  the  ca¬ 
thedral  is  extremely  d<fii£htful. 

Barcelona, 
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Barcelona,  formerly  Barcino,  faid  to  be  founded  by  Hamilcar  Barcas,  is 
a  large  circular  trading  city,  containing  15,000  houlcs,  is  lituated  on  the 
Mediterranean,  facing  Minorca,  and  is  faid  to  be  the  handfomelt  place  in 
Spain  ;  the  houfes  are  lotty  and  plain,  and  the  ftreets  well  lighted,  and 
paved.  The  citadel  is  l'trong,  and  the  place  and  inhabitants  famous  for 
the  liege  they  fuftained  in  1714,  againlt  a  formidable  army,  when  deterred 
both  by  England  and  the  emperor,  for  whom  they  had  taken  up  arms. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  luppofed  to  be  nearly  1 50,000,  and  they 
fupply  Spain  with  moft  of  the  clothing  and  arms  for  the  troops.  A  lin¬ 
gular  cuftom  prevails  among  them  on  the  1  ft  of  November,  the  eve  ot  All 
Souls ;  they  run  about  from  houle  to  bouie-to  eat  chelnuts,  believing  that 
for  every  chefnut  they  fvvallow,  with  proper  laith  and  undtion,  they  lhall 
deliver  a  foul  out  of  purgatory. 

Valencia  is  a  large  and  almoft  circular  city,  with  lofty  wad;.  The 
ftreets  are  crooked  and  narrow,  and  not  paved,  the  houfes  ill  built,  and 
filthy,  and  moft  of  the  churches  tawdry.  Priefts,  nuns,  and  friars,  of 
every  drefs,  fwarm  in  this  city,  whole  inhabitants  are  computed  at  80,000. 
Its  archbillioprick  is  one  of  the  beft  in  Spain,  to  the  amount  of  40,0001. 
fterling  a  year. 

Carthagena  is  a  large  city,  but  has  very  few  good  ftreets,  and  fewer  re¬ 
markable  buildings.  The  port  is  very  complete,  formed  by  nature  in  the 
figure  of  a  heart,  and  the  arfenal  is  a  fpacious  fquare  fouth-weft  of  the 
town,  with  40  pieces  ot  cannon  to  defend  it  towards  the  lea.  When  Mr. 
Swinburne  vifited  it,  in  1775,  there  were  800  Spanilli  criminal;,  and  600 
Barbary  Haves,  working  at  the  putrps  to  keep  the  docks  dry,  See.  and 
treated  with  great  inhumanity.  The  crimes  for  which  the  Spaniards  were 
fent  there  delcrved  indeed  exemplary  punilhments. 

Granada  ftands  on  two  hills,  and  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Alhambra 
crowns  the  double  fummit  between  two  rivers.  thcDouronnd  the  Xcnil. 
The  former  glories  of  this  city  are  palled  away  with  its  old  inhabitants ; 
the  ftreets  are  now  filth)',  and  the  aqueducts  crumbled  to  duft,  and  its 
tradeloft.  Of  50,000 inhabitants,  only  1  b', 000  are  reckoned  ufeful,  the 
Jfurplus  is  made  up  of  clergy,  lawyers,  children,  and  beggars.  The  am¬ 
phitheatre,  for  bull  fealts,  is  built  of  ftone,  and  one  ot  the  beft  in  Spain, 
and  the  environs  of  the  city  are  ftill  pleafing  and  healthful.. 

Bilboa  is  lituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ybaizabel,  and  is  about  two 
‘leagues  from  thefea.  It  contains  about  eight  hundred  houfes,  with  a  large 
Tquare  by  the  water-lide,  well  lliaded  with  pleafant  walks,  which  extend 
to  the  outlets,  on  the  banks  of  the  river;  where  there  are  great  numbers 
’of  houfes  and  gardens,  which  form  a  moft  pleafing  profpedt,  particularly 
in  failing  up  the  river ;  for,  befides  the  beautiful  verdure,  numerous  ob- 
'jedfs  open  gradually  to  the  eye,  and  the  town  appears  as  an  amphitheatre, 
‘enlivens  the  landl'cape,  and  completes  the  icenery.  The  houies  are  fa  lid. 
and  lofty,  and  the  ftreets  well  paved  and  level ;  and  the  water  is  io  convey¬ 
ed  into  the  ftreets,  that  they  may  be  waflied  at  pleafure,  which  renders 
'Bilboa  one  of  the  neateft  towns  in  Europe. 

Malaga  is  an  ancient  city,  and  net  lefs  remarkable  for  its  opulence  and 
extenfive  commerce  than  lor  the  luxuriancy  of  its  toil,  yielding,  in  great 
abundance  the  moft  delicious  fruits.;  whillt  its  rugged  mountains  afford 
thofe  lufeious  grapes,  which  give  fuch  reputation  to  the  Malaga  w;ne, 
known  in  England  by  the  name  of  Mountain.  The  city  is  large  and  po¬ 
pulous,  and  of  a  circular  form,  luroundtd  with  a  double  wall,  ltrength- 
ened  by  ltatcly  towers,  and  has  nine  gates.  A  Moorifli  caftlc  on  the 
‘  '  p  p  2  point 
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point  of  a  rock  commands  every  part  of  it.  The  ftree-ts  ate  narrow,  and 
the  mo  ft  remarkable  building  in  it  is  a  ftUpendous  cathedral,  begun  by 
Philip  II.  faid  to  be  as  Urge  as  that  of  St.  Paul’s  in  London.  The 
bifhop’s  income  is  i6,ocol.  ilerlmg. 

The  city  of  Salamanca  is  of  a  circular  form,  but  on  three  hills  and 
two  vallies,  and  on  every  fide  i'urrounded  with  profpefts  of  fine  houits, 
ncble  feats,  gardens,  orchards,  fields,  and  diftailt  Villages ;  and  is  ancient, 
large,  rich,  and  populous.  There  ate  ten  gates  to  this  city,  and  it  con¬ 
tains  twenty-five  churches,  twentv-five  convents  of  fii.trs,  and  the  fame 
number  of  nunneties.  The  moft  beautiful  part  of  this  city  is  the  great 
fquare,  built  about  forty  years  ago.  The  houifes  'ate  of  three  ftories,  and 
all  of  equal  height  aiid  exact  i’ymmeiry,  with  iron  bakotlies,  and  a  lioue 
baluftradeon  the  top  of  them  :  the  iovter  part  is  arched,  which  forms  a 
piazza  all  round  the  Squat e,  one  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  feet  oa 
each  fide.  Over  fome  of  the  arches  are  medallions,  with  bulls  of  the 
knags  of  Spain,  and  of  feveral  eminent  men  in  Hone  bafib-relievo,  among 
which  are  thofe  of  Ferdinando  Cortez,  Francis  Pizafro,  Davila,  and  Cid 
liny.  In  this  fquare  the  bull  fights  ate  exhibited  for  three  days  only,  in 
tlte  month  of  June.  The  river  Tormcs  runs  by  this  city,  and  has  a 
"bridge  over  it  of  twemy-five  arches,  built  by  the  Romans,  and  yet 
entiie. 

Toledo  is  one  of  the  moft  ancient  cities  in  Spain,  and  during  feveral 
centuries  it  held  the  rank  of  its  metropolis.  But  the  neighbourhood  of 
Madrid  has  by  degrees  lbripped  it  of  its  numerous  inhabitants,  and  it 
Would  have  been  ahnoft  entirely  deferred  but  for  its  cathedral,  the  income 
of  which  being  in  great  part  fpCnt  here,  conti ibutes  chiefly  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  few  thou'ands  that  are  left,  and  aflifts,  in  fome  degree, 
thofe  fmall  rrtanu!a£tures  of  fword-blades  and  li  k  fluffs  that  are  eftablilhed 
in  this  city.  It  is  now  exceedingly  ill  built,  poor  and  mean,  and  the 
ilreets  very  fteep. 

Burgos  Was  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Caflile,  but  now  in 
obfeurity.  The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  moft  magnificent  llrudtures  of  the 
Gothic  kind,  now  in  Europe  s  its  form  is  exactly  the  fame  as  that  of  York 
minfler,  and  on  the  eall  end  is  an  octagon  building  exadfly  like  the  chapter- 
houfe  at  York. 

Gibraltar,  once  a  celebrated  town  and  foi  ttefs  of  Andalulia,  is  at  pre- 
fent  in  pi  ffelfion  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  b.y 
a  combined  fleet  of  Englifh  and  Dutch  flops,  under  the  command  of  fit 
George  Rooke,  in  1704  ;  and,  after  maiiy  truitlefs  attempts  to  recover  ir, 
was  confirmed  to  the  Englifh  bv  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713.  P.e- 
peated  attempts  have  been  fince  made  to  vvrell  it  from  England,  but  with¬ 
out  fuccel's  ;  the  lafl  War  hath  made  it  mo:e  famous  than  ever,  when  it 
underwent  a  long  fiege  againft  the  united  forces  of  Spain  and  France,  by 
land  and  fea,  and  was  gallantly  defended  by  general  Elliot  and  his  garri- 
fon,  to  the  great  lofs  and  difgrace  of  the  aflailants  5  though  it  mult  be 
granted,  the  place  is  by  nature  almoft  impregnable.  Near  300  pieces  of 
cannon  of  different  bores,  and  chiefly  brafs,  which  were  funk  before  the 
port  in  the  floating  batteries,  have-  been  raifed,  and  fold,  to  be  diftributed 
among  the  garrifon.  It  is  a  commodious  port,  and  formed  naturally  for 
commanding  the  paffage  of  the  Straits,  or,  in  other  Words,  the  entrance 
into  the  Mediterranean  and  Levant  Teas.  But  the  road  is  neither  fafe 
againft  an  enemy  nor  ftorms  :  the  bay  is  ab  nit  twenty  leagues  in  circum¬ 
ference.  The  Straits  are  24  miles  1  ng.  and  15  broad;  through  which 
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fets  a  current  from  the  Atlantic  ccean  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  for  the 
Hemming  of  it  a  brifk  gale  is  required.  The  town  was  neither  large  nor 
beautiful,  and  in  the  1  a  lb  fiegc  was  totally  delfroyed  by  the  enemies  bombs, 
but  on  acount  of  its  fortifications,  is  eftccmed  the  key  of  Spain,  and  is 
always  furniflwd  with  a  garrifon  well  provided  for  its  defence.  The  har¬ 
bour  is  formed  by  a  mole,  which  is  well  fortified  and  planted  with  guns. 
Gibraltar  is  acceifible  on  the  land  fide  only  by  a  narrow  palTage  between 
the  rock  and  the  fea,  but  that  is  walled  and  fortified  both  by  art  and  na¬ 
ture,  and  fo  inclofcd  by  high  fleep  hil  s,  as  to  be  almofi  inacceffible  that 
way.  It  has  but  two  gates  on  that  fide,  and  as  many  towards  the  fea. 
Acrofs  the  illhmus  the  Spaniard  have  drawn  a  fortified  line,  chiefly  with 
a  view  to  hinder  the  garrifon  of  Gibraltar  from  having  any  intercourfi? 
with  the  country  behind  their. :  notwithftanding  which  they  carry  on  a 
clandeftine  trade,  particularly  in  tobacco,  of  which  the  Spaniards  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fond.  The  garrifon  is,  however,  confined  within  very  narrow 
limits ;  and,  as  the  ground  produces  fcarcely  any  thing,  all  their  provi- 
fions  are  brought  them  either  from  England  or  from  Ceuta,  on  the  oppofite 
coaftof  Barbary.  Formerly  Gibraltar  was  entirely  under  military  govern¬ 
ment ;  but  that  power  producing  thofe  abul'cs  wh  ch  are  naturally  attend¬ 
ant  on  it,  the  parliament  thought  proper  to  eretft  it  into  a  body  corporate, 
and  the  civil  power  is  now  lodged  in  its  magiilrates. 

The  chief  illands  belonging  to  Spain  in  Europe,  are  thofe  of  Majorca 
and  Yvica,  of  which  we  have  nothing  particular  ro  lay.  Minorca,  which 
1  was  taken  by  the  Englifh  in  1708,  was  re-taken  by  the  Spaniards  the  lnft 

•  war,  and  is  now  become  a  Spanifli  illand  agiin,  containing  about  27,000 
1  inhabitants. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  The  Spaniards,  unhappily  for 
themfelvcs,  make  gold  and  fiber  the  vliief  branches  both  of  their  exports 
and  imports.  They  import  it  trom  America,  from  whence  they  export  it 
!  to  othercountries  of  Europe.  Cadiz  is  the  ch  ef  emporium  ot  this  com- 
‘  merce.  “  Hither  (fays  Mr.  Andtrfon,  in  bis  Hiftory  of  Commerce) 

•  other  European  nations  fend  their  merchandife,  to  be  (hipped  off  in 
Spanifli  bottoms  for  America,  fheltered  (or,  as  our  old  Englifh  phrafe 
has  it,  coloured)  under  the  name  of  Spanifli  faflors.”  Thofe  foreign  na- 

■  tions  have  their  agents  and  correfpondcnts,  and  the  confuls  of  thofe 
nations  make  a  confiderable  figure.  Cadiz  has  been  laid  to  have  the  finelt 
florehoufes  and  magazines  for  commerce  of  any  city  in  Europe;  and  to 
<  jr  the  flora  and  gallepns  regularly  import  the  treafures  of  Spanifli  America. 

-  The  proper  Spanifli  merchandife  exported  from  Cadiz  to  America  jire  of 

•  po  great  value;  but  the  duty  on  the  foreign  merchandife  fent  thither 
1  would  yield  a  great  revenue  (and  conf^qucntly  the  profits  of  merchants 
1  and  their  agents  would  fink),  iyere  it  not  for  the  many  fraudulent  practices 

•  for  eluding  thofe  duties. 

:  The  manufactures  of  Spain  are  chiefly  of  filk,  wool,  copper,  and  hard- 

’  ware.  Great  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  government  to  prevent  the 
;  other  European  nations  from  reaping  the  chief  advantage  of  the  American 
commerce;  but  thefe  never  can  l?e  fuccesful,  till  a  fpirit  of  in  Hu  dry  is 
awakened  among  the  natives,  fo  as  to  enable  them  to  fupply  their 
American  poffeflions  with  their  own  commodities  and  mctchandife. 
Meanwhile,  the  good  faith  and  facility  with  which  the  Englifh,  French, 
putch,  and  other  nations,  carry  on  this  contraband  rrade,  render  them 
1  greater  gainers  by  it  than  the  Spaniards  theinfclves  are,  the  clear  profits 
i’eldom  amount  to  lefs  than  20  per  cent.  This  evidently  makes  it  ary 
important  concern,  that  thofe  immenfe  riches  fhpuld  belong  to  the  Spa- 
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niards  rather  than  to  any  a&ive  European  nation  ^  bift  T  fhall  have  oc- 
cafmn  to  touch  on  this  luhjeft  in  the  account  of  America. 

Constitution  and  government.]  Spain,  from  being  the  moll 
free,  is  now  the  moil  dcfponc  kingdom  in  Europe :  and  the  poverty 
which  is  fo  viftble  in  mod  part  of  the  country  is  in  a  great  degree  the  re- 
fult  of  its  government,  in  the  adminiftration  of  which  no  proper  attention 
is  paid  to  the  interelts  and  welfare  of  the  people.  The  monarchy  is  here¬ 
ditary,  and  females  are  capable  of  fucceffion.  It  has  even  been  quedioned 
whether  his  catholic  in.tjcfty  n  ay  not  bequeath  his  crown,  upon  his  de- 
mife,  to  any  branch  of  the  royal  family  he  pleafes.  It  is  at  lead  certain, 
that  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  mounted  the  throne  of  Spain  in  virtue  of  the 
laid  will  of  Charles  II. 

The  cortes  or  parliaments  of  the  kingdom,  which  formerly,  efpecially 
in  Cadile,  had  greater  powerand  privileges  than  that  of  England,  are  now 
abolished  ;  but  Some  faint  remains  of  their  conditution  are  dill  difcernible 
in  the  government,  though  all  of  them  are  ineffectual,  and  under  the 
control  of  the  king. 

The  privy-council,  which  is  compofed  of  a  number  of  noblemen  or 
grandees,  nominated  by  the  king,  fits  only  to  prepare  matters,  and  to 
diged  papers  for  the  cabinet-council  or  junto,  which  conlids  of  the  fir  ft 
fee  ret  ary  of  (tare,  and  three  or  four  more  named  by  the  king,  and  in  them 
refides  the  direction  of  all  the  executive  part  of  government.  The  council 
of  war  takes  cognifance  of  military  affairs  only.  The  council  of  Cadile  is 
the  higheft  law  tribunal  of  the  kingdom.  The  feventl  couits  of  ihe  royal 
audiences,  arc  thoi'c  of  Galicia,  Seville,  Majorca,  the  Canaries,  Sara- 
gofl'a,  Valencia,  and  Barcelona.  Thefc  judge  primarily  in  all  caufes 
within  15  miles  of  their  refpective  cidcs  or  capital?,  and  receive  appeals 
from  interior  jurifdieffions.  Behdes  thefe  there  arc  many  fuboruinate 
tribunals,  tor  the  police,  the  finances,  and  other  bianchcs  of  bulinefs. 

The  government  of  Spanifli  America  forms  a  fyllcm  of  itfilf,  and  is 
delegated  to  viceroys  and  other  magi  ft  rates,  who  are  in  their  refpeffivc 
di  ft  riels  almoft  abfolute.  A  council  for  the  Indies  is  eftabliflicd  in  Gld 
Spain,  and  confifts  of  a  governor,  four  fecretaries,  and  twenty-two  coun- 
iellors,  belides  officers.  Their  decidon  is  final  in  matters  relating  to 
America.  The  members  art-  generally  chofen  from  tlhe  viceroys  and  ma- 
gii'trates  who  have  ferved  in  that  country.  The  two  great  vice  royalties 
of  Peru  and  Mexico  are  fo  con  fiderable,  that  they  are  feUlom  trufted  to 
one  perfon  for  more  than  three  years  ;  but  they  are  thought  fufficient  to 
tnake  his  fortune  in  that  time. 

The  foreign  poffeffions  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  befides  thofe  of  America 
are  the  towns  of  Ceuta,  Gran,  and  Mufulqui-.ir,  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary, 
in  Africa  3  and  the  idands  of  St.  Lazaro,  the  Philippines,  and  Ladi ones, 
in  Alia. 

Revenues,]  The  revenues  arifing  to  the  king  from  Old  Spain, 
yearly  amount  to  5,000, oool.  derling,  though  Come  fay  eight ;  and  they 
form  the  fureft  fupport  of  his  government.  His  American  income,  it  is 
tf.u.e,  is  immenfe,  but  it  is  generally  in  a  manner  imbezzled  or  antici¬ 
pated  before  it  arrives  in  Old  Spain.  The  king  has  a  fifth  of  all  the  diver 
mines  that  are  worked  ;  but  liule  of  it  comes  into  his  coffers.  He  falls 
upon  means,  however,  in  cafe  of  war,  or  any  public  emergency,  to  fe- 
queffer  into  his  own  hands  gre.it  part  of  the  American  treafures  belonging 
to  his  iubjefts,  who  never  complain,  becaufe  they  are  always  pun-flually 
repaid  with  iateiel’t.  The  finances  of  his  preicnt  catholic  majefty  arc  in 
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excellent  order,  and  on  a  better  footing,  both  for  himfelf  and  his  people, 
than  thole  of  any  of  his  prcdeccflors. 

As  to  the  taxes  from  whence  the  internal  revenues  arife,  they  are  va» 
rious,  arbitrary,  and  fo  much  fuited  to  conveniency,  that  we  cannot  fix 
them  at  any  certainty;  they  fall  upon  all  kinds  ot  goods,  houfes,  lands, 
timber,  and  provifions;  the  clergy  and  military  orders  are  likewife  taxed 

Military  and  marine  strength.]  The  land  forces  of  the  crown 
of  Spain,  in  time  of  peace,  are  never  fewer  than  70,000  ;  but  in  cafe  of 
war,  they  amount,  without  prejudice  to  the  kingdom,  to  110,000.  The 
great  dependence  of  the  king,  however,  is  upon  his  Walloon, or  foreign 
guards.  His  late  catholic  majefty  was  at  great  care  and  expence  to  raile 
a  powerful  marine;  and  the  Spanifh  fleet  in  Europe.and  America  at  pre» 
lent  exceeds  70  fliips  of  the  line.  All  along  the  coafl  of  Spain,  are  watch 
towers  from  mile  to  mile,  with  lights  and  guards  at  night,  fo  that  front 
Cadiz  to  Barcelona,  and  front  Bilboa  to  Ferrol,  the  whole  kingdom  may 
be  foon  alarmed  in  cafe  of  an  invalion. 

Royal  arms,  titles,  no-  f  Spain  formerly  comprehended  twelve 
bility,  and  orders.  J  kingdoms,  all  which,  with  feveral 
others,  were  by  name  entered  into  the  royal  titles,  fo  that  they  amounted 
in  all  to  about  32.  This  abfurd  cullom  is  flill  occafisnally  continued, 
but  the  king  is  now  generally  contented  with  the  title  of  His  Catholic 
Majefty.  The  kings  of  Spain  are  inaugurated  by  the  delivery  of  a  fword, 
without  being  crowned.  Their  fignature  never  mentions  their  name,  but 
I  the  king.  Their  eldeft  fon  is  called  prince  of  Afturias,  and  their 
younger  childen,  of  both  fexes,  are  by  way  of  diftindlion  called  infants 
or  infantas,  that  is  children. 

The  armorial  bearings  of  the  kings  of  Spain,  like  their  title,  is  loaded 
with  the  arms  of  all  their  kingdoms*  It  is  now  a  fhlfeld,  divided  into  four 
quarters,  of  W'hich  the  uppermoft  on  the  right  hand  and  the  loweft  on  the 
left  contain  a  caftle,  or,  with  three  towers,  for  Caftile  ;  and  in  the  upper¬ 
moft  on  the  left,  and  the  loweft  on  the  right,  are  three  lions,  gules,  for 
Leon;  with  three  lilies  in  the  ccntie  for  Anjou,  „ 

The  general  name  for  thole  Spanidi  nobility  and  gentry,  who  are  un¬ 
mixed  with  the  Moorifh  blood,  is  Hidalgo.  They  are  divided  into  princes, 
dukes,  marquifles,  counts,  vifeounts,  and  other  interior  titles.  Such  as 
are  created  grandees,  may  lland  covered  before  the  king,  and  arc  treateef 
with  princely  diftinctions.  A  grandee  cannot  be  apprehended  without  the. 
king’s  order;  and  cardinals,  archbilhops,  ambaffadors,  knights  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  and  certain  other  great  dignitaries,  both  in  church  and. 
ftate,  have  the  privilege,  as  well  as  the  grandees,  to  appear  covered  betqrq 
the  king. 

The  “  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece particularly  deferibed  before  jn  the 
orders  of  Germany,  is  generally  conferred  on  princes  and  fovereign  dukes  ; 
but  the  Spanilh  branch  of  it  hath  many  French  and  Italian  nobility  ; 
there  are  no  commanderics  or  revenues  annexed  to  it. 

The  “  Order  of  St.  James”  or  St.  Jtafro  de  Compoftella,  is  the  richeft; 
of  all  the  orders  of  Spain.  It  was  divided  into  two  branches,  each  under 
a  grand-matter,  but  the  office  Qt  both  was  given  by  pope  Alexander  Vl^ 
to  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  as  grand-mafter  in  their  refpeaive 
dominions.  The  order  is  highly  efteemed  in  Spain,  and  only  conferred 
op  perfons  of  noble  families.  The  fame  may  he  laid  of  the  44  Order  of 
L ala'rava”  firit  inftituted  by  Sancho,  king  pf  Toledo  :  it  tiok  its  name 
from  the  c  Ltle  of  Ca'atrava,  which,  was  taken  from  the  Mop.s,  and  hem 
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began  the  order,  which  became  very  powerful.  Their  number,  influence, 
and  polfellions  were  fo  conliderable  as  to  excite  the  jealoufy  of  the  crown, 
to  which,  at  length,  their  revenues  and  the  office  of  grand-mailer  were 
annexed  by  pope  Innocent  VIII,  The  celebrated  “  Order  of  Alcantara 
derived  its  origin  from  the  order  of  Sf.  Julian,  or  of  fhe  Pear-tree  ;  tut 
after  Alcantara  was  taken  from  the  Moors,  and  made  the  chief  feat  of  the 
order,  they  a  (fumed  the  name  of  Knights  of  the  order  of  Alcantara,  and 
laid  afide  the  old  device  of  a  pear-tree.  This  orejer  is  highly  eiteemed, 
and  conferred  only  on  perfons  of  ancient  and  illuftriops  families.  The 
“  Order  of  the  Lady  of  Mercy  f  is  faid  to  have  been  inflituted  by  James  I. 
king  of  Ayragon,  about  the  year  1318,  on  account  of  a  vow  made  by  him 
to  the  Virgin  M^ry,  during  Jiis  captivity  in  prance,  and  Was  dehgned  for 
the  redemption  of  captives  from  the  Moors,  in  which  they  expended  large 
ftims  of  money.  It  was  at  firil  confined  to  men,  hut  a  lady  of  Barcelona 
afterwards  got  women  included  in  it.  This  order  poflelles  confiderablc 
revenues  in  Spain.  The  “  Order  of  Montrfaf  was  inflituted  at  Valencia 
at  the  clofe  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  place  of  the  Templars,  and 
enjoyed  their  pcjlirffions.  Their  chief  feat  being  the  town  of  Montefa, 
the  order  from  thence  derived  its  name,  and  chofe  St.  George  for  patron. 
In  the  year  T77!,  the  late  king  inflituted,  after  his  own  name,  the 
A  Order  of  Charles  III.’’  in  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  the  infant. 
The  badge  is,  a  ibr  [of  eight  points  enamelled  white,  and  edged  with 
gold  ;  in  the  centre  of  the  crofs  is  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  vefl- 
ments  white  and  blue.  On  the  reverfe,  the  letters  C.  C.  with  the  num¬ 
ber  HI.  in  the  centre,  and  this  motto,  Virtuti  &  Merit  o.  None  but  per- 
fons  of  noble  defeent  can  belong  to  this  order. 

Hi  story  of  Spain.]  Spain  was  probably  firft  peopled  by  the  Celts 
from  Gaul,  to  which  it  lies  contiguous,  or  from  Africa,  from  which  it  is 
only  feparated  by  the  narrow  ftrait  of  Gibraltar.  The  Phoenicians  lent 
colonies  thither,  and  built  Cadiz  gnd  Malaga.  Afterward,  upon  the  rife 
of  Rome  and  Carthage,  the  pofleffion  of  this  kingdom  became  an  object 
of  contention  between  thole  powerful  republics  ;  but  at  length  the  Roman 
arms  prevailed,  and  Spain  remained  in  their  pofleffion  until  the  fall  of  that 
empire,  when  it  became  a  prey  to  the  Goths.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century  the  Suevj,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Alani,  divided  tb  s 
kingdom  between  them,  but  in  the  year  584,  the  Goths  again  became  the 
jpi'flers. 

Thefe,  in  their  turn,  were  invaded  by  the  Saracen?,  who,  about  the 
end  of  the  fevetyh  century,  had  poflefled  themfelves  of  the  fineft  king- 
dpms  of  Afia  and  Africa  ;  and  not  content  with  the  immenfe  regions  that 
formerly  compofed  great  part  of  the  Aflyrinn,  Greek,  and  Roman  empires, 
they  crofs  the  Mediterranean,  ravage  Spain,  and  eflablifh  themfelves  in 
t^ie  foutherly  provinces  of  that  kingdom* 

Don  Pelago  is  mentioned  as  {he  firfl  Old  Spanifli  prince  who  diftin- 
guiflu  d  himfi  If  againft  thefe  infidels  (who  were  afterwards  known  by  the 
name  of  JVfoors,  the  greater  part  of  them  having  come  from  Mauritania,) 
and  he  took  the  title  of  k;ng  of  Afluria,  about  the  year  720.  His  iuc- 
cefies  animated  other  Chriftiap  princes  to  take  arms  likewife,  and  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal  tor  many  ages  were  perpetually  embroiled 
in  bloody  wars. 

The  Moors  in  Spain  were  fuperior  to  all  their  contemporaries  in  artq 
and  arms,  and  the  Abdoulrahman  line  kept  pofleffion  of  the  throne  near 
too  years.  Teaming  ftourifhed  in  Spajn,  while  the  reft  of  Europe  was 
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buried  in  ignorance  and  barbarity.  But  the  Mooriflj  princes  bv  degrees 
waxed  weak  and  effeminate,  and  their  chief  mi  aiders  proud  and  itilblent. 

A  levies  of  civil  wars  continued,  which  at  lad  over-turned  the  t’rroncpf 
Cordova,  and  the  race  of  Abdoulrahnvan.  Several  petty  principalities 
were  formed  on  the  ruins  of  this  empire,  and  many  cities  ol  Spain  had 
each  an  independent  fove  reign,  Now  every  adventurer  was  enrich  tl  to 
the  conqucfts  he  made  upon  the  Moors,  til!  Spnin  at  lad  was  di viced  into 
12  or  14  kingdoms;  and  aboutthe  year  1095,  Henry  of  Burgundy  was 
declared  by  the  king  of  Leon,  count  of  Portugal  ;  but  his  fon,  Alphonfo, 
threw  off  his  dependence  on  Leon,  and  declared  himfelf  king.  A  feries. 
of  brave  princes  gave  the  M°°rs  repeated  overt hiows  in  S(  ain,  till  about 
the  year  1492,  when  all  the  kingdoms  in  Spain,  Portugal  excepted,  were 
united  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Arragon,  and  lfabella  the 
hetrefs,  and  afterwards  queen,  of  Caftilc,  who  took  Granada,  and  expelled 
out  of  Spain  the  Moors  and  Jews,  who  would  not  b-  converts  to  the 
Chridian  faith,  to  the  number  of  170,000  families,  I  find,  in  their 
proper  places,  mention  the  va!t  acquifit:ons  made  at  this  time  to  Spain  by 
the  difcovcry  of  America,  and  the  fir  ft  expeditions  ct  the  Portugnele  to 
the  Eaft  Indies,  by  the  dilcovery  ot  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  but  the 
fucceffes  of  both  napotis  were  attended  with  difagrcc.iblc  confequences. 

The  expuldon  of  the  Moors  and  Jews  in  a  manner  depopulated  Spain 
of  artilts,  labourers,  and  manufacturers  ;  and  thcdilcovery  of  America 
not  only  added  to  that  calamity,  but  rendered  the  remaining  Spaniards 
mod  deplorably  indolent.  To  complete  their  misfortunes,  Ferdinand  and 
lfabella  introduced  the  pop:fli  inquifition,  with  all  its  horrors,  into 
their  dominions,  as  a  fafe-guard  againlr  tbs  return  of  the  Moors  and 
Jews. 

Charles  V.  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftriu,  and  emperor  of  G-rmany,  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  in  right  of  his  mothet,  who  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Ferdinand  .and  Kabuli  1,  in  the  year  1 ;  The  cxtenlive  polulfions 
of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  in  Europe,  Africa,  mv!,  above  all,  America,  from 
whence  he  drew  immenfe  treasures,  began. to  alarm  the  jealouly  of  neigh¬ 
bouring  princes,  but  could  not  i’atisfy  the  ambition  of  Charles  ;  and  we 
find  him  constantly  engaged  in  foreign  wars,  or  with  his  own  pioteitanf 
fuhjetfts,  whom  he  in  vain  attempted  to  bring  back  to  the  catholic  church. 
He  alio  reduced  the  power  of  the  nobles  in  Spain,  abridged  the  privileges 
of  the  commons,  and  greatly  extended  the  regal  prer.rgaiive.  At  laft, 
afrer  a  long  and  turbulent  reign,  he  came  to  a  refolut  on  that  fillet!  nil 
Europe  with  adonifliment  the  withdrawing  himfelf  entirely  from  any 
concern  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  is  order  that  be  might  ipend  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  days  in  retirement  and  folitude*. 

Agreeably 


*  Charles,  of  all  his  vaft  pofiefllons,  referved  nothing  for  himfelf  hut  an  annual 
pennon  of  100,000  crowns  ;  and  chofe  for  the  place  of  his  retreat,  a  vale  in  Spain,  of 
no  great  extent,  watered  by  a  linall  brook,  and  fin-rounded  by  rifing  grounds,  covered 
with  iofty  trees.  He  gave  ftrid:  orders,  that  the  ftyle  of  the  buildin*  which  he 
eredled  there,  lhould  be  fuch  as  fuited  his  prefent  fituation  rather  than  his  former 
dignity.  It  confifted  only  of  fix  rooms,  four  of  their...  in  the  form  of  friars  cells,  with 
naked  walls  :  and  the  other  two,  each  twenty  feet  iljuare,  were  hung  with  brown 
cloth,  and  furnilhed  in  the  molt  Ample  manner  :  they  were  all .  level  with  the  ground, 
vyith  a  door  on  one  fide  into  a  garden,  of  which  Charles  himfelf  had  given  the  plan, 
and  had  filled  it  with_  various  plants,  which  he  propofed  to  cultivate  with  his  owr; 
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Agreeably  to  this  refolution,  he  rcligned  Spain  and  the  Netherlands, 
with  great  formality,  in  the  prefence  of  his  principal  nobility,  to  his  fon 
Philip  II.  but  coul'd  not  prevail  on  the  princes  of  Germany  to  eledl  him 
emperor,  which  they  conferred  on  Ferdinand,  Chailes  s  brother,  thereby 
dividing  the  dangerous  power  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  into  two  branches  ; 
Spain,  with  all  it  poffefhons  in  Africa  and  the  New  World,  alio  the 
Netherlands,  and  fome  Italian  flates,  remained  with  the  elder  branch, 
wbilft  the  Empire,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  younger, 
which  thev  fill!  poffefs. 

Philip  II.  inherited  all  his  father’s  vice?,  with  few  of  his  good  qualities. 
He  was  auftere,  haughty,  immoderately  ambitious,  and  through  his 
whole  life  a  cruel  bigot  in  the  caufe  of  popery.  His  marriage  with 
queen  Mary  of  England,  an  unfeeling  bigot  like  himfelf,  his  unfuccelsful 
stddrefFes  to  her  filler  Elizabeth,  his  refentmeut  and  unfuccefsful  war  with 
that  princefs,  his  tyranny  and  perfccurons  111  the  Low  Countries,  the 
revolt  and  lofs  of  the  United  Provinces,  with  other  particulars  of  his 
reiga,  have  been  already  mentioned,  in  the  htllory  of  thofe  countries. 


hands.  After  fpending  fome  time  in  the  city  of  Ghent  in  Flanders,  the  place  of  ins 
nativity,  be  fet  out  for  Zealand  in  Holland,  where  he  prepared  to  embark  for  Spain, 
accompanied  bv  hisfbn,  and  a  numerous  retinue  of  princes  and  nobility;  and  taking 
an  affectionate  and  laft  farewell  of  Philip  and  his  attendants,  he  fat  out,  on  the  17th 
<a£  September,  1556,  under  convoy  of  a  large  fleet  of  Spaniih,  Ftermlh,  and  Enghlh 
fnips.  Asfoon  as  he  landed  in  Spain,  he  fell  proftrate  on  the  ground;  and  conhder- 
in<y  himfelf  now  as  dead  to  the  world,  he  killed  the  earth,  and  faid,  “  Naked  came  I 
out  of  my  mother’s  womb,  and  naked  I  now  return  to  thee,  thou  common  mother 
of  mankind.”  Some  of  the  Spanifh  nobility  paid  their  court  to  him  as  he  paged  along 
to  the  place  of  his  retreat ;  but  they  were  fo  few  in  number,  and  their  attendance  was 
fo  jietdio-ent,  that  Charles  obferved  it,  and  felt  for  the  firft  time,,  that  lie  was  no  longer 
a monarch.  But  he  was  more  deeply  aftecled  with  his  fon  s  ingratitude;  who,  for-* 
getting  already  how  much  he  owed  to  his  father's  bounty,  obliged  him  to  remain 
Fome  weeks  on  the  road,  before  he  paid  him  the  firft  money  of  that  fmall  portion 
which  was  all  that  he  had  referved  of  fo  many  kingdoms.  At  laft  the  money  was 
paid  ;  and  Charles  having  difmiffed  a  great  number  oi  lus  domeftics,  whofe  attendance 
he  thought  would  be  Superfluous  he  entered  into  his  humble  retreat  with  twelve. do¬ 
meftics  'only.  Here  he  buried,  in  folitude  and  filcnce,  his  grandeur,  his  ambition, 
together  with  all  thofe  vaft  projeAs  which,  during  half  a  century,  had  alarmed  and 
agitated  Europe;  filling  every  kingdom  in  it,  by  turns,  with  the  terror  oi  his  arms, 
and  the  dread  of  being  fubjetfted  to  his  power.  Here  he  enjoyed,  perhaps,  more  com¬ 
plete  fatisfaeftion  than  ail  his  grandeur  had  ever  yielded  lum.  Far  from  taking  any 
Ln  in  the  political  tranfaAions  of  the  princes  of  Europe,  he  reftramed  h,s  cur.ofity 
even  from  any  inquiry  concerning  them;  and  he  feemed  to  view  the bufy  ftene  which 
he  had  abandoned,  with  all  the  contempt  and  indifference  arjfing  from  his  thorough 
vxperienee  of  its  vanity,  as  well  as  from  the  pleaf.ng  reflection  of  having  difcngaged 

'.New  Imufemcnts  and  new  objeAs  now  occupied  his  mind  ;  fometimcs  lie  cultivated 
the  Planes  in  his  garden  with  his  own  hands  ;  fometimcs  he  rode  out  to  the  neigh- 
wood  on  a  little  horfe,  the  only  one  that  he  kept,  attended  by  a  hngle  ier- 
v,nt  on  foot.  When  his  infirmities  confined  him  to  his  apartment,  he  either  admitted 

t  w  ere”  tie  men  who  refided  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  entertained  them  familiarly 
:Ais  table  i  or  he  employed  himfelf  in  ftuding  the  principles,  and  m  form, ng  curi¬ 
ous  works  of  mechanilm,  of  which  be  had  always  been  remarkably  fond.  He  was 
yvwuv  1  _ a _ a.-  „  an/1  watches  •  and  nav- 


?r  F-Viiur  beftowed  fo  much  time  and  labour  on  the  more  vain  attempt  of  bnngin^ 
-w- til- ud" to  a  preciie  uniformity  of  fentiment  concerning  the  intricate  and  my  ftei,ous 
’•  MriV.-s  of  reli**'”  And  here,  after  two  years  retirement,  he  was  fuzed  with  a 
1;  ;.rj  which  varrie  .  uu  ott  in  the  jyth  year  of  ms  age, 
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In  Portugal  he  was  more  fuccefsful.  That  kingdom,  after  being  go¬ 
verned  by  a  race  of  wife  and  brave  princes,  fell  to  Seballian,  about  the 
year  1557-  Sebaftian  loft  his  life  and  a  fine  army,  in  a  headftrong,  un- 
jult,  and  ill-concerted  expedition  againft  the  Moors  in  Africa  ;  and  in  the 
year  1580,  Philip  united  Portugal  to  his  own  dominions,  though  the  Bra - 
ganza  family  of  Portugal  afferted  a  prior  right.  By  this  acquifition  Spain 
became  polIeHed  of  the  Portuguefe  fettlements  in  India,  fome  of  which  fhe 
{fill  holds. 

The  defendants  of  Philip  proved  to  be  very  weak  princes  ;  but  Philip 
and  his  father  had  fo  totally  ruined  the  ancient  liberties  of  Spain,  that 
they  reigned  almoft  unmolefted  in  their  own  dominions.  Their  viceroys, 
however,  wete  at  once  fo  tyrannical  and  infolent  over  the  Portuguefe,  that 
in  the  reign  oi  Philip  IV.  in  the  year  1640,  the  nobility  of  that  nation,  by 
a  well-condudted  confpiracy,  expelled  their  tyrants,  and  placed  the  duke 
of  Braganza^hy  the  title  of  John  IV.  upon  their  throne,  and  ever  iince 
Portugal  has  been  a  diftinft  kingdom  from  Spain. 

The  kings  of  Spain,  of  the  Auftrian  line,  failing  in  the  perfon  of 
Charles  II.  who  left  no  iffue,  Philip  duke  of  Anjou,  fecond  Ion  to  the 
dauphin  of  France,  and  grand  Ion  to  Lewis  XIV.  mounted  that  throne, 
in  virtue  of  his  prcdeceflbr’s  will,  by  the  name  of  Philip  V.  anno  1701. 
After  a  long  and  bloody  druggie  with  the  German  branch  of  the  houfe  of 
Auflria,  fupported  by  England,  he  was  confirmed  in  his  dignity,  at  the 
conclufion  of  the  war  by  the  flinmeful  peace  of  Utrecht,  1713.  And  thu* 
Lewis  XIV.  through  a  mafterly  train  of  politics  (for  in  his  wars  to  fup- 
port  his  grandfon,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  he  was  almoft  ruined), 
accomplished  his  favourite  projedt  of  transferring  the  kingdom  of  Spain, 
with  all  its  rich  pofTellions  in  America  and  the  Indies,  from  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  to  that  of  his  own  family  of  Bourbon.  In  1731,  Philip  invaded 
Naples,  and  got  that  kingdom  for  his  fon  Don  Carlos,  the  Sicilians  rea¬ 
dily  acknowledging  him  for  their  fovertign,  through  the  oppreffion  of  the 
Imperial!  fts. 

After  a  long  and  turbulent  reign,  which  was  difturbed  by  the  ambition 
of  his  wife,  Elizabeth  of  Parma,  Philip  died  in  1746,  and  was  fucceeded 
by  his  fon,  Ferdinand  VI.  a  mild  and  peaceable  prince,  who  reformed 
many  abufes,  and  wanted  to  promote  the  commerce  and  profperity  of  his 
kingdom.  In  1750,  he  died  without  ilTue,  through  melancholy  for  the 
lofs  of  his  wfie.  Ferdinand  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother,  Charles  III. 
then  king  of  Naples  and  the  Two  Sicilies,-  late  king  of  Spain,  fon  to  Phi- 
lip  V.  by  his  wife  the  princefs  of  Parma. 

He  was  fo  warmly  attached  to  the  family-compact  of  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon,,  that  two  years  after  his  accellion,  he  even  hazarded  his  Amert-. 
can  dominions  to  lupport  it.  War  being  declared  between  him  and  Eng- 
and,  the  latter  took  from  him  the  famous  port  and  city  of  Havannah,  in 
the  ifland  of  Cuba,  and  thereby  rendered  herfelf  entirely  mi  ft  rels  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Spanifh  plate-fleets.  Notvvithftanding  the  fuccefs  of  the 
Englifli,  their  miniftry  thought  proper  haftily  to  conclude  a  peace,  in 
conlequence  of  which  the  Havannah  was  reftored  to  Spain.  In  1775,  an 
expedition  was  concerted  againft  Algiers,  by  the  Spanilh  miniltry,  which 
had  a  moft.  unfuccefsful  termination.  The  troops,  which  amounted  to 
upwards  of  24,000,  and  who  were  commanded  by  lieutenant-general 
Conde  de  O’Reilly,  landed  abour  a  league  and  a  half  to  the  eaftward  of 
the  city  of  Algiers ;  but  were  difgracefully  beaten  back,  fcand  obliged  to. 

take 
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take  fhelter  on  board  their  fhips,  having  27  officers  killed.  and  igj 
wounded;  and  501  rank  and  file  killed,  and  2088  wounded.  In  the  years 
2783  and  1784,  they  allb  renewed  their  attacks  by  fea  to  dell roy  it,  but 
after  fpending  much  ammunition,  and  loling  many  lives,  were  forced  to 
retire  without  doing  it  much  injury. 

When  the  war  between  Great  Biitain  and  her  American  colonies  had  , 
fubfided  for  fome  time,  and  France  had  taken  part  with  tire  latter,  the 
court  of  Spain  was  alfo  prevailed  upon  to  commence  holtili ties  again  ft 
Great  Britain.  In  particular,  the  Spaniards  clofely  bffieged  Gibraltar, 
both  by  fea and  land  ;  it  having  been  always  a  grert  mortification  to  them, 
that  this  forttefs  fliould  be  poff.fl'ed  by  the  Engliffi.  Other  military  and 
naval  operations  allb  took  ph.ee  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  which 
have  been  nodeed  in  the  Hi  dory  of  England,  but  peace  hath  fincebeen 
concluded,  and  we  hope  happily,  between  the  two  nations. 

His  late  Catholic  mujedy  did  all  hf  could  to  oblige  his  fctbjcifts  to  dc- 
fift  from  their  ancient  drefs  and  manners,  and  canied  his  endeavours  fo 
far,  that  it  oceafioned  fo  dangerous  an  infurreftion  at  Madrid,  as  obliged 
him  to  part  with  his  minilltr,  the  marquis  of  Squillace  :  thereby  affording 
an  infiance  of  the  neccflity  that  even  defpotic  piiqces  are  under  of  paying 
iomc  attention  to  the  incHna'ious  of  their  fubjedts. 

Charles  III.  late  king  of  Spain,  was  born  in  17^6,  fucceeded  to  the 
throne  in  1759  ;  mid  died  NcV.  13,  1788.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fe- 
cond  fon,  Charles  Anthony,  prince  of  Afturias,  the  elded  being  declared 
incapable  of  inheriting  the  crown,  through  an  invincible  weaknels  of 
underdanding. 

Charles  IV.  prefent  king  of  Spain,  was  born  Nov.  u,  1748,  was 
married  Sept.  4,  1765,  to  princefs  Louifa  of  Parma,  born  Dec  g, 
17-1-  and  h^s  had  iffue  fix  children, 
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Situation  and  Extent. 


Miles. 
Length  300 
Bieauth  100 


^  |  between  |  ^ 


Degrees. 

37  and  qz  North  latitude. 


and  iO  Welt  longitude. 


Boundaries.]  YT  is  bounded  by  Spain  on  the  North  and  Eaft,  and 
JL  on  the  South  and  Weft  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  be- 
ing  the  moft  vveftetly  kingdom  on  the  continent  ol  liurope. 

Ancient  names  and  }  Th.s  kingdom  was,  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
divisions.  J  mans,  called  Lufitania.  The  etymology  of 

the  modern  name  is  uncertain.  It  trioft  probably  is  derived  from  lome 
noted  harbour  or  port,  to  which  the  Gauls  (for  io  ftrangers  are  called  in 
the  Celtic)  referred.  By  the  form  of  the  country,  it  is  naturally  divided 
into  thi ee  parts,  the  north,  middle,  and  fo'uth  provinces. 


The  North  Divi- 


Provinccs. 
f  Entre  Minho 


Chief  TovVns. 


)  C  Braga 

r  <  Duro  and  k  1  Oporto  and  Viana 

fion  contains  £  Tralos  Montes  }  [  Miranda  and  Villa  Real 
Beira  ^  r  Coimbra 

\  Guarda  Caftel  Rodrigo 
\  t  S  3^-4-  N.  lar. 

1  L,sbon  {  ^8-53  W.lon* 
Sf.  Uhcs,  and  Leira. 
q  r  Ebora,  or  Evora 
{  )  Portalegre, 


Sq.  M. 


The  Middle  Divi- 
lion  contains 


Eftramadura 

S  Entre  Tago 
Guardi  ana 
Alentejo 
Algarva 


\  |L 

J  l  Ft 


Legos 
Faro,Tavora 


iivora 

,  Elvas,  Beja  ( 
)ra,andSilves.  J 


’640 
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Soil,  air,  AND  f>RODtfcTioNS.]  The  foil  of  Portugal  is  not  in 
general  equal  to  that  of  Spain  for  fertility,  efpeeially  in  corn,  which  they 
import  from  other  countries.  Their  fruits  are  the  fame  as  in  Spain,  but 
not  fo  highly  flavoured.  The  Portuguefe  wines,  when  old  and  genuine, 
are  efteemed  to  be  very  friendly  to  the  human  conftitution,  and  fafe  to 
drink  *.  Portugal  contains  mines,  but  they  are  not  worked  ;  varietv  of 
gems,  marbles,  and  mill-ftones,  and  a  fine  mine  of  falt-petre  near  Lirnon. 
Their  cattle  and  poultry  are  but  indifferent  eating.  The  air,  efpeeially, 
about  Lifbon,  is  reckoned  loft  and  beneficial  to  confumptive  patients :  it  is 
not  fo  fcarching  as  that  of  Spain,  being  refreflied  from  the  lea-breezes. 

Mountains.]  The  face  of  Portugal  is  mountainous,  or  rather  rocky, 
for  their  mountains  are  generally  barren  :  the  chief  are  thofe  which  divide 


*  The  Part  wines  are  made  in  the  diftriil  round  Oporto,  which  does  not  produce 
one  half  the  quantity  that  is  confumed  Under  that  na^ne  in  the  Britilh  dominions  only. 
The  merchants  in  this  ci'.y  have  very  lpacious  wine-vaults,  capable  of  holding  6  or 
7000  pip.s,  and  it  is  faid  that  zo.ooo  arc  yearly  exported  from  Oporto. 
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Algarva  from  Alentejo  ;  thofe  of  Tralos  Montes,  and  the  rock  of  Lifbon} 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tajo. 

Water  and  rivers.]  Though* every  brook  in  Portugal  is  reckoned 
a  river,  yet  the  chief  Portuguefe  rivers  are  mentioned  in  Spain,  all  of 
them  falling  into  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  Tagus,  or  Tajo,  was  cele¬ 
brated  for  its  golden  fand.  Portugal  contains  leveral  roaring  lakes  and 
fprings ;  fome  of  them  are  abforbent  even  of  the  lighted:  fubdances,  fuch 
as  wood,  cork,  and  feathers ;  fome,  particularly  one  about  45  miles  from 
Lilbon,  are  medical  and  fanative  ;  and  fome  hot  baths  are  found  in  the 
little  kingdom,  or  rather  piovince  of  Algarva. 

Promontories  and  bays.]  The  promontories  or  capes  of  Portugal 
are  Cape  Mondego,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mondego  ;  Cape  Roca, 
at  the  north  entrance  of  the  river  Tajo  ;  Cape  Efpithel,  at  the  fouth  en- 
tranceof  the  river  Tajo ;  and  Cape  St.  Vincent,  on  the  fouth-weft  point 
of  Algarva.  The  bays  are  thofe  of  Cadoan,  or  St.  Ubes,  fouth  of  Lifbon, 
and  Lagos  Bay  in  Algarva. 

Animals.]  The  lea-fifli,  on  the  coafl  of  Portugal,  arc  reckoned  ex¬ 
cellent;  on  the  land,  the  hogs  and  kids  are  tolerable  eating.  Their 
mules  are  fure,  and  ferviceable  both  for  draught  or  carriage ;  and  their 
horfes,  though  flight,  are  lively. 

Population,  inhabitants,  man-  7  According  to  the  bed  calcula- 
ners,  and  customs.  $  tion,  Portugal  contains  near  two 

millions  of  inhabitants.  By  a  Purvey  made  in  the  year  1732,  there 
were  in  that  kingdom  3344  parifhes,  and  1,742,230  lay  perfons,  (which 
is  but  522  laity  to  each  parifli  on  a  medium),  befides  above  300,000 
ecclefiadics  of  both  fexes. 

The  modern  Portuguefe  retain  nothing  of  that  adventurous  enterpriling 
fpirit  that  rendered  their  forefathers  fo  illudrious  300  years  ago.  They 
have,  ever  fince  the  houfe  of  Braganza  mounted  the  throne,  degenerated 
in  all  their  virtues  ;  though  fome  noble  exceptions  are  dill  remaining 
among  them,  and  no  people  are  fo  little  obliged  as  the  Portuguefe  are  to 
the  reports  of  hidorians  and  travellers.  Their  degeneracy  is  evidently 
owing  to  the  weaknefs  of  their  monarchy,  which  renders  them  inactive, 
for  fear  of  difobliging  their  powerful  neighbours ;  and  that  inactivity  has 
proved  the  l'ource  of  pride,  and  other  unmanly  vices.  Treachery  has 
been  laid  to  their  charge,  as  well  as  ingratitude,  and  above  all  an  intem¬ 
perate  paflion  for  revenge.  They  are,  if  podible,  more  fuperditious,  and, 
both  in  high  and  common  life,  affeCt  more  date  than  the  Spaniards  them- 
felves.  Among  the  lower  people,  thieving  is  commonly  praftifed  ;  and 
all  ranks  are  accul'ed  of  being  unfair  in  their  dealings,  efpeeially  With 
drangers.  It  is  hard,  however,  to  fay  what  alteration  may  be  madein  the 
character  of  the  Portuguefe,  by  the  expullion  ot  the  Jefuits,  and  the 
diminution  of  the  papal  influence  among  them,  but  above  all,  by  that 
fpirit  of  independency,  with  regard  to  commercial  affairs,  upon  Great 
Britain,  which,  not  much  to  the  honour  of  their  gratitude,  though  to  the 
intered  of  their  own  country,  is  now  fo  much  encouraged  by  their  court 
and  minidry. 

The  Portuguefe  are  neither  fo  tall  nor  fo  well  made  as  the  £pmiards, 
whofe  habit  and  cudoms  they  imitate,  only  the  quality  affeCt  to  be  more 
gaily  and  richly  drefled.  The  Portuguefe  ladies  are  thin  and  fmall  of 
ftature.  Their  complexion  is  olive,  tneir  eyes  black  and  expredive,  and 
their  features  generally  regular.  They  are  edeemed  to  be  generous,  mo¬ 
del!, 
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deft,  and  witty.  They  cl  refs  like  the  Spanifli  ladies,  with  much  aukward- 
refs  and  affected  gravity,  but  in  general  more  magnificently ;  and  they 
are  taught  by  their  httibands  to  exait  from  their  fervantsan  homage,  that 
in  other  countries  is  only  paid  to  royal  perfonages.  The  furniture  of  the 
houfes,  el'pecially  of  their  grandees,  is  rich  and  fuperb  to  excels;  and 
they  maintain  an  incredible  number  of  domeftks,  as  they  never  di (charge 
any  who  furvive  after  ferving  their  ancellors.  The  |roorer  fort  hare 
fcarcely  any  furniture  at  all,  tor  they,  in  imitation  of  the  Moors,  fit  al¬ 
ways  crolV-leggcd  on  the  ground. 

Religion.]  The  eftabliflicd  religion  of  Portugal  is  popery  in  the 
ft  ridded  feni'e.  The  Portuguefe  have  a  patriarch,  but  formerly  he  de¬ 
pended  entirely  on  the  pope,  unlefs  when  a  quarrel  fubfifted  between 
the  courts  of  Rome  and  Lilbon.  The  power  of  his  holinefs  in  Portugal 
has  been  of  late  fo  much  curtailed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  deferibe  the  reli¬ 
gious  date  of  that  country:  all  we  know  is,  that  the  royal  revenues  are 
greatly  incrcafed  at  the  cxpence  of  the  religious  inftitutions  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  The  power  of  the  inquiiition  is  now  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  eccleftadics,  and  converted  to  a  date-trap  for  the  benefit  of  the 
crown. 

Archbishopricks  and  bishopricks.]  The archbilhopricks  aretfoofir 
of  Braga,  Evora,  and  Lifoon.  The  firft  ol  thefe  has  ten  fuffragan  bilhops  ; 
the  fecond  two;  and  the  lad  ten  ;  including  thole  of  the  Portuguefe  Set¬ 
tlements  abroad.  The  patriarch  of  Li&on  is  generally  a  cardinal,  and  a 
perfon  of  the  higheft  birth. 

Language.]  The  Portuguefe  language  differs  but  little  from  that  of 
Spain,  and  that  provincially.  Their  Paternoller  runs  thus  :  Padre 
que  efiar  nos  Ceos,  fanciificado  fdo  o  tu  nomc  ;  venba  a  ties  taa  reym,  jda 
feita  a  tua  votade,  njji  nos  oeos ,  comma  na  term .  O  paorse[]a  dr.  uidauba, 
da  no  lo  oei  xejlro.  d! a.  E  per  do  a  vos  fenber,  as  ttojjbs  dimidas,  •affi  mm®  mas 
perdoamos  a  nos  nojfos  devedores .  E  nao  ttos  dexes  cab  Jr  orn  ten' at  to,  mas  Him 
nos  do  mal.  Amen. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  Thefe  are  lb  few,  that  they  are 
mentioned  with  indignation,  even  by  tbofe  of  the  Portuguefe  themfslves, 
who  have  the  fmalled  tindfure  of  literature.  Some  efforts,  though  very 
weak,  havtfef  late  been  made  by  a  tew,  to  draw  their  country  men  from 
this  deplorable  date  of  ignorance.  It  is  uoiverfally  allowed,  that  the 
defeft  is  not  owing  to  the  want  of  genius,  but  of  a  proper  education. — 
The  ancellors  of  the  prelent  Poituguefe  were  certainly  pofled’ed  of  mote 
true  knowledge,  with  regard  to  altronomy,  geography,  and  navigation, 
than  all  the  world  belides,  about  the  middle  of  the  lixteenth  century,  and 
for  fome  time  after.  Camoens,  who  himfelf  was  a  great  adventurer  and 
voyager,  was  poffeffed  of  a  true,  but  neglected  poetical  genius. 

Universities.]  Thefe  are  Coimbra,  founded  in  1 291 ,  by  king  Den¬ 
nis  ;  and  which  has  fifty  profdfors  ;  but  it  has  been  lately  put  under 
fome  new  regulations.  Evora,  founded  in  1559;  and  the  college  of  the 
nobles  at  Lilbon,  where  the  young  nobility  are  educated  in  every  branch 
of  polite  leai  ning  and  the  fciences.  All  the  books  that  did  belong  to  the 
banilhed  Jeluits  are  kept  here,  which  compofe  a  very  large  library.  The 
Englifli  language  is  likewife  taught  in  this  college.  Here  is  alfo  a  coll  ga 
where  young  gentlemen  are  educated  in  the  fcience  of  engineering,  a  d, 
when  qualified,  get  commiffions  in  that  corps. 

Curiosities.]  The  lakes>and  fountains  which  have  been  alrer-dy 
mentioned,  form  the  chief  of  thefe.  The  remains  of  fome  callles  in  the 
5  MuoriCt 
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Moorifh  tafte  are  ftill  landing.  The  Roman  bridge  and  aqueduft  at 
Coimbra  are  almoft  entire,  and  defervfidly  admired.  The  walls  of  San- 
tareen  are  faid  to  be  of  Roman  work  likewife.  The  church  and  monaf- 
tcry  Hear  Lifbon,  where  the  kings  of  Portugal  are  buried,  are  inexprefiibly 
magnificent,  dnd  levefal  monafterles  in  Portugal  are  dug  out  of  the  hard 
rock;  The  Chapel  of  St.  Roch  is  probably  one  of  the  finblf  and  richeft 
in  the  world  J  the  paintings  afe  rnofaic  work,  fo  ciifioufly  wrought  with 
ll ones  of  all  colours,  as  to  aftonifh  the  beholders.  To  thele  curiolities  we 
may  add,  that  the  king  is  pofiefied  of  the  largeft  diamond  (which  wa3 
lound  in  Brafil);  that  ever  was  perhaps  feen  in  the  world. 

ChIef  cities.}  Lifbon  is  the  capital  of  Portugal,  and  is  thought  to 
contain  2co,oco  inhabitants.  Great  part  of  it  was  ruined  by  an  earth¬ 
quake,  which  alfo  let  the  remainder  bn  fire,  upon  All  Saints  day,  1755. 
It  ft! tl  contains  many  magnificent  palates,  churches,  dlid  public  buildings, 
its  Situation  (fifing  from  the  Tagus  in  the  form  of  a  crefeent)  renders  its 
appearance  at  once  delightful  and  luperb,  arid  it  is  defcrvedly  accounted 
the  greateli  port  in  Europe^  next  to  London  and  Amflerdam.  The 
harbouf  is  fpa clous  and  lecure,  and  the  city  itfelf  is  guarded  from  any 
fudden  attack  towards  the  fea  by  forts,  though  they  would  make  but  a  poor 
defence  agauift  (hips  of  war.  All  that  part  of  the  city  that  was  demo- 
K  lilt'd  by  the  earthquake,  is  planned  out  in  the  in  oft  regular  and  com¬ 
modious  form;  Some  large  fquares  and  many  fLcets  are  already  built.— 
The  ftreets  farm  right  angles,  arid  are  broad  and  fpacious.  The  houles 
are  lofty,  elegant,  and  uniform  ;  and  being  built  ot  white  ftone,  make  d 
beautiful  appearance.  The  fecorid  city  in  this  kingdom  is  Oporto,  which 
is  computed  to  contain  30,000  inhabitants.  The  chief  article  of  com¬ 
merce  in  this  city  is  wine  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  half  the  lhops  in  the 
city  are  coopers.  The  merchants  aflcmble  driily  in  the  chief  ftreer,  to 
tranlatft  bulir.efs ;  and  are  prote<5ted  from  the  fun  by  ftil-cloths  hung 
aero  Is  from  the  oppofite  houl'cs.  About  thirty  Englifh  families  rclide  here, 
who  are  chiefly  concerned  in  the  wine  trade. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  Thcfe,  within  thefe  feven  or 
eight  years*  have  taken  a  furprifing  trim  in  Portugal.  The  miniftry  havb 
projected  many  new  companies  and  regulations,  which  have  been  again 
and  again  complained  of  as  Unjuft  and  oppreffivc,  and  inritfnlifteftt  witli 
rue  privileges  which  the  Britifti  merchants  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  moft 
folemn  treaties. 

The  Portuguefe  exchange  their  wine,  fait,  arid  fruits,  and  mnft  of  their 
own  materials,  for  foreign  rnanufacftufes.  They  make  a  title  linen,  and 
foine  coarfc  lilk,  and  woollen,  with  a  variety  of  firaw  work,  and  arc! 
excellent  in  preferving  arid  candyirig  fruit.  The  commerce  of  Portugal, 
though  ftemingly  extenlive,  proves  of  little  folid  benefit  to  her,  as  tin* 
European  nations,  trading  with  her,  engrofs  all  the  produftiOns  of  her 
colonies,  as  well  as  her  own  native  commodifies,  as  her  gold,  diamonds^ 
pearls,  fit  gars,  cocoa-nuts,  fine  red-wood,  tobacco,  hides,  and  the  drugs 
of  Bralil  ,  her  ivory,  ebony,  lpices,  arid  drugs  of  Africa1  and  E  1  ft  India, 
in  exchange  for  rite  a'riroft  nu'mbcrlefs  manufactures,  and  thri  vaft  quan¬ 
tities  of  corn  and  fait  fifh,  fupplfed  by  thofc  European  nations,  and  by  the 
Englifh  North  Ameiican  colonies. 

The  Portuguefe  foreign  fettlements  are,  however,  not  only  of  immense 
value,  but  vafily  improveable  :  Brafil,  the  ifl'es.of  Cape  Verd,  Madeira, 
and  the  A/,  res.  They  bring  gold  from  their  plantations  on  the  eaft  and 
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refl^coafts  of  Africa,  and  likewife  flaves  for  manufa<Suring  their  fugars 
nd  tobacco  in  Brafil,  and  their  South  American  feftlemeots. 

What  the  value  of  thefe  may  be,  is  Unknown  perhaps  to  t.hernfelves  ; 
ut  they  certainly  abuund  in  ^11  the  precious  Hones,  and  rich  nones  of 
old  and  filver,' and  other  commodities  that  are  produced  in  the  Spanifh 
ominions  there,  it  is  computed  that  the  king’s  fifth  of  g>  Id  lent  from 
Irafil,  amounts  annually  to  300,0001.  lierling,  notwithftam  ing  the,  vail 
ontraband  trade.  The  little  (hipping  the  i-onuguefe  have,  is  chiefly 
mployed  in  carrying  on  the  flave-trade  ;  and  a  c  nelpondence  with  G  a, 
heir  chief, .fettlement  in  the  Eaft-lnuhs,  and  their  other  poffcfiums  there, 
s  Dieu,  Daman,  Macao,  &c. 

Constitution  and  govern ment.]  The  crown  of  Portugal  is 
bfolute  ;  but  the  nation  flill  preferves  an  appearance  of  its  ancient  free 
onftitution,  in  the  meetings  of  the  cones  or  itatrs,  confiding,  like  our 
avliaments,  of, clergy,  nobility,  and  commons.  They  pretend  to  a  right 
f  being  conlultcd  upon  the  impofition  of  new  taxes,  but  the  o  lv  real 
ower  they  have  is,  that  their  airent  is  necelfarv  in  every  /rew  regulation, 
.ith  regard  to  the  fucccffion.  In  this  they  are  indulged,  to  prevent  all 
jture  difputes  on  that  account. 

All  great  preferments,  both  fpiritual  and  rempoial,  are  dkpofed  or  in 
ie  council  of  date,  which  is  ccmpofed  of  an  equal  number  of  he  clergy 
nd  nobility,  with  the  fecrerary  of  date.  A  council  of  war  regulates  all 
lilitary  affairs,  as  the  treafury  courts  do  the  finances.  The  council  of 
tie  palate  is  the  highed  tribunal  that  can  receive  appeals,  but  the  Cafa  da 
upplicatjao  is  a  nibunal  from  which  no  appeal  can  be  brought.  Th? 
uvs  of  Portugal  are  contained  in  three  duodecimo  volumes,  and  have  the 
ivil  law  for  their  foundation. 

Revenues  and  taxes.]  The  revenues  of  the  crown  amount  t6  above 
,ooo,coo  and  a  half  derling  annually.  The  culiom3  and  duties  on 
oods  exported  and  imported  are  exceffive,  and  farmed  out ;  but  if  the 
'ortuguefe  miniftry  fliould  fucceed  in  all  their  projeiffs  and  in  eftabiifh  ng 
xclufive  companies,  ro  the  prejudice  of  the  Britifh  trade,  the  innabi- 
ints  will  be  able  to  bear  thefe  taxes  without  murmuring.  Foreign  mer- 
handife  pays  23  per  cent,  on  importation,  and  fifli  from  Newfoundland 
5  percent.  Fifli  taken  in  the  neighbouring  leas  and  rivers  pay  2  per 
ent.  and  the  tax  upon  lands  and  cattle  that  are  fold  is  to  per  cent.  The 
ing  draws  a  confiderable  revenue  from  the  feveral  orders  of  knighthood, 
f  which  he  is  grand-mafier.  The  pope,  in  confideration  of  the  large 
jins  he  draws  out  of  Portugal,  gives  the  king  the  money  arifing  from 
adulgencies  and  licences  to  eat  flefn  at  times  prohibited,  Sec.  The  king’s 
evenue  is  now  greatly  increafed  by  the  luppreffion  of  the  Jefuiis  and 
ther  religious  orders  and  infticutions. 

Miiitahv  and  marine  strength.]  The  Portuguefe  government 
tfed  to  depend  chiefly  for  protedttorfbn  England  ;  and  therefore  for  many 
tears  the\  vreatly  neglected  their  army  and  fleet  ;  but  the  fame  friendly 
onnection  be.  ween  Great  Britain  and  Portugal  does  not  at  prefent  fubfift, 
n  the  late  reign,  though  they  received  th^  mod  effectual  abidance  from 
England  when  invaded  by  the  French  and  Spaniards,  his  Mod  Faithful 
1/Tajefty  judged  it  expedient  to  raife  a  confiderable  body  of  troops,  who 
were  chiefly  difeiplined  by  foreign  officers:  but  (hue  that  period  the 
rmy  has  been  again  negleded,  no  proper  encouragement  being  given  to 
oreign  officers,  and  little  attention  paid  to  the  discipline  of  the  troops, 
o  that  the  military  force  of  Portugal  is  now  again  inconfiderable.  The 
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Royal  titles  and  arms.]  The  king’s  titles  are,  king  of  Portugal 
and  the  Algarvcs,  lord  of  Guinea,  and  of  the  navigation,  conqueit  and 
Commerce  of  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Perfia,  and  Brafil.  The  lafl  king  was 
Complimented  by  the  pope,  with  the  title  of  His  Moft  Faithful  Majefly, 
That  of  his  elded  foil  is  prince  of  Brafil. 

The  arms  of  Portugal  are,  argenr,  five  efcutcheons,  azure,.  placec 
crofs-wife,  each  charged  with  as  many  Belarus,  as  the  firfl,  placed  falter 
ivifer  and  pointed,  fablej  for  Portugal.  The  fliielld  Bordered,  gules 
charged  with  leven  towers,  or,  three  in  chief,  and  two  in  each  flanch  — 
The^fupporters  are  tWo-winged  dragons,  and  the  crelb  a  dragon,  or,  undei 
the  two  flanches,  and  the  bafe  of  the  fhield  appears  at  the  end  of  it;  twt 
crofles,  the  firfl  fiower-de-lure,.  vert,  which  is  tor  the  order  of  Avicz,  ant 
the  fecond  patee,  gules,  for  the  order  of  Chrill  ;  the  motto  is,  changeable 
each  king  afluming  a  new  one  ;  but  it  is  frequently  thefe  words,  Pn 
Rrge  e;  Grege ““For  the  King  arrd  the  People. ” 

Noeility  and- ORDER'S.}  The  titles  and  dillinftions  of  their  nohilitj 
ere  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Spain.  Their  orders  of  knighthood  an 
three;  i.  That  of  Avis,-  or  Aviez,  firfl  inflituted  by  Alphonfus  Henri 
quez,  king  of  Portugal  in  the  year  1147,  as  a  military  and  religion 
order,  on  account  of  his  taking  Evora  from  the  Moors.  In  1213,  it  wa 
lubjetfl  to  the  order  of  Calatrava  in  Spain,  but  when  ©bn  John  n 
Portugal  feized  the  crown  he'  made  it  again  independent.  2.  Tin 
“  Order  of  St.  Jartes”'  inflituted  by  Dennis  I.  king  of  Portugal,  in  th 
5rear  1310,  fuppoling  that  under  that  faint’s  prote&ion  he.  became  vi&o 
rious  over  the  Moors,-  and  he  endowed  it  with  great  privileges.  Th 
knights  profefs  chaflity,  hbfpitafiiy,  arid  obedience,  and  none  are  ad 
mitred  till  they  prove  the  gentility  cvf  rhek  bibod.  Their  enfign  is  a  re 
fword,  the  habit  white,  and  their  principal  ebnvent  is  at  Dalmela.- 
3.  The  “  Older  of  Chriji”'  was  inflituted  in  1317,  by  Dennis  I.  of  Poi 
tugal,  to  engage  the  nobility  to  affift  him  more  powerfully  againft  th 
Moors.  The  knights  obtained  great  pofleffions,  and  elefted  their  grand 
mailer,  till  1522,  when  pope  Adrian  VI.  conferred-  that  office  01 
John  HI.  and  his  fucceflbrs  to  the  crown  of  Portugal.  Thefe  order 
Have  fmall  commandeiies  and  revenues  annexed  to  them,  but  are  iii.littl 
etlcein.  The  “  Order  of  Malta”  FTath  likewife  23  commanderies  ri 
Portugal. 

Histsry  of  Portugal.]  This  kingdom  comprehends  the  greafel 
part  of  the  ancient  Lufkania,  and  fhared  the  fame  fa'e  with  the  othe 
Spanifli  provinces  in  the -;onf*ell  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Romani 
and  in  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  and' was  fucceffively  i 
iubjeftion  to  the  Suevi,  Alans,  Viligorhs,  and  Moors.  In  the  ntj 
century,  Alphonfus  VI.  king  Caflile  and  Leon,  rewarded  Henry 
grandfon  of  Robert  king  of  France,  for  his  bravery  and  affilbincc  again! 
the  Moors,  with  his  daughter,  and  that  part  of  Portugal  then  in  the  hand 
of  the  Chrifli'ans.  Henry  was  (acceded  by  his  lbn  Alphonfus  Henry 
in  the  year  1095,  who  gained  a  decifive  victory  over  five  Moorifli  kings 
in  July  1139.  This  Victory  proved  ihe  origin  of  the  monarchy  of  Pin 
tugal,  for  Alphonfus  Was  then  proclaimed  king  by  his  foldiers.  He.reigt 
cd  46  years,  and  was  efteemed  for  his  courage  and  love  of  learning.- 
His  defendants  maintained  thcmfelves  on  the  throne  for  fome  centuries 
indeed  Sanclio  IL-  was  expelled  from  his  dominions  for  cowardice  in'  th 
y^ar  1240- 
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■»  Dentils  I.  or  Dionyfius,  was  called  the  Father  nf  his  Country  ;  he  built 
and  rebuilt  44  cities  and  towns  in  Portugal,  founded  the  military  order 
of  Chrift,  and  was  a  very  fortunate  prince.  He  reigned  46  years.-^** 
Under  his  fucceffor  Alphonfus  IV.  happened  feveral  earthquakes  at  Lif- 
bon,  which  threw  down  part  of  the  city  and  deftroyed  many  lives. — ■ 
John  1.  was  illuftrious  for  his  courage,  prudence,  andconquefts  in  Africa; 
Under  him  Madeira  was  firlt  difeovered  in  1420,  and  the  Canaries;  he 
took  Ceuta,  and,  after  a  reign  of  49  years,  died  in  the  year  1433-  In  the 
reign  of  Alphonfo  V.  about  1480,  the  Portuguefe  difeovered  the  eoaft  of 
Guinea  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  his  fucceffor  John  II.  they  difeovered  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  kingdom  of  Mani  Congo,  and  fettled  co¬ 
lonies,  and  built  forts  in  Africa,  Guinea,  and  the  Eaft  Indies.  Ema¬ 
nuel,  furnamed  the  Great,  fucceeded  him  in  1495,  and  adopted  the  plan 
of  his  predeceffors,  fitting  out  fleets  for  new  difeoveries.  Vaico  de  Gama, 
under  him,  cruifed  along  the  coaft  of  Africa  and  Ethiopia,  and  landed  in 
Indoftan  :  and  in  the  year  1500  Alvarez  difeovered  Bralil. 

John  III.  fucceeded  in  1521,  and  while  he  loft  fome  of  his  African 
ft  ttlements,  made  new  acquilitions  in  the  Indies.  He  fent  the  fatrtous 
Xavier,  as  a  mitfionary  to  Japan,  and  in  the  height  of  his  zeal,  eftablifh- 
ed  that  infernal  tribunal  the  inquifition  of  Portugal,  anno  1526,  againft 
the  intreaties  and  remonftrances  of  his  people;  Sebaftian  his  gftiridfoh 
fpcceeded  him  in  1557,  and  undertook  a  ctufade  againft  the  Moors  in 
Africa.  In  1578,  in  a  battle  with  the  king  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  on  the 
b  inks  of  the  river  Lucco,  he  was  defeated,  and  either  (lain  or  drowned. 
Henry,  a  cardinal,  and  Uncle  to  the  unfortunate  Sebaftian,  being  the  fon 
t>f  EmanUel,  fucceeded,  but  died  without  iffue  in  the  year  1380;  oh 
which,  Anthony,  prior  of  Crato,  was  chofen  king,  by  the  ftates  of  the 
kingdom,  but  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  as  hath  been  obferved  in  our  hiftory  of 
that  country,  pretended  that  the  crown  belonged  to  him,  becaufe  his  mo¬ 
ther  was  the  eldeft  daghter  of  the  grand-motHer  of  the  princes  of  Braganza, 
'and  ferit  the  duke  of  Alva  with  a  powerful  force,  whs  lubdued  the  country 
and  proclaimed  his  mailer  king  of  Portugal,  the  1 2th  Sept.  1580. 

The  viceroys  under  Philip  and  his  two  fucceffors,  Philip  JII.  and 
Philip  IV.  behaved  towards  the  Portuguefe  with  great  rapacity  and  vio¬ 
lence.  The  Spanifli  minifters  treated  them  as  vaffals  of  Spain,  and  by 
their  repeated  atfts  of  oppreliion  and  tyranny,  they  fo  kindled  the  hatred 
and  courage  of  the  Portuguefe,  as  to  produce  a  revolt  at  Lifbon,  the  ift 
of  December  1640,  The  people  obliged  John  duke  of  Braganza,  the 
legitimate  heir  to  the  crown  to  accept  it,  and  he  fucceeded  to  the  throne 
by  the  title  of  John  IV.  almoft  without  bloodflied.  and  the  foreign  fettle- 
'ments  alfo  acknowledged  him  as  their  fovereign.  A  fierce  war  fubfifted 
for  many  years  between  the  two  kingdoms;  and  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Spaniards  to  reunite  them,  proved  vain,  fo  that  a  treaty  was  concluded 
in  February  166S,  by  which  Portugal  was  declared  to  be  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent. 

The  Portuguefe  could  not  have  fupported  thcmfelves  under  their  revolt 
from  Spain,  had  not  the  latter  power  been  engaged  in  wars  with  England 
and  Holland  ;  and  upon  the  refloraiion  of  Chafles  II.  off  England,  that 
prince  having  married  a  princefs  of  Portugal,  prevailed  with  the  crown  of 
Spain  to  give  up  all  pretenfionsoto  that  kingdom.  Alphonfo,  fon  to 
John  IV.  was  then  king  of  Portugal.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  difagree 
at  once  with  his  wife  and  his  brother  Peter;  and  they  uniting  their 
Interefts,  not  only  forced  Alphonfo  to  refign  his  cfown,  but  obtained  a 
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difpenfation  from  the  pope  for  their  marriage,  which  was  actually  confum- 
mated.  They  had  a  daughter ;  but  Peter,  by  a  feoond  marriage,  had 
fons,  the  eldeft  oi  whom  was  John,  his  fucceffor,  and  father  to  the  late 
king  of  Portugal.  John,  like  his  father,  joined  the  grand  confederacy 
formed  by  king  William;  but  neither  of  them  were  of  much  fervice  in 
humbling  the  power  of  France.  On  the  contrary,  he  almoft  ruined  the 
allies,  by  occalioning  the  lofs  of  the  great  battle  of  Almanza  in  1707. — 
John  died  in  1750,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Jofeph,  whofe  reign  was 
neither  happy  to  himielf  nor  fortunate  for  his  people.  The  fatal  earth¬ 
quake  in  1755,  overt\ helmed  his  capital,  and  fliook  his  kingdom  to  the 
centre.  His  fucceeding  adminitlration  was  not  dUlinguifhed  by  the  affec¬ 
tion  that  it  acquired  at  home,  or  the  reputation  which  it  fu flamed  abroad 
It  was  deeply  ftained  with  domeftic  blood  ;  and  rendered  odious  by 
exceffive  and  horrible  cruelty.  In  1760,  the  king  was  attacked  by  af- 
faffins,  and  narrowly  eftaped  wirh  bis  life  in  a  lolitary  pl„ce  near  his 
countt y  palace  of  Belem.  Some  of  the  firft  families  of  the  kingdom  were 
hereupon  ruined,  tortured,  and  nearly  cut  off  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
in  confequence  of  an  acculation  being  exhibited  againfl  them  of  having 
confpired  againfl:  the  king’s  life.  But  they  were  condemned  without  any 
proper  evidence,  and  their  innocence  has  been  fince  publicly  and  authen¬ 
tically  declared.  From  this  fuppofed  confpiracy  is  dated  the  expulfion 
of  the  Jefuits  (who  were  conjediured  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the 
plot)  from  all  parts  of  the  Poriuguefe  dominions.  The  marquis  de  Pom- 
bal,  who  was  at  that  time  the  prime  minifler  of  Portugal,  governed  the 
kingdom  for  many  years  with  a  moll  unbounded  authority,  and  which 
appears  to  have  been  fometimes  directed  to  the  moft  cruel  "and  arbitrary 
purpofes. 

In  1762,  when  a  war  broke  out  between  Spain  and  England,  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  and  their  allies  the  French,  attempted  to  force  his  Faithful  Majefty 
into  their  alliance,  and  offered  to  garrifon  his  fea-towns  againfl  theEnglifh 
with  their  troops.  The  kingof  Portugal  rejedled  this  propofal,  and  declared 
war  againfl  the  Spaniards,  who,  without  refinance,  entered  Portugal 
with  a  confident ble  army,  while  a  body  of  French  threatened  it  from 
another  quarter.  Some  have  doubted  whether  any  of  thefe  courts  were  ini 
earneft  upon 'his  occafion,  and  whether  the  whole  of  the  pretended  war 
was  Dot  concerted  to  force  England  into  a  peace  with  Framce  and  Spain, 
in  con  fide  rat  ion  of  Portugal’s  apparent  danger.  It  is  certain,  that  both 
the  French  and  Spaniards  carried  on  the  war  in  a  very  dilatory  manner, 
and  rh  it  had  they  been  in  earnefl,  they  might  have  been  mafters  of  Lilt 
bon  1  mg  before  the  arrival  of  the  Englifli  troops  to  the  afliftance  of  the 
Portuguefe. 

Be  that  as  it  will,  a  few  Englilh  battalions  pnt  an  effectual  flop,  by  their 
courage  and  manoeuvres,  to  the  progrefs  of  the  invafion.  Portugal  was 
faved  and  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Fontainhleau  in  1763.  Notvvith- 
Handing  this  eminent  fervice  performed  by  the  Englifli  to  the  Portuguefe. 
who  often  had  been  faved  before  in  the  like  manner,  the  latter,  everlinctj 
that  period,  cannot  be  find  to  have  beheld  their  deliverers  with  a  friendly 
eye.  The  moft  captious  diftimftions  and  frivolous  pretences  have  beer 
invented  by  the  Portuguefe  minifters  fo*  cramping  the  Englilh  trade,  am 
depriving  them  of  their  privileges. 

Hi=  Portuguefe  majefty  having  no  fon,  his  eldeft  daughter  was  marriec 
by  difpenfation  from  the  pope,  to  Don  Pedro,  her  own  uncle,  to  proven 
the  crown  from  falling  into  a  foreign  family.  The  late  king  died  on  th 
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:4th  of  February ,  1777,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  daughter  the  prefent 
peen.  One  of  the  fir  ft  acts  of  her  majefty’s  reign  was  the  removal  from 
>ower  the  marquis  de  Pombal,  an  event  which  excited  general  joy 
hrouohout  the  kingdom,  as  might  naturally  be  expected  from  the  arbi- 
rary  and  opptcffive  nature  ot  his  adminiilration ,  thought  has  been 
illedged  in  his  favour,  that  he  adopted  fundry  public  meafures,  which  were 
:alculnteci  to  promote  the  real  interefts  of  Portugal.  4  * 

:  Maria- Frances-Ifabella,  queen  of  Portugal,  born  in  1734,  married,  in 
1760,  to  her  uncle,  Don  Pedro,  who  was  born  1717,  by  whom  Ihe 
las  iftue, 

:  1.  Jofeph-Francis-Xavier,  prince  of  Brafil,  born  in  1761,  married  m 
1777,  to  his  aunt  Mary-Francifca-Beneditta,  born  in  1746. 

2.  Infant  John-Miria- Jokph,  1767. 

3.  Infanta  Maria-Aana-Vidtoria,  1768. 

4.  Infanta  MariarGlemendna,  1774- 
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Situation  and  Extent. 


Miles. 

Length  600  )bctw 


een 


Degrees. 

{38  and  47  north  latitude. 
Breadth  400  L"  if  7  an<*  *9  ca^  longitude. 

THE  form  of  Italy,  renders  it  very  difficult  to  afcertain  it  extene 
and  dimenfions ;  for,  according  to  fome  accounts,  it  is,  from  the 
frontiers  of  Switzerland  to  the  extremity  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
about  750  miles  in  length  ;  and  from  the  frontiers  of  the  duchy  of 
Savoy,  to  thole  of  the  dominions  of  the  ftates  of  Venice,  which  is  its 
greateft  breadch,  about  400  miles,  though  in  fome  parts  it  is  fcarcely 
100.  * 

Boundaries.]  Nature  has  fixed  the  boundaries  of  Italy;  for  towards 
the  eaft  it  is  bounded  by  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  or  Adriatic  fea  ;  on  the 
South  and  Weft  hy  the  Mediterranean  fea  ;  and  on  the  North,  by  the 
lofty  moutitains  of  the  Alps,  which. divide  it  from  France  and  Switzer¬ 
land.  w 

The  whole  of  the  Italian  dominions,  comprehending  Corfica,  Sardinia, 
the  Venetian  and  other  iflands,  are  divided  and  exhibited  in  the  following 
table. 
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Countries  Names. 

Square 

c. 

Miles. 

Crq 

Cu 

Italy. 

.To  the  Icing 
of  Sardinia 


To  the  Icing 
of  hi  spies 

T o  the  Em¬ 
peror 


To  their 
refpedive 
prinees 


Republics 

To  France 

To  the  re¬ 
public  of 
V  enice 


Iflandsinthe 

Venetian 

dominions 


Piedmont 
Savoy 
Montferrat 
Aleffandrine 
Oneglia 
Sardinia  J. 

{Naples 
Sicily  I. 
r  -Milan 
7  Mantua 
^Mirandola 

Pope’s  dominions 

f  T ufcany 
\  Mafia 
)  Parma 
]  Modena 
/  Piombino 
(  Monaco 
f  Lucca 
■<  St.  Marino 
(.  Genoa 
Corfica  I. 

C  Venice 
Jlftria  P. 
i  Dalmatia  P. 

Clfles  of  Dalmatia 
Cephalonia 
Corfu,  or  Corcyra 
Zantj  or  Zacyn 
St.  Maura 
Little  Cephalonia 
Ithaca  olim 


6619 

3572 

446 

204 . 


140 
87 
40 
27 

132!  24 

66ooj  133I 
22,000’  275 
9400  l80 

543i|  155 
7°°j  47 
I20I  19 

•4,348] 

6640 
82 
1225 
1360 
100 
24 
286 
8 

2400 
2520 
8434 
I24J 
1400! 

1364 
428 

194 
120 
56 

14 


Total-  7 3,056 


235 

115 

16 

48 

65 

22 

12 

28 

l6o 

90 

175 

6 

i35 

40 

31 

23 

12 
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Chief  Cities. 


98!Turin 
60  Chambery. 

22:Cafal 
2c  Alexandria 
7  Oneglia 
57  Cagliari 

200  Naples 
92  Palermo 
70'Milan 
27|Mantua 
iojMirandoIa 

i43jP.  O  M E  (  p'  .Lat’  4r"54- 
|  L  £.  long.  12-45, 

94'Florence 
nlMaffa 
37|Parma 
39|Modena 
l8{Piombino 
4!Monaco 
15  Lucca 
St.  Marino 
25  !Genoa 
38  Baftia 
95  Venice 
32,Capo  d’lftrii 
ac  Zara 

18  Cephalonia 
10  Corfu 
1 2'Zant 


St.  Maura 


Soil  akd  air.]  The  happy  foil  of  Italy  produces  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  life  in  great  abundance;  each  diltrift  has  its  peculiar  excel¬ 
lency  and  commodity  ;  wines,  delicious  fruits,  and  oil,  are  the 

rnoft  general  produ&ions.  As  mucn^orn  grows  here  as  ferves  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  ;  and  were  the  ground  properly  cultivated,  the  Italians  might  ex¬ 
port  it  to  their  neighbours.  The  Italian  cheefes  particularly  thole  called 
Parmefan,  and  their  native  filk,  form  a  principal  part  of  their  commerce. 
There  is  here  a  great  variety  of  air  :  and  fome  parts  of  Italy  bear  melan¬ 
choly  proofs  of  the  alterations  that  accidental  caufes  make  on  the  face  of 
nature;  for  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  where  the  ancient  Romans  enjoyed 
the  moll  falubrious  air  of  any  place  perhaps  on  the  globe,  is  now  almoft 
pcllilential,  through  the  decreale  of  inhabitants,  which  have  occalioned  a 
stagnation  of  waters,  and  putrid  exhalations.  The  air  of  the  northern 
parts,  which  lie  among  the  Alp:,  or  in  their  neighbourhood,  is  keen  and 
piercing,  the  ground  being,  in  many  places  covered  with  fnow  in  winter. 
The  Apennines,  which  aie  a  ridge  of  mountains  that  longitudinally  al- 
?noft  divide  Italy,  have  great  effedis  dli  its  climate  ;  the  countries  on  the 
South  being  warm,  thole  on  the  North  mild  and  temperate.  The  fea- 
breezes  refrelh  the  kingdom  of  Naples  fo  much,  that  no  remarkable  in- 
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:onveriiency  of  air  is  found  there,  notwithftanding  its  fouthern  iituatioa. 

[n  general  the  air  of  Italy  may  be  laid  to  be  dry  and  pure. 

Mountains.]  We  have  already  mentioned  the  Alps  and  Appennines, 
which  form  the  chief  mountains  of  Italy.  The  famous  volpano  of  Mount 
Vefuvius  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples. 

Rivers  and  lakes.]  The  rivers  of  Italy  are  the  Po,  the  Var,  the 
Adige,  the  Trebia,  the  Arno,  and  the  Tihcr,  which  runs  through  the 
:ity  Of  Rome.  The  famous  Rubicon  forms  the  fouthern  boundary  be- 
:ween  Italy  and  the  ancient 'Cifalpine  GauL 

'  The  lakes  of  Italy  are,  the  Maggiore,  Lugano, Como,  Ifco,  and  Gar- 
la  in  the  North  ?  the  Perugia  Thrafimene,  BraccLna,  Terni,  and  Ce- 
4110,  in  the  middle. 

•Seas,  gulphs  or  bays,  capes,  7  Without  a  knowledge  erf  -thefe, 
f  romon tories,  and  straits-  J  neither>the  ancient  Roman  authors, 
nor  the  hiftory  nor  geography  of  Italy,  can  be  undertlood.  The  feas  of 
Italy  are,  the  guif  of  Venice,  or  the  Ad-iaticSea-;  the  feas  of  Naples, 
i’ulcany,  and  Genoa;  the  bays  or  harbours  of  Nice,  Villa  Franca,  One- 
glia,  Final,  Savona,  Vado,  Spezzia,  Lucca,  Pifa,  Leghorn,  Piombino, 
C'ivha  Vecdhia,  Gaera,  Naples,  Salerno,  Policadro,  Rhegio,  Quilace, 
Farento,  Manfredonia,  Ravenna,  Venice,  Trielle,  Iftria,  and  Fiume; 
Cape  Spartavento  del  Alice,  Otranto,  and  Ancona}  the  flra.it  of  Medina, 
between  Italy  and  Sicily. 

The  gulfs  and  bays  in  the  Italian  Inlands  are  thofe  of  Fiorenzo,  Baflia, 
Tdlada,  Potito  Novo,  Cape  Corfu,  Bonifacio,  and  Ferro,  in  Corfica ;  and 
the  limit  of  Bonifacio,  between  Corfica  and  Sardinia.  The  bays  of  Ca¬ 
gliari  andOriflagni ;  Cape  de  Sardis,  Cavello,  Monte  Santo,  and  Polo,  in 
Sardinia.  The  gulfs  of  Medina,  Mtlazzo,  Palermo,  Mazara,  Syracufe, 
and  Catania  ;  Cape  Faro,  Melazz%  Orlando,  Galla,  Tropanp,  Paffaro, 
and  Aleffia,  in  Sicily  ;  and  the  bays  of  Porto  Feraio,  and  Porto  Longone, 
in  the  ifland  of  Elba. 

Metals  and  mi  ner  als.]  Many  places  of  Italy  abounds  in  mineral 
rp rings ;  feme  hot,  fome  warm,  and  many  of  fulphureous,  chalybeat,  and 
medicinal  qualities.  Many  of  its  mountains  abound  in  mines  that  pro- 
duce  great  quantities  of  emeralds,  jaf^er,  agave,  porphyry,  Ia£i4|» 
lazuli,  and  other  valuable  ftones.  Iron  and  copper-mines  are  found  in  a' 
few  places  ;  and  a  mill  for  forging  and  fabricating  thefe  metals  is  eredted 
near  Tivoli,  in  Naples,.  Sardina  is  faid  to  contain  mines  of  gold,  lilver, 
lead,  iron,  iulphur,  and  alum,  thoud&they  are  now  negledted  :  and  cu¬ 
rious  cryftals  and  coral  are  found  on  ■me  coaft  of  Corfica.  Beautiful  mar¬ 
ble  of  all  kinds  is  one  of  the  chief  produdfions  of  Italy. 

Vegetalbe  and  animal  pro-  I  Befides  the  riefc  vegetable  pro- 
ductions,  by  sea  a^d  land.  J  dudtions  mentioned  under  the  ar- 
jiele  of  foil,  Italy  produces  citrons,  and  fuch  quantities  of  chefnuts,  cher¬ 
ries,  plums,  and  other  fruits,  that  th,ey  are  of  little  value  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors. 

There  is  little  difference  between  the  animal  produdtons  of  Italy,  either 
by  land  or  fca,  and  thofe  of  France  and  Geripany  already  mentioned. 

Population,  inhabitants, man-  j  Authors  are  greatly  divided 
ners,  customs,  and  diversions.  J  on  the  head  pf  Italian  popula 
lion.  This  may  be  owing,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  the  partiality  which 
every  Italian  has  for  the  honour  of  his  own  province.  The  number  of 
the  king  of  Sardinia’s  fubjedts  in  Italy  is  about  2,300,000.  The  city  of 
Milan  itfeifj  by  the  bell  accounts,  contains  ‘300,000^  and  the  duchy  js 
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proportionally  populous.  As  to  the  other ‘provinces  of  Italy,  geographers 
and  travellers  have  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  numbers  ot  natives  that 
live  in  the  country,  and  inform  us  by  conjecture  only  of,  thofe  who.  inha¬ 
bit  the  great  cities.  Some  doubts  have  arifen  whether  Italy  is  as  popu¬ 
lous  no.v  as  it  vras  in  the  time  ot  Pliny,  when  it  contained  14,000,000  of 
inhabitants.  I  am  apt  ro  believe  that  the  prefent  inhabitants  exceed  that 
number.  The  Campagra  di  Roma  and  iome  other  of  the  molt  beauti¬ 
ful  parts  of  Italy,  are  ar  prelent  in  a  manner  defolate  ;  but  we  are  to  con¬ 
fide  r  that  the  modern  Italians  are  in  a  great  meafure  free  from  the  uninter¬ 
mitting  wars,  not  to  mention  the  transmigration  of  colonies,  which  for¬ 
merly,  even  down  to  the  1 6th  century,  depopulated  their  country.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  princes  and  flutes  of  Italy  now  encourage  agriculture  and 
manufactures  of  all  kinds,  which  undoubtedly  promotes  population  ;  lo 
that  it  may  not  perhaps  be  extravagant,  if  we  ailign.  to  Italy  20, 00c, coo 
of  inhabitants  ;  but  fome  calculations  greatly  exceed  that  number  *.  The 
Italians  are  generally  well  proportioned,  and  have  iuch  meaning  in  their 
look',  that  they  have  greatly  shifted  the  ideas  of  their  painters.  The  wo¬ 
men  are  vvell-fhaped  and  very  amorous.  The  marriage  ties,  especially  of 
the  better  lorti  arc  laid  to  be  of  very  little  value  in  Italy.  Every  wife  has- 
been  reprefenmd  to  have  her  gallant  or  cicilb  o,  with  whom  the  keeps 
company,  and  fometimes  cohabits,  with  very  little  ceremony,  and  no  of¬ 
fence  on  either  fide.  But  this  practice  is  chiefly  remarkable  at  Venice  ; 
and  indeed  the  reprefentatiuns  which  have  been  made  of  this  kind  by  tra¬ 
vellers,  appear  to  have  been  much  exaggerated.  With  regard  to  the 
rpodcs  of  life,  the  belt  quality  of  a  modern  Laban  is  .fqbritty,  and  they 
fupihit  very  pane  tly  to  the  public  government  With  great  taciturnity  they 
diicovcr  bur  little  refl  tflion.  They  are  rather  vindictive  than  brave,  and 
more  luperflitious  than  devout..  The  middling  ranks  are  attached  to  their 
native  cufloms,  and  leem  to  have  no  ideas  of  improvement.  Their  tond- 
nefs  for  greeny,,  fruits,  and  vegetables  cf  ail  kinds,  conti  ibmes  to  their 
Contentment  and  latisfadii.on  ;  and  an  Italian  genth  m;-n  or  peafant  c.-n  be 
luxurious,  at  a,  very  fmall  expence  Though  perhaps  all  Italy  does  not 
contain  many,  defeendaots  of  the  ancient  Romans,  yet  the  prelent  inha¬ 
bits  lpeak  of  themfelves  as  (ucceflfors  of  the  conquerors  ot  the  world, 
and  look  upon  the  reft  of  mankind  with  contempt. 

The  drefs  of  .the  Italians  is.  little  different  from  that  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  countries,  and  they  effedt  a  medium  between  the  French  volatility  and 
the  Solemnity -of  the  Spaniards.  The  Neapolitans  are  commonly  dreft  in 
black,  in  compliment  to  the  Spaniards.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Ita¬ 
lians  cxiel  in  the  fine  arts ;  though  they  make  at  prefent  but  a  veryinconli- 
derable  figure  in  the  fciences.  They- cultivate  and  enjoy  vocal  raufic  at  a 
very  dear  rate,  by  emafculating  their  malts  when  young  ;  to  which  their 
mercenary  parents  agree  without  remorle. 

The  Italians,  the  Venetians  efpecially,  have  very  little  or  no  notion  of 
the  impropriety  of  many  cufloms  that  are  confidered  as  criminal  in  other 
countries.  Parents,  ratlVer  than  their  fons  fltould  throw  themfelvcs  away 
by  unfuitable  marriages,  or  contrail  dileafes  by  promileuous  amours,  hire 
miflreffes  for  them,  for  a  month,  or  a  year,  or  fome  determined  time  ; 
and  concubinage,  in  many  places  ot  Italy,  is  an  avowed  licenfed  trade- 


*  Mr.  Swinburne  faith,  that  in  :  779,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  kingdom, 
of  Naples,  amounted  to  4,249,430,  exclidive  of  the  army  and  naval  eftablilhnacnt. 
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The  Italian  courtezans,  or  lonarobas ,  as  they  are  called,  make  a  kind  of 
profeffion  in  all  their  cities.'  Mafquerading and  gaming,  horfe  races  with¬ 
out  riders,  and  converfatidns  or  aflemblies,  are  the  chief  diverfions  of  the 
Italians,  excepting  religious  exhibitions,  in  which  they  are  pompous  be¬ 
yond  all  other  nation^. 

A  modern  writer,  deferibing  his  journey  through  Italy,  gives  us  a  very 
unfavourable  picture  of  the  Italians, -and  their  manner  of  living.  Give 
what  (cope  you  pleafe  to  your  fancy,  fays  he,  you  will  never  imagine  half 
the  difagreeablenefs  that  Italian  beds,  Italian  cooks,  and  Italian  naftinefs, 
offer  to  an  Engliihman.  At  Turin,  Milan,  Venice,  Rome,  and  perhaps 
two  or  three  other  towns,  you  meet  with  good  accommodation  ;  but 
no  words  can  exprefs  the  wretchednefs  of  the  other  inns.  Nb  other  beds 
than  thofe  of  draw,  with  a  matrafs  of  draw,  and  next  to  that  a'  dirty  fiieet, 
fprinkled  with  water,  and  Conlequently  damp  :  tor  a  covering,  you  have 
another  fiieet  as  cuarfe  as  the  firft,  like  one  of  our  kitchen  jack-towels, 
with  a  dirty  coverlet.  The  bedftead  conlifls  of  four  wooden  forms  of 
benches :  an  Englifh  peer  and  peerefs  mull  lie  in  this  manner,  unlefs  they 
carry  an  itpholfterer’s  fliop  with  them.  There  are,  by  the  bye,  no  fnch 
things  as  curtains;  and  in  all  their  inns  the  walls  are  bare,  and  the  floor 
has  never  once  been  wafhed  finee  it  was  fill!  laid.  One  of  the  moft  inde- 
l  cate  cufloms  here  is,  that  men,  and  not  women,  make  the  ladies  beds, 
and  would  do  every  <.flice  of  a  maid  fervant,  if  fuft’ered.  They  never 
fcour  their  pewter ;  the  knives  are  of  the  fame  colour.  In  thefe  inns  they 
make  you  pay  largely,  and  fend  up  ten  times  as  much  as  you  can  eat. 
The  foup,  like  wafli,  with  pieces  of  liver  fwimming  in  it ;  a  plate  full 
of  brains  fried  in  the  fliape  of  fritters ;  a  difli  of  livers  and  gizzards ;  a 
couple  of  fowls  (always  killed  after  your  arrival)  boiled  to  rags,  without 
any  the  lead  kind  of  lauce  or  herbage  :  another  fowl,  juft  killed,  flevved 
as  they  called  it ;  then  two  more  fowls,  or  a  turkey  roafted  to  rags.  All 
over  Italy,  on  the  roads,  the  chickens  and  fowls  are  fo  ftringy,  you  may 
divide  the  breaft  into  as  many  filaments  as  you  can  a  halfpenny-worth  of 
thread.  Now  and  then  we  get  a  little  piece  of  mutton  or  veal ;  and,  ge¬ 
nerally  fpaaking,  it  is  the  only  eatable  niorfel  that  falls  in  our  way.  The 
bread  all  the  way  is  exceeding  bad  ;  and  the  butter  fo  rancid,  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  touched,  or  even  bore  within  the  reach  of  your  fmell.  But 
what  is  a  greater  evil  to  travellers  than  any  of  the  above  recited,  arc  the 
infinite  number  of  gnats,  bugs,  fleas,  and  lice,  which  inleft  us  by  day 
and  night. 

Religion.]  The  religion  of  the  Italians  is  Roman  catholic.  The  in- 
quifition  here  is  little  more  than  a  found  ;  and  perfons  of  all  teligions  live 
unmoleiled  in  Italy,  provided  no  grofs  infult  is  offered  to  their  worfliip. 
In  the  IntrOdudion,  we  have  given  an  account  of  the  rife  and  eftablifhment 
of  popery  in  Italy,  from  whence  it  fpread  overall  Europe;  likewife  of 
the  caufes  and  fymptoms  of  i  s  decline.  The  ecclefiaftical  government  of 
the  papacy  has  employed  many  volumes  in  deferibing  it.  The  cardinals 
who  are  next  in  dignity  to  his  hoiinefs,  are  feventy  :  but  that  number  is 
feidorr#  or  never  complete  :  they  at  e  appointed  by  the  pope,  who  takes  care 
to  have  a  majority  of  Italian  cardinals,  that  the  chair  may  not  be  removed 
from  Rome,  as  it  was  once  to  Avignon  in  France,  the  then  pope  being  a 
.frenchman.  In  promoting  foreign  prelates  to  the  cardinalfhip,  the  pope 
regulates  himfelf  according  to  the  nomination  of  the  princes  who  profefs 
that  religion.  His  chief  minifter  is  the  cardinal  patron,  generally  his  ne¬ 
phew,  or  near  relation,  who  improves  the  time  of  the  pope’s  reign  by 
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amafiing  what  lie  can.  When  met  in  a  confillory,  the  cardinals  .pretend 
to  control  the  pope,  in  matters  both  lpiritual  and  temporal,  and  have  been 
jbmetimes  known  to  prevail.  The  reign  of  a  pope  is  fcldom  of  long  du¬ 
ration,  being  generally  old  men  at  the  tithe  of  their  eledlion.  1  he  con¬ 
clave  is  a  Icetie  where  the  cardinals  principally  endeavour  ro  difplay  thei-r 
parts,  and  where  many  tran£.i<5tio,ns  pafs  which  hardly  fhew  their  infpira- 
tion  to  be  from  the  Holy  Ghoft.  During  the  eleTion  of  a  pope  in  1 72 1 , 
•she  animolities  ran  fo  high,  that  they  came  to  blows  with  both  their  hands 
and  feet,  and  threw  the  ink -Hand  tikes  at  each  other.,  We  lliall  here  give 
an  extradl  front  the  creed  of  pope  Piu«  IV.  <560,  before  his  elevation 
ro  the  chair,  which  contains  the  principal  points  wherein  the  church  of 
Rome  differsTrom  the proteihtnt  •  hut ches  Aster  declaiing  his  belie!  in 
one  God,  and  other  beads  wlWein  Chridians  i.n  general  are  agreed,  he 
proceeds  as  follows. 

“  I  mod  firmly  admit  and  embrace  the  a  polio  lie  a  1  ,and  ecckfiaflical  tra¬ 
ditions,  and  all  other  conflitutions  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

“  I  do  admit  the  holy  feriptivres  in  the  fame  fenfe  that  holy  mother- 
church  doth,  whofe  bufinels  it  is  to  judge  of  the  true  fenfe  and  rnterpre- 
Itation  of  them  ;  and  I  will  interpret  them  according  to  the  ppapimous  con- 
lent  of  the  fathers. 

“  I  do  protels  and  believe  that  there  me  feven  facraments  of  the  law, 
truly  and  properly  fo  called,  inilitaated  by  Jefus  Chrill  our  Lord,  and  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  filvation  of  mankind,  though  not  all  of  them  to  every  one; 
namely,  baprifm,  confirmation,  euchariit,  penance,  extreme  unclion, 
orders,  and  marriage,  and  that  they  do  confer  grace  ;  and  that  of  thefe, 
baptifm,  confirmation,  and  orders,  may  no'  he  repeated  without  facrilege. 
J  do  alio  receive  and  admit  the  received  and  approved  vires  of  the  catho¬ 
lic  church  in  her  fulemn  adminilf ration  of  the  above  laid  facraments, 

“  I  do  embrace  and  receive  all  and  every  thing  that  hath  been  defined 
and  declared  by  the  holy  council  of  Trent*,  concerning  0rigin.1l  fin  and 
iufiificafion. 

“  I  do  alfo  profefs  -tliat-in  the  roafs  there  is  offered  unto  G  -d  a  true, 
proper,  and  propitiatory  faci  ifice  for  the  quick  and  the  dead  ;  and  that  in 
the  mod  holy  facrament  of  the  eucharid  there  is  truly,  really,  and  fub- 
ftantially,  the  body  and  blood,  together  with  the  foul  and  divinity,  of  our 
Lord  Jefus  Chrift  ;  and  that  there  is  a  converfion  mdae  of  the  whole  fub- 
flance  of  the  bread  into  the  body,  and  of  the  whole  fubdance  of  the  wine 
into  the  blood  ;  which  converfion  the  Catholic  church  calls  Tranfubftan- 
rrianon,  I  ponfels  that  under  one  kind  onjy,  whole  and  entire,  Chrid  and 
a  true  facrament  is  taken  and  received. 

“  1  do  firmly  believe  that  there  is  a  purgatory  ;  and  that  the  fouls  kepf 
prifoners  there  do  receive  help  by  the  fuffrages  <  f  the  faithful. 

“  I  do  likewife  believe  that  the  faints  reigning  together  with  Chrid  are 
ro  be  worfliipped  and  prayed  unto:  and  that  they  do  offer  prayers  unto 
God  for  us,  and  that  their  relics  are  to  be  had  in  veneration. 

“  I  do  molt  firmly  affert^  that  the  images  of  Chrill,  of  the  Bleffed  Vir- 


*  A  convocation  of  Roman-catholic  cardinal?,  arenbifhops,  bifhops,  and  divines, 
who  affembled  at  Trent,  by  virtue  of  a  bull  from  the  pope,  anno  1540,  and  devot*l 
to  him,  to  determine  upon  certain  points  of  faith,  and  to  fuppras  what  they  were 
tleafed  to  term  U»e  Rifing  Kcief.es  in  the  church. 
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gin  the  mothar  of  God,  and  of  other  faints,  ought  to  be  had  and  retained, 
and  that  due  honour  and  veneration  ought  to  be  given  unto  them  *» 

“  I  do  lilcewife  affirm  that  the  power  of  indulgencies  was  left  by  Chrift 
to  the  church,  and  that  the  ufe  of  theih  is  very  beneficial  to  Chriftian  peo- 
ple  f. 

“  I  do  acknowledge  the  holy,' catholic,  and  apoftolical  Roman  church 
to  be  the  mother  and  miftrefs  of  all  churches;  and  I  do  promile  and  fwear 


*  An  F.nglifh  traveller,  fpeaking  of  a  religious  proceflion  fome  years  ago  at  Flo¬ 
rence"^  in  Italy,  delcribes  it  as  follows.  I  hud  occalion ;  lays  he,  to  fee  a  proceflion, 
\\  here  all  the  noblefle  of  the  city  attended  in  their  coaches.  It  was  the  anniverfary  of 
a  charitable  inflitution  in  favour  of  poor  maidens,  a  certain  number  of  whom  arc 
portioned  every  year.  About  two  hundred  of  thefe  virgins  walked  in  proceflion,  two 
and  two  together.  They  were  preceded  and  followed  by  an  irregular  mob  of  peni¬ 
tents,  in  fack-cloth  with  lighted  tapers,  and  monks  carrying  crucifixes,  bawling  and 
bellowing  the  litanies  :  but  the  greateft  objeft  was  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  as 
big  as  the  life,  Handing  within  a  guilt  frame,  dreffed  in  gold  ilulf  with  a  large  hoop, 
a  great  quantity  of  falfe  jewels,  her  face  painted  and  patched,  and  her  hair  frizzled 
and  curled  in  the  very  extremity  of  the  faihion.  Very  little  regard  had  been  paid  to 
the  image  of  our  Saviour  on  the  crofs ;  but  when  the  Lady  Mother  appeared  on  the 
fhonlders  of  three  or  four  lufty  friars,  the  whole  populace  fell  upon  their  knees  in  the 
dirt. 

f  A  long  lift  of  indulgencies,  or  fees  of  the  pope’s  chancery  may  be  feen  in  a  book 
printed  150  years  ago,  by  authority  of  the  then  pope.  It  has  been  tranflated  into  Eng- 
Iffh,  under  the  title  of  Rome  a  ^ rcyt  Cujloffi-Hcufc  fur  Sin  ;  from  which  we  (half  give  a 
few  extradts. 

absolutions. 

For  him  that  Hole  holy  or  confecrated  things  out  of  a  holy  place,  10s.  6d. 

For  him  who  lies  with  a  woman  in  the  church,  9s. 

For  a  layman  for  murduring  a  layman,  7s.  6d 

For  him  that  killeth  his  father,  mother,  wife,  or  lifter,  10s.  6d. 

For  laying  violent  hands  on  a  clergyman,  fo  it  bo  without  effufion  of  blood,  IOS.  6d. 
For  a  prieft  that  keeps  a  concubine;  as  alfo  his  diipenfation  for  being  irregular,  ICS^ 
6d. 

For  him  thatlyeth  with  his  own  mothsr,  ffier,  or  godmother,  7s.  6d. 

For  him  that  burns  his  neighbours’  houfe,  12s. 

For  him  that  forgeth  the  pope’s  hand,  il.  7s. 

For  him  that  forgeth  letters  apoftolical,  il.  7s. 

For  him  that  taketh  two  holy  orders.in  one  day,  2l.  6s. 

For  a  king  for  going  to  the  holy  fepulchre  without  licence,  7I.  los. 

DISPENSATIONS. 

For  a  baftard  to  enter  all  holy  orders,  1 8s.  . 

Fora  manor  woman  that  is  found  hanged,  that  .they  may  have  Chuftian  burial,  tl, 

7s.  6d. 

LICENCES. 

For  a  layman  to  change  his  vow  if  going  to  Rome  to  vifit  the  apoftolic  churches,  jgs. 
To  eat  flefh  and  white  meats  in  Lent  and  other  falling  days,  10s.  6d. 

That  a  king  or  queen  lhall  enjoy  luch  indulgencies.  as  if  they  went  to  Rome,  ijl, 
For  a  queen  to  adopt  a  child,  300I. 

To  marry  in  times  prohibited,  2I.  5s* 

To  eat  flefti  in  times  prohibited,  il'.  4s. 

Not  to  be  tied  to  fafting  day6  1 1.4s. 

For  a  town  to  take  out'of  a  church  them  (murderers)  that  have  taken  laniluary  there¬ 
in  4I.  ios. 

FACULTIES. 

To  abfolvc  all  delinquents,  3I. 

To  difpenfe  with  irregularities,  3I, 
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true  obedience  to  theb’ifhop  of  Rome,  the  fucceffor  of  St.  Peter,  the 
prince  of  the  apoftles,  and  vicar  of  Jefus  Chrift. 

I  do  undoubtedly  receive  and  profefs  all  other  things  which  have  been 
delivered,  defined,  and  declared  by  the  facred  canons  and  oecumencial 
councils,  and  efpecially  by  the  holy  fynod  of  Tient.  And  all  other 
things  contrary  thereto  and  all  herefies  condemned,  tejedied,  and  anathe¬ 
matized  by  the  church,  I  do  likewile  condemn,  rejedt  and  anathema¬ 
tize.” 

AECHgtstropRicKslT  There  are  thirty-eight  archbifhopricks  in  Italy, 
Ha.it  the  fuftVagans  annexed  to  them  are  too  indefinite  and  arbitrary  for  the 
reader  to  depend  upon,  the  pope  creating  or  lupprelTing. them  as  he  pleafes. 

LsKCuAGt-.]  Tht  Italian  language  is  rfemarkabie-for  its  fmoothnefs, 
and  the  facility  with  which  it  enters  into  mufical  compolrtions.  The 
ground  work  of  it  is  Latin,  and  is  eafily  mattered'  by 'll  'good  claffical 
fcholar.  Almoll  every  Hate  in  Laly  has  a  'different .  dialed: ;  and  pro¬ 
digious  pains  taken  by  the  literary  focieties  there,  may  at  laid  fix  the  Italian: 
into  a  ftandard  language.  At  prefent,  the  Tulcan  lfyle  and  writings  are 
ifiott  in  requeft.  ' 

The  Lo>  d’s.  Prayer  runs  thus  :  Padre  nojlro ,  chcfel  nci  nel  c'elo,  fia  fanHi- 
ficato  ill  tup  name ill  tuo  regno  vettga  ;  la  tua  •volunta  Jia  fatta,  Jit  come  in 
ticlo  coji  anche  in  terra  :  dacei  oggi  ill  nojlro  pane  cotidiano  :  e  rimcttlci  nof- 
tri' dtbila,  Jic  covie  noi'ancora  ritnittianio  a’  nojtri  debitori ;  e  non  inducici  v 1 
teniatioitty  ma  liber aci  dal  maligna  y  pcrciocbe  tuo  c  il  regno',  e  la  potenxa ,  c  la 
gloria  injcmpitcrno.  Amen 

Learning  and  learned  men,  painter,  }  In  the  Introduction, 

statuaries,  architects.  And  artists,  j  vve  have  particularifed 
feme  of  the  great  men  which  ancient  Italy  has  produced.  In  modern 
times,  that  is,  fince  the  revival  of  letters,  fome  Italians  have  (hone  in 
controveriial  learning,  but  they  are  chiefly  celebrated  by  bigots  of  their  1 
own  perfuafion.  The  mathematics  and  natural  philofophy  owe  much  to 
Galileo,  Toricelli,  Malpighi,  Borelli,  and  feveral  other  Labans.  Strada 
Is  an  excellent  hiftoriah  and  the  hiltory  of  the  council  of  Trent,  by  the 
celebrated  father .  PjuI,  is  a  ftandard  work.  Guicciardini,  Bentivoglio, 
and  Davila,  have  been  much  commended  a.s  hiftorians  by  their  feveral  ad¬ 
mirers.  Machiavel  is  equally  famous  as  an  hiftorian  and  as  a  political 
writer.  His  comedies  have  much  merit;  and  the  liberality  of  his  fettti- 
ments,  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  is  amazing.  Among  the  profe 
writers  in  the  Lallan  language  Boccace  has  been  thought  one  of  the  molt 
pure  and  corredt  in  point  of  fry le  ;  he  was  a  very  natural  painter  of  life  j 
and  manneis,  but  his  profusions  are  too  licentious.  Petrarch,  who  wrote- 
both  in  L..tin  and  Italian,  revived  among  the  moderns  thefpirit  and  ge¬ 
nius  ol  ancient  literature  :  but  among  the  Italian,  poets,  Dante,  Ariofto, 
and  Taffo,  are  the  mofc  diftinguifhed.  There  are  faid  to  be  upwards  of 
a  thouiand  comedies  in  the  Italian  language  though  not  many  that  are 
excellent  :  but  Metaftafio  has  acquiied  a  great  reputation  by  writing  dra¬ 
matic  pieces  fet  to  mufic.  Sinnazarius,  Fracaftorius,  Bcmbo,  Vida,  and 
other  natives  of  Italy,  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  the  elegance,  cor- 
redfnefs,  and  fpirk  of  their  (Latin  poetry,  many  of  their  compofitions  not 
yielding  to  the  claflics  thttmlelves.  Socinus,  who  was  fo  much  diltin- 
■guifhed  by  his  oppofition  to  the:  do&rine  of  the  Trinity,  was  a  native  of 
Italy.  1 

The  Italian  painters,  fculptors,  archhe&s,  and  muficians,  are  unrival¬ 
led,  not  only  in  their  numbers  but  their  excellencies.  The  revival  of 
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learning,  after  the  fack  of  CouHantinnple  by  the  Turks,  revived  tafie 
likevvife,  and  gave  mankind  a  relilh  for  truth  and  beauty  in  deligu  and  co¬ 
louring.  Raphael,  from  his  own  ideas,  alibied  by  the  ancienrs,  Crock 
out  a  new  creation  with  his  pencil,  and  Hill  Hands  at  the  head  of  the 
painting  art.  Michael  Angelo  Buonaroci  united  in  his  own  perfon  paint¬ 
ing,  fculpture,  and  architecture.  The  colouring-  of  Titian  has  perhaps 
never  yet  been  equalled.  Bramante,  Bernini,  and  many  other  Italians, 
carried  fculptsre  and  archite&ure  to  an  amazing  height.  Julio  Romano, 
Correggio,  Caraccio,  Veronefe,  and  others,  are,  as  painters,  unequal¬ 
led  in  their  feveral  manners.  The  fame  may  be  Hiidof  Corelli,  and  other 
Italians,  in  mulic.  At  prclent  Italy  cannot  juflly  boafi  of  any  paramount 
genius  in  the  fine  arts. 

Universities.]  Thofe  of  Italy  are,  Rome,  Venice,  Florence, 
Mantua,  Padua,  Parma,  Verona,  Milan,  Pavia,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Pifa*, 
Naples,  Salerno,  and  Perufia. 

Antiquities  and  cur  iosities,  7  Italy  is  the  native  country  of  ail 
natural  and  artificial.  J  that  is  llupendous,  great,  or  beau¬ 
tiful  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  A  library  might  be  filled  by 
deferiptions  and  delineations  of  all  that  is  rare  and  curious  in  the  arts ;  nor 
do  the  bounds  of  this  work  admit  of  enlarging  upon  this  fubjedl.  We 
can  give  but  a  very  brief  account  of  thofe  objedts  that  are  molt  dillin- 
guilhed  either  for  antiquity  or  excellence. 

The  amphitheatres  claim  thefirfi  rank,  as  a  fpecies  of  the  moftftriking 
magnificence  :  there  are  at  Rome' confide^ahle  remains  of  that  which  was 
eredted  by  Vefpafian,'  and  ftniflied  by  Domitian,  called  the  Colifl'eo. 
Twelve  thoufand  Jewilh  captives  were  employed  by  Vefpafian  in  this  build¬ 
ing  ;  and  it  is  ia'd  to  have  been  capable  of  containing  eighty-feven  thou¬ 
fand  fpedhtors  feated,  and  twenty.thoufand  Handing.  The  architecture 
of  this  amphitheatre  is  perfectly  light,  and  its  proportions  are  fojuH,  that 
it  does  not  appear  near  lb  large  as  it  really  is.  But  it  has  been  (tripped  of 
all  its  magnificent  pillars  and  ornaments,  at  various  times,  and  by  various 
enemies.  The  Goths,  and  other  barbarians,  began  its  defirudtion,  and 
popes  and  cardinals  have  endeavoured  to  complete  its  ruin.  Cardinal  Far- 
neie,  in  particular,  robbed  it  of  fome  fine  remains  of  its  marble  cornices, 
friezes,  &c.  and,  with  infinite  pains  and  labour,  got  away  what  was  prac¬ 
ticable  of  the  outfide  cafmg  of  marble,  which  he  employed  in  building  tie 
palace  of  Farnefe.  The  amphitheatre  of  Verona,  eredted  by  the  conful 
Flaminius,  is  thought  to  be  the  moH  entire  of  any  in  Italy.  There  are 
forty-five  rows  of  Heps  carried  all  round,  formed  of  fine  blocks  of  marble 
about  afoot  and  a  half  high  each,  and  above  two  feet  broad.  Twenty- 
two  thoufand  perfons  may  be  feated  here  at  their  eafe,  allowing  one  foot 
and  a  half  for  each  perfon.  This  amphitheatre  is  quite  perfect,  and  has 
been  lately  repaired  with  the  greatefi  care,  at  the  expence  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  They  frequently  give  public  fpedfacles  in  it,  fuch  as  horfe-races, 
combats  of  wild  beafis,  See.  The  ruins  of  theatres  and  amphitheatres  are 
alfo  vifible  in  other  places.  The  triumphal  arches  of  Vefpafian,  Septi- 
nrius  Severus,  and  Confiantine  the  Great,  are  Hill  Handing,  though  de¬ 
cayed.  The  ruins  of  the  baths,  palaces,  and  temples,  anfwer  all  the 
ideas  we  can  form  of  the  Roman  grandeur.  The  Pantheon,  which  is  at 


*  Pifa  hath  46  profeffors. 
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prefent  converted  into  a  modern  church,  and  which  from  its  circular  fi¬ 
gure  is  commonlycalled  the  Rotunda,  is  more  entire  than  any  other  Ro¬ 
man  temple  which  is  novv  remaining.  There  are  ftill  left  ieveral  of  the 
niches  which  anciently  contained  the  llatues  of  the  Heathen  deities.  The 
outfide  of  the  building  is  of  Tivoli  free-flone,  and  within  it  is  incrufted 
with  marble.  The  roof  of  the  Pantheon  is  a  round  dome,  without  pil¬ 
lars,  the  diameter  of  which  is  a  hundred  and  forty  four  feet ;  and  though 
it  has  no  windows,  but  onlv  a  round  aperture  in  the  centre  of  this  dome 
it  is  very  light  in  every  part.  The  pavement  cortfilte  of  large  fquare  Hones 
and  porphyry,  doping  round  towards  the  centre,  where  the  rain  water, 
filling  down  through  the  aperture  on  the  top  of  the  dome,  is  conveyed 
away  by  a  proper  drain  covered  with  a  Hone  full  of  holes.  The  colonnade 
in  the  front,  which  cdnfifts  of  lixteen  Columns  of  granite,  thirty  {'even 
feet  high,  exclufiveof  the  pedeflals  and  capitals,  each  cut  out  of  a  ftng.le 
block,  and  which  are  ef  the  Corinthian  order,  can  hardly  be  viewed  with¬ 
out  aftonifhment.  The  entrance  of  the  church  is  adorned  with  columns 
forty-eight  feet  high,  and  the  architrave  is  formed  of  a  fingle  piece  of  gra¬ 
nite.  On  the  left  hand,  on  entering  the  portico,  is  a  large  antique  vafe  of 
Numidian  maible;  and  ih  the  area  before  the  church  is  a  fountain,  with 
an  antique  bafon  of  porphyry.  The  pillars  of  Trajan  and  Antonine, 
the  former  1 7  5  feet  high,  and  the  latter  covered  with  inftrutt ive  fculptures, 
are  Hill  remaining.  A  traveller  forgets  the  devaluations  of  the  northern 
barbarians  whence  fees  the  roftrated  column  eretfed  by  Duillius,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  firft:  naval  vidtory  of  the  Romans  gained  over  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  ;  the  ftatue  of  the  wolf  giving  fuck  to  Romulus  and  Remus, 
with  vifible  marks  of  the  ftroke  of  lightning,  mentioned  by  Cicero ;  the 
very  original  brafs  plates  containing  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  ;  and  a 
thoufand  other  identical  antiquities,  fome  of  them  tranfmitted  unhurt  to 
the  prefent  times  ;  not  to  mention  medals  and  the  infinite  variety  of  feals 
and  engraved  ftones  which  abound  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  Marty 
palaces,  all  over  Italy,  are  fur nifhed  with  bufts  and  ftatues  fabricated  in 
the  times  of  the  republic  and  the  higher  empire. 

The  Appian,  Flaminian,  and  jRmilian  roads,  the  firft  200  miles,  the 
fecond  130,  and  the  third  50  miles  in  length,  are  in  many  places  ftill  en¬ 
tire  ;  and  magnificent  ruins  of  villas,  relervoirs,  bridges  and  the  like, 
prefent  themfelves  all  over  the  country  ot  Italy. 

The  fubterraneous  conftrudUons  of  Italy  are  as  ftupendous  as  thofe 
above  ground  ;  witnefs  the  cloacse,  and  the  catacombs,  ot  repofitories  for 
dead  bodies,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  and  Naples.  It  is  not  above 
30  years  lince,  a  painter’s  apprentice  difcovered  the  ancient  city  of  Preltum 
or  Polidonia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  ftill  ftandiug  ;  for  fo  indifferent 
are  the  country  people  of  Italy  about  objects  of  antiquity,  that  it  was  a 
new  difcovery  to  the  learned.  A'n  inexhauftible  mine  of  curiofiries  are 
daily  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  a  city  lying  betwen  Naples 
and  Vefuvius,  which  in  the  reign  of  Nero  was  almott  deftroyed  by  an  earth¬ 
quake,  and  afterwards,  in  the  firft  year  of  the  reign  of  Titus,  overwhelm¬ 
ed  by  a  ftream  of  the  lava  of  Vefuvius.  The  melted  lava  in  its  courfe 
filled  up  the  ftreets  and  houfes  in  fome  places  to  the  height  of  fixty -eight 
feet  above  the  tops  of  the  latter,  and  in  others  one  hundred  and  ten  feet. 
This  lava  is  now  of  a  confiftency  which  renders  itrextremely  difficult  to  be 
removed  or  cleared  away  :  it  is  compofed  of  bituminous  particles,  mixed 
with  cinders,  minerals,  metallics,  and  vitrified  fandy  fubftances,  which 
all  together  form  a  clofe  and  heavy  mafs.  In  the  year  1713,  upon  digging 
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into  thefe  parts,  fomewhat  of  this  unfortunate  city  was  difeovered,  and 
'  many  antiquites  were  dug  out ;  but  the  feaich  was  afterwards  difeontinued, 
till  the  year  173b,  when  the  king  of  Naples  employed  men  to  dig  perpen¬ 
dicularly  eighty  feet  deep,  whereupon*  not  only  the  city  made  its  appear¬ 
ance,  but  alio  the  bed  of  the  river  which  ran  through  it.  The  temple  of 
Jupiter  was  then  brought  to  fight,  and  the^whol®  of  rhe  theatre.  In  the 
temple  was  found  a  ftatute  of  gold,  and  the  inscription  that  decorated  the 
great  doors  or  entrance.  In  the  theatre  the  fragments  of  a  gilt  chariot  of 
bronze,  with  horles  of  the  fame  metal,  likewife  gilt  r  this  had  been  placed 
over  the  principal  door  of  entrance.  They  likewife  found  among  the 
ruins  of  this  ciry  multitudes-  of  llatues,  buiios,  pillars,  paintings,  manu- 
feripts,  furniture,  and  various  u>  enfils,  and  the  feareh  is  ilitl  continued;. 
The  iheets  of  the  town  appear  to  have  been  quite  llraight  and  regular, 
and  the  houfiiy  wellbui'k,  and  much  alike  ;  fome  of  the  rooms  paved  with 
mofaic,  others  with  fine  marbles,  others  ag*ain  with  bricks  three  feet  long 
and  lix  inches  thick.  It  appers  that  the  town  was  not  filled  up  fa  unea> 
pedfedly  with  the  melted  l  iva,.  as  to  prevent  the  greateft  pjrt  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  from  efcaping  with  many  of  their  richeft  effects  ;  for  when  the 
excavation*  were  made,  there  were  not  more  than  a  dozen  fkeletons  found, 
and  but  little  of  gold,  diver,  or  precious  ftones.. 

Tbe  tower  of  Pompeia  vwas  deftroyed  by  the  fame  eruption  of  mount 
Vefuvki*,  which  occasioned  the  dellrudiion  of  Herculaneum  ;  bur  it  was 
not  difeovered  till  near  firty  years  after  the  difc«very  of  Herculaneum. 
One  llreet  and  a  lew  detached  buildings  of  this  town,  have  been  cleared  ; 
the  llreet  is  well  paved  with  the  fame  kind  of  lions  of  which  the  ancient 
roads  arc  made,  and  narrow  causeways  are  railed  a  foot  and  a  half  on  each 
fide  for  c^n-veniency  of  foot  palfengers.  Dr,  Moor  obfervee,  that  the 
llreet  itfelf  is  not  lb  broad  as  the  nan  owed,  part  of  the  Strand,  and  is  fup- 
poled  to  have  been*  inhabited  by  trades- people.  The  traces  of  wheels  of 
carriages  are  to  be  fern,  on  the  pavement.  The-  houfes  are  finall,  but 
give  an  idea  of  ncatraefs  and  conveniency.  The  llucco  on  the  walls  is 
fimooth  and  beautiful,  and  as  haid  as  marble.  Some  of  the  rooms  are  or¬ 
namented  with  paintings,  naoftly  fingle  figures,  representing  fome  animal. 
They  are  tolerably  well  executed,  and  on  a  little  water  being  thrown  o« 
them,  the  colours  appear  furprifmgly  freflt.  Moll  of  the  houfes  are  built 
©n  the  fame  plan,  and  hive  one  finall  roo-m  from  the  paflage,  which  is 
conjedlured  to  have  been  the (hop,  with  a  window  to  the  llreet,  and  a  place 
which  feems  to  have  been  contrived  for  (hewing  the  goods  to  the  greateti 
advantage.  In  another  part  of  the  town  is  a  regular  building,  with 
a  colonade,  towards  the  court,  fomething  in  the  ftyle  of  the  Royal  Ex¬ 
change  at  London,  but  finaller.  At  a  confiderable  diftance  from  this,  is  a 
temple  of  the  goddefs  Ifis,  the  pillars  of  which?  are  of  brick,  ftuccoed  like 
thofe  ol  the  guard-room  ;  but  there  is  nothing  very  magnificent  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  edifice.  The  bed  paintings,  hitherto  found  at  Pom  pci  a, 
are  thofe  of  this  temple  ;  they  have  been  cut  out  of  the  walls,  and  re¬ 
moved  to  Portici.  Few  fkeletons  were  found  in  the  ftreets  of  this  town, 
but  a  confiderable  number  in  the  houfes. 

With  regard  to  modern  curiofitics  in  Italy,  they  are  as  bewildering  as 
the  remains  of  antiquity.  Rome  itfelf  contains  300  churches,  filled  with 
all  that  is  rare  in  archite&ure,  painting,  and  fculpture.  Each  city  and 
town  of  Italy  contains  a  proportionable  number.  The  church  of  St. 
Peter,  at  Rome,  is  the  molt  aftonilhing,  bold,  and  regular  fabric,  that 
ever  perhaps  exifted  ;  and  when  examined  by  the  rules  of  art,  it  may  be 
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termed  faultier*.  The  houfe  and  chapel  of  Loretto  is  rich  beyond  ima¬ 
gination,  notwithrtanding  the  ridiculous  romance  that  compofes  its  hif- 
tory. 

The  natural  curiofities  of  Italv,  though  remarkable,  are  not  fo  numer¬ 
ous  as  i.rs  artificial.  Mount  Vefuvius,  which  is  five  Italian  miles  didant 
from  ths  city  of  Naples,  and  Mount  Aitna,  in  Sicily,  are  remaikable 
for  emitting  fire  from  their  tops.  The  declivity  of  Mount  Vefuvius 
towards  thefea,  is  everywhere  planted  with  vines  and  fruit-trees,  and  it  is 
equallv  fertile  towards  the  bottom.  The  circumjacent  plain  affords  a  de¬ 
lightful  profpedt,  and  the  air  is  clear  and  wholefome.  The  South  and 
•Well  fides  of  the  mountain  form  very  different  views,  being,  like  the 
top  covered  with  black  cinders  and  ftones.  The  height  of  Mount  Vefu¬ 
vius  ha<  been  computed  to  be  3900  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  fea. 
It  hath  been  a  volcano  beyond  the  reach  of  hiftory  or  tradition.  .  An 
animated  deferiptiun  of  its  ravages  in  the  year  79,  is  given  by  the 
younger  Pliny,  who  was  a  witnefs  to  what  he  wrote.  From  that  time  to 
the  year  1631,  its  eruptions  were  but  fuiall  and  moderate,  however  then 
it  broke  out  with  accumulated  fury  and  defolated  miles  round.  In  1694, 
was  a  great  eruption,  which  continued  near  a  month,  when  burning  mat¬ 
ter  was  thrown  out  with  fo  much  force,  that  fame  of  it  fell  at  thirty  miles 
dillance,  and  a  vaft  quantity  of  melted  minerals,  mixed  with  other  mat¬ 
er,  ran  down  like  a  river  for  three  miles,  carrying  every  thing  before  it 
which  lay  in  its  way.  In  1707,  when  there  was  another  eruption,  fuch 
quantities  of  cinders  and  allies  were  thrown  out,  that  it  was  dark  at  Na¬ 
ples  at  noon-day.  In  1767,  a  violent  eruption  happened,  which  is 
reckoned  to  be  the  27th  from  that  which  deflroyed  Herculaneum  in  the 
time  of  Titus.  In  this  laft  eruption  the  allies,  or  rather  fmall  cinders, 
fliowered  down  fo  fart  at  Naples,  that  the  people  in  the  rtreets  were  oblig¬ 
ed  to  ufe  umbrellas,  or  adopt  lome  other  expedient,  to  guard  themfelves 
againlt  them.  The  tops  of  the  houfe?,  and  the  balconies,  were  covered 
with  thefc  cinders  ;  and  fhips  at  fea,  twenty  leagues  from  Naples,  were 
covered  with  them,  to  the  great  aftnnifhment  of  the  Tailors.  An  eruption 
happened  alfo  in  1 766,  and  another  in  1779,  which  has  been  particularly 
deferibed  by  fir  William  Hamilton  in  the  Philofophical  Tranla&ions. 
It  has  been  obferved  by  a  modern  traveller,  that  though  Mount  Vefuvius 
often  fills  the  neighbouring  country  with  terror,  yet  as  few  things  in 
nature  are  fo  abfolutely  noxious  as  not  to  produce  fome  good  ;  even  this 
raging  volcano,  by  its  fulphureous  and  nitrous  manure,  and  the  heat  of 
its  fubterraneous  fires,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  uncommon  fertility 
of  the  country  about  it,  and  to  the  profufion  of  fruits  and  herbage  with 
which  it  was  every  where  covered.  Befides,  it  is  fuppofed  “that  open  and 
airtive,  the  mount  is  lefs  hoftile  fo  Naples  than  it  would  be,  it  its 
eruptions  were  to  ceafe,  and  its  ftruggles  confined  to  its  own  bowels,  for 
then  might  enfue  (he  moft  fatal  (hocks  to  the  unfiable  foundation  of  the 
whole  dill  rich:  of  Terra  di  Lavora  *. 

Mount 


*  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  his  account  of  the  earthquakes  in  Calabria  Ultra, 
and  Sicily,  from  February  5th,  to  May,  1783,  gives  feveral  realons  for  believing  that 
they  were  occafioned  by  the  operations  of  a  volcano,  the  feat  of  which  lay  deep  either 
under  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  between  Stromboli,  and  the  coail  of  Calabria,  or  un¬ 
der  the  parts  of  the  plain  towards  Oppido  and  Terra  Nuova.  He  plainly  obferved  a 
gradation  in  the  damage  done  to  the  buildings,  as  alfo  in  the  degree  of  mortality, 
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.Mount  .Etna  is  10,954  feet  in  height,  and  has  been  computed  to  be  60 
miles  in  circumference.  It  Hands  feparate  from  all  other  mountains,  its 
figure  is  circular,  and  it  terminates  in  a  cone.  The  lower  parts  of  it  are 
very  fruitful  in  corn  and  fugar-canes ;  the  middle  abounds  with  woods, 
olive-trees,  .and  vines ;  and  the  upper  part  is  almoft  the  whole  year,  cover 
ed  with  fnow.  Its  fiery  eruptions  have  always  rendered  it  famous  ;  in 
one  of  thefe,  which  happened  in  1 669,  fourteen  towns  and  villages  were 
deftroyed,  and  there  have  been  feveral  terrible  eruptions  fince  that  time* 
There  is  generally  an  earthquake  before  any  great  eruption.  In  1693* 
the  port-town  of  Catania  was  overturned,  and  18,000  people  perifhed. 

Between  the  lakes  Agnano  and  Puzzoli,  there  is  a  village  called  Solfa* 
tara,  becaufe  vaft  quantities  of  fulphur  are  continually  forced  out  of  the 
cliffs  by  fubterranean  fires.  The  Grotto  del  Cani  is  remarkable  for  its 
poifonous  fleams,  and  is  fo  called  from  their  killing  dogs  that  enter  it,  if 
forced  to  remain  there.  Scorpions,  vipers,  and  ferpents,  are  faid  to  be 
common  in  Apulia. 

Among  the  natural  curiofities  of  Italy,  thofe  vaft  bodies  of  fnow  and 
ice,  which  are  called  the  Glaciers  of  Savoy,  deferve  to  bo  particularly 
mentioned.  There  are  five  glaciers,  which  extend  almoft  to  the  plain  of 
the  vale  of  Chomouny,  and  are  feparated  by  wild  forefts,  corn-fields,  and 
rich  meadows  ;  fo  that  immenfe  trails  of  ice  are  blended  with  the  higheft 
cultivation,  and  perpetually  fucceed  to.  each  other,  in  the  moft  Angular 
and  ftriking  viciffitude.  All  thefe  feveral  vallies  of  ice,  which  lie  chiefly 
in  the  hollows  of  the  mountains,  and  are  fome  leagues  in  length,  unite 
together  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc  ;  the  higheft  mountain  in  Europe, 
and  probably  of  the  ancient  world.  According  to  the  calculations  of 
Mr.  de  Luc,  the  height  of  this  mountain,  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  is 
239't  French  toifes,  or  1  5,303  Englifh  feet.  “  I  am  convinced,”  fays 
Mr.  Coxe,  “  from  the  fituation  of  Mont  Blanc,  from  the  height  of  the 
mountains  around  it,  from  itsfuperior  elevation  above  them,  and  its  being 
feen  at  a  great  diftance  from  all  fides,  that  it  is  higher  than  any  moun¬ 
tain  in  Swifferland  :  which,  beyond  a  doubt,  is,  next  to  Mont  Blanc,  the 
higheft  ground  in  Europe. 

States  of  Italy,  constitit- 7  Thus  far  of  Italy  in  general; 
tion,  AND  CHIEF  cities.  (but  as  the  Italian  flates  are  not’, 
like  the  republics  of  Holland,  or  Swiflerland,  or  the  empire  of  Germany, 
cemented  by  political  confederacy,  to  which  every  member  is  account¬ 
able,  for  every  Italian  flate  has  diflincl  forms  of  government,  trade,  and 
intereils,  I  fhall  be  obliged  to  take  a  feparate  view  of  each  to  affift  the 
'reader  in  forming  an  idea  of  the  whole. 

!  _  The  duke  of  Savoy,  or,  as  he  is  now  ftyled,  king  of  Sardinia,  taking 
his  royal  title  from  that  ifland,  is  a  powerful  prince  of  Italy,  of  which 
he  is  called  the  Janus,  or  keeper,  againft  the  French.  His  capital, 
Turin,  is  ftrongly  fortified,  and  one  of  the  fineft  cities  in  Europe  ;  but 
the  country  of  Savoy  is  mountainous  and  barren,  and  its  natives  are 


in  proportion  as  the  countries  were  more  or  lefs  diftant  from  this  fnppofed  centre  of 
the  evil.  One  circumftance  he  particularly  remarked  :  if  two  towps  were  fituated 
at  an  equal  diftance  from  this  centre,  the  one  on  a  hill,  the  other  on  a  plain,  or  in  a 
bottom  the  latter- had  always  fuffered  greatly  more  by  the  lhocksof  the  earthquakes 
than  the  farmer ;  a  fufficient  proof  to  him  of  the  caufe  coming-  from  beneath,  as 
uus  mult  naturally  have  been  prods  dtivs  of  fuch  an  effetft. 
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forced  to  feek  their  bread  all  over  the  world.  They  are  efteemed  a  fimple, 
but  very  honeft  people.  The  king  is  fo  absolute,  that  his  revenues 
confift  of  what  he  pleafes  to  raife  upon  hisfubjefils.  His  ordinary  income, 
befides  his  own  family  provinces,  cannot  be  lefs  than  500,00  1.  fterling, 
out  of  which  he  maintains  1  5,000  men  in  time  of  peace.  During  a 
war,  when  aflifted  bv  foreign  fubfidies,  he  can  bring  to  the  field  4.0,006; 
men.  The  aggrandizement  of  his  pre.fent  Sardinian  majefty  is  chiefly 
owino- to  England,  to  whom,  by  his  fltustion  he  was  efteemed  a  natural 
all V,  °for  the  prefervation  of  the  "balance  cf  power  in  Europe. 

The  Milanefe,  belonging  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  is  a  mod  formidable 
ftate,  and  formerly  gave  law  to  all  Italy,  when  under  (he  government 
of  its  own  dukes.’  The  fertility  and  beauty  of  the  country  are  almoft 
incredible.  Milan,  the  capital,  and  its  citadel,  is  very  ftrong,  and  fur- 
ni filed  with  a  magnificent  cathedral  in  the  Gothic  tafte,  which  contains  a 
very  rich  treafury,  com  fling  chiefly  of  ecclefiaflical  furniture,  compofed 
of  gold,  filver,  and  precious  ftone.  The  revenue  of  the  duchy  is  above 
30':,oool.  annually,  which  is  fuppofed  to  maintain  an  army  of  30,000 
men.  The  natives  are  fond  of  literary  and  political  affemblies,  where 
they  converfe  almoft  on  all  fubjedls.  With  all  its  natural  and  acquired 
advantages,  the  natives  of  Milan  make  but  few  exports;  fo  that  its  reve¬ 
nue,  unlefs  the  court  of  Vienna  fhall  purfue  fome  other  fyftem  of 
improvem.nt,  cannot  be  much  bettered.  The  duchy  of  Mantua,  being 
now  incorporated  with  it,  the  province  is  to  take  the  name  of  Auftrian 
Lombardy.  . 

The  republic  of  Genoa  is  vaftly  degenerated  from  its  ancient  powtrj 
and  opulence,  though  the  fpirit  of’ trade  ftill  continues  aip.ong  its  nobility! 
and  citizens.  Genoa  is  a  moft  fuperb  city,  and  contains  fome  very  mag-; 
nificent  palaces,  particularly  thofe  of  Doria*  *,  and  Durazzo.  1  he  inha-| 
bitants  of  diftinblion  drefs  in  black,  in  a  plain,  if  not  an  uncouth  manner, 
;■  perhaps  to  fave  expences.  Their  chief  manufactures  are  velvets,  da- 
malks,  gold  and  filver  tifiucs,  and  paper.  The  city  of  Genoa  contains 
about  150,000  inhabitants  (but  fome  writers  greatly  diminifh  that  ntim-i 
ber),  among  whom  are  many  ricli  trading  individuals.1  Its  maritime  power 
is  dwindled  down  to  fix  galiies.  The  chief  fafety  of  this  republic  con- 
fids  in  the  jealoufy  of  other  European  powers,  becaufe  to  any  one  of 
them  it  would  be  a"  moft  valuable  acquifition.  The  common  people  arq 
l  wretched  beyond  exprcffion,  as  is  the  foil  of  its  territory.  Near  the  fea 
fome  parts  are  tolerably  well  cultivated.  The  government  of  Genoa  is 
ariftocratical,  being  veiled  in  the  nobility  ;  the  chief  perfoh  is  called  the 
Doge,  or  Duke,  to  which  dignity  no  perfon  is  promoted  till  he  is  fifty) 
v.ears  of  age.  Every  two  years  a  new  doge  is  chofen,  and  the  former  is 
incapable  during  five  years  of  holding  the  fame  poll  again.  The  doge 
gives  audience  to  stmbaffadors,  all  orders  of  government  are  iflued  in  his) 
name,,  and  he  is  allowed  a  bpdy-guard  of  two  hundred  Germans. 

Venice  is’ one  bf  the  moft  celebrated  republics  in  the  world,  on  account 
.Doth  of  its ronftirnrion  and  former  power.  It  is  compofed  offeveralfine 


- 

*  Andrew  Doria,  the  head  of  this  family,  famous  for  his  military  exploits,  and 
the  delivery  yf  , Genoa,  was  born  in  die  territory,  of  Genoa,  in  the  year  1468  :  he  was 
'  offered  thcfi  fpireyeigixty  of  the  Hate,  liut  refuted  it,  and  gave  to  the  people  .that 
'  republican  form  of  government  which  ftill  fubtifts  ;  he  lived  to  the  age  of  93,  the 
yefuge  and  friend  of  the  unfortunate. 
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provinces  on  the  continent  of  Italy,  fome  iflauds  in  the  Adriatic,  and 
part  of  Dalmatia.  The  city  of  Venice  is  feated  on  72  iflands,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  north  end  of  the  Adriatic  fea,  and  is  feparated  from  the 
continent  by  a  marfhy  lake  of  five  Italian  miles  in  breadth,  too  fhallow 
for  large  fhips  to  navigate,  which  forms  its  principal  ftrength.  Venice 
px'eferves  the  veftiges  of  its  ancient  magnificence,  but  is  in  every  refpedt 
degenerated,  except  in  the  paifion  which  its  inhabitants  flill  retain  for  mu- 
fic  and  mummery  during  their  carnivals.  They  feem  to  have  loft  their 
ancient  tafte for  painting  and  architefture,  and  to  be  returning  to  Gothi- 
cifm.  They  have  had  however  lately  fome  fpirited  differences  with  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  feem  to  be  difpofed  to  throw  off  their  obedience 
to  its  head.  As  to  the  conftitution  of  the  republic,  it  was  originally  de- 
mocratical,  the  magiftrates  being  chofen  by  a  general  affembly  of  the 
people,  and  fo  continued  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years;  but  various 
changes  afterwards  took  place;  doges,  or  dukes,  were  appointed,  who 
were  inverted  with  great  power,  which  they  often  grofly^  abufed,  and 
fome  of  them  were  affaffmated  by  the  people.  By  degrees  a  body  of 
hereditary  legifiative  nobility  was  formed,  continued,  and  progreflive 
encroachments  were  made  upon  tr.e  rights  of  the  people,  and  a  complete 
ariftocracy  was  at  length  eltablilhed  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  popular 
government.  The  nobility  are  divided  into  fix  claffes,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  2500,  each  of  whom,  when  twenty-five  years  of  age,  has  2 
right  to  be  a  member  of  the  grand  council.  Thefe  ele<ft  a  doge  or  chief 
magistrate,  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  ballot,  which  is  managed  by  gold  and 
filver  balls.  The  doge  is  inverted  with  great  ftate,  and  with  emblems  of 
fupreme  authority,  burhas  very  little  power,  and  is  not  permitted  to  ftir 
from  the  city  without  the  permiilion  of  the  grand  council.  The  govern- 
1  ment  and  laws  are  managed  by  different  councils  of  the  nobles. 

1  The  college,  otherwise  called  the  feigniory,  is  the  fupreme  cabinet 
council  of  ftate,  and  alfo  the  reprefentative  of  the  republic.  This 
court  gives  audience,  and  delivers  anfwers,  in  the  name  of  the  republic, 
to  foreign  ambaffadors,  to  the  deputies  cf  towns  and  provinces,  and  to  the 
•generals  of  the  army.  It  alfo  receives  all  requefts  and  memorials  on  ftate 
affairs,  ffummons  the  fenate  at  pleafure,  and  arranges  the  bufinefs  to  be 
dilcuffed  in  that  affembly.  The  council  of  ten  takes  cognizance  of  ftate 
crimes,  and  has  a  power  of  feizing  accufed  perfons,  examining  them 
in  prifon,  and  taking  their  anfwers  in  writing,  with  the  evidence  againft 
them.  But  the  tribunal  of  ftate  inquifitors,  which  confifts  only  of  three 
members,  and  which  is  in  the  higheft  degree  defpotic  in  its  manner  of 
proceeding,  has  the  power  of  deciding  without  appeal,  on  the  lives  of 
every  citizen  belonging  to  the  Venetian  ftate  ;  the  higheft  of  the  nobility, 

•  even  the  doge  himielf,  not  being  excepted.  To  thefe  three  inquifitors 
is  given  the  right  of  employing  fpies,  confidering  lecret  intelligence, 
iffuiag  orders  to  feize  all  perfons  whofe  words  or  actions  they  think  repre- 
henfible,  and  eiterwards  trying  them,  and  ordering  them  to  be  executed, 
when  they  think  proper.  They  have  keys  to  every  apartment  of  the 
due  A  palace,  and  can,  whenever  they  pleafe,  penetrate  into  the  very 
bed-chamber  of  the  doge,  open  his  cabinet,  and  examine  his  papers;  and 
of  courfe  they  may  command  accefs  to  the  houfe  of  every  individual  in 
the  ftate.  They  continue  in  olfice  only  one  year,  bnt  are  not  refponfible 
afterwards  for  their  conduct  whilft  they  were  in  authoritv.  So  much 
diftruft  andjealoufy  are  difplayed  by  this  government,  that  the  noble  Ve¬ 
netians  are  afraid  of  having  am  intercourle  with  foreign  amabftaders,  or 
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with  foreigners  of  any  kind,  and  are  even  cautions  of  vifiting  at  each 
other’s  houfe. 

All  the  orders  of  Venetian  nobility  are  drefTed  in  black  gowns,  large 
wigs,  and  caps  which  they  hold  in  their  hands.  The  ceremony  of  the 
doge’s  marrying  the  Adriatic  once  a  year,  by  dropping  into  it  a  ring, 
from  his  bucentaur  or  ftate  barge,  attended  by  thofe  of  all  the  nobility,  is 
the  moft  fuburb  exhibition  in  Venice,  but  not  comparable  for  magnifi¬ 
cence  to  a  lord  mayor’s  {hew.  The  inhabitants  of  Venice  are  faid  to 
Amount  to  200,000.  The  grandeur  and  conveniency  of  the  city,  particu¬ 
larly  the  public  palaces,  the  treafury,  and  the  arfenal,  are  beyond  ex- 
preffion.  Over  the  feveral  canals  of  Venice  are  laid  near  500  bridges, 
the  greateft  part  of  which  are  ftone.  The  Venetians  {till  have  fome 
manufactures  in  fcarlet  cloth,  gold  and  filver  fluffs,  and,  above  all,  fine 
looking-glades,  all  which  bring  in  a  confiderable  revenue  to  the  owners  ; 
that  of  the  fenate  annually  is  faid  to  amount  to  8,000,000  of  Italian  ducats 
«ach  valued  at  twenty  pence  of  our  money.  Out  of  this  are  defrayed  the 
expences  of  the  ffate  and  the  pay  of  the  army,  which,  in  time  of  peace, 
confifts  of  16,000  regular  troops  (always  commanded  by  a  foreign  ge¬ 
neral),  and  10,000  militia.  They  keep  up  a  fmall  fleet  for  curbing  the 
infolence  of  the  piratical  ffates  of  Barbary  and  they  have  among  them 
fome  orders  of  knighthood,  the  chief  of  which  are  thofe  of  the  Stola  doro , 
fo  called  from  the  robe  they  wear,  which  is  conferred  only  on  the  firft 
quality,  and  the  military  order  of  St.  Mark,  of  which  in  the  proper 
place. 

In  ecclefiaftical  matters  the  Venetians  have  two  patriarchs ;  the  autho-j 
rity  of  one  reaches  over  all  the  provinces,  but  neither  of  them  have  much 
power  :  and  both  of  them  are  chofen  by  the  fenate ;  and  all  religious 
fefts,  even  the  Mahometan  and  Pagan,  excepting  Proteftants,  are  here-j 
tolerated  in  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion. 

The  Venetians  are  a  lively,  ingenious  people,  extravagantly  fond  of j 
public  amufements,  with  an  uncommon  relifh  for  honour.  They  are 
-jd  general  tall  and  well  made ;  and  many  fine  manly  countenances  are  met 
with  in  the  ftreets  of  Venice,  refembling  thofe  tranfmitted  to  us  by  the 
pencils  of  Paul  Veronefe  and  Titian.  The  women  are  of  a  fine  ftyle  of 
countenance,  witfi  expreffive  features,  and  are  of  an  eafy  addrefs.  The 
common  people  are  remarkably  fober,  obliging  to  ftrangers,  and  gentle 
:in  their  intercourfe  with  each  other.  As  it  is  very  much  the  cuftom  to 
go  about  in  mafks  at  Venice,  and  great  liberties  are  taken  during  the  time 
of^^SSfcrnival,  an  idea  has  prevailed,  that  there  is  much  more  licenti- 
©ufnfl^of  manners  here  than  in  other  places :  but  this  opinion  feems  to 
have  been  carried  foo  far.  Great  numbers  of  ftrangers  vilit  Venice, 
during  the  time  of  the  carnival,  and  there  are  eight  or  nine  theatres  here 
including  the  opera-houfes.  _  [ 

The  dominions  of  Venice  confift  of  a  confiderable  part  of  Dalmatia, 
of  four  towns  in  Greece,  and  of  the  ifiands  of  Corfu,  Pachfu,  Antipa- 
«hfu,  Santa  Maura,  Ci'irzolari,  Val  di  Compare,  Cephalonia,  and  Zante.; 
The  Venetian  territories  in  Italy  contain  the  duchy  of  Venice,  the  Pa- 
duanefe,  the  peninfula  of  Rovigo,  the  Veronefe,  the  territories  of  Vfg 
cenfa  and  Brefcia,  the  diftrhfts  of  Bergamo,  Cremafco,  and  the  Marca> 
Trevigiana,  with  part  of  the  country  of  Friuli.  The  fubjefts  of  the! 
Venetian  republic  are  not  oppreffed  :  the  fenate  has  found  that  mild, 
treatment,  and  good  ufage,  are  the  beft  policy,  and  more  effectual  than 
armies,  in  preventing  revolts. 
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The  principal  city  of  Tufcany  is  Florence  which  is  now  poffeffed  by  a 
rounger  branch  of  the  honfe  of  Auftria,  after  being  long  held  by  the 
lluftrious  houfe  of  Medicis,  who  made  their  capital  the  cabinet  of  all  that 
s  valuable,  rich,  and  mafterly  in  architedtuie,  literature,  and  the  arts, 
fpecially  thofe  of  painting  and  fculpture.  It  is  thought  to  contain  above 
ro,ooo  inhabitants.  The  beauties  and  riches  of  the  grand-dukes’s  pa- 
aces  have  often  been  defcribed  ;  but  all  defrription  falls  Ihort  of  their 
ontents,  fo  that  in  every  refpeCt  it  is  reckoned,  after  P  ome,  the  fecond 
ity  in  Italy.  The  celebrated  Venus  of  Medici,  which,  take  it  all  in  all, 
s  thought  to  be  the  ftandard  of  tafte  in  female  beauty  and  proportion, 
lands  in  a  room  called  the  Tribunal.  The  infeription  on  its  bafe  men¬ 
tions  its  being  made  by  Cleomenes  an  Athenian,  the  fon  of  Apollodorus, 
t  is  of  white  marble,  and  furrounded  by  other  mafter-pieces  of  fculp- 
ure,  fome  of  which  are  faid  to  be  the  works  of  Praxiteles,  and  other 
jreek  maflers.  Every  corner  of  this  beautiful  city,  which  flands  between 
hountains  covered  with  olive-trees,  vineyards,  and  delightful  villafe,  and 
livided  bv  the  Arno,  is  full  of  wonders  in  the  arts  of  painting;  ftatuary, 
nd  architecture.  It  is  a  place  of  feme  ftrength,  and  contains  an  arch, 
wfhop’s  fee,  and  an  univerfity.  The  inhabitants  boafl  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  they  have  made  in  the  Italian  tongue,  by  means  of  their  Academia 
lella  Crufca ;  and  feveral  other  academies  now  ellablifhed  in  Florence. 
Fhough  the  Florentines  affeCt  great  ftate,  yet  their  nobility  and  gentry 
Irive  a  retail  trade  in  wine,  which  they  fell  from  their  cellar-windows, 
ind  fometimes  they  even  hang  out  a  broken  flafk,  as  a  fign  where  it  may 
)e  bought  They  deal,  betides  wine  and  fruits,  in  gold  and  filver  Huffs, 
since  the  acceffion  of  the  archduke  Peter  Leopold,  brother  to  the  late 
imperor,  to  this  duchy,  a  great  reformation  has  been  introduced,  both 
nto  the  government  and  manufactures,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  fi¬ 
nances.  It  is  thought  that  the  great-duchy  ol  Tufcany  could  bring  to  the 
ield  upon  occafion,  30,000  fighting  men,  and  that  its  prefent  revenues 
ire  above  500, coal,  a  year.  The  other  principal  towns  of  Tufcany  are 
Pifa,  Leghorn,  and  Sienna ;  the  firft  and  laft  are  much  decayed ;  but 
Leghorn  is  a  very  handfome  city,  built  in  the  modern  tafte,  and  with 
fuch  regularity,  that  both  gates  are  feen  from  the  market-place.  It  is 
well  fortified,  having  two  forts  towards  the  fea,  befides  the  citadel.  The 
ramparts  afford  a  very  agreeable  profpeCt  of  the  fea,  and  of  many  villas 
an  the  land  fide.  Here  all  nations,  and  even  the  Mahometans,  have 
Free  accefs,  and  may  fettle.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  computed  at 
40,000,  among  whom  are  faid  to  be  20,000  Jews,  who  live  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  quarter  of  the  city,  have  a  handfome  fynagogue,  andL  though  fubjeCt 
to  very  heavy  impofts,  are  in  a  thriving  condition,  the  greateft  part  of  the 
commerce  of  this  city  going  through  their  hands. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lucca,  which  is  a  fmall  free  commonwealth,  lying 
on  the  Tufcan  fea,  in  a  mod  delightful  plain,  are  the  mod  induftrious  of 
all  the  Italians,  They  have  improved  their  country  into  a  beautiful 
garden,  fo  that  though  they  do  not  exceed  1 20,000,  their  annual  revenue 
amounts  to  8o,oool.  fterling.  Their  capital  is  Lucca,  which  contains 
about  40,000  inhabitants,  who  deal  in  mercery  goods,  wines,  and  fruits, 
efpecially  olives.  This  republic  is  under  the  protection  of  the  emperor. 
The  vicinity  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Tufcany  keeps  the  people  of  Lucca 
conftantly  on  their  guard,  in  order  to  preferve  their  freedom  ;  for  in 
fuch  a  fituation,  an  univerfal  concord  and  harmony  can  alone  enable 
them  to  tjranfmit  to  pofterity  the  bieffings  of  their  darling  Liberty,  whofe 
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name  they  bear  on  their  arms,  and  whofe  image  is  not  only  imprefled  on 
their  coin,  but  alfo  on  the  city  gates,  and  all  their  public  buildings.  It 
is  alfo  obforvafcle,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  little  republic,  being  in 
poffelfion  of  freedom,  appear  with  an  air  of  cheerfulnefs  and  plenty,  fel- 
dom  to  be  found  among  thofe  of  the  neighbouring  countries. 

The  republic  of  St.  Marino  is  here  mentioned  as  a  geographical  curi- 
ofity.  Its  territories  confift  of  a  high,  craggy  mountain,  with  a  few 
eminences  at  the  bottom,  and  the  inhabitants  boaft  of  having  preferved 
their  liberties,  as  a  republic,  for  1  ;co  years.  It  is  under  the  protection 
of  the  pope  ;  and  the  inoffenfive  manners  of  thy  inhabitants,  who  are  not 
above  9000  in  ail,  with  the  fmall  value  of  their  territory,  h  ive  preferved 
its  conftitution. 

The  duchy  and  city  of  Parma,  together  with  the  duchies  of  Placentia 
and  Guaftalla,  now  form  one  of  the  moll  flouri  filing  ffates  in  Italy  of 
its  extent.  The  foils  of  Parma,  and  Placentia  are  fertile,  and  produce 
the  richeft  fruits  and  pafturages,  and  contain  confiderable  manufactures 
of  filk.  It  is  the  feat  of  a  bifhop’s  fee,  and  an  univerfity ;  and  fome  of 
its  magnificent  ' churches  are  painted  by  the  famous  Correggio.  The 
prefent  duke  of  Parma  is  a  prince  of  the  houfeof  Bourbon,  and  fen  to 
the  late  Don  Philip,  the  king  of  Spain’s  younger  brother.  This  coun¬ 
try  was  fome  years  paft  the  feat  of  a  bloody  war  between  the  Auftrians, 
Spaniards,  and  Neapolitans.  The  cities  ot  Parma  and  Placentia  are 
enriched  with  magnificent  buildings  ;  but  his  late  Catholic  majefty,  on  his 
acoeffion  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  is  faid  to  have  carried  with  him  thi¬ 
ther  the  moft  remarkable  pictures  and  moveable  curiofities.  The  duke’s 
court  is  thought  to  be  the  politeft  of  any  in  Italy,  and  it  is  faid  that  his 
revenues  exceed  ioo,ocol.  Itcrling  a  year,  a  fum  rather  exaggerated.— 
The  city  of  Parma  is  fuppofed  to  contain  90,000  inhabitants. 

Mantua,  formerly  a  rich  duchy,  bringing  to  its  own  dukes  900,000 
crowns  a  year,  is  now  much  decayed.  The  government  of  it  is  annexed 
'to  that  of  the  Milanefe,  in  poieflion  of  the  lionfe  of  Auftria.  The 
capital  is  one  of  the  flrongeft  fortrefles  in  Europe,  and  contains  about 
16,000  inhabitants,  who  boaft  that  Virgil  was  a  native  of  their  country. 
By  an  order  of  the  emperor  in  1785,  this  duchy  is  incorporated  with 
that  of  Milan  into  one  province,  and  is  now  to  be  called  Auftrian  Lom¬ 
bardy. 

The  duchy  of  Modena  (formerly  Mutina)  is  flill  governed  by  its  own 
duke,  the  head  of  the  boufe  of  Efte,  from  whom  the  family  of  Brunfwic 
depended.  The  duke  is  abfolute  within  his  own  dominions,  which  are 
fruitful.  The  duke  is  under  the  protection  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and 
is  a  vailal  of  the  empire.  His  dominions  are  far  from  being  fiourifhing, 
though  very  improveabie,  they  having  been  alternately  wafted  by  the  late 
belligerent  powers  in  Italy. 

The  Ecclefiaftical  State,  which  contains  Rome,  formerly  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  world,  lies  about  the  middle  of  Italy.  The  bad  effeCts  of 
Popifh  tyiannv,  fuperftition,  and  oppreffion,  are  here  feen  in  the  higheft 
perfeftion.  Thofe  fpots  which  under  the  mafters  of  the  world  were 
formed  into  fo  many  terrettrial  paradifes  furrounding  their  magnificent 
villas,  and  enriched  with  all  the  luxuries  that  art  and  nature  could  pro¬ 
duce, 'are  now  converted  into  noxious  peftilental  marfhes  and  quagmires  ; 
and  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  that  formerly  contained  a  million  of  inhabit¬ 
ants,  would  afford  at  prefent  of  itfelf,  but' a  miferable  fubfiftence  to  about 
five  hundred.  Notwithftandingthis,  the  pope  is  a  confiderable  temporal 
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Drince,  and  fome  fuppofe  that  his  annual  revenue  amounts  to  above  a 
nillion  fterling;  other  authors  calculate  them  to  be  much  higher.  When 
,ve  fpeak  comparatively,  the  fum  of  a  million  fterling  is  too  high  a  reve- 
me  to  arife  from  his  territorial  poffeffions ;  his  accidental  income,  which 
ormerly  far  exceeded  that  fum,  is  now  diminifhed  by  the  fuppreffion  cf 
he  order  of  the  Jefuits,  from  whom  he  drew  vaft  fupplies,  and  the  mea- 
ures  taken  by  the  popifh  powers,  for  preventing  the  great  ecclefiaftical 
dues  of  money  to  Rome.  According  to  the  beft  and  lateft  accounts, 
he  taxes  upon  the  provifions  and’  lodging  furnifhed  to  foreigners,  who 
pend  immenfe  films  in  viliting  his  dominions,  form  now  the  greateft  part 
jf  his  accidental  revenues.  Fiom  what  has  happened,  within  thefe  thirty 
^ears  paft,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  pope’s  territories  will  be 
■educed  to  the  limits  which  the  houfe  of  Auftria  and  Eourbon  fliall  pleafe 
o  prefcribc.  Some  late  popes  have  aimed  at  the  improvement  of  their 
:erritories,  but  their  labours  have  had  no  great  effed.  The  difcourage- 
ment  of  induftry  and  agriculture  feem  to  be  interwoven  in  the  conftilu- 
:ion  of  the  papal  government,  which  is  vefted  in  proud,  lazy  ecclefiaftics. 
Their  indolence,  and  the  fannticifm  of  their  worfhip,  in  fed  their  infe- 
iors,  who  prefer  begging,  and  impofing  upon  ftrangers,  to  induftry  and 
igriculture,  efpecially  as  they  muft  hold  their  properties  by  the  precarious 
tenure  of  the  will  of  their  fuperiors.  In  fhort,  the  inhabitants  of  many 
parts  of  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate  muft  perifh  through  their  floth,  did  not  the 
fertility  of  their  foil  fpontanecufly  afford  them  fubfiftence.  However,  it 
may  be  proper  to  make  one  general  remark  on  Italy,  which  is,  that  the 
poverty  and  floth  of  the  lower  ranks  do  not  take  their  rife  from  their  na¬ 
tural  difpofitions. 

This  obfervation  is  not  confined  to  the  papal  dominions.  The  Italian 
princes  affeded  to  be  the  patrons  of  all  the  curious  and  coftly  arts,  and 
each  vied  with  the  other  to  make  his  court  to  the  repofitory  of  tafte  and 
magnificence.  This  paffion  difabled  them  from  laying  out  money  upon 
works  of  public  utility,  or  from  encouraging  the  induftry,  or  relieving 
the  wants  of  their  fubjeds  ;  and.  its  miierable  effeds  are  ften  in  many 
parts  of  Italy.  The  fplendour  and  furniture  of  churches  in  the  papal 
dominions  are  inexpreffible,  and  partly  account  for  the  mifery  of  the  fub- 
'jeds.  But  this  cenfure  admits  of  exceptions,  even  in  a  manner  at  the  gates 
of  Rome. 

Modern  Rome  contains,  within  its  circuit,  a  vaft  number  of  gardens 
and  vinevards.  I  have  already  touched  upon  its  curiofities  and  antiqui¬ 
ties.  It  "ftands  upon  the  Ty’oer,  ah  inconfiderable  river  when  compared 
to  the  Thames,  and  navigated  hv  fmall  boats,  barges,  and  lighters.  The 
caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  though  its  chief  fortrefs,  would  be  found  to  be  a 
place  of  fmall  ftrength,  were  it  regularly  btfieged.  The  city  Handing 
upon  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome  lies  much  higher,  fo  that  it  is  difficult 
to  diftinguifh  the  feven  hills  on  which  it  was  originally  built.  When 
we  confider  Rome  as  it  now  ftands,  there  is  the  ftrongeft  reafon  to  believe 
that  it  exceeds  ancient  Rome  itfelf  in  the  magnificence  of  its  ftrud'ures ; 
nothing  in  the  old  city,  when  miftrefs  of  the  world,  coni  !  come  in  com¬ 
petition  with  St.  Peter’s  church  ;  and  perhaps  many  other  churches  in 
Rome  exceed  in  beauty  of  architedure,  and  value  of  materials,  utenfils, 
and  furniture,  her  ancient  temples  ;  though  it  muft  be  acknowledged 
that  the  Pantheon  muft  have  been  an  amazing  ftrudure.  The  inhabitants 
of  Rome,  in  1714,  amounted  to  iqjjoco.  If  we  con.ider  that  cue  ipu:' 
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of  travelling  is  much  increafed  fince  that  time,  we  cannot  reafonably  fup- 
pofe  them  to  be  diminiftied  at  preferit. 

There  is  nothing  very  particular  in  the  pope’s  temporal  government 
at  Rome,  Like  other  princes,  he  has  his  guards,  or  fbirri,  who  take  care 
of  the  peace  of  the  city,  under  proper  magiftrates,  both  ecclefiaftical  and 
civil.  The  Campagna  di  Roma,  which  contains  Rome,  is  under  the 
infpeftion  of  his  holinefs.  In  the  other  provinces  he  governs  by  legates 
and  vice-legates.  He  monopolifes  all  the  corn  of  his  territories,  'and&  has 
always  a  fufficient  number  of  troops  on  foot,  under  proper  officers,  to 
keep  the  provinces  in  awe.  Pope  Clement  XIV.  wifely  difclaimed  all 
intention  of  oppoung  any  arms  to  the  neighbouring  princes,  but  thofe 
of  prayers  and  fupplications. 

I  have,  under  the  head  of  religion,  mentioned  the  ecclefiaftical  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  papacy.  As  to  the  rota,  and  other  fubordinate  chambers  of 
this  complicated  jurifdidtion,  they  are  too  numerous  to  be  even  named, 
and  do  not  fall  properly  under  my  plan.  Under  a  government  fo  con- 
ftituted,  it  cannot  be  luppofed  that  the  commercial  exports  of  the  Eccle- 
fiaftial  State  are  of  much  value. 

Next  to  Rome,  Bologna,  the  capital  of  the  Bolognefe,  is  the  moft 
conftderable  city  in  the  Ecclefiaftical  State,  and  an  exception  to  the  indo¬ 
lence  of  its  other  inhabitants.  The  government  is  under  a  legate  a  latercy 
who  is  always  a  cardinal,  and  changed  every  three  years.  The  people 
here  live  more  fociably  and  comfortably  than  the  other  fubjetfts  of  the 
pope;  and  perhaps  their  diftance  from  Rome,  which  is  195  miles  north- 
weft,  has  contributed  to  their  eafe.  The  reft  of  the  Ecclefiaftical  State 
contains  many  towns  celebrated  in  ancient  hiftory,  and  even  now  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  moft  ftriking  veftiges  of  their  flourilhmgftate  about  the  beginning 
of  the  1 6th  century;  but  they  are  at  prelent  little  better  than  defolate, 
though  here  and  there  a  luxurious  magnificent  church  and  convent  may 
be  found,  which  is  fupported  by  the  toil  and  fweat  of  the  neighbouring 
peafants. 

The  grandeur  of  Ferrara,  Ravenna,  Rimini,  Urbino  (the  native 
city  of  the  celebrated  painter  Raphael),  Ancona,  and  many  other  ftates 
and  cities,  illuftrious  in  former  times,  are  now  to  be  feen  onlv  in  their 
ruins  and  ancient  hiftory.  Loretto,  on  the  other  hand,  an  obfcure  fpot 
never  thought  or  heard  of  in  times  of  antiquity,  is  now  the  admiration  of 
the  world,  for  the  riches  it  contains,  and  the  prodigious  refort  to  it  of 
pilgrims,  and  other  devotees,  from  a  notion  induftrioufiy  propagated 
bv  the  Romifti  clergy,  that  the  houfe  in  which  the  Virgin  Mary  is  faid 
to  have  dwelt  at  Nazareth,  was  carried  thither  through  the  air  by  angels, 
attended  with  many  other  miraculous  circumftances,  fuch  as  that  all  the 
trees,  on  the  arrival  of  the  facred  manfion,  bowed  with  the  profoundeft 
reverence  ;  and  great  care  is  taken  to  prevent  any  bits  of  the  materials 
of  this  houfe  from  being  carried  to  other  places,  and  expofed  as  relics, 
to  the  prejudice  of  Loretto.  The  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  the 
divine  infant,  are  of  cedar,  placed  in  a  fmail  apartment,  feparated  from 
the  others  by  a  filver  baluftrade,  which  has  agate  of  the  fame  metal. — 
It  is  impoffible  to  deferibe  the  gold  chains,  the  rings,  and  jewels,  emeralds, 
pearls,  and  rubies,  wherewith  this  image  is  or  was  loaded  ;  and  the  an¬ 
gels  of  folid  gold,  who  are  here  placed  on  every  fide,  are  equally  em 
riched  with  the  moft  precious  diamonds.  To  the  fuperftition  of  Roman 
catholic  princes  Loretto  is  indebted  for  this  mafs  of  treafure.  It  has 
been  matter  of  fuyprize,  that'no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  by  the  Turks 
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or  Barbary  Hates  upon  Loretto,  efpecially  as  it  is  badly  fortified,  and 
ftands  near  the  fea  ;  but  it  is  now  generally  fuppofed,  that  the  real  trea- 
fure  is  withdrawn,  and  metals  and  Hones  of  iefs  value  fubftituted  in  its 
place. 

The  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  or,  as  he  is  more  properly  called,  the 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  (the  name  of  Sicily  being  common  to  both), 
is  poflefied  of  the  largeft  dominions  of  any  prince  in  Italy,  as  they  com¬ 
prehend  the  ancient  countries  of  Samnium,  Campania,  Apulia,  Magna 
Grecia,  and  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  containing  in  ail  about  2,000  fquare 
miles.  They  are  bounded  on  all  fides  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Adriatic,  except  on  the  north-eaft,  where  Naples  terminates  on  the  Ecde- 
fiaftical  State.  The  Apennine  runs  through  it  from  North  to  South, 
and  its  furface  is  eftimated  at  3500  fquare  leagues.  The  air  is  hot,  and 
its  foil  fruitful  of  everything  produced  in  Italy.  The  wines  called  Vino 
Greco,  and  Lachrymse  Chrifti,  are  excellent.  The  city  of  Naples,  its 
capital,  which  is  extremely  fiiperb,  and  adorned  with  all  the  profufion 
of  art  and  riches,  and  its  neighbourhood,  would  be  one  of  the  Smoft 
delightful"  places  in  Europe  to  live  in,  were  it  not  for  their  vicinity  to  the 
volcano  of  Vefuvius,  which  fometimes  threatens  the  city  with  deftru&ion, 
and  the  foil  being  peftered  with  infefts  and  reptiles,  fome  of  which  are 
venemous.  The  houfes  in  Naples  are  inadequate  to  the  population,  but 
in  general  are  five  or  fix  ftories  in  height,  and  flat  at  the  top  ;  on  which 
are  placed  numbers  of  flower-vafes,  or  fruit  trees,  in  boxes  of  earth, 
producing  a  very  gay  and  agreeable  effeft.  Some  of  the  flreets  are  very 
handfome  :  no  ftreet  in  Rome  equals  in  beauty  the  Strada  di  Toledo  at 
Naples;  and  Hill  lefs  can  any  of  them  be  compared  with  thofe  beautiful 
flreets  that  lie  open  to  the  bay.  The  richefl  and  mofl  commodious 
convents  in  Europe,  both  for  male  and  female  votaries,  are  in  this  city  ; 
the  mofl  fertile  and  beautiful  hills  of  the  environs  are  covered  with  them  : 
and  a  fmall  part  of  the  revenue  is  fpent  in  feeding  the  poor,  the  monks 
diftributing  bread  and  foup  to  a  certain  number  every  day  before  the 
doors  of  the  convents. 

Though  above  two-thirds  of  the  property  of  the  kingdom  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  the  proteftanrs  live  here  with  great  freedom  ; 
and  though  his  Neapolitan  majefty  prefents  to  his  holinefs  every  year  a 
palfrey,  as  an  acknowledgment  that  his  kingdom  is  a  fief  of  the  pontifi- 
cate,  yet  no  inquifition  is  eftablifhed  in  Naples.  The  prefent  revenues 
of  that  king  amount  to  above  750,0001.  fterling  a  year;  but  it  is  more 
than  probable  that,  by  the  new  eflablifhed  police  purfued  by  the  princes 
of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  of  abridging  the  influence  and  revenues  of 
the  clergy,  his  Neapolitan  majefty’s  annual  income  will  confiderably  ex¬ 
ceed  a  million  fterling.  The  exports  of  the  kingdom  are  legumes,  hemp, 
anifeeds,  wool,  oil,  wine,  chetfe,  fifli,  honey,  wax,  manna,  faffron, 
gums,  capers,  maccaroni,  lalt,  pot-afli,  fl3x,  cotton,  filk,  and  divers  ma- 
nufaftures.  The  king  has  a  numerous  but  generally  poor  nobility,  con¬ 
fiding  of  princes,  dukes,  marquifes,  and  other  high-founding  titles;  and 
his  capital,  by  far  the  mofl  populous  in  Italy,  contains  at  leaft,  350,000 
inhabitants.  Among  thefe  are  about  30,000  lazaroni,  or  black -guards, 
the  greater  part  of  which  have  no  dwelling  houfes,  but  fleep  every  ni°"ht 
in  fumrner  under  porticos,  piazzas,  or  any  kind  of  fhelter  they  can  find, 
and  in  the  winter  or  rainy  time  of  the  year,  which  lafts  feveral  weeks,  the 
rain  falling  by  pailfuls,  they  refort  to  the  caves  under  Capo  di  Monte, 
nyhere  they  deep  in  crowds  like  fheep  in  a  pinfold.  Thofe  of  them  who 
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have  -wives  and  children,  live  in  the  fuburbs  of  Naples  near  Faufiiippo, 
in  huts,  or  in  caverns  or  chambers  dug  out  of  that  mountain.  Some 
gain  a  livelihood  by  fifhing,  others  by  carrying  burdens  to  and  from  the 
ihippmg;  many  walk  about  the  dreets  ready  to  run  on  errands,  or  to 
perform  any  labour  in  their  power  for  a  very  fmall  recompenqe.  As 
they  do  not  meet  with  conftant  employment,  their  wages  are  not  fuffi- 
ejent  for  their  maintenance ;  but  the  deficiency  is  in  fome  degree  fup- 
piied  by  the  foup  and  bread  which  are  diftributed  at  the  doors  of  the 
convents. 

But  though  there  is  fo  much  poverty  among  the  lower  people,  there  is 
2  great  appearance  of  wealth  among  fome  of  the  great.  The  Neapolitan 
nobility  are  exceffively  fond  of  fliow  and  fplenuour,  This  appears  in  the  ' 
brilliancy’ of  their  equipages,  the  number  of  their  attendants,  the  richntfs 
of  their  drefs,  and  the  grandeur  of  their  titles.  According  to  a  late  j 
traveller  (Mr.  Swinburne),  luxury  of  late  hath  advanced  with  gigantic# 
Itrides  in  Naples.  Forty  years  ago  the  Neapolitan  ladies  wore  nets  an# 
ribbands  on  their  heads,  as  the  Spanifh  women  do  to  this  dav,  and  ndt 
twenty  of  them  were  podeffed  of  a  cap;  but  hair  plainly  dreft  is  a  mode 
now  confined  to  the  lowed:  order  of  inhabitants,  and  all  diftin&ion  of 
drefs  between  the  wife  of  a  nobleman  and  that  of  a  citizen  is  entirely  laid 
afide.  Expence  and  extravagance  are  here  in  the  extreme. 

Through  every  fpot  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  traveller  may  be 
faidto  tread  on  claffic  ground,  and  no  country  prefents  the  eye  with  more 
beautiful  profpe&s.  There  are  dill  traces  of  the  memorable  town  of 
Cannae,  as  fragments  of  altars,  cornices,  gates,  walls,  vaults,  and  un¬ 
der-ground  granaries;  and  the  feene  of  aftion  between  Hannibal  and 
the  Romans,  is  dill  marked  out  to  poderity  by  the  name  of  pezzo  di  fangue', 
**  field  of  blood. ”  Taranto,  a  city  that  was  once  the  rival  of  Rome, 
is  now  remarkable  for  little  elfe  than  its  fifheries.  Sorento  is  a  city  placed 
on  the  brink  of  deep-rocks,  that  over-hang  the  bay,  and,  of  all  the  places 
in  the  kingdom,  hath  the  mod  delightful  climate.  Nola,  once  famous 
for  its  amphitheatre,  and  as  the  place  where  Augudus  Casfar  died,  is 
mow  hardly  worth  obfervation. 

Brundufium,  now  Brindifi,  was  the  great  fnpplier  of  ovders  for  the 
Roman  tables.  It  hath  a  fine  port,  but  the  buildings  are  poor  and 
ruinous;  and  the  fall  of  the  Grecian  empire  under  the  Turks  reduced  it 
to  a  date  of  inactivity  and  poverty,  from  which  it  hath  not  yet  emerged. 
Except  Rome,  no  city  can  boad  of  fo  many  remains  of  ancient  fculptnre 
as  Benevento  :  here  the  arch  o-f  Trajan,  one  of  the  mod  magnificent 
remains  of  Roman  grandeur  out  of  Rome,  erebted  in  the  year  1 14,  is  dill 
;n  tolerable  prelervation.  Reggio  hath  nothing  remarkable  bnt  a  Gothic 
.cathedral.  It  was  dedroved  by  an  earthquake  before  the  Marcian  war, 
and-rebuilt  by  Julius  Caefar  ;  part  of  the  wall  dill  remains  and  was  very 
roughly  handled  by  the  earthquake  in  1783,  but  not  dedroved:  only 
js6  lod  their  lives  out  of  10,000  inhabitants.  The  ancient  city  of 
Oppido  was  entirely  ruined  by  the  earthquake  of  the  5th  of  February,  and 
the  great  eft  force  thereof  feerr.s  to  have  been  exerted  near  that  fpot,  and 
at  Cafal  Nuova  and  Terra  Nuova.  From  Tropea  to  Squillace,  mod  of 
the  towns  and  villages  were  either  totally  or  in  part  overthrown,  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants  buried  in  the  ruins.  To  afeertain  the  extent  of 
the  ravages,  fir  William  Hamilton,  who  furveyed  it,  gives  the  following 
defin  iption :  “  if  on  a  map  of  Italy,  and  with  your  compades  on  the 
Hate  of  Italian  you  were  to  mtafure  off  22,  and  then  fixing  your 
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central  point  in  the  city  of  Oppido  (which  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  fpot 
on  which  the  earthquake  had  exerted  its  greateft  force),  form  a  circle 
(the  radii  of  which  will  be,  as  I  juft  laid,  22  miles),  you  will  then 
include  all  the  towns  and  villages  that  have  been  utterly  ruined,  and  the 
fpots  were  the  greateft  mortality  has  happened,  and  where  there  have 
been  moft  vilihle  alterations  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Then  extend 
your  compafs  on  the  fame  fcale  to  72  miles,  preferving  the  fame  centre, 
and  form  another  circle,  you  will  include  the  whole  of  the  country  that 
has  any  mark  of  having  been  affefted  by  the  earthquake.” 

The  ifiand  of  Sicily,  once  the  granary  of  the  world  for  corn,  ftill  con¬ 
tinues  to  fupply  Naples,  and  other  parts,  with  that  commodity;  but  its 
cultivation,  and  confequently  fertility,  is  greatly  diminiflied.  Its  veget¬ 
able,  mineral,  and  animal  productions  are  pretty  much  the  fame  with 
ithofe  of  Italy. 

r?  Both  the  ancients  and  moderns  have  maintained,  that  Sicily  was  origi¬ 
nally  joined  to  the  continent  of  Italy,  but  gradually  feparated  from  it  by 
the  encroachments  of  the  fea,  and  the  fhocks  of  earthquakes,  fo  as  to 
become  a  perfect  ifiand.  The  climate  of  Sicily  is  fo  hot,  that  even  in  the 
beginning  of  J anuary  the  ftiade  is  refrefhing  ;  and  chilling  winds  are  only 
felt  q  few  days  in  March,  and  then  a  frnall  fire  is  fufiicient  to  ba'nifn  the 
cold.  The  only  appearance  of  winter  is  found  towards  the  fummit  of 
Mount  ./Etna,  where  fuow  falls,  which  the  inhabitants  have  a  contrivance 
for  preferving.  Churches,  convents,  and  religious  foundations  are  ex¬ 
tremely  numerous  here  :  the  buildings  are  handfome,  and  the  revenues 
confiderable.  If  this  ifiand  were  better  cultivated,  and  its  government 
more  equitable,  it  would  in  many  refpeds  be  a  delightful  place  of  refi- 
dence.  There  are  a  great  number  of  fine  remains  of  antiquity  here- 
Some  parts  of  this  ifiand  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  tne  female  in¬ 
habitants.  Palermo,  the  capital  of  Sicily,  is  computed  to  contain 
1 20,000  inhabitants.  The  two  principal  ftreets,  and  which  crofs  each 
other,  are  very  fine.  This  is  Paid  to  be  the  only  town  in  all  Italv  which 
is  lighted  at  night  at  the  public  expence.  It  carries  on  a  confiderable 
trade;  as  alio  did  Medina,  which,  before  the  earthquake  in  1783,  was  a 
large  and  well-built  city,  containing  many  churches  and  convents,  gene¬ 
rally  elegant  ftru&ures.  By  that  earthquake  a  great  part  of  the  lower 
diftrict  of  the  city,  and  of  the  port  was  deftroyed,  and  confiderable  damage 
done  to  the  lofty  uniform  buildings  called  the  Palazxata,  in  the  fhape  of 
a  crefoent ;  but  the  force  of  the  earthquake,  though  violent,  was  nothing 
at  MeiTma  or^Reggio,  to  what  it  was  in  the  plain,  for  of  30,000,  the 
fuppofed  population  of  the  city,  only  700  is  Paid  to  have  perifhed. 
“  The  greateft  mortality  fell  upon  thofe  towns  and  countries  fituated  in 
the  plain  of  Calabria  Ultra,  on  the  weltern  fide  of  the  mountains  Dejo, 
Sacro,  and  Caulone,'  At  Cafal  Nuova,  the  princefs  Gerace  apd  up¬ 
wards  of  4000  of  the  inhabitants  loft  their  lives  ;  at  Bagnara,  fhe  number 
of  dead  amounted  to  3017  ;  Radicina  and  Palmi  count  their  lofs  at  about 
3000  each  ;  Terra  Nuova  about  1400;  Seminari  ftill  mere.  The  film 
total  of  the  mortality  in  both  Calabrias  and  in  Sicily.,  by  the  earthquakes 
alone,  according  to  the  returns  in  the  fecretary  o,f  "ftate’s  office  at  Naples, 
is  12,3  >-  but  fir  William  Hamilton  faith,  “  he  has  good  reafon  to 
believe  that,  including  ftrangers,  the  numbers  of  lives  loft  muft  have 
been  confiderably  greater ;  40,000  at  leaft  may  be  allowed,  he  believes, 
without  exaggeration.” 
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The  ifland  of  Sardinia,  which  gives  a  royal  title  to. the  duke  of  Savoy 
lies  about  150  miles  weft  of  Leghorn,  and  hath  feven  cities  or  towns. — 
Its  capital,  Cagliaii,  is  an  imiveriity,  an  archbifhoprick,  and  the  feat  of 
the  viceroy,  containing  about  1  q,ooo  inhabitants.  It  is  thought  that  his 
Sardinian  majefty’s  revenues,  from  this  ifland,  do  not  exceed  500CI. 
fterling  a  year,  though  it  yields  plenty  of  corn  and  wine,  and  has  a 
coral  fifliery.  Its  air  is  bad,  from  its  marlhes  and  high  mountains  on  the 
north,  and  therefore  was  a  place  of  exile  for  the  Romans.  It  was  formerly 
annexed  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  but  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht  it  was  given  to 
the  emperor,  and  in  17  19,  to  the  houfe  of  Savoy, 

The  ifland  of  Corfica  lies  oppohte  to  the  Genoefc  continent  between 
tbe  gulf  of  Genoa  and  the  ifland  of  Sardina,  and  is  bettter  known  by 
the  noble  ftand  which  the  inhabitants  made  for  their  liberty,  againft  their 
Genoefe  tyrants,  and  afterwards  againft  the  bafe  and  ungenerous  efforts 
rf  the  French  to  enflave  them,  than  from  any  advantages  they  enjoy, 
from  nature  or  fitu  at  ion.  Though  mountainous  and  woody,  it  produces 
corn,  wine,  figs,  almonds,  chefnuts,  olives,  and  other  fruits.  It  has  alfo 
fome  cattle  and  horfes,  and  is  plentifully  fupplied,  both  by  fea  and 
rivers,  with  fifn.  The  inhabitants  are  faid  to  amount  to  120,000.  Baftia, 
the  capital,  is  a  place  of  fome  ftrength  ;  though  other  towns  of  the  ifland 
that  were  in  pofleffion  of  the  malecontents,  appear  to  have  been  but  poorly 
fortified. 

Capri,  the  ancient  Caprea,  is  an  ifland  to  which  Auguftus  Caffar  often 
came  for  his  health  and  recreation,  and  which  Tiberius  made  a  feene  of 
the  molt  infamous  pleafures.  It  lies  three  Italian  miles  from  that  part 
of  the  main  land  which  projects  fartheft  into  the  fea.  It  extends  four 
miles  in  length  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and  about  one  in  breadth.  The 
weffern  part  is,  fer  about  two  miles,  a  continued  rock,  vaftly  high,  and 
inacceffible  next  the  fea ;  yet  Ano  Capri,  the  largeft  town  of  this  ifland, 
is  fituated  here  ;  and  in  this  part  are  feveral  places  covered  with  a  very 
fruitful  foil.  The  eaftern  end  of  the  ifland  alfo  rifes  up  in  precipices  that 
are  nearly  as  high,  though  not  quite  fo  long  as  the  weftern.  Between  the 
rocky  mountains,  at  each  end,  is  a  flip  of  lower  ground  that  nans  acrofs 
the  ifland,  and  is  one  of  the  pleafanteft  fpots  that  can  be  eafily  concdved. 
It  is  covered  with  myrtles,  olives,  almonds,  oranges,  figs,  vineyards,  and 
corn-fields,  which  look  extremely  frefh  and  beautiful,  and  afford  a  moft 
delightful  little  landfcape,  when  viewed  from  the  top  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains.  Here  is  fituated  the  town  of  Caprea,  two  or  three  convents, 
and  the  biftiop’s  palace.  In  the  midft  of  this  fertile  tract  rifes  a  hill, 
which  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  was  probably  covered  with  buildings,  fome 
remains  of  which  are  frill  to  be  feen.  But  the  moft  comlderable  ruins  are 
at  the  very  extremity  of  the  eaftern  promontory. 

From  this  place  there  is  a  very  noble  profpect :  on  one  fide  of  it  the  lea 
extends  farther  than  the  eye  can  reach  :  juft  oppofitejis  the  green  Drornon- 
tory  of  Sarentum,  and  on  the  other  fide  the  bay  of  Naples. 

ilchia,  and  fome  other  iflands  on  the  coafts  of  Naples  and  Italy,  have 
nothing  to  diftinguilh  them  but  the  ruins  of  their  antiquities,  and  their 
being  now  beautiful  fummer  retreats  for  their  owners.  Elba  hath  been 
renowned  for  its  mines  from  a  period  beyond  the  reach  of  hiftory.  Virgil 
ard  Ariftotle  mention  it.  Its  fituation  is  about  ten  miles  fouth-weft  from 
Tufcanv,  and  eighty  miles  in  circumference,  containing  near  7000  inhabi¬ 
tants.  It  is  divided  between  the  king  of  Naples,  to  whom  Porto  Longope 
bekngs,  and  the  great-duke  of  Tufcany,  who  is  mailer  of  Porto  Ferraio  and 
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the  prince  of  Piombino,  The  fruits  and  wine  of  the  ifland  are  verygood 
and  the  tunny  fifhes  and  fait  produce  a  good  revenue. 

I  fhall  here  mention  the  Ifland  ofMalta,  though  it  is  nqf  properly  ranked 
with  the  Italian  iflands.  It  was  formerly  called  Melita,  and  is  fituated  in 
15  degrees  £.  long,  and  45  degrees  N.  lat.  60  miles  l'outh  of  Cape  Paf- 
faro  in  Sicily,  and  is  of  an  oval  figure,  20  miles  long,  and  12  broad.  ]ts 
air  is  clear  but  exceifively  hot ;  the  whole  ifland  feems  to  be  a  white 
rock  covered  with  a  thin  furface  of  earth,  which  is  however  amazingly 
productive  of  excellent  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  garden-fluff  of  all  kinds- 
This  ifland,  or  rather  rock,  was  given  to  the  knights  of  St  John  of 
Jerufalem  in  1  5  ;o,  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  when  the  Turks  drove 
them  out  of  Rhodes,  under  the  tender  of  one  falcon  yearly  to  the  viceroy 
of  Sicily,  and  to  acknowledge  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Sicily  for  their  pro- 
te&ors :  they  are  known  now  by  thediftinfiion  of  the  knights  ofMalta.  They 
are  under  vows  of  celibacy  and  chaftity  ;  but  they  keep  the  former  much 
better  than  the  latter.  They  have  confiderable  poffiffions  in  the  Roman 
catholic  conntries  on  the  continent,  and  are  under  the  government  of  a 
grand-matter,  who  is  elected  for  life.  The  lord-prior  of  the  order,  was 
formerly  accounted  the  prime  baron  in  England.  The  knights  are  in 
number  1000:  500  are  to  refide  on  the  ifland,  the  remainder  are  in  their 
feminaries  in  other  countries,  but  at  any  fummons  are  to  make  a  perfonal 
appearance.  They  had  a  feminary  in  England,  till  it  was  fupprefled  by 
Henry  VIII.  but  they  now  give  to  one  the  title  of  Grand  Prior  of 
England.  They  are  confidered  as  the  bulkwark  of  Chrittendom  againft  the 
Turks  on  that  fide.  They  wear  the  badge  of  the  order,  a  gold  crofs  of 
eivht  points  enamelled  white,  pendant  to  a  black  watered  riband  at  the 
breaft,  and  the  badge  is  decorated  fo  as  to  diftinguifh  the  country  of  the 
knight.  They  are  generally  of  noble  families,  or  fuch  as  can  prove  their 
gentility  for  fix  defcents,  and  are  ranked  according  to  their  nations. 
There  are  fixteen  called  the  great  croflfes,  out  of  whom  the  officers  of 
the  order,  as  the  marfli|l,  admiral,  chancellor,  &c.  are  chofen.  When  the 
great-matter  dies,  they  fuffer  no  veflel  to  go  out  of  the  ifland  till  another 
is  chofen,  to  prevent  the  pope  from  interfering  in  the  ele&ion.  Out  of 
the  fixteen  great  crofles  the  great  matter  is  elefted,  whofe  title  is,  “  The 
moft  illuftrious,  and  mofl  reverend  prince,  the  lord  friar  A.  B.  great 
matter  of  the  hofpital  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  prince  of  Malta  and 
Gaza.”  All  the  knights  are  fworn  to  defend  to  church,  to  obey  their 
fuperiors,  and  to  live  on  the  revenues  of  their  order  only.  Not  only 
their  chief  town  Valetta,  or  Malta,  and  its  harbour,  but  the  whole  ifland 
is  fo  well  fortified,  as  to  be  deemed  impregnable.  On  the  1 8th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  there  is  an  annual  proceffion  at  Malta,  in  memory  of  the  Turks 
raffing  the  fiege  on  that  day  1563,  after  four  months  aflault,  leaving  their 
artillery,  &c.  behind. 

Arms  and  orders.]  The  chief  armorial  bearings  in  Italy  are  as 
follows:  the  pope,  as  fovereign  prince  over  the  land  of  the  church,  bears 
for  his  efcutcheon,  gules,  confifting  of  a  long  headcape,  or,  furmounted 
with  a  crofs,  pearled  and  garnilhed  with  three  royal  crowns,  together 
with  two  keys  of  St.  Peter,  placed  in  faltier.  The  arms  of  Tulcany, 
or,  five  roundles,  gules,  two,  two,  and  one,  and  one  in  chief,  azure, 
charged  with  three  flower-de-luces,  or.  Thofe  of  Venice,  azure,  a  lion 
winged,  fejant,  or,  holding  under  one  of  his  paws  a  book  covered,  argent. 
Thofe  of  Genoa,  argent,  a  crofs,  gules,  with  a  crown  clofed  for  the  ifland 
•f  CorfiCa ;  and  for  fupporters,  two  griffins,  or.  The  arms  of  Naples 
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are,  azure,  femJe  of  flower-de-luces,  or,  with  a  label  of  five  points, 
guies. 

The  “  order  of  St.  J anar'nv,”  was  inftituted  by  the  late  king  of 
Spain,  when  king  of  Naples,  in  July,  1738.  The  number  of  knights  is 
limited  to  7c,  and  after  the  death  of  that  prince  the  fovereignty  of  the  order 
defcended  to  the  king  of  Naples.  All  the  knights  muft  prove 
the  nobility  of  their  defcent  for  four  centuries,  and  are  to  be  addrefied 
by  the  title  of  Excellency.  St.  Janarius,  the  celebrated  patron  of  Naples, 
is  the  patron  of  this  order.  The  “  order  of  Annunciation,”  was  inftituted 
in  the  vear  1355,  by  Amadeus  V.  count  of  Savoy,  in  memory  of 
Amadeus  I.  who  bravely  defended  Rhodes  againft  the  Turks,  and  won 
thofe  arms  which  are  now  borne  by  the  dukes  or  Savoy,  “  gules,  a  crofs 
argent.”  It  is  counted  among  the  moft  refpe&able  orders  in  Europe  : 
the  knight  muft  not  only  be  of  a  noble  family,  bus  alfo  a  papift.  In  the  year 
1572,  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  inftituted  the  “  the  order  of  St. 
Lazarus,”  and  revived  and  united  the  obfolete  order  St,  Maurice  to 
it  ;  which  wasconfhmed  by  the  pope  on  the  condition  of  maintaining  two 
gallies  againft  the  Turks. 

In  the  year  828  it  is  pretended  that  the  body  of  St.  Mark  was  removed 
from  Alexandria  in  Egypt  to  Venice.  Accordingly  this  faint  hath  been 
taken  for  their  tutelary  faint  and  guardian,  and  his  pifture  was  formerly 
painted  on  their  enfigns  and  banners.  Then  the  “  order  of  St.  Mark” 
was  firft  inftituted  is  uncertain,  but  is  an  honour  conferred  by  the  doge 
or  duke  of  V enice  and  thefenate,  on  perfons  of  eminent  quality  ;  or  who 
have  done  fome  fignal  fervices  to  the  republic.  The  knights,  when 
made,  if  prefent,  are  dubbed  with  a  fword  on  their  (boulders,  the  duke 
faying  “  EJlo  miles  fidelis”  (be  a  faithful  foldier).  Abfent  perfons  are 
inverted  by  letters  patent,  but  their  title.  “  Knights  of  St  Mark,”  is 
merely  honorary :  they  have  no  revenue,  nor  are  they  under  any  obliga¬ 
tion  by  vows  as  other  orders.  About  the  year  1460,  Frederic  III.  em¬ 
peror  of  Germany,  inftituted  the  “  order  of  St*  George,”  .and  dedicated 
it  to  the  St.  George  tutelary  faint  and  patron  of  Genoa,  The  doge  is  per¬ 
petual  grand-m after.  The  badge,  a  plain  crofs  enamelled,  ^ules,  pendent 
to  a  gold  chain,  and  wore  about  their  necks.  The  crofs  is  alfo  embroi¬ 
dered  on  their  cloaks.  In  the  year  1561,  Cofmo  of  Medicis,  firft  grand- 
duke  of  Tufcanv,  inftituted  the  “  order  of  St.  Stephen,”  in  memory  of  a 
victory  which  fe'c u red  to  him  the  fovereignty  of  that  province.  He  and 
his  fucceflbrs  were  to  be  the  grhnd-mafters.  The  knights  are  allowed  tc 
marry,  and  their  two  principal  conventual  houfes  are  at  Pifa.  It  is  a 
religious  as  well  as  military  order,  but  the  knights  of  Juft  ice  and  the 
Eccteftaftics  are  obliged  to  make  proof  of  nobility  of  four  defeents.  They 
wear  a  red  crofs  with  right  angles,  orled,  or,  on  the  left  fide  of  their 
habit,  and  on  the  mantle.  ;- 

The  “  order  of  the  Holy  Gbojl ,”  was  founded  with  their  chief  feat, 
the  hofpital  of  that  name  at  Rome,  by  pope  Innocent  III.  about  the  yeai 
1:98.  They  have  a  grand-mafter,  and  profefs  obedience,  chaftity,  ant 
poverty.  Their  revenue  is  eftimated  at  24,000  ducats  daily,  with  which 
they  entertain  ftrangers,  relieve  the  poor,  train  up  delerted  children,  See 
Their  enfign  is  a  white  patriarchal  crofs  with  1 2  points,  fewed  on  theii 
bread  on  the  left  fide  of  a  black  mantle.  The  “  order  of  jefus  Chrif,' 
inftituted  by  pope  John  XXII.  was  reformed  and  improved  by  pope  Pau 
V.  The  reigning  pope  was  to  be  always  fovereign  of  it,  and  was  defignet 
as  a  mark  of  diftinctioh  for  the  pope’s  Italian  nobility,  but  on  account  o: 
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its  frequent  proftitution,  hath  fallen  into  difcredit.  The  “  orae-  of  the 
Golden  Spur”  i»  faid  to  have  been  inftituted  by  pope  Pius,  IV.  1559 
ind  to  have  been  collected  with  the  “  order  of  Pius,”  inftituted  a  year 
afterwards;  but  the  badges  were  different.  The  knights  of  Pius  are 
fupprefied,  and  all  that  the  knights  of  the  Golden  Spur  have  preferred  to 
themfelves,  is  the  title  of  counts  of  the  (acred  palace  of  the  Lateran. 
The  badge  is  a  ftar  of  eight  points,  white,  and  between  the  two  bottom 
points,  a  fpur,  gold. 

Hirtory.]  Italy  was  probably  firft  peopled  from  Greece  as  we  have 
mentioned  in  the  Introduftion,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader  for  the  ancient 
hiftorv  of  this  country,  which,  for  many  ages,  gavd  law  to  the  then 
known  world  under  the  Romans. 

The  empire  of  Charlemagne,  who  died  in  814,  foon  experienced  that 
of  Alexander.  Under  his  fucceffors  it  was  in  a  fliort  time  entirely  dif- 
membered.  His  foil,  Lewis  the  Debonair,  lucceeded  to  his  dominions 
in  France  and  Germany,  while  Bernard,  the  grand-fon  of  Charlemagne, 
reigned  over  Italy  and  the  adjacent  iftands  But  Bernard  having  loft  his 
life  bv  the  cruelty  of  his  uncle,  againftwhom  he  had  levied  a  war,  and  Lewis 
himfeif  dying  in  840,  his  dominions  were  divided  among  his  fons,  Lotha¬ 
rio,  Lewis',  and  Charles.  Lothario,  with  the  title  of  emperor;  retained 
Italv,  Provence,  and  the  .fertile  countries  fttuated  between  the  Saone  and 
the  Rhine  ;  Lewis  had  Germany;  and  France  fell  to  the  fliare  of  Charles, 
the  voungeft  of  the  three  brothers.  Shortly  after  this,  Italy  was  ravaged 
by  different  contending  tyrants;  but  in  9(14,  Otho  the  Great  re-united 
Italy  to  the  imperial  dominions.  Italy  afterwards  fuffered  much  by  the 
cohtefts  between  the  popes  and  the  emperors  ;  it  was  harrafied  by  wars 
and  internal  clivifions;  and  a  length  various  principalities  and  flares  were 
created  under  different  heads.  y 

Savov  and  Piedmont,  in  time,  fell  to  the  lot  cf  the  counts  of  Maurienne, 
the  anceftors  of  his  prefent  Sardinian  majefty,  whofe  father  became  king 
of  Sardinia  in  virtue  of  the  quadruple  alliance  concluded  in  1718-f. 

The  gteat-duchv  of* Tufcany  belonged  to  the  emperors  of  Germany, 
who  governed  it  by  deputies  to  the  year  1240,  when  the  famous  diftinc- 
tions  of  the  Guelphs,  who  were  the  partizans  of  the  pope,  and  tne 
Gibellins,  who  were  in  the  emperor’s  intereft,  took  place.  The  popes 
then  perfuaded  the  imperial  governors  in  Tufcany  to  put  themfelves  under 
the  proteflion  of  the  church  :  but  the  Florentines,  in  a  fhort  time,  formed 
themfelves  into  a  free  commonwealth,  and  bravely  defended  their  liberties 


f  Victor- Amadeus- Maria,  king  of  Sardinia  and  duke  of  Savoy,  born  June  26, 
1716;  married  April  12,  1750,  to  Maria-Ajitonietta-Ferdmanda,  infanta  of  Spain  ; 
afeended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  February  20,  1773.  Their  i hue  are. 
j  I.  Charles-Emanuel-Ferdinand-Maria,  prince  of  Piedmont,  horn  May  24.  175I. 

2.  Maria-Jofepha-Louifa,  born  September  2,  1753;  married  tc  the  count  de 
Provence. 

3.  Maria-Therefa,  born  January  31ft,  1756;  married  to  the  Count  <J  Artois. 

4.  Anna-Maria-Carolina,  born  December  1 7,  1757. 

5  Visftor-Emanuel-Cajetiui  due  d’  .Aofte,  bora  July  24,  1759. 

6.  Maurice- Jofeph-M.aria,  due  de  Montferiat,  born  September  12,  1762. 

7.  Maria-Charlotta,  born  January  17,  1764. 

8.  Charles- 1 oieph,  due  de  Genevois,  born  April  6.  17G5. 

9-  Jofeph-Benedict,  compte  de  Maurienne,  .born  Odtober  5,  1765. 

■ ,  ti-  ,  , 
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againft  both  parties  by  turns.  Faftion  at  laft  fhook  their  freedom  ;  and 
the  family  of  Medici,  long  before  they  were  declared  either  princes  or 
dukes,  in  fa  ft  governed  Florence,  though  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
people  feemed  ftili  to  exift.  The  Medici,  particularly  Cofmo,  who  was 
defervedly  called  the  father  of  his  country,  being  in  the  fecret,  Hi  a  red 
with  the  Venetians  in  the  immenfe  profits  of  the  Eaft  India  trade,  before 
the  dilroveries  trade  by  the  Fortuguefe.  His  revenue,  in  ready  money, 
which  exceeded  that  of  any  fovereign  prince  in  Furope,  enabled  his  fuc- 
eefTors  to  rife  to  fovereign  power ;  and  Pop  Pius  V.gave  one  of  his  de- 
fcendants,  Cofmo  ^the  great  patron  of  the  arts  ),  the  title  of  Great-Duke 
of  Tufcany  in  1  7-:,  which  continued  in  his  family  to  the  death  of  Gaf- 
ton  De  Medicis  in  1-37,  without  ifTue.  The  great-duchy  was  then 
claimed  by  the  emperor  Chari  s  VI.  as  a  fife  of  the  empire,  and  given  to 
hisfon  -in-bw,the  duke  ofLorrain,  father  ofthe late  emperor,  in lieuof  the 
duchy  of  Lorrain,  which  was  ceded  to  France  by  treaty.  Leopold,  his 
fecond  fon,  king  of  Hungary  is  now  grand-duke,  and  Tufcany 
has  a  (Turned  a  new  face.  Leghorn,  which  belongs  to  him,  carries  on  a 
great  trade;  and  feveral  Ihips  of  very  confiderable  fi  n  e  are  now  Rationed 
on  the  Tufcan  coafts  to  prevent  the  depredations  of  the  Infidels. 

No  country  has  undergone  greater  viciflitudes  of  government  than  Na¬ 
ples  or  Sicily,  chiefly  owing  to  the  inconftancy  of  the  natives,  which  fee  r  s 
to  be  incorporated  with  the  air.  Chriftians  and  Saracens  by  turns  con¬ 
quered  it.  The  Normans  under  Tancred  drove  out  the  Saracens,  and  by 
their  conneftions  with  the  Greeks  eftabliflied  there,  while  (die  reft  of  Europe 
was  plunged  in  monkifli  ignorance,  a  moftrefpeftible  monarchy  flourifhing 
in  arts  and  arms.  About  the  year  1  1 66,  the  popes  beiftg  then  all-powerful 
in  Europe, their  intrigues  broke  into  the  fucceflion  of  tl/e  T ancred’s  line,  and 
Naples  and  Sicily  aUaft  came  into  the  pofteflion  of  the  French  ;  and  the 
houfe  of  Anjou,  with  feme  interruptions  and  tragical  revolutions,  held  it 
till  the  Spaniards  drove  them  out  in  1 504,  and  it  was  then  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  Spain. 

The  government  of  the  Spaniards  under  the  Auftrian  line,  was  fo  op- 
preflive,  that  it  gave  rife  to  the  famous  revolt,  headed  by  Maflaniello, 
a  young  filherm an,  without  fnoes  or  ftockings,  in  the  year  1647.  His 
fuccefs  was  fo  furprifing,  that  he  obliged  the  haughty  Spaniards  to  abolith 
the  oppreftive  taxes,  and  to  confirm  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Before 
thefe  could  be  re-eftabliftied  perfeftly,  he  turned  delirious,  through  his 
continual  agitations  of  body  and  mind,  and  he  was  put  to  death  at  the 
head  of  his  own  mob.  Naples  and  Sicily  continued  with  the  Spaniards 
till  the  year  1700,  when  the  extinftion  of  the  Auftrian  line  opened  a  new 
fcene  of  litigation.  In  1706  the  archduke  Charles,  afterwards  emperor, 
took  pofteflion  of  the  kingdom.  By  virtue  of  various  treaties,  which  had 
introduced  Don  Carlos,  the  king  of  Spain’s  fon,  to  the  pofteflion  of  Par¬ 
ma  and  Placentia,  a  new  war  broke  out  in  173  3,  between  the  houfes  of 
Auftria  and  Bourbon,  about  the  pofteflion  of  Naples  ;  and  Don  Carlos 
was  received  into  the  capital,  where  he  was  proclaimed  king  of  both 
Sicilies :  this  v/as  followed  by  a  very  bloody  campaign  but  the  farther 
effufion  of  blood  was  ftopt,  by  a  peace  betw  een  France  and  the  emperor,  to 
which  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Naples  at  firft  demurred,  but  afterwards 
acceded  in  1736,  and  Don  Carlos  remained  king  of  Naples.  Upon  his 
acceflion  to  the  crown  of  Spain  in  1759,  it  being  found,  by  the  intpeftion 
of  phyfidians,  and  other  trials,  that  his  eldeft  fon  was  by  nature  i  ncapaci¬ 
tated  for  reigning,  and  his  fecond  fon  being  heir-apparent  to  the  Spanith 
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monarchy,  he  refigned  the  crown  of  Naples  to  his  third  fon,  Ferdinand 
IV.  who  married  ao  archduchefs  of  Auftria  *. 

The  Milanefe,  the  faireft  portion  in  Italy,  went  through  feveral  hands: 
the  Vifeontis  were  fucceeded  by  the  Galeazzos  and  the  Sforz.is,  but  tell 
at  laft  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  about  the  year  1525* 
who  gave  it  to  his  fon  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain.  It  remained  wiih  that 
crown  till  the  French  were  driven  out  of  Italy,  in  170c,  by  the  Impe¬ 
rials.  They  were  difpofleliVd  of  it  in  174;;  but  by  the  emperor’s 
ceflion  of  Naples  and  Sicily  to  the  prefenc  king  of  Spain,  it  returned  to  the 
houl'e  of  Aultria,  who  governs  it  by  a  viceroy. 

The  duchy  of  Mantua  was  formeily  governed  by  the  family  of  Gon- 
zaga,  who  adhering  to  France,  the  territory'  was  forfeited,  as  a  fief  of  ihe 
empire,  to  the  houl'e  of  Auftria,  which  now  pjflefTes  ir,  the  laft  duke 
dying  without  rn.de  ifTue;  but  Guaflalla  was  leparated  from  it  in  1748, 
and  made  part  of.  the  duchy  of  Paima. 

The  firft  duke  of  Parma  was  natural  fon  to  pope  Paul  HI.  .the  duchy 
having  been  annexed  to  the  holy  Ice.  in  1545,  by  pope  Julius  II.  The 
defeendants  of  the  houfe  of  Farnefe  termica  ed  in  the  late  queen  dowager 
of  Spain,  whofe  fon,  his  prefent  catholic  maj-ffy,  obtained  that  duchy, 
and  bis  nephew  now  holds  it  with  the  duchy  .of  Placentia. 

The  Venetians  were  formerly  the  moil:  formidable  maritime  power  in 
Europe.  In  1194,  they  conquered  Conftaiuinople  itfelf,  and  held  it  for 
feme  time,  together  with  great  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe  and  Aha. 

They  were  more  than  once  brought  to  the  brink  of  dcftruction,  by  the 
:ontederades  formed  againft  them  among  the  other  powers  of  Europe, 
Specially  bv  the  league  of  Cambray,  in  1509,  but  were  as  often  faved 
oy  the  difunion  of.  the  confederates.  The  difeovefy  of  a  palfage  to  India, 
ay  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  gave  the  firlt  blow  to  their  great  nefs,  as  it 
loll  them  the  Indian  trade.  By  degrees  the  Turks  took  from  them  their 
■no ft  valuable  pofleffions  on  the  continent  ;  and  fo  late  as  the  year  1715, 
hevloft  the  Morea. 

•  The  Genoele,  for  feme  time  difputed  the  empire  of  the  Mediterranean 
ea  with  the  Venetians,  but  were  feldom  or-  never  able  to  maintain  their 
own  independency  by  land,  being  generallv  "protected,  and  fometimes 
lubjefted,  by  the  French  and  Imperialifts.  Their  doge,  orfiril  magiftrate, 
uled  to  be  crowned  king  of  Corfica,  though  it  does  not  clearly  appear  by 
what  title  ;  that  ifl.ind  is  now  ceded  to  the  French-by  the  Genoele,  The 
uccelsful  effort  they  made  in  driving  the  victorious  Auilrians  out  of  their 
capital,  during  ihe  war  which  was  terminated  by  the  peace  .of  Aix-!a- 
Chapelle,  in  1748,  has  few  parallels  in  hiftory,  and  ferves  to  fhew  the  ef- 
,e£ts of  defpair  under  oppreffion.  At  prefent  they  arepaifeffed  of  revenue 
barely  fufficient  to  preferve  the  appearance  of  a  fovereign  Hate. 

-  The  hiftory  of  the  Papacy  is  contracted with  that  of  C hri lien dom  itfelf. 
The  moft  (olid  foundations  for  its  temporal  poyyer  were  laid  by  the  fa» 

?  .  7  j  '  i  1  •  >r  rr  ”  *  •*  ~f  **  t  r 

ifr  i  •  ]  ^  /  r  .  •  •  .  >».*/'  .t'd-  — 

*  Ferdinand  IV.  king  of  the  l  wo  Sicilies,  third  fon  of  the  prefent  king  of  Spain, 
vas  born  in  1751,  and  married  1768,  to  the  archduchefs  Maria-Carolina-Louifa,  lifter 
,0  the  then  emperor  of  Germany,  born  in  175a;  by  whom  he  hajhiiTue. 
i  1.  Maria-Therefa-Caroline,  born  June  6,  177Z. 

1.  Louifa-Maria- Amelia,  born  July  28,  1773. 

•  3.  Maria-An  te-Jofepha,  born  1775. 

4.  Francis- Janvi -a,  born  1777. 

5.  Mary-Chriftina,  bora  1 779. 
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pious  Matilda,  countefs  of  Tufcany,  and  heirefs  to  the  greateft  part  o. 
Italy,  who  bequeathed  a  large  portion  of  her  dominious  to  the  famous 
pope  Gregory  VII.  (who,  before  his  acceflion  in  1073,  was  fo  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Hildebrand).  It  is  not  to  be  expefled  that  I  ant 
here  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  ignorance  of  the  laity,  and  the  other 
caufes  that  operated  to  the  aggrandifement  of  the  papacy,  previous  to 
the  Reformation.  Even  fince  that  asra  the  ftate  of  Europe  has  been  iuch, 
that  the  popes  have  had  more  than  once  great  weight  in  its  public  affairs, 
chiefly  through  the  weaknefs  and  bigotry  of  temporal  princes,  who  ieem, 
now  to  be  recovering  from  their  religious  dilutions. 

The  papal  power  is  evidently  now  at  a  low  ebb.  The  order  of  Jeius, 
who  were  not  improperly  called  its  Janizaries,  has  be  en  exterminated  out 
of  France,  Spain,  Naples,  and  Portugal';  and  is  but  juft  tolerated  in  other 
popifh  countries.  The  pope  himfelf  is  treated  by  Roman  catholic  princes 
with  very  little  more  ceremony  than  is  due  to  him  as  biftiop  of  Rome, 
and  pofiefled  of  a  temporal  principality.  This  humiliation,  it  is  reafon* 
able  to  believe,  will  terminate  in  a  total  feparation  from  the  holy  lee  ot  an 
its  foreign  emoluments,  which,  even  fince  the  beginning  of  the  prefen: 
century," were  immenfe,  and  to  the  reducing  his  holinefs  to  the  exeicile  01 
his  ecclefiaftical  funttions  as  firft  bifhop  in  Chriftendom. 

John  Angelo  Brafchi,  born  in  1717,  was  elected  pope  in  1775,  anu 
’  took  upon  him  the  name  of  Pius  VI. 
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Divifions. 


Subdivi  lions. 

f  Crim  and  Little  Tarta- ")  ' 

On  the  north  coaft  of  1  ry,  and  the  ancient  / 

W.  -  -  "  1  —  "  -  .# 


Chief  Towns.  Sq.  M 
Precop 

1  me  uuuu  cuhii  ui  i  ry,  ana  ine  ancient  1  Brachiferia  26,000 
the  Black  Sea  are*.  TatlricaCherfonefus*  > <  Kaffa 
the  provinces  of  » 


.  Badziac  Tartary 
"Befiarabia 


1 


Moldavia,  dim  Da- 
North  of  the  Danube-^  cia  —  — . 

are  the  provinces  of 

Walachia,  another 
part  of  the  ancient 
Dacia  — 
Bulgaria,  the  eaft 
part  of  the  ancient 
Mylia 


.  Oczakow 
C Bender 
Belgorod 


I  W 

<(  Choczim 
FalcZiri 


Tergovife 
:Widin 
Nicopoli 
Siliftria 
Scopia 

South  of  the  Danube-^  Servia,  thevveftpart  of  yV  Belgrade 
are  —  Myfia  Semendria 

NilTa 

Bofnia,  part  of  the  an-  Seraio 
cient  Illyricum 

On  the  Bofphorus  and  f  Poma  .  7  (  Conftantinople, 

Hellefpont  )  Romania,  ohm  Thrace  £  ^  N.I.41.E.I.29;  21,200 


12,000 

8,000 


26,000 

10,  $03 
17,000 

22,570 

8,640 


i  \  /  Adrianople 

f  Macedonia  —  -j  fStrymon 

I  I  1  Conte  ilk 

South  of  Mount  Rho-  |  |  | 

dope  or  Argentum,  !  Theffaly,  now  Janua  *  1  Salonichi 

the  north  part  of  the  •  f  f  Lariflh 


part 
ancient  Greece 


Achaia  and  Boeotia, 
now  Livadia  — 


On  the  Adriatic  fea  00 
Gulf  of  Venice,  the  ; 
ancient  Illyricum 


'Epirus  —  - 

Albania  —  — 
Dalmatia  — 
-Ragufa  republic  f 


Athens 
Thebes 
_Lepanto 
'  Chimera 
Burtinto 
Scodra 
|  Durazzo 
y^‘  Dulcigno 


i 


Zara 

Narenza 

Ragufa 


18,980 

4.650 

3,420 

7.955 

6.375 

4,56* 


43® 

In 


*  The  Ruffians  in  1783,  feized  on  the  Crimea,  the  principal  part  of  this  divifion, 
tnd  hy  a  treaty,  figned  January  9,  1784,  the  Turks  ceded  it  to  them,  with  the  ifle  of 
Taman,  and  that  part  of  Cuban  which  is  bounded  by  the  river  of  that  name.  The 
Turks  have  now  only  the  Tartar  nations  beyond  the  river  Cuban,  and  from  the  Black 
Jea. 

t  The  republic  of  Ragufa,  though  reckoned  by  geographer;  part  of  Turkey  In 
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Divifions. 


Subdiv  i  (ions'. 
rCorinthia 


ArgoS  — 


Sparta 


In  the  Morea,  the  an¬ 
cient  Pelopoonefus, 
bertq  thefomh divi-<(  Olvmpia, 


lion  of  Greece,  are 


Games  were  held 

Arcadia 
Elis 


Chief  Toivftis.  Sq.  M. 
h  f  Corinth 


Argos 

Napolide  Ro¬ 
mania 

L  icedsmon, 

now  M 1  litra, 
on  the  river 
Eurotns  ! 


where  the  ^  Olympia,  or  ^>7,220 


Longinicaon 
the  river  Al- 
pheus 
Modon 
Coron 
Partas 

Elis  or  Belvi- 
dere  on  the 
riv.  Peneus.  J 


Soil,  air,  seasons,  and  water.]  Nature  has  laviflied  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  Turkev  all  her  blefilngs  in  thofe  four  particulars.  The 
foil,  though  unimproved,  is  luxuriant  beyond  defeription  The  air  is 
falubrious,  and  friendly  to  the  imagination,  uulefs  when  it  is  corrupted 
from  the  neighbouring  countries,  or  through  the  indolence  or  uncleanneis 
of  the  Turkifb  manner  of  living.  The  feafons  are  here  regular  andplea- 
fant,  and  have  been  celebrated  from  the  remote!!  times  of  antiquity.  The 
Twtks  are  invited  to  frequent  bathings,  by  the  purity  and  wholefomenefs 
of  the  water  all  over  their  dominions. 


Europe,  is  not  under  the  Turkifh"  government.  It  is  an  ariftocratic.il  Hate,  formed 
nearly  after  Te  model  of  that  of  Venice.  The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  no- 
hilityf  and  the  ehief  of  the  republic,  who  is  ilyled  reiftor,  is  changed  every  month, 
and  elected  by  ferutiny  or  Jot.  During  his  fnort  adminiftration,  he  lives  in  the  palace, 
and  wears  a  ducal  habit.  As  the  Ragufans  arc  unable  to  protect  thcmfelves,  they 
make  ufe  of  their  wealth  to  procure  them  protedfors,  the  chief  of  whom,  for  many 
years,  was  the  grand  figniorl  They  endeavoured  alfo  to  keep  upon  good  term* 
with  the  Venetians,  and  other  neighbouring  ftates.  But  in  the  year  178.1  a  difpute 
arofe  between  them  and  the  king  of  Naples,  rtfpeiling  a  claim  of  right  to  Ins  appoint¬ 
ing  a  commander  to  the  Ragufan  troops.  It  was  terminated  by  the  republic’s  putting 
itfelf  uuder  that  king’s  protection.  The  city  of  Ragufa  is  not  above  two  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  but  it  is  well  built,  and  contains  fome  handfome  edifices,  d  he  ancient 
Epidaurus  was  fituated  not  far  from  this  city.  The  Ragufans  profefs  the  Romifli  re¬ 
ligion,  but  "Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Turks,  are  tolerated.  Almoft  all  the  citizens  arc 
traders,  and  they  keep  lo  watchful  an  eye  over  their  freedom,  that  the  gates  of  the 
city  of  Ragufa  are  allowed  to  be  open  only  a  few  hours  in  the  day.  The  language 
chiefly  in  ufe  among  the  Ragufans  is  the  Sclavonian,  but  the  greateft  part  of  thorn 
fpeak'the  Italian.  They  have  many  trading  veflels,  and  are  carriers  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  like  the  Dutch,  beinS  conftantly  at  peace  with  the  piratical  ftates  of  Barbary. 
The  city  of  Gravofa,  and  Stagno,  30  miles  N.  E.  of  Ragufa,  are  within  the  territories 
of  this  republic,  and  there  are  alfo  five  fmall  iilands  belonging  to  it,  the  principal  ol 
which  is  Meiida. 

Mountains.] 
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Mountain's.]  Thefe  are  the  mod  celebrated  of  any  In  the  world, 
and  at  the  f.,me  time  often  the  mod  fruitful.  M  tint  Arhus' lies  on  a 
penini’ula,  running  into  the  Egean  fea  ;  the  mounts  Pindus  and  Oiyirp.us, 
celebrated  in  Grecian  fables,  fep  mate  Thelfaly  from  Epirus.  Pa  in  a  Pus, 
in  Achaia,  fo  famous  for  being  conlecratcd  to  the  Mufes,  is  well  known. 
M>unt  Haemus  is  likcwilc  often  mentioned  by  the  poets;  but  moll  of  the 
other  mountains  h.'Ve  changed  their  names  ;  witnels  the  mountains  Suha, 
Witofka,  Storas,  Plamina,  and  m  my  others.  Even  the  moil  celebrated 
mountains  above  mentioned,  have  modern  names  itnpofed  upon  them  by 
the  Turks,  their  new  matters,  and  others  in  their  neighborhood. 

Seas.]  The  Euxine  or  Black  Sea  ;  the  Palus  Mteocis  or  fea  of  Afoph 
the  fea  of  Marmora,  which  feparates  Europe  from  Alia  ;  the  Archi¬ 
pelago,  the  Ionian  fea,  and  the  Levant,  are  fo  many  evidences  that 
Turkey  in  Europe,,  particularly  that  part  <f  it  wlme  Conlbndnopl^ 
Hands,  of  all  other  countries  had  the  belt  claim  to  be  milhefs  of  the 
world. 

Straits,]  Thofe  of  the  Hellefpont  and  Bofphorus  are  joined  to  the 
Tea  of  Marmora,  and  are  lemarkable  in  modern  as  well  as  ancient  hiftorv. 

Rivers].  The  Danube,  the  Save,  the  Neifter,  the  Nciper,  and  the 
Don,  are  the  belt  known  rivers  in  this  country  ;  though  many  others  have 
seen  celebrated  by  poets  and  hidorians. 

Lakes.]  Thefr  are  not  extremely  remarkable,  nor  are  they  mentioned 
with  any  great  applaufe,  either  be  the  ancients  or  modern?.  The  Lago 
li  Scutari  lies  in  Albania.  It  communicates  with  the  Layo  ci  Plave  and 
;he  Lugo  di  Holti.  The  Stymphalus,  fo  famous  for  its  harpies  and  ra-  / 
venous  birds,  lies  in  the  Morea ;  and  Peneus,  from  its  qualities,  is 
bought  to  be  the  lake  from  which  the  Styx  ilfues^  conceived  by  the  anci- 
;nts  to  be  the  palTage  into  hell. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  Turkey  in  Europe  contains  a  variety  of 
ill  forts  of  mines,  and  its  marbles  are  elleemed  the  fined  in  the  world. 

Vegetables  and  produtions.]  Thcle  are  excellent  all  over  the 
iuropean  Turkey,  efpecially  when  alfilled  by  the  fmalleft  degree  of  in- 
luftry.  Belides  pot  and  garden  heibs  of  almolt  every  kind,  this  country 
iroduces  in  great  abundance  and  perfection,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons, 
lomegra nates,  grapes  of  an  uncommon  fvveetnefs,  excellent  figs,  almonds, 
dives,  and  cotton.  Befides  thefe,  many  drugs,  not  common  in  other  par;* 

>f  Europe,  are  produced  here. 

Aktmals.]  The  Theffalian  or  Turkilh  horfes  are  excellent  both  fo? 
hen  beauty  and  fervice.  The  black  cattle  are  large,  efpecially  in 
j-reece.  The  goats  are  a  moll  valuable  parr  of  the  animal  creation  to  the 
hhabitants,  for  the  nutrition  they  afford,  both  of  milk  and  flefli.  The 
arge  eagles  which  abound  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Badadagi,  furnifh  the 
self  feathers  for  arrows  for  the  TurkiCh  archers,  and  they  Yell  at  an  un¬ 
common  price.  Partridges  are  very  plentiful  in  Greece  ;  as  are  all  other 
;inds  of  fowls  and  quadrupeds  all  over  Turkey  in  Europe  ;  but  the  Turks 
ltd  Mahometans  in  general  are  not  very  fond  of  animal  food. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,  )  Almoft  every  fpot  of  ground, 
natural  and  artificial.  S  every  river,  and  every  fountain 
n  Greece,  prefects  the  traveller  with  the  ruins  of  a  celebrated  antiquity. 
i)n  the  iflhmus  of  Corinth,  the  ruins  of  Neptune’s  temple,  and  the 
heatre  where  the  Ifthmean  games  were  celebrated,  are  Hill  vifibl^. 
Athens,  which  contains  at  prefent  above  10,000  inhabitants,  is  a  fruitful 
ource  of  the  moil  magnificent  and  celebrated  antiquities  in  the  world,  a 
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minute  account  of  which  would  exceed  the  limits  of  thiswoik:  but  it  will 
be  proper  to  mention  fome  of  the  moft  confiderable.  Among  the  antiqui¬ 
ties  of  this  once  fuperb  city,  are  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
built  of  white  marble,  and  encompalTed  with  forty- fix  fluted  columns  of 
the  Doric  order,  forty-two  feet  high,  and  feven  feet  and  a  half  in  cir¬ 
cumference  :  the  architedlrave  is  adorned  with  baffo- relievos,  admirably 
executed,  reprefenting  the  wars  of  the  Athenians.  To  the  fouth-eaft  of 
the  Acropolis,  a -citadel  which  defends  the  town,  are  feventeen  beautiful 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  thought  to  be  the  remains  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Adrian’s  palace.  They  are  of  flue  white  marble,  about,  fifty  feet 
high,  including  the  capitals  and  baffes.  J uit  without  the  city  Hands  the 
temple  of  Thefeus,  furrounded  with  fluted  columns  of  the  Dqric  order  : 
the  portico  at  the  weft  end  is  adorned  with  the  battle  of  the  centaurs,  in 
baflo  relievo  ;  that  at  the  call  end  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  fame 
hiftory ;  and  on  the  outfide  of  the  porticos,  in  the  fpaces  between  the 
trigliphs,  are  reprefented  the  exploits  of  Thefeus.  On  the  fouth-ueft  of 
Athens  is  a  beautiful  ftrudture,  commonly  called  the  Lantern  of  De- 
mofthenes ;  this  is  a  fmall  round  edifice  of  white  marble,  the  roof  of 
which  is  fupported  by  fix  fluted  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  nine 
feet  and  a  half  high;  in  the  fpace  between  the  columns  are  pannels  of 
marble  ;  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  cupola,  carved  with  the  rel'em- 
blance  of  fcales  and  on  the  frieze  are  beautifully  reprefented  in  relievo  the 
labours  of  Hercules.  Here  are  alfo  to  be  feen  the  temple  of  the  Winds ; 
the  remains  of  the  theatre  of  Bacchus  ;  of  the  magnificent  aquedudl  of  the 
temperor  Adrian  ;  and  of  the  temples  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  and  Augustus. 
The  remains  of  the  temple  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo  are  ftill  vifible  at 
Caftri,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  mount  Parnafl'us,  and  the  marble  fteps  that 
defeend  to  a  pleafant  running  water,  fuppofed  to  be  the  renoumed  Cafta- 
lian  fpring,  with  the  niches  for  ftatues  in  the  rock,  are  ftil!  difcernible. 
The  famous  cave  of  Trophonius  is  ftill  a  natural  curiofity  in  Livadia,  the 
old  Boeotia. 

Mount  Athos,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  which  is  com- 
npnly  called  Monto  Santo,  lies  on  a  peninfula  w'hich  extends  into  the 
iEgean  fea,  and  is  indeed  a  chain  of  mountains,  reaching  the  whole 
length  of  the  peninfula,  feven  Turkifh  miles  in  length,  and  three  in 
breadth  :  but  it  is  only  a  fingle  mountain  th.it  is  properly  called  A'hos. 
This  is  fo  lofty,  that  on  the  top,  as  the  ancients  relate,  the  fun-rifing  was 
beheld  four  hours  fooner  than  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coaft  ;  and,  at 
the  folftice,  its  fhade  reached  into  the  Agora  or  market-place  bf  Myrina, 
n  town  in  Lemnos,  which  ifland  was  diftant  eighty-feven  miles  eaftivard. 
There  are  twenty-two  convents  on  Mount  Athos,  befides  a  great  number 
of  cells  and  grottos,  with  the  habitations  of  no  lels  than  fix  thoufand 
monks  and  hermits ;  though  the  proper  hermits,  who  live  in  grottos,  are 
not  above  twenty  ;  the  other  monks  are  anchorites,  or  fuch  as  live  in 
cells.  Thefe  Greek  monks,  who  call  themfelves  the  inhabitants  of  the 
holy  mountain,  are  fo  far  from  being  a  fet  of  flothful  people,  that,  befides 
fheir  daily  office  of  religion,  they  cultivate  the  olive  and  vineyards,  are 
carpenters,  mafons,  ftone-cutters,  cloth-workers,  t-aylors,  &c.  They  alfo 
live  a  very  auflere  life  ;  their  ufual  food,  inllead  of  fltfii,  being  vegetables, 
dried  olives,  figs,  and  other  fruit ;  onions,  cheefe,  and  on  certain  davs. 
Lent  excepted,  fiflt.  Their  falls  are  many  and  fevere  ;  which,  with  the 
bealthfulnefs  of  the  air,  renders  longevity  fo  common  there,  that  many  of 
£hem  live  above  an  hundred  years.  It  appears  from  ^-Elian,  that  anciently 
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the  mountain  in  general,  and  particularly  the  fummir,  was  accounted 
very  healthy,  and  conducive  to  long  life  :  whence  the  inhabitants  were 
called  Macrobii,  or  long-lived.  We  are  farther  informed  by  Philoftratus,, 
in  the  life  of  Apollonius,  that  numbers  of  philofophers  uftd  to  retire  to 
this  mountain,  for  the  better  contemplation  of  the  heavens,  and  of  nature  ; 
and  after  their  example  the  monks  doubtlefs  built  their  cells. 

Cities.]  Conftantinople,  the  capital  of  this  great  empire,  is  fituated 
on  the  European  lide  of  the  Bofphorus.  It  was  built  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Byzantium,  by  the  Roman  emperor  Conftantine  the  Great  as 
a  more  inviting  lituation  than  Rome  for  the  feat  of  empire.  It  be¬ 
came  afterwards  the  capital  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  having,  efcaped  the 
deftruCfive  rage  of  the  barbarous  nations,  it  was  the  greateft  as  well  as  the 
mod  beautiful  city  in  Europe,  and  the  only  one,  during  the  Gothic  ages, 
in  which  there  remained  any  image  of  the  ancient  elegalice  in  manners  and 
arts.  While  it  remained  in  the  poffellion  of  the  Greek  emperors,  it  was 
'the  only  mart  in  Europe,  for  the  commodities  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  de¬ 
rived  great  advantages  from  its  being  the  rendezvous  of  the  crufaders  ; 
and  being  then  in  the  meridian  of  its  glory,  the  European  writers,  in  the 
•ages  of  the  crufades,  fpeak  of  it  with  allonifliment.  “  O  what  a  vaft  city 
is  Conftantinople  (exclaims  one,  when  he  firft  behold  it)  and  how- 
•beautiful  !  How  many  monafteries  are  theie  in  it,  and  how  many  pa¬ 
laces  built  with  wonderful  art !  How  many  manufactures  are  there  in  the 
city,  amazing  to  behold  !  It  would  be  aftonifhing  to  relate  how  it  abounds 
with  all  good  thngs,  with  gold,  filver,  and  fluffs  p>f  various  kinds  ;  for 
every  hour  (hips  arrive  in  the  port  with  all  things  necelfary  for  the  ufe^of 
Wian.”  Conftantinople  is  at  this  day  one  of  fineft  cities  cities  in  the  world 
by  its  lituation  and  its  port.'  The-  profptCl  from  it  is  noble.  The  moft 
regular  part  is  the  Beieftin,  inclofed  with  walls  and  gates,  where  the  mer¬ 
chants  have  their  fliops  excellently  ranged.  In  another  part  of  the  city 
Is  the  Hippodrome,  an  oblong  fquare  of  400  paces  by  too,  where  they 
^xercife  on  horfeback.  The  Meidan,  or  parade,  is  a  large  fpacious  fquare, 
•the  general  refort  of  all  ranks.  On  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  port,  are  four 
towns,  but  confidered  as  a  part  of  the  l'uburbs,  their  diftance  being  fo 
fmall,  a  perfon  may  eafilv  be  heard  on  the  other  fide.  They  are  named 
Pera,  Galata,  Pacha,  and  Tophana.  In  Pera  the  foreign  ambaffidors  and 
all  the  Franks  or  ftrangers  refide,  not  being  permitted  to  live  in  the  city  : 
Galata  alfo  is  moftly  inhabited  by  Franks  or  Jews,  and  is  a  place  of  great 
trade.  The  city  abounds  with  antiquities.  The  tomb  of  Conftantine 
the  Great  is  ftill  preferved.  The  mofque  of  St.  Sophia,  once  a  Chriftian 
:hurch,  is  thought  in  fome  refpeCt  to  exceed  in  grandeur  and  architecture 
St.  Peter’s  at  Rome.  The  city  is  built  in  a  triangular  form,  with  the 
Seraglio  Handing  on  a  point  of  one  of  the  angles,  from  whence  there  is  a 
rprofpeCt  of  the  delightful  coaft  of  the  Ltfler  Afia,  which  is  not  to  be 
equalled.  When  we  fpeak  of  the  feraglio,  we  do  not  mean  the  apart¬ 
ments  in  which  the  grand  fignior’s  women  are  confined,  as  is  commonly 
imagined,  but  the  whole  inclofure  of  the  Ottoman  palace,  which  might 
avell  fuftice  for  a  moderate  town.  The  wall  which  lurrounds  the  feraglio 
(is  thirty  feet  high,  having  battlements,  enibaflures,  and  towers,  in  the 
ftyle  of  ancient  fortifications.  There  are  in  it  nine  gates,  but  only  two  of 
ahem  magnificent ;  and  from  one  of  thefe  the  Ottoman  court  takes  the 
lame  of  the  Porte,  or  th t  Sublime  Portry  in  till  public  tranfiuSions  and 
.ecords.  Both  the  magnitude  and  popul  ition  of  Conftantinople  have 
'Seen  greatly  exaggerated  by  credulous  travellers.  It  is  furrounded  by  a 
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bi<*h  and  thick  wall,  with  battlements  after  the  Oriental  manner,  and 
tow.- rs,  defended  by  a  lined  but  fliallow  ditch,  the  works  of  which  are 
double  on  the  land  fide.  The  bell  authors  think  that  it  does  not  contain 
above  Soo.ooo  inhabitants,  three-fourths  of  whom  are  laid  to  be  Greeks 
and  Armenians,  and  the  retd  are  Jews  and  Turks.  O  hers  fuppole  the 
inhabitants  not  to  exceed  600,000.  The  city  hath  been  frequently  a  (Tailed 
by  fires,  either  owing  to  the  narrow  nefs-  of  the  llreets  and  the  ilrudture  or 
the  houfes,  cr  the  arts  of  the  Janizaries.  In  Auguil  1784,  a  fire  broke 
out  in  the  quarter  fituated  towards  the  harbour,  and  fpre-ad  into  other 
quarters,  and  about  j 0,000  houfes  (mod;  of  which  had  been  rebuilt  fince 
the  fire  in  178’)  were  confuted, 

Oppolbe  ro  the  feraglio,  on  the  Allan  fide,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
dlftant  acrofs  the  water,  is  Scutari,  adorned  with  a  toyal  moique,  and  a 
pleafant  houfe  of  tr.e  grand  fignior.  On  the  brow  tf  an  adjacent  hid  is  a. 
grand  profpect.  In  one  view  are  the  cities  of  Ccnfiantinople,  Galata,  and 
Pera,  the  lmall  feas  of  the  Bolphorus  and  Propontis,  with  the  adjacent 
countries  on  each  fliore. 

As  to  the  population,  manners,  religion,  government,  revenues, 
learning,  military  [Length,  commerce,  and  manufactures  of  the  Turks, 
thefe  feveral  heads  depending  on  the  fame  principles  all  over  the  empire, 
fhall  be  mentioned  under  Turkey  in  Alia. 


ISLANDS  belonging  to  TURKEY  in  EUROPE, 
being  part  of  Ancient  Greece. 

I  Shall  mention  thefe  iflands  chiefly  for  the  ufe  of  fitch  readers  as  are 
couverfant  with  ancient  hiflory,  of  which  they  make  fo  diilinguiflied 
a  parr. 

Negropont,  the  ancient  Euboea,  firetches  from  the  fouth-eaft  to  the 
north-wefl,  and  on  the  eaflern  coaft  of  Achaia,  or  Levadia.  It  is  90  miles 
long,  and  25  broad,  and  contains  about  1300  fquare  miles.  Here  the 
Turkifh  gallies  lie.  The  tides  on  its  coalts  are. irregular ;  and  the  ifland 
itfelf  is  very  fertile,  producing  corn,  wine,  fruit,  and  cattle,  in  fuch 
abundance,  that  all  kinds  of  provifibns  are  extremely  cheap.  The  chief 
towns  in  the  ifland  are,  Negropont,  called  by  the  Greeks  Egripo«,  fituated 
on  the  fouth-weft  coafi  of  the  ifland,  on  the  narrowed  part  of  the  limit : 
and  Caflel  Roflo,  the  ancient  Caryllus. 

Lemnos,  or  Stalimene,  lies  on  the  north  part  of  the  Egean  Tea  or 
Archipelago,  and  is  almoft  a  fquare  of  25  miles  in  length  and  breadth. 
Though  it  produces  corn  and  wine,  yet  its  principal  riches  arife  from  its 
mineral  earth,  much  u fed  in  medicine,  fometimes  called  terra  Lemva>  or 
jfigi/lata>  beeaufe  it  is  fealed  up  by  the  Turks,  who  receive  therefrom  a 
ooufidefable  revenue. 

Tenedos  is  remarkable  only  for  its  laying  oppofite  to  old  Troy,  and  its 
being  mentioned  by  Virgil  as  the  place  to  which  the  Greeks  retired,  and 
left  the  Trojans  in  a  fatal  fee urity.  It  hath  a  toner  of  the  fame  name. 

Scyros  is  about  60  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  remarkable  chiefly 
for  the  remains  of  antiquity  which  it  contains  :  about  300  Greek  fami¬ 
ne  t inhabit  it. 
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Lelbos,  or  Myrelenc,  is  about  60  miles  long,  and  is  famous  for  the 
number  ot  phflolophers  and  poets  is  product d.  The  inhabitants  were 
formerly  noted  for  their  prodigality. 

Scio,  or  Chios,  lies  about  80  miles  well  of  Smvrna,  and  is  about  io;» 
mil  s  in  circumference.  This  liiaod,  though  rocky  and  mountainous, 
produces  excellent  wine,  but  no  corn.  It  is  inhabited  by  100,0-0  Greeks, 
io.o-o  Turks,  and  above  3,000  Latins.  It  hath  300  churches,  befides 
chapels  and  monallerh  s  ;  and  a  Turkifli  garrifon  of  1400  men,  Theinhabit- 
ants  have  manufactures  of  filk,  velvet,  gold  and  111 ver  fluffs,  The  bland 
likewife  produces  oil  and  filk,  and  the  lent Kk- tree,  or  mallic,  from  which 
the  government  draws  its  chief  revenue.  The  women  of  this,  and  almoft 
all  the  other  Greek  illands,  have  in  all  ages  been  celebrated  for  their 
beauty,  and  their  perfons  have  been  the  moll  perfedl  models  of  IVmmetry 
to  painters  and  ftatuaries.  A  late  learned  traveller,  Dr.  Richard  Chand¬ 
ler,  lays  “  1  he  beautiful  Greek  girls  are  the  moll  ftriking  ornaments 
of'Scio.  Many  of  thel’e  were  lining  at  thtir  doors  and  windows,  twilling 
cotton  or  filk.  or  employed  in  (pinning  and  needle-work,  and  accolled  us 
with  familiari  y,  bidding  us  welcome  as  we  palled.  The  llreets  on  Sun¬ 
days,  and  hollidays  are  filled  with  them  in  group*.  They  wear  fhort  petti¬ 
coats,  reaching  only  to  their  knees,  with  white  filk  or  cotton,  hofe. 
Their  head-drefs,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  ifland  is  a  kind  of  turban, 
the  linen  fo  white  and  thin  it  feemed  fnow.  Their  flippers  are  chiefly 
yellow,  with  a  knot  of  red  fringe  at  the  htel.  Some  wore  them  fattened 
with  a  thong.  Their  garments  were  filk  of  vaiions  colours;  and  their 
Whole  appearance  fo  fantaflic  and  lively,  as  to  afford  us  much  entertain¬ 
ment.  The  I  urks  inhabit  a  iepar.ite  quarter,  and  their  women  are  con¬ 
cealed.  Among  the  poets  and  hillorians  faid  to  be  born  here,  the  in¬ 
habitants  reckon  Homer,  and  fliew  a  little  fquare  houfc,  which  they  call 
Homer’s  fchool. 

Samos  lies  oppofite  to  Ephefus,  on  the  coall  of  the  LeiLr  Alia,  about 
feven  miles  from  the  continent.  It  is  30  miles  long,  and  15  broad.  This 
jfland  gave  birth  to  Pythagoras,  and  is  inhabited  by  Greek  Chriflians, 
who  are  well  treated  by  the  Turks,  their  mailers.  The  mufeadine  Samian 
wine  is  in  high  requetl ;  and  the  ifland  alfo  produces  wool,  which  they 
fell  to  the  French  ;  oil,  pomegranates,  and  filk.  This  ifland  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  the  native  country  ot  Juno  ;  and  lb  me  travellers  think  that 
fhe.  ruins  of  her  temple,  and  of  the  ancient  city  Samos,  are  the  fineft  re¬ 
mains  of  antiquity  in  the  Levant. 

To  the  fouth  of  S.  >vnos  lies  Patmos,  about  20  miles  in  circumference, 
^)Ut  fo  barren  and-dreary,  that  it  may  be  called  a  rock  rather  than  an 
ifland.  It  has,  however,  a  convenient  haven  ;  and  the  few  Greek  monks 
who  are  upon  the  ifland  fliew  a  cave  where  St.  John  is  fuppofed  to  have 
written  the  Apocalypfe. 

The  Cyclades  illands  lie  like  a  circle  round  Delos,  the  chief  of  them 
which  is  fouth  of  the  illands  of  Mycone  and  Tirfir,  an  almoft  midwav  be¬ 
tween  the  continents  of  Afia  and  Europe.  T  hough  Delos  is  not  above 
fix  miles  in  circumference,  itis  one  of  the  mod  celebrated  of  all  the  Gre¬ 
cian  illands,  as  being  the  birth-place  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  ruins  of  whofe  temples  are  Hill  vilible.  This  ifland  is  almoll  delti- 
tute  of  inhabitants. 

Paros  lies  between  the  illands  of  Luxia  and  Melos.  Like  all  the  other 
Greek  illands,  it  contains  the  molt  llriking  and  magnificent  ruins  of  an¬ 
tiquity 
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tiquity  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  renowned  for  the  beauty  and  whitenefs  of  its 
marble. 

Cerigo,  or  Cytherea,  lies  fouth-eaft  of  the  Morea,  and  is  about  50 
miles  in  circumference,  but  rocky  and  mountainous,  and  chiefly  remark¬ 
able  for  being  the  favourite  reiidence  of  Vtnus. 

Santorin  is  one  of  the  moft  fouthernmoft  iflands  in  the  Archipelago, 
and  was  formerly  called  Califta,  and  afterwards  Thera.  Though  feem- 
ingly  covered  with  pumice  flones,  yet  through  the  induftry  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  who  are  about  io,oco,  it  produces  barley  and  wine,  with  fome 
cv'heat.  One  third  of  the  people  are  of  the  Latin  church,  and  fubjeCt  to 
a  popifli  bilhop.  Near  this  iiland  another  arofe  of  the  fame  name,  from 
the  bottom  of  the  lea,  in  1707.  At  the  time  of  its  birth  there  was  an 
earthquake,  attended  with  moft  dreadful  lightnings  and  thunders,  and 
boilings  of  the  fea  forfeveral  days,  fo  that  when  it  arofe  out  of  the  fea, 
it  was  a  mere  volcano,  but  the  burning  foon  ceafed.  It  is  about  200 
feet  above  the  fea;  and  at  the  time  of  its  fir  ft  emerging,  it  was  about  a 
mile  broad,  and  five  miles  in  circumference,  but  it  has  fince  increafed. 
Several  other  iflands  of  the  Archipelago  appear  to  have  had  the  like 
original,  but  the  fea  in  their  neighbourhood  is  fo  deep  as  not  to  be 
fathomed. 

The  famous  ifland  of  Rhodes  is  fituated  in  the  28th  degree  of  eaft 
longitude,  and  36  degrees  10  minutes  north  latitude,  about  20  miles 
fouth-weft  of  the  continent  of  Lefler  Afia,  being  about  60  miles  long,  and 
2;  broad.  This  ifland  is  healthful  and  pleafaht,  and  qbounes  in  wine, 
and  many  of  the  necefiaries  of  life;  but  the  inhabitants  import  their  com 
from  the  neighbouring  country.  The  chief  town,  of  the  fame  name, 
ftands  on  the  fide  of  a  hill  fronring  the  fea,  and  is  three  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference,  interfperfed  with  gardens,  minarets,  churches,  and  towers. 
The  harbour  is  the  grand  fignior’s  principal  arfenal  for  (hipping,  and  the 
place  is  efteemed  among  the  flrongeft  fortrefl'es  belonging  to  the  Turks- 
The  collofus  of  brafs  which  anciently  flood  at  the  mouth  of  its  harbour, 
and  was  50  fathoms  wide,  was  defervedly  accounted  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world ;  one  foot  being  placed  on  each  fide  of  the  harbour,  fhip=, 
palled  between  its  legs;  and  it  held  in  one  hand  a  light-houle  for  the  di¬ 
rection  of  mariners.  The  face  of  the  cololfus  reprefented  the  fun,  to 
whom  th'19  image  was  dedicated  ;  and  its  height  was  about  13;  feet.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  ifland  were  formerly  mailers  of  the  fea  ;  and  the 
Rhodian  law  was  the  direction  of  the  Romans  in  maiitime  affairs.  The 
Scnwhts  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  after  lofing  Paleftine,  took  this  ifland 
from  the  Turks  in  1308,  but  loft  it  to  them  in  1522,  after  a  brave  de¬ 
fence,  and  afterwards  retired  to  Malta. 

Candia,  the  ancient  Crete,  is  ftill  renowned  for  its  hundred  cities,  for 
jts  being  the  birth-place  of  Jupiter,  the  feat  of  legiilature  to  all  Greece, 
and  many  other  hiftorical  and  political  diftinCtions.  It  lies  between  35 
and  36  degrees  of  north  latitude,  being  200  miles  long,  and  60  broad, 
almolt  equally  diflant  from  Europe,  Alia  and  Africa,  and  contains  3220 
fquare  miles.  The  famous  Mount  Ida  ftands  in  the  middle  of  the  ifland, 
and  is  no  better  than  a  barren  rock  :  and  Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  is 
a  torpid  ftream.  Some  of  the  vailies  of  this  ifland  produce  wine,  fruits, 
and  corn  ;  all  of  them  remarkably  excellent  in  their  kinds.  The  liege  of 
Candia,  the  cnphal  of  the  ifland,  in  modern  times,  was  far  more  wonder¬ 
ful  and  bloody  than  that  of  Troy.  The  Turks  invefted  it  in  the  beguf- 
niiig  •  f  the  \ ear  1  £345,  and  its  Venetian  garrifop,  after  bravely  defending 
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felf  againft  56  ftorms,  till  the  latter  end  of  September,  1669,  made,  at 
laft,  an  honourable  capitulation.  The  fiege  coft  the  Turks  180,000  men, 
and  the  Venetians  80,000. 

Cyprus  lies  in  the  Levant  fea,  about  20  miles  diflant  from  the  coafts  of 
Syria  and  Palefline.  It  is  <  50  miles  long,  and  70  broad,  and  lies  at  almoft 
an  equal  diftance  from  Europe  and  Africa.  It  was  formerly  famous  for 
the  worfliip  of  Venus,  the  Cyprian  goddefs  ;  and,  during  the  time  of  the 
Crufades,  was  a  rich  flourilliing  kingdom,  inhabited  by  ChrilHans.  Its 
wine,  efpecially  that  which  grows  at  the  bottom  of  the  celebrated  Mount 
Olympus,  is  the  nroft  palatable  and  the  richeft  of  all  that  grows  in  the 
Greek  illands.  Nicofia  is  the  capital,  in  the  midtl  of  the  country,  and 
the  fee  of  a  Greek  archbiihop,  indeed,  moil  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
illand  are  Greeks.  Famagufta,  its.ancient  capital,  has  a  good  harbour  ; 
and  the  natural  produce  of  the  illand  is  fo  rich,  that  many  European  na¬ 
tions  find  their  account  in  keeping  confuls  redding  upon  it :  but  the  op- 
prelFion  of  the  Turks  have  depopulated  and  impoverilhed  it  to  fuch  a  fur- 
prifing  degree,  that  the  revenue  they  get  from  it  does  not  exceed  1250I. 
a  year.  The  ifland  produces  great  quantities  of  grapes,  from  which  excel¬ 
lent  wine  is  made  ;  and  alfo  cotton  of  a  very  fine  quality  is  here  cultivated, 
and  oil,  filk,  and  turpentine.  Its  female  inhabitants  do  not  degenerate 
from  their  anceftors  as  devotees  to  Venus ;  and  Paphos,  that  ancient  feat 
of  pleafure  and  corruption,  is  one  of  the  divifions  of  the  illand.  Richard 
I.  king  of  England,  fubdued  Cyprus,  on  account  of  its  king’s  treachery  ; 
and  its  royal  title  was  transferred  to  Guy  Lufignan,  king  of  Jerufalem, 
from  whence  it  palled  to  the  Venetians,  who  ftill  hold  that  empty 
honour. 

The  illands  in  the  Ionian  fea  are,  Sapienza,  Stivali,  Zante,  Cephalonia, 
Santamaura,  Corfu,  Fannu,  and  others  of  fmaller  note,  particularly 
Ifola  del  Compare,  which  would  not  deferve  mention,  had  it  not  been 
the  ancient  Ithaca,  the  birth-place  and  kingdom  of  Ulyiles.  Thefe 
illands  in  general  are  fruitful,  and  belong  to  the  Venetians. 

Zante  has  a  populous  capital  of  the  fame  name,  and  is  a  place  of  con- 
fiderable  trade,  efpecially  in  currants,  grapes,  and  wine.  The  citadel  is 
eredled  on  the  top  of  a  large  hill,  flrong  by  nature,  but  now  little  better 
than  a  heap  of  ruins.  Here  is  a  garrifon  of  500  men,  but  their  chief 
dependence  is  on  their  fleet  and  the  illand  of  Corfu.  The  inhabitants  of 
Zante  are  about  30,000,  moflly  Greeks,  and  friendly  to  flrangers. 
Corfu,  which  is  the  capital  of  that  illand,  and  the  refidence  of  the 
governor-general  over  all  the  other  illands,  is  a  place  of  great  ftrength, 
and  its  circumference  above  four  miles.  The  Venetians  arefaidto  con¬ 
cern  themfelves  very  little  about  the  welfare  or  government  of  thefe 
illands,  fo  that  the  inhabitants,  who  are  generally  ^Greeks,  bear  a  very 
indifferent  character.  Their  number  at  Coifu  is  efiimated  at  50,000,  and 
tfreir  manners  more  feveye  than  at  Zante. 
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AS  Afia  exceeds  Europe  and  Afrc.i  in  the  extent  of  its  territories,  it 
is  at fo  luperior  to  them  in  the  feienity  of  its  air,  the  feitility  of 
jrs  foil,  the  delicioutnels  ot  its  fruits,  the  tragrancy  and  brdfamic  qualities 
of  its  plant  ,  fpices,  and  gums ;  the  falubrity  of  its  drugs;  the  quan¬ 
tity^  variety,  beauty,  and  value  ot  its  gems,  the  liehnefs  of  its  metal.-, 
and  the  finenefs  of  its  lilks  and  cottons.  It  was  in  Alia,  according  to 
the  Sacred  records,  that  the  all-wife  Creator  planted  the  garden  of  Eden, 
in  which  he  formed  thefiiil  man  and  tuft  woman,  from  whom  the  race  of 
mankind  was  to  lpring.  Afia  became  again  the  nurfery  of  the  world 
after  the  deluge,  whence  the  defeendynts  of  Noah  difperfed  their  various 
colonies  into  all  the  other  parts  of  the  globe.  It  was-in  Afia  that  God 
placed  his  once  favourite  people,  the  Hebrews,  whom  he  enlightened  by- 
revelations  delivered  by  the  prophets,  and  to  whom  he  gave  the  Oracies 
of  Truth.  It  was  here  that  the  great  and  merciful  work  of  our  redemp¬ 
tion  was  accomplifhed  by  his  divine  Son  ;  and  it  was  from  hence  that  the 
light  of  his  glorious  Golpel  was  carried  with  amazing  rapidity  into  all 
the  known  nations  by  his  dil'ciples  and  followers.  Here' the  firft  Chriitian 
churches  were  founded,  and  the  Chriitian  faith  miraculoufly  propagated 
and  eherifhed  even  with  the  bl  ;od  of  innumerable  martyrs..  It  was  in  Alia 
th3t  the  firft  edifices  were  reared,  and  the  firft  empires  founded,  while  the 
other  parts  ot  the  globe  were  inhabited  only  by  wild  animals.  On  all 
thefe  accounts,  this  quarter  claims  a  fuperiorify  over  the  reft: ;  but  it  muff 
be  owned,  that  a  great  change  Huh  happened  in  that  part  of  it  called 
Turkey,  which  hath  loft  much  of  its  ancient  fplendor,  and  from  the  mofk 
populous  and  belt  cultivated  fpot  in  Alia,  is  become  a  wild  and  unculti¬ 
vated  defart.  i  he  other  parts  ot  Alia  continue  much  in  their  former 
condition,  the  foil  being  as  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  as  molt  of  the  ip- 
hab’tints  for  their  indolence,  effeminacy,  and  luxury.  This  effeminacy  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  though  in  fonte  meafure 
heightened  by  cuftom  and  education  ;  and  the  fymptoms  of  it  are  more  or 
lefs  vilible,  as  the  fcveral  nations  are  feated  neater  or  farther  from  the 
noith.  Hence  the  Tartars,  who  live  near  the  l'aire  latitudes  with  us,  are 
as  brave,  hardy,  ftrong,  ar.d  vigorous,  as  any  European  nation.  What  is 
wanting  in  the  robulf  frame  of  their  bodies  among  the  Chinefe,  Mogul- 
Indians,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  mod  fouthern  regions,  is  in  a  great 
meafure  made  up  to  them  by  the  vivacity  of  their  minds,  and  ingenuity 
in  various  kinds  of  workmanfbip,  which  our  molt  fkilful  mechanics  hgve 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  imitate. 

This  vaft  extent  «f  territory  was  fucceflively  governed  in  pad  times  bv 
the  Aflyriyns,  the  Medes,  the  Perfians,  and  the  Greeks ;  but  the  immenfe 
regions  ot  India  and  China  were  little  known  to  Alexander,  or  the  con¬ 
querors  of  the  ancient  world.  Upon  the  decline  of  thofe  empires,  grea? 
part  of  Afia  (uomitted  to  the  Roman  arms  ;  and  afterwards,  in  the  middle 
ages,  the  fucceii'ors  of  Mahomet,  or,  as  they  are  ufually  called  Sarar 
cens,  founded  in  Alia,  in  Africa,  and  in  Europe,  a  more  extenfive  em¬ 
pire  than  that  of  Cyrus,  Alexander,  or  even  the  Reman  when  in  its 
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height  of  power.  The  Saracen  greatnefs  ended  in  the  death  of  Tamer¬ 
lane  ;  and  the  'J' urk^,  conqueros  on  every  fide,  took  poflefiion  of  the 
middle  regions  of  Aiia,  which  they  dill  enjoy.  Belides  the  countries 
pofleflld  by  the  Turks  and  Ruffians,  Alia  contains  at  prefint  three  large 
empires,  the  Chinefe,  the  Mogul,  and  the  Peiiian,  upon  which  the  Idler 
kixfgdoms  and  fovereignties  of  Alia  generally  depend.  The  prevailing 
form  of  government  in  this  divilion  of  the  globe  is  abfolute  monarchy. 
If  any  of  them  can  be  fajd  to  enjoy  fume  fliare  of  liberty,  it  is  the  wander¬ 
ing  tribes  as  the  Tartars  and  Arabs.  Many  of  the  Afiatic  nations,  when 
the  Dutch  firft  came  among  them,  could  not  conceive  how  it  was  poffiblc 
for  any  people  to  live  undep  any  other  form  of  government  than  that  of  a 
defpotic  monarchy.  Turkey,  Arabia,  Perfia,  part  of  Tartary,  and  part  of 
India,  prolefs  Mahometanil'm.  The  Perlian  and  Indian  ^Mahometans 
are  of  the  fefl  of  Hali,  and  the  others  of  that  ot  Omar;  but  both 
own  Mahomet  for  their  law-giver,  and  the  Koran  for  their  rule  of 
faith  and  life.  In  the  other  parts  of  Tartary,  India,  China,  Japan,  and 
the  Afiatic  Iflands,  they  are  generally  heathens  aud  idolaters.  Jews  are 
to  be  found  every  where  in  Alia.  Chriflianity,  though  planted  here  with 
wonderful  rapidity  by  the  apoftles  and  primitive  fathers,  l'uffered  an  almoft 
total  eclipfe  by  the  conquefts  of  the  Saracens,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Turks.  Incredible  indeed  have  been  the  hazards,  perils,  and  fufferings  of 
jopifli  miflionaries,  to  propagate  their  dodtrines  in  the  molt  diftant  regi- 
rns,  and  among  the  groflelt  idolaters ;  but  their  labours  have  hitherto 
ailed  of  fuccefs,  owing  in  a  great  mcafure  to  their  own  avarice  and 
:he  avarice  and  profligacy  of  the  Europeans,  who  rel’ort  thither  in  fearch 
if  wealth  and  dominion. 

The  princiipal  languages  fpoken  in  Afia  are  the  modern  Greek,  the 
rurkifli,  the  Ruffian,  the  Tartarian,  the  Perfian,  the  Arabic,  the  Ma- 
ayan,  the  Chinefe,  and  the  Japanefe.  The  European  languages  are  alfo 
‘poken  upon  the  coafts  of  India  and  China. 

The  continent  of  Afia  is  lituated  between  25  and  180  degrees  of  eaft 
ongitude,  and  between  the  equator  and  80  degrees  of  north  latitude.  It 
s  about  4740  miles  in  length,  from  the  Dardanelles  on  the  well,  to  the 
■altera  lliore  of  Tartary  ;  and  about  4380  miles  in  breadth,  from  the  moft 
buthern  part  of  Malacca,  to  the  moll  northern  cape  of  Nova  Zembla. 
it  is  bounded  bv  the  Frozen  ocean  on  the  North  ;  on  the  well  it  is  fepa- 
ated  from  Africa  by  the  Red  Sea,  and  from  Europe  by  the  Levant  or 
VIediterraaean,  the  Archipelago,  the  Hellefponr,  the  fea  of  Marmora, 
he  Bofphorus,  the  Black  Sea,  the  river  Don,  and  a  line  drawn  from  it 
o  the  river  Tobol,  and  from  thence  to  the  river  Oby,  which  falls  into 
he  Frozen  Ocean.  On  the  Eall,  it  is  bounded  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or 
>outh-Sea,  which  feparates  it  from  America;  and  on  the  South  by  the 
ndian  Ocean  ■  fo  that  it  is  almoll  furrounded  by  the  fea.  The  principal 
egions  which  divide  this  country  are  as  follow  : 
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All  the  lflands  of  Afia  (except  Cyprus,  already  defcribed,  m  the  Levant, 
•  belonging  to  the  Turks)  lie  in  the  Pacific  orEaftern  Ocean,  and  the 
Indian  Seas,  of  which  the  principal,  where  the  Europeans  trade  or  have 
lettlements,  are, 
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Amboyna  S  furrounding  1 
Celebes  C  the  Molucca  > 

Gilolo,&c.  j&Bauda  ifles  j 
C  Borneo 

The  Sunda  ifles<  Sumatra 

(  Java,  &c.  Batavia,  Bantam 
The  Andama& Nicobar  iflesjAndaman,  Nicobar 


Amboyna 
Macafl'ar  — 
Gilolo  — 
Borneo,  Caytongee 
Achen,  Bencoolen 


Ceylon  —  —  Candy 

The  Maldives  —  —  Caridon 

Bombay  —  —  Bombay 

The  Kurile  ifles,  and  thofe  in  the  fea  of  Kamfchatka,  lately' 
difcovered  by  th.  Ruffians  —  _  [Ruflla 


Sq. Miles. ’Trade  with  or  belong. 
138,000  Dutch 
Spain 
17,000  \ 
t  1,000  /  Chma 
I33,700  Spain 
[Dutch 
|Dutch 
400  Dutch 
68,40ojDutch 
10,400'Dutch 
228,000’All  nations 
129,000  Englifli  and  Dutch 
38,350  Dutch 

1  All  nations 
27,73°  Dutch 

All  nations 
Englifli 


Georgia  hath  lately  put  itfelf  under  the  protection  of  Ruffia. 
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Miles. 

Length  iooo 
Breadih  800 

Boundaries.]  ’ 


Situation  and  Extent 

Degrees.  Sq.  Miles. 

27  and  46  eaft  Iongitede.  ? 

28  and  45  north  latitude,  f 
OUNDED  bv  the  Black  Sea  and  CircalTia  on 


|  between  j 


520,820 


H  the  North;  by  Perfia,  on  the  Eaft;  by  Arabia 
and  the  Levant  Sea,  on  the  South ;  and  by  the  Archipellago,  the  Hel- 
lelpont,  and  Propontis,  which  feparate  it  from  Europe,  on  the  Welt. 


Divilions. 


The  eaftern 
provinces  are 


Natalia,  or  the 
Leffer  Afia,< 
on  the  Weft. 


Eaft  of  the  Le¬ 
vant  Sea 


Subdivifion9. 

.  EyracaArabic  orChaldea 
.  Diarbec,  orMefopotamia 
.  Curdiftan  or  Aflyria 
.  Turcomania  or  Armenia 
,  Georgia, includingMen- 
greliaand  Imaretta,  and 
part  of  Circaffia 

,  Natolia  proper 

,  Amafta  —  — 

.  Aladulia  —  — 

.  Caramania  — 

fria,  with  Paleftine,  or 
the  HolvLand. 


H 

u 

w 


Chief  Towns 
Baffora  and  Bagdad. 

Dial  bee,  Orfa,&Mouful. 
Nineveh  and  Betlis, 
Erzerum  and  Van. 

Teflis,Amarchia,8tGonie 

Burfa,  Nici, Smyrna,  and 
Ephelus. 

Amafta,  Trapezond,  and 
Sinope. 

Ajazzo  Marat. 

Satalia  and  Teraflo. 
Aleppo,  Anticch,Damaf« 
cus,Ty  re, Sidon, Tripoli, 
Scanderoon,&Jerufalem. 


Mountains.]  Thefe  are  famous  in  facred  as  well  as  profane-writings. 
The  molt  remarkable  are,  Olympus ;  Taurus-  and  Anti-taurus  ;  CaucaLis 
and  Ararat;  Lebanon;  and  Hermon.  .. 

Rivers.]  The  lame  may  be  obferved  of  the_rivcrs,  which  are  the 
Euphrates ;  Tigris  ;  Orontes  ;  Meander ;  Sarabat  ;  Kara  ;  and  Jordan* 
Air  and  climate.]  Though  both  are  delightful  in  the  utmoft  de¬ 
gree,  and  naturally  falubrious  to  the  human  con  ftitution,  yet  fuch  is  the 
equality  with  which  the  Author  of  nature  has  difpenfed  his  benefits,  that 
Turkey,  both  in  Europe  and  Afia,  is  often  vifited  by  the  plague;  a 
frightful  fcourge  of  mankind  wherever  it  taktfs  place,  but  here  doubly  de- 
ftru&ive,  from  the  native  indolence  of-  the  Turks,  and  their  fuperftitious 
belief  in  a  predeftination,  which  prevents  them  from  ufing  the  proper  pre¬ 
cautions  to  defend  themfelves  againft  this  calamity. 

Soil  and  produce.]  As  this,  country  contains  .the  mod  fertile  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Alia,  I  need  fcarcely  inform  the  reader  that  it  produces  all  the 
luxuries  of  life  in  the  utmoft  abundance  notwithftanding  the  indolence 
of  its  owners.  Raw  filk,  corn,  wine,,  oil,  honey,  fruit  of  every  fpeeies, 
coffee,  myrrh,  frankincenfe,  and  odoriferous  plants  and  drug9,  are  natives 
here  alm’oft  without  culture,  which  is  pra&ifed  chiefly  by  Greek  and 
Armenian  -Chriftians.  The  Olives,  citrons,  lemons,  oranges,  figs,  and 
dates,  produced  in  thefe  provinces,  are  highly  rielicious,-  and  in  fuch 
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plenty,  that  they  colt  the  inhabitants  a  me  e  trifle,  and  it  is'  faid,  in  fame 
places  nothing.  Their  afparagus  is  often  as  large  as  a  man’s  leg,  and 
their  grapes  far  exceed  thofe  of  other  countries  in  largenefs.  In '  ihort, 
nature  has  brought  all  her  productions  here  to  the  highelt  perfection. 

Animal  productions  by  i  The  fame  may  be  laid  of  their  animals. 
sea  and  land  yThe  breed  of  the  Turkifh  and  Arabian 

horfes,  the  latter  efpeciallv,  arc  valuable  beyond  any  in  the  world,  and 
have  conliderably  improved  that  of  the  Englifli.  We  know  of  no  quadru- 
peds  that  are  peculiar  to  thefe  countries,  but  they'  contain  all  that  are  ne- 
cefiary  for  the  ufe  of  mankind  Camels  are  here  in  much  requeft,  from 
their  flrengrb,  their  agility,  and,  above  all,  their  moderation  in  eating 
and  drinking,’ Which  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  known  animal. 
Thc.r  manufacture,  known  by  the  name  of  camlets,  was  originally  made 
by  a  mixture  of  camels  hair  and  fi'k,  though  it  is  now  ot ten  made  with 
wool  and  filk.  Their  kids  and  fheep  are  exquifite  eating,  and  are  faid 
to  furpafs,  in  flavour  and  tafie,  tho'e  of  Europe  ;  but  their  own  butchers 
meat,  beef  particularly,  is  not  fo  fine. 

As  to  birds,  they  have  wild  fowl  in  vaft  perfection,  their  oftriches  ate 
well  known  by  their  tallnels,  Iwifti  els  in  running,  and  flupidi’y’.  J  he 
Roman  epicures  prized  no  fifli,  except  lampreys,  mullets,  and  oyfters,  but 
thofe  that  were  found  in  Alia. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  This  country  contains  all  the  metals  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  richelt  kingdoms  and  provinces  of  Europe ;  and 
■its  medicinal  fprings  and  baths  exceed  thofe  of  any  in  the  known 
world. 

Of  the  TURKS  in  EUROPE  and  ASIA. 

Population,  inhabitants,  manners,  7  'Tp HE  population  of 
customs,  and  diversions.  )  Jl  this  great  country 

is  by  no  means  equal  either  to  its  extent  or  ferrilirv,  nor  have  the  belt 
geographers  been  ahie  to  afeertain  it,  becaufe  of  the  uncertainty  of  its 
limits.  It  certainly  is  not  fo  great  as  it  was  before  the  Chrillian  asra,  or 
even  under  the  Roman  emperors  ;  owing  to  various  caufes,  and  above  all 
to  the  tyranny  under  which  the  natives  live,  and  their  polygamy,  which 
is  unboubtedly  an  enemy'  to  population,  as  mayr  be  evinced  from  many 
reafons,  and  particularly  becaufe  the  Greeks  and  Armenians,  among 
whom  it  is  not  piaCtifed,  are  incomparably  more  prolific  than  the 
Turks,  notwithffand  ng  the  rigid  fubjeCtion  in  which  they  arc  kept  by 
the  latter.  The  plague  is  ano’her  caufe  of  depopulation.  The  fur* 
kifh  emperor,  however,  has  more  fubjeCta  than  any  two  European 
princes. 

As  to  the  inhabitants,  they  are  generally'  well-made  and  robuft  men  : 
when  young,  their  complexions  are  fair,  and  their  faces  handfome  ;  their 
hair  and  eyes  are  black  or  dark  brown.  The  warren,  when  young,  are 
commonly  handfome,  but  they  generally  look  old  at  thirty.  In  their  de¬ 
meanour,  the  Turks  are  rather  hypochondriac,  grave,  fedate  and  pal* 
five;  but  when  agitated  by  patfion,  furious,  raging,  ungovernable;  big 
with  diflimulaiion,  jealous,  fufpicious,  and  vindictive  beyond  conception: 
in  matters  of  religion,  tenacious,  luperftitious,  and  morofe.  Though 
the  generality  feem  hardly  capable  of  much  benevolence,  or  even  huma¬ 
nity  with  regard  to  Jews,  Chnftians,  or  any  who  differ  from  them  in 
religious  matters,  yet  they  are  far  from  being  devoid  of  iocivtl  affections 
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for  thofe  of  their  own  religion.  But  interc-ft  is  thsir  fuprtme  good,  and 
when  that  comes  in  competition,  all  ties  of  religion,  confanguinitv,  or 
f.iendlhip,  are  with  the  generality  fpeedily  dilTolved.  The  morals  of  the 
Aliatic  lurks  are  far  preferable  to  thofe  of  the  European.  They  are 
hofpitable  to  Krangers ;  and  the  vices  of  avarice  and  inhumanity  reion 
chiefly  among  their  great  men.  They  are  likewife  laid  to  be  charitable  to 
one  another,  and  punftual  in  their  dealings.  Their  charity  and  public 
fpmt  ns  molt  confpicuous  in  their  building  caravanferas,  or  places  of 
entertainment,  on  roads  that  are  deftitute  of  accommodation,  for  the  re- 
Irefliment  of  poor  pilgrims  or  travellers.  With  the  fame  laudable  view 
they  iearch  out  the  beft  fprings,  and  dig  wells,  which  in  thofe  countries 
are  a  luxury  to  weary  travellers.  The  Turks  fit  crofs-legged  upon  mats, 
not  only  at  their  meals,  but  in  coitipany.  Their  ideas,  except  What  they 
acquire  from  opium,  are  Ample  and  confined,  feldom  reaching  without 
\he  'v'.alls  01  their  own  houfes,  where  they  fit  converfingwith  their  women, 
dunking  coffee,  fmooking  tobacco,  or  chewing  opium.  They  have  little 
cunofity  to  be  informed  of  the  ffate  of  their  own  or  any  other  country. 
It  a  vizir,  bafiiaw,  or  other  officer  is  turned  out,  or  ffrangled,  they  fay 
no  more  on  the  occafion,  than  that  there  will  be  a  new  vizir  or  governor, 

nddem  enquiring  into  the  re;  fon  of  the  difgrace  of  the  former  mmifter _ 

1  hey  are  pertedt  ff rangers  to  wit  and  agreeable  convention.  They 
!  , ;ave  iew  Pnnted  books,  and  feldom  read  any  other  than  the  Koran,  and 
I  the  comments  upon  it.  Nothing  is  negociated  in  Turkey  without  pre- 
1  ler!ls ;  a"d  here  jaltice  may  commonly  be  bought  and  fold. 

The  Turks  dine  about  eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  they  fup  at 
five  in  the  wiriter,  and  fix  in  the  fummer,  and  this  is  their  principal  meal. 
Among  the  great  people,  the  dilhes  are  ferved  up  one  by  one:  but  they 
have  neither  knite  nor  fork,  and  they  are  not  permitted  by  their  religion 
t t0  “ .  &.  or  filver  fpoons.  Their  victuals  are  always  h'igh-feafoned.— 

,  <ice  is  the  common  foods  of  the  lower  fort,  and  fometimes  it  is  boiled  un 
[With  gravy;  but  their  chief  difh  is  pilau,  which  is  mutton  and  fowl 
:  j?°  ,  t0  rags’  and  fhe  rice  being  boiled  quite  dry,  the  foup  is  hio-h-fea- 
1  j  t  and.  P°t*red  upon  it.  They  drink  water,  flierbet,  and  coffee ; 

:  and  the  only  debauch  they  know  is  in  opium,  which  gives  them  fenfations 
r  refembung  thofe  of  intoxication.  Gueffs  of  high  rank  fmetimes  have 
vtneir  beards  perfumed  by  a  female  Have  of  the  family.  They  are  tempe¬ 
rate  and  fober  from  a  principle  of  their  religion,  which  forbids  them  the 
'  /  f  a1"6 ;  though  m  private  many  of  them  indulge  themfelveS  in  the 
K  aS™&lT°rS'  Their  common  fahitation  is  by  an  inclination  of 
.  the  bead,  and  laying  their  right  hand  on  their  breaft.  They  fieep  in 
r  linen  wailcoats  and  drawers,  upon  mattreffes,  and  cover  themfelveS  with 
a  quilt.  Few  or  none  of  the  confiderable  inhabitants  of  this  vaft  empire 
have  any  notion  of  walking  or  riding,  either  for  health  or  diverfion.  The 
,  molt  religious  among  them  find,  however,  fufficient  exercife  when  they 

'  SS  by  Mah?mlrhe  frt<1Uent  a“",i0ns’  pra),m’  ri"s  PreM” 

;r  Their  adive  diverfions  confifi  in  fhooting  at  a  mark,  or  tiltina  it  with 
;darts,  at  which  they  are  very  expert.  Some  of  their  great  men  are  fond  of 
hunting,  and  take  the  field  with  numerous  equipages,  winch  are  joined 
by  their  inferiors ;  but  this  is  often  done  for  political  purdofes,  that  they 
may  know  the  ftrength  of  their  dependents.  Within  doors,  the  chefs  or 
fraught  board  are  their  ufual  amufements;  and  if  they  play  at  chance 
games  they  never  bet  money,  that  being  prohibited  by  the  Koran. 
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Dkess.]  The  men  {have  their  heads,  leaving  a  lock  on  the  crown 
and  wear  their  beards  long.  They  cover  their  heads  with  a  turban,  and 
never  put  it  off  but  when  they  deep.  Their  fliirts  are  without  collar  or 
wriftband,  and  over  them  they  throw  a  long  veft,  which  they  tie  with  a 
fafli,  and  over  the  veil:  they  wear  a  loofe  gown  fomewhat  lliorter.  Their 
"breeches  or  drawers  are  of  a-piece  with  their  {lockings;  and  inftead  of 
{hoes  they  wear  flippers,  which  they  put  off  when  they  enter  a  temple  or 
houfe.  They  buffer  no  Chriftians  or  other  people  to  wear  white  tur- 
v  bans.  The  drefs  of  the  women  differs  little  from  that  of  the  men,  only 
they  wear  ftiffened  caps  upon  their  heads  with  horns  fomething  like  a 
mitre,  and  wear  their  hair  down.  When  the)'-  appear  abroad,  they  arefo 
muffled  up  as  not  to  be  known  by  their  neareft  relation.  Such  of  the 
women  as  are  virtuous  make  no  ufe  of  paint  to  heighten  their  beauty,  or  to 
difguife  their  complexion  ;  but  they  often  tinge  their  hands  and  feet 
with  henna ,  which  gives  them  a  deep  yellow.  The  men  make  ufe  of  the 
fame  expedient  to  coulour  theirbeards. 

Marriages.]  Marriages  in  this  country  are  chiefly  negociated  by  the 
ladies.  When  the  terms  are  agreed  upon,  the  bridegroom  pays  down  a 
fum  of  money,  a  licence  is  taken  out  from  the  cadi,  or  proper  magiffrate, 
and  the  parties  are  married.  The  bargain  is  celebrated,  as  in  other  na¬ 
tions,  with  mirth  and  jollity  ;  and  the  money  is  generally  employed  in 
furnifhing  the  houfe  of  the  young  couple.  They  are  not  allowed  by 
their  law  more  than  four  wives,  but  they  may  have  as  many  concubines 
as  they  can  maintain.  Accordingly,  belides  their  wives,  the  wealthy 
Turks  keep  a  kind  of  feraglio  of  women  ;  but  all  thefe  indulgencies  are 
fome times  infufiicient  to  gratify  their  unnatural  defires. 

Funerals.]  The  burials  of  the  Turks  are  decent.  The  corpfe  is 
attended  by  the  relations,  chanting  paflages  from  the  Koran  ;  and  after 
being  deposited  in  a  mofque  (for  fo  they  call  their  temples),  they  are 
buried  in  a  field  by  the  iman  or  prieft,  who  pronounces  a  funeral  fermon 
at  the  time  of  the  interment.  The  male  relations  exprefs  their  forrow 
by  alms  and  prayers ;  the  women,  by  decking  the  tomb  on  certain  days 
with  flowers  and  green  leaves ;  and  in  mourning  for  a  hufband  they  wear 
a  particular  head-drefs,  and  leave  off  all  finery  for  twelve  months. 

Religion.]  The  eftablilhed  religion  is  that  of  the  Mahometan,  fo 
called  from  Mahomet,  the  author  of  it  :  fome  account  of  whom  the 
reader  will  find  in  the  following  hifiory  of  Arabia,  the  native  country  of 
that  impoftor.  The  Turks  profefs  to  be  of  the  fe<ft  of  Omar;  but  thefe 
are  fplit  into  as  many  fedfaries  as  their  neighbours  the  Chriftians.  There 
is  no  ordination  among  their  clergy  ;  any  perfon  may  be  a  prieft  that 
pleafes  to  take  the  habit,  and  perform  the  fundlions  of  his  order,  and  may 
lay  down  his  office  when  he  pleafes.  Their  chief  prieft,  or  mufti,  feems 
to  have  great  power  in  the  ftate. 

Ecclesiastical  institutions  ?  The  Turkilh  government  having 
of  Christians.  S  formed  thefe  into  part  of  its  finan¬ 

ces,  they  are  tolerated  where  they  are  moft  profitable ;  but  the  hardfhips 
impofed  upon  the  Greek  church  are  fuch,  as  muft  always  clifpofe  that 
people  to  favour  any  revolution  of  government.  Conftantinople,  Jerufa- 
lem,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  are  patriarchate?  ;  and  their  heads  are 
indulged,  according  as  they  pay  for  their  privilege,  with  a  civil  as  well  as 
an  ecclefiaftical  authority  over  their  votaries.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of 
the  Neftorian  and  Armenian  patriarchs;  and  every  great  city  th.i  .  an  pay 
for  the  privilege,  has  its  archbifltop  cr  biftiop.  All  male  Cl, rift r  ns  - 
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pay  alfo  a  capitation  tax  from  feventeen  years  old  to  fixty,  according  to 
their  ftations. 

Language.]  The  radical  languages  of  this  empire  are  the  Scla- 
vonian,  which  feems  to  have  been  the  mother-tongue  of  the  ancient 
Turks;  the  Greek  modernized,  but  fliil  bearing  a  relation  to  the  old 

language  ;  the  Arabic  and  the  Syriac,  a  dialed!:  of  which  is  ftill  fpoken. _ 

A  fpecimen  0f  the  modern  Greek  follows  in  their  Paternofter. 

Pater  bemas ,  opios  ifo  ees  tos  ouranous  :  bagio  Jlhito  to  onoma  fou  :  na  erti 
he  lajilia  fou  :  to  thrlema  fou  na  genet  ez  itznn  en  te  ges  os  is  ton  ouranon  :  to 
’stfomi  bemas  doze  bemas  femoren  :  bee  Ji  cborafe  bemos  ta  crimata  bemon  itzoncy 
\es  bemas  Jicborafomen  ekinous  opou  :  mas  adikounkee  men  terncs  hemais  is  to 
I nrafmo ,  alia j'fon  bemas  apo  to  kaxo.  Amen, 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  The  Turks,  till  of  late,  profefTed  a 
overeign  contempt  for  our  learning.  Greece,  which  was  the  native 
:ountry  of  genius,  arts  and  fciences,  produces  at  prefent,  befides  Turks, 
mmerous  bands  of  Chriftian  bifhops,  priefts,  and  monks,  who  in  general 
ire  as  ignorant  as  the  Turks  themfelves,  and  are  divided  into  various 
ibfurd  fedts  of  what  they  call  Chrifcianity.  The  education  of  the  Turks 
eldom  extend  farther  than  reading  the  Turkifh  language  and  the 
Coran,  and  writing  a  common  letter.  Some  of  them  underftand  aftro- 
lomy,  fo  far  as  to  calculate  the  time  of  an  eclipfe  ;  but  the  number 
if  thefe  being  very  fmall,  they  are  looked  upon  as  extraordinary  per- 
bns. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,  7  Thefe  are  fo  various,  that  they 
natural  and  artificial.  )  have  furnifhed  matter  for  many 
oluminous  publications,  and  others  are  appearing  every  day.  Thefe 
ountries  contain  all  that  was  rich  and  magnificent  in  architedlure  and 
:ulpture;  and  neither  the  barbarity  of  the  Turks,  Dor  the  depredations 
hey  have  fuffered  from  the  Europeans,  feem  to  have  diminifhed  their 
umber.  They  are  more  or  lefs  perfedl,  according  to  the  air,  foil,  or 
limate,  in  which  they  ftand,  and  all  of  them  bear  deplorable  marks  of 
egledl.  Many  of  the  fineft  temples  are  converted  into  Turkifh  mofques, 
r  Greek  churches,  and  are  more  disfigured  than  thofe  which  remain  in 
uins.  Amidft  f'uch  a  plenitude  of  curiofities,  all  that  can  be  done  here 
;  to  feledl  fome  of  the  mofl  ftriking  ;  and  I  fhali  begin  with  Balbec  and 
’almyra,  which  form  the  pride  of  all  antiquity. 

Balbec  is  fituated  on  a  riling  plain,  between  Tripoli  in  Syria  and  Da- 
lafcus,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Libanus,  and  is  the  Heliopolis  of  Cmlo 
yria.  Its  remains  of  antiquity  difplay,  according  to  the  beft  judges,  the 
oldefl  plan  that  ever  was  attempted  in  architecture.  The  portico  of  the 
miple  of  Heliopolis  is  inexpreflibly  fuperb,  though  disfigured  by  two 
"urkifli  towers.  The  hexagonal  court  behind  it  is  now  known  only  by 
le  magnificence  of  its  ruins.  The  walls  were  adorned  with  Corinthian 
ilaflers  and  ftatutes,  and  it  opens  into  a  quadrangular  court  of  the  lame 
ifte  and  grandeur.  The  great  temple  to  which  this  leads  is  now  fo 
uined,  that  it  is  known  only  by  an  entablature,  fupported  by  nine  lofty 
alumns,  each  confifting  of  three  pieces  joined  together,  bv  iron  pins, 
'ithout  cement.  Some  of  thofe  pins  are  a  foot  long,  and  a  foot  in 
iameter  ;  and  the  fordid  Turks  are  daily  at  work  to  deftroy  tire  columns, 

:  ir  the  fake  of  the  iron.  A  fmall  temple  is  flill  Handing,  with  apedeffal 
•f  eight  columns  in  front,  and  fifteen  in  flank,  and  every  where  richly 
rnamented  with  figures  in  alto  relief,  expreffing  the  heads  of  gods, 
cross,  aad  emperors,  and  part  of  the  ancient  mythology,  To  the  weft 
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of  this  temple  is  another,  of  a  circular  form,  of  the  Corinthian  and 
Ionic  order,  but  disfigured  with  Turkifh  mofques  and  houfes'.  The  other 
parts  of  this  ancient  city  are  proportionally  beautiful  and  ftupendous. 

Various  have  been  the  conjeftures  concerning  the  founders  of  thefe 
immenfe  buildings.  The  inhabitants  of  Ada  afcribe  them  to  Solomon, 
but  fome  make  them  fo  moderate  as  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Perhaps 
they  are  of  different  aeras;  and  though  that  prince  and  his  fucceffors 
may  have  rebuilt  fome  part  of  them,  yet  tire  boldnefs  of  their  architecture, 
the  beauty  of  their  ornaments-,  and  the  ftupendous  execution  of  the 
whole,  feems  to  fix- their  foundation  to  ar  period  before  the  Chriftian  aera, 
but  without  mounting  to  the  ancient- times  of  the  Jews  or  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians,  who  probably  knew  little  of  the  Greek  ftyle  of  building  and  orna¬ 
menting.  Ealbec  is  at  prefent  a  little  city,  encompaffed  with  a  wall. — 
The  inhabitants,  who  are  about  5 coo  in  number,  chiefly  Greek,  live 
in  or  near  the  circular  temple  in  houfes  built  out  of  the  ancient  ruins. — 
A  free-ftone  quarry  in  the  neighbourhood,  furnifhed  the  ftones  for  the 
bodv  of  the  temple  ;  and  one  of  the  ftones  not  quite  detached  from  the 
bottom  of  the  quarry,  is  70  feet  long,  14.  broad,-  and  14  feet  five  inche: 
deep,  and  reduced  to  our  meafure  is  1135  tonS;  A  coarfe  white  marble 
quarry,  at  a  greater  diftance,  furnifhed  the  ornamental  parts. 

Palmyra,  or,  as  it  was  called  by  the  ancients,  Tadmor  in  the  Defert, 
is  fttuated  in  the  wilds  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  about  33  deg.  N.  lat.  and  20c 
miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Aleppo.  It  is  approached  through  a  narrow 
plain,  lined  as  it  were  with  the  remains  of  antiquity  ;  and,  opening  al 
at  once,  the  eye  is  prefented  with  the  moft  ftriking  objects  that  are  to  be 
found  in  the  world.  The  temple  of  the  fun  lies  in  ruins;  but  the  accef 
to  it  is  through  a  vaft  number  of  beautiful' Corinthian  columns  of  white 
marble,  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  which  can  only  be  known  by  the 
plates  cf  it,  which  have  been  drawn  and  publifhed  by  Mr.  Wood,  who, 
with  his  friends,  paid  it  a  vifit  fome  years  ago,  purpofeiy  to  preferve 
fome  remembrance  of  fuch  a  curiofttyv  As  thofe  drawings,  or  copies  from 
them,  are  new  common,  we  muft  refer  the  reader  to  them,  efpeciall) 
as  he  can  form  no  very  adequate  ideas  of  the  ruins  from  a  printed  rel2t" 
tion.  Superb  arches,  amazing  columns,  a  colonade  extending  4000  feel 
in  length,  terminated  by  a  noble  maul'oleum,  temples,  fine  porticos 
periftyles,  inlercoluminations,  and  entablatures,  all  of  them  in  thehighefl 
ftyle,  and  finilhed  with  the  moft  beautful  materials,  appear  on  all  hands, 
but  fo  difperfed  and  disjointed,  that  it  is  impoflible  from  them  to  form  ar 
idea  of  the  whole  when  perfeit.  Thefe  ftriking  ruins  are  contrafted  bj 
the  miferable  huts  of  the  wild  Arabs,  who  reiide  in  or  near  them. 

Nothing  but  ocular  proof  could  convince  any  man,  that  fo  fuperb  1 
city,  formerly  10' miles  in  circumference,  could  exift  in  the  midft  o: 
what  are  now  trails  of  barren  uninhabitable  fand.  Nothing  however  i 
more  certain,  than  that  Palmyra  was  formerly  the  capital  of  a  great  king 
dom  ;  that  it  was  the  pride  as  well  as  the  emporium  of  the  eaftern  world 
and  that  its  merchants  dealt  with  the  Romans,  and  the  weftern  nations 
for  the  merchandizes  and  luxuries'  of  India  and  Arabia.  Its  prefen 
altered  fituation,  therefore,  Can  be  accounted  for  only  by  natural  caufes 
which  have  turned  the  moft  fertile  trails  into  barren  deferts.  Th 
Aflatics  think  that  Palmyra,  as  well  as'Balbcc,  owes  its  original  to  Solo 
mon  ;  and  in  this  they  receive  fome  countenance  from  facred  hiftory.  Ii 
prolane  hiftory  it  is  not  mentioned  before  the  time  of  Marc  Anthony 
and  its  moft  liiperb  buildings  are  thought  to- be  of  the  lower  empire,  abou 
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he  time  of  Gallienus :  Odenathus,  the  laft  king  of  Palmyra,  was  highly 
:arefTed  by  that  emperor,  and  even  declared  Auguftus.  His  widow  Ze- 
iobia  reigned  in  great  glory  for  fome  time,  and  Longinus,  the  celebiated 
ritic,  was  her  fecretary.  Not  being  able  to  brook  the  Roman  tyranny, 
he  declared  war  againft  the  emperor  Aurelian,  who  took  her  prifoner, 
ed  her  in  triumph  to  Rome,  and  butchered  her  principal  nobility,  and 
imong  others  the  excellent  Longinus.  He  afterwards  deftroyed  her  city, 
ind  maffacred  its  inhabitants,  but  expended  large  funis  out  of  Zenobia  s 
reafures  in  repairing  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  the  majeftic  ruins  of  which 
save  been  mentioned.  This  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  is  but  a  very 
ame  account  of  that  celebrated  city  ;  nor  do  any  of  the  Palmyrene  in- 
"criptions  reach  above  the  Chriftian  aera,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt 
hat  the  city  itfelf  is  of  much  higher  antiquity.  The  emperor  Juftinian 
made  fome  efforts  to  reftore  it  to  its  ancient  fplendor,  but  without  effect, 
or  it  dwindled  by  degrees  to  its  prefent  wretched  ftate.  It  has  been  ob¬ 
served  very  juftly,  that  its  architecture,  and  the  proportion  of  its  columns, 
ire  by  no  means  equal  in  purity  to  thofe  of  Balbec, 

Nothing  can  be  more  futile  that  the  boaffed  antiquities  fliewn  by  the 
Greek  and  Armenian  priefts  in  and  near  Jerufalem,  which  is  well  known 
:o  have  been  fo  often  razed  to  the  ground  and  rebuilt  a-new,  that  no 
.cene  of  our  Saviour’s  life  and  bufferings  can  be  afcertained ;  and  yet 
:hofe  eccle'fiaftios  fubfift  by  their  forgeries,  and  pretending  to  guide  tra¬ 
vellers  to  every  fpot  mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New  Teftament.  They 
ire,  it  is  true,  under  fevete  contributions  to  the  Turks,  but  the  trade  ftill 
goes  on,  though  much  diminifoed  in  its  profits.  The  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  as  it  is  called,  faid  to  be  built  by  Helena,  mother  to  Con- 
ftantine  the  Great,  is  ftill  ftanding,  and  of  tolerable  good  architecture  ; 
out  its  different  divifions,  andthedifpofitionsmaderound.it,  are  chiefly 
calculated  to  fupport  the  forgeries  of  its  keepers.  Other  churches,  built 
oy  the  fame  lady  are  found  in  Paleftine  ;  but  the  country  is  fo  altered 
[in  its  appearance  and  qualities,  that  it  is  one  of  the  molt  defpicable  of 
any  in  Afia,  and  it  is  in  vain  for  a  modern  traveller  to  attempt  to  trace 
,n  it  any  veftiges  of  the  kingdom  of  David  and  Solomon.  But  let  a  fer¬ 
ule  country  be  under  the  frowns  of  heaven,  and  abandoned  to  tyranny 
and  wild  Arabs,  it  will  in  time  become  a  defert.  Thus  oppreflion  foon 
phinned  the  delicious  plains  of  Italy,  and  the  noted  countries  of  Greece 
jand  Alia  the  Lefs,  once  the  glory  of  the  world,  are  now  nearly  deftitute 
of  learning,  arts,  and  people. 

Mecca  and  Medina  are  curiofities  only  through  the  fuperftition  of  time 
Mahometans.  Their  buildings  are  mean  when  compared  to  European 
houfes  or  churches :  and  even  the  temple  of  Mecca,  in  point  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  makes  but  a  forry  appearance,  though  ereCted  on  the  f  ot  where 
the  great  prophet  is  faid.to  have  been  born.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the 
mofque  at  Medina,  where  that  impoftor  was  buried  ;  fo  that  the  vaft  fums 
fpent  yearly  by  Mahometan  pilgrims,  in  vifiting  thole  places,  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  converted  to  temporal  ufes.  I  lhall  not  amufe  the  reader  with 
any  accounts  of  the  fpot  which  is  faid  to  have  formed  Paradife,  and  to' 
have  been  ntuated  under  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  where  there 
are  fome  traCts  which  undoubtedly  deferve  that  name.  The  different 
ruins,  fome  of  them  inexpreffibly  magnificent,  that  are  to  be  found  in 
thofe  immenfe  regions,  cannot  be  appropriated  with  any  certainly  to 
their  original  founders  ;  fo  gre^t  is  the  ignorance  in  which  they  have 
been  buried  for  thefe  ‘thoufand  years  part.  It  is  indeed  eafy  to  pro- 
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notmce  whether  the  ftve  of  their  buildings  be  Greek,  Roman,  or  Sara¬ 
cen  ;  but  all  other  information  muft  come  from  their  infer, iptions. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Smyrna  (now  called  Ifmir)  contains  many  va¬ 
luable  antiquities.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Aleppo,  and  a  number  of 
other  places  celebrated  in  antiquity,  and  now  known  only  by  geographi¬ 
cal  obfervations.  The  feat  of  Old  Troy  cannot  be  diftinguifhed  by  the 
final  left  veftige,  and  is  only  known  by  its  being  oppofite  to  the  ifie  of 
Tenedos,  and  the  name  of  a  brook  which  the  poets  magnified  into  a 
wonderful  liver.  A  temple  of  marble,  built  in  honour  of  Auguftus  Ccefar, 
at  Milafio  in  Caria,  and  a  few  ftrudtures  of  the  fame  kind  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  are  among  the  antiquities  that  are  ftill  entire.  Three  thea¬ 
tres  of  white  marble  and  a  noble  circus  near  Laodicea,  now  Latichea, 
have  buffered  very  little  from  time  or  barbarifm ;  and  fome  travellers 
think  they  difeern  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Diana,  near 
Ephefus, 

Chief  cities,  mosques,  1  Thefe  are  very  numerous,  and  at  the 
and  other,  buildings,  (fame  time  very  infignificant,  becaufe  they 
have  little  or  no  trade,  and  are  greatly  decayed  from  their  ancient  gran¬ 
deur.  Scanderoon  Hands  upon  the  fite  of  Old  Alexandria,  but  it  is  now 
almoft  depopulated.  Superb  remains  of  antiquity  are  found  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  Aleppo,  however,  preferves  a  refpeftable  rank  among  the 
citieS  of  the  Afiatic  Turkey.  It  is  ftill  the  capital  of  Syria,  and  is  fupe- 
rior  in  its  buildings  and  conveniences  to  moft  of  the  Turkifh  cities.  Its 
houfes,  as  ufual  in  the  Eaft,  confift  of  a  large  court,  with  a  dead  wall 
to  the  ftreer,  an  arcade  or  piazza  running  round  it,  paved  with  marble, 
and  an  elegant  fountain  of  the  fame  in  the  midde.  Aleppo  and  its 
fuburbs  are  feven  miles  in  compafs,  Handing  on  eight  fmall  hills,  on  the 
higheft  of  which  the  citadel  or  caftle  is  eredted,  but  of  no  great  ftrength. 
An  old  wall  and  a  broad  ditch,  now  in  many  places  turned  into  gardens, 
furrounded  the  city,  which  contains  235,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  30,000 
are  Chrillians,  and  5000  are  Jews.  It  is  furnifhed  with  moll  of  the  con¬ 
veniences  of  life  excepting  good  water,  within  the  walls,  and  even  that 
is  fupplied  by  an  aqueduct,  diftant  about  four  miles,  faid  to  have  been 
eiedtedby  the  emprefs  Helena.  The  ftreets  are  narrow  but  well  paved 
with  large  fquare  ftones,  and  are  kept  very  clean.  Their  gardens  are 
pleafant,  being  laid  out  in  vineyards,  olive,  fig,  and  piftachio-trees;  but 
the  country  round  is  rough  and  barren.  Foreign  merchants  are  numerous 
here,  and  tranfadf  their  bufinefs  in  caravanferas,  or  large  fquare  build¬ 
ings  containing  their  warehouses,  lodging-rooms,  and  compting -houfes. 
This  city  abounds  in  neat,  and  fome  of  them  magnificent  mofques, 
public  bagnios,  which  are  very  refrelhing,  and  bazars  or  market-places, 
which  are  formed  into  long,  narrow,  arched  or  covered  ftreets,  with 
little  fhops,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Eaft.  Their  coffee  is  excellent,  and 
confidered  by  the  Turks  as  a  high  luxury;  and  their  fweetmeats  and 
fruits  are  delicious.  European  merchants  live  here  in  greater  fplendor 
and  fafety  than  in  any  other  city  of  the  Turkifh  empire,  which  is  owing  i 
to  particular  capitulations  with  the  Porte.  Coaches  or  carriages  are  not 
ufed  here,  but  perfons  of  quality  ride  on  horfeback  with  a  number  of  I 
fervants  before  them,  according  to  their  rank.  The  Englifh,  French, 
and  Dutch,  have  confuls,  who  are  much  refpedted,  and  appear  abroad,  I 
the  Englifh  efpecially,  with  marks  of  diftindtion. 

The  heat  of  the  country  makes  it  convenient  for  the  inhabitants  to 
fleep  in  the  open  air,  here,  over  all  Arabia,  and  many  other  parts  of  the 
*  Eaft, ; 
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Eaft,  for  which  reafon  their  houfes  are  fiat  at  the  top.  This  practice 
"accounts  for  the  early  acquaintance  thofe  nations  had  with  agronomy, 
and  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  explains  lome  parts  of  the 
‘holy  fcripture.  As  the  Turks  are  very  uniform  in  their  way  of  living, 
this  account  of  Aleppo  may  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  other  Turkifh 
cities. 

Bagdad,  built  upon  the  Tigris,  not  far  it  is  fdppofed  from  the  fite 
‘of  ancient  Babylon,  is  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Chaldea,  and  was  the 
‘metropolis  of  the  caliphate,  under  the  Saracens,  in  the  twelfth  century.— 
This  city  retains  but  few  marks  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  an  irregular  fquare,  and  rudely  fortified,  but  the  conveniency  of  its 
'fituation  renders  it  one  of  the  feats  of  the  Turkifh  government,  and  it 
has  ftill  a  eonfiderable  trade,  being  annually  vifited  by  the  Smyrna, 
Aleppo,  and  weftern  caravans.  The  houfes  of  Bagdad  are  generally 
large,  built  of  brick  and  cement,  and  arched  over  to  admit  the  freer  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  air:  many  of  their  windows  are  made  of  elegant  Venetian 
glafs,  anil  the  ceilings  ornamented  with  chequered  work.  Moft  of  the 
houfes  have  alfo  a  court -yard  before  them,  in  the  middle  of  which  is 
la  fmall  plantation  of  orange  trees.  The  number  of  houfes  is  computed 
at  80,00:,  each  of  which  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Bafhaw,  which 
is  calculated  to  produce  300,0001.  fterling.  Their  bazars,  in  which  their 
tradefmen  have  their  (hops,  are  tolerably  handfome,  large,  and  extenfive, 

filled  withfhops  of  all  kinds  of  merchandife,  to  the  number  of  12,000 _ 

Thefe  were  eredted  by  the  Perfians,  when  they  were  in  poffefiion  of  the 
place,  as  were  alfo  their  bagnios  and  almoft  every  thing  here  worthy  the 
|  notice  of  a  traveller.  In  this  city  are  five  mofques,  two  of  which  are 
'well built,  and  have  handfome  domes,  covered  with  varnifhed  tiles  of  fe- 
'veral  colours.  Two  chapels  are  permitted  for  thofe  of  the  Romifh  and 
Greek  perfuafions.  On  the  north-weft  corner  of  the  city  ftands  the  qaftle, 
which  is  of  white  ftone,  and  commands  the  river,  confifting  of  curtins, 
and  baftions,  on  which  fome  large  cannon  are  mounted, with  two  mortars 
in  each  baftion,  but  in  the  year  1779,  they  were  fo  honey-combed 
and  bad,  as  to  be  fuppofed  not  to  fupport  one  firing.  Below  the  caftle, 
-by  the  water-fide,  is  the  palace  of  the  Turkifh  governor  ;  and  there  are 
feveral  fummer-houfes  on  the  river,  which  make  a  fine  appearance.  The 
Arabians,  who  inhabited  this  city  under  the  caliphs,  were  remarkable  for 
tire  purity  and  elegance  of  their  dialed!. 

Ancient  Aflyria  is  now  called  the  Turkifh  Curdiftan,  though  part  of  it 
is  fubjedt  to  the  Perfians.  The  capital  is  Curdiftan,  the  ancient  £\Tineveh 
being  now  a  heap  of  ruins.  Curdiftan  is  faid  to  be  for  the  moft  part 

cut  out  of  a  mountain,  and  is  the  refidenee  of  a  viceroy,  or  beglerbeg _ 

Orfa,  formerly  Edefia,  is  the  capital  of  the  fine  province  of  Mefopotamia. 
It  is  now  a  mean  place,  and  chiefly  fupported  by  a  manufadture  of  Turkey 
leather.  Mouful  is  alfo  in  the  fame  province,  a  large  place  fituated  on  the 
weft  (bore  of  the  Tigris,  oppofite  where  Nineveh  formerly  flood. 

Georgia,  or  Gurgiftan,  now  no  longer  fubject  to  the  Turks,  is  chiefiv 
peopled  by  Chriftians,  a  brave,  warlike  race  of  men.  Their  capital, 
Teflis,  is  a  handfome  city,  and  makes  a  fine  appearance,  its  inhabitants 
being  about  30,00  ,  it  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  by  the  fide  of 
the  river  Kur,  and  is  furrounded  by  ftrong  walls,  except  on  the  fide  of 
the  river.  It  has  a  large  fortrefs  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain, 
which  is  a  place  of  refuge  for  criminals  and  debtors,  and  the  garrifon 
confifts  of  native  Perfians.  There  are  fourteen  churches  in  Teflis,  fix  of 
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which  belong  to  the  Georgians  and  the  reft  to  the  Armenians :  the 
Mahometans  who  are  here  have  no  mofques.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city  are  many  pleafant  houfes,  and  fine  gardens.  The  Georgians 
jn  general  are  by  fome  travellers  laid  to  be  the  handfomeft  people  in  the 
world;  and  Tome  think  that  they  early  received  the  practice  of  inocula¬ 
tion  for  the  fmall-pox.  They  make  no  fcruple  of  felling  and  drinking 
wines  in  their  capital  and  other  towns ;  and  their  valour  has  procured 
them  many  diftinguifning  liberties  and  privileges.  Lately  they  have 
formed  an  alliance  with  Ruffia,  and  claimed  its  protedbion. 

The  ancient  cities  of  Damafcus,  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  frill  retain  part  of 
their  former  trade.  Damafcus  is  called  Sham,  and  the  approach  to  it  by 
the  river  is  inexpreffibly  beautiful.  It  contains  a  fine  mofque,  which 
was  formerly  a  Chriftian  church.  It  ftill  is  famous  for  its  fteel  work, 
fuch  as  fword-blades,  knives,  and  the  like  ;  the  excellent  temper  of  which 
is  faid  to  be  owing  to  a  quality  in  the  water.  The  inhabitants  manufac¬ 
ture  alfo  thofe  beautiful  filks  called  Damafk,  from  their  city,  and  carry 
on  a  confrderable  traffic  in  raw  and  worked  filks,  rofe-water,  extra  died 
from  the  famous  damafk  rotes,  fruits,  and  wine.  The .  neighbourhood 
of  this  city  is  ftill  beautiful,  efpecially  to  the  Turks,  who  delight  in  ver¬ 
dure  and  gardens,  Sidon,  now  Said,  which  likewife  lies  within  the 
ancient  Phoenicia,  has  ftill  fome  trade,  ,and  a  tolerable  harbour.  Tyre, 
now  called  ,Sur,  about  20  miles  diftant  from  Sidon,  fo  famous  formerly 
for  its  rich  dye,  is  now  inhabited  by  fcarcely  any  but  a  few  miferable 
fiftiermen,  who  live  in  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  There  are 
ftrcng  walls  on  the  land  fide  of  ftone,  eighteen  feet  high,  and  feven  broad. 
The  ^circumference  of  the  place  is  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half,  and 
Chrifti'ans  and  Mahometans  make  up  the  number  cf  about  500.  Some 
of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Tyre  are  ftill  viftble. 

Natolia,  or  Afia  Minor,  comprehending  the  ancient  provinces  of  Lydia, 
Pamphylia,  Pifidia,  Lycaonia,  Cilicia,  Cappadocia,  and  Pontus,  or 
Amafia  ;  all  of  them  territories  celebrated  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  hif- 
tory,  are  now,  through  the  Turkifh  indolence  and  tyranny,  either  forfa- 
ken,  or  a  theatre  of  ruins.  The  fites  of  ancient  cities  are  ftill  difcernible ; 
and  fo  luxurious  is  nature  in 'thofe  countries,  that  in  many  places  fine 
triumphs  over  her  forlorn  condition.  The  felfjfhiTurks  cultivate  no  more 
land  than  maintains  themfelves ;  and  their  gardens  and  fummer-houfes 
fill  up  the  circuit  of  their  moft  fiourifhing  cities.  The  moft  judicious  tra¬ 
vellers,  upon  an  extenfive  furvey  of  thofe  countries,  fully  vindicate  aft 
that  has  been  faid  by  facred  and  profane  winters  of  their  beauty,  ftrength," 
fertility,  and  population.  Even  Paleftine  and  judea,  the  moft  defpicable 
'at  prefent  of  all  thofe  countries,  lie  buried  within  the  luxuries  of  their 
own  foil.  The.T urks  feem  particularly  fond  of  reprefenting  it  in  the  moft 
clreadfftl  colours,  and  have  formed  a  thoufand  falfehoods  concerning  it, 
which  being  artfully  propagated  by  fome  among  ourfelves,  have  imppfed, 
upon  weak  Chriftians*, 

Whether 


'  *  The  late  reverend  Dr.  ■Shaw,  profeffor  of  Greek  at  Oxford,  who  feems  to  have 
examined  that  country  which  an  uncommon  degree  of  accuracy,  and  was  qualified  by 
the  foundeft  philofophy  to  make  the  mult  juft  obfervations,  fays,  that  were  the  Holy 
Land  as  well  cultivated  as  in  former  times,  it  would  be  more  fertile  than  the  very 
bell  parts  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  beeaufc  the  foil  is  generally  much  richer,  and,  eveiy 
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Whether  thofe  countries  of  Afia  could  ever  be  reftored  to  their  ancient 
grandeur*;  trade,  and  population,  may  be  a  queftion  with  feme  ;•  but  I 
apprehend  that  it  would  now  be  impoflible  (let  the  Turkilh.  government 
be  ever  fo  beneficent)  to  divert  commerce  (without  which  all  attempts 
of  that  kind  mu  ft  be  feeble)  from  its  European  channel.  There  can, 
however,  be  no  queftion,  that  a  government  let's  brutal  and  bigoted  than 
that  of  the  Turks,  might  make  the  natives  a  powerful  as  well  as  a  happy 
people  within  themftives.  The  misfortune  is,  that  the  Greeks,  Arme¬ 
nians,  and  other  fetfts  of  Chriftians  there,  partake  but  too  much  of  the 
Turkilh  ftupidity.  Though  they  are  not  buffered  to  wear  white  turbans, 
or  to  ride  on  horfeback,  and  are  fubjeft  to  a  thoufand  indignities  and 
miferies,  and  are  even,  in  many  places,  far  more  numerous  than  their 
oppreffors,  yet  fo  abjett  is  their  fpirit,  that  they  make  no  efforts  for 
their  own  deliverance,  and  they  are  contented  under  all  their  mortifica¬ 
tions.  If  they  are  lels  indolent  than  their  oppreffors,  it  is  becaufe  they 
muft  otherwife  ftarve  ;  and  they  dare  not  enjoy  even  the  property  they 
acquire,  left  it  fhould  be  difeovered  to  their  tyrants,  who  would  confider 
it  as  their  own. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  Thefe  objects  are  little  attended 
to  in  the  Turkilh  dominions.  The  nature  of  their  government  de- 
ftroys  that  happy  fecurity  which  is  the  mother  of  arts,  indufrry,  and 
commerce,  and  fuch  is  the  debafement  of  the  human  mind  when  borne 
dovyn  by  tyranny  and  oppreflion,  that  all  the  great  advantages-  of  com¬ 
merce,  which  nature  has  as  it  were  thrown  under  the  feet  of  the  inhabitants 
by  their  fituation,  are  here  totally  negiefted.  The  advantage's  of  Tyre, 
Sidon,  Alexandria,  and  all  thofe  countries  which  carried  on  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  ancient  world,  are  overlooked.  They  command  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  Red  bea,  which  opens  a  communication  to  the  fouthern 
ocean,  and  prefents  them  with  all  the  riches  of  the  Indies.  Whoever 
looks  on  a  map  of  Turkey,  muft  admire  the  fituation  of  their  capital  upon 
a  narrow  ftrait  that  feparates  Europe  from  Afia,  and  comunicates  on  the 
fouth  with  the  Mediterranean  fea,  thereby  opening  a  pafiage  to  all  the 
Europern  nations  as  well  as  the  coaft  of  Africa.  The  fame  ftrait  commu¬ 
nicating  northwards  with  the  Black  Sea,  opens  a  paflage  by  means  of  the 
Danube  and  other  great  rivers,  into  the  interior  parts  of  Germany,  Poland, 
and  Ruftia. 

In  this  extenfive  empire,  where  all  the  commodities  neceffary  for  the 
largeft  plan  of  induftry  and  commerce  are  produced,  the  Turks  content 
themfelves  with  manuf:i<5turing  cottons,  carpets,  leather,  and  foap.  The 
moft  valuable  of  their  commodities,  fuch  as  filk,  a  variety  of  drugs,  and 
dying  fluffs,  they  generally  export  withou  giving  them  much  additional 
value  Irom  their  own  labour.  The  internal  commerce  of  the  empire  i$ 
extremely  fmall,  and  managed  entirely  by  Jews  and  Atmenians.  In  their 


thing  confidered,  yields  larger  crops.  Therefore  the  barrennefs,  fays  he,  of  which 
tome  authors  complain,  does  not  proceed  from  the  natural  unfruitfulnefs  of  the  coun¬ 
cry,  but  from  the  want  of  inhabitants,  the  indolence  which  prevails  among  the  few 
who  poffefs  it,  and  the  perpetual  difeords  and  depredations  of  the  petty  princes 
who  ftiare  this  fine  country.  Indeed  the  inhabitants  can  have  but  little  inclination  to 
cultivate  the  earth.  “  In  Paleftine,  fays  Mr.  Wood,  we  have  often  feen  the  hufbandr 
man  fowing,  accompanied  by  an  armed  friend,  to  prevent  his  being  robbed  of  the 
feed,”  And,  after  all,  whoever  lows,  is  uncertain  whether  he  fhall  ever  reap  the 
Jtaryeft, 

traffic 
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traffic  with  Europe,  the  Turks  are  altogether  paffive.  The  Engliilt, 
French,  Dutch,  and  other  Europeans,  refort  hither  with  their  commo¬ 
dities,  and  bring  back  thofe  of  Turkey  in  the  fame  bottoms.  _  They  {el- 
dona  attempt  any  diftant  voyages,  and  are  poffefTed  of  only  a  few  coafting 
veffels  in  the  Afiatic  Turkey  ;  their  chief  royal  navy  lying  on  the  fide  of 
Europe.  The  inattention  o"f  the  !  urks  to  objects  of  commerce  is  perhaps 
the  beft  fecurity  to  their  government.  The  balance  of  power  eftablifhcd 
among  the  princes  of  Europe,  and  their  jealoufies  of  one  another,  fecure 
to  the* infidels -the  pofleffion  of  countries,  which  in  the  hands  of  the  Ruf¬ 
fians,  or  any  arfive  ftate,  might  endanger  the  commerce  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  efpecially  their  trade  with  India. 

Constitution  and  government.!  The  Turkifh  government  is 
commonly  exhibited  as  a  picture  of  all  that  is  {hocking  and  unnatural  in 
arbitrary  power.  But  from  lhe  late  accounts  of  fir  James  Porter,  who 
refided  at  the  Porte  in  quality  of  ambaflador  from  his  Britannic  majefty, 
it  appears  that  the  rigours  of  that  defpotic  government  are  confiderably 
moderated  by  the  power  of  religion.  For  though  in  this  empire  there  is 
no  hereditary  fucceffion  to  property,  the  rights  of  individuals  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  fixed  and  fecure,  by  being  annexed  to  the  church,  which  is  done 
at  an  inconfiderable  expence.  Even  Jews  and  Chriftians  may  in  this 
manner  fecure  the  enjoyment  of  their  lands  to  the  lateff  pofterity  ;  and  fo 
facred  and  inviolate  has  this  law  been  held,  that  there  is  no  inftance  of 
an  attempt  on  the  fide  of  the  prince  to  trefpafs  or  reverfe  it.  Neither  does 
the  obfervance  of  this  inftitution  altogether  depend  on  the  fuperftition  of 
the  fultan  ;  he  knows  that  any  attempt  to  violate  it  would  {hake  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  his  throne,  which  is  foleiv  fupported  by  the  laws  of  religion.— 
Were  he  to  trefpafs  thefe  laws,  he  becomes  an  infidel,  and  ceafes  to  be  the 
lawful  fovereign.  The  fame  obfervation  extends  to  all  the  rules  laid  down 
in  the  Koran,  which  were  defigned  by  IMahomet  both  as  a  political  code 
and  as  a  religious  fyftem.  The  laws  there  enacted  having  all  the  force  of 
religious  prejudices  to  fupport  them,  are  inviolate;  and  by  them  the 
civil  rights  of  the  Mahometans  are  regulated.  Even  the  comments  on  this 
book,  which  explain  the  law  where  it  is  obicure,  or  extend  and  complete 
what  Mahomet  had  left  imperfeft,  are  conceived  to  be  of  equal  validity 
with  the  fir  ft  inftitutions  of  the  prophet  ;  and  no  member  of  the  focietv, 
however  powerful,  can  tranfgrefs  them  without  cenfure,  or  vioiate  them 
without  (.unifhment. 

The  Afiatic  Turks,  or  rather  fubjefts  of  the  Turkifh  empire,  who  hold 
thd  poflenions  bv  a  kind  of  military  tenure,  on  condition  of  their  ferv- 
ing  in  the  field  with  a  particular  number  of  men,  think  themfelves,  while 
they  perform  that  agreement,  almoft  independent  of  his  majefty,  who  fel- 
dom  calls  for  the  head  or  eftate  of  a  Subject,  wrho  is  not  an  immediate 
fervant  of  the  court.  The  mod  unhappy  fuNefts  of  the  Turkiftt  govern¬ 
ment,  are  thofe  who  approach  the  higheft  dignities  of  ftate,  and  whofe 
fortunes  are  conftantiy  expofed  tc  fudden  alterations,  and  depend  on  the 
breath  of  their  mafter.  There  is  a  gradation  of  great  officers  in  Turkey, 
of  whom  the  vizir,  or  prime  minifter;  the  chiaya,  fecond  in  power  to 
the  vizir;  the  reis  effendi,  or  fecretary  of  ftate  ;  and  the  aga  of  the  jani¬ 
zaries,  are  the  moll  conftderable.  i  hefe,  as  well  as  the.  mufti,  or  high 
prieft,  the  bafhaws,  or  governors  of  provinces,  the  civil  judges,  and 
many  others,  are  commonly  railed,  by  their  application  and  alfiduity, 
from”  the-  meantft  ftations  in  life,  and  are  often  the  children  of  1  aitar  or 
Cnriftian  naves  taken  in  war.  Tutored  in  the  fchool  of  adverfitv,  and 
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arriving  at  pre-eminence  through  a  thoufand  difficulties  and  dangers,  thefe 
men  are  generally  as  didinguiffied  for  abilities  as  deficient  in  virtue.  They 
poffeffed  all  the  diffimulation,  intrigue,  and  corruption  which  often  accom¬ 
panies  ambition  in  a  humble  rank  ;  and  they  have  a  farther  realon  for' 
plundering  the  people,  becaufe  they  are  uncertain  how  long  they  may 
poflefs  the  dignities  to  which  they  are  arrived.  Fne  adminidration  of 
judice,  therefore,  is  extremely  corrupt  over  the  whole  empire;  but  this 
proceeds  from  the  manners  of  the  judges  ;  and  not  from  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  which  are  founded  upon  very  equitable  principles. 

Revenues.]  The  riches  drawn  from  the  various  provinces  of  this 
empire  mud  be  immenfe.  The  revenues  arife  from  the  cudoms,  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  taxes  which  fall  chiefly  on  the  Chriftians,  and  other  fubjedts  not 
of  the  Mahometan  religion.  The  rich  pay  a  capitation  tax  of  30  (hil¬ 
lings,  a  year ;  tradefmen  1 1;  (hillings,  and  common  labourers  6  (hillings 
and  ten-pence  halfpenny.  Another  branch  of  the  revenue  arifes  from  the 
annual  tribute  paid  by  the  Tartars,  and  other  nations  bordering  upon  Tur¬ 
key,  but  governed  bv  their  own  princes  and  laws.  All  thefe,  however, 
are  trifling,  when  compared  with  the  vaft  fums  extorted  from  the  gover¬ 
nors  of  provinces,  and  officers  of  (late,  under  the  name  of  prejents. 
Thefe  harpies,  to  indemnify  themfelves  as  we  have  already  obferved,  exer- 
cife  every  fpecies  of  oppreffion  that  their  avarice  can  fugged,  till,  becom- 
1  ing  wealthy  from  the  vitals  of  the  countries  and  people  they  are  fent  to 
govern,  their  riches  frequently  give  rife  to  a  pretended  fuf  icion  of  difloy- 
alty  or  mifcondufl,  and  the  whole  fortune  of  the  offender  devolves  to  the 
crown.  The  devoted  vidtim  is  feldom  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
;  offence,  or  the  names  of  his  accufers;  but,  without  giving  him  the  lead 
‘  opportunity  of  making  a  defence,  the  officer  is  di (patched,  with  an  impe- 
’  rial  decree,  to  take  off  his  head.  The  unhappy  baffa  receives  it  with  the 
1  highed  refpedt,  putting  it  on  his  head,  and  after  he  has  read  it,  fays, 
“  Tie  will  of  God  and  the  emperor  be  done,"  or  fome  fuch  expreffion,  tedify- 
'  ing  his  entire  refignation  to  the  will  of  his  prince.  Then  he  takes  the 
fiiken  cord,  which  the  officer  has  ready  in  his  bofom,  and  having  tied  it 
;  about  his  own  neck,  and  (aid  a  (hort  prayer,  the  officer’s  fervants  throw 
'  him  On  the  floor,  and,  drawing  the  cord  drait,  foon  difpatch  him,  after 
which  his  head  is  cut  off  and  carried  to  the  court. 
r  Forces.]  The  militia  of  the  Turkilh  empire  is  of  two  forts  ;  the  fird 
.  have  certain  lands  appointed  for  their  maintainance,  and  the  other,  is  paid 
out  of  the  treafurv.  Thofe  that  have  certain  land.,,  amount  to  about 
'368,000  troopers,  effective  men.  Befides  thefe  there  are  alfo  certain 
'  auxiliary  forces  raifed  by  the  tributary  countries  of  this  empire ;  as  the 
'  Tartars,  Walachians,  Moldavians,  and  till  of  late,  the  Georgians,  who 
•  are  commanded  by  their  refpective  princes.  The  Khan  of  the  Crim  Tar¬ 
tars,  before  his  country  was  fubjedted  to  Ruffia,  was  obliged  to  fur- 
5  ni(h  ioc, 000  men,  and  to  ferve  in.perfon,  when  the  grand -lignior  took  the 
5  field.  In  every  war,  befides  the  above  forces,  there  are  great  numbers 
of  volunteers,  who  live  af  their  own  charge,  in  expectation  of  fucceeding 
the  officers.  Thefe  adventurers  do  not  only  promife  themfelves  an  edate 
if  they  furvive,  but  are  taught,  that  if  they  die  in  war  ageind  the  Chri(- 
tians,  thev  (hail  go  immediately  to  Paradife.  The  forces  which  receive 
their  pay  from  the  treafurv,  are  called  the  fpahis,  or  horfe-guards,  and  are 
in  number  about  12,000’;  and  the  Januaries,  or  foot  guards,  who  are 
edeemed  the  bed  foldiers  in  the  Turkilh  armies,  and  on  them  they  prin- 
cipally  depend  in  an  engagement.  Thefe  amount  to  about  23,000  men, 

who 
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who  are  quartered  in  and  near  Conftantinople.  They  frequently  grow 
jnutinous,  and  have  proceeded  fo  far  fometimes  as  to  ckpofe  the  fiiltan. 
"They  are  educated  in  the  feraglio,  and  trained  up  to  the  exercife  of  arms 
•from  their  infancy;  and  there  are  no  lefs  than  100,000  foot-foldiers, 
Scattered  over  every  province  of  the  empire,  who  procure  themfelves  to 
be  registered  in  this  bod}7,  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  janizaries,  which  are 
very  great,  being  fubject  to  no  jurifdi£iion>but  that  of  their  aga,  or  chief 
commander. 

Arms  and  titles.]  The  emperor’s  titles  are  fwelled  with  all 
the  pomp  of  eaftern  magnificence.  His  is  -fly led  .by  his  fubjects,  the  Sba > 
dow  of  Go,/,  c  God  on  e  irtb,  brother  to  the  Sun  and  Moon ,  Bfpofrr  of  oil 
earthly  Crown; ,  eSV.  The  grand  fignior’s  arms  are,, vert,  a  crefcent  ar¬ 
dent,  crefted  with  a  turban,  charged  with  three  black  plumes  of  heron’s 
quills,  with  this  motto,  Bonce  to  tun:  impleat  orient. 

Court  and. seraglio.]  Great  care  is  taken  .in  the  education  of  the 
youth  who  are  defigned  for  the  ftate,  the  army,  or  the  navy  ;  but  they1 
are  i’cldom  preferred  till  about  40  years  of  age,  and  they  rife  by  their  me* 
rit.  They  are  generally  the  children  of  Chriffian  parents,  either  taken 
:n  war,  purchafed,  or  prefents  from  the  viceroys  and  governors  of  diflsnt 
provinces,  the  moll  beautiful,  well-made,  and  fprig'ntly  children  that  can 
be  met  with,  and  are  always  reviewed  and  approved  of  by  the  grand-fig- 
nior,  before  they  are  fent  to  the  colleges  or  feminarits,  where  they  are 
educated  for  employments,  according  to  their  genius  or  abilities. 

The  ladies  of  the  feraglio  are  a  collection  of  beautiful  young  women, 
chiefly  fent  as  prefents  from  the  provinces  and  Greek  iflands,  mod  of 
them  the  children  of  Chriftian  parents.  The  brave  prince  Heraclius, 
hath  for  fome  years  pafl:  abolifhed  the  infamous  tribute  of  children  of  both 
■Texes,  which  Georgia  formerly  paid  every  year  to  the  Porte.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  women  in  the  harem  depends  on  the  tafie  of  the  reigning  mo¬ 
narch.  Sultan  Selim  had  200c.  Achmet  had  but  ;cc,  and  the  prefent 
ful ran  hath  nearly  t6  o.  On  their  admiffion  they  are  committed  to  the 
■rare  of  old  ladies,  taught  to  few  and  embroider,  mufic,  dancing,  and 
other  accpmplifhments,  and  furniflied  with  the  richefl  cloaths  and  orna¬ 
ments.  They  ali  ileep  in  leparate  beds,  and  between  every  fifth  there  is 
a  preceptrefs.  Their  chief  governefs  is  called  Kaion  Kinja,  or  governefs 
of  the  noble  young  ladies.  There  is  not  one  fervant  among  them,  for 
they  are  obliged  to  wait  upon  one  another  by  rotation;  the  laft  that  is  en¬ 
tered  ferves  her  who  preceded  her.  and  herfelf.  Thefe  ladies  are  fcarcely 
ever  Differed  to  go  abroad,  excep*  when  the  grand  flgnior  removes  from 
■one  place  to  another,  when  a  troop  of  black  eunuchs  conveys  them  to  the 
boats,  which  are  inclofed  with  lattices  and  linen  curtains  ;  and  when  they 
go  by  land  they  are  put  into  clofe  chariots,  and  fignals  are  made  at  certain 
diffances  to  give  notice  that  none  approach  the  roads  through  which  they 
march.  Among  tire  emperor’s  attendants  are  a  number  of  mutes,  who 
act  and  converfe  by  fig  ns  with  great  quicknefs,  and  fome  dwarfs  who  are 
exhibited  for  the  diverlion  of  his  majefty. 

Origin  and  progress  or  the  Turks.]  It  has  been  the  fate  of 
the  more  'Southern  and  fertile  parts  of  Afla,  at  different  periods  to  be 
conquered  by  that  warlike  and  hardy  race  of  men,  who  inhabit  the  vaft 
country  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Scythia,  and  among  the 
moderns  by  that  of  Tartary.  One  tribe  of  thefe  people,  called  Turks  or 
Turcomans,  which  name  fignifles  wanderer;,  extended  its  conqueft  un¬ 
der  various  leader1-  and  during  feverri  centuries,  from  the  fliore  of  the 
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Cafpian  to  the  ftraits  of  the  Dardanelles.  Eeing  long  refident  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  body-guards,  about  the  courts  of  the  Saracens,  they  embraced 
the  doctrines  of  Mahomet,  and  a£ted  for  a  long  time  as  mercenaries  in  the 
armies  of  contending  princes.  Their  chief  refidence  was  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Mount  Caucafus,  from  whence  they  removed  to  Armenia 
Major,  and  after  being  employed  as  mercenaries  by  the  fultans  of  Perfia, 
they  feized  that  kingdom,  about  the  year  1037,  and  fpread  their  ravages 
over  all  the  neighbouring  countries.  Bound  by  their  religion  to  make 
converts  to-  Mahometanifm,  they  never  were  without  a  pretence  for  in¬ 
vading  and  ravaging  the  dominions  of  the  Greek  emperors,  and  were 
fometimes  commanded  by  very  able  generals.  Upon  the  declenfion  of  the 
caliphate  or  empire  of  the  Saracens,  they  made  themfelves  matters  of  Pa- 
leftine  ;  and  the  vifiting  the  holy  city  of  Jerufalem  being  then  part  of 
file  Chrittian  exercifes,.in  which  they  had  been  tolerated  by  the  Saracens, 
the  Turks  laid  the  European  pilgrims  under  fuch  heavy  contributions, 
and  exercifed  fuch  horrible  cruelties  upon  the  Chrittian  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  as  gave  rife  to  the  famous  Crufade  which  we  have  mentioned 
more  fully  in  the  Introduction. 

It  unfortunately  happened,  that  the  Greek  emperors  were  generally 
more  jealous  of  the  progrefs  of  the  Chrifiians  than  the  Turks ;  and 
though  after  oceans  of  blood  were  fpilt,  a  Chrittian  kingdom  was  erect¬ 
ed  at  Jerufalem  under  Godfrey  of  Boulogne, neither  he  nor  his  fuccefiors 
'(frere  pottetted  of  any  real  power  for  maintaining  it.  The  Turks,  about 
the  year  1299,  had  extended  their  dominions  on  every  fide,  and  pottefled 
themfelves,  under  Othman,  of  fome  of  the  fineft  provinces  in  Alia,  of 
Nice,  and  Prufa  in  Bythnia,  which  Othman  made  his  capital,  and,  as 
it  were,  firft  embodied  them  into  a  nation  ;  hence  they  took  the  name  of 
Othmans  from  that  leader  ;  the  appellation  of  Turks,  as  it  fignifies  in  the 
■original,  wanderers  or  banilhed  men,  being  confidered  by  them  as  a  term- 
of  reproach.  Othman  is  to  be  ftyled  the  founder  of  the  Turkifh  empire, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  a  race  of  the  moft  warlike  princes  that  are  mentioned 
in  hiftory.  About  the  year  1357,  they  patted  the  Heliefpont,  and  got  a 
‘footing  in  Europe,  and  Amurath  fettled  the  feat  of  his  empire  at  Adri-, 
anople,  which  he  took  in  the  year  136a :  under  him  the  order  of  Janiza¬ 
ries  was  ettabliflied.  Such  were  their  ccmquefts,  that  Bajazet  I.  after  con¬ 
quering  Bulgaria,  and  defeating  the  Greek  emperor  Sigittnund,  laid  fiege 
to  Gonftantinope,  in  hopes  of  fubjecfing  all  the  Greek  empire.  His 
greatnefs  and  infolence  provoked  Tamerlane,  a  Tartarian  prince,  who  was 
juft  then  returned  from  his  eaffern  conqutft,  to  declare  war  againft  him. 
•A  deciiive  battle  was  fought  between  thofe  rival  conquerors,  in  Natolia, 
‘in  the  plain  where  Pompey  defeated  Mithridates,  when  Bajazet’s  army 
was  icut  in  pieces,  and  he  himfelf  taken  prifoner,  and  ttiut  up  in  an  iron 
£  cage  where  he  ended  his  life. 

The  fuccefiors  of  Tamerlane,  by  declaring  war  againft  one  another,  left 
the  Turks  more  powerful  than  ever;  and  though  their  career  was  checked 
5  by  the  valour  of  the  Venetians,  Hungarians,  and  the  famous  Ssanderbeg, 
a  prince  of  Epirus,  they  gradually  reduced  the  dominions  of  the  Greek 
emperors  and  after  a  long  fiege,  Mahomet  II.  took  Conftantinople  in 
1453.  Thus,  after  an  existence  of  ten  centuries,  from  its  firft  commence¬ 
ment  under  Conftantine  the  Great,  ended  the  Greek  empire  ;  an  event 
which  had  been  long  forefeen,  and  vvsls  owing  to  many  caufes :  the  chief 
was  the  total  degeneracy  of  the  Greek  emperors  themfelves,  their  courts, 
and  families;  and  the  dill  ike  their  fuojeits  had  to  the  popes,  and  the  weftern 
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church,  one  of  their  patriarchs  declaring  publicly  to  a  Romifh  legate, 
“  that  he  would  rather  fee  a  turban  than  the  pope’s  tiara  upon  the  great 
altar  cf  Conftantinop'e.”  But  as  the  Turks,  when  they  extended  their 
conquefts,  did  not  exterminate,  but  reduced  the  nations  to  fubjedlion,  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  Greeks  Hill  cxift,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Conftantinople  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  where,  though 
under  gfievious  opprelfions,  they  profefs  Chrilfianity  under  their  own 
patriarchs  of  Conilantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerufalem : 
and  the  Armenians  have  three  patriarchs,  who  are  ric.her  than 
thofe  of  the  Greek  church,  on  account  of  their  people  being  richer  and 
more  converfant  in  trade.  It  is  laid  that  the  modern  Greeks,  though 
pining  under  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  the  Turkilh  government.  Hill  preferve 
fomewhat  of  the  exterior  appearance,  though  nothing  of  the  internal  prin¬ 
ciples  which  diflinguiflied  their  anceflors. 

The  conquefl  of  Confiantinople  was  followed  by  the  fubmiffion  of  all 
Greece;  and  from  this  time  the  Turks  have  teen  looked  upon  as  an  Eu¬ 
ropean  power. 

Mahomet  died  in  1481,  and  was  fucceded  by  Bajazet  II.  who  carried  on 
war  againfl  the  Hungarians  and  Venetians,  as  well  as  the  PerHans  and 
Egyptians.  Bajazet  falling  ill  of  the  gout,  became  indolent,  was 
haralfed  by  family  differences,  and  at  laff,  by  order  of  his  fecond  fon, 
Selim,  he  was  poifoned  by  a  Jew  phyfidan.  Selim,  afterwards  ordered  his 
eldeff  brother,  Achmet  to  be  ffrangled,  with  many  other  princes  of  the 
Othman  race.  He  defeated  the  c'erfians  and  the  prince  of  Mount  Taurus  ; 
but  being  unable  to  penetrate  into  Perlia,  he  turned  his  arms  againft 
Egypt,  which,  after  many  bloody  battles,  he  annexed  to  his  own  domi¬ 
nions,  in  the  year  1517,  as  he  did  Aleppo,  Antioch,  Tripoli,  Damafcus, 
G  ;za,  and  many  other  towns. 

He  was  fucceeded,  in  1520,  by  his  fon,  Soliman  the  Magnificent ;  who 
taking  advantage  of  the  differences  that  prevailed  among  the  Chriflian 
powers,  took  Rhodes,  and  drove  the  knights  from  that  ifiand  to  Malta, 
which  was  given  them  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  The  reign  of  Soli¬ 
man,  after  this  was  a  continual  war  with  the  ChriHian  powers,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  fuccefsful,  both  by  fea  and  land.  He  took  Buda  the  metropolis 
of  Hungary,  at  that  time,  and  Belgrade,  and  carried  off  near  200,000 
captives,  A.  D.  1 526,  and  two  years  afterwards  advanced  into  Auffria  and 
befieged  Vienna,  but  retired  on  the  approach  of  Charles  V.  He  mifcar- 
ried  alfo  in  an  attempt  he  made  to  take  the  ifie  of  Malta.  This  Soliman 
is>4ooked  upon  as  the  greateff  prince  that  ever  filled  the  throne  of  Oth¬ 
man. 

He  was  fucceeded,  in  1 5 C6  by  his  fon  Selim  II.  In  his  reign  the 
Turkilh  marine  received  an  irrecoverable  blow  from  the  Chrifiians,  in  the 
battle  of  Lepanto.  This  defeat  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  Turkilh 
power,  had  the  blow  been  purfued  by  the  Chriflians,  efpecially  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  Selim,  however,  took  Cyprus  from  the  Venetians,  and  Tunis  in 
Africa  from  the  Moors.  He  was  fucceeded,  in  1579,  by  his  fon  Amu- 
rath  III.  who  forced  the  PerHans  to  cede  Tauris,  Tellis,  and  many  other 
cities  to  the  Turks.  He  likewife  took  the  important  fortrefs  of  llaab,  in 
Hungary  ;  and  in  1593,  he  was  fucceeded  by  Mahomet  III.  The  me¬ 
mory  of  this  prince  is  difiinguifhed  by  his  ordering  nineteen  of  his  bro¬ 
thers  to  be  flrangled,  aud  ten  of  his  father’s  concubines,  who  were  fup- 
pofed.  to  be  pregnant,  jto  be  thrown  into  the  fea.  He  was  often  unfue- 
cefsful  in  his  wars  with  the  Chrifiians,  and  died  of  the  plague  in  1604. 

Though 
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Though  his  fuccrflor  Achmet:  was  beaten  by  the  Perfians,  yet  he  forced 
he  Auftrians  to  a  treatv  in  1606,  and  to  confent  that  he  fhould  keep  what 
he  was  pofleffied  of  in  Hungary.  Ofman,  a  prince  of  great  fpirit,  but  no 
more  than  fixteen  years  of  age,  being  unfuccefsful  againft  the  Poles,  was 
put  to  death  by  the  janizaries,  whole  powers  he  intended  to  have  reduced. 
Mofad  IV.  fucceeded,  in  1621,  and  took  Bagdad  from  the  Perfians.  His 
brother,  Ibrahim,  fucceeded  him  in  1640;  a  worthlefs,  inactive  piince, 
and  ffrahgled  bv  the  janizaries  in  1648.  His  fuccelTor  Mahomet  IV. 
was  excellently  well  ferved  bv  his  grand  vizir,  Cuperh.  He  took  Candia 
from  the  Venetians,  after  it  had  been  befieged  for  thirty  years.  This  con- 
queft  co ft  the  Venetians,  and  their  allies  80, coo  men,  and  the  Turks,  it 
is  Paid,  1  80,000.  A  bloody  war  fucceeded  between  the  Imperialifts  and 
Hie  Turks,  in  which  the  'latter  were  fuccefsful,  that  they  laid  fiege  to 
Vienna,  but  were  forced  (as  has  been  already  mentioned)  to  raife  it  with 
great  lofs,  bv  John  Sobiefki,  king  of  Poland,  and  other  Chriftian  gene¬ 
rals.  Mahomet  was,  in  1687,  Unit  up  in  prifon  by  his  fubjefts,  and  fuc- 
:eeded  by  his  brother,  Soliman  II. 

J  The  Turks  continued  unfuccefsful  in  their  wars  during  this  reign,  and 
fhat  of  his  brother  and  fuccefior,  Achmet  IT.  but  Muftapha  II.  who 
nounted  the  throne  in  1694,  headed  his  armies  in  perfon,  and  arter  fome 
>rilk  campaigns,  he  was  defeated  by  prince  Eugene  ;  and  the  peace  of 
barlowitz,  between  the  Imperialifts'and  Turks,  was  concluded  in  1699. 
soon  after  Muftapha  was  clepofed,  his  mufti  was  beheaded,  and  his  bro¬ 
iler,  Achmet  III.  mounted  the  throne.  He  was  the  prince  who  gave  find¬ 
er,  ’at  Bender,  to  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  ;  and  ended  a  war  with  the 
luffians,  by  a  peace  concluded  at  Truth.  When  the  Ruffian  army 
Aas  furrounded  without  hope  of  efcape,  the  Czaiina  inclined  the 
rand-vizir  to  the  peace,  by  a  prefent  of  all  the  money,  plate  and  jewels 
"hat  were  in  her  army,  but  the  Ruffians  delivered  up  to  the  Turks,  Afoph, 
taminieck,  and  Taiganrog,  and  agreed  to  evacuate  Poland.  He  had  after- 
Vards  a  war  with  the  Venetians,  which  alarmed  all.  the  Chrifiian  powers. 
The  fcene  of  aftion  was  mandated  to  Hungary,  where  the  Imperial  ge- 
eral,  prince  Eugene,  gave  fo  nianv  repeated  defeats  to  the  inficiels,  ttiat 
hey  weie  forced  to  conclude  a  disgraceful  peace,  at  1  aOarowitz,  17  18. 
Vn  unfortunate  war  with  the  Perfians,  under  Kouli  Khan,  fucceeding, 
he  populace  demanded  the  heads  of  the  vizir,  the  chief  admiial,  and  fe- 
retarv,  which  were  accordingly  (truck  off;  but  the  lultan  alfo  was  depof- 
:d,  and  Mahomet  V.  advanced'to  the  throne.  He  was  unfuccefsful  in  Ins 
Vars  with  Kouli  Khan,  and  at  laft  obliged  to  recognife  that  ufurper  & 
ing  of  Perfia.  He  was,  after  that,  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Imperialifts 
nd  Ruffians;  againft  the  former  he  was  \ iftorious ;  but  the  fucceffes  of 
he  latter,  which  threatened  Conftantinople  itfelf,  forced  him  to  agree  to 
'  haftv  treatv  with  the  emperor,  and  after  that  another  with  tfe  Ruffians, 
rhich  was  greatly  to  his  advantage.  Mahomet  died  in  1754. 

:  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother,  Ofman  III.  who  died  in  1757,  and 
ras  fucceeded  by  his  brother,  Muftapha  III.  who  died  on  the  21ft  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  1-74,  whilft  engaged  in  an  unfuccefsful  war  with  the  Ruffians,  of 
rhich  fome  account  has  been  already  given  in  the  hiftory  of  that  country, 
n  the  courfe  of  this  war  a  considerable  Ruffian  fleet  was  fitted  out,  which 
et  fail  from  the  Baltic,  with  a  view  of  ffiaking  the  remote  parts  of  the 
Archipelago.  This  fleet  having  arrived  at  Minorca  departed  from  thence 
n  the  beginning  of  February  17-0,  and  fliaped  its  courfe  f  r  the  Morea. 
fount  Orlow,  bavin?  debarked  fuch  land  forces  as  he  had  with  him  at 
f  0  .Maina, 
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Maina,  which  lies  a  little  to  the  weft  ward  of  cape  Metapan,  and  about  ^ 
miles  to  the  fouth  weft  of  Mifitra,  the  ancient  Sparta  ;  the  Mainotes,  th“( 
defcendants  cf  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  who  ftill  poffefftd  the  country  o 
their  anceftors  under  fubjedtion  of  the  grand  ftgnior,  immediately  flew  t< 
their  arms  in  every  quarter,  and  joined  the  Ruffians  by  thoufands,  fron 
their  averfion  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks.  The  other  Greeks  immedi 
ately  followed  their  example,  or  rather  only  waited  to  hear  of  the  arriva 
of  the  Ruffians,  to  do  what  they  had  long  intended  x  and  the  whole  Mo 
rea  feemed  every  where  iij  motion.  The  open  country  was  quickly  over 
run,  and  Mifitra,  Arcadia,  and  feveral  other  places,  as  fpeedtly  taken 
while  the  Ruffian  fliips,  that  had  been  feparated,  or  that  put  into  Italy 
arrived  fucceffivelv,  and  landed  their  men  in  different  quarters,  when 
every  fmall  detachment  foon  fwelled  to  a  little  army,  and  the  Turks  wen 
every  where  attacked  or  intercepted.  In  the  mean  time  the  Greeks  gav- 
the  utmoft  loofe  to  their  revenge,  and  every  where  flaughtered  the  Turk, 
without  mercy  ;  and  the  rage  and  fury  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  tin 
continent  were  feized,  extended  itfelf  to  the  iflands,  where  alfo  the  Turk 
were  maffacred  in  great  numbers.  They  were  indeed  unable  to  make 
head  againft  the  Ruffians  and  Greeks  in  the  field  ;  their  only  protedtior 
was  found  within  the  fortreffes.  The  maleccntents  had  fo  much  in 
creafed  fince  the  firft  debarkation  of  the  Ruffians,  that  they  invefted  Na¬ 
poli  de  Romania,  Corinth,  and  the  caftle  of  Patras,  with  feveral  othei 
places  of  note.  But  vvhilft  they  were  employed  in  thefe  er.terprizes, 
an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  men,  compofed  chiefly  of  Albanians  and  Epi¬ 
rotes,  entered  the  Morea,  commanded  by  Serafkier,  Bafha  of  Bofma, 
This  Turkifh  general  recovered  all  the  northern  part  of  the  peninfula^  as 
foon  as  he  appeared  in  it :  and  all  the  Greeks  that  were  found  in  arms,  os 
out  of  the  villages,  were  inftanlly  put  to  death.  The  Ruffians  were  now 
driven  back  to  their  fliips  ;  but  about  the  fame  time  another  Ruffian  fquad- 
ron,  commanded  by  admiral  Elphinftone,  arrived  from  England  to  rein- 
force  count  Orlow’s  armament.  The  Turkifh  fleet  alfo  appeared,  and  an 
obftinate  engagement  was  fought  in  the  channel  of  Scio,  which  divides 
that  ifland  from  Natolia,  or  the  letter  Afia.  The  Turkifh  fleet  was  con- 
fiderably  fuperior  in  force,  confifting  of  fifteen  fliips  of  the  line,  from 
fixty  to  ninety  guns,  befides  a  number  of  chebeques  and  gallies,  amount¬ 
ing  in  the  whole  to  near  thirty  fail ;  the  Ruffians  had  only  ten  fliips  of  the 
line,  and  five  frigates.  Some  of  the  fhips  engaged  with  great  refolution, 
while  others  on  both  Aides  found  various  caufes  for  not  approaching  fuf- 
ficientlv  near.  But  Spiritof,  a  Ruffian  admiral,  encountered  the  captain 
pacha,  in  the  Sultana  of  ninety  guns,  yard-arm  and  yard-arm  ;  jiiey  both 
fought  with  the  greateft  fury,  and  at  length  run  fo  clofe,  that  they  locked 
themfelves  together  with  grappling-irons  and  other  tackling.  In  this 
Situation,  the  Ruffians,  by  throwing  hand-granades  from  the  tops,  fet  thd 
Turkifh  (hip  on  fire,  and  as  they  could  not  now  be  difentangled,  both  fliips) 
were  in  a  little  time  equally  in  flames.  Thus  dreadfully  circumftanced, 
without  a  poffibility  of  fuccour,  they  both  at  length  blew  up  with  a  mofl 
terrible  exploflon.  The  commanders  and  principal  officers  on  both  flies] 
were  moftLy  faved  ;  but  the  ciews  were  almoft  totally  loft.  The  dreadful 
fate  of  thefe  fliips,  as  well  as  the  danger  to  thofe  that  were  near  them,  pro-1 
duced  a  kind  of  paufe  on  both  flues  ;  after  which  the  action  was  renewed ,j 
and  continued  till  night,  without  any  material  advantages  on  either  fide.j 
When  it  became  dark,  the  Turkifh  fleet  cut  their  cables  and  run  into  aj 
bay  on  the  coaft  of  Natolia:  the  Ruffians  furrounded  them  thus  clofel'jij 
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9mt  llP>  and  in  the  night  fome  fire-fhips  were  fuccefsfully  conveyed 
among  the  Turkifh  fleet,  by  the  intrepid  behaviour  of  lieutenant  Dug- 
dale,  an  iinglifliman  in  the  lluflian  ftrvice,  who,  though  abandoned  by 
his  crew,  himfelf  directed  the  operations  of  the  fire-lhips.  The  fire  took 
place  fo  effe£tuc|lly,  that  in  five  hours  the  whole  fleet,  except  one  man  of 
war  and  a  few  gallies  that  were  towed  off  by  the  Ruffians,  were  totally  de¬ 
coyed  ;  after  which  they  entered  the  harbour,  and  bombarded  and" can¬ 
nonaded  the  town,  and  a  caftle  that  prote&ed  it,  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that 
a  {hot  having  blown  up  the  powder  magazine  in  the  latter,  both  were 'redu¬ 
ced  to  a  heap  of  rubbifli.  Thus  was  there  fcarcelv  a  veftige  left  at  nine 
o’clock,  of  a  town,  a  caffle,  and  a  fine  fleet,  which  had  been  all  in  exig¬ 
ence  at  one  the  fame  morning. 

Some  of  the  principal  military  tranfaaions  by  land,  in  the  war  between 
Ruffia  and  Turkey,  having  l-een  already  noticed  in  our  account  of  th 
lOrmei  empii  e,  we  {hall  here  only  add,  that  after  a  moll  unfortunate  wa 
an  the  fide  of  the  T.  inks,  peace  was  at  length  concluded  between  them  ana 
die  Ruffians,  on  the  2 ill  of  July,  1774-,  a  ^evv  months  after  the  acceffion 
af  the  late  grand-ugnior,  Achmet  IV.  The  late  emperor,  Muftapha 
ill.  left  a  ton,  then  only  in  his  i-,th  year  :  but  as  he  was  too  young  to 
manage  the  reigns  of  government  in  the  then  critical  fituation  of  the 
Turkifh  affairs,  Muftapha  appointed  his  brother  the  late  emperor'  to 
ucceed  him  in  the  throne  :  and  to  this  prince,  under  the  ftrongeft  teams 
af  recommendation,  he  confided  the  c,ire  of  his  infant  ton. 

The  perfeverance  .of  the  Turks,  fupplied  by  their  numerous  Afiatic 
i*mes,  and  their  inspirit  fubmiffion  to  their  officers,  rather  than  an  ex- 
:eUency  of  military  difcipline  or  courage  in  war,  have  been  the  meat 
pnngs  of  tliofe  fucceffes  which  have  rendered  their  empire  fo  formidable, 
rhe  extenfion,  as  well  as  ..duration  of  their  empire,  may  indeed  be  in 
ome  meafure  owing  to  the  military  inftitution  of  the  janizaries,  a  corps 
)i  iginally  compofed  of -children  of  fuch  Chriftian  parents  as  could  not 
lay  their  taxes.  Thefe,  being  coltodled  together,  were  formed  to  the  exer- 
ue  01  arms  under  tne  eyes. of  their  officers  in  the  Seraglio.  They  were 
generally  in  number  about  40,000  ;  and  fo  excellent  was  their  difcipline 
hat  they  were  deemed  to  be  invincible.:  and  they  {fill  continue  the  flower 
.f  the  rurk.ffi  armies  :  but  the  Ottoman  power  is  in  a  declining  ftate.— 
Che  political  ftate  of  Europe,  and  the  jealoufies  that  fubfift  among  its 
innees,  is  now  the  fureft  bafis  of -this  empire,  and  the  principal  reafon 
cny  the  fineft  provinces  in  the  world  are  buffered  to  remain  any  longer  in 
he  poffefi.cn  of  thefe  haughty  infidels.  6 

Abdui  Hamed,  or  Achmet  IV.  grand-fignior,  born  ,-,9,  fucceeded  to 

, of  J L,rkey’  January  2:  if,  1774,  on  the  death  of  his  brother: 
.£ih.3,£h.  thiee  ions  and;three  daughters# 
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Situation  and  Extent. 


Length 


Breadth 


Miles. 

4000 

2400 


|  between  | 


Degrees. 


50  and  T5oeaft  longitude. 


30  and  72  north  latitude. 


undaries.] 


'  T  would  be  deceiving  the  reader  to  defire  him  to  depend 
upon  the  accounts  given  us  by  geographers,  of  the  ex¬ 
tent,  limit,  and  fttuation  of  thefe  vaft  regions.  Even  the.emprefs  of 
Ruilia  and  her  miniftry  are  ignorant  of  her  precife  limits  with  the  Chi- 
jiefe,  the  Perfians,  and  other  nations.  Tartary,  taken  in  its  fulleft  ex¬ 
tent,  is  bounded  by  the  Frozen  Ocean  on  the  North,  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean  on  the  Eaft,  by  China,  India,  Perfia,  and  the  Cafpian  Sea,  on 
the  South  ;  and  by  Mufcovy,  on  the  Wef^. 


Grand  divifions.  Subdivifions. 

-T  ,  „  .r  (  Karptfchatka  Tartars 

North -eart  divifion  j  Jakutfkoi  Tartais 

SBratfki 
1  T artai-s^ 


,,  ,  n  j-  t  H  Samoieda 

North-weft  divilion  |  0ft;ack 


„  ,  n  -r  V  Circafllan  and  Aftra- 

South-weft  divifion  j  chan  Tartary 

f  Siberia - 

Middle  divifion  <  Kalmuc  Tartary  - 
£  Ufbeck  Tartary 


Chief  towns. 
1  I  Kamtfchatka 
$  j  Jakutfkoi 
Bratfki 
Thibet 
Poion 
.  Kudak 

HMangafia 
Kortfkoi 

HTerki 
Aftrachan 

HTobolfk 
Bokharia 
Sam  arc  and 


Sq.  M. 


1 


985,38° 


850,020. 

339,840, 


Kamtfchatka  is  a  great  peninfula,  which  extends  from  North  to  South 
about  feven  degrees  thirty  minutes.  It  is  divided  into  four  diftridts,  Bol- 
cherefk,  Tigilfkaia  Krepoft,  Yerchnei  or  Upper  Kamtfchatkoi  Oftrog, 
and  Nefhnei  or  Lower  Kamtfchatkoi  Oftrog. 

Mountains.]  The  principal  mountains  are  Caucafus  in  Circafiia, 
and  the  mountains  of  Taurus  and  Ararat,  fo  contiguous  to  it  that  they 
appear  like  a  continuation  of  the  fame  mountains,  which  erodes  all  Alia 
from  Mongalia  to  the  Indies;  and  the  mountains  of  Stolp,  in  the  North. 

Seas.]  Thefe  are  the  Frozen  Ocean,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  Caf¬ 
pian  Sea. 

Rivers.]  The  principal  livers  are,  the  Wolga,  which  runs  a  courfe 
of  two  thoufand  miles;  the  O  by,  which  divides  Afia  from  Europe  ;  the 
Tabol,  Irtis,  Genefa  or  Jenfka ;  the  Burrumpooter  ;  the  Lena,  and  the 
Argun,  which  divide  the  Ruffian  and  the  Chinefe  empires. 

Air,  climate,  soil,  and  produce.]  The  air  of  this  country  is 
very  different,  by  reafon  of  its  vaft  extent  from  north  to  fouth  ;  the  nor¬ 
thern  parts  reaching  beyond  the  ardtic  polar  circle,  and  the  fouthern  be- 

5  ...  . 
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mg  in  the  fame  latitude  with  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and  part  of  Tur¬ 
key. 

Nova  Zembla  and  Ruffian  Lapland  are  moft  uncomfortable  regions ;  the 
earth,  which  is  covered  with  fnow  nine  months  in  the  year  being  ex¬ 
tremely  barren,  and  every  where  incumbered  with  unwholfnme  marlhes, 
uninhabited  mountains,  and  impenetrable  thickuefles.  The  climate  of 
Siberia  is  cold,  but  the  air  pure  and  wholl'ome  ;  and  Mr.  Took  obfervts, 
that  its  inhabitants  in  all  probability  would  live  to  an  extreme  old  age,  if 
they  weie  not  fo  much  adddCled  to  an  immoderate  ufe  of  intoxicating  li¬ 
quors.  Siberia,  produces  rye,  oats,  and  barley,  almoffi  to  the  6oth  de¬ 
gree  of  northern  latitude.  Cabbages,  radifhes,.  turnips,  and  cucumbers, 
thrive  here  tolerably  well ;  but  fcaroely  any'  other  greens.  All  experi¬ 
ments  to  bring  fruit-trees  to  bear  have  hitherto  been  in  vain  :  but  there  is 
reafon  to  believe,  that  induftry  and  patience  may  at  length  overcome  the 
rudenefs  of  the  climate.  Currants  and  ftrawberries  of  feveral  forts  are 
’aid  to  grow  here  in  as  great  perfection  as  in  the  Englilh  gardens.  Herbs, 
is  well  medicinal  as  common,  together  with  various  edible  roots,  are 
bund  very  generally  here:  but  there  are  no  bees  in  all  Siberia.  Aftra- 
:han  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  Tartary,  are  extremely  fertile,  owing 
inore  to  nature  than  induftry.  The  parts  that  are  cultivated  produce  ex- 
.el lent  fruits  of  al moft  all  the,  kinds  known  in  Europe,  elpecially  grapes, 

■vhich  are  reckoned  the  largeft  and  fineft  in  the  world.  The  ’fummers 
we  very  dry ;  and  from  the  end  of  July  to  the  beginning  of  October,  the 
ur  is  peftered,  and  the  foil  fometimes  ruined,  by  Incredible  quantities  of 
ocufts.  Mr.  Bell,  who  travelled  with  the  Ruffian  arnbaffiador  tp  China, 
eprefents  forne  parts  of  Tartary  as  deftrable  and  fertile  countries,  the  grafs 
growing  fpontaneoufly  to  an  amazing  height.  The  country  of  Thibet  is  •• 
he  bigheft  in  Afia,  and  is  a  part  of  that  elevated  trail  which  gives  rife 
:o  the  rivers  of  India  and  China,  and  thofe  of  Siberia,  and  other  parts  of 
Tartary. 

Meials  and  minerals.!)  It  is  faid  that  Siberia  contains  mines  of 
*old,  filver,  copper,  iron,  jafper,  lapis  lazuli,  and  loadftones;  a  fort  of 
arge  teeth  found  here  creates  fome  difpute  among  the  naturalifts,  whe- 
her  they  belong  to  elephants,  or  are  a  marine  production ;  their  appear- 
uice  is  certainly  whimftcal  and  curious,  when  polifhcd  with  art  and 
kill. 

Animals.)]  Thefe  are  camels,  dromedaries,  bears,  wolves,  and  all 
he  other  land  and  amphibious  animals  that  are  common  in  the  north  parts 
>f  Europe.  Their  horfes  are  of  a  good  fize  for  the  laddie,  and  very 
lardy ;  as  they  run  wild  till  they  are  live  or  fix  years  did,  they  are  <*e- 
lerally  headftrong.  Near  Aftrachan  there  is  a  bird  called  by  the  Ruffians 
>aba,  of  a  grey  colour,  and  fomething  larger  than  a  fwan  ;  he  has  a 
iroad  bill,  under  which  hangs  a  bag  that  mav  contain  a  quart  or  more  - 
te  wades  near  the  edge  of  a  river,  and  on  feting  a  Ihoal  or  fry  of  final! 
lilies,  fprcads  his  wings  and  drives  them  to  a  lhallow,  where  he  gobbles 
s  mans  of  therti  as  he  can  into  his  bag,  .and  then  going'alhore,  eats  them 
,r  carries  them  to  the  young.  Some  travellers  Lake  this  bird  to  be  tV 
*elican. 

Th,e  forefts  of  Siberia  are  well  Rocked  with  a  variety  of  animals  for,- 
f  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  other  countries,  They  fimply  the  inha- 
ltants  with  food  and  cloaths ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  furnilh  them  with 
ommodoties  for  an  advantageous  trade.  Siberia  mav  be  confide  red  \/s  the 
ative  country  of  black  foxes,  fables,  and  ermines,  the  ikins  of  ufikh 
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are  here  fuperior  to  thofe  of  any  part  of  the  world,  Hcrfes  and  cattle 
are  in  great  plenty,  and  fold  at  low  prices. 

Population,  inhabitants,  m  vn n e e.s^  ^  We  can  form  no  proba- 
customs,  dive  RSio  x  s,  a n d  dr  ess.  ble  guefs  as  to  the  number 
of  the  inhabitants  in  Tartarv ;  but  from  many  circumftanues  we  ' muff 
conclude,  that  they  are  far  from  being  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  their 
country.  They  are  in  general  Prong-made,  Pout  men;  their  faces 
broad,  their  nofeS  tlattifh.  their  eyes  fmall  and  black,  but  very  quick ; 
their  beards  are  fcarcely  vifible,  as  they  continually  thin  them  bv  pulling 
up  the  hairs  by  the  roots.  The  beauty  of  the  Circadian  women  is  a 
kind  of  Paple  commodity  in  that  country  ;  for  parents  there  make  no 
fcruple  of  felling  their  daughters  to  recruit  the  feraglios  of  the  great  men 
of  Turkey  and  Perfia.  They  are  purchafed  when  .young,  by  merchants, 
and  taught  fuch  accomplifhments  as  fuit  their  capacities,  to  render  them 
-  more  valuable  agninP  the  day  of  fale.  The  Tartars  are  in  general  a  warn 
dering  fort  of  people  :  in  their  peregrinations  they  fet  out  in  the  fpririg, 
their  number  in  one  body  being  frequently  n.,ooo,  preceded  by  their 
Pocks  and  herds.  When  they  come  to  an  inviting  fpot,  they  live  upon 
it  till  all  its  grafs  and  verdure  is  eaten  up.  i  hey  have  little  money,  ex¬ 
cept  what  they  get  from  their  neighbours  the  Ruffians,  Perfians,  or  Turks, 
jn  exchange  for  cattle  :  with  this  they  purchafe  cloth,  filk,  Puffs,  and' 
other  apparel  for  their  women.  They  have  few  mechanics,  except  thofe 
who  make  arms.  They  avoid  all  labour  as  the  greateP  flavery,  their 
oniv  employment  is  tending  their  Pocks,  hunting,  and  managing  their 
horfes.  If  "they  are  angry  with  a  perfon,  they  wiPi  he  may  live  in  one 
fixed  place,  and  work  like  a  Ruffian.  Among  themfelves,  they  are  very 
hofpitable,  and  wonderfully  fo  to  the  Prangers  and  travellers  who  confi¬ 
dentially  put  themfelves  under  their  protection.  They  are  naturally  of 
an  eafy,  cheerful  temper,  always  difpofed  to  laughter,  and  feldom  de- 
preffed"  by  care  and  melancholy.  There  is  a  Prong  refemblance  between 
the  northern  and  independent  Tartars,  and  fome  nations  of  Canada  in 
North  America  :  particularly  when  any  of  their  people  are  infirm  through 
great  age,  or  feized  with  diPempers  reckoned  incurable,  they  make  a  fmall 
hut  for  the  patient  near  fome  river,  in  which  they  leave  him  with  fome 
provifions,  and  feldom  or  never  return  to  vifit  him.  On  fuch  occafions 
thev  fay  they  do  their  parents  a  good  office,  in  fending  them  to  a  better 
world.  NothwithPanding  this  behaviour,  many  nations  of  the  Tartars, 
efpecially  towards  thefouth,  are  traftable,  humane,  and  are  fuprcpt.ble  of 
pious  and  virtuous  fentiments.  Their  affedtion  for  their  fathers,  and  their 
fubmiffion  to  their  authority,  cannot  be  exceeded  ;  and  this  noble  quali¬ 
ty  of  filial  love  has  diPinguifhed  them  in  all  ages.  HiPory  tells  us,  that 
Darius,  king  of  Perfia,  having  invaded  them  with  all  the  forces  of  his 
empire,  and  the  Scythians  retiring  by  little  and  little,  Darius  fent  an  am- 
baffidor  to  demand  where  it  was  they  propofed  to  conclude  their  retreat, 
and  when  they  intended  to  begin  fighting.  They  returned  for  anfwer, 
With  a  fpi'rit  fo  peculiar  to  that  people,  “  That  they  had  no  cities  or  cul¬ 
tivated  fields,  for  the  defence  of  which  they  fliuuld  give  him  battle:  but 
when  once  he  was  come  to  the  place  of  their  fathers  monuments,  he  fhouid 
then  underPand  in  what  manner  the  Scythians  ufed  to  fight.” 

The  Tartars  are  inured  to  horfemanfhip  from  their  infancy  ;  they  fel¬ 
dom  appear  on  foot.  They  are  dexeterous  in  fhooting  at  a  -mark,  info-  . 
much  that  a  Tartar,  while  at  full  gallop,  will  fplit  a  pole  with  an  arrow, 
though  at  a  conliderable  difiance.  The  drefs  of  the  men  is  very  Ample,  * 
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and  fit  for  action ;  it  generally  confifls  of  a  fhort  jacket,  with  narrow 
fleeves  made  of  deers  fkin,  having  the  fur  outward  ;  trowfers  and  hofe 
of  the  fame  kind  of  (kin,  both  of  one  piece,  and  light  to  the  limbs.  T-he 
Tartars  live  in  huts  half  funk  under  ground  ;  they  have  a  fire  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  with  a  hole  in  the  top  to  let  out  the  fmoke,  and  benches  round  the 
fire  to  fit  or  lie  upon.  This  feerns  to  Be  the  common  method  of  living 
among  all  the  northern  nations,  from  Lapland  eaftward  to  the  Japanefe 
ocean.  In  the  extreme  northern  provinces,  during  the  winter,  every 
family  burrows  itlelf  as  it  were  under  ground  ;  and  we  are  told,  that  fo 
fociable  are  they  in  their  difpofitions,  that  they  make  fubterraneous  com¬ 
munications  with  each  other,  fo  that  they  may  be  faid  to  live  in  an  invi- 
fible  city.  The  Tartars  are  immoderately  fond  of  horfe-flefh,  efpeciaily 
if  it  be  young,  and  a  little  tainted,  which  make  their  cabins  extremely 
naufeous.  Though  horfe-flefh  be  preferred  raw  by  fome  northern  tribes, 
,the  general  way  of  eating  it  is  after  it  has  been  fmoked  and  dried.  The 
Tartars  purchafe  their  wives  with  cattle.  In  their  marriages  they  are 
mot  very  delicate.  Little  or  no  difference  is  made  between  the  child  of  a 
concubine  or  (lave,  and  that  of  the  wife;  but  among  the  heads  of  tribes 
,the  wife’s  fon  is  always  preferred  to  the  fucceflion.  After  a  wife  is  turned 
of  forty,  file  is  employed  in  menial  duties  as  amother  fervant,  and  as  fuch 
:iauil  attend  the  young  wives  who  fucceed  to  their  places;  nor  is  it  un¬ 
common  in  fome  of  the  more  barbarous  tribes,  for  a  father  to  marry  hk 
own  daughter. 

■  The  defendants  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  Siberia  are  flill  mod  of  them 
•idolaters.  They  confift  of  many  nations,  entirely  different  from  each 
-other  in  their  manner  of  living,  religion,  language,  and  countenances. 
But  in  this  they  agree  that  none  of  them  follow  agriculture,  which  is  car¬ 
ried  on  by  fome  Tartars,  and  fuch  as  are  converted  to  Chrifrianity.  A 
ifew  of  them  breed  cattle,  and  others  follow  hunting.  The  population  of 
iSiheria  has  been  much  increafed  fince  it  became  a  Ruffian  province  ;  for 
ithe  Ruffians  have  founded  therein  a  number  of  towns,  fortrefles,  and  vil¬ 
lages.  Notwithftanding  which  it  prefents  but  a  void  and  defert  view ; 
dince,  by  its  extent,  it  is  capable  of  Supporting  feveral  millions  more  than 
it  at  prefent  contains.  For  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  other  Tar¬ 
tars  belonging  to  the  Ruffian  empire,  we  refer  to  our  account  of  that 
yountry. 

I  Religion.]  The  religion  of  the  Tartars  fomewhat  refembles  their 
rcivil  government,  and  is  commonly  accommodated  to  that  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours ;  for  it  partakes  of  the  Mahometan,  the  Gentoo,  the  Greek,  and 
.even  the  Popifh  religions.  Some  of  them  are  the  groflefl  id-'aterg,  and 
;worfhip  little  rude  images  dreffed  up  in  rags.  Each  has  his  own  deity, 
-with  whom  they  make  very  free  when  matters  do  not  go  according  to  their 
i.own  mind.  But  the  religion  and  government  of  the  kingdom  of  Thibet, 
Land  Lafl'a,  a  large  tradt  of  Tartary,  bordering  upon  China,  are  the  moft 
-remarkable,  and  the  mofl  worthy  of  attention.  The  Thibetians  are  go¬ 
verned  by  the  Grand  Lama,  or  Delai  Lama,  who  is  not  only  fubmitted 
'to,  and  adored  by  them,  but  is  alfo  the  great  objtdt  of  adoration  for  the 
various  tribes  of  Heathen  Tartars,  who  roam  through  the  vaft  trad!  of 
continent  which  ftretches  from  the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  to  Corea  on  the 
fea  of  Japan.  He  is  not  only  the  fovereign  pontiff,  the  viceregent  of  the 
Deity  on  earth  ;  but,  as  fuperftition  is  ever  the  flrongefl  where  it  is  moft 
removed  from  its  ob'edt,  the  more  remote  Tartars  abfolutely  regard  him  as 
the  Deity  himfelf,  ,  Tney  believe  him  to  be  immortal,  and  endowed  with 
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all  knowledge  and  virtue.  Every  year  they  come  up  from  different  parts 
to  worfhip  and  make  rich  offerings  at  hisfhrine:  even  the  emperor  of 
China,  who  is  a  Manchou  Tartar,  does  not  fail  in  acknowledgments  to  him 
in  his  religious  capacity,  though  the  Lama  is  tributary  to  him,  and  actu¬ 
ally  entertains,  at  a  great  expence,  in  the  palace  of  Peking,  an  inferior 
Lama,  deputed  as  his  nuncio  from  Thibet.  The  opinion  of1  thofe  who 
arc  reputed  the  mod  orthodox  among  the  Thibetians  is,  that  when  the 
Graaid  Lama  feems  to  die,  either  of  old  age  or  infirmity,  his  foul  in 
faCt  only  quits  a  crazy  habitation,  to  look  for  another  younger  or  better, 
and  it  is  difcovered  again  in  the  body  of  fome  child,  by  certain  tokens 
known  only  to  the  lamas  or  prieffs,  in  which  order  he  always  appears.^. 
In  1774,  the  Grand  Lama  was  an  infant  which  had  been  difcovered  fome 
time  before  by  theTayfhoo  Lama,  who  in  authority  and  fanclity  of  cha¬ 
racter  is  next  to  the  Grand  Lama,  and  during 'his  minority  aCts  as  chief. 
The  lamas,  who  form  the  mofl  numerous  as  well  as  the  moil  powerful 
body  in  the  ftate,  have  the  pnefihood  entirely  in  their  hands;  and,  be- 
fides,  fill  up  many  monaftic  orders,  which  are  held  in  great  veneration 
among  them.  The  refidence  of  the  Grand  Lama  is  at  Patoli,  a  vaft 
palace  on  a  mountain  near  the  banks  of  Burumpooter,  about  feven  miles 
from  Lahaffa.  The  Englifh  Eaft  India  Company  made  a  treaty  with 
the  Lama  in  1774.  The  religion  of  Thibet,  though  in  many  refpects  it 
differs  from  that  of  the  Indian  Bramins,  yet  in  others  it  has  a  great  affinity 
to  it.  The  Thibetians  have  a  great  veneration  for  the  cow,  and  alfo 
highly  refpeCl  the  waters  of  the  Ganges,  the  fource  of  which  they  believe 
to  be  "in  heaven.  The  Sunniafles,  or  Indian  pilgrims,  often  vifit  Thibet 
as  a  holy  place,  and  the  Lama  always  entertains  a  body  of  two  or  three 
hundred  in  his  pay.  Betides  his  religious  influence  and  authority,  the 
Grand  Lama  is  pofleffed  of  unlimited  power  throughout  his  dominions, 
which  are  very  extenfive,  and  border  on  Bengal. 

Another  religion,  which  is  very  prevalent  among  the  Tartars,  is  that  of 
Schamanifm.  The  profeffors  of  this  religious  feCt  believe  in  one  Supreme 
God  the  Creator  of  all  things.  They  believe  that  he  loves  his  creation, 
and  all  his  creatures ;  that  he  knows  every  thing,  and  is  all-powerful  ;  but 
that  he  pays  no  attention  to  the  particular  aCtions  of  men,  being  too  great 
for  them  to  be  able  to  offend  him  or  to  do  any  thing  that  can  be  meritori¬ 
ous  in  his  fight.  But  they  alfo  maintain,  that  the  Supreme  Being  has  divid¬ 
ed  the  government  of  the  world,  and  the  deftiny  of  men,  among  a  great 
number  of  fubaltern  divinities,  under  his  command  and  control,  but 
who  neverthelefs  generally  a&  according  to  their  own  fancies ;  and  there¬ 
fore  mankind  cannot  difpenfo  with  ulmg  all  the  means  in  their  power  for 
obtaining  their  favour.  They  likewife  fuppofe,  that,  for  the  mofl  part, 
thefe  inferior  deities  abominate  and  punifh  premeditated  villainy,  fraud, 
and  cruelty.  They  are  all  firmly  perfuaded  of  a  future  exigence  ;  but  they 
have  many  fuperftitious  notions  and  practices.  Among  all  the  Schamanes, 
women  are  confidered  as  being  vaftly  inferior  to  men,  and  are  thought  to 
have  been  created  only  for  their  fenfual  pleafure,  to  people  the  world,  and 
to  look  after  houfhold  affairs  ;  and  in  confequence  of  thefe  principles,  they 
are  treated  with  much  feverity  and  contempt. 

Learning.]  The  reader  may  be  furprifed  to  find  this  article  among 
a  nation  of  Tartars  :  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  under  Zingis 
Knan  and  Tamerlane,  and  their  early  defcendants,  Aflrachan  and  the 
neigrmounng  countries  were  the  feats  of  learning  and  politenefs,  as  well 
as  empire  and  magnificence.  Modern  luxury,  be  it  ever  fo  fplendid,  falls 
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(hort  of  that  of  thofe  princes ;  find  fome  remains  of  their  tafte  in  architec¬ 
ture  are  fi ill  extant,  but  in  fpots  fo  defolate,  that  they  are  almoft  inaccefl- 
ihle.  The  cultivation  of  learning  was  the  firft  care  of  the  prince,  and 
generally  alfo  committed  to  the  cate  of  his  own  relations  or  principal  grand 
dees.  They  wrote  in  the  Perfian  and  Arabic  tongues ;  and  their  hifto- 
ries,  many  of  which  are  flill  extant  in  manufcript,  carry  with  them  the 
ftrongeft  marks  of  authenticity. 

Curiosities.]  Thefe are  comprehended  in  the  remains  of  the  build¬ 
ings  left  by  the  above  mentioned  great  conquerors  and  their  fucceffors.— 
Remains  of  ditches  and  ramparts  are  frequently  met  with,  which  hereto¬ 
fore  either  furrounded  fmall  towns,  now  quite  demolifhed,  or  were  de¬ 
fined  for  the  defence  of  camps,  forts,  or  caftles,  the  veftiges  of  which 
are  often  to  be  difcovered  upon  the  fpot,  as  well  aS  other  traces  of  decayed 
importance.  Many  of  them  are  in  tolerable  prefervation,  and  make  fome 
figure  even  at  prefent.  The  flabode,  or  Tartarian  fuburb  of  Kafimof,  on 
the  Oha,  feem  to  have  been  the  refidence  of  fome  khan.  In  the  midft  of 
the  ruins  of  that  city  is  a  round  and  elevated  tower,  called  in  their  lan¬ 
guage  Mifjiiir ,  a  fort  of  temple,  or  building  dedicated  to  devotion.  Heie 
are  alfo  the  remains  of  the  walls  of  a  palace  ;  and  in  one  of  the  mafarets, 
or  burial  places,  is  a  very  confiderable  maufoleum  :  all  which  edifices  are 
built  of  hewn  ftone  and  bricks.  From  an  Arabic  infcription  we  learn  that 
the  khan  of  Schagali  was  buried  there  in  the  96 2d  year  of  the  hegira,  or 
the  1 520th  of  the  Chriftian  sera.  Near  mount  Caucafus  areftill  very  con¬ 
fiderable  remains  of  Madfchar,  a  celebrated  city  of  former  times.  In  the 
environs  of  Afirachan  the  ruins  of  ancient  Aftrachan  are  very  vifible  ;  and 
the  rubbifli  and  ramparts  of  another  refpeftable  town  Hill  exift  near  Tza- 
ritzin,  on  the  left  fhore  of  the  Wolga.  A  little  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Cama,  which  empties  itfelf  into  the  above  mentioned  river,  are  many  fu- 
perb  monuments  of  the  ancient  city  Bulgaria,  confuting  of  towel's,  mofques, 
houfes,  and  fepulchres,  all  built  of  ftone  or  brick.  The  oldeft  epi- 
taphs  have  been  there  more  than  eleven  centuries,  and  the  moft  modern  at 
leaft  four  hundred  years.  Not  far  from  hence,  on  the  Tfcheremifcham,  a 
little  river  that  runs  into  the  Wolga,  are  found  ruins  fomewhat  more  in¬ 
jured  by  the  depredations  of  time  ;  they  are  thofe  of  Boulymer,  an  ancient 
and  very  confiderable  city  of  the  Bulgarians.  The  Tartars  have  ere&ed 
upon  its  ruins  the  fmall  town  of  Bilyaitlk.  In  the  fortrefsof  Kafan  is  a 
monument  of  the  ancient  Tartarian  kingdom  of  that  name.  Its  lofty  walls 
are  fo  broad,  that  they  ferve  at  prefent  for  ramparts :  the  turrets  of  which, 
as  well  as  the  old  palace  of  the  Khan,  are  built  of  hewn  ftone.  Amending 
the  river  Kafanha,  we  meet  with  epitaphs,  and  theftrong  ramparts  of  the 
old  Kafan.  Near  the  Ouraare  cemeteries  full  of  innumerable  infcriptions, 
and  feveral  fepulchral  vaults.  The  ramparts  of  Sibir,  the  ancient  capital 
of  Tartary,  are  ftill  feen  about  Tobolfk  upon  the  Irtifch.  The  lofty  walls 
of  Tontoura  appear  yet  in  the  Baraba,  a  little  gulf  in  the  river  Om; 
and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oural  are  the  ditches  of  the  city  Saratfchik. — 
Not  to  mention  a  great  .number  of  other  cities  and  ruins  of  Siberia  ;  and 
efpsciallv  all  thofe  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  defart  of  Kirguis,  which 
abounds"  in  the  relics  of  opulent  cities.  Some  gold  and  filver  coins  hare 
likewife  been  found,  with  feveral  manufcripts  neatly  written,  which  have- 
been  carried  to  Peterlburgh.  In  1720,  fays  M.  Voltaire,  in  his  Hiftory  of 
Peter  the  Great,  there  was' found  in  Calmuc  Tartary,  a  fubterraneous 
houfe  of  ftone,  fome  urns,  lamps,  and  ear-rings,  an  equcftrian  ftatue,  a.i 
oriental  prince  with  a  diadem  on  his  head,  two  women  feated  on  thron-  s 
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and  a  roll  of  manufcripts,  which  was  fent  by  Peter  the  Great  to  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Infcriptions  at  Paris,  and  proved  to  be  in  the  language  of 
Tni  bet. 

Cities  and  towns,  Of  thefe  we  know  little  but  the  names,  and 
that  they  are  in  general  no  better  than  fixed  hordes.  They  may  be  fa  id 
to  be  places  of  abode  rather  than  towns  or  cities,  'for  we  do  not  find  that 
they  are  under  any  regular  government,  or  that  they  can  make  a  defence 
againft  an  enemy.  The  few  places,  however,  that  are  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  divifions  of  this  country,  merit  notice.  Toboifk  and  Aftrachan 
are  confiderable  cities,  the  firft  containing  1 5,000,  and  the  latter  70,000 
inhabitants.  Forts,  villages,  and  towns,  have  alfo  lately  been  eredted  in 
different  parts  of  Siberia,  for  civilizing  the  inhabitants,  and  rendering 
them  obedient  to  the  Ruliian  government. 

Comm f r ce  and  manufactures.  }  This  head  makes  no  figure  in  the 
hiliorv  of  7  artary,  their  chief  traffic  confifting  in  cattle,  fkins,  beavcis, 
rhubarb,  muik,  and  fifh.  The  Aftracans,  not withftanding  their  interrup¬ 
tions  by  the  wild  Tartars,  carry  on  a  confiderable  traffic  into  Perfia,  to 
which  they  exported  red  leather,  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  aneffome  Euro¬ 
pean  manufactures. 

History.]  Though  it  is  certain  that  Tartarv,  formerly  known  by 
the  name  of  Scythia,  peopled  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  furnifhed 
thofe  amazing  lumbers  who,  under  various  names,  deffroyed  the  Roman 
empire,  yet  it  is  now  but  very  thinly  inhabited  ;  and  thofe  fine  provinces, 
where  learning  and  the  arts  redded,  are  now  feenes  of  hon  or  and  barbarity. 
This  muff  have  been  owing  to  the  dreadful  maffiicre  made  among  the 
nations  by  the  two  above  mentioned  conquerors,  and  their  defeendants ; 
tor  nothing  is  more  common  with  their  hifiories  than  their  putting  to  the 
fword  three  or  four  hundred  thoufand  people  in  a  few  days. 

The  country  of  Ufbec  Tartary  was  once  the  feat  of  a  more  powerful 
empire  that  that  of  Rome  or  Greece.  It  was  not  only  the  native  country, 
but  the  favourite  refidenc?  of  Zingis,  or  Jenghis  Khan,  and  Tamerlane, 
wno  enriched  it  with  the  fpoils  of  India  and  the  eaftern  world.  But  fome 
authors  have  abfurdly  queftioned  the  veracities  of  the  hifiorians  of  thefe 
•great  conquerors,  though  it  be  better  eflablifhed  than  that  of  the  Greek  or 
Roman  writers.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Tamerlane,  vchofe  memory 
has  been  more  permanent  than  that  of  Zingis  Khan  :  his  defeat  of  the 
Turkifa  emperor  Bajazet  hath  been  noticed  in  thehiftorv  of  that  nation,, 
and  great  were  his  conqueffs.  His  defeent  is  claimed  not  only  by  all  the 
Khans,  and  petty  princes  of  Tartary,  but  by  the  emperor  of  Indoltan 
himfelf.  The  capital  of  this  countiy  is  Rokharia,  which  was  known  to- 
the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Bucharia  ;  and  it  is  fituated  in  the  latitude  of 
39  degrees  1 5  minutes,  and  13  miles  diftant  from  the  once  famous  city  of 
Samarcaud,  the  birth-place  of  Tamerlane  the  Great. 

The  prefent  inhabitants  of  this  immenfe  common  compofe  innumerable, 
tribes,  who  range  at  pleafure  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  in  the  old 
patriarchal  manner.  Their  tribes  are  commanded  by  feparate  Khans  or 
leaders,  who,  upon  particular  emergencies,  eleft  a  great  Khan,  who 
claims  a  paramount  power  over  ftrangers  as  well  as  natives,  and  who  can 
bring  into  the  field  from  zo  to  100,000  horfemen.  •  Their  chief  refidence 
is  a  kind  of  military  Ration,  which  is  moved  and  fhifted  according  to  the 
chance  of  war  and  other  occafions.  They  are  bounded  on  every  fide  by 
the  Ruffian,  theChinefe,  the  Mogul,  the  Perfian,  orthe  Turkifh  empires ; 
each  of  whom  are  pufifing  on  their  conquefts  in  this  extenfive,  and  'in. 
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feme  places  fertile  country.  The  Khans  pay  a  tribute,  or  acknowledg¬ 
ment  ot  their  dependency  upon  one  or  other  of  their  powerful  neighbours,, 
who  treat  them  with  caution  and  lenity  ;  as  the  friendfhip  of  thefe  barba¬ 
rians  is  of  the  utmoft  consequence  to  the  powers  with  whom  they  are 
allied.  Some  tribes,  however,  affect  independency  :  and  when  united' 
thjy  form  a  powerful  body,  and  of  late  have  been  very  formidable  to  their 
neighbours,  particularly  to  the  Chinefe. 

'1  he  method  of  carrying  on  war,  by  wafting  the  country,  is  very  ancient 
among  the  Tartars,  and  praftifed  by  all  of  them  from  the  Danube  eaft- 
ward.  This  circumftance  renders  them  a  dreadful  enemv  to  regular 
troops,  who  mull  thereby  be  deprived  of  all  fubfiifence ;  while  the  i  ar- 
tars,  having  always  many  fpare  horfes  to  kill  and  eat,  are  at  no  lofs  foz 
proviftons. 


The  EMPIRE  of  CHINA. 
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Bound  aries.]  TT  is  bounded  by  Tartary  and  an  amazing  ftone  wall 
A  on  the  North  ;  by  the  Pacific  ocean  which  divides 
it  from  North-America,  on  the  Eaft  ;  by  the  Chinefian  fea,  South  ;  and 
by  Tonquin,  and  the  Tartarian  countries  and  mountains  of  Thibet  and 
Ruffia,  on  the  Weft. 

Divisions.]  The  great  divifion  of  this  empire,  according  to  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  Univerlal  Hiftory,  is  into  fifteen  provinces  (exclufiveof  that 
of  Lyau-tong,  which  is  fituated  without  the  Great  Wall,  though  under 
the  fame  dominion)  ;  each  of  which  might,  for  their  lajgenefs,  fertility, 
populoulnefs,  and  opulence,  pafs for  fo  many  diftinil  kingdoms. 

But  it  is  neceffary  to  acquaint  the  reader,  that  the  informations  contained 
in  Du  Halders  voluminous  account  of  China,  are  drawn  from  the  papers  of 
Jefuits,  and  other  religious,  fent  thither  by  the  pope,  but  whofe  millions 
have  been  at  an  end  for  above  half  a  century.  Some  of  thofe  fathers  were 
men  of  penetration  and  judgment,  and  had  great  opportunities  of.  being 
informed  about  a  century  ago  :  but  even  their  accounts  of  thisempire  are 
juftly  to  befufpeifted.  They  had  powerful  enemies  at 'the  court  of  Rome, 
where  they  maintained  their  footing  only  bv  magnifying  their  own 'labours 
and  fucceffes,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  the  Chinefe  empire.'  ■ 

Name.]  It  is  probably  owing  to  a  Chinefe  word-,  fingnifying  middle, 
from  a  notion  the  natives  had  that  their  country  lay  in  the  middle  of  the 
World.  .  •  '  :  : 

Mountains.]  Chinn,  excepting  to  the  north,  is  a  plain  country, 
and  contains  n0  remarkable  mountains, 
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Rtvers  and  water.]  The  chief  are  the  Yam  our  and  the  Argufi, 
which  are  the  boundary  between  the-Ruffian  and  Chinefe  Tartary  ;  the 
Crocceus,  or  Whamboo,  or  the  Yeilow  River;  the  Kiam,  or  the  Blue 
River,  and  the  Tay.  Common  water  in  China  is  very  indifferent,  and 
is  infome  places  boiled  to  make  it  fit  for  ufe. 

Bays.]  The  chief  are  thofe  of  Nanking  and  Canton. 

Canals.]  Theie  are  fulficent  to  entitle  the  ancient  Chinefe  to  the 
chara&er  of  a  moft  wife  and  induftrious  people.  The  cbmmodioufnefs 
and  length  of  their  canals  are  incredible.  The  chief  of  them  are  lined 
with  hewn  ftone  on  the  (ides,  and  they  are  fo  deep,  that  they  carry  large 
vefiels,  and  fometimes  they  extend  above  1000  miles  in  length.  Thofe 
vefiels  are  fitted  up  for  all  the  convenience  of  life;  and  it  has  been 
thought  by  fome,  that  in  China  the  water  contains  as  many  inhabitants  as 
the  land.  They  are  furnifhed  with  ftone  quays,  and  fometimes  with 
bridges  of  an  amazing  conftrudtion.  The  navigation  is  flow,  and  the 
veffel  foretimes  drawn  by  men.  No  precautions  are  wanting,  that  could 
be  formed  by  art  or  preferveance,  for  the  fafety  of  the  paffengers,  in  cafe 
a  canal  is  eroded  by  a  rapid  river,  or  expofed  to  torrents  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  Thefe  canals,  and  the  variety  that  is  feen  upon  their  borders, 
renders  China  delightful  in  a  very  high  degree,  as  well  as  fertile,  in 
places  that  are  not  fo  by  nature. 

Forests-]  Such  is  the  induftry  of  the  Chinefe,  that  they  are  not  en¬ 
cumbered  with  forefts  or  woods,  though  no  country  is  better  fitted  for  pro¬ 
ducing  timber  of  all  kinds.  They  fuffer,  however,  none  to  grow  but  for 
ornament  or  ufe, -or  on  the  fide£  of  mountains,  from  whence  the  trees, 
when  cut  down,  can  be  conveved  to  any  place  by  water. 

Air,  son,  and  produce]  The  air  of  this  empire  is  according  to 
rbe  fituatton  of  the  places.  Towards  the  north  it  is  fharp,  in  the  middle 
mild,  and  in  the  fouth  hot.  The  foil  is,  either  by  nature  or  art,  fruitful 
of  every  thing  that  can  minider  to  the  necedities,  conveniencies,  or  luxu¬ 
ries  of  life.  The  culture  of  the  cotton,  and  the  rice  fields,  from  which 
the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  clothed  and  fed,  is  ingenious  almoff  beyond 
defeription.  The  rare  trees,  and  aromatic  productions,  either  ornamental 
■ctsr  nredicinal,  that  abound  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  are  to  be  found  in 
Chin^f  and  fome  are  peculiar  to  itlelf :  but  even  a  catalogue  of  them  would 
form  a  little  volume.  Some,  however,  muff  be  mentioned. 

The  talloti:  tree  has  a  fhort  trunk,  a  fmooth  bark,  crooked  branches, 
red  leaves  {kzptd  like  a  heart,  and  is  about  the  height  of  a  common 
cherry-tree.  The  fruit  it  produces  has  all  the  qualities  of  our  tallow, 
and  when  manufaflured  with  oil,  ferves  the  natives  as  candles  ;  but  they 
fmell  ftrong,  nor  is  their  light  clear.  Of  the  other  trees  peediar  to  China, 
are  fome  which  yield  a, kind  or  flour;  fome  partake  of  the  nature  oi  pep¬ 
per.  The  gum  of  fome  is  potfonous,  but  affords  the  fined  varnifh  in  the 
world.  After  all  that  can  be  laid  of  thefe,  and  meny  other  beautiful  and 
yi'eful  trees,  the  Chinefe,  notwith  Banding  their  induftry,  are  fo  wedded  to 
their  ancient  cuftoms,  that  they  are  very  little,  if  at  all,  meliorated  by 
cultivation.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  their  richeft  fruits,  which,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  are  far  from  being  fo  delicious  as  thofe  of  Furope, .  and  indeed  of 
America.  This  is  owing  to  the  Chinefe  never  praftifing  grafting,  or  in  - 
occul.atipn  of  trees,  and  knowing  nothing  of  experimental  gardening. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  here  not  to  mention  the  raw  (ilk,  winch  fo 
much  abounds  in  Chiii2,  and  above  all,  the  tea  plant  or  fhrub.  It  is 
pi  mjed  in  rows,  and  pruned  to  prevent  its  luxuriancy.  Notwithftanding 
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our  long  intercourfe  with  Chinn,  writers  are  ftill  divided  about  the  differ¬ 
ent  fpecies  and  culture  of  this  plant.  It  is  generally  thought  that  the! 
greefi  and  bohea  grows  on  the  fame  flirub,  but  that  the  latter  admits 
of  fome  kind  of  preparation,  which  takes  away  its  raking  qualities,  and 
gives  it  a  deeper  colour.  The  other  kinds,  which  go  by  the  names  of  im  • 
perial,  congo,  finglo,  and  the  like,  are  occafioned  probably  by  the  nature 
of  the  foils,  and  from  the  provinces  in  which  they  grow.  The  culture  of 
this  plant  feems  to  be  very  fimpie  5  and  it  is  certain  that  fome  kinds  are  of 
a  much  higher  and  more  delicious  flavour  than  others.  It  is  thought  that 
the  finelt,  which  is  called  the  flower  of  the  tea,  is  imported  over-land  to 
Ruflia;  but  we'k'now  of  little  difference  in  their  effefbs  on  the  human 
body.  The  greateft  is  between  the  bohea  and  the  green. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  the  Portuguefe  had  the  ufe  of  tea  long  before  the 
Englifh,  but  it  was  introduced  among  the  latter  before  the  Reftoration, 
as  mention  of  it  is  made  in  the  firft  adl  of  parliament  that  fettled  the  etf- 
eife  on  the  king  for  life,  in  1660.  Catharine  of  Lifbon  wife  to  Charles  IH 
rendered  the  ufe  of  it  common  at  his  court.  The  g'mfengi  fo  famous 
among  the  Chinefe,  as  the  univerfal  remedy,  and  monopolized  eveh  by 
their  emperors,  is  now  found  to  be  but  a  common  root,  and  is  plentiful 
in  Britifl)  America.  When  brought  to  Europe,  it  is  little  diftiriguilhed 
for  its  healing  qualities;  and  this  inffance  alone  ought  to  teach  us  with  * 
what  caution  the  former  accounts  of  China  are  to  be  read.  The  ginfeng, 
however,  is  a  native  of  the  Chinefe  Tartary.  - 

Metals  and  minerals.]  China  (if  we  are  to  believe  fome  naturalifts) 
produces  all  metals  and  minerals  that  are  known  in  the  world.  White 
copper  is  peculiar  to  itfelf,  but  we  know  of  no  extraordinary  quality  it 
poffeffes.  One  of  the  fundamental  maxims  of  the  Chinefe  government  is, 
that  of  not  introducing  a  fuperabundancy  of  gold  and  filver,  for  fear  of 
hurting  induftry.  Their  gold  mines,  therefore,  are  but  flightly  worked, 
and  the  currency  of  that  metal  is  fupplied  by  the  grains  the  people  pick 
up  in  the  fand  of  rivers  and  mountains.  The  filver  fpeeie  is  furnilhed 
from  the  mines  of  Honan. 

Population  and  inhabitants.]  According  to  fome  accounts,  there 
are  fifty-eight  millioi^  of  inhabitants  in  China,  and  all  between  twenty 
and  fixty  years  of  age  pay  an  annual  tax,  Notwithftanding  the  induftry 
of  the  people,  their  amazing  popularity  frequently  occafions  a  dearth. 
Parents,  who  cannot  fupport  their  female  children,  are  allowed  to  caff  them 
into  the  river;  hut  they  fallen  a  gourd  to  the  child,  that  it  may  float 
on  the  water;  and  there  are  often  compallionate  people  of  fortune,  wh<? 
are  moved  by  the  cries  of  the  children  to  fave  them  from  death.  The 
Chinefe,  in  their  perl'ons,  are  middle-fized,  their  faces  broad,  their  eyes 
black  and  fmali,  their  nofee  rather  fhort.  The  Chinefe  have  particular 
ideas  of  beauty.  They  pluck  up  the  hairs  of  the  lower  part  of  their  faces 
by  the  roots  with  tweezers,  leaving  a  few.  ftraggling  ones  by  way  of 
beard.  Their  Tartar  princes  compel  them  to  eut  off  the  hair  of  their 
heads,  and  like  Mahometans  to  wear  only  a  lock  on  the  crown.  Their 
complexion  towards  the  north  is  fair,  towards  the  fouth  Avarthy,  and  the 
fatter  a  man  is,  they  think  him  the  handfomer.  Men  of  duality  and 
learning,  who  are  not  much  expofed  to  the  fun,  are.  delicately  com- 
plexioned,  and  they  who  are  bred  to  letteis  let  the  nails  of  their  fingers 
grow  to  an  enormous  length,  to  ihew  that  they  are  net  employed  jn  ma¬ 
nual  labour, 
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The  women  have  little  eyes,  plump  rory  lips,  black  hair,  regular  fea¬ 
tures,  and  a  delicate  though  florid  complexion.  The  fmallnefs  of  their 
feet  is  reckoned  a  principal  part  of  their  beauty,  and  no  fwathing  is 
omitted,  when  they  are  young,  to  give  them  that  accomplifhment,  fo  that 
when  they  grow  up,  they  may  be  faid  to  totter  rather  than  to  walk.  This 
fanciful  piece  of  beauty  was  probably  invented  by  the  ancient  Chinefe,  to 
palliate  their  jealoufy. 

To  enter  into  all  the  ftarch  ridiculous  formalities  of  the  Chinefe,  e.fpe- 
cially  of  their  men  of  quality,  when  paying  or  receiving  vifits,  would 
give  little  information,  and  lefs  amufement,  and  very  probably  come  too 
late,  as  the  manners  of  the  Chinefe,  fince  they  fell  under  the  power  of 
the  Tartars  are  greatly  altered,  and  daily  vary.  It  is  fufiicient  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  legiflators  ot  Cnina,  looking  upon  fubmiffion  and  fubordi- 
nation  as  the  corner-ltoiies  of  all  foriety,  deviled  thofe  outward  marks  of 
refpeft,  ridiculous  as  they  appear  to  us,  as  the  tiff  of  dutv  and  refpeft 
from  inferiors  to  fuperiors  and  their  capital  maxim  was,  that  the  man 
who  was  deficient  in  civility,  was  void  of  good  ienfe. 

The  Chinefe  in  general  have  been  reprefented  as  the  moll  difhoneff, 
low,  thieving  fet  in  the  world:  employing  their  natural  quicknefs  only 
to  improve  the  arts  of  cheating  the  nations  they  deal  with,  efpecially  the 
t Europeans,  whom  they, -cheat  with  great  eafe,  particularly  the  Englifn  : 
but  they  obferve  that  none  but  a  Chinefe  can  cheat  a  Chinefe.  They 
are  fond  of  law- difputes  beyond  any  people  in  the  world.  Their  hypo- 
crify  is  without  bounds ;  and  the  men  of  property  among  them  praclife  the 
molt  avowed  bribery,  and  the  lowed  meanefles  to  obtain  preferment.  It 
ihould,  however,  be  remembered  that  fome  of  the  late  accounts  of  China 
have  been  drawn  up  by  thofe  who  were  little  acquainted  with  any  parts 
of  that  empire  but  the  fea-port  towns  ;  in  which  they  probably  meet  with 
many  knavifh  and  defigning  people.  But  if  feems  not  juft  to  attempt  to 
charafterife  a  great  nation  bv  a  few  inftances  of  this  kind,  though  well 
attefted  :  and  we  appeal  not  to  be  diffidently  acquainted  with  the  interior 
parts  of  China  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  of  the  manners  and  characters 
of  the  inhabitants.  By  fome  of  the  Jefuit  miffionaries  the  Chinefe  ft  cm 
to  have  been  too  much  extolled,  a^d  by  later  writers  too  much  degraded. 

Dress.]  This  varies  according  to  the  degrees  among  them.  The 
men  wear  caps  on  their  heads  of  the  fafhion  of  a  bell;  thofe  of  quality 
are  ornamented  with  jewels.  The  reft  of  their  drefs  is  eafy  and  Icofe,  con¬ 
fiding  of  a  veft  and  a  fafh,  a  coat  or  gown  thrown  over  them,  filk  boots 
quilted  with  cotton,  and  a  pair  of  drawers,  ft  heir  ladies  towards  the  fouth . 
wear  nothing  on  their  head.  Sometimes  their  hair  is  drawn  up  in  a  net, 
and  fometimes  it  is  difhevelled.  Their  drefs  differs  but  little  from  that  of 
the  men,  only  their  gown  or  upper  garment  lias  very  large  open  fieeves. — 
The  drefs  both  of  men  and  women  varies,  however,  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  climate. 

Mvrriag  s.]  ft'he  parties  never  fee  each  other  in  China  till  the  bar¬ 
gain  is  concluded,  by  the  parents,  and  that  is  generally  when  the  parties 
are  perfect  children.  Next  to  being  barren,  the  greateft  fcandal  is  to 
bring  females  into  the  world;  and  if  a  woman  of  poor  family  happens  to 
have  three  or  four  girls  fir.  cefiively,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  ftie 
w'dl  expofe  them  on  the  high  roads,  or  call  them  into  a  river. 

Funerals.]  People  of  note  caufe  their  coffins  to  be  made,  and  their 
tombs  to  be  built  in  their  life-time.  No  peifons  are  buried  .within  the 
walls  of  a  city,  nor  is  a  dead  corpfe  differed  to  be  brought  into  a  town,  il 
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a  perfon  clit  d  in  the  country.  Every  Chinefe  keeps  in  his  1'oufe  a  table, 
upon  which  are  written  the  names  of  his  father,  grandfather,  and  great 
grandfather,  before  which  they  frequently  burn,  iucenfe,  and  proftrate 
themfelves;  and  when  the  father  of  a  family  dies,  the  name  of  the  great 
grandfather  is  taken  away,  and  that  of  the.dcceafed  is  added. 

Language.]  The  Chinefe  language  contains  only  three  hundred  and 
thirty  words,  all  of  one  fylhble  ;  but  then  each  word  is  pronounced  with 
.fuch  various  modulations,  and  each  with  a  different  meaning,  that  it  becomes 
more  copious  than  could  be  eafilv  im  gined,  and  enables  them  to  exprels 
themfelves  very  well  on  the  common  occafions  of  life.  The  miffionaries, 
who  adapt  the  European  characters,  as  well  as  they  can,  to  the  expreffion 
of  Chinefe  words,  have  devifed  eleven  different,  and  feme  of  them  very- 
compounded  marks  and  afpirations,  to  fignify  the  various  modulations, 
elevations,  and  depreifions  of  the  voice,  which  diftinguifh  the  feveral 
meanings  of  the  fame  monofvllable.  The  Chinefe  oral  language  being 
thus  barren  and  contracted,  is  unfit  for  literature;  and,  therefore,  their 
literature  is  all  comprized  in  arbitrary  char  afters,  which  are  amazingly 
complicated  and  numerous,  amounting  to  about  eighty  thoufand.  This 
language  being  wholly  addrefied  to  the  eve,  and  having  no  affinity  with 
their  tongue,  as  fpolcen,  the  latter  hath  ftill  continued  in  its  original  rude, 
uncultivated  ftate,  while  the  former  has  received  all  pofftble  improve¬ 
ments. 

Genius  and  learning.]  The  genius  of  the  Chinefe  is  peculiar  to 
themfelves.  They  have  no  conception  of  what  is  beautiful  in  writing, 
regular  in  architecture,  or  natural  iti  painting,  and  yet  in  their  gardening, 
and  planning  their  grounds,  they  hit  upon  the  true  fublime  and  beautiful. 
They  perform  all  the  operations  of  arithmetic  with  prodigious  quicknefs, 
but  differently  from  the  Europeans.  Till  the  latter  came  among  them, 
they  were  ignorant  of  rnathemical  learning,  and  all  its  depending  arts. 
They  had  no  proper  apparatus  for  aftronomical  obfervations :  and  the 
metaphyfical  learning,  which  exifted  among  them,  was  only  known  to  their 
philofophers ;  but  even  the  arts  introduced  by  the  jeluits  were  of  very 
flrort  duration  among  them,  and  lafted  very  little  longer  than  the  reign  of 
Canghi,  who  was  contemporary  with  our  Charles  11.  nor  is  it  very  pro¬ 
bable  they  will  ever  be  revived.  It  has  been  generally  fad,  that  they  un¬ 
dertook  printing  before  the  Europeans;  but  that  can  be  only  applied  to 
block  printing,  for  the  futile  and  moveable  types  were  undoubtedly 
Dutch  or  German  inventions  The  Chinefe,  however,  had  almanacs, 
which  were  ftamped  from  plates  or  blocks,  many  hundred  years  befor^ 
printing  was  difeovered  in  Europe. 

The  difficulty  of  mattering  and  retaining  fuch  a  number  of  arbitrary 
marks  and  characters  as  there  are  in  what  may  be  called  the  Chinefe 
written  language,  greatly  retards  the  progrefs  of  their  erudition.  But 
there  is  no  part  of  the  globe  where  learning  is  attended  with  fuch  honours 
and  rewards,  and  where  there  are  more  powerful  inducements  to  cultivate 
and  purfue  it.  The  literati  are  reverenced  as  men  of  another  fpecies,  and 
are  the  only  nobility  known  in  China.  If  their  birth  be  ever  fo  mean  and 
low,  they  become  mandarins  of  the  higheft  rank,  in  proportion  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  their  learning.  On  the  other  hand,  however  exalted  their  birth 
may  be,  they  quickly  fink  into  poverty  and  obfeurity,  if  they  negleCt  thofe 
ftudies  which  raifed  their  fathers.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  there  is  no 
nation  in  the  world  where  the  firtt  honours  of  the  ftate  lie  fo  open  to  the 
lovveft  of  thf  people,  and  where  there  is  lefs  of  hereditary  greatnefs.  Tne 
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Chinefe  range  all  their  works  of  literature  into  four  clafTes.  _  The  firfl  is 
the  clafs  of  King,  or  the  facred  books,  which  contain  the  principles  of  the 
Chinefe  religion,  morality,  and  government,  and  feveral  curious  and  ob- 
fcure  records,  relative  to  thefe  important  fubjefts.  Hiftory  forms  a  clafs 
apart;  yet,  in  this  firft  clafs,  there  are  placed  fome  hiftorical  monuments, 
on  account  of  their  relation  to  religion  and  government,  and  among  others 
the  Tekun-tficou,  a  work  of  Confucius,  which  contains  the  annals  of  twelve 
kings  of  Low,  the  native  country  of  that  illuftrious  fage.  The  fecond 
dais  is  that  of  the  Su,  or  Cbe,  that  is,  of  hiftory  and  the  hiftorians.  The 
third  clafs,  called  Tfu  or  Tfe,  comprehends  philofophy  and  the  philofo- 
phers,  and  contains  all  the  works  of  the  Chinefe  literati,  the  productions 
alfo  of  foreign  feds  and  religions,  which  the  Chinefe  confider  only  in  the 
light  of  philofophical  opinions,  and  all  books  relative  to  mathematics, 
aftronomy,  phyfic,  military  fcience,  the  art  of  divination,  agriculture, 
and  the  arts  and  fciences  in  general.  The  fourth  clafs  is  called  Tde,  or 
M>fcellan:es,  and  contains  all  the  poetical  books  of  the  Chinefe,  their  pieces 
of  eloquence,  their  fongs,  romances,  tragedies,  and  comedies.  The  Chinefe 
literati  in  all  the  periods  of  their  monarchy,  have  applied  themfelves  lefs  to 
the  ftudy  of  nature,  and  to  the  refearches  of  natural  philofophy,  than  to 
moral  inquiries,  the  practical  fcience  of  life,  and  internal  polity  and  manners. 
It  is  faid,  that  it  was  not  before  the  dynafty  of  the  Song,  in  the  10th  and 
nth  centuries  after  Chrift,  that  the  Chinefe  philofophers  formed  hypo- 
thefes  concerning  the  natural  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  and  entered  into  dif- 
cuftions  of  a  fchofaftic  kind,  in  confequence,  perhaps,  of  the  intercourfe 
they  had  long  kept  up  with  the  Arabians,  who  ftudied  with  ardour  the 
works  of  Arifiotle.  And  fince  the  Chinefe  have  begun  to  pay  fome  at¬ 
tention  to  natural  philofophy,  their  progrefs  in  it  has  been  much  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Europeans. 

The  invention  of  gunpowder  is  juftly  claimed  by  the  Chinefe,  who 
made  ufe  of  it  againft  Zingis  Khan  and  Tamerlane.  They  feem  to  have 
known  nothing  of  fmall  fire-arms,  and  to  have  been  acquainted  only  with 
the  cannon,  which  they  call  the  fire-pan.  Their  induftrv  in  their  manu¬ 
factures  of  fluffs,  porcelane,  japanning,  and  the  like  fedentaty  trades  is 
amazing,  and  can  be  equalled  only  by  their  labours  in  the  field,  in  making 
canals,  levelling  mountains,  raifirig  gardens,  and  navigating  their  junks 
and  boats. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities.]  Few,  natural  curiofities  prefent 
themfelves  in  China,  that  have  not  been  comprehended  under  preceding 
articles.  Some  volcanos,  and  rivers  and  lakes  of  particular  qualities,  are 
to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  empire.  The  volcano  of  lfinefung  is 
faid  fometimes  to  make  fo  furious  a  difeharge  of  fire  and  allies,  as  to  occa¬ 
sion  a  tempeft  in  the  air  ;  and  fome  of  their  lakes  are  faid  to  petrify  fifties 
when  put  into  them.  The  artificial  curiofities  of  China  are  ftupendous. 
The  Great  Wall  feparating  China  from  Tartary,  to  prevent  the  incurfions 
of  the  Tartars,  is  fuppofed  to  extend  from  1 200  to  1  500  miles,  it  is  car¬ 
ried  over  mountains  and  vallies,  and  reaches  from  the  province  of  Xenfi  to 
the  Kang  fea,  between  the  provinces  of  Peking  and  Laenotum.  It  is  in 
m0(l  places  built  of  brick  and  mortar,  which  is  fo  well  prepared,  that 
though  ft  has  ftqod  for  1 800  years,  it  is  but  little  decayed.  1  he  beginning 
of  this  wall  is  a  large  bulwark  of  ftone  raifed  in  the  fea,  in  the  province  of 
Petcheli,  to  the  eaft  of  Peking,  and  almoft  in  the  fame  latitude  :  it  is  built 
hke  the  walls  of  the  capital  city  of  the  empire,  but  much  wider,  being 
terrafled  and  cafed  with  bricks,  and  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  high. 
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P.  Regis,  and  the  other  gentleman,  who  took  a  map  of  thefe  provinces, 
often  Rretched  a  line  on  the  top,  to  meafure  the  bails  of  triangles,  and  to 
take  diflant  points  with  an  inftrtiment.  They  always  found  it  paved  wide 
enough  for  five  or  fix  horfemen  to  travel  abreaft  with  eafe.  Mention  has 
been  already  made  of  the  prodigious  canals  and  roads  that  aie  cut  thiough 

this  empire.  _  . 

The  artificial  mountains  prefent  on  their  tops,  temples,  monsflenes,  and 
other  edifices.  Some  part,  however,  of  what  we  are  told  concerning  the 
cavities  in  thefe  mountains,  feem  to  be  fabulous.  1  he  Chinefe  bridges 
cannot  be  fufficiently  admired.  They  are  built  fometin.es  upon  barges 
llrongly  chained  together,  yet  fo  as  to  be  parted,  and  to  let  the  veflels  p  .fs 
that  fail  up  and  down  the  river.  Some  of  them  run  from  mountain  to 
mountain,  and  confifl  only  of  one  arch  ;  that  over  the  river  Saffrany  is 
4C0  cubits  long,  and  500'  high,  though  a  tingle  arch,  and  joins  two 
mountains,  and  fome  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  empire  are  laid  to  be  Rill 
more  ftupendous.  The  triumphal  arches  of  this  country  form  the  next 
fpecies  of  artificial  curiofjties.  Though  they  are  not  built  in  the  Greek 
or  Roman  Ryle  of  architecture,  yet  they  are  fuperb  and  beautiful,  and 
Credted  to  the  memory  of  their  great  men,  with  vaR  labour  and  expefcice. 
They  are  faid  in  the  whole  to  be  eleven  hundred,  two  hundred  of  which 
are  particularly  magnificent.  Their  fepulchral  monuments  made  likewise 
a  great  figure.  Their  towers,  the  models  of  which  are  now  fo  common  in 
Europe  under  the  name  of  pagodas,  are  vaR  embeilifhments  to  the  face  of 
their  country.  They  feem  to  be  conRruCted  by  a  regular  order,  and  all 
of  them  are  finifhed  with  exquifite  caivings  and  gildings,  and  other  orna¬ 
ments.  That  at  Nanking,  which  is  200  feet  high,  and  40  in  diameter,  is 
the  moR  admired.  It  is  called  the  Porcelain  1  ower,  becaufe  it  is  lined 
with  Chinefe  tiles.  Their  temples  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  difagree- 
^ble  taRe  in  which  they  are  built,  for  their  capjcioufnpfs,  their  whimfical 
ornaments,  and  the  uglinefs  of  the  idols  they  contain.  The  Chinefe  are 
remarkably  fond  of  bells,  which  gave  name  to  one  of  thejr  principal  fefti- 
vals.  A  bell  of  Peking  weighs  1 20,000  pounds,  but  its  found  is  faid  to  be 
difagreeable.  The  lafl  curiofity  1  {hall  mention,  is  thejr  fire-works,  which 
in  China  exceeds  thofe  of  all  other  nations.  In  fliort,  every  province  in 
China  is  a  fcene  of  curiofiiies.  Their  buildings,  except  the  pagodas,  being 
confined  to  no  order,  and  fufceptible  of  all  kinds  of  ornaments,  have  a 
w  ild  variety  and  pleafing  elegance  pot  void  of  magnificence,  agreeable 
to  the  eye  and  the  imagination,  and  prefents  a  diverfity  of  objedc  not  to, 
be  found  in  European  arch  tefture. 

Chief  cities.]  Little  can  be  laid  of  thefe  more  than  that  fome  of 
them  are  immenfe,  and  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe  their  population  is 
much  exaggerated.  The  empire  is  faid  to  contain  4400  walled  cities  ;  tire 
chief  of  which  are  Peking,  Nanking,  and  Canton.  Peking,  the  capital 
of  the  whole  empire  of  China,  and  the  ordinary  refidence  of  the  emperors, 
is  fituated  in  a  very  fertile  plain,  20  leagues  diRant  from  the  Great  Wall. 
It  is  an  oblong  fquare,  and  is  divided  into  two  cities ;  that  which  contains 
the  emperor’s  palace,  is  called  the  Tartar  city,  becaufe  the  houfes  were 
given  to  the  Tartars  when  the  prefent  family  came  to  the  throne  ;  and 
they  rtfufing  to  fuffer  t%j  Chinefe  to  inhabit,  forced  them  to  live  with¬ 
out*  the  walls,  where  they  in  a  fiiorL-time  built  a  new  city  ;  which  by  be¬ 
ing  joined  to  the  other,  renders  the  whole  of  an  irregular  form,  fix  leagues 
in  compafs.  The  walis  and  gates  of  Peking  are  of  the  fiirprifing  height 
of  fifty  cubits,  fo  that  they  hide  the  whole  city  ;  and  are  lo  broad,  fhat 
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centineis  are  placed  upon  them  on  horftback  ;  for  there  are  dopes  within, 
the  city  of  considerable  length,  by  which  horfemen  niavT  afcend  the  walls ; 
and  in  leveral  places  there  2re  houfes  built  for  the  guard.  The  gates, 
which  are  nine  in  number,  are  neither  embelliftied  wiih  ftatues,  nor  other 
carving,  all  their  beauty  confifting  in  their  prodigious  height,  which  at  a 
diftance  gives  them  a  noble  appearance.  The  arches  of  the  gates  are  built 
of  marble,  and  the  reft  of  large  bricks,  cemented  with  excellent  mortar. 
Moft  of  the  ftreets  are  built  in  a  direct  line,  the  largeft  are  about  i  zo  feet 
"broad,  and  a  league  in  length.  The  (hops  where  they  fell  iilk  and  china* 
ware  generally  take  up  the  whole  ftreet,  and  afford  a  very  agreeable  pro- 
ipech  Each  {hop-keeper  places  before  his  {hop,  on  a  {mail  kind  of  pe- 
deftal,  a  board  about  twenty  feet  high,  painted,  varniftied,  and  often  gilt, 
on  which  are  written  in  large  characters  the  names  or  the  feveral  commo¬ 
dities  he  fells.  7'hefe  being  placed  on  each  fide  of  the  ftreet,  at  nearly 
an  equal  alliance  from  each  other,  have  a  very  prettv  appearance  ;  but 
the  houfes  are  poorly  built  in  front,  and  very  low,  moft  of  them  having 
only  a  ground  floor,  and  none  exceeding  one  ftorv  above  it.  Of  all  the 
buildings  in  this  great  city,  the  moft  remarkable  is  the  imperial  palace, 
the  grandeur  of  which  does  not  confift  fo  much  in  the  noblenefs  and  ele¬ 
gance  of  the  architecture  as  in  the  multitude  of  its  buildings,  courts, 
and  gardens,  all  regularly  difpofed  :  for  within  the  walls  are  not  only  the 
emperor’s  houfe,  but  a  little  town,  inhabited  by  the  officers  of  the  court, 
and  a  multitude  of  artificers  employed  and  kept  by  the  emperor;  but  the 
houfes  of  the  courtiers  and  artificers  are  low  and  ill  contrived.  F.  Attiret ; 
a  French  Jefuit,  who  was  indulged  with  a  fight  of  the  palace  and  gar¬ 
dens,  fays,  that  the  palace  is  more  than  three  miles  in  circumference,  and 
that  the  front  of  the  buildings  {bines  with  gilding,  paint,  and  varnifti, 
while  the  infide  is  fet  off  and  furniftied  with  everything  that  is  moft  beau¬ 
tiful  and  precious  in  China,  the  Indies,  and  Europe.  The  gardens  of  this 
palace  are  large  traefts  of  ground,  in  which  are  raifed  ;  at  proper  diftances, 
artificial  mountains,  from  zo  to  60  feet  high,  which  form  a  number  of 
Email  vallies,  plentifully  watered  by  canals,  which  uniting,  form  lakes 
and  meres.  Beautiful  and  magnificent  barks  fail  on  thefe  pieces  of  water, 
and  the  banks  are  ornamented  with  ranges  of  buildings,  net  any  two  of 
which  are  faid  to  have  any  refemblance  to  each  other,  which  diverfitv 
produces' a  very  pleafing  effeft.  Every  valley  has  its  houfe  of  pleafure, 
large  enough  to  lodge  one  of  our  greateft  lords  in  Europe  with  all  his  re¬ 
tinue  :  many  of  thefe  houfes  are  built  with  cedar,  brought,  at  a  vaft  ex- 
pence,  the  diftance  of  ^cc  leagues.  Of  thefe  palaces,  or  houfes  of  pleafure, 
theje  are  more  than  zoo  in  this  vaft  enclofure.  In  the  middle  of  a  lake, 
whiph  is  near  half  a  league  in  dia mete?  every  way,  is  a  rocky  ifland,  on 
-which  is  built  a  palace,  containing  more  than  a  hundred  apartments.  It 
has  four  fronts,  and  is  a  very  elegant  and  magnificent  ftrmflure.  The 
mountains  and  hills  are  covered  with  trees,  particularly  fuch  as  produce 
beautiful  and  aromatic  flowers ;  and  the  canals  are  edged  with  ruftic 
pieces  of  rock,  difpofed  with  fuch  art,  as  exactly  to  refemble  the  wild- 
jiefs  of  nature 

The  city  of  Peking  is  computed  to  contain  two  millions  of  inhabitants, 
‘though  Nanking  is  faid  to  exceed  it  both  in  extent  and  population.  But 
Canton  is  the  greateft  port  in  China,  and  the  only  port  that  has  been  much 
■frequented  by  Europeans.  The  city-wall  is  about  five  miles  in  circumfe¬ 
rence,  with  very  pleafant  walks  round  it.  From  the  top  of  fome  adiacent 
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hills,  on  which!  forts  are  built,  you  have  a  fine  profpsCt  of  the  country. 
It  is  beautifully  iitterfpered  with  mountains,  little  hills,  and  rallies,  all 
green  ;  and  thefe  again  pteafantly  diverfified  with  fmall  towns,  villages, 
high  towers,  temples,  the  feats  of  mandarins  and  other  great  men,  which 
are  watered  wuh  delightful  lakes,  canals,  and  fmall  branches  from  the 
river  Ta  ;  on  which  are  numberlefs  boats  and  jtlnks,  failing  different  ways 
through  the  moft  fertile  parts  of  the  country.  The  city  is  entered  by 
feveral  iron  gates,  and  within-lide  of  each  there  is  a  guard-houfe.  The 
ftreets  of  Canton  arc  very  ftraight,  but  generally  narrow,  and  paved  with 
flag-ftones.  There  are  many  pretty  buildings  in  this  city,  great  numbers 
of  triumphal  arches,  and  temples  well  flocked  with  images.  The  ftieets 
of  Canton  are  fo  crowded,  that  it  is  difficult  to  walk  in  them  *  yet  a  wo¬ 
man  of  any  fafhion  is  feldom  to  be  feen,  unlefs  by  chance  when  coming 
out  of  their  chairs.  There  are  great  numbers  of  market-places  for  fiflij 
flefh,  poultry,  vegetables,  and  all  kinds  of  provifions,  which  are  fold  very 
cheap.  There  are  many  private  walks  about  the  fkirts  of  the  town,  where 
thofe  of  the  better  fort  have  their  hou fes,  which  are  very  little  frequented 
by  Europeans,  whofe  bufinefs  lie  chiefly  in  the  trading  part  of  the  city, 
where  there  are  only  fiiops  and  warehoufes.  Few  of  the  Chinefe  traders 
of  any  fubftance  keep  their  families  in  the  houfe  where  they  do  bulinefs, 
but  either  in  the  city,  in  the  more  remote  fubuibs,  or  farther  up  in  the 
country.  They  have  all  fuch  a  regard  to  privacy,  that  no  windows  are 
made  towards  the  ftreets,  but  in  fhops  and  places  of  public  bufinefs,  nor 
do  any  of  their  windows  look  towards  thofe  of  their  neighbours.  The 
lhops  of  thofe  that  deal  in  filk  are  very  neat,  make  a  fine  fliow,  and  are  all 
in  one  place;  for  tradefmen, 'or  dealers  in  one  kind  of  goods,  herd  toge¬ 
ther  in  the  fame  flreet.  It  is  computed  that  there  are  in  this  city,  and  its 
fuburbs  1,200,000  people  ;  and  there  are  often  5000  trading  veffels  lying 
hefore  the  city. 

Trade  and  manufactures.]  China  is  fo  happily  fituated  and 
produces  fuch  a  variety  of  materials  for  manufactures,  that  it  may  be  faid 
to  be  the  native  land  of  iodufiry  ;  but  it  is  an  indultry  without  talle  of 
elegance,  though  carried  on  with  great  art  and  neatnefs.  They  make  paper 
of  the  bark  of  bamboo,  and  other  trees,  as  well  as  of  cotton,  but  not 
comparable,  for  records  pr  printing,  to  the  European.  Their  ink,  for 
the  ufe  of  drawing,  is  well  known  in  England,  and  it  faid  to  be  made  of 
oil  and  lampblack.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  antiquity  of  their  prints 
ing,  which  they  pill  ,  do  by  cutting  their  characters  on  blocks  of  wood; 
The  manufacture  of  that  earthen  ware,  generally  known  by  the  name  Pf 
China,  was  long  a  fecret  in  Europe,  and  brought  immenfe  fums  to  that 
country.  The  ancients  knew  and  efteemed  it  highly  under  the  name  of 
porcelain,  but  it  was  of  a  much  better  fabric  than  the  modern.  Though 
the  Chinefe  affeCt  to  keep  that  manufacture  {till  a  fecret,  yet  it  is  well 
known  that  the  principal  material  is  a  prepared  pulverized  earth,  and  that 
feveral  European  countries  far  exceed  the  Chinefe  in  mauufaCturing  this 
commodity*.  The  Chinefe  filks  are  generally  plain  and  flowered  gaufes, 
and  they  are  faid  to  have  been  originally  fabricated  in  that  country  wherS' 

.  *  The  Englilh  in  particular  have  carried  this  branch  to  a  high  degree  of  perfefliaft, 
as  appears  from  the  commiffions  which  have  been  received  of  late  from  feveral  princes 
ef  Europe;  and  we  hope  that  a  manufafture  fo  generally  ufeful,  will  meet  with 
encouragement  -from  every  true  patriot  among  ourfelves. 
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the  art  of  rearing  filk-worms  was  firft  difcovered.  They  manufadture  filks 
likewife  of  a  more  durable  kind,  and  their  cotton,  and  other  cloth:,  are 
famous  for  funfiflfing  a  light  warm  wear. 

Their  trade,  it  is  well  known,  is  open  to  all  the  European  nations,  with 
whom  they  deal  f  -r  ready  money  ;  for  fuch  is  the  ptide  and  avarice  of  the 
Chitiefe,  that  they  think  no  manufaftures  equal  to  their  own.  But  it  is 
certain,  that  ftnce  the  difcovery  of  the  porcelain  manufadtures,  and  the 
vaff  improvements  the  Europeans  have  made  in  the  weaving  branches, 
the  Chinefe  commerce  has  been  on  the  decline. 

Constitution  and  government.]  This  was  a  moft  inftruftive  en¬ 
tertaining  article.  before  the  couq.urftof  China  by  the  Tartars  ;  for  though 
their  princes  retain  many  fundamental  maxims  of  the  old  Chinefe,  they 
have  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  deviate  from  the  ancient  dilcipline  in  many 
refpedts.  Perhaps  their  acquaintance  with  the  Europeans  may  have  con- 
ttibuted  to  their  degeneracy.  The  original  plan  of  the  Chinefe  govern¬ 
ment  was  patriarchal,  almoll  in  the  ftridteft  ftnfe  of  the  word.  Duty  and 
obedience  to  the  father  of  each  family  was  recommended  and  enforced  in 
the  ntoft  rigorous  manner  ;  bur,  at  the  fame  time,  the  emperor  was  con- 
fidered  as  the  father  of  the  whole.  His  mandarins,  or  gieat  officers  of 
flate,  were  looked  upon  as  his  fubilitutes,  and  the  degrees  of  fubmiffion 
which  were  due  from  the  inferior  ranks  to  the  l'uperior,  were  fettled  and 
obfewed  with  the  molt  fcrupulous  precifion,  and  in  a  manner  that  to  us 
ieems  highly  ridiculous.  This  ffinple  claim  ef  obedience  required  great 
add  refs  and  knowledge  of  human  nature  to  render  it  effedtual ;  and  the 
Chinefe  legiflators,  Confucius, particularly,  appear  to  have  been  men  of 
wonderful  abilities.  They  enveloped  their  didtites  in  a  number  ef  myftical 
appearances,  fo  as  to  flrike  the  people  with  awe  and  veneration.  The 
mandarins  h  id  modes  of  fpeaking  and  writing  different  from  thofe  of  other 
i'ubjcdts,  and  the  people  were  taught  to  believe  that  their  princes  par¬ 
took  of  divinity,  fo  that  they  were  feldorn  feen,  and  more  feldom  ap- 
pioached. 

Though  this  fyftem  preferved  the  public  tranquillity  for  an  incredible 
number  of  years,  yet  it  had  a  fundamental  defedt  that  often  convulfed, 
and  at  la  ft  proved  fatal  to  the  ffate,  becaufe  the  fame  attention  was  not 
paid  to  the  military  as  to  the  civil  duties.  The  Chinefe  had  paffions  like 
other  men,  and  fometimes  a  weak  or  wicked  admininiftration  drove  them 
into  arms,  and  a  revolution  eafily  fucceeded,  which  they  juftified  by  fay¬ 
ing,  that  their  lovereign  had  ceafed  to  be  their  father.  During  thofe  com¬ 
motions,  one  of  the  parties  naturally  invited  their  neighbours  the  Tartars 
to  their  affiftance,  and  it  was  thus  thofe  barbarians,  who  had  great  fagacity, 
became  acquainted  wdth  the  weak  fide  of  their  conftitution,  and  they  avail¬ 
ed  themfelv.es  accordingly,  by  invading  and  conquering  the  empire. 

Befides  the  great  dodfrine  of  patriarchial  obedience,  the  Chinefe  had 
fumptuary  laws,  and  regulations  for  the  expences  of  all  degrees  of  fubjedts, 
which  were  very  ufeful  in  preferving  the  public  tranquillity,  and  prevent¬ 
ing  the  effedts  of  ambition.  By  their  inftitutions  likewife  the  mandarins 
might  renronfirate  to  the  emperor,  but  in  the  mod  fubmiffive  manner,  upon 
the  errors  of  his  government,  and  when  he  was  a  virtuous  prince,  this 
freedom  was  often  attended  with  the  rooft  falutary  effedts.  No  country  in 
the  world  is  fo  well  provided  with  magiffrates  for  the  difeharge  of  juftice, 
both  in  civil  and  criminal  matters,  as  China  ;  but  they  are  often  ineffedtual 
through  want  of  public  virtue  in  the  execution.  The  emperor  is  fly  led 
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Holy  fon  of  Heaven,  foie  Governor  of  the  Earth ,  Great  Father  of  his 
People .” 

Religion.]  This  article  is  nearly  connedled  with  the  preceding. 
Though  the  ancient  Chinefe  worfliipped  idols,  yet  their  phiiofophers  and 
legiflators  had  jufler  fentiments  of  the  Deity,  and  indulged  the  people  in 
the  worQiip  cf  fenfible  objects,  only  to  rndke  them  more  fubmiilive  to  go- 
vernment.  The  Jefuits  made  little  oppofition  to  this  whemthey  attempted 
to  convert  the  Chinefe  ;  and  fuffered  their  prolclvtes  toworfliip  Tien,  pre* 
tending  that  it  was  no  other  than  the  name  of  God,  The  truth  is*  Con- 
fucius,  and  the  Chinefe  legiflators,  introduced  a  mod  excellent  fyftem  of 
morals  among  the  people,  and  endeavoured  to  fupply  the  want  of  juft  ideas 
of  a  future  date,  by  preferring  to  them  the  worfhip  of  inferior  deities. 
Their  morality  approximates  to  that  of  Chriftianity  ;  but  as  we  know  little 
of  their  religion  but  through  the  Jefuits,  we  cannot  adopt  for  truth  the 
numerous  inftances  which  they  tell  us  of  the  conformity  of  the  Chinefe 
Vmh  the  Chriftian  religion.  Thofe  fathers  it  muft  be  owned,  were  men 
of  great  abilities,  and  made  a  wonderful  progrefs  above  a  century  ago  in 
their  converfions;  but  they  miftook  the  true  charadler  of  the  emperor  who 
was  their  patron  ;  lor  he  no  fooner  found  that  they  weie  in  fait  a.piring 
to  the  civil  direction  of  the  government,  than  he  expelled  them,  levelled 
their  churches  with  the  ground,  and  prohibited  the  exercife  of  their  reli¬ 
gion  ;  fince  which  time  Chriftianity  has  made  no  figure  in  China. 

Revenues.]  Thefe  are  faid  by  fome  to  amount  to  twenty  millions 


flerling  a  year; 


but  this  cannot  be  meant  in  money,  which  does  not  at 


all  abound  in  China.  The  taxes  collected  for  the  ufe  of  government  in 
rice,  and  other  commodities,  are  certainly  very  great  and  may  eafily  be 
impofed,  as  an  account  of  every  man’s  family  and  lubitance,  is  annually 

enm.lled,  and  very  poffibly  may  amount  to  that  fum.  . 

Military  and  marine  strength.]  China  is,  at  this  time,  a  tat 
more  powerful  empire  than  it  was  before  us  conqueft  by  the  eaftern  Tar¬ 
tars  in  1644.  This  is  owing  to  the  confummate  policy  of  Chun-chi,  the 
firft  Tartarian  emperor  of  China,  who  obliged  his  hereditary  fubjefts  to 
:onform  themfelves  to  the  Chinefe  manners  and  policy;  and  the  Chinefe 
to  wear  the  Tartar  drefs  and  arms.  The  two  nations  were  thereby  incor¬ 
porated.  The  Chinefe  were  appointed  to  all  the  civil  offices  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  The  emperor  made  Peking  the  feat  of  his  government,  and  the 
Tartars  quietly  fubmitted  to  a  change  of  their  country  and  condition, 

svhich  was  fo  much  in  their  favour.  .  .  r 

This  fecurity,  however,  of  the  Chinefe  from  the  Tartars*  takes  from 
:hem  all  military  objeds  ;  the  Tartar  power  alone  being  formidable  to  that 
“mpire.  The  only  danger  that  threatens  it  at  prefent,  in  the  dilute  ot 
inns.  The  Chinefe  land  army  is  faid  to  confift  of  five  millions  of  men  ; 
but  in  thefe  are  comprehended  all  who  are  employed  in  the  collection  0. 
the  revenue,  and  the  prefervation  of  the  canals,  the  great  roads,  and  the 
public  peace.  The  imperial  guards  amount  to  about  30,000.  As  to  the 
marine  force,  it  is  compofed  chiefly  of  the  junks  we  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  and  other  fmall  lhips,  that  trade  coaft-ways,  or  to  the  neighbour- 
tig  countries,  or  to  prevent  fudden  defeents.  .  .  , 

A  treatife  on  the  military  art  tranflated  from  the  Chinefe  into  the 
French  language.  Was  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1772,  from  which  it  appears 
hat  the  Chinefe  are  Well  verfed  in  the  theory  of  the  art  of  war  ;  bu  t  call 
iion,  and  care  and  circumfpettion,  are  much  recommended  to  their  ge-* 
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nerals ;  and  one  of  their  maxims  is,  never  to  fight  with  enemies  either 
ir.ore  numerous  or  better  armed  than  themfelves. 

Histor  y.  j  TheChinefe  pretend,  as  a  nation-,  to  an  antiquity  beyond  all 
mcafure  of  credibility  ;  and:  heir  annals  have  been  carried  beyond  the  pe¬ 
riod  to  which  the  Scripture  chronology  affigns  the  creation  ot  the  world. 
Poan  Kou  is  laid  by  them  to  have  been  the  firfl  man,  and  the  interval  of 
time  betwixt  him  and  the  death  of  their  celebrated  Confucius,  which  was 
in  the  year  before  C  brill,  479,  hath  been  reckoned  from  276,000  to 
96.961,740  years.  But  upon  an  accurate  inveftigation  of  this  fubjed  it 
appears,  that  all  the  Chincl'e  hiftorical  relations  of  events  prior  to  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Y a o,  who  lived  2057  years  before  Chrifl,  are  en¬ 
tirely  fabulous,  compofed  in  modern  times,  unfupporttd  by  authentic 
records,  and  full  of  contradidions.  It  appears  alfor  that  the  origin  of  th« 
Chinefe  empire  cannot  be  placed  higher  than  two  or  three  generations 
before  Yao.  But  even  this  is  carrying  the  empire  of  China  to  a  very 
high  antiquity;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  materials  for  the  Chinefe  hi- 
llory  are  extremely  ample.  1  he  grand  annals  of  the  empire  of  China  afe 
comprehended  in  663  volumes,  and  confiil  of  the  pieces  that  have  been, 
compofed  by  tlie  tribunal  or  department  of  hiftory,  eftablifhed  in  China, 
for  tranfmitting  to  poflerity  the  public  events  of  the  empire,  and  the  lives, 
characters,  and  tranfadions  of  its  fovereigns.  It  is  faid,  that  all  the  faffs, 
which  concern  the  monarchy  fmee  its  foundation,  have  been  depofited  in 
this  department,  and  from  age  to  age  have  been  arranged  according  to  the 
order  of  time,  under  tlie  infpedion  cf  government,  and  with  all  the  pre¬ 
cautions  againft  iilufion  or  partiality  that  could  be  fuggefted.  Thefe  pre¬ 
cautions  have  been  ca  ried  fo  far,  that  the  hiftory  of  the  reign  of  each 
imperial  family,  has  only  been  publifhed  after  the  extindion  of  that  fa¬ 
mily,  and  was  kept  a  profound  iecret  during  the  dynafty,  that  neither 
fear  nor  flattery  might  adulterate  the  truth.  It  is  aflerted,  that  many  of 
the  Chinefe,  hiftorians  expofed  themfelves  to  exile,  and  even  to  death, 
rather  than  difguife  the  defeds  and  vices  of  the  fovereign.  But  the  em¬ 
peror  Chi-hoang-ti,  at  whofe  command  the  Great  Wall  was  built,  in  the. 
year  213  before  the  Chriftian  asra,  ordered  all  the  hillorical  books  and  re¬ 
cords,  which  contained  the  fundamental  laws  and  principles  of  the  ancient 
government,  to  be  burnt,  that  they  might  not  be  employed  by  the  learned 
tooppole  his  authority,  and  the  changes  he  propofed  to  introduce  into  the 
monarchy.  Four  hundred  literati  were  burnt  with  their  books :  yet  this 
barbarous  edict  had  notits  full  effed ;  feveral  books  were  concealed,  and 
efcaped  the  general  ruin.  After  this  period,  Ibid  fearch  was  made  for  the 
ancient  books  and  records  that  yet  remained  ;  but  though  much  induftry 
was  employed  for  this  purpofe,  it  appears  that  the  authentic  hiftorical 
fources  of  the  Chinefe,  for  the  times  anterior  to  the  year  200  before 
Chrifl,  are  very  few,  and  that  they  are  ftillin  fmaller  number  for  more  re¬ 
mote  periods.  But  notwithftanding  the  depredations  that  have  been  made 
upon  the  Chinefe  hiftory,  it  is  ftill  immenfely  voluminous,  and  has  been 
judged  by  fome  writers  fuperior  to  that  of  all  other  nations,  Of  the  grand 
annals  before  mentioned,  which  amount  to  663  volumes,  a  copy  is  pre¬ 
served  in  the  library  of  the  French  king,  A  chronological  abridgement 
of  this  great  work,  in  one  hundred  volumes,  was  publifhed  iu  the  4ad 
year  of  the  reign  of  Knag-hi  ;  that  is,  in  the  year  1703.  This  work  is 
generally  called  Kam-mo,  or  the  abridgement.  From  thefe  materials  the 
abbe  Grofier  propofed  to  public  at  Paris,  in  the  French  language,  a 
General  Hiftory  of  China,  in  12  volumes,  440.  fome  of  which  have  been 
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printed,  and  a  finaller  work  in  12  volumes,  8vo.  by  the  late  Father 
Mailla,  miffionary  at  Peking,  hath  been  jult  concluded  and  publiffied, 

Eut  the  limits  to  which  our  work  is  confined  will  not  permit  us  to  en¬ 
large  upon  fo  copious  a  fubjedt  as  that  of  the  Chinefe  hiftory  i  and  which, 
indeed,  would  be  very  uninterefiihg  to  the  generality  of  European  readers. 
A  fucceffion  of  excellent  princes,  and  a  duration  of  domeltic  tranquillity, 
united  lcgiflation  with  philofophy,  and  produced  their  Fo-hi,  whofe  hi¬ 
ftory  is  wrapped  up  in  mv fieri es,  their  Li-Laokttm.  and  above  all  their 
Confucius,  at  once  the  Solon  and  the  Socrates  of  China.  After  all,  the 
internal  revolutions  of  the  empire,  though  rare,  produced  the  moll  dread¬ 
ful  effedls,  in  proportion  as  its  conllitution  was  pacific,  and  they  were  at¬ 
tended  with  the  moil  bloody  exterminations  in  lbme  provinces  ;  lo  that 
though  the  Chinefe  empire  is  hereditary,  the  imperial  iuccelfion  was  more 
than  once  broken  into,  and  altered.  Upwards  of  twenty  dynallies,  or 
different  tribes  and  families  of  fucceffion  are  enumerated  in  their  annals. 

Neither  the  great  Zinghis  Khan,  nor  Tamerlane,  though  they  often 
defeated  the  Chinefe,  could  fubdue  their  empire,  and  neither  of  them 
could  keep  the  conquefls  they  made  there.  Their  celebrated  wall  proved 
but  a  feeble  barrier  againfl  the  arms  of  thofe  famous  1  ai  tars.  After  their 
invafions  were  over,  the  Chinefe  went  ro  war  with  the  Manchew  Tartars, 
while  an  indolent  worchlefs  emperor  Tfong-tching,  was  upon  the 
throne.  In  the  mean  while  a  bold  rebel,  named,  Li-cong-tfe,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Se-tchuen,  dethroned  the  emperor,  who  banged  himfelf,  as  did 
moll  of  his  courtiers  and  women.  Ou-lan-quey,  the  Chinefe  general,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Tartary,  refufed  to  recognife  the  ufurper,  and  made  a  peace 
with  Tfongate,  the  Manchew  prince,  who  drove  the  ufurper  from  the 
throne,  and  took  poffeffion  of  it  himfelf,  about  the  year  1644.  The 
Tartar  maintained  himfelf  in  his  authority,  and,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  wifely  incorporated  his  hereditary  fubjedts  with  the  Chinefe, 
fo  that  in  effedt  Tartary  became  an  acquifition  to  China.  He  was  fuc- 
.  ceeded  by  a  prince  of  great  natural  and  acquired  abilities,  who  was  the 
patron  of  the  Jefuits,  but  knew  how  to  check  them  when  he  found  them 
intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of  his  government.  About  the  year  1661, 
the  Chinefe,  under  this  Tartar  family,  drove  the  Dutch  out  of  the  ifland 
of  Formofa,  which  the  latter  had  taken  fiom  the  Portuguefe. 

In  the  year  177 1 ,  all  the  Tartars  vVhich  compofed  the  nation  of  theTour- 
gouths,  left  the  fettlement  which  they  had  under  the  Ruffian  government 
oil  the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  and  the  laick,at  afmall  diftance  from  theCaf- 
pian  fea,  and  in  a  vaft  body  of  fifty  thoul’and  families,  they  palled  through 
the  country  of  the  Hafacks,  and  after  a  march  of  eight  months,  in  which 
they  had  furmounted  innumerable  difficulties  and  dangers,  they  arrived  in 
the  plains  that  lie  on  the  frontier  of  Carapen,  not  far  from  the  banks  of 
the  river  Ily,  and  offered  themfelves  as  fubjedls  to  Kien-long,  emperor  of 
China,  who  was  then  in  the  thirty-fixth  year  of  his  reign.  He  received 
them  gracioufly,  furnilhed  them  with  provilions,  cloaths,  and  money,  and 
allotted  to  each  family  a  portion  of  land  for  agriculture  and  pallurage. 
The  year  following  there  was  a  fecond  emigration  of  about  thirty  thou- 
fand  other  Tartar  families,  who  alfo  quitted  the  fettlements  which  they 
enjoyed  under  the  Ruffian  government,  and  fubmitted  to  the  Chinefe 
feeptre.  The  emperor  caufed  the  hiftory  of  thefe  emigrations  to  be  en¬ 
graven  upon  itone,  in  four  different  languages. 
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Situation  and  7  vaft  country  is  iituated  between  the  66th 

boundaries.  $  |  and  109th  degrees  of  Eaft  longitude,  and  be¬ 

tween  1  and  40  of  North  latitude.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  North,  by  the 
countries  of  Ufbec  Tartary  and  Thibet ;  on  the  South,  by  the  Indian 
Ocean  ;  on  the  Eaft,  by  China  and  the  Chinefe  fea;  and  on  the  Weft,  by 
Perlia  and  the  Indian  fea. 

Division.]  I  lhall  divide,  as  others  have  done,  India  at  large  into 
three  great  parts  ;  firft,  the  Peninfula  ;  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  called 
the  Farther  Peninfula  ;  fecondly  the  main  land,  or  the  Mogul’s  empire  ; 
thirdly,  the  Peninfula  within  or  on  this  fide  the  Ganges ;  all  of  them  vaft, 
populous,  and  extended  empires.  But  it  is  necefiary,  in  order  to  faye 
many  repetitions,  to  premile  an  account  of  fome  particulars  that  are  in 
common  to  thofe  numerous  nations,  which  lhall  be  extradled  from  the 
rooft  enlightened  of  our  modern  writers  who  have  vifited  the  country  in 
the  fervice  of  the  Eaft  India  company. 

Population,  inhabitants,  )  Mr.  Orme,  an  excellent  and  an 

religion,  and  government.  J  authentic  hiftorian,  comprehends  the 
two  latter  divifions  under  the  title  of  Indoftan.  The  Mahometans  (fays 
he)  who  are  called  Moors  of  Indoftan,  are  computed  to  be  about  ten 
millions,  and  the  Indians  about  a  hundred  millions.  Above  half  the 
empire  is  fubjedt  to  rajahs,  or  kings,  who  derive  their  defcent  from  the 
old  princes  of  India,  and  exercife  ajl  rights  of  fovereignty,  only  paying 
a  tribute  to  the  great  Mogul,  and  obferving  the  treaties  by  which  their 
anceftors  recogniied  his  fupcriority.  In  other  relpedfs,  the  government 
of  Indoftan  is  full  of  wife  checks  upon 'the  overgrowing  greatnefs  of  any 
fubjedt  :  but  (as  all  precautions  of  that  kind  depend  upon  the  adminiftra- 
tion)  the  indolence  and  barbarity  of  the  Moguls  or  emperors,  and  their 
great  viceroys,  have  rendered  them  fruitlefs. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  India  are  called  Gentoos ;  or,  as  others  call 
them  Hindoos,  and  the  country  Hindooftan.  They  pretend  thay  Brum- 
ma,  who  was  their  legiflator  both  in  politics  and  religion,  was  inferior  only 
to  God,  and  that  he  exifted  many  thoufand  years  before  our  account  of 
the  creation,  This  Brumma  probably  was  fome  great  and  good  genius, 
whofe  beneficence,  like  that  of  the  pagan  legiflators,  led  his  people  and 
their  pofterity  to  pay  him  divine  honours.  The  Bramins  (for  fo  the 
Gentoo  priefts  are  called)  pretend  that  he  bequeathed  to  them  a  book 
called  the  Vidam,  containing  his  dodlrines  and  inftitutions ;  and  that 
though  the  original  is  loft,  they  are  ftill  poffeffed  of  a  commentary  upon 
ift,  called  the  Shahftah,  which  is  written  in  the  Shanfcrita  language,  now 
a  dead  language,  and  known  only  to  the  Bramins,  who  ftudy  it.  The 
^foundation  of  Brumma’s  dodlrine  confifted  in  the  belief  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  who  has  created  a  regular  gradation  of  beings,  fome  luperior,  and 
fome  inferior  to  man  ;  in  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  a  future  ftate 
of  rewards  and  punifhmenrs,  which  is  to  confift  of  a  tranfmigration  into 
different  bodies,  according  to  the  lives  they  have  led  in  their  pre-exiftent 
ftate.  From  this  it  appears  more  than  probable,  that  the  Pythagorean 
inetempfyehofis  took  its  rife  in  India,  The  neceffity  of  inculcating  this 
fublime,  but  otherwife  complicated  dodtrjne,  into  their  lower  ranks,  induced 
the  Bramins,  who  are  by  no  means  unanimous  in  their  doftrines,  to  have 
lecour-fe  tofenfible  reprefentations  of  the  Diety  and  his  attributes  ;  fo  that 
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the  original  do&rines  of  Brumma  have  degenerated  to  rank  ridiculous 
idolatry,  in  the  wo r (hip  of  different  animals,  and  various  images  and  of 
the  raoft  hideous  figures,  either  delineated  or  carved. 

The  Hindoos  have,  from  time  immemorial,  been  divided  into  four  great 
tribes.  The  firft  and  raoft  noble  tribe  are  the  Biamins,  who  alone  can 
officiate  in  the  priefthood ,  like  the  Levites  among  the  Jews.  They  are 
not,  however,  excluded  from  government,  trade," or  agriculture,  though 
they  are  ft  ri  illy  prohibited  from  all  menial  offices  by  their  laws.  The  le- 
cond  in  o-der  is  the  Sittri  tribe,  who,  according  to  their  original  inflitu. 
tion,  ought  to  be  all  military  men;  but  they  frequently  follow  other  pro. 
feffions.  The  third  is  the  tribe  of  Beife,  who  are  chiefly  merchants, 
brokers,  and  banias  or  fhopkeepers.  The  fourth  tribe  is  that  of  Sudder 
who  ought  to  be  menial  fervants;  and  they  are  incapable  of  railing  them- 
felves  to  any  fuperior  rank.  If  any  one  of  them  Ihould  be  excommuni¬ 
cated  from  any  of  the  four  tribes,  he  and  his  pofferity  are  for  ever  Ihut 
out  from  the  fociety  of  every  body  in  the  nation,  excepting  that  of  the 
Harri  caff,  who  are  held  in  utter  deteflaiion  by  all  the  other  tribes,  and 
are  employed  only  in  the  meaneif  and  vileft  offices.  This  circumflante 
renders  excommunication  fo  dreadful,  that  any  Hindoo  will  fuffVr  the 
torture,  and  even  death  itfe.f,  rather  than  deviate  from  one  article  of  his 
faith. 

Befides  this  divifion  intotribe%  the  Gentoos  are  alfo  fubdivided  into  calls 
or  fmall  clafles  and  tribes;  and  it  has  been  computed  that  there  are  eighty- 
four  of  thefe  caffs,  though  tome  have  fuppofed  there  was  a  greater  num¬ 
ber.  The. order  of  pre-eminence  of  all  the  caffs,  in  a  panicular  city  or 
province,  is  generally  indifputably  decided  The  Indian  of  an  inferior 
would  think  himfelf  honoured  by  adopting  the  cuffoms  of  a  fuperior  calf  • 
•but  this  would  give  battle  fooner  than  not  vindicate  its  prerogatives  :  the 
inferior  receives  the  victuals  prepared  by  a  fuperior  caff  with  refpeft 
but  the  fuperior  will  not  partake  of  a  meal  Which  has  been  prepared  by 
the  hands. of  an  inferior  caff.  Their  marriages  are  circumfcribed  by  the 
fame  barriers  as  the  reft  of  their  intercourfes ;  and  hence,  befides  the 
national  phyfiognomy,  the  members  of  each  caff  prel'erve  an  air  of  ftill 
greater  refemblance  to  one  another.  There  are  fome  calls  remarkable  for 
their  beauty,  and  others  as  remarkable  for  their  uglinefs.  All  thefe  caffs 
acknowledge  the  Bramins  for  their  priefts,  and  from  them  derive  their 
belief  of  the  tranfmigration  ;  which  leads  many  of  them  to  affli£f  them- 

felves  even  at  the  death  of  a  fly,  although  occafioned  by  inadvertence. _ 

But  the  greater  number  of  calls  are  lefs  fcrupulous,  and  ear,  although 
very  fpaungly,  both  of  fifn  and  flefh  ;  but,  like  the  Jews,  not  of  all  kinds 
in  lfferently.  Their  diet  is  chiefly  lice  and  vegetables,  drefled  with 
ginger,  turmeric,  and  other  hotter  fpices,  which  grow  almoft  fponta- 
neoufly  in  their  gardens.  They  efleem  milk  the  pureft  of  foods,  becaufe 
jhey  think  it  partakes  of  fome  of  the  properties  of  the  neffar  of  their 
gods,  and  becaufe  they  efteem  the  cow  itfelf  almoft  like  a  divinity. 

Their  manners  are  gentle  ;  their  happinefs  confifts  in  the  folaces  of  a 
dome  flic  life  ;  and  they  are  taught  by  their  religion  that  matrimony  is  an 
indifpenfible  duty  in  every  man,  who  does  nor  entirely  feparate  himfelf 
from  the  world  from  a  principle  of  devotion.  Their  religion  alfo  permits 
them  to  have  feveral  wives  ;  but  they  feldom  have  more  than  one  :  and  it 
has  been  obferyed,  that  their  wives  are  diflinguiflied  by  a  decency  of  de¬ 
meanour,  a  folicitude  in  their  families,  and  a  fidelity  to  their  vows,  which 
might  do  honour  to  human  nature  in  the  moft  civilized  countries.  "I  he 
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aimifcmen'S  of  the  Hindoos  confift  in  going  to  their  pagodas,  in  aflifting 
at  religious  (hews,  and  in  fulfilling  a  variety  of  ceremonies  preferibed  to 
them  by  the  Bramins,  Their  religion  forbids  them  to  quit  their  own 
fhores*,  nor  00  they  want  any  thing  from  abroad.  They  might,  therefore, 
have  lived  in  much  tranquillity  and  happinefs,  it  others  had  looked  on 
them  with  the  fame  indifference  with  which  they  regarded  the  reft  of  the 
>vorld. 

The  foldiers  are  commonly  called  Rajah-poots,  or  perfons  aefeended 
from  rajahs,  and  refide  chiefly  in  the  northern  provinces,  and  are  gene¬ 
rally  more  fair  complcxioncd  than  the  people  of  the  fouthern  provinces, 
who  are  quite  black.  Thefe  rajah-poots  are  a  robuft,  brave,  faithful  peo¬ 
ple,  and  enter  into  the  fervice  of  thole  who  will  pay  them  :  but  when 
their  leader  falls  in  battle,  they  think  that  .their  engagements  to  him  are 
unliked,  and  they  run  off  the  field  without  any  fiain  upon  their  repu¬ 
tation. 

The  cuftom  of  women  burning  themfelves  upon  the  death  of  their 
Jiulbands,  ilill  continues  to  be  pradlifed,  though  much  lefs  frequently 
than  formerly.  The  Gentoos  are  as  careful  ol  the  cultivation  of  their 
lands,  and  the  public  works  and  conveniences,  as  the  Chinefe;  and 
there  fcarcely  is  an  inftance  of  a  robbery  in  all  Indoftan,  though  the  dia¬ 
mond  merchants  travel  without  defenfive  weapons. 

The  temples  or  pagodas  of  the  Gentoos  are  ftupendous  but  difguftful 
ftone  buildings,  eredied  in  every  capital,  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
bramins.  If  the  Bramins  are  mailers  of  any  uncommon  art  or  feience,  they 
frequently  turn  it  to  the  purpofes  of  profit  from  their  ignorant  votaries, 
Mr.  Scraf  on  fays,  that  they  know  how  to  calculate  eclipfes ;  and  that  ju¬ 
dicial  aftrulogy  is  lb  prevalent  among  them,  that  half  the  year  is  taken  up 
with  unlucky  days;  the  head  aftrologer  being  always  confulted  in  their 
councils.  The  Mahometans  likewife  encourage  t'nofe  fuperftitions,  and 
look  upon  all  ;he  fruits  of  the  Gentoo  induftry  as  belonging  to  themfelves. 
Though  the  Gentoos  are  entirely  paffive  under  all  their  oppreflions,  and 
by .  their  flute  of  exiftence,  the  practice  of  their  religion,  and  the  fcami- 
nefs  of  their  food,  have  nothing  of  that  refentment  in  their  nature  that 
animates  the  reft  of  mankind;  yet  they  are  fufceptible  of  avarice,  and 
fometimes  bury  their  money,  and  rather  than  difeover  it,  put  themfelves 
to  death  by  poifon  or  otherwife.  This  praflice,  which  it  feems  is  not  un¬ 
common,  accounts  for  the  vaft  fcarcity  of  filver  that  till  of  late  prevailed 
in  Indoftan. 

The  reafons  above  mentioned  account  likewife  for  their  being  lefs  under 
the  influence  of  their  pnflions  than  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries. 
Their  perpetual  ufc  of  rice,  their  chief  food,  gives  them  but  little  nou- 


*  The  Gentoos  are  perfuaded,  that  the  waters  of  the  three  great  rivers,  Ganges, 
Kiflna,  and  Indus,  have  the  facred  virtue  of  purifyfng  thofe  who  bathe  in  them 
from  all  pollutions  and  fins.  This  religious  idea  feems  to  be  founded  on  a  principle  of 
policy,  and  intended  to  reftrain  the  natives  from  migrating  into  diftant  countries : 
for  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  facred  rivers  are  fo  fituated,  that  there  is  not  any 
part  of  India  where  the  inhabitants  may  not  have  an  opportunity  of  wafhing  away 
their  fins.  The  Ganges,  which  rifes  in  the  mountains  of  Thibet  with  its  different 
branches,  runs  through  the  kingdoms  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orixa,  and  the  uppep 
provinces  of  Oud'e,  Rohilcund,  Agra,  Delhi,  and  Lahore.  The  Kiftna  divides  the 
Carnatic  from  Golconda,  and  runs  through  the  Vifiapore  into  the  interior  parts  of  the 
Deccan.  And  the  Indus,  bpundiug  the  Guzarat  provinces,  feparates  Indoftan  from  the 
dominions  of  Perfia. 
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riffiment;  and  their  marrying  early,  the  males  before  fourteen,  and  their 
women  at  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  keeps  them  low  and  feeble  in  their 
peribns.  A  man  is  in  the  decline  of  life  at  thirty,  and  the  bes  :y  of  the 
women  is  on  decay  at  eighteen  :  at  twenty-five  they  have  all  the  marks  of 
old  age.  We  are  not  therefore  to  wonder  at  their  being  loon  flrangers  to 
all  perlbnal  exertion  and  vigour  of  mind  ;  and  it  is  witn  them  a  frequent 
faying,  that  it  is  better  to  lit  than  to  w„lk,  to  lie  down  than  to  lit,  to  ileep 
than  to  wake,  and  death  is  the  bed  of  all. 

The  Mahometans,  who,  in  Indoltan,  are  called  Moors,  are  of  Perfian, 
Torkifh,  Arabic,  and  other  extractions.  They  early  began,  in  the  reigns 
of  the  califs  o  Bagdad,  to  invade  Indoltan  They  penetrated  as  far  as 
Delhi,  which  they  made  their  capital  They  fettled  colonies  in  feveral 
places,  whole  descendants  are  called  Pytans  ;  but  their  empire  was  over¬ 
turned  by  Tamerlane,  who  founded  the  Mogul  government,  which  ftill 
fubiills.,  Thofe  princes  being  Itridt  Mahometans,  receive  -  undvr  their 
protection  all  who  profefled  the  fame  religion,  and  wto  being  a  brave, 
aCtive  people,  counterbalanced  the  number  of  the  natives.  They  are  faid 
to  have  introduced  the  divifion  of  provinces,  over  which  they  appointed 
foubahs  ;  and  thofe  provinces,  each  of  which  might  be  ltyled  an  empire, 
were  fubdivided  into  uabobfhips ;  each  nabob  being  immediatelv  account¬ 
able  to  his  fubah,  who  in  procefs  of  time  became  altnoll  independent  on 
the  emperor,  or*  as  he  is  cabled,  the  Great  Mogul,  upon  their  paying  him 
an  annual  tribute.  The  vaft  refort  of  Perfian  and  Tartar  trib  s  ha'like- 
wife  ftrengthened  the  Mahometan  government :  but  it  is  obfcrvuble,  that 
in  two  or  three  generations,  the  piogenyof  all  thofe  adventurers,  who 
brought  nothing  with  them  but  their  horfes  and  their  fwords,  degenerate 
into  all  eaftern  indolence  and  fenfuality. 

Of  all  thofe  tribes,  the  Mahrattas  at  prefent  make  the  greateft  figure. 
They  are  a  kind  of  mercenaries,  who  live  on  the  mountains  between  In- 
doftan  and  Perfia.  They  commonly  ferve  on  horfebuck,  and,  when  well 
commanded,  they  have  been  known  to  give  law  even  to  the  court  of  Delhi. 
Though  they  are  originally  Gentoos,  yet  they  are  of  bold  active  fpiritS, 
and  pay  no  great  refpeCt  to  the  principles  of  their  religion.  Mr.  Scraftoti 
fays  that  the  Mahometans  or  Moors  are  of  fo  deteftable  a  character,  that 
he  never  knew  above  two  or  three  exceptions,  and  thofe  were  among  the 
Tartar  and  Perfian  officers  of  the  army.  They  are  void,  we  are  told,  of 
every  principle  even  of  their  own  religion;  and  if  they  have  a  virtue,  it 
is  an  appearance  of  hofpitality,  but  it  is  an  appearance  only;  for  while 
they  are  drinking  with,  and  embracing  a  friend,  they  will  fta'b  him  to 
the  heart.  But  it  is  probable,  that  thefe  reprefentatfons  of  their  moral 
depravity  are  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  truth. 

The  people  of  Indollan  are  governed  by  no  written  laws:  and  their 
courts  of  jultice  are  directed  by  precedents.  The  Mahometan  inftitutes 
prevail  only  in  their  great  towns  and  their  neighbourhood.  The  empire  is 
hereditary,  and  the  emperor  is  heir  only  to  his  own  officers.  All  lands 
go  in  the  hereditary  line,  and  continue  in  that  flate  even  down  to  the  fub- 
tenants,  while  the  lord  can  pay  his  taxes,  and  the  latter  their  rent,  both 
which  are  immutably  fixed  in  the  public  books  of  each  diftridt.  The  im¬ 
perial  demefne  lands  are  thofe  of  the  great  rajah  families,  which  fell  to 
Tamerlane  and  his  fucceftors.  Certain  portions  of  them  are  called  jaghire 
lands,  and  are  bellowed  by  the  crown  on  the  great  lords  or  omratis,  and 
upon  their  death  to  revert  to  the  emperor;  but  the  rights  of  the  fub- 
tenants,  even  of  thofe  lands,  are  indefeafible. 
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Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  government  by  which  this  great  empire  long 
fuhfilled,  .without  almoft  the  fembkmce  of  virtue  among  its  great  officers, 
either  civil  or. military.  It  was  (haken,  however,  atter  the  invalion  of 
Mahomet  Shah,  by  Kouli  Khan*  which  was  at  ended  by  lo  great  a 
diminution  ol  the  imperial  authority,  that  the  foubahs  and  nabobs  became 
abfolute  in  their  own  governments.  Though  they  could  not  alter  the 
fundamental  laws  of  property,  yet  they  invented  new  taxes,  which  beg¬ 
gared  the  people,  to  pay  their  own  armies  and  fupport  their  power;  fo 
that  many  of  the  people,  a  few  years  ago,  afier  being  unmercifully  plun¬ 
dered  by  collectors  and  tax-mafleis,  were  left  to  perifli  through  want. — 
To  fum  up  the  mifery  of  the  inhabitants,  thofe  fouhahs  and  nabobs,:  and 
other  Mahometan  governors,  employ  the  Gentoos  themfelvesy  and  fome 
even  of  the  bramins,  as  the  miniiters  of. .their  rapacioufnefs  and  cruelties. 
Upon  the  whole,  ever  iince  the  invalion  of  Kouli  Khan,  Tndollan,  from 
being  a  well-regulated  government,  is  become  a  feene  of  rriere  anarchy 
or  flrarocracy ;  every  great  man  protects  himfelf  in  his  tyranny  by  his 
foldiers,  whofe  pay  far  exceeds  i he  natural  riches  of  his  government. — . 
As  private  afiaffinaiions  and  orher  murders  are  here  committed  with  im¬ 
punity,  the  people,  who  know  they  can  be  in  no  worfe  eftate,  concern 
-thermelves  very  little  in  the  revolutions  of.  government.  To  the  above 
-caufes  are  owing  the  late  fucceffes  of  the  Engliffi  in  Indo'ftan.  The  rea¬ 
der,  from  this  reprefentation  may  perceive,  all  that  the  Englilh  have 
-acquired  in  point  of  territory,  has  been  gained  from  ufurpers  and  robbers, 
and  their  pofleffion  of  it  being  guarrantied  by  the  prel'ent  lawful  emperor, 
is  faid  to  be  founded  upon  the  laws  and  conftitutions  of  that  country. 
We  are,  however,  forry  to  be  obliged  to  remark,  that  the  conduct  of 
many  of  the  fervants  of  the  Eaft  India  Company  towards  the  natives, 
and  not  properly  punifhed  or  checked  by  the  directors,  or  the  Britiffi  le- 
gillature,  has,  in  too  many  inftances,  been  highly  dilhonourable  to  .  the 
Engliffi  name,  and  totally  inepnfiftent  with  that  humanity  which  was 
formerly  our  national  charadteri  If  ic. 

It  may  be  here’proper  juft  to  obferve,  that  the  complexion  of  the  Gen¬ 
toos  is  black,  their  hair  long,  and  the  features  of  both  ftxes  regular. 
At  court,  however,  the  great  .families  are  ambitious  of  intermarrying 
with  Perlians  and  Tartars,  on  account  of  the  fairnefs  of  their  compac¬ 
tion,  refembling  that  of  their  conqueror  Tamerlane  and  his  great  generals. 


The  Peninsula  of  INDIA  beyond  the  Ganges,  called; 
the  Farther  Peninsula. 


Situation  and  Extent. 


Miles. 


Degrees. 


Length  2000  I  hetwe-n  5  1  and  3°  north  latitude. 

Breadth  iogo  J  v  (  92  and  1 09  eaft  longitude. 

Boundaries.]  '“T'‘HIS  peninfula  is  bounded  by  Thibet  and  China, 
J[_  on  the  North  ;  by  China  and  the  Chinefe  fea,  on, 
the  Eaft ;  by  the  fame  fea  and  the  ftraits  of  Malacca,  on  th?.  Sputh ;  and 
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by  the  bay  of  Bengal  and  the  Hither  India,  on  the  Weft.  The  fpace 
between  Bengal  and  China,  is  now  called  the  province  of  Mecklus,  and 
ether  diftri&s  fubjccft  to  the  king  of  Ava,  or  Burmah. 


Grand  divif.  Subdivif.  Chief  Towns. 


Sq.  M. 


Cn  the 
north- 
weft. 

On  the 
iouthT 
weft. 

On  the 
north- 
eaft. 

On  the 
f  uth- 
eaft. 


Acham 

Ava 

Aracan 


i 

1 


T  onquin 

Laos 
C.  China 
Cambodia 
Chiampa 


Chamdara 

Ava 

Aracan 

Pegu,  E.  long.  97.  N.  lat.  17-30. 
Martaban 

Siam,  E Ion.  100-^5. N.lat.  14- 1 8. 
Malacca,  E. Ion.  101. N. lat.  2-12. 
Cachao,  or  Keccio,  E.  Ion.  105. 

N.  lat.  21-30 
I.anchang 
Thoanoa 
Cambodia  7 

Padram  £ 


I  80, coo 

50,000 

170,000 

48,000 

1 1  2,000 

59,400 

100 

60,2 


Name.]  The  name  of  India  is  taken  from  the  River  Indus,  which  of 
all  others  was  the  beft  known  to  the  Perlians.  The  whole  of  this  pen- 
infula  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  is  partly  fo  to  the  moderns. 

Air  and  climate.]  Authors  differ  concerning  the  air  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  fome  preferring  that  of  the  fouthern,  and  fome  that  of  the  northern 
parts.  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  the  air  of  the  former  is  hot  and  drv, 
but  in  fome  places  moift,  and  confequently  unhealthy.  The  climate  is 
fubjefl  to  hurricanes,  lightnings,  and  inundations,  fo  that  the  people  build 
their  houfes  upon  high  pillars  to  defend  them  from  floods  ;  and  they  have 
no  other  idea  of  feafons,  but  wet  and  dry.  Eafteriy  and  wefterly  man- 
foons  (which  is  an  Indian  word)  prevail  in  this  country. 

Mountains.]  Thefe  run  from  North  to  South  almoft  the  whole  lencrh 
of  the  country  ;  but  the  lands  near  the  fea  are  low,  and  annually  ot°er- 
fiowed  in  the  rainy  feafon. 

Rivers.]  The  chief  arc  Senpoo  or  Burrumpooter,  Domea,  Mecon, 
Menan,  and  Ava,  or  the  great  river  Nou  Kian. 

Bays  and  straits  ]  The  bays  of  Bengal,  Siam,  and  Cochin-China. 
The  ftraits  of  Malacca  and  Sincapora.  The  promontories  of  Siam,  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  Banfac. 

Soil  and  product  of  the  ?  The  foil  of  this  peninfula  is  fruitful 
Different  nations.  £  in  general,  and  produces  all  the  deli¬ 
cious  fruits  that  .are  found  in  other  countries  contiguous  to  the  Ganges, 
as  well  as  roots  and  vegetables.  It  abounds  likewise  in  Elks,  elephants! 
and  quadrupeds,  both  domeftic  and  wild,  that  are  common  in  the  fouth¬ 
ern  kingdoms  of  Afia.  The  natives  drive  a  great  trade  in  gold,  diamonds, 
rubies,  topazes,  amethyfts,  and  other  precious  ftones.  Tonquin  pro¬ 
duces  little  or  no  corn  or  wine,  but  is  the  mod  healthful  country  of  all 
the  peninfula.  In  fome  places,  Specially  towards  the  north,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  have  fwellings  in  their  throats,  faid  to  be  owing  to  the  badnefs  of 
their  water.  : 

Inhabitants,  customs,  }  The  Tonquinefe  are  excellent  mechanics 
and  diversions.  £  and  fair  traders ;  but  greatly  oppreffed  by 
theirking  and  great  lords.  His  majefty  engroffes  the  trade,  and  his  factors  fell 
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by  retail  to  the  ‘Dutch  and  other  nations.  The  Tonquinefe  are  fond  0 
!».  k-r  houfes,  which  are  uowholefome  and  poifonous.  The  people  in 
she  fouth  are  a  lavage  race,  and  -go  almoft  naked,  with  forge  iilver  and 
gold  ear-rings,  and  coral,  atnber,  or  fhell  bracelets.  In  Tonquin  and 
C  >chin-China,  the  two  fexcs  are  fcarcely  ditlinguifliable  by  their  drefs, 
whith  reiembles  that  of  the  Ferfiatis.  The  people  of  quality  are  fond 
ef  Err,  l.fh  broad-cloth,  red  or  green:  and  others  wear  a  dark-coloured 
cotton  cloth.  In  Azem,  which  is  thought  one  of  the  befl  countries  in 
Ada,  the  inhabitants  prefer  dogs  fieflt  to  all  other  animal  food.  The 
people  of  that  kingdom  pay  no  taxes,  becaufe  the  king  is  foie  proprietor 
of  all  the  gold  aod  lilv'et  and  other  metals  found  in  his  kingdom.  They 
live,  however,  easily  and  comfortably.  Almoft  every  houle-keeper  has 
an  elephant  for  the  conveniency  of  his  wives  and  women,  polygamy  be¬ 
ing  pradtlfed'all  over  India. 

It  is  utiqueftionable  that  thofe  Indians,  as  well  as  the  Chinefe,  had  the 
nfe  of  gunpowder  before  it  was  known  in  Europe  ;  and  the  invention  is 
generally  ascribed  to  the  Azem'efe.  The  inhabitants  of  the  fouthern  dfo 
vifton  of  this  peninfula  go  under  the  name  of  Malayans,  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  country  of  Malacca. 

Though  the  religious  fuperftltions  that  prevail  in  this  peninfula  are  ex¬ 
tremely  grofs,  yet  the  people  believe  in  a  future  ftate  ;  and  when  their  kings 
ure  interred,  a  number  of  animals  are  buried  with  them,  and  luch  vtffels 
©f  gold  and  filver  as  they  think  can  be  of  ufe  to  them  in  their  future  life, 
The  people  in  this  peninfula  are  commonly  very  fond  of  fhew,  and  often 
make  an  appearance  beyond  their  circumftances.  They  are  delicate  in  no 
part  of  their  drefs  but  in  their  hair,  which  they  buckle  up  in  a  very  agree¬ 
able  manner.  In  their  food  they  are  loathfome  ;  for  beftdes  dogs,  they 
cat  rats,  mice,  ferpents,  and  flunking  fill].  The  people  of  Aracan  are 
equally  indelicate  in  their  amours,  for  they  hire  Dutch  and  other  foreign¬ 
ers  to  conlumrnate  the  nuptials  with  their  virgins,  and  value  their  women 
moft  when  in  a  ftate  of  pregnancy.  Their  treatment  of  the  lick  is  ridi¬ 
culous  beyond  belief;  and  in  many  places,  when  a  patient  is  judged  tc 
be  incurable,  he  is  ettpofed  on  the  bank  of  fome  river,  where  he  is 
either  drowned,  or  devoured  by  birds  or  beafts  of  prey. 

The  diverfions  common  in  this  country  are  fifhing  and  hunting,  th? 
celebrating  of  feftivals,  and  adding  comedies,  by  torch- light,  from  even¬ 
ing  to  morning. 

Language.]  The  language  of  the  court  of  Delhi  is  Perfian,  but  in 
this  peninfula  it  is  chiefly  Malayan,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  inter- 
fperfed  with  other  dialedls. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  The  Bramins,  who  are  the  tribe  6l 
the  p  iefthood,  defeend  from  thofe  Brachmans  who  are  mentioned  to  us 
with  fo  much  reverence  by  antiquity  ;  and  although  much  inferior,  eithet 
as  philofophers,  or  men  of  learning,  to  the  reputation  of  their  anceftors,  a: 
tniefts,  their  religious  dodiines  are  (till  implicitly  followed  by  the  whol^ 
nation  ;  and  as  preceptors,  they  are  the  fource  of  all  the  knowledge  which 
exifts  in  Iudoflan.  But  the  utmoft  ftretch  of  their  mathematical  know¬ 
ledge  feems  to  be  the  calculation  ofeclipfos.  They  have  a  good  idea  oi 
logic  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  have  any  treadles  on  rhetoric  j 
their  ideas  of  mafic,  if  we  may  judge  ft om  their  practice,  are  barbarous  f 
and  in  medicine,  they  derive  no  affiftance  from  the  knowledge  of  ana 
tomy,  fince  difiedlions  are  repugnant  to  their  religion. 

TJic  poetry  of  the  Afiatics,  is  too  turgid,  and  full  of  conceits,  and  th: 
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diviion  of  their  hiftorians  very  diffufe  and  verbofe:  hut  though  the  man¬ 
ner  of  eatlern  compofitions  differs  from  the  correct  talle  of  Europe,  There 
are  many  things  in  the  writings  of  Aiiatic  authors  worthy  the  attention  of 
literary  men.  Mr.  Dow  obierves,  that  in  the  Schanfcrita,  or  learned 
language  of  the  Bramins,  which  is  the  grand  repofitory  of  the  religion, 
philofophy,  and  hiitory  of  the  Hindoos,  there  are  in  particular  many 
hundred  volumes  in  profe,  which  treat  of  the  ancient  Indians  and  their 
hittory.  The  fame  writer  alfo  remarks,  that  the  Shanfcrita  records  con¬ 
tain  accounts  of  the  affaire  of  the  Weffern  Alia  very  different  from  what 
any  tribe  of  the  Arabians  have  tranfmitted  to  poilerity ;  and  that  it  is 
more  than  probable  that,  upon  examination,  the  former  will  appear  to 
bear  the  marks  of  more  authenticity,  and  of  greater  antiquity,  than  the 
latter.  The  Arabian  writers  have  been  generally  f<>  much  prejudiced 
againft  the  Hindoos,  that  their  accounts  of  them  are  by  no  means  to  be 
impliciry  relied  on. 

•  Mr.  Dow  obferves,  that  the  finall  progrefs,  which  corredlnefs  and  ele¬ 
gance  of  fentimem  and  didlion  have  made  in  the  Eaft,  did  not  proceed 
from  a  want  of  encouragement  to  literature.  On  the  contrary,  ic  appears, 
that  no  princes  in  the  world  patronifed  men  of  letters  with  more  genero- 
fity  and  refpedt  than  the  Mahometan  emperors  of  Indoftan.  A  literary 
genius  was  not  only  the  certain  means  to  acquire  a  degree  of  wealth  which 
mull  allouiflr  Europeans,  but  an  infallible  road  for  riling  to  the  firft  offices 
of  the  ftate.  The  character  of  the  learned  was  at  the  lame  time  lb  facred, 
that  tyrants,  who  made  a  paftime  of  embruing  their  hands  in  the  blood 
of  their  other  lubjedls,  not  only  abftained  from  offering  violence  to  mea 
of  genius,  but  flood  in  fear  of  their  pens. 

Manufactures  amd  commerce.]  Thefe  vary  in  the  different  coun¬ 
tries  of  this  peninfula  ;  but  the  chief  branches  have  been  already  men¬ 
tioned.  The  inhabitants  in  fome  parts,  are  obliged  to  manufacture  their 
fait  out  of  afhes.  In  all  handicraft  trades  that  they  underhand,  the  people 
are  more  induffrious,  and  better  workmen,  than  moll  of  the  Europeans, 
and  in  weaving,  fewing,  embroidering,  and  fome  other  manufactures,  It 
is  faid,  that  the  Indians  do  as  much  work  with  their  feet  as  their  hands. 
Their  painting,  though  they  arc  ignorant  of  drawing,  is  amazingly  vivid 
in  its  colours.  The  rinenefs  of  their  linen,  and  their  fillagree  work  in 
gold  and  filver,  are  beyond  any  thing  of  thofe  kinds  to  be  found  in  other- 
parts  of  the  world.  The  commerce  of  India,  in  Ihort,  is  courted  by  all 
trading  nations  in  the  world,  and  probably  has  been  l'o  from  the  earliell 
ages :  it  was  not  unknown  even  in  Solomon’s  time  ;  and  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  drew  from  thence  their  highelt  materials  of  luxury.  The  great- 
ell  fliare  of  it,  through  events  foreign  to  this  part  of  our  work,  is  now 
centered  in  England,  though  that  of  the  Dutch  is  flill  very  conliderable  ; 
that  of  the  French  has  for  fome  time.declined  ;  nor  is  that  of  the  Swedes 
and  Danes  of  much  importance. 

Constitution,  government,?  This  article  is  fo  extenllve,  that 
rarities,  and  cities.  3  it  requires  a  flight  review  of  the 

kingdoms  that  form  this  peninfula.  In  Azem,  I  have  already  obferved, 
the  king  is  proprietor  of  all  the  gold  and  filver  :  he  pays  little  or  nothino- 
to  the  great  Mogul,  his  capital  is  Ghergong,  or  Kirganus.  We  know 
little  or  nothing  of  the  kingdom  of  Tipra,  but  that  it  was  anciently  fub- 
je£t  to  the  king  of  Aracan  ;  and  that  they  fend  to  the  Chinefe  gold  and 
filk,  for  which  they  receive  filver  in  return.  Aracan  lies  to  the  fouth  of 
Tipra,  and  is  governed  by  twelve  princes,  fubjefl  to  the  chief  king,  who 
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refides  in  his  capital.  His  palace  is  very  large,  and  contains,  as  we  are 
told,  feven  idols  caft  in  gold,  of  two  inches  thick,  each  of  a  man’s  height, 
and  covered  over  with  diamonds  and  other  precious  ftones.  Pegu  is  about 
350  Englilh  miles  in  length,  and  almoft  the  fame  in  breadth.  In  the 
year  17^4,  Pegu  was  reduced  to  the  ftate  of  a  dependent  province  by 
the  king  of  Ava.  Macao  is  the  great  mart  of  trade  in  Pegu.  We 
know  little  of  the  kingdom  of  Ava.  It  is  Paid,  the  honours  the  king  af- 
furncs  are  next  to  divine.  His  fubjefts  trade  chiefly  in  mufk  and  jewels, 
rubies  and  fapphires.  In  other  particulars,  the  inhabitants  rcfemblc  thofe 
of  Pegu.  In  1  hole  kingdoms,  and  indeed  in  the  greateft  part  of  this  pe- 
ninfula,  the  dodtrines  of  the  grand  lama  of  Thibet  prevail,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  the  Bramins. 

The  kingdom  of  Laos  or  Lahos  formerly  included  that  of  Jangoma  or 
Jangomay;  but  that  is  now  fubjetft  toA»a:  we  know  few  particulars 
of  it  that  can  be  depended  upon.  It  is  laid  to  be  immenfely  populous,  to 
abound  in  all  the  rich  commodities,  as  well  as  the  grois  fuperltitions,  ot  the 
Ealt,  and  to  be  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  kingdoms,  all  of  them 
holding  of  one  fovereign,  who,  like  his  oriental  brethren,  is  abfolutely 
defpotic,  and  lives  in  inexpreilible  pomp  and  magnificence;  but  is  of  the 
Lama  religion,  and  often  the  llave  of  his  priefts  and  miniflers. 

The  kingdom  of  Siam  has  often  been  defcribed  by  miflioners  and  pre¬ 
tended  travellers  in  the  mod  romantic  terms ;  and  therefore  we  can  pay 
little  other  credit  to  their  accounts,  farther  than  that  it  is  a  rich  and  flou- 
rilhing  kingdom,  'and  that  it  approaches,  in  its  government,  policy,  and 
the  quicknefs  and  acutenefs  of  its  inhabitants,  very  near  to  the  Chinefe. 
The  kingdom  of  Siam  is  furrounded  by  high  mountains,  which,  on  the 
ealt  fide,  feparate  it  from  the  kingdoms  of  Camboja  and  Laos ;  on  the 
welt,  from  Pegu ;  and  on  the  north,  from  Ava,  or  more  properly  from 
Jangoma  ;  on  the  fouth  it  is  waflied  by  the  river  Siam,  and  has  the 
peninfula  of  Malacca,  the  north-weft  part  whereof  is  under  its  domi¬ 
nion.  The  extent  of  the  country,  however,  is  very  uncertain,  and 
ic  is  but  indifferently  peopled.  The  inhabitants  of  both  fexes  are 
more  modcft  than  any  found  in  the  reft  ot  this  peninfula.  Great  care 
is  taken  of  the  education  of  their  children.  Their  marriages  are  limple, 
and  performed  by  their  talapoins,  or  priefts,  fprinkling  holy  water  upon 
the  couple,  and  repeating  lome  prayers.  We  are  told  that  gold  is  io 
abundant  in  this  country,  that  their  moft  ponderous  images  are  made  of 
it ;  and  that  it  is  feen  in  vaft  quantities  on  the  outlide  of  the  king’s  palace. 
Thefe  relations  are  found,  by  modern  travellers,  to  be  the  fidlions  of 
French  and  other  miffionaries  ;  for  though  the  country  has  mines  of  gold, 
their  ornaments  are  either  exceflively  thin  plates  of  that  metal,  or  a  very 
bright  lacquer  that  covers  wooden  or  other  materials.  The  government  here 
is  extremely  defpotic;  even  fervants  muft  appear  before  their  inafters  in 
a  kneeling  pofture ;  and  the  mandarins  are  proftrate  before  the  king.’ 
Siam,  the  capital,  is  reprefented  as  a  large  city,,  but  fcarcelv  a.  fixth  part 
of  it  is  inhabited;  and  the  palace  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit. 
Bankok,  which  Hands  about  18  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  Siam,  and  12  miles  j> 
from  the  fea,  it  is  the  only  place  towards  the  coaft  that  is  fortified  with  1 
walls,  batteries,  and  brafs  cannon ;  and  the  Dutch  have  a  fadlory  at  Li- 
gor,  which  Hands  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  peninlula  of  Malacca,  bnt  be-  1 

longing  to  Siam.  r  . 

The  peninfula  of  Malacca  is  a  large  country,  and  contains  leveral  j 
kingdoms  or  provinces.  The  Dutch,  however,  are  faid  to  be  the  real  i 
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matters  and  Sovereigns  of  the  who’e  peninfula,  bring  in  pofleffion  of  the 
capital  (Malacca).  The  inhabitants  differ  but  little  from  brutes  in  their 
manner  of  living;  and  yet  the  Malayan  language  is  reckoned  the  pureft 
of  any  fpoken  in  all  the  Indies.  We  are  told  by  the  latett  travellers,  that 
its  chief  produce  is  tin,  pepper,  elephants  teeth,  canes,  and  gums. 
Some  miflionaries  pretend  that  it  is.  the  Golden  Cherfonefus  or  Peninfula 
of  the  ancients,  and  that  the  inhabitants  11  fed  to  meafure  their  riches  by- 
bars  of  gold.  The  truth  is,  that  the  excellent  fituation  of  this  country 
admits  of  a  trade  with  India  ;  fo  that  when  it  was  firft  diCovered  by  the 
Portuguele,  w.ho  were  afterwards  expelled  bv  the  Dutch,  Malacca  was 
the  richeft  city  in  the  Ealf,  next  to  Goa  and  Ormus,  being  the  key  of  the 
China,  the  Japan,  the  Moluccas,  and  the  Sunda  trade.  The  country, 
however,  at  prelent  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  trade  with  the  Chinefe! 
This  degeneracy  of  the  Malayans,  who  were  formerly  an  induftrious, 
ingenious  people,  is  eafily  accounted  for,  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Dutch! 
whole  intereft  it  is  that  they  fliould  never  recover  from  their  prafcm  ftate 
of  ignoranee  and  flavery. 

The  Englilh  carry  on  a  fmugglipg  kind  of  trade  in  their  country  fhtps, 
from  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  and  the  bay  of  Bengal  to  Malacca.  This 
commerce  is  connived  at  by  the  Dutch  governor  and  council  among  them, 
who  little  regard  the  orders  of  their  iuperiors,  provided  they  can  enrich 
themfelves. 

Cambodia,  or  Camboja,  is  a  country  little  known  to  the  Europeans ; 
but,  according  to  the  belt  information,  its  greateft  length,  from  north  to 
fouth,  is  about  520  Englilh  miles  ;  and  its  greateft  breadth,  from  weft  to 
eaft, about  398  miles.  This  kingdom  has  a  lpacious  river  running  through 
it,  the  banks  of  which  are  the  only  habitable  parts  ot  the  nation,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  fultry  air,  and  the  peftiferous  gnats,  ferpents,  and  other  ani¬ 
mals  bred  in  the  woods.  Its  foil,  commodities,  trade,  animals,  and  pro¬ 
mts  by  fea  and  land,  are  much  the  fame  with  the  other  kingdoms  of  this 
vaft  peninfula.  The  betel,  a  creeping  plant  of  a  particular  flavour,  and, 
as  they  fay,  an  excellent  remedy  for  all  tnofe  difeafes  that  are  common  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  is  the  higheft  luxury  of  the  Cambodi¬ 
ans,  from  the  king  to  the  peafant ;  but  is  very  unpalatable  and  difagreeable 
to  the  Europeans.  .  The  fame  barbarous  magnificence,  the  defpotifm  of 
their  king,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  prevail  here  as  throughout  the 
reft  of  the  peninfula.  Between  Cambodia  and  Cochin-China,  lies  the  lit¬ 
tle  kingdom  of  Chiampa,  the  inhabitants  of  which  trade  with  the  Chinefe, 
and  feem  therefore  to  be  fomewhat  more  civilized  than  their  neighbours. 

Cochin-China,  or  the  weftern  China,  is  fituated  under  the  torrid  zone, 
and  extends,  according  to  fome  authors,  about  500  miles  in  length  ;  but  it 
is  much  lefs  extenfive  in  its  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft.  Laos,  Cambodia, 
and  Chiampa,  as  well  as  fome  other  fmaller  kingdoms,  are  faid  to  be  tri¬ 
butary  to  Cochin-China.  The  manners  and  religion  of  the  people  feem 
to  be  originally  Chinefe  ;  and  they  are  much  given  to  trade.  Their  king 
is  fa  id  to  be  immenfely  rich,  and  his  kingdom  enjoys  all  the  advantages 
of  commerce  that  are  found  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies ;  but  at 
the  lame  time  we  are  told,  that  this  mighty  prince,  as  well  as  the  kinp  of 
1  onquin,  are  fubjeft  to  the  Chinefe  emperor.  It  is  reasonable  to  fijppofe 
that  all  thofe  rich  countries  were  peopled  from  China,  or  at  leaft,  that  they 
had,  lome  time  or  other,  been  governed  by  one  head,  till  the  mother  em¬ 
pire  became  fo  large,  that  it  might  be  convenient  to  parcel  it  out,  referv- 
mg  to  ltfelf  a  kind  of  feudal  fuperiority  over  them  all. 
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Tonquin  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  little  can  be  added  to  what 
has  been  faid,  un.efs  we  adopt  the  fidhons  of  the  popifli  midionaries. 
The  government  of  this  kingdom,  however,  is  particular.  The  Ton- 
quinefe  had  revolted  from  the  Ch'nefe,  which  was  attended  by  a  civil 
war.  A  compromife  at  Lft  took  place  between  the  chief  of  the  revolt 
and  the  reprefentanve  of  the  ancient  kings,  by  which  the  former  was  to 
have  all  the  executive  powers  of  the  government,  under  the  name  of  the 
Chouah  ;  hut  that  ihe  Bua,  or  real  king,  fhould  retain  the  royal  titles, 
and  be  permitted  fome  inconliderable  civil  prerogatives  "within  his  palace, 
from  which  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  family  can  ftir  without  the  per* 
million  of  the  chouah. 

The  chouah  refides  generally  in  the  capital  Cachao,  which  is  fimated 
near  the  centre  of  the  kingdom.  The  bua’s  palace  is  a  vaft  flrudiure,  and 
has  a  fine  arfenal.  The  Englifh  has  a  very  flouri filing  houfe  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  city,  conveniently  fitted  up  with  ftore-houfes  and  office- 
houfes,  a  noble  dining  room,  and  handfome  apartments  for  the  merchants, 
fadlors,  and  officers  of  the  company. 

The  pofieffion  of  rubies,  and  other  precious  Hones  of  an  extraordinary 
fize,  and  even  of  white  and  party-coloured  elephants,  convey  among  thofe 
credulous  people  a  pre-eminence  of  rank  and  royalty,  and  has  fometimes 
ocCafioned  bloody  wars.  After  all,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  how¬ 
ever  dark  the  accounts  we  have  of  thofe  kingdoms  may  be,  yet  there  is 
fufficient  evidence  to  prove,  that  they  are  immencely  rich  in  all  the  trea* 
lures  of  nature  ;  but  that  thofe  advantages  are  attended  with  many  natural 
calamities,  fuch  as  floods,  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  tempells,  and  above 
all,  rapacious  and  poifonous  animals,  which  render  the  pofleffioa  of  life, 
even  for  an  hour,  precarious  and  uncertain. 


INDIA  within  the  Ganges,  or  the  Empire  of  the 

Great  Mogul. 

Situation  and  Extent,  including  the  Peninfula  Weft  of  thfe 

Ganges. 

Miles.  Degree*. 

Length  2000  }  5  7  and  4°  norttl  latitude. 

Breadth  1500  J  J  66  and  92  eaft  longitude. 

BovNDARIEs.J  TpHlS  empire  is  bounded  by  Ufbec  Tartary  and  Tht* 
X  bet  on  the  North  ;  by  Thibet  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal? 
on  the  Eaft  ;  by  the  India  Ocean,  on  the  South  ;  by  the  fame  and  Perfia,| 
on  the  Weft.  The  main  land  being  the  Mogul  empire,  or  Indoftan  pro¬ 
perly  fo  called. 

Grand 
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Grand  Divifions. 


The  north-eaftdivifion 
of  India,  containing  the 
provinces  of  Bengal,  on 
the  mouthsof  theGanges* 
and  thofe  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Naugracut 
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•elhi,  E.  Ions  76-30, 
lat.  29. 


C a  (Tim  ere 


The  Britifh  nation  poffefs  in  full  fovereignty,  the  whole  foubah  of 
Bengal,  and  the  greatelt  part  of  Bahar.  In  Orifl'a  or  Orixa,  only  the  dif- 
trifts  of  Midnapour.  The  whole  pofleffions  contain  about  1  50,000  fquare 
miles,  and  10  millions  of  people.  With  their  allies  and  tributaries,  they 
row  occupy  the  whole  navigable  courfe  of  the  Ganges  from  its  entry  on 
the  plains  to  the  fea,  which  by  its  winding  courfe  is  more  than  iko 
miles.  ' 3 

Air  and  seasons.]  The  winds  in  this  climate  generally  blow  for  fix 
months  from  the  louth,  and  fix  front  the  north.  April,  IVXay,  and  the 
beginning  of  June,  are  exceffively  hot,  but  refrelhed  by  fea  breeds ;  and 
in  fome  dry  feafons,  the  hurricanes,  which  tear  up  the  fands,  and  let 
them  fall  in  dry  (bowers,  are  exceffively  difagreeable.  The  Englifh,  and 
confequently  the  Europeans  in  general,  who  arrive  at  Indoftan,  are  com¬ 
monly  feized  with  fome  illnefs,  fuch  as  flux  or  fever,  in  their  different 
appearances  ;  but  when  properly  treated,  efpecially  if  the  patients  are  ab- 
ftemidus,  they  recover,  and  afterwards  prove  healthy 
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Mot?  n-taiks-]  The  rood- remarkable  mountains  are  thofe  of  Caucafus 
and  Naugracur,  which  di ride  India  from  Perlia,  Ulbec  Turcary,  and  Thi¬ 
bet ;  ancfare  inhabited  by  Marattas,  Afghans,  or  Pa  tans,  and  other  peo¬ 
ple  more  warlike  than  the  Gentoos.  As  to  the  mountains  of  Bulegaut  which 
run  almoit  the  whole  length  of  India,  from  north  to  fuuth,  they  are  fo 
high  as  to  Hop  the  wcfttrn  monfoon  ;  the  rains  beginning  looner  on  the 
Malabar  than  they  do  on  the  Coromandel  coalt. 

Rivers.]  Thefe  are  the  Indus  called  by  the  natives  Sinda  and  Sindeh, 
and  the  Ganges,  both  of  them  know  to  the  ancients,  and,  as  obferved  in 
p.  68c,  held  in  the  higheil  eifeem,  and  even  veneration,  by  the  modern 
inhabitants.  Befides  thofe  rivers  many  others  water  this  country. 

Seas,  bays,  and  capes.]  Thefe' are  the  Indian  ocean  ;  the  bay  of 
Bengal;  the  Gulf  ofCambaya;  the  firsts  of  Ramanakoel ;  Cape  Como¬ 
rin  and  Diu.  . 

Inhabitants.]  I  have  already  made  a  general  review  of  this  great 
empire,  and  have  only  to  add,  to  what  I  have  faid  of  their  religion  and 
fects,  that  the  fakirs  are  a  kind  of  Mahometan  mendicants  or  beggars, 
who'travel  about,  pradtifing  the  greateil  auilerities;  but  many  of  them  are 
irapoftors.  Their  number  is  faid  to  be  Soo,ooo.  Another  let  of  men¬ 
dicants  are  the  joghis,  who  are  idolaters,  and  much  more  numerous, 
but  mod  of  them  are  vagabonds  and  impoftors,  who  live  by  amufing  the 
credulous  Gentoos  with  foolifn  fictions.  The  Banians,  who  are  fo  called 
from  their  affefted  innocence  of  life,  ferve  as  brokers,  and  profef5  the 
Gentoc  religion,  or  foniewnat  like  it. 

The  Ferfees,  or  Parfes,  of  Iodofian,  are  originally  theGaurs,  defenbed 
in  Perlia,  but  are  a  moft  induftrious  people,  particularly  in  weaving,  and 
architecture  of  every  kind.  They  pretend  to  be  polished  of  the  works  of 
Zorafter,  whom  they  call  by  various  names,  and  which  fome  Europeans 
think  contain  many  particulars  that  would  throw  light  upon  ancient  Ivl- 
tory  both  facred  and  profane.  This  opinion  is  countenanced  by  the  few 
parcels  of  thofe  books  that  have  been  publifhed  ;  but  fome  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  whole  is  a  modern  impoflure,  founded  upon  facred,  traditional, 
and  profane  hiitories.  They  are  known  as  paying  divine  adoration  to  lire 
but  it  is  faid  cnly  as  an  emblem  of  the  divinity. 

The  nobility  and  people  of  rank  delight  in  hunting  with  the  bow  as 
well  as  the  gun,  and  often  train  the  leopards  to  the  fporrs  of  the  field. 
They  affed  fnady  walks  and  cool  fountains,  like  other  people  in  hot  coun¬ 
tries."  They  are  fond  of  tumblers,  mountebanks,  and  jugglers;  of  bar¬ 
barous  mufic,  both  in  wind  and  firing  inllruments,  and  play  at  cards  in 
their  private  parties.  Their  houles  make  no  appearance,  and  thofe  of  the 
commonalty  are  poor  and  mean,  and  generally  thatched,  which  renders 
them  fubjefl  to  fire  ;  but  the  manufacturers  chufe  to  work  in  the  open  air  ; 
and  the  infides  of  the  houfes  belonging  to  principal  perfons  are  commonly 
ceat,  commodious,  and  pieafmt,  and  many  of  them  magnificent. 

Commerce  of  Indostan.]  I  have  already  mentioned  this  article,  as 
well  as  the  manufadures  of  India  ;  but  the  Mahometan  merchants  here 
carrv  cn  a  trade  that  has  not  been  deferibed,  I  mean  that  with  Mecca,  in 
Arabia,  from  the  weftern  parrs  of  this  empire,  up  the  Red  Sea.  This 
trade  is  carried  on  in  a  particular  fpecies  of  velTcls  called  junks,  the  largelt 
of  which,  we  are  told,1  beUde?  the  cargoes,  will  carry  1700  Mahometan 
pilgrims  to  vifu  the  tomb  of  their  prophet.  At  Mecca  they  meet  with 
Abyffinian,  Egyptian,  and  other  traders,  to  whom  they  dipole  of  their 
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cargoes  for  gold  and  filver  ;  fo  that  a  Mahometan  junk  returning  from 
this  voyage  is  often  worth  200,0001. 

Provinces,  cities,  and  other  ?  The  province  of  Agra  is  the 
euildings,  FUEDIC  AND  private.  5  largeft  in  all  Indoftan,  contain¬ 
ing  40  large  towns  and  340  villages.  Agra  is  the  greatefl  city,  and  its 
callle  the  larged  fortification  in  all  the  Indies.  The  Dutch  have  a  factory 
there,  but  the  Englifli  have  none. 

1  he  city  of  Delhi,  which  is  the  capital  of  that  province,  is  likewife  the 
capital  of  Indoftan.  It  is  defcribed  as  being  a  fine  city,  and  containing 
the  imperial  palace,  which  is  adorned  with  the  ufual  magnificence  of  the 
Eaft.  Its  (tables  formerly  contained  12,000  horfes,  brought  from  Arabia, 
Periia,  and  Tartary  ;  and  500  elephants.  When  the  forage  is  burnt  up  by 
the  heats  of  the  feafon,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  thefe  horfes  are  faid  to  be  fed 
in  the  morning  with  bread,  butter,  and  fugar,  and  in  the  evening  with 
rice-milk  properly  prepared. 

Tatta,  the  capital  of  Sindia,  is  a  large  city  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  a  plague 
which  happened  there  in  1699  carried  oft'  above  80,000  of  its  manufac-* 
turers  in  lilk  and  cotton.  It  is  flill  lamous  for  the  manufacture  of  palan¬ 
quins,  which  are  a  kind  of  canopied  couches,  on  which  the  great  men  all 
over  India,  Europeans  as  well  as  natives,  repofe  when  they  appear  abroad. 
They  are  carried  by  four  men,  who  will  trot  along,  morning  and  evening, 
40  miles  a  day;  10  being  ufually  hired,  who  carry  the  palanquin  by- 
turns,  four  at  a  time.  Though  a  palanquin  is  dear  at  fir  ft  cod,  yet  the 
porters  may  be  hired  for  nine  or  ten  (hillings  a  month  each,  out  of  which 
they  maintain  themfelves.  The  Indus,  at  Tatta,  is  about  a  mile  broad, 
and  famous  for  its  fine  carp. 

Though  the  province  of  Moultan  is  not  very  fruitful,  yet  it  yields  ex¬ 
cellent  iron  and  canes  ;  and  the  inhabitants,  by  their  fituation,  are  enabled 
to  deal  with  the  Perfians  and  Tartars  yearly  for  above  60,000  horfes. 

The  province  of  Caffimere,  being  furroundcd  with  mountains,  is  difficult 
of  accefs,  but  when  entered,  it  appears  to  be  the  paradife  of  the  Indies. 
It  is  faid  to  contain  100,000  villages,  to  be  ftored  with  cattle  and  game, 
without  any  beafts  of  prey.  The  capital  (Caffimere)  (lands  by  a  large 
lake  ;  and  both  fex.es,  the  women  efpecially,  are  almoft  as  fair  as  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  and  are  faid  to  be  witty,  dexterous,  and  ingenious. 

The  province  and  city  of  Lahor  formerly  made  a  great  figure  in  the 
Indian  hiftory,  and  is  ftill  one  of  the  largeft  and  fineft  provinces  in  the 
Indies,  producing  the  beft  fugars  of  any  in  Indoftan.  Its  capital  was  once 
about  nine  miles  long,  but  is  now  much  decayed.  We  know  little  of  the 
provinces  of  Ayud,  Varad,  Bekar,  and  Elallabas,  that  is  not  in  common 
with  the  other  provinces  of  Indoftan,  excepting  that  they  are  inhabited  by 
a  hardy  race  of  men,  who  feem  never  to  have  been  conquered,  and  though 
they  fubmit  to  the  Moguls,  live  in  an  eafy,  independent  Hate.  „In  feme  of 
thole  provinces  many  of  the  European  fruits,  plants,  and  flowers,  thrive 
as  in  their  native  foil. 

Bengal,  of  all  the  Indian  provinces,  is  perhaps  the  moft  intereftir.g  to 
an  Engtifh  reader.  It  is  e  (teemed  to  be  the  ftorehoufeof  the  Eaft  Indies. 
Its  fertility  exceeds  that  of  Egypt  after  being  oveiflowed  by  the  Nile;  and 
the  produce  of  its  foil  confifts  of  rice,  fugar  canes,  corn,  fefamum,  fm,il 
lnulbcriy,  and  other  freer.  Its  calucoes,  filks,  fait- pet  re,  lakka,  opium, 
Wax,  and  civet,  go  all  over  the  world  :  and  provifions  here  arc  in  vaft 
plenty,  and  incredibly  cheap,  efpecially  pullets,  ducks,  and  geefe.  The 
country  is  interfered  by  canals  cut  out  of  the  Ganges  for  the  benefit  of 
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commerce,  and  extends  near  ico  leagues  on  both  fides  the  Ganges,  full  of 
cities,  towns,  caftles,  and  villages. 

In  Bengal,  the  wo r (hip  of  the  Gentoos  is  pradtifed  in  its  greateil  purity, 
and  their  facred  river  (Ganges)  is  in  a  manner  lined  with  their  magnifi¬ 
cent  pagodas  or  temples.  The  women,  notwithftanding  their  religion, 
are  faid  by  fome  to  be  lalcivious  and  enticing. 

The  principal  Englifli  factory  in  Bengal  is  at  Calcutta,  and  is  called 
Fort  William  :  it  is  fltuated  on  the  liver  Hugley,.the  moll  wefterly  branch 
of  the  Ganges.  The  fort  itfelf  is  faid  to  be  irregular,  and  untenable 
againrt  difciplined  troop1-- ;  but  the  fervants  of  the  company  have  provided 
themfclves  with  an  excellent  houfe,  and  moft  convenient  apartments  for 
their  own  accommodation.  As  the  town  itfelf  has  been  in  fadl  for  fome- 
time  in  poffeffionof  the  company,  an  Englifli  civil  government,  by-  a  mayor 
and  aldermen,  was  introduced  into  it.  This  was  immediately  under  the 
authority  of  the  company.  But  in  1773,  an  adt  of  parliament  was  palled 
to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  Eafl:  India  company,  as  well  in  India  as  in 
Europe.  By  this  adt  a  governor-general  and  four  counfellors  were  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  chofen  by  the  parliament,  with  whom  was  veiled  the  whole 
civil  and  military  government  of  the  prefidency  of  Fort  William  ;  and  the 
ordering,  management,  and  government,  of  all  the  territorial  acquiflti  ns 
and  revenues  in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orifia,  fo  long  as  the 
company  lliould  remain  poffefled  of  them.  The  governor-general  and 
council  fo  appointed,  are  inveited  with  the  power  of  fuperintending  and 
controlling  the  government  and  management  of  the  prefidencies  of  Madras, 
Bombay,  and  Bencoolen.  The  governor-general  and  council  to  pay 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  court  of  diredtors,  and  to  correfpond  with-’ 
them.  The  governor-general  and  counfellors  are  likewife  empowered  to 
eftablifh  a  court  of  judicature  at  Fort  William  ;  to  confift  of  a  chief  jufticey 
and  three  other  judges,  to  be  named  from  time  to  time  by  his  majefly  ; 
thefe  are  to  excerciie  all  criminal,  admiralty,  and  ecclefiallical  jurifdidtion  1 
ro  be  a  court  of  record,  and  a  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  for  the  town  of 
Calcutta  and  fadlory  of  Fort  William,  and  its  limits  ;  and  the  fadlories 
fubordinate  thereto.  But  the  ellabliflnnent  of.  this  fupreme  court  does  nor 
appear  to  havfe  promoted  either  the  interefts  of  the  Eafl  India  company, 
or  the  felicity  of  the  people  of  the  country.  No  proper  attention  has  been- 
paid  to  the  manners  and  cufloms  of  the  natives  ;  adls  of  great  oppreflion 
and  injustice  have  been  committed  ;  and  the  fupreme  court  has  been  a 
fource  of  great  diflatisfadlion,  diforder,  and  confufiom  For  the  fubfequent 
regulations  of  the  Eafl:  India  territories  and  company,  we  refer  to  our  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Hirtory  of  England. 

In  1756,  an  unhappy  event  took  place  at  Calcutta,  which  is  too  remark* 
able  to  be  omitted.  The  Indian  nabob,  or  viceroy,  quarrelled  with  the 
company,"  and  inverted  Calcutta  with  a  large  body  of  black  troops.  The 
governor,  and  fome  of  the  principal  perfons  of  the  place,  threw  them- 
felves,  with  their  chief  effects,  on  board  the  (hips  in  the  river;  they  who 
remained,  for  fome  hours  bravely  defended  the  place;  but  their  ammuni¬ 
tion  being  expended,  they  furrendered  upon  terms.  The  fubah,  a  ca¬ 
pricious,  unfeeling  tyrant,  inftead  of  obferving  the  capitulation,  forced 
Mr.  Hohvel,  the  governor’s  chief  fervant  and  145  Britifli  fubjefts  into 
a  ifttle,  but  fecure  prifon,  called  the  Black-hole,  a  place  about  eighteen 
feet  fquare,  and  flnu  up  from  almoft  all  communication  of  free  air. 
Their  miferies  during  the  night  were  inexpreflible,  and  before  morning  no 
more  than  twenty-three  were  found  alive*  the  reft  dying  of  fuffocarion, 
*  '  ‘  which 
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Dhich  was  generally  attended  with  a  horrible  phrenfy.  Among  thofe 
faved  was  Mr.  Holwel  himfelf,  who  has  written  a  mod  afiecfting  account 
of  the  cataftrophe.  The  infenlible  nabob  returned  to  his  capital,  after 
plundering  the  plaee,  imagining  he  had  routed  the  Englifti  out  of  his  do* 
miniens ;  but  the  feafonable  arrival  of  admiral  Watfon  and  colonel  (af¬ 
terwards  lord)  Clive,  put  them  once  more,  with  fome  difficulty,  in  pof- 
feflion  of  Calcutta  ;  and  the  war  was  concluded  by  the  battle  of  Plalfey  , 
gained  by  the  colonel,  and  the  death  of  the  tyrant  Surajah  Dowlah,  in 
whofe  place  Mhir  Jaffeir,  one  of  his  generals,  who  had  previoufly  figned 
a  fecret  treaty  with  Clive  to  defert  his  mailer,  and  amply  reward  the  Eng- 
lifi),  was  advanced  of  courfe  to  the.foubahlhip. 

The  capital  of  Bengal,  where  the  nabob  keeps  his  court,  is  Patna  or 
Moorfhcdabad  ,•  and  Benares,  lying  in  the  fame  province,  is  the  Gentoo 
univerfity,  and  celebiated  for  its  fanclity. 

Chandenagorc  is  the  principal  place  poflefied  by  the  French  in  Bengal ; 
it  lies  higher  up  the  river  than  Calcutta.  But  though  ftrongly  fortified, 
rfurnifhed  with  a  garrifon  of  500  Europeans,  and  1200  Indians,  and  de¬ 
fended  by  123  pieces  of  cannon  and  three  morta  rs,  it  was  taken  by  the 
Englifil  admirals  Watfon  and  Pococke,  and  colonel  Clive  ;  and  alo  was 
taken  the  lafi  war,  but  reftored  by  the  peace.  Hugley,  which  lies  fifty 
miles  to  the  north  of  Calcutta  upon  the  Ganges,  is  a  place  of  prodigious 
trade  for  the  rjcheit  <5f  all  Indian  commodities.  The  Dutch  have  here  a 
well  fortified  fadfory.  The  fearch  for  diamonds  is  carried  on  by  about 
10,000  people  from  Saumelpour,  which  lies  thirty  leagues  to  the  north  of 
■Hugley,  for  about  fifty  miles  farther.  D.icca  is  faid  to  be  the  larged  cjty 
of  Bengal,  and  the  tjde  ccmes  up  to  its  walls.  It  contains  an  Englifti  and 
a  Dutch  fadtory.  The  other  chief  towns  are  Cafiumbazar,  Chinchura, 
Barnagua,  and  Maldo,;  befides  a  number  of  other  places  of  lefs  note,  but 
all  of  them  rich  in  the ‘Indian  matnifadfures. 

We  know  little  concerning  the  province  or  fubah  of  Malva,  which  lies 
to  the  weft  of  Bengal,  but  that  it  is  as  fertile  as  the  other  provinces,  and  that 
its  chief  cities  are  RatifpoiyOugein,  and  Indoor.  The  province  of  Can- 
difli  includes  that  of  Berar  and  part  of  Orixa,  and  its  capital  is  Brampur, 
or  Burhampoor,  a  flourifhing  city,  and  carries  on  a  vaft  trade  in  chintzes, 
callicoes,  and  embroidered  duffs.  Carrack  is  the  capital  of  Orixa. 

The  above  are  the  provinces  belonging  to  the  Mogul’s  empire  to  the 
north  of  what  is  properly  called  the  Peninfula  Within  the  Ganges. 
Thofe  that  lie  to  the  fouthvvard  fall  into  the  delcription  of  the  peninfula 
itfelf. 

History.]  The  Jirft  invader  of  this  country,  worthy  to  be  noticed, 
was  the  famous  Alexander  of  Macedon.  Zinghis  Khan  alfo  directed  his 
force  there  jn-the  year  1221,  and  made  the  emperor  forfake  his  capital ; 
and  long  before  Tamerlane,  Mahometan  princes  had  entered,  made  con- 
quefts,  and  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  India.  Valid,  the  fixth  of  the  ca* 
liphs,  named  Ommiades,  who  afeended  the  throne  in  the  708th  year  of 
the  Chriftian  sera,  and  in  the  90th  of  the  hegira,  made  conquefts  in  In¬ 
dia  ;  fo  that  the  Koran  was  introduced  .very  early  into  this  country. 
Mahmoud,  fon  of  Sebegtechin,  prince  of  Gazna,  the  capital  of  a  pro¬ 
vince  feparated  by  mountains  from  the  north-weft  parts  of  India,  and  Ji- 
tuated  near  Kandahar,  carried  the  Koran  with  the  fword  into  Indoftan,  in 
the  year  tooo  and  100-2  of  the  Chriftian  sera.  He  treated  the  Indians  with 
all  «he  rigour  of  a  conqueror,  and  all  the  fury  of  a  zealot,  plundering 
treafures,  demolifhing  temples,  and  murdering  idolaters  throughout  his 
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route.  The  wealth  found  by  him  in  Indoftan  is  reprefented  to  be  immenfe, 
Xhe  fucceffors  of  this  Mahmoud  are  called  the  dynafty  of  the  Gaznaviders, 
and  maintained  themfelves  in  a  great  part  of  the  countries  which  he  had 
conquered  in  India  until  the  year  1155,  or  1157,  when  Kofrou  Schah, 
the  13th  and  laft  prince  of  the  Gaznavide  race,  was  depofed  by  Kuflain 
Gauri,  who  founded  the  dynafty  of  the  Gaurides,  which  furnifhea  five 
princes,  who  pofielfed  nearly  the  fame  dominions  as  their  predcceffors  the 
Gaznavides.  Scheabbedin,  the  fourth  of  the  Gauride  emperors,  during 
the  life  of  his  brother  and  predecclfor  Gaiatheddin,  conquered  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Moultan  and  Delhi,  and  drew  from  thence  prodigious  treafures. 
But  an  Indian,  who  had  been  rendered  defperate  by  the  pollutions  and  in- 
fults  to  vt'hich  he  faw  his  gods  and  temples  expofed,  made  a  vow  to  affafii- 
nate  Scheabbedin,  and  executed  it,  The  race  of  Gaurides  finifhed  in  the 
year  1212,  in  the  perfon  of  Mahmoud,  fucceftbr  and  nephew  to  Sheab- 
bedin,  who  was  alfo  cut  off  by'the  fwords  of  affaffins.  Several  revolutions 
followed  tili  the  time  of  Tamerlane,  who  entered  India  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1 398,  delcending  more  terrible  than  all  its  inundations  from  the  centre 
of  the  northren  part  of  the  Indian  Caucafus.  This  invincible  barbarian 
mer  with  no  refill  mce  fufficient  to  jufthy,  even  by  the  military  maxims  of 
Tartars,  the  cruelties  with  which  he  marked  his  way.  But  after  an  im 
menfe  fiaughter  of  human  creatures,  he  at  length  rendered  himfelf  lord  of 
an  empire  which  extended  from  Smyrna  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  The 
hiftory  of  the  fuccefibrs  of  Tamerlan-5,  who  reigned  over  Indoft.m  with  lit¬ 
tle  interruption  more  than  350  years,  has  been  varioufly  reprefented,  but 
all  agree  in  the  main,  that  they  were  magnificent  and  defpotic  princes  ; 
that  they  committed  their  provinces,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  to  ra¬ 
pacious  governors,  or  to  their  own  Ions,  by  which  their  empiie  was  often 
miferablv  torn  in  pieces.  At  length  the  famous  Aurengzebe,  in  the 
vear  1667,  though  the  youngeft  among  many  fons  of  the  reigning 
emperor,  after  defeating  or  murdering  all  his  brethren,  mounted  the 
throne  of  Indoftan,  and  tm>y  be  conlidered  as  the  real  founder  and 
legiflator  of  the  empire.  He  was  a  great  and  a  politic  prince,  and 
the  firft  who  extended  his  dominion,  though  it  was  little  better  than 
nominal,  over  the  peninfula  Within  the  Ganges,  which  is  at  pre- 
fent  fo  well  known  to  the  Englifh.  He  live  fo  late  as  the  year  1707, 
and  it  is  faid  that  fome  of  his  great  officers  of  Itate  were  alive  in  the  year 
1770.  From  what  has  been  already  faid  of  this  empire,  Aurengzebe  feems 
ro  have  left  too  much  power  to  the  governors  of  his  diflant  provinces, 
and  ro  have  been  at  no  pains  in  preventing  the  effcbls  of  that  dreadful  def- 
potiiin,  which,  while  in  his  hands,  preferved  the  tranquillity  of  his  em¬ 
pire  ;  but  when  it  defeended  to  his  weak  indolent  fuccelfois,  uccafioned  its 
overthrow. 

In  1713,  four  of  his  grandfons  difputcd  the  empire,  which,  after  a 
bloody  ftruggle,  fell  to  the  eldeft,  Mauzoldin,  who  took  the  name  of 
Jehander  Shah.  This  prince  was  a  Have  to  his  pleafures,  and  was  go¬ 
verned  bv  his  mifirefs  fo  abfolutely,  that  his  great  omrahs  confpired  againft 
him,  and  raifed  to  the  throne  one  of  his  nephews,  who  ftruck  off  his 
nncle?s  head.  The  new  emperor  whofe  name  was  Furrukhfir,  was  go- 
yerned  and  at  laft  enllaved  by  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Seyd,  who 
abufed  his  power  fo  grofsly,  that  being  afraid  to  punifh  them  publicly,  he 
ordered  them  both  to  be  privately  afilufinated.  They  difeovered  his  inten¬ 
tion,  and  dethorned  the  emperor,  in  whole  place  they  raifed  a  grand  fan  of 
Aurengzebe,  by  his  daughter,  a  youth  qf  Seventeen  years  of  age,  after 
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rniprifoning  and  ftrangling  Furrukhfir.  The  young  emperor  proved  dif- 
agrecable  to  the  brothers,  and  being  foon  poii'oned,  they  raifed  to  the 
throne  his  cider  brother,  who  took  the  tide  of  Shah  Jehan.  The  rajahs 
of  lndoftan,  whole  anceftors  had  entered  into  ftipulations,  or  what  may 
be  called  pad  a  conveu^ciy  when  they  admitted  the  Mogul  family,  took  the 
field  againit  the  two  brothers ;  but  the  latter  were  victorious,  and  Shah 
Jehan  was  put  in  tranquil  pofleliion  of  the  empire,  but  died  in  1719.  He 
was  fucceeded  by  another  prince  of  the  Mogul  race,  who  took  the  name 
of  Mahommed  Shaw,  and  entered  into  private  meafures  with  his  great  ra¬ 
jahs  for  deftroying  the  Seyds,  who  were  declared  enemies  to  Nizamal  Mu- 
luc,  one  of  Aurengzebe’s  favourite  generals.  Nizam,  it  is  faid,  was 
privately  encouraged  by  the  emperor  to  declare  himlelf  againft  the  bro¬ 
thers,  and  to  proclaim  himfelf  fubnli  of  Decan,  which  belonged  to  one  of 
the  Seyds,  who  was  aftailmated  by  the  emperor’s  order,  and  who  immediately 
advanced  to  Delhi  to  deftroy  the  other  brother ;  but  he  no  fooncr  under- 
ftood  what  had  happened,  than  he  proclaimed  the  fultan  Ibrahim,  another 
of  the  Mogul  princes,  emperor.  A  battle  enfued  in  1720,  in  which  the 
emperor  was  victorious,  and  is  faid  to  have  ufed  his  conquefts  with  great 
moderation,  for  he  remitted  Ibrahim  to  the  prifon  from  whence  he  had 
been  taken  ;  and  Scyd,  being  likewife  a  prifouer,  was  condemned  to  per¬ 
petual  confinement,  but  the  emperor  *ook  polfeifion  of  his  vaft  riches. 
Seyd  did  not  long  furvive  his  confinement  ;  and  upon  his  death,  the  em¬ 
peror  abandoned  himfelf  to  the  lame  courfe  of  pleafures  that  had  been  fo 
fatal  to  his  predecelfors.  As  to  Nizam,  he  became  now  the  great  imperial 
general,  and  was  often  employed  againit  the  Marattas,  whom  he  defeated, 
when  they  had  almoft  made  themfelves  mallets  of  Agra  and  Delhi.  He 
was  confirmed  in  his  foubahfliip,  and  was  confidered  as  the  firft  fubjeft  in 
the  empire.  Authors,  however,  are  divided  as  to  his  motives  for  inviting 
Nadir  Shaw,  otherwise  Kouli  Khan,  the  Perfian  monarch,  to  invade  In- 
doftan.  It  is  thought,  that  he  had  intelligence  of  a  ftrong  party  formed 
againit  him  at  court ;  but  the  truth  perhaps  is,  that  Nizam  did  not  think 
that  Nadir  Shah  could  have  fuccefs,  and  at  firit  wanted  to  make  himfelf 
ufeful  by  oppofing  him.  The  fuccefs  of  Nadir  Shah  is  well  known,  and 
the  immenfe  treafure  which  he  carried  from  Indollan  in  1739.  Betides 
thofe  treafures,  he  obliged  the  Mogul  to  furrender  to  him  all  the  lands  to 
the  weft  of  the  rivers  Attock  and  Synd,  comprehending  the  provinces  of 
Pevfhor,  Kabul,  and  Gagna,  with  many  other  rich  and  populous  princi¬ 
palities,  the  whole  of  them  almoft  equal  in  value  to  the  crown  of  Perfia 
.  itfelf. 

This  invafion  coft  the  Gentoos  200,000  lives.  As  to  the  plunder  made 
by  Nadir  Shah,  fome  accounts,  and  thofe  too  ftrongly  authenticated,  make 
it  amount  to  the  incredible  fum  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  millions 
,fterling,  as  mentioned  by  the  London  Gazette  of  thofe  times.  The  molt 
moderate  fay  that  Nadir’s  own  lhare  amounted  to  confiderably  above 
feventy  millions  ;  be  that  as  it  will,  the  invafion  of  Nadir  Shah  may  be 
confidered  as  putting  a  period  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  Mogul  empire  in  the 
houfe  of  Tamerlane.  However,  when  Nadir  had  raifed  all  the  money  he 
could  in  Delhi,  he  reinftated  the  Mogul,  Mahommed  Shah,  in  the  fo- 
vereignty,  and  returned  into  his  own  country.  A  general  defedftion  of  the 
provinces  foon  after  enfued  :  none  being  willing  to  yield  obedience  to  a 
prince  deprived  of  a  power  to  enforce  it.  The  provinces  to  the  north- 
weft  of  the  Indus  had  been  ceded  to  Nadir  Shah,  who  bcing  aftalfinatrd 
in  174-7,  Achmet  Abdallah,  his  treafurer,  an  unprincipled  manf  but  pof- 
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felled  of  great  intrepidity,  found  means,  in  the  general  confufon  occa- 
Honed  by  the  tyrant’s  dea  h.  to  carry  off  three  hundred  camels  loaded  with 
wealth,  whereby  he  wr-  enabled  to  puthimfelf  at  the  head  of  an  arnjy 
and  marched  againft  Delhi  with  fifty  thoufand  horie.  Thus  was  the 
wealth  drawn  from  Delhi,  made  the  means  of  continuing  thofe  miferies 
of  war  which  it  had  at  firit  brought  upon  them.  Prince  Ahmed  Shah,  the 
Mogul’s  eldeft  fon,  and  the  vizir,  with  orher  leading  men,  in  this  ex¬ 
tremity  took  the  field,  with  eighty  thoufand  horfe  to  oppoiite  the  invader. 
The  war  was  carried  on  with  various  fuccefs,  and  Mahomed  Shah  died 
befme  its  termination.  His  fon,  Ahmed  Shah,  then  mounted  the  impe- 
rial  thrive  at  Delhi;  but  the  empire  fell  every  day  more  into  decay, 
Abdaliah  eredted  an  independent  kingdom,  of  which  the  Indus  is  the  ge¬ 
neral  boundary. 

TheMirattas,  a  warlike  nation,  poftl fling  the  fouth-weflern  peninfula 
of  L.dia,  had,  before  the  invafion  of  Nadir  Shah,  exacted  a  chout,  or 
tribute  from  the  empire,  arifing  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  province  of 
Bengal,  which  being  with-held,  in  confeqtjence  of  the  enfeebled  Hate  of 
the  empire,  the  Marattas  became  clamorous.  The  empire  began  to  tot¬ 
ter  to  its  foundation ;  every  pretty  chief,  by  counterfeiting  grants  from 
Delhi  ;  laying  claims  to  jaghires  and  to  diftiidts.  The  country  was  torn  to 
pieces  by  civil  wars,  and  groaned  under  ever  fpecies  of  domeftic  confu- 
lion.  Ahmed  Shah  reigned  only  feven  yeats,  after  which  much  diforder 
and  confulion  prevailed  in  Indoftan,  and  the  people  fuffered  great  calami¬ 
ties.  At  prefenr,  the  imperial  dignity  of  Indoftan  is  vefted  in  Shah  Za- 
dah,  who  is  univcrfally  acknowledged  to  be  the  true  heir  of  the  Tamer¬ 
lane  race  :  but  his  power  is  feeble  ;  the  city  of  Delhi,  and  a  fmall  territory 
round  it,  is  all  that  is  left  remaining  to  the  houfe  and  heir  of  Tamerlane, 
who  depends  upon  the  protection  of  the  Englifh,  and  whofe  intereit  it  is  to 
fupport  him,  as  his  authority  is  the  bell  legal  guarantee. 

It  is,  however,  the  inrereft  of  the  Eaft  India  Company,  that  thgir  go¬ 
vernments  in  India  fliould  interfere  as  little  as  poffible  in  the  domeftic  or 
national  quarrels  of  the  country  powers,  and  that  they  fhould  always  en¬ 
deavour  to  be  in  a  Hate  of  peace  and  tranquillity  with  their  neighbours. 
But  thefe  maxims  of  found  policy  they  have  not  adhered  to  ;  the  gover¬ 
nors  and  fervants  of  the  Eaft  India  Company  have  unneceflarily,  and  fome- 
times  very  iniquboufly,  embroiled  themfelves  with  the  country  powers, 
and  engaged  in  wars  of  a  very  pernicious  and  indefenfible  nature.  The 
wars  into  which  they  lately  entered  with  the  Marattas,  and  with  that  en- 
terprizing  prince  Heyder  Ally,  have  been  attended  with  an  enormous  ex¬ 
pence,  and  been  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  interefts  of  the  company.  By 
te  npora'jry  plans  of  violence  and  injuft  ice,  and  fometimes  difregarding  their 
own  treaties,  they'  have  forfeited  the  good  opinion  of  the  natives ;  and  by 
exciting  the  indignation  of  the  country  princes  againft  them,  greatly  leffe ti¬ 
ed  the  fecurity  of  the  polftfliuns  of  the  company, 

As  to  the  government  and  constitution  of  Indoftan,  we  muft  refer  to 
what  we  have  alrea’y  obferved.  The  emperor  of  Indoftan,  or  Great 
M  igul  (fo  called  from  bei  g  defeended  from  Tamerlane  the  Mongul  or 
Mogul  Tartar)  on  h  s  a  lvancement  to  the  throne,  affumes  fome  grand 
title;  as,  “  The Conqueror  of  ihfWarJd’,  the  Ornament  of  the  7  hronc^  &c, 
tint  he  is  never  crowned, 
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Grand  divifions.  Provinces. 

'Madura 
Tanjour 


Eaft  fide 
Bifnagar, 
Carnatic 


The  fouth- 
.eaft  coaft  of 
India,  fituate 
on  rhe  bay  of^ 

Bengal,  ufu- 
ally  called  the 
coal!  of  Coro* 

J«andej.  Golconda 


of 

or 


Orixa 

pWeft  fide  of 
Bifnagar,  or 
Carnatic 


The  fouth 
Weft  coaft  of 


Chief  towns. 
'Madura 
Tanjour 

Tranquehar,  Danes 
Negap^tam,  Englifli 
£  i  i'11  igar 

Port-nova,  Dutch 
Fort  St.  David,  Englifli 
Pondicherry,  .  , 

Convmere,  \  French 
Coblon 

Sadr.fpatan,  Dutch 
3t.  Thomas,  Portuguefe 
y  Fort  Sr.  George  or  Madras, 
E.  Ion.  80*32.  N.  lat. 
13-1  t.  Englith 
Pelicate,  Dutch 
Golconda 

Gani,  or  Coulor,  diamond 
mines 

Mafulipatan,  Englifli  and 
Dutch 

Vizigapatan,  Englilh 
Bimlipatan,  Dutch 
Orixa 

(^Ballafore,  Englifli 
Tegapatan,  Dutch 
Anjengo,  Englilh 
Cochin,  Dutch 
Calicut,  /  r  ... 

Tdlichery  C  En8llfh 

Canannore,  Dutch 
Monguelore,  ,  Dutch  and 

Bnflilore,  }  Portuguefe 

-Raolconda,  diamond  mines 


Sq.  M. 
16,4.00 


>83»5S° 


62,109 
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India,  ufually^  Decan,  or  Vi-  y^  Cawar,  Englifli 


called  the  coaft 
of  Malabar. 


fiapour 


Goa,  Portuguefe 
Rajapore,  French 
Dabal,  Englifli 
Dundee,  )  n  - 

Shoule,  l  PortuSuere 
Bombay,  ifle  and  town, 
Englifli,  19-18.  N.  lat, 
73-6  E.  Ion. 

Bafiaim,  Portuguefe 
jSalfette,  Englilh 
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Grand  divilion.  Provinces,  Chief  towns.  Sq.  M 


The  foath- 
weft  coaft  of 
India,  ufually  Y 
called  the  coaft 
vt  Malabar 


Cambaya,  or 
Guzarat 


f  Damon,  Portuguefe 
Surar,  E.  long.  72-25.  N.  lat. 
2  1-10 

•  •  Swalley 

l\  Barak,  Englifn  and  Dutch 
Amedabat 
C.imbava 

J  l_Dieu,  Portuguefe. 


Rivers.]  The  Cattack  or  Mahanada,  the  Soane  and  Nerbudda,  the 
1’trdder  and  the  famous  ICiftna. 

Climate,  seasons,  and  produce,]  The  chain  of  mountains  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  running  from  north  to  fouth,  renders  it  winter  on  one 
fide  of  this  peninfula  while  it  is  fummer  on  the  other.  About  the  end  of 
june,  afottth-wcft  wind  begins  to  blow  from  the  le,\,  on  the  coait  of  Ma¬ 
labar,  which,  with  continual  runs,  lafts  four  months,  during  which  time 
ail  is  fe  retie  upon  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  (the  we  (lent  and  eaftern  coafts 
being  fo  denominated).  Towards  the  end  of  Oftober,  the  rainy  leafon 
and  the  change  of  the  moofoons  begins  on  the  Coromandel  coaft,  which 
being  deflitute  of  good  harbours,  renders  it  extremely  dangerous  lor  fhips 
to  remain  there,  duiing,  that  time  ;  and  to  this  is  owing  the  periodical  re¬ 
turns  of  the  Engiilh  (hipping  to  Bombay,  upon  the  Malabar  coalh.  The 
air  is  naturally  hot  in  this  peninfula,  but  it  is  refrefhed  by  breezes,  the 
wind  altering  every  twelve  hours ;  that  is,  from  midnight  to  noon  it  blows 
off  the  land,  when  it  is  intolerably  hot,  and  during  the  other  twelve  hours 
from  the  fen,  which  lift  proves  a  great  reftefhment  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  coaft.  The  produce  of  the  foil  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  other  part 
of  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  like  may  be  laid  of  their  quadrupeds,  iifil,  fowl, 
and  noxious  creatures  and  infetfts. 

Inhabitants]  The  inhabitants  of  this  part  are  more  black  in  com¬ 
plexion  than  tbofe  of  the  other  peninfula  of  India,  though  lying  nearer  to 
the  equator,  which  makes  fome  fufpedt  them  to  be  the  defendants  of  an 
ancient  colony  from  Ethiopia.  The  greateft  part  01  them  have  but  a 
faint  notion  of  any  allegiance  they  owe  to  the  emperor  ot  Indoftm, 
wbofe  tribute  from  hence  has  been,  ever  fitice  the  invafion  of  Shah  Na¬ 
dir,  intercepted  by  their  foubahs  and  nabobs,  who  now  exerc'lle  an  in¬ 
dependent  power  in  the  government;  but,  befides  thofe  loubahs,  and  other 
imperial  viceroys,  many  eftates  in  this  peninfula  belong  to  rajahs,  or 
Iord3,  who  are  defendants  of  their  old  princes,  and  look  upon  themfelves 
as  being  independent  on  the  Mogul  and  his  authority. 

Provinces,  cities,  and  other  euild-  I  From  what  has  been 
ings,  puelic  and  private.  J  faid  above,  this  penin¬ 

fula  is  rather  to  be  divided  into  great  governments,  or  foubahfiiips,  than 
into  provinces.  One  foubah  often  engrofies  fcveral  provinces,  and  fixes 
the  feat  of  his  government  according  to  his  own  conveniencv,  I  (hall 
("peak  of  thole  provinces  as  belonging  to  the  Malabar,  or  Coromandel 
coaft,  the  two  great  objects  of  Engliih  commerce  in  that  country  ;  and 
firft,  of  the  eaftern,  or  Coromandel  coaft, 

Madura  begins  at  Cape  Comorin,  the  fouthernmoft  point  of  the  penin- 
ful.t.  It  is  about  the  bignefs  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  and  is  faid  to 
have  been  governed  by  a  fovereign  king,  who  had  under  him  feventy  tri¬ 
butary  princes,  each  of  them  independent  in  his  own  dominions,  but  pay- 
'  mg 
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ing  him  a  tax;  now  the  cafe  is  much  altered,  the  prince  being  fcarcely 
able  to  protedl  hinTelf  and  his  people  from  the  depredations  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  but  by  a  tribute  to  buy  them  off;  the  capital  is  Tritchinopoli.  The 
chief  value  of  this  kingdom  teems  to  coniift  of  a  pearl  fifltery  upon  its  coalf. 
Tanjour  is  a  little  kingdom,  lying  on  the  tail  of  Madura.  The  foil  is  fer¬ 
tile,  and  its  prince  rich,  till  plundered  by  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  and  fome 
Britilh  fubje^.ts  connected  with  him.  Within  it  lies  the  Danifh  Ead  India 
fettlement  of  Tranquebar,  and  thefortrefs  of  Negapatam,  which  was  taken 
from  the  Dutch  the  laft  war,  and  confirmed  to  the  Englifh  by  the  late 
treaty  of  peace  :  the  capital  city  is  Tanjour. 

The  Carnatic,  as  it  is  now  called,  is  well  known  to  the  Englifli.  It  is 
bouniied  on  the  eail  by  the  bay  of  Bengal;  on  the  north  by  the  river 
Kiftna,  which  divides  it  from  Golconda  ;  on  the  weft  by  Viliapour;  and 
on  the  fouth  by  the  kingdoms  of  Mefiaur  and  Tanjour  ;  being  in  length, 
from  fouth  to  north,  about  345  miles,  and  276  in  breadth  from  eaft  to 
weft.  The  capital  of  the  Carnatic  is  Bifnagar,  and  of  our  ally,  the  nabob, 
Arcot.  The  country  in  general  is  efteemed  healthful,  fertile,  and  popu¬ 
lous.  Within  this  country,  upon  the  Coromandel  coaft,  bes  fort  St. 
David’s,  or  Cuddalore,  belonging  to  the  Englifli,  with  a  diftridt  round  it. 
The  fort  is  ftrong,  and  of  great  importance  to  our  trade.  Five  leagues  to 
the  north  lies  Pondicherry,  once  the  emporium  of  the  French  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  but  which  hath  been  repeatedly  taken  by  the  Englifli,  and  as  often 
rellored  by  ihe  treaties  of  peace. 

Fort  St.  George,  berter  known  by  the  name  of  Madras,  is  the  capital 
of  the  Englifli  Eaft  India  Company’s  dominions  in  that  part  of  the  Eaft 
Indies,  and  is  diftant  eallward  from  London,  about  4800  miles.  Great 
complaints  have  been  made  ot  the  lituation  of  this  fort ;  but  no  pains  have 
been  fpared  by  the  company,  in  rendeiing  it  impregnable  to  any  force 
that  can  be  brought  againft  it  by  the  native-.  It  protedls  two  towns,  call¬ 
ed,  from  'he  complexions  of  their  feveral  inhabitants,  the  White  and  the 
Black.  The  White  Town  is  fortified,  and  contains  an  Englifli  corporation 
of  a  mayor  and  aldermen.  Nothing  has  been  omitted  to  mend  the  natural 
badnefs  of  its  fituation,  which  feems  originally  to  be  owing  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  diamond  mines,  which  are  but  a  week’s  journey  diftant. 
Thcfe  mines  are  under  the  direftion  of  a  Mogul  officer,  who  lets  them  out 
bv  admeafu remen t,  and  encloftng  the  contents  by  pallifadoes  ;  all  dia¬ 
monds  above  a  certain  weight  originally  belonged  to  the  emperor.  The 
diftricl  belonging  to  Madras,  extending  about  40  miles  round,  is  of  little 
value  for  its  produdl;  80,000  inhabitants  of  various  nations  are  faid  to  te 
dependent  upon  Madras  ;  but  its  latery  confifts  in  the  fuperiority  of  the 
Englifli  by  fea.  It  carries  on  a  conliderable  trade  with  China,  Perlia,  and 
Mocha. 

The  reader  needs  not  be  informed  of  the  immenfe  fortunes  acquired  by 
the  En&lifh,  upon  this  coalf  within  thefe  thirty  year,  ;  but  fome  of  thele 
fortunes  appear  ro  have  been  obtained  by  the  moll  iniquitous  praflices. 
There  feems  to  have  been  fome  fundamental  errors  in  the.conftituiion  of 
the  Eaft  India  Company.  The  directors  conlidered  the  riches  acquired 
by  their  governors  and  other  fervants  as  being  plundered  from  the  cotri* 
pany,  and  accordingly  fent  out  fuperintendants  to  controul  their  governors 
and  overgrown  fervants  ;  and  have  from  time  to  time  changed  their  gover¬ 
nors,  and  members  of  the  council  there.  As  this  is  a  lit bjetft  of  the 
gfeateft  importance  that  ever  perhaps  occur: ed  in  the  geography  of  a  com¬ 
mercial 
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merci.d  counrrv,  the  reader  will  indulge  us  in  one  or  two  reflcdiior.a. 

I  he  Englifh  Eaft  India  Company,  through  the  diltradttons  cf  the  Mo- 
;gul  empire,  the  lupport  of  our  government,  and  the  undaunted,  but  for¬ 
tunate  luccdles  of  their  military  officers,  have  acquired  fo  amazing  a  pro¬ 
perry  in  this  peninfula,  and  in  Indoftan,  that  it  is  luperior  to  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  manv  crowned- heads ;  ana  home  of  their  own  lervants  pretend, 
that  when  all  their  expences  are  paid,  their  clear  revenue  amounts  to 
near  two  millions  fterling ,  out  cf  which  they  were  to  pay  400,000!.  an¬ 
nually  to  the  government,  while  Buffered  to  enjoy  their  revenues.  How 
that  revenue  is  collefted,  or  from  whence  ic  arifes,  is  belt  known  to  the 
company  ;  part  of  it,  however,  has  been  granted  in  property,  and  part 
of  it  is  fccured  on  mortgages,  for  difeharging  their  ex pences  in  iupporting 
the  imerefts  of  their  friend.-,  the  emperor,  and  the  refpsdtive  foubahs  and 
nabobs  they  have  afhfted. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  this  company  has  exercifcd  many  rights  appropriated 
to  lovereignty ;  fuch  as  thefe  of  holding  forts,  coining  monet^  and  the 
like.  Thefe  powers  were  thought  incou  patibie  with  the  principles  of  a 
commercial  limited  company,  and  therefore  the  Englilh  mimftry,  and  par¬ 
liament  have  repeatedly  interfered,  in  order  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the 
company,  and  a  boaru  cf  controul  at  home  is  at  length  eftablifned.  It  has 
alfo  beeu  hoped,  that,  in  conffquence  of  this  interference  of  the  govern- 
r/.ent,  fuch  mealures  may  be  taken  with  the  -Eaftern  princes  and  poten¬ 
tates,  as  may  render  the  acquifitions  <  f  the  company  permanent  and  ua- 
.ticnal.  But  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  as  the  government  has  thought 
proper  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Eat!  India  Company,  it  has  not 
alfo  taken  feme  mealures  to  pumfh  tliofe  many  and  intamous  instances  of 
oppreffion,  injuf  ice,  and  cruelty,  of  which  the  fervants  of  the  company 
Ii3ve  been  guilty.  As  to  the  fupreme  court  lately  eftabliihed  at  Calcutta, 
it  has  not  sniwere  1  the  purpofes  fer  which  it  was  appointed  ;  it  has  been 
eoually  complained  or  bv  the  fervants  of  the  company,  and  by  the  na¬ 
tives  ;  many  of  the  latter  hare  been  grievoufly  harralfed  by  it,  who  were 
r.ot  amenable  to  irs  jurifdittion  ;  nor  has  that  regard  been  paid  to  their 
manners  and  cuftoms,  which  both  juftice  and  policy  required 

The  celebrated  Hyder  Ally,  with  whom  the  fervants  of  the  company  of- 
-ten  embrod  them,  ftiared  the  Carnatic  with  the  nabob  of  Arcot.  In  the 
laid  W2r  he  took  many  of  its  chief  places,  obtained  great  advantages  or  er 
the  company’s  troeps,  ana  brought  bis  forces  to  the  gates  of  Madras,  bat 
died  before  the  ccnclufion  of  the  war.  He  is  faid  to  be  a  native  of  his 
province  of  MefTar,  or  My  fore,  which  lies  to  the  fouth-weft  of  the  Car¬ 
natic  1  and  the  Chriltinrs  of  the  apoftle  St.  Thomas  live  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  Getti,  that  feparate  Mclfar  from  Malabar.  Pelicate,  ly¬ 
ing  to  the  north  of  Madras,  belongs  to  the  Dutch.  I  have  already 
■mentioned  the  kingdom  of  Golconda,  which,  befides  its  diamonds,  is 
famous  for  the  cheapnefs  of  its  provitions,  and  for  making  white  wine  of 
grape?  that  ate  ripe  in  Januarv.  Golconda  is  fubjeft  to  a  prince,  called 
the  isizarn,  or  Soubah  of  the  D -can,  who  is  rich,  and  can  raife  100,000 
ir. on.  The  capital  of  his  dominions  is  called  Bagnagur,  or  Hyderabad, 
But  the  kingdom  takes  it  name  from  the  city  of  Golconda.  Eaft  fouth- 
caft  of  Golconda  lies  Mafulipatan.  where  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  have 
factories.  The  Eng'ifli  have  alfo  factories  at  Ganjam  and  Vizigapatan, 
or,  this  ccafi  ;  and  the  Dutch  at  TNfarfipore.  The  province  of  O'ixa,  from 
whence  the  Engiifli  company  craw  lomc  part  of  their  revenues,  ies  to  the 
£.01  th  of  Golconda,  extending  ia  leng'h  from  eaitto  v/cfl  about  miles, 
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ami  in  breadth  about  240.  It  is  governed  chiefly  by  Mcodajee  Booflah* 
and  his  brother,  allies  to  the  Marattas.  In  this  province  Hands  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Jagary  unt,  which  they  fay  is  attended  by  500  priefls.  The  idol  is 
an  irregular  pyramidal  black  Hone,  of  about  4  or  §oclb.  weight,  with  two 
rich  diamonds  near  the  top,  to  rcptelent  the  eyes,  and  the  noie  and  mouth- 
painted  with  vermillion. 

The  country  of  Decan  comprehends  feveTal  large  provinces,  and  fome- 
kingdoms  ;  particularly  thole  of  Bag'ana,  Balagatc,  Telenga,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Vitiapour.  The  truth  is,  the  names,  dependencies,  and  go¬ 
vernment  of  thole  provinces,  are  extremely  unfettled;,  they  having  beerr 
reduced  by  Aurengzel  c,  or  his  father,  are  fubjed  to  almolt  annual  revo¬ 
lutions  and  alterations.  Modern  geographers  are  not  agreed  upon  their 
fltuatinn  and  extent,  but  we  are  told  that  the  principal  towns  are  Auren- 
pbad,  and  Doltabad  or  Dovvlet-abad  ;  and  the  latter  is  the  Hroiigeft  place 
in  all  Indoflan.  Near  it  lies  the  famous  paged  of  Elora,  in  a  plain  about 
two  leagues  fq.uare.  The  tombs,  chapels,  temples,-  pillars,  and  many 
thoufand  figures  that  furround  it,  are  faid  to  be  cut  out  of  the  natural  rock,, 
and  to  furpafs  all  the  other  efforts  of  human  art.  Telenga  lies  on  the  calf 
of  Golconda;  and  its  capital,  Beder,  contains  a  garrifon  of  jooo  men. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  province  fpcak  a  language  peculiar  to  them- 
felves. 

Bag lan a  lies  to  the  w'efi  of  Telenga,  and  forms  the  fmallefl  province  of 
the  empire;  its  capital  is  Mouler..  I  he  Portuguefe  territory  begins  here 
at  the  port  of  Daman,  twenty-one  leagues  fouth  of  Surat,  and  extends  al- 
moH  twenty  leagues  to  the  north  of  Goa.  Vifiapour  is  a  large  province 
the  w'eHern  part  is  called  Konkan,  which  is  intermingled  wiill  the  Portu¬ 
guese  poffeflions.  The  rajah  of  Viiiapour  is  faid  to  have  had  a  yearly  re¬ 
venue  of.  fix  millions  ftei  ling,  and  to  bring  to  the  field  150, coo  foldiera.. 
a1  he  capital- is  of  the  fame  name,  and  the  country  very  fruitful.  The 
principal  places  on  this  coafl  are,  Daman,  Baffaim  Trapor,  or  Tarapor 
Chawl,  Dandi-Rajahpur,  Dabul-Rajupur,  Ghiria,  and  Vinvurla.  The 
Portuguefe  have  loft  feveral  valuable  ppfleiiions  on  this  coal?,  and  thofe 
which  remain  are  on  the  decline. 


Guzeratris  a  maritime  province  on  the  gulf  of  Cambaya,  and  one  of 
the  fined  in  India,  but  inhabited  by  a  fierce  rapacious  people.  It  is  faid  to 
contain  35  cities.  Atned-Abad  is  the  capital  of  the  province  where  there 
is  an  Englifh  fatHory,  and  is  find,  in  wealth,  to  vie  with  the  licheft  towns 
in  Europe.  About  43  French  leagues  diflant  lies  Surat,  where  the  Eng- 
I1II1  have  a  flounflnng  fadfory.  6 

.  AnaonS  * e  L'ug  upon-the  fame  coaft  is  that  of  Bombay,  belong 

urg  to  the  Eng  hill  Eafl  India  company.  Its  harbour  can  conveniently 
hold  a  loooftups  at  anchor.  The  ifland  irfel f  is  about  fere n  miles  ,11  length 
and  twenty  in  ctrcumfeience  ;  but  its  fituation  and  harbour  are  its  chief 
recommendations,  being  deflitute  of  almoll  all  the  conveniencies  of  life 
The  town,  is  about  a  mile  long,  and  poorly  Built ;  and  the  climate  was 
fatal  to  Eng, tfti  eonfiiumons,  till  experience,  caution,  and  temperance 
taught  them  prefervatives  again!!  its  unwholefomenefs..  The  bell  water 
there  is  preferred  in  tanks,  which  receive  it  in  the  rainy  feafons.  The 
fort  is  a  regular  quadrangle,  and  well  built  of  fiene.  Many  black  mer¬ 
chants  refide  here.  This  ifland  was  part  of  the  portion  paid  with  the  in- 

\  .°f  •n°rt,U?ilnt,01  9- ej  -IL  wIl°  gave  i;  t0  the  India  company  ; 
n  he  ifland  is  Hill  divided  into  three  Roman  catholic  pariflies,  inhabited 

ty  Pottugucfe,  ard  what  are  called  popjfli  Meftieos  aaid  Canarins;  the 

formej? 
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former  being  a  mixed  breed  of  the  natives  and  Portuguefe,  and  the  other 
the  Aborigines  of  the  country.  The  Englifh  have  fallen  upon  methods  to 
render  this  ifland  and  town,  under  all  their  difadvantages,  a  fafe,  if  not 
an  agreeable  relidence.  The  reader  fcarcely  needs  to  be  informed,  that 
the  governor  and  council  ot  Bombay  have  lucrative  polls,  as  well  as 
the  officers  under  them.  The  troops  on  the  ifland  are  commanded  by 
Englifli  officers  :  and  ihe  natives,  when  formed  into  regular  companies, 
and  difeiplined,  are  here,  and  all  over  the  Eafl  Indies,  called  Sepoys.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  ifland  amount  to  near  60,000,  of  different  nations;  each 
of  whom  enjoys  the  practice  of  his  religion  unmolefted. 

Near  Bombay  are  feveral  other  iflands,  one  of  which,  called  Elephanta, 
contains  the  moll  inexplicable  antiquity  perhaps  in  the  woild.  A  figure 
of  an  elephant,  of  the  natural  lize,  cut  coarfely  in  flotie,  prefents  itfelf  on 
the  landing-place,  near  the  bottom  of  a  mountain.  An  eafy  Hope  then 
leads  to  a  llupcndous  temple,  hewn  out  of  the  folid  rock,  eighty  or  nine  ty 
feet  long,  and  forty  broad.  The  roof,  which  is  cut  flat,  is  fupp  >ned  by 
regular  tows  of  pillars,  about  ten  feet  high,  with  capitals  reiembling 
round  cufhions,  as  if  prefled  by  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  mountain.  At 
the  farther  end  are  three  gigantic  figures,  which  have  been  multiplied  by 
the  blind  zeal  of  the  Portuguefe.  Befides  the  temple,  are  various  image?, 

and  groupes  on  each  hand  cut  in  the  llone  ;  one  or  the  latter  bearing  a 

rude  refemblance  of  ihe  judgment  of  Solomon;  befldes  a  colonnade,  with 
a  door  of  regular  architecture  ;  but  the  whole  bears  no  manner  of  refem¬ 
blance  to  any  of  the  Gcntoo  works. 

The  ifland  and  city  of  Goa,  the  capital  of  the  Portuguefe  fettlements 
in  the  Eafl  Indies,  lies  about  thirty  miles  i'outh  of  Vingurla.  The  ilia nd 
is  about  twenty-feven  miles  in  compafs.  It  is  one  of  the  finefl  and  belt 
fortified  ports  in  the  Indies.  This  was  formeily  a  moll  fuperb  fettlemenr, 
and  was  l'urpafled  neither  in  bulk  or  beauty  by  few  of  the  European  cities. 
It  is  faid  that  the  revenues  of  the  Jefuits  upon  this  ifland  equalled  thofe 

of  the  crown  of  Portugal.  Goa,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  Portuguefe 

pofleffions  on  this  coalt,  are  under  a  viceroy,  who  ftill  keeps  up  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  ancient  ipleudor  of  the  government.  The  rich  peninfula  ot 
Salfett  is  dependent  on  Goa  ;  Sunda  lies  i'outh  of  the  Portuguefe  terri¬ 
tories,  and  is  governed  by  a  rajah,  tributary  to  the  Mogul.  The  Englifli 
fadlory  of  Corwar  is  one  of  themoft  pleafant  and  healthy  of  any  upon  the 
Malabar  coaft.  Kanora  lies  about  forty  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Goa,  and 
reaches  to  Calicut.  Its  foil  is  famous  for  producing  rice,  that  lupplies 
many  parts  of  Europe,  and  fome  of  the  Indies.  The  Kanorines  are  laid 
generally  to  be  governed  by  a  lady,  whofe  fon  has  the  title  of  Rajah  ;  and 
her  fubiedb  are  accounted  the  braveft  and  moft  civilifcd  of  any  in  that 
peninfula,  and  remarkably  given  to  commerce. 

Though  Malabar  gives  name  to  the  old  fouth-weft  coaft  of  the  peninfu¬ 
la,  yet  it  is  confined  at  prefect  to  the  country  fo  called,  lying  on  the  welt  of 
Cane  Comorin,  and  called  the  dominions  of  the  Samorin.  The  Malabar 
language,  however,  is  common  in  the  Carnatic  ;  and  (he  country  itfelf  is 
rich  and  fertile,  but  peftered  with  green  adders,  whofe  poifon  is  incurable. 
It  was  formerly  a  large  kingdom  of  itfelf.  The  moft  remarkable  places  in 
Malabar  are  Kannamore,  containing  a  Dutch  factory  and  fort ;  Telli- 
cherry,  where  the  Englifli  have  a  fmall  fettlemenr,  keeping  a  conftant  gar- 
rifoo  of  thirty  or  forty  foldiers.  Callicut,  where  the  French  and  Portu¬ 
guefe  have  fmall  factories,  befides  various  other  diftmdt  territories  and 
euies.  Cape  Comorin,  which  is  the  fouthernmoft  part  of  this  peninfula, 

though 
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though  not  above  three  leagues  in  extent,  is  famous  for  uniting  in  die 
fame  garden  the  two  fe.fons  of  the  year;  the  trees  being  loaded  with 
blolfoms  and  fruit  on  the  one  fide,  while  on  the  other  fide  they  are  Urippcd 
of  all  their  leaves.  This  furpriling  phenomenon  is  owing  to  the  ndge  of 
mountains  fo  often  mentioned,  which  traverfe  the  whole  peninfula  from 
fouth  to  north.  On  the  uppofite  lides  of  the  Cape,  the  w  inds  are  con- 
flantly  at  variance  ;  blowing  from  the  well  on  the  weft  fide,  and  from  the 

eaft  on  the  eaftern  fide.  V  . 

Before  I  take  my  leave  of  India,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  in 
the  diftridf  of  Cochin,  within  Malabar,  are  to  be  found  fame  thouiands  or 
Jews,  who  pretend  to  be  of  the  tribe  of  Manafleb,  and  to  have  records 
engraven  on  copper  plates  in  h'ebievv  characters,  l  hey  are  faid  to  be  ia 
poor,  that  mam  of  them  embrace  the  Gentoo  religion.  The  like  dil- 
coveries  of  the  Jews  and  them  records  have  been  made  in  China,  and 
otherplaces  of  Alia,  which  have  occafioned  various  lpeculations  among 
the  learned. 
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44  and  70  Eaft  longitude.  | 
25  and  44  North  latitude.  J 
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Boundaries.]  /TODERN  Perfia  is  bounded  by  the  mountainsof 
lVi.  Ararat,  or  Daghiftan,  which  divide  it  from  Cir- 
caffiart  Tartary,  on  the  North-weft  ;  by  the  Cafpian  fea,  which  divides 
it  from  RuiTia,  on  the  North  ;  by  the  river  Oxus,  which  divides  it  from 
Ufb°c  Tartary,  on  the  North-eall  ;  by  India,  on  the  Eaft;  and  by  the 
Indian  ocean,  and  the  gulfs  of  Perfia  and  Ormus,  on  the  Soutn  ;  and 
by  Arabia  and  Turkey,  on  the  Weft.  _  _  . 

This  kingdom  is  divided  into  the  following  provinces ;  on  the  frontiers 
of  India  are  Corafan,  part  of  the  ancient  Hyrcania,  including  Herat  and 
Efterabad  ;  Sableuftan,  including  the  ancient  Ba&riana  and  Candahor ; 
and  Sigiftan,  the  ancient  Drangiana.  The  fouthern  diviiion  contains  Ma- 
keran,  Kerman,  the  ancient  Gedroffia,  and  Farfiftan,  the  ancient  Pei  In. 
The  louth-weft  divifion,  on  the  frontiers  of  Turkey  contains  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Chufiftan,  the  ancient  Sufiaua,  and  Irac-Agem,  the  ancient 
Parthia.  The  north-weft:  divifion,  lying  between  the  Cafpian  fea  and  the 
frontiers  of  Turkey  in  Alia,  contains  the  provinces  of  Aderbeitzen,  the 
ancient  Media  :  Gangea,  and  Daghiftan,  part  of  ihe  ancient  Ibein  and 
Colchis:  Ghilan,  part  of  the  ancient  Hyicania  ;  Shirvan,  and  Mazau- 

deran.  ,  . 

Na\je.]  Perfia,  according  to  the  poets,  derived  its  name  irom  Per- 
feuf,  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Datrae.  Lefs  fabulous  authors  fuppole  it 
derived  from  Paras,  which  fitynfies  a  horfeman  ;  the  Peifians,  01  Pat- 
thians,  being  always  celebrated  for  their  fkill  in  horfcnranfliip. 

Air,]  In  fo  extenfive  an  empire  this  is  very  different.  -  Thofe  parw 
v\ hich  border  upon  Caucafus  and  Daghiftan,  and  the  mountains  near  the 
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Ca'pum  fea,  are  cold,  as  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thofe  mount  aids 
which  are  commonly  covered  with  fnow,  The  air  in  the  Midland  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Perfia  is  ierene,  pure,  and  exhilarating  ;  but  in  the  louthern  pro¬ 
vinces  it  is  hot,  and  (omv times  communicates  noxious  blalls  to  the  midland 
parts,  which  are  fo  often  mo.-tal,  that  the  inhabitants  fortify  their  heads 
with  very  ih'ck  turban:. 

Soil  a>d  productions.]  Thefe  vary  like  the  air.  The  foil  is  far 
from  being  luxuriant  towards  Tartary  and  the  Cifpian  fea,  but  with  cul¬ 
tivation  it  might  produce  abundance  of  corn,  and  fruits.  South  of  Mount 
Taurus,  the  fertility  of  the  country  in  corn,  fruits,  wine,  and  the  other 
luxuries  of  life,  is  equ.dlcd  by  few  countries.  It  produces  wine  and  oil 
in  plenty,  lenna,  rhubarb,  and  the  fine  It  of  drugs.  The  fruits  are  deli¬ 
cious,  efpeci.illy  their  dares,  oranges,  piftachio  nuts ;  melons,  cucum¬ 
bers,  and  garden  fluff,  not  to  mention  va!t  quantities  of  excellent 
filk  ;  and  the  gull  of  BalTora  formerly  furnifhed  great  pu  t  of  Europe  and 
Alia  with  very  fine  pearls.  Some  parts,  near  Ifpahan  efpecially,  produce 
olmoft  all  the  flowers  that  are  valued  in  Europe;  and  from  fome  of  them, 
the  rofes  efpecially,  they  extract  waters  of  a  Elubrious  and  odorific  kind, 
which  form  a  gainful  commodity  in  trade.  In  fhort,  the  fruits,  veget¬ 
ables,  and  flowers  of  Perfia,  are  of  a  molt  exa’ted  flavour;  and  had  the 
natives  ihe  art  of  horticulture  to  as  great  p-  rfedtion  a?  fome  nations  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  by  tranfplanring,  engrafting,  and  other  meliorations,  they  would 
add  greatly  to  the  natural  riches  of  the  country.  The  Per  ft  an  aii'a-foerida 
flows  from  a  plant  called  bilror,  and  turns  unto  a  gum.  Some  of  it  is 
white,  and  fome  black  but  the  former  is  fo  much  valued,  that  the  na¬ 
tives  make  very  rich  fumes  of  it,  and  fometimes  eat  it  as  a  rarity. 

Mountains.]  Thefe  are  Caucafus  and  Ararat,  which  are  called  the 
mountains  of  Daghithm ;  and  the  vaft  colledlion  of  mountains  called  Tau* 
rus,  and  their  divifions,  run  through  the  middle  of  the  country  from  Na- 
tolia  to  India. 

Rivers.]  It  has  been  cbferved,  that  no  country,  of  fo  great  an  ex¬ 
tent,  have  fo  few  navigable  rivers  as  Perfia.  The  moft  considerable  ate 
thofe  of  Kur,  anciently  Cyrus ;  and  Aras,  anciently  Araxes,  which  rife 
in  or  near  the  mountains  of  Ararat,  and,  joining  their  ftreams,  fall  into 
the  Cafpian  fea.  Some  fmall  rivulets  falling  from  the  mountains  water 
the  country;  but  their  ftreams  are  fo  inconfiderable,  that  few  or  none  of 
them  can  be  navigated  even  by  boats.  The  Oxus  can  fcarcely  be  called  a 
Perfmn  river,  though  it  divides  Perfia  from  Ufbec  Tartary.  Perfia  has  the 
river  Indus  on  the  eaft,  and  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  on  the  weft. 

Water.]  The  fcarcity  of  rivers,  in  Perfia,  is  joined  to  a  icarcity 
of  water ;  but  the  defect,  where  it  prevails,  is  admirably  well  fupplied 
by  means  of  rcfervo’us,  aqueducts,  canals,  and  other  ingenious  me¬ 
thods. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  Perfia  contains  mines  of  iron,  copper, 
lead,  and,  above  all,  turquoife  ftones,  which  are  found  iu  Coralan. 
Sulphur,  falt-petre,  and  antimony  are  found  in  the  mountains.  Quar¬ 
ries  of  red,  white,  and  black  marble,  have  alfo  been  difeovered  near 
Tauris. 

Population,  inhabitants,  man-?  It  is  impoflible  to  fpeak  with 
ners,  customs,  and  diversions.  C any  certa  nty  concerning  the 
population  of  a  country  fo  little  known  as  that  of  Perfia.  If  we  are  to 
judge  by  the  vaft  armies  in  modern  as  well  as  in  ancient  times,  railed  there, 
the  numbers  it  contains  muft  be  very  great.  The  Perfiaus  of  both  fexes. 
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are  generally  handfome ;  the  men  being  fond  of  Georgian  and  Carcaffiati 
women.  Their  complexions  towards  the  fouth  are  fomewhat  fwarthy. 
The  men  lliave  their  heads,  but  the  young  men  l'uffer  a  lock  of  hair  to 
grown  on  each  fide,  and  the  beards  of  their  chin  to  reach  up  to  their  temples ; 
but  religious  people  wear  long  beards.  Men  of  rank  and  quality  wear 
very  magnificent  turbans ;  many  of  them  coft  twenty-five  pounds,  and 
few  under  nine  or  ten.  They  have  a  maxim  to  keep  their  heads  very- 
warm,  fo  that  they  never  pull  off  their  caps  or  their  turbans  out  of  refpedl 
even  to  the  king.  Their  drefs  is  very  fimple.  Next  to  their  fkin  they 
wear  callico  flii rt  ,  over  them  a  veft,  which  reaches  below  the  knee,  girt 
with  a  fafii,  and  over  that  a  loofe  garment  fomewhat  fhorter.  The  ma¬ 
terials  of  their  cloaths,  however,  are  commonly  very  expepfive  ;  confid¬ 
ing  of  the  richefi  furs,  filks,  muflins,  cottons,  and  the  like  valuable  fluffs, 
richly  embroidered  with  gold  and  filver.  They  wear  a  kind  of  loofe 
boots  on  their  legs,  and  flippers  on  their  feet.  They  are  fond  of  riding, 
and  very  expenfive  in  their  equipages.  They  wear  at  all  times  a  dagger 
in  their  fafli,  and  linen  trowfers.  The  collars  of  their  fhirts  and  cloaths 
are  open  ;  fo  that  their  drefs  upon  the  whole  is  far  better  adapted  for  the 
purpofe  both  of  health  and  adfivity  than  the  long  flowing  robes  of  the 
Turks.  The  d*-efs  of  the  women  is  not  much  different ;  their  wear,  at 
well  as  that  of  the  men,  is  very  coftly  ;  and  they  are  at  great  pains  to 
heighten  their  beauty  by  art,  colours,  and  wadies. 

The  Perlians  accuftom  themfelves  to  frequent  wafhings  and  ablutions, 
which  are  the  more  neceflary,  as  they  feldom  change  their  linen.  In  the 
morning  early  they  drink  coffee,  about  eleven  go  dinner,  upon  fruits, 
fweatmeats,  and  milk.  Their  chief  meal  is  at  night.  They  eat  at  their 
repafts  cakes  of  rice,  and  others  of  wheat-flour ;  and  as  they  efteem  it  an 
abomination  to  cut  either  bread,  or  any  kind  of  meat,  after  it  is  drefled, 
thefe  cakes  are  made  thin,  that  they  may  be  eafily  broken  with  the  hand  ; 
and  their  meat,  which  is  generally  mutton,  or  fowls,  is  fo  prepared,  that 
they  divide  it  with  their  fingers.  When  every  thing  is  fet  in  order  before 
them,  they  eat  fa  ft,  and  without  any  ceremony.  But  it  is  obferved  by  a  late 
traveller,  that  when  the  oldett  man  in  the  company  fpeaks,  though  he  be 
poor,  and  fet  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  they  all  give  a  ftridt  attention 
to  his  words.  They  are  temperate,  but  ufe  opium,  though  not  in  fuch 
abundance  as  the  Turks  ;  nor  are  they  very  delicate  in  their  entertainments 
>f  eating  and  drinking.  They  are  great  matters  of  ceremony  towards  their 
Tuperiors,  and  fo  polite,  that  they  accommodate  Europeans  who  vifit  them 
auth  liools,  that  they  may  not  be  forced  to  fit  crofs-legged.  They  are 
'o  immoderately  fond  of  tobacco,  which  they  fmoke  through  a  tube  fixed 
n  water,  fo  as  to  be  cool  in  the  mouth,  that  when  it  has  been  prohibited 
jy  their  princes,  they  have  been  known  to  leave  their  country  rather  than 
ae  debarred  from  that  enjoyment.  The  Perfians  are  naturally  fond  of 
ooetry,  moral  fentences,  and  hjerbole.  Their  long  wars,  and  their  na- 
ional  revolutions,  have  mingled  the  native  Perfians  with  barbarous  na- 
ions,  and  are  faid  to  have  taught  them  dilfimulation ;  but  they  are  ftill 
dealing  and  plaulible  in  their  behaviour,  and  in  all  ages  have  been  re- 
narkable  for  hofpitality. 

The  Perfians  write  like  the  Hebrews,  from  the  right  to  the  left ;  and  are 
teat  in  their  feals  and  materials  for  writing,  and  are  wonderfully  ejepedi- 
ious  in  the  art.  The  number  of  people  employed  on  their  manuferiprs 
for  no  printing  is  allowed  there)  is  incredible.  Their  great  foible  feems 
Qbe  ©dentation  in  their  equipages  and  dreffes ;  nor  are  they  lefs  jealous 
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of  their  women  than  the  Turks,  and  other  eaftern  nations.  They  are 
fond  of  mufic,  and  take  a  pleafure  in  converfing  in  large  companies  ;  but 
their  chief  diverfions  are  thofe  of  the  field,  hunting,  hawking,  horfeman- 
fliip,  and  the  exercife  of  arms,  in  all  which  they  are  very  dextrous.  They 
excel,  as  their  anceflors  the  Parthians  did,  in  archery.  They  are  fond  of 
rope-dancer?,  higglers,  and  fighting  of  wild  beads  ;  and  privately  play  at 
games  of  chance. 

Men  may  matrv  for  life,  or  for  any  determined  time,  in  Perfia,  as  well 
as  through  all  Tartary  ;  and  travellers  or  merchants,  who  intend  to  flay 
fome  time  in  any  city,  commonly  apply  to  the  cadee,  or  judge,  for  a  wife 
during  the  time  he  propofes  to  day.  The  cadee,  for  a  dated  gratuity,  pro¬ 
duces  a  number  of  girls,  whom  he  declares  to  be  boned,  and  free  from 
difeafe  ;  and  he  becomes  a  furety  for  them.  A  gentleman  who  lately  at¬ 
tended  the  Ruffian  embaffy  to  Perfia  declares,  that,  amongd  thoufands, 
there  has  not  been  one  indance  of  their  didionedy  during  the  time  agreed 
upon. 

Religion.]  The  Perfians  are  Mahometans  of  the  feft  of  Alt ;  for 
which  reafon  the  Turks,  who  follow'  the  fucceffion  of  Omar  and  Abu  Bekr, 
call  them  heretics.  Their  religion  is,  if  poffible,  in  fome  things  more  fan- 
taftical  and  fenfual  than  that  of  the  Turks  ;  but  in  many  points  it  is  mingled 
w;th  fome  Bramin  fuperditions.  When  they  are  taxed  by  the  Chridians 
with  drinking  drong  liquors,  as  many  of  them  do,  they  anfwer  very  fen- 
fibly  “  You  Chridians  w'hore  and  get  drunk,  though  you  know  you  are 
committing  fins,  which  is  the  very  cafe  with  us.”  Having  mentioned  the 
Bratnins,  the  comparifon  between  them  and  the  Perfian  Guebres  or  Gaurs , 
who  pretend  to  be  the  difciples  and  fucceffor9  of  the  ancient  Magi,  the 
followers  of  Zoroader,  may  be  highly  worth  a  learned  difquifition  :  that 
both  of  them  held  originally  pure  and  fimple  ideas  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
may  be  eafily  proved  ;  but  the  Indian  Bramins  and  Parfes  accufe  the  gaurs, 
who  dill  worflrp  the  fire,  of  having  fenfualized  thofe  ideas,  and  of  intro¬ 
ducing  an  evil  principle  into  the  government  of  the  world.  A  combud* 
ible  ground,  about  ten  miles  diftnnt  from  Baku,  a  city  in  the  north  of  Per¬ 
fia,  is  the  feene  of  the  Guebres  devotions.  It  mud  be  admitted,  that  this 
ground  is  impregnated  with  very  furprifing  inflammatory  qualities*,  and 
contains  feveral  old  little  temples ;  in  one  of  which  the  Guebres  pretend  to 
preferve  the  facred  flame  of  the  univerfal  fire,  which  rifes  from  the  end 
of  a  large  hollow  cane  Buck  into  the  ground,  refembling  a  lamp  burning 
with  very  pure  fpirits.  The  Mahometans  are  the  declared  enemies  of  the 
Gaurs,  who  were  ban i filed  out  of  Perfia  by  Shah  Abbas.  Their  feci, 
however,  is  faid  to  be  numerous,  though  tolerated  in  very  few  places. 

The  long  wars  between  the  Perfians  and  the  Romans,  feem  early  to 
have  driven  the  ancient  Chridians  into  Perfia,  and  the  neighbouring 
countries.  Even  to  this  day,  many  fedts  are  found  that  evidently  have 
Chridianity  for  the  ground-work  of  their  religion.  Some  of  them,  called 
Souffees,  who  are  a  kind  of  quietids,  facrifice  their  paffions  to  God,  and 
profefs  the  moral  duties.  The  Sabean  Chridians  have,  in  their  religion,  a 
mixture  of  Jitdaifm  and  Mahometanifm  :  and  are  numerous  towards  the 
Perfian  Gulf.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  Armenian  and  Georgian 
Chridians,  who  are  very  numerous  in  Perfia.  The  prefent  race  of  Per¬ 
fians  are  faid  to  be  very  cool  in  the  doctrines  of  Mahomet,  owing  panly  to 
their  late  wars  with  the  Turks. 

Language.]  It  has  been  difputed  among  the  learned,  whether  the 
Arabs  bad  not  their  language  from  the  Perfians ;  but  this  chiefly  reds  on 
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the  great  intermixture  of  Arabic  words  in  the  Perfian  language,  and  the 
decilion  feems  to  be  in  favour  of  the  Arabs.  The  common  people,  efpe- 
cially  towards  the  fouthern  coafts  of  the  Cafpian  Sea,  fpeak  Turkifii ;  and 
the  Arabic  probably  was  introduced  intoPerfia,  under  the  caliphate,  when 
learning  flourilhed  in  thofe  countries.  Many  of  the  learned  Perlians  hav« 
written  in  the  Arabic,  and  people  of  quality  have  adopted  it  as  the  modilh 
language,  as  we  do  the  French.  The  pure  Perfic  is  faid  to  be  fpoken  in 
the  fouthern  parts,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Perfian  gulf,  and  in  Ifpahan  ; 
but  many  of  the  provinces  fpeak  a  barbarous  mixture  of  the  Turkifh, 
Ruffian,  and  other  languages.  Their  Pater-nofler  is  of  the  following 
tenour  :  Ei  Padcre  ma  kib  der  cfmoni ;  pah  hashed  mdm  tu  ;  bayayed  pad - 
febabi  tu  ;  Jib-zvad cbwaajle  tu  bc?iz)u?iaaukib  der  oj'mon  niz  derzcmin  ;  leb 
mara  jmronz  nan  kefaf  ronz  mara  ;  wadargudfar  mar  a  kondban  ma  zjunan - 
kibma  niz  mig  farim  ormdn  mara  ■  wader  oz/najijcb  mineddzzmara  ;  likin 
chalets  bun  mara  rz  efeberir.  Amen. 

Learn  1  n g  an d  learned  mbn.]  The  Perfians,  in  ancient  times,  were 
famous  tor  both,  and  their  poets  renowned  all  over  the  Eaft,  -  Then,  is  a 
manufeript  at  Oxford,  containing  the  lives  of  an  hundred  and  thirty-five 
of  the  fineft  Perfian  poets.  Ferdoti  and  Sadi  were  among  the  moll  celebrat¬ 
ed  of  the  Perfian  poets.  The  former  comprifed  the  hiiiory  of  Perlia  in 
a  feries  of  epic  poems,  which  employed  him  for  near  thirty  years,  and 
which  are  faid  by  Mr.  Jones  to  be  “  a  glorious  monument  of  eaftern 
genius  and  learning.”  Sadi  was  a  native  of  Schiras,  and  flourilhed  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  wrote  many  fine  pieces  both  in  profe  and  verfe. 
Sbemfedden,  was  one  of  the  mod  eminent  lyric  poets  that  Alia  has  pro¬ 
duced;  and  Nakhflteb  wrote  in  Perfian  a  book  calleu  the  Tales  of  a  Par¬ 
rot,  not  unlike  the  Decameron  of  Boccace.  Jami  was  a  molt  animated  and 
elegant  poet,  who  flourilhed  in  the  middle  ef  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
whofe  beautiful  compofitions,  on  a  great  variety  of  fubjedts,  arepreferved 
at  Oxford  in  twenty-two  volumes.  Hariri  compofed,  in  a  rich,  eleganr, 
and  flowery  ftyle,  a  moral  work,  in  fifty  diflertations,  on  the  the  changes  of 
fortune,  and  the  various  conditions  of  human  life,  interfperfed  with  a 
'  number  of  agreeable  adventutes,  and  feveral  fine  pieces  of  poetry.  , 

At  prefent  learning  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  among  the  Perfians.  Their 
boafted  lkill  in  altrenomy  is  now  reduced  to  a  mere  (mattering  in  that 
fcience,  and  terminates  in  judicial  aftrology  ;  fo  that  no  people  in  the 
world  are  more  fuperftitious  than  the  Perfians.  The  learned  profeffion  in 
:  greateft  efteem  among  them  is  that  of  medicine;  which  is  at  perpetual 
variance  with  aftrology,  becauie  every  dofe  muft  be  in  the  lucky  hour 
fixed  by  the  aftrologers,  which  often  defeats  the  ends  of  the  preferipbon. 

;  It  is  faid,  however,  that  the  Perlian  phyficians  are  acute  and  fagacious. 
i  Their  drugs  are  excellent,  and  they  are  no  ftrangers  to  the  practices  of 
;  Galen  and  Avicenna.  Add  to  this,  ihar  the  plague  is  but  littleknown  in 
this  country,  as  equally  rare  are  many  other  dife^fes  that  are  fatal  in  other 
places  ;  fuch  as  the  gout,  the  ftone,  the  fmall-pox,  coniumptions,  and 
apoplexies.  The  Perfian  pra&ice  of  phyfic  is  therefore  pretty  much  cir* 
eumferibed,  and  they  are  very  ignorant  of  furgery,  which  is  exereiled  by 
barbers,  whofe  chief  knowledge  of  it  is  in  letting  blood;  for  they  truft  the 
healing  of  greeen  wounds  to  the  excellency  of  the  air,  and  the  good  habit 
*  of  the  patient’s  body. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,  1  The  monuments  of  antiquity  in 
natural  a  nd  artificial.  y  Perfia,  re  more  celebrated  for 
their  magnificence  and  expence  than  their  beauty  or  tafle.  Nomore  than 
nineteen  columns, which  formerlybelongcd  to  the  famous  palaceef  Perfcpolis, 
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are  now  remaining".  Each  is  about  fifteen  feet  high,  and  cowpoi^d  of  ex* 
cellent  Parian  marble.  The  ruins  of  other  ancient  buildings  are  loundm 
many  parts  of  Perfia,  but  void  of  that  elegance  and  beauty  which  are 
difplayed  in  the  Greek  archkefture.  The  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Perfia  are 
ftupendous  works ;  being  cut  out  of  a  rock,  and  highly  ornamented  with 
fculpture.  The  chief  of  the  modern  edifices  is  a  pillar  to  be  feen  at 
Ifpahan,  fixty  feet  high,  con  lifting  of  the  fkulls  of  beafts,  ere&ed  by  Shah 
Abb.  s,  after  the  fupprelfron  of  a  rebellion.  Abbas  had  vowed  to  erett 
fuch  a  column  of  human  Ikulls;  but  upon  the  fubmiffioa  of  the  rebels  he 
performed  his  voyr  by  fubftiiuting  thofe  of  brutes,  each  of  the  rei.els  fui- 

nifhing  one.  , 

The  baths  near  Gombroon  work  fuch  cures,  that  they  are  eueemeu 
among  the  natural  curiofnies  of  Perfia.  1  he  fp rings  of  the  famous 
naphtha,  near  Baku,  are  mentioned  often  in  natural  hiftory  for  their  fur- 
priling  qualit  es :  but  the  chief  of  the  natural  curiofities  in  this  country, 
is  the  burning  phenomenon,  and  its  inflammatory  neighbourhood,  already 
mentioned  under  the  article  of  Religion. 

HotrsES,  cities,  AND  PUBi  ic  edi eic e s .]  The  hou  es  of  men  of  qua¬ 
lity  in  Perfia,  are  in  the  fame  tafte  with  thei'e  of  the  Afiatic  T rnks  already 
del'cribed.  They  are  feldom  above  one  ftory  high,  built  of  bricks,  with 
flat  roofs  for  walking  on,  and  thick  walls.  The  hail  is  arched,  the  doors 
are  clumfy  and  narrow,  and  the  rooms  have  no  communication  but  with 
the  hall,  'the  kitchen  and  office-houfss  being  built  apart.  Few  of  them 
have  chrmi  res,  but  a  round  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Then  fur- 
niture  chieflv  confifts  of  carpets,  and  their  beds  are  two  thick  cotton  quilts-, 
which  fei  ve'ihem  likewifeas  coverlids,  with  carpets  under  them. 

Ifpahan  or  Spahawn,  the  capital  of  Perfia,  is  Tested  on  a  fine  plain, 
within  a  mite  of  the  river  Zenderhend,  which  fupplies  it  with  water.  It 
is  faid  to  be  twelve  miles  in  circumference.  The  ftreets  are  narrow  and 
CFOoked,  and  the  chief  amufement  ol  the  inhabitants  is  on  the  flat  roofs  of 
their  houfes,  where  they  fpend  their  fummer  evenings ;  and  different  farm- 
lies  aflotiare  together.  The  royal  fquare  is  a  thiid  of  a  mile  m  length, 
and  ?hout  half  a  much  in  breadth;  and  we  are  told,  that  the  royal  pa¬ 
lace,  with  the  buildings  and  gardens  belonging  to  it,  is  three  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  There  are  in  Ifnphan  160  mufques,  1 800  caravanferas,  26® 
public  baths,  a  prodigious  number  of  fine  fquarcs,  ilieets,  and  palaces,  m 
which  are  canals,  and  trees  planted  to  fhade  and  be  ter  accommodate  the 
people.  This  capital  is  faid  formerly  to  have  contained  650,000  inhabi¬ 
tants  ;  but  was  often  depopulated  by  Kouli  Khan  during  his  wais,  fo  that 
we  may  eafily  fuppofe,'  that  it  has  loll  great  part  of  its  ancientmagnificei.ee. 
In  1-4  1,  when  Mr,  Hatuvay  was  there,  it  was  thought  that  not  above 

coqo  of  its  houfes  were  inhabited. 

Schiras  lies  about  200  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Aurachan.  It  is  an  open 
town  but  its  neighbourhood  is  inexpreflibly  rich  and  beautiful, being  laid 
out  for  many  miles  in  gardens,  the  flowers,  fruits  and  wines  of  which  are 
incomparable.  The  wines  of  Schiras  are  reckoned  the  belt  of  any  in  Per- 
fla  This  town  is  the  capital  of  Pars,  the  ancient  Perfia,  and  hath  a 
college  for  the  ftudyof  eaftern  learning.  It  contains  an  uncommon 
number  of  mofques,  and  is  adorned  by  many  noble  buildings,  but  its 
ftreets  are  narrow  and  inconvenient,  and  not  above  4000  of  its  houfes  are 
inhabited. 

The  cities  ofOrmus  and  Gombroon,  on  the  narrow  part  of  the  Perhaa 
Gulf,  were  formerly  places  of  great  commerce  and  importance.  The 
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Engllflif  and  other  Europeans,  have  .faftprit s  at  Gornbroon,  where  they 
trade  with  the  Perfians,  Arabians,  Banyans,  Armenians,  Tuiks  and  Tar¬ 
tars,  who  come  hither  with  the  caravans  which  let  out  from  various  inland 
cities  of  Alia,  under  the  convoy  of  guarA. 

Mosques  an  d  bagnios.]  1  thought  proper  to  place  them  here  under 
a  general  head,  as  their  form  of  building  is  pretty  much  the  fame  all  over 
the  Maho  netan  countries. 

Mofques  are  religious  buildings,  fquare,  and  generally  of  Hone  ;  before 
the  chief  gate  there  is  a  fquare  court,  paved  with  white  marble,  and  low 
galleries  round  it,  whofe  roof  is  fupported  by  maible  pillars.  Thofe  gal¬ 
leries  ferve  for  places  of  ablution  before  the  Mahometans  go  imo  the 
mofque.  About  every  mofque  there  are  fix  high  towers,  called  minarets, 
each  of  which  has  three  little  open  galleries,  one  above  another.  Thefe 
towers,  as  well  as  the  mofques,  are  covered  with  lead,  and  adorned  with 
gilding  and  other  ornaments;  and  from  thence ,  initead  of  a  bell,  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  called  to  pmyer  by  certain  officers  appointed  for  thatpurpofe.  No 
woman  is  allowed  to  enter  the  mofque;  nor  can  a  man  with  his  (hoes  or 
flockings  on.  Near  mold  mofques  is  a  place  of  entertainment  for  ftrangers 
during  three  days;  and  the  tomb  of  the  founder,  with  conveniences  for 
reading  the  Koran,  and  praying  for  the  fouls  of  the  deceafed. 

.  The  bagnios  in  the  Mahometan  countries  are  wonderfully  well  con- 
flruCted  for  the  purpofe  of  bathing.  Sometimes  they  are  fquare,  but 
oftener  circular,  built  of  white  well  poliflied  (lone  or  marble.  E  ich  bag¬ 
nio  contains  three  rooms;  the  fi  ft  for  drefiing  ard  undreffing ;  the  fecond 
contams  the  water,  and  the  third  the  bath  ;  all  of  them  paved  with  black 
and  white  marble.  The  O;  eration  of  the  bath  is  very  curious,  but  whole- 
fome ;  though  to  thofe  not  accuflomed  to  it,  it  is  painful.  The  waiter 
rubs  the  pa  ient  with  great  vigour,  then  handles  and  ftretches  his  limbs  as 
if  he  was  diflocating  every  bone  in  the  body;  all  wh  ch  exercifes  are,  in 
thofe  inert  warm  countries,  very  conducive  to  health.  In  public  bagnios 
the  men  bathe  from  morning  to  four  in  the  afternoon ;  when  all  male  at¬ 
tendants  being  removed,  the  ladies  fucceed,  and  when  coming  out  of 
the  bath  difp'ay  their  fined  deaths. 

I  might  here  attempt  to  delcrii  e  the  eaftern  feraglios  or  barams,  the 
women’s  apartment;  but  from  the  moll  credible  accounts,  they  are  con¬ 
trived  according  to  the  the  tafte  ami  conveniem-y  of  the  owner,  and  divided 
into  a  certain  number  of  apartments,  which  are  feldom  or  never  eniered  by 
ftrangers;  and  there  is  no  country  where  women  are  fo  ftriCUy  guarded 
and  confined  as  among  the  gieatmcnin  Perfia. 

Manufactures  and  commerce.]  The  Perfians  equal,  if  not  exceed, 
all  the  manufacturers  in  the  world  in  filk,  woollen,  mohair,  carpets,  and 
leather.  Their  works  in  thefe  join  fancy,  talle,  and  elegance  to  richnefs, 
neatnefs,  and  ftiew  ;  and  yet  they  are  ignorant  of  painting,  and  their  draw¬ 
ings  are  very  rude.  Their  dying  excels  that  of  Europe.  Their  filver  and 
gold  }aces  and  threads,  are  admirable  for  preferving  their  luftre.  Their 
embroideries  and  horfe  furnitu  e  are  not  to  be  equalled  ;  nor  are  they  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  pottery  and  wimiow-glafs  manufactures.  On  the  other 
hand  their  carpenters  are  very  indifferent  artifls,  which  is  faid  to  be  owing 
to  the  fcarcity  of  timber  all  over  Peifia.  Their  jewellers  and  goldfmiths 
are  clumfy  wo  kmcn,  and  they  are  ignorant  of  lock-making,  and  the 
manufacture  of  looking  glafies.  Upon  the  whole,  they  lie  under  inex- 
freffible  difadvantages  from  the  form  of  their  government,  which  renders 
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them  Haves  to  their  kings,  who  often  engrofs  cither  their  labour  or  their 
profits. 

The  trade  of  the  Peifians,  wljo  have  little  or  no  {hipping  of  their  own, 
is  carried  on  in  foreign  bottoms.  That  between  the  Englifh  and  the  other 
nations,  by  the  gulf  of  Orrtius  at  Gombroon,  was  the  moft  gainful 
they  had  ;  but  the  perpetual  wars  they  have  been  engaged  in  have  ruined 
their  commerce.  The  great  fcheme  of  the  Englifh,  in  trading  w  th  the 
Perfians  through  Ruffia,  protnifed  gteat  advantages  to  both  nations,  but 
it  has  hitherto  anfwered  the  expectations  of  neither.  Perhaps  the  court 
of  Peterfourgh  is  not  fond  of  fuffering  the  Englifh  to  eftabiifh  rhemfelves 
upon  the  Cafpian  fea,  the  navigation  of  which  is  now  peflefftd  by  the 
Ruffians;  but  nothing  can  be  faid  with  certainty  on  that  head  till  the 
government  of  Perfia  is  in  a  more  fettled  condition  than  it  is  at  prefent. 

Constitution  and  government.]  Both  thefe  are  extremely  pre¬ 
carious,  as  telling  in  the  bread  ofa  defpotic,  and  often  capriciousmonarch. 
The  Perfians,  however,  had  fome  fundamental  rules  of  government.  They 
excluded  from  their  thrones  females,  but  not  their  male  progeny.  Biind- 
nefs  likewife  was  a  difcpjalification  for  the  royal  fucceffion.  In  other  re- 
fpedfs  the  king’s  will  was  a  law  for  the  people.  The  inflances  that  have 
been  given  of  the  cruelties  and  inhumanities  pradlifed  by  the  Mahometan 
kings  of  Perfia,  are  almoft  incredible,  efpicially  during  the  la  ft  two  cen¬ 
turies.  The  reafon  given  to  the  Chnftian  ambaffitdois,  by  Shah  Abbas, 
one  of  their  moft  celebrated  princes,  was,  that  the  Perfians  were  fuch 
brutes,  and  fo  infenfible  by  nature,  that  they  could  not  be  governed  with¬ 
out  the  exercife  of  exemplary  cruelties.  But  this  was  only  a  wretched 
and  ill-grounded  apology  for  his  own  barbarity.  The  favourites  of  the 
prince,  female  as  w'ell  as  male,  are  his  only  counfellors,  and  the  fmallefl 
difobedience  to  t heir  will  is  attended  with  immediate  death.  The  Perfians 
have  no  degrees  of  nobility,  fo  that  the  refpcdldne  to  every  man,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  high  ffation,  expires  with  himielf.  Thekinghas  been  known 
to  prefer  a  younger  Ion  to  his  throne,  by  putting  oat  the  eyes  of  the  elder 
brother. 

Revenues.]  The  king  claims  one  third  of  the  cattle,  corn,  and  fruits, 
of  his  fu^jedfs,  and  likewife' a!  third  of  flk  and  cotton.  No  rank  or  condi¬ 
tion  of  Perfians  is  exempted  from  fevere  taxations  and  fervices.  The 
governors  of  provinces  have  particular  land?  affigned  to  them  for  main¬ 
taining  their  retinues  and  troops ;  and  the  crown  lands  defray  theexpences 
of  the  court,  kings  houfhold,  and  great  officers  of  11- te.  After  Eying 
thus  much,  the  reader  ca  not  doubt  hat  the  revenues  of  the  Perfian  kings 
were  prodigious;  but  nothing  can  be  faid  with  any  certainty  in  the  pre¬ 
fent  didrafted  (late  of  that  country.  Even  the  water  that  is  let  into  fields 
and  gardens  is  fubjeCt  to  a  tax,  and  foreigners,  who  are  not  Mahometans, 
pay  each  a  due.  t  a  head. 

Military  strength.]  This  confided  formerly  of  calvary,  and  it  is 
now  thought  to  exceed  that  of  the  Turks.  Since  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  however,  rh;  h  kings  have  raifed  bodies  of  infantry.  The  regular 
troops  of  both  brought  to  the  field,  even  under  Kouli  Khan,  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  60,000;  but,  avoiding  to  the  modem  hi  dories  of  Perfia,  they  are 
esfily  recruited  in  cafe  of  a  detest.  The  Perfians  have  few  toi  tided 
towns;  nor  h, id  they  any  fhips  of  war,  until  Kouli  Khan  built  a  royal 
navy;  but  fince  his  death  we  hear  no  more  of  their  fleet. 

Arms  and  titles.]  The  at  ms  of  the  Perfian  monarch  are  a  lion  cou- 
cfcant^  looking  at  the  riling  l’un.  His  title  is  Shah,  or  the  “  Difpojcr  of 
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Kingdoms:'  Sliah  or  Khan,  and  Sultan,  which  he  a  flumes  likewise,  are 
Tartar  titles.  To  adls  of  (late  the  Perlian  monarch  does  not  fubfcribe  his 
name;  but  the  grant  runs  in  this  manner,  “  1  his  a£t  is  given  by  him 
whom  the  univerle  obeys.” 

History.]  All  ancient  hiftorians  mention  the  Perlian  monarchs  and 
their  grandeur ;  and  no  empire  has  undergone  a  greater  variety  of  govern¬ 
ments.  It  is  here  fufricient  to  fay  that  the  Perlian  empire  lucceeded  the 
Aflyrian  or  Babylonian,  and  that  Cyrus  laid  its  foundation  about  556 
years  before  Chriil,  and  reftored  the  Ilraelites,  who  had  been  captive  at 
Babylon,  to  l.berty.  It  epded  in  the  perfon  of  Darius,  who  was  conquered 
by  Alexander  329  years  before  Chrift.  When  Alexander’s  empire  was 
divided  among  his  great  gen-  ral  officers,  their  poflerity  wt  re  conquered  by 
the  Romans.  Theie  lad,  however,  never  fully  fubdued  Perfia,  and  the 
natives  had  princes  of  their  own,  by  the  name  ot  Ai  faces,  who  more  than 
once  defeated  the  Roman  legions.  The  fuccelfors  of  thofe  princes  lur- 
vived  the  Roman  empire  itlelf,  but  were  fubdued  by  the  famous  Tamer¬ 
lane,  whole  pofterity  were  fupplanted  by  a  doffior  of  law,  the  anceftor  of 
the  Sefi  family,  and  who  pretended  to  be  defcended  from  Mahomet  him- 
felf.  His  fuccelfors,  though  fotne  of  them  were  valiant  and  politic, 
proved  in  general  to  be  a  difgrace  to  humanity,  by  their  ciueltv,  igno¬ 
rance,  and  indolence,  which  brought  them  into  fuch  difrepure  with  their 
fubjedls,  barbarous  as  they  were,  that  Half-in,  a  prince  of  the  Sefi  race, 
who  fucceeded  in  169 4,  was  murdered  by  Mahmud,  fon  and  lucceffor  to 
the  famous  Miriweis  ;  as  Mahmud  himielf  was  by  Efref,  one  of  his  general 
officers  who  ulurped  the  throne.  Prince  Tahmas,  the  reprefentative  of 
the  Sefi  family,  had  efcaped  from  the  rebels  and  affembling  an  army, 
took  into  his  lervice  Nadir  Shah,  who  defeated  and  killed  Efref,  and  re¬ 
annexed  to  the  Perlian  monarchy  all  the  places  difmembered  from  it  by 
the  Turks  and  Tartars  during  their  late  rebellions.  At  iaft  the  iecret  am¬ 
bition  of  Nadir  broke  out,  and  after  affuming  the  name  ot  Tahmas  Kouli 
Khan,  and  pretending  that  his  fervices  were  not  fufficemly  rewarded,  ne 
rebelled  againlf  his  fovereign,  made  him  a  prifoner,  and,  it  is  fuppofed, 
put  him  to  death. 

This  u  fur  per  afterwards  mounted  the  throne,  under  the  title  of  Shall 
Nadir.  His  expedi’ion  into  Indoltan,  and  the  amazing  booty  he  made 
there,  has  been  mentioned  in  the  defeription  ot  that  country.  It  has  been 
remarked,  that  he  brought  back  an  inconliderable  part  of  his  booty  from 
India,  loling  great  part  of  it  upon  his  return  by  the  Marartas  and  acci¬ 
dents.  He  next  eonq tiered  Ufbec  Tartary ;  but  was  not  fo  fuccefsful 
againft:  the  Daghiftan  Tartars,  whofe  country  he  found  to  be  inacceffiole. 
He  beat  the  Turks  in  feveral  engagements,  but  was  unable  to  take  Bag¬ 
dad.  The  great  principle  of  his  government  was  to  ttrike  terror  into  all 
his  fubjedts  by  the  mod  cruel  executions.  His  conduct  became  fo  intoler¬ 
able,  that  it  was  thought  his  brain  was  touched  ;  and  he  was  alfallinated 
in  his  own  tent,  partly  in  felf-defence,  by  his  chief  officers  and  his  rela¬ 
tions,  in  the  year  1747.  Many  pretenders  upon  his  death,  ftarted  up_; 
but  the  fortunate  candidate  was  Kerim  Khan,  who  was  crowned  at  Tauri 
in  1763. 
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Situation  and  Extent. 


Length 
Breadth  1200 


Miles. 
1300  | 


Degrees. 

beiween  {  35  and  60  Eaft  long 


J-l 

and  30  North  lar.  J 


Sq.  Miles. 
700,000 


Boundaries.]  T) OUNDED  by  Turkey,  on  the  North  ;  by  the  gulfs 
Q  of  Perfia  or  Baflora,  and  Ortnus,  which  feparate  it 
from  Perfia,  on  the  Eaft  5  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  South;  and  the  Red  Sea, 
which  divides  it  from  Africa,  on  the  Welt. 


Divifions. 

I.  Arabia  Petrma,  N. 
W. 


3.  Arabia  Deferta,  in  ■ 
the  middle. 


Tehama  — 
’  Mocha  — 


Hadramut  —  — — 
3,  Arabia  Felix,  S.  E<(  Caffeen  —  — 
Scgur  —  — 

Oman  or  Mufcat 
Jamama  —  — 
Bahara  —  — 


Subdivifions.  Chief  Towns. 

HSuez,  E.  Ion.  33-27. 
N.  lat.  29-50. 

Haggiaz  or  Mecca  —  }  f  Mecca,  E.  Ion.  43-30. 

lar.  zi.  20. 

Siden 
Medina 
Dhafar 

Mocha,  E.  Ion.  44-4. 

N.  lat.  13*  45* 

Sibit 

Hadramut 
^  CafFeen 
Segur 
Mufcat 
Jamama 
Elcalf. 


Name.]  It  is  remarkable  that  this  country  has  always  preferved  its 
ancient  name.  The  word  Arab,  it  is  generally  faid,  fitjnifies  a  robber, 
or  freebooter.  The  word  Saracen,  by  which  one  tribe  is  called,  is  faid 
to  figniiy  both  a  thief  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  defert.  Thefe  names 
juft ly  belong  to  the  Arabians,  for  they  feldom  let  any  merchandife  pafs 
thiough  the  country  without  extorting  fomething  from  the  owners,  if 
they  do  not  rob  them. 

Mountains.]  The  mountains  of  Sinai  and  Horeb,  lying  in  Arabia 
Petr®a,  ealt  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  thofe  called  Gabel  el  Ared,  in  Arabia 
Felix,  are  the  molt  noted. 

Rivers,  seas,  gulfs,  and  capes.]  There  are  few  fountains, 
fpnngs,  or  rivers  in  this  country,  except  the  Euphrates,  which  wafhes 
the  north-ealt  limits  of  it.  It  is  almolt  furrounded  with  feas;  as  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean,  the  Red  Sea,  the  gulfs  of  Perfia  and  Ormus.  The  chief 
capes  or  promontories  are  thofe  of  Rofalgate  and  Mufledon. 

Climate,  air,  soil,  and  produce. J  As  a  confiderable  part  of 
this  country  lies  under  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  tropic  of  Cancer  pafies 
over  Arabia  Felix,  the  air  is  exceffively  dry  and  hot,  and  the  country  is 
lubjedf  to  hot  poifonous  winds,  like  thofe  on  the  oppofite  fhores  of  Per¬ 
fia,  which  often  prove  fatal,  efpecially  to  fttangers.  The  foil,  in  fome 
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parts,  is  nothing  more  than  immenfc  fands,  which  when  agitated  by  the 
winds,  roll  like  the  troubled  ocean,  and  fometimes  form  mountains  by 
which  whole  caravans  have  been  buried  or  loft.  In  t’nefe  deferts,  the 
caravans  having  no  tracks,  are  guided  as  at  fea,  by  a  compafs,  or  by 
the  fl.trs,  for  they  travel  chiefly  in  the  night.  Here,  fays  D.  Shaw,  are 
no  pa  {lures  clothed  with  flocks,  nor  valleys  Handing  thick  with  corn  ;  here 
are  no  vineyards  or  olive-yards  ;  but  the  whole  is  a  lonefotne  defolate  wil- 
dernefs,  no  other  ways  diveriifhd  than  by  plains  covered  with  fand.  and 
mountains  that  are  made  up  with  naked  rocks  and  precipices.  Neither  is 
this  lOuntry  ever,  unlefs  fometimes  at  the  equinoxes,  reflreflicd  with  rain  ; 
and  the  intenfencfs  or  the  cold  in  the  night  is  almoit  equal  to  that  of  the 
beat  in  the  day-time.  Bur  the  fomhern  parts  of  Arabia  defervedly  called 
the  Happy,  is  blefled  with  an  excellent  foil,  and,  in  general,  isveryfer- 
tile.  There  the  cultivated  lands,  which  are  chiefly  about  the  towns  near 
the  fea-coaft,  produce  balm  of  Gilead  manna,  myrrh,  caflia,  aloes, 
frankincenfe,  fpiktnard,  and  other  valuable  gums ;  cinnamon,  pepper, 
cardamum,  oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates,  figs,  and  other  fruits ;  ho¬ 
ney  and  wax  in  plenty,  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  corn  and  wine.  This 
country  is  famous  for  its  coffee  and  its  dates,  which  tall  are  found  fcarcely 
any  where  in  fuch  perfection  as  here  and  in  Perfia.  There  ate  few  trees 
fit  for  timber  in  Arabia,  and  little  wood  of  any  kind. 

Animals.]  The  moil  ufeftti  animals  in  Arabia  are  camels  and  dro¬ 
medaries  ;  they  are  amazingly  fitted  by  Providence  for  traverfing  the  dry 
and  parched  defarts  of  this  country,  for  they  are  fo  formed,  that  they  can 
throw  up  the  liquor  from  their  ftomach  into  their  throat,  by  which  means 
they  can  travel  fix  or  eight  days  without  water.  The  camels  ufually  carry 
8oolb.  weight  upon  their  backs,  which  is  not  taken  off  during  the  whole 
journey,  for  they  naturally  kneel  down  to  refi,  and  in  due  time  rile  with 
their  load.  The  dromedary  is  a  final!  camel  that  will  travel  many  miles  a 
day.  It  is  an  obfet  vation  among  the  Arabs,  that  wherever  there  are  trees, 
the  water  is  not  far  off;  and  when  they  draw  near  a  pool,  their  camels  will 
fmell  it  at  a  dillance,  and  fet  up  their  great  trot  till  they  come  to  it.  The 
Arabian  horfes  are  well  known  in  Europe,  and  have  contributed  to  im¬ 
prove  the  breed  of  thofe  in  England.  They  are  only  fit  for  the  faddle, 
and  are  admired  for  their  make  as  much  as  for  their  fvviftnefs  and  high 
mettle.  1  he  finelt  breed  is  in  the  kingdom  of  Sunnaa,  in  which  Mocha 
is  fituated. 

Inhabitants,  manners,  7  The  Arabians,  like  moli  of  the  nations 
customs,  and  dress.  \  of  Afia,  are  of  a  middle  fiature,  thin,  and 
of  a  fwarthy  complexion,  with  black  hair  and  black  eyes.  They  are  fwft 
of  foot,  excellent  horfemen,  and  arefaid  to  be,  in  general,  a  martial  brave 
people,  expert  at  the  bow  and  lar.ee,  and,  fince  they  became  acquainted 
with  fire  arms>  good  markfmen.  The  inhabitants  or  the  inland  country 
live  in  tents,  and  remove  from  place  to  place  with  their  flocks  and  herds, 
as  they  have  ever  done  fince  they  became  a  nation. 

The  Arabians  in  general  are  fuch  thieves,  that  travellers  and  pilgrims 
who  are  led  thither  from  all  nations,  through  motives  of  devotion  or  cu- 
riofity,  are  flrutk  with  terror  on  their  approaches  towards  the  deferts. 
Thefe  robbers,  headed  by  a  captain,  traverfe  the  country  in  confiderable 
troops  on  horfeback,  and  afiault  and  plunder  the  caravans;  and  we  aic 
told  that  fo  late  as  the  year  1750,  a  body  of  50,000  Arabians  attacked  a 
caravan  of  merchants  and  pilgrims  returning  from  Mecca,  killed  about 
60,000  perfons,  apd  plundered  it  of  every  thing  valuable,  though  efcorred 
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by  a  Turkifh  army.  On  the  fea-coaft  they  are  mere  pirates,  and  make 
prizes  of  every  veii'el  they  can  im.fter,  of  v.'hatever  nation. 

The  habit  of  the  roving  Arabs  is  a  kind  of  blue  fhirt,  tied  about  them 
with  a  white  fafli  or  girdle ;  and  fome  of  them  have  a  veil  of  furs  or  fheep 
fkins  over  it;  they  alio  \y>ar  drawers,  and  fometimes  flippers,  but  no 
llockings ;  and  have  a  cap  or  turban  on  their  head.  Many  of  them  go 
almotl  naked  ;  but  as  in  the  eaflern  countries,  the  women  are  fo  wrapped 
up,  that  nothing  can  be  difierned  but  their  eyes.  Like  other  Mahon, e- 
tans,  the  Arabs  eat  all  manner  of  flefh,  except  that  of  hogs ;  and  prefer 
the  flefh  of  camels,  as  we  prefer  venifon,  to  other  meat.  They  take  care 
to  drain  the  blood  from  the  flefh,  as  the  Jews  do,  and  like  them  refufe 
f’uch  fiflv  as  have  no  feales.  Coffee  and  tea,  water,  and  fherbet  made  of 
orange?,  water,  and  fugar,  is  their  ufual  drink  ;  they  have  no  ifrong  liquors. 

Religion.]  Of  this  the  reader  will  find  an  account  in  the  foll  owing 
hiliory  of  Mahomet  i heir  countryman.  Many  of  the  wild  Arabs  are  Hill 
Pagans,  but  the  people  in  general  profefs  Mahometanifm. 

Learning  and  language.]  Though  the  Arabian^  in  former  ages 
were  famous  for  their  learning  and  fkill  in  all  the  liberal  arts,  there  is 
fcarcely  a  country  at  prefent  where  the  people  arc  fo  univerfally  ignorant. 
The  vulgar  language  uft-d  in  the  three  Arabias  is  the  Arabcfk,  or  corrupt 
Arabian,  which  is  likewile  fpoken,  with  fome  variation  of  dialed,  over 
great  part  of  the  Eaft,  from  Egypt  to  the  court  of  the  Great  Mogul.  The 
pure  old  grammatical  Arabic,  which  is  laid  to  be  a  dialed  of  the  Hebrew, 
and  by  the  people  of  the  Eafi  accounted  the  richefl,  moll  energetic,  and 
copious  language  in  the  world,  is  taught  in  their  fchools,  as  Greek  and 
Latin  is  among!!  Europeans,  and  ufed  by  Mahometans  in  their  worfhip  ; 
for  as  the  Kean  was  written  in  this  language,  they  will  not  fuffer  it  to  be 
read  in  any  other:  they  look  upon  it  to  have  been  the  language  of  Para- 
dife,  and  think  no  maw  can  be  mailer  of  it  without  a  miracle,  as  confid¬ 
ing  of  lev  era  1  millions  of  words.  The  books  which  treat  of  it  fay,  they 
have  no  fewer  than  a  thou  land  words  to  exprefs  the  word  camel ,  and  five 
hundred  for  that  of  a  lion.  ri  he  Pater-nofler  in  the  Arabic  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Abuna  clladbi  fi-JJa?nnx'at ;  jetkaddas  efmac ;  tati  malacutac  :  taouri  7naf- 
chiatic ,  cama  fi-JJ'ama ;  kedhalec  ala  larclh  aatitig  chobzcna  kefatna  iaurn 
leiaum  ;  tvagfor  lena  donubena  vjaebataina,  cama  nog  for  naebna  lemen  aca 
doina  ;  ivala  tadalhcbaina  fibajarib  ;  lakcn  mcjjina  me  nuefcberir.  Amen. 

Chiei  cities,  curiosities,!  What  is  called  the  Defert  of  Siifai, 
and  arts.  J  is  a  beautiful  plain  near  nine  miles 

long,  and  about  three  in  breadth  ;  it  lies  open  to  the  nonh-eaft,  but  to  the 
fouthward  is  clofed  by  fome  of  the  lower  eminences  of  Mount  Sinai,  and 
other  parts  of  that  mountain  makes  fuch  encroachments  upon  the  plain  as 
to  divide  it  in  two,  each  fo  capacious  as  to  be  lufflcicnt  to  receive  the 
whole  camp  of  the  Ifraelites. 

From  Mount  Sinai  may  be  feen  Mount  Horeb,  where  Mofes  kept  the 
flocks  of  Jethro,  his  father-in  law,  when  he  faw  the  burning  bufli.  On 
thofe  mountains  are  many  chapels  and  cells  pofL-fled  by  the  Greeks  and 
Latin  monks,  who,  like  the  religious  at  Jerufalem,  pretend  to  fliew  the 
very  fpot  where  every  miracle  or  tranfadlion  recorded  in  Scripture  hap¬ 
pened. 

The  chief  cities  in  Arabia  are  Mocha,  Aden,  Mufcat,  Suez,  and  Jud- 
dab,  where  molt  of  the  trade  of  this  country  is  carried  on. 
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Mocha  is  weft  built,  the  houfes  very  lofty,  and  are  with  the  walls  and 
forts  covered  with  a  chinatn  or  ftucco,  that  gives  a  dazzling  whitenels  to 
them  The  harbour  is  femicircular,  the  circuit  of  the  walls  is  two  mi.es, 
and  there  are  feveral  hand  fame  mofques  in  the  city.  Suez,  the  Arlinoe 
of  the  ancient  ,  is  furrounded  by  the  Defert,  and  but  a  fliabby  nl-bu:  t 
place.  The  (hips  are  obliged  to  anchor  a  league  from  the  town,  to  which 
the  leading  channel  has  only  about  nine  feet  water.  Juddah  is  the  place 
of  the  created  trade  in  the  Red  Sea,  for  there  the  commerce  between 
Arabia  and  Europe  meets,  and  is  interchanged,  the  former  (ending  her 
gums,  drugs,  coffee,  See.  and  from  Europe  come  cloths,  iron,  furs  and 
other  articles,  by  the  way  of  Cairo.  The  revenues  of  thefe,  with  the 
profits  of  the  port,  are  fliared  by  the  Grand  Signior,  and  the  Xerift  or 
Mecca,  to  whom  this  place  jointly  belongs. 

Mecca  the  capital  of  all  Arabia,  and  Medina,  deferves  particular  no¬ 
tice.  At  Mecca,  the  birth-place  of  Mahomet,  is  a  mofque  fo  glorious, 
that  it  is  generally  counted  the  molt  magnificent  ot  any  temple  in  the 
Turkifh  dominions :  its  lofty  roof  being  raifed  in  fafhion  of  a  dome,  and 
covered  with  gold,  with  two  beautiful  towers  at  the  end,  of  extraordinary 
height  and  architedure,  make  a  delightful  appearance,  and  are  confpicu* 
ous  at  a  creat  diltance.  The  mofque  hath  a  hundred  gates,  with  a  win¬ 
dow  overreach ;  and  the  whole  building  within  is  decorated  with  the  fineft 
gildincs  and  tapeftry.  The  number  of  pilgrims  who  yearly  vifit  this  place, 
is  almoft  incredible,  every  muffulman  being  obliged  by  his  religion  to  come 
hither  once  in  his  lifetime,  or  (end  a  deputy.  At  Medina,  about  fifty 
riffles  from  the  Red  Sea,  the  city  to  which  Mahomet  fled  when  he  was 
driven  out  of  Mecca,  and  the  place  where  he  was  buried,  is  a  (lately 
mofque,  fupported  by  400  pillars,  and  furniflied  with  300  filver  lamps, 
which  are  continually  burning.  It  is  called  the  “  IMoft  Holy ,  by  the 
Turks,  becaufe  in  it  is  placed  the  coffin  of  their  prophet  Mahomet,  co. 
vered  with  cloth  of  gold,  under  a  canopy  of  filver  tillue,  which  the  bulhaw 
of  Egvpt,  by  order  of  the  Grand  Signior,  renews  every  year.  The  camel 
which  carries  it  derives  a  fort  of  fanifity  from  it,  and  is  never  to  be  ufed 
in  any  drudgery  afterwards.  Over  the  foot  of  the  coffin  is  a  rich  golden 
crefeent,  fo  curiouily  wrought,  and  adorned  with  precious  (tones,  that  it 
is  efteemeda  maftei-piece  of  great  value,  i  hither  the  pilgrims  reforr,  as 
to  Mecca,  but  not  in  l'uch  numbers. 

Government.]  The  inland  country  of  Arabia  is  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  many  petry  princes,  who  are  ftyled  xerifs  and  imans,  both  of 
them  including  the  offices  otking  and  pried,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ca¬ 
liphs  of  the  Saracens,  the  fucceflors  ot  Mahomet.  Thefe  monarch?  appear 
to  be  abfolute,  both  in  fpirituals  and  temporals:  the  fucceffion  is  heredi¬ 
tary,  and  they  have  no  other  laws  than  thofe  found  in  the  rcoran,  and  the 
comments  upon  it.  The  northern  Arabs  owe  iubjeftion  to  the  Turks,  and 
are  governed  by  bafhaws  redding  among  them  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they 
receive  large  gratuities  from  the  Grand  Signior  for  protecting  the  pilgrims 
that  oafs  through  (heir  country  from  the  robberies  of  their  countrymen.. 
The  Arabians  have  ro  (landing  regular  militia,  but  the  kings  command 
botl  the  perfons  and  the  puries  of  their  fubje&s,  as  the  necefficy  of  aflans 

re<HisTORY.]  The  hiftory  of  that  country  in  fome  meafure differs  from 
that  of  all  others :  for  as  the  flavery  and  fubjeftion  of  other  nations  snake 
a  great  part  of  rheir  hiftory,  that  of  the  Arabs  is  entirely  compofed  of.  their 
conquefts  or  independence.  The  Arabs  are  defeended  from  Klimaefi,  ot 
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whofe  pcfterity  it  was  foretold,  that  they  fhould  be  invincible,  “  have 
their  hands  again ll  every  man,  and  every  man’s  hands  againft  (heir’s. ” 
They  are  at  prefent,  and  have  remained  from  the  re  mote  ft  ages,  during 
the  various  conquefts  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Tartar?,  a  convincing 
proof  the  divinity  of  this  prediction.  Towards  the  north,  and  the  fea- 
coalt  of  Arabia,  the  inhabitants  are,  indeed,  kept  in  awe  by  the  Turks ; 
but  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  fouthern-  and  inland  parts  acknowledge 
themfelves  for  lubjeCf?  of  no  foreign  power,  and  do  not  fail  to  harafs  and 
annoy  all  ftrangers  who  come  into  their  country.  The  conquefts  of  the 
Arabs  make  as  wonderful  a  pait  of  their  hiftory,  as  the  independence  and 
freedom  which  they  have  ever  continued  to  enjoy.  Thefe,  as  well  as 
their  religion,  began  with  one  man,  whofe  chara&er  forms  a  very  lingu¬ 
lar  phxnomer.on  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind.  This  w’as  the  famous  Maho¬ 
met,  a  native  of  Mecca,  a  city  of  that  divifion  of  Arabia,  which,  for  the 
luxuriancy  of  its  foil,  and  happy  temperature  of  its  climate,  has  ever  been 
efteemed  the  lovelieft  and  fweeteit  region  of  the  world,  and  is  diftinguifhed 
by  the  epithet  of  Happy. 

Mahomet  was  born  in  the  fixth  century,  in  the  reign  of  Juftinian  XI. 
emperor  of  Conftantinople.  Though  defcended  of  mean  parentage, 
illiterate  and  poor,  Mahomet  was  endued  with  a  Tubule  genius,  like 
thofe  of  the  fame  country,  and  poftefled  a  degree  of  enterprize  and 
ambition  peculiar  to  himfelf,  and  much  beyond  his  condition.  He  had 
been  employed,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  by  an  uncle,  Abuteleb,  as  a 
faCtor,  and  had  occafion,  in  'his  capacity,  to  travel  into  Syria,  lhfteftine, 
and  Egypt*  He  was  afterwards  taken  into  the  ferviceof  a  rich  merchant, 
upon  whole  death  he  married  his  widow  ,  Cadiga,  and  by  her  means  came 
to  be  poftefled  of  great  wealth  and  of  a  numerous  family.  During  his 
peregrinations  into  Egypr  and  the  E.  ft,  he  had  obferved  the  vaft  variety 
of  lefts  in  re’  g  on,  whofe  hatred  againft  each  other  was  ftrong  and  inve¬ 
terate,  while  at  the  fame  time  there  were  mmy  particulars  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  them  were  agreed.  He  carefully  laid  hold  of  thefe  parti¬ 
culars,  by  means  of  which,  and  by  addrefling  himfelf  to  the  love  of 
power,  riches,  and  pleafure,  pafflons  univerfal  among  them,  he  expected 
to  raife  a  new  fyftem  of  religion,  more  general  than  any  which  hitherto 
had  been  eftabhthed.  In  this  defign  he  was  nfiifted  by  Sergius,  a  monk, 
whofe  libertine  difpofition  had  made  hint  forfake  his  cloifter  and  profdli  ,n, 
and  engage  in  the  fetvice  of  Ca  iga,  with  whom  he  remamed  as  a  do- 
vneftic  when  Mahomtt  was  taken  to  her  bed.  This  monk  was  perferily 
qualified,  by  his  great  learning,  for  fupplying  the  defeffs  which  is  mas¬ 
ter,  for  want  of  a  liberal  education,  laboured  under,  and  which,  in- all 
probability,  muft  have  obftrufted  the  execution  of  his  defign.  It  w.s  ne- 
ceffary,  however,  that  the  religion  they  propofed  to  cftablifti  fhould  have 
adivine  fanftion ;  and  for  this  purpofe  Mahomet  turned  a  calamity,  w  th 
which  he  was  afflicted,  to  his  advantage.  He  was  often  fubjeff  to  fits  of 
the  epilepfy,  a  difeafe  which  thofe  whom  it  afflicts  are  deftrous  to  con¬ 
ceal  ;  Mahomet  gave  out  therefore  that  thefe  fits  were  trances,  into  which 
he  was  mimeuoufly  thrown  by  God  Almighty,  during  which  he  was 
inftrufted  in  his  will,  which  he  was  commanded  to  publi/h  to  the  world. 
By  this  ftrange  ftorv,  and  by  leading  a  retired,  abstemious,  and  auftere 
life,  be  eafily  acquired  a  character  for  fuperior  faniftity  among  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  and  neighbours.  When  he  thought  himfelf  fufficiently  forti¬ 
fied  by  the  numbers  and  the  enthufiafm  of  his  followers,  he  boldly  de¬ 
clared  himfelf  a  prophet,  fent  by  God  into  the  world,  not  only  to  teach 
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■iis  will,  but  to  compel  mankind  to  obey  it.  As  we  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  he  did  not  lay  the  foundation  of  his  fyftem  fo  narrow  as  only  to 
romprehend  the  natives  of  his  own  country.  His  mind,  though  rude 
ind  enthufiaftic,  was  enlarged  by  travelling  into  diftant  lands,  whole  man- 
sers  and  religion  he  had  made  a  peculiar  lludy.  He  propofed  that  the 
fyftem  he  eftablifhed  lliould  extend  over  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  to 
,vhofe  dodfrines  and  prejudices  he  had  taken  care  to  adapt  it.  Many  of 
:he  inhabitants  of  the  eatlern  countries  were  at  this  time  much  addicted  to 
he  opinions  of  Anus,  who  denied  that  Jsfus  Chiift  was  coequal  with 
Sod  the  father,  as  is  declared  in  the  Athanalian  creed.  Egypt  and  Ara¬ 
bia  were  filled  with  Jews,  who  had  fled  into  thefe  corners  of  the  world 
From  the  peifecution  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  who  threatened  the  total 
;xtin&ion  of  that  people.  The  other  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries  were 
Pagans.  Thefe,  however,  had  little  attachment  to  their  decayed  and  de¬ 
rided  idolatry  ;  and  like  men  whole  religious  principles  are  w  eak,  had  given 
ihemfelves  over  to  pleafure  and  fenfuality,  or  to  th^acquifition  of  riches, 
;o  be  the  better  able  to  indulge  in  the  gratifications  of  l'enfe,  which, 
together  with  the  do&rine  of  predeftination,  compofed  the  foie  prin¬ 
ciples  of  their  religion  and  philofophy.  Mahomet’s  fyftem  was  ex- 
i&ly  fuited  to  thefe  three  kinds  of  men.  To  gratify  the  two  former,  he 
declared  that  there  was  was  one  God,  who  created  the  world  and  governed 
dl  things  in  it ;  that  he  had  fent  various  prophets  into  the  world  to  teach 
his  will  to  mankind,  among  whom  Mofes  and  Jelus  Chrift  weie  the  moft 
eminent  ;  but  the  endeavours  of  thele  had  proved  ineffectual,  and  God  had 
therefore  now  fent  his  laft  and  greateii  prophet,  with  a  commilfion  more 
ample  than  what  Mofes  or  Chrift  had  been  entrufted  with.  He  had  com¬ 
manded  him  not  only  to  publifli  his  laws,  but  to  fubdue  thofe  who  were 
unwilling  to  believe  or  obey  them  ;  and  for  this  end  to  eftablilh  a  king¬ 
dom  upon  earth  which  fhould  propagate  the  divine  law  throughout  the 
world;  that  God  had  defigned  utter  ruin  and  deftrutftion  to  ihofe  who 
fhould  refufe  to  fubmit  to  him  ;  but  to  his  faithful  followers,  he  had  given 
the  fpoils  and  poffefiions  of  all  the  earth,  as  a  reward  in  this  life,  and  had 
provided  for  them  hereafter  a  paradife  of  all  fenfual  enjoyments,  efpecially 
thofe  of  love  ;  that  the  pleafures  of  fuch  as  died  in  propagating  the  faith, 
would  be  peculiarly  intenfe,  and  vaftly  tranfeend  thole  of  the  reft.  Thefe, 
together  with  the  prohibition  of  drinking  ftrong  liquors,  (a  reftraint  not 
very  fevere  in  warm  climates,)  and  the  dodtrine  of  predellination,  were 
the  capital  articles  of  Mahomet’s  creed.  They  were  no  Cooner  publifhed 
than  a  vaft  number  of  his  countrymen  embiaced  them  with  implicit  faith. 
They  wer$  written  by  the  prieft  we  formerly  mentioned,  and  compofe  a 
book  called  the  Koran,  or  Alkoran,  by  way  of  eminence,  as  we  fay  the 
Bible,  which  means  the  Book.  The  perfon  of  Mahomet,  however,  was 
familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca  ;  fo  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  fufficiently  convinced  of  the  deceit.  The  more  enlightened  and 
leading  men  entered  into  a  defign  to  cut  him  off;  but  Mahomet  getting 
notice  of  their  intention,  fled  from  his  native  city  to  Medina  Tahmachi, 
or  the  City  of  the  Prophet.  The  fame  of  his  miracles  and  dodlrine  was, 
according  to  cuftora,  greateft  at  a  diftance,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Medina 
received  him  with  open  arms.  From  this  flight,  which  happened  in  the 
62zd  year  of  Chrift,  the  forty-fourth  year  of  Mahomet’s  age,  and  the 
tenth  of  his  miniftry,  his  followers,  the  Mahometans,  compute  their 
time,  and  the  aera  is  called  in  Arabic,  Hegira,  i.  e.-  the  Flight. 

Mahomet,  by  the  affiftance  of  the  inhabitants  of  Medina,  ajad  of  others, 
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whom  his  infinuation  and  addrefs  daily  attached  to  him,  brought  over  all 
bis  countrymen  to  a  belief,  or  .it  lea  it  to  an  acquieftence  in  his  dodlrines. 
The  fpeedy  propagation  of  his  fyftsm  among  the  Arabians  was  a  new 
argument  in  its  behalf  among  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  and  the  Eati, 
who  were  previoufly  difpofed  to  it.  Arians,  tews,  and  Gentiles,  all  for¬ 
sook  their  ancient  faith,  and  became  Mahometans.  In  a  word  the  con¬ 
tagion  l'pread  over  Arabia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Perlia  ;  and  Mahomet, 
from  a  deceitful  hypocrite,  became  the  moll  powerful  monarch  in  his 
time.  He  died  111  029,  leaving  two  branches  of  his  race,  both  efteemed 
divine  among  their  fubjedls.  Thefe  were  the  caliphs  of  Perlia  and  of  Egypt, 
under  the  laid  of  which  Arabia  was  included.  The  former  of  thefe  turned 
their  arms  to  the  Eaft,  and  made  conquells  of  many  countries.  The 
caliphs  of  Egypt  and  Arabia  directed  their  ravages  towards  Europe,  and 
under  the  names  of  Saracens  or  Moors, '(which  they  obtained  becaufe 
they  entered  Europe  from  Mauritania,  in  Africa,  the  country  of  the 
Moors)  reduced  molt  of  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and  the  illands  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

In  this  nanner  did  the  fucceflors  of  that  impoftor  fpread  their  leligion 
and  conquells  over  the  greatefl  part  of  Alia,  Africa,  and  turope ;  and 
they  flail  give  law  to  a  vci'y  confiderable  part  of  mankind. 


The  INDIAN  and  ORIENTAL  ISLANDS. 

THE  JAPAN  ISLANDS  form  together  what  has  been  called 
the  empire  of  JAPAN,  and  are  governed  by  a  moft  def- 
potic  prince,  who  is  Sometimes  called  emperor,  and  fometimes  king. 
They  are  fituated  about  150  miles  eaft  of  China,  and  extend  from  the 
30th  to  the  41ft  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  from  the  130th  to  the 
147th  of  eaft  longitude.  The  chief  town  is  Jeddo,  in  the  141ft  degree 
of  eaft  longitude,  and  the  36th  of  north  latitude.  The  loll  and  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  eountry  are  pretty  much  the  fame  ;  with  thofe  of  China;  and 
the  inhabitants  are  famous  for  their  lacker  ware,  known  by  the  name  of 
japan.  The  illands  themfelves  are  very  inacceffible,  through  their  high 
rorks  and  tempeftueus  feas ;  they  are  fubjetft  to  earthquakes,  and  have 
fome  volcanoes.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  circumftanee  of  the  Dutch 
expelling  the  Portugnefe  from  this  gainful  trade.  The  Japanefe  them¬ 
felves  are  the  grofleft  of  all  idolaters,  and  fo  irreconcilable  to  Chrifti- 
anity,  that  it  is  commonly  fud  the  Dutch,  who  are  the  only  European 
people  with  whom  they  now  trade,  pretend  themfelves  to  be  no  Chrifti- 
ans,  .and  humour  the  Japanefe  in  the  moft  abfurd.  fuperftitions.  Not- 
withft.mding  all  this  compliance,  the  natives  are  very  fhy  and  rigorous  in 
all  their  dealings  with  the  Dutch,  and  Nagafacci  in  the  ifland  of  Dezi- 
ma,  is  the  only  place  where  they  are  fuffered  to  trade.  The  complexion* 
of  the  Japanefe  are  in  general  yellowifh,  although  fome  few,  chiefly 
women,  are  almoft  white.  Their  narrow  eyes,  and  high  eye-brows,  are 
like  thofe  of  the  Chinefe  and  Tartars ;  and  their  nofes  are  fhort  and 
thick.  Their  hair  is  univerfally  black  ;  and  fuch  a  famenefs  of  fafhion 
reigns  throughout  the  whole  empire,  that  the  head-drefs  is  the  fame  from 
she  emperor  to  the  peafant.  The  fahion  of  their  cloaths  has  alfo  remain¬ 
ed  the  fame  from  very  high  antiquity.  They  confift  of  one  or  more  loofe 
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gowns  tied  about  the  middle  with  a  fa(h.  People  of  rank  hare  them 
made  of  fi!k,  but  the  lower  clafs  of  cotton  duffs.  Women  generally  wear 
a  greater  number  of  them  than  men,  and  much  longer,  and  have  them 
moie  ornamented,  often  wiih  gold  or  filver  flowers  woven  into  the  fluff. 
Their  houfes  are  built  with  upright  ports,  eroded  and  wattled  with  bam¬ 
boo,  plaiftcred  both  without  and  within,  and  white-wafhed.  They  ge* 
nerally  have  two  ftorhs;  but  the  uppermoft  is  low,  and  feldom  inhabit¬ 
ed.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  pantiles,  large  and  heavy,  but  neatly 
made.  The  floors  are  elevated  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  covered 
with  planks,  on  which  mats  were  laid.  They  have  no  furniture  in  their 
rooms ;  neither  tables,  chairs,  flools,  benches,  cupboards,  or  even  beds. 
Their  cuftoin  is  to  fit  down  on  their  heels  upon  the  mats,  which  are  al¬ 
ways  foft  and  clean.  Their  vi&uals  are  ferved  up  to  them  on  alow  board, 
railed  but  a  few  inches  from  the  floor,  and  one  diflt  only  at  a  time.  Mir¬ 
rors  they  have,  but  never  fix  them  up  in  their  houfes  as  ornamental  fur¬ 
niture:  they  are  ma  le  of  a  compound  metal,  and  ufed  only  at  their  toilets, 
Notwithftanding  the  feverity  of  their  winters,  which  obliges  them  to 
warm  their  houfes  from  November  to  March,  they  have  neither  fire— 
placeMior  ftoves :  inflead  of  thefe  they  ufe  large  copper  pots  {landing 
upon  legs.  Thefe  are  lined  on  the  inlide  with  loam,  on  which  afhes  are 
laid  to  fome  depth,  and  charcoal  lighted  upon  them,  which  feems  to  be 
prepared  in  fome  manner  which  renders  the  fumes  of  it  not  at  all  dan¬ 
gerous.  The  firft  compliment  offered  to  a  {hanger,  in  their  houfes,  is 
a  difh  of  tea,  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco.  Fans  are  ufed  by  both  fexes  equaU 
ly ;  and  are,  within  or  without  doors,  their  infeparable  companions. 
The  whole  nation  are  naturally  cleanly;  every  houfe,  whether  public  or 
private,  has  a  bath,  of  which  conftant  and  daily  ufe  is  made  by  the  whole 
family.  Obedience  to  parents,  and  refpeCt  to  fuperiors,  are  the  charac- 
teriftics  of  this  nation.  Their  falutations  and  conventions  between  equals 
.abound  alfo  with  civility  and  politenefs;  to  this  children  are  early 
accuftomed  by  the  example  ot  their  parents.  Their  penal  laws  are  very 
.  fevere;  but  punifhments  are  feldom  infliCted.  Perhaps  there  is  no  coun¬ 
try  were  fewer  crimes  againft  fociety  are  committed.  Commerce  and 
manufactures  flourifti  here,  though,  as  thefe  people  have  few  wants,  they 
i  are  not  carried  to  the  extent  which  we  fee  in  Europe.  Agriculture  is  fo 
well  underftood,  that  the  whole  country  even  to  the  tops  of  the  hills, 
is  cultivated.  They  trade  with  no  foreigners  but  the  Dutch  and  Chi- 
mefe,  and  in  both  cafes  with  companies  of  privileged  merchants.— 

.  Befides  the  fugars,  fpices,  and  manufactured  goods,  which  the  Dutch  fend 
.  to  Japan,  they  carry  thither  annually  upwards  of  ?oc,ooo  deer  {kins,  and 
more  than  too.coo  hides,  the  greateft  part  of  which  they  get  from 
Siam,  where  they  pay  for  them  in  money.  The  merchatuiife  they  ex¬ 
port  from  thefe  iflands,  both  for  Bengal  and  Europe,  confifl:  in  900a 
chcfts  of  copper,  each  weighting  120  pounds,  and  from  25  to  30,000 
weight  of  camphor.  Their  profits  on  imports  and  exports  ar©  valued  at 
40  or  45  per  cent.  As  the  Dutch  company  do  not  pay  duty  in  Japan, 
either  on  their  exports  or  imports,  theyrfend  an  annual  prefent  to 
the  emperor,  confifting  of  cloth,  chintz,  fuccotas,  cotton,  fluffs,  and 
trinkets. 

The  LADRONE  ISLANDS,  of which  thechieftown  isfaidto  be  Guam, 
eaft  longitude  140,  north  latitude  14:  they  are  about  twelve  in  number. 
The  people  took  their  name  from  their  pilfering  qualities.  We  know 
■©thing  of  them  worth  a  particular  mention,  excepting  that  lord  Anfon 
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landed  upon  one  of  them  (Tinian),  where  he  found  great  refrefhment  for 
himfelf  and  his  crew. 

FORMOSA  is  likewife  an  oriental  iftand.  It  is  fituated  to  the  eaft  of 
Chin3,  near  the  province  of  Fo-k'n  n,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
chain  of  mountains,  which  runs  through  the  middle,  beginning  at  the 
fiauth  coaft,  and  ending  at  tire  north.  This  is  a  very  line  id  nd,  and 
abounds  with  all  the  neceffaries  of  life.  That  part  of  the  itland  which 
lies  to  the  well  of  the  mountains,  belongs  to  the  Chinefe,  who  confider 
the  inhabitants  ot  the  eaitern  parts  as  iavages,  though  they  are  laid  to  be 
a  very  inufFenfive  people.  T  he  inhabitants  of  the  cultivated  parts  are 
the  fame  with  the  Chinefe,  already  defciibed.  The  Chinefe  have  like- 
wife  made  themfelves  matters  of  feveral  other  inlands  in  theie  feas,  of 
which  we  fcareely  know  the  names ;  that  of  Ainan  is  between  fixty  and 
feventy  leagues  long,  and  between  fifty  and  fixty  in  bieadth,.  and  but 
twelve  miles  from  the  province  ot  Canton.  The  original  inhabitants  are 
a  fliy,  cowardly  people,  and  live  in  the  moft  unwholefome  part  of  the 
iftand,  the  coali  and  cuhivattd  parti,  which  are  very  valuable,  being 
potfeffed  by  the  Chinefe.  „  . 

The  PHILIPPINES,  of  which  there  are  1 100  in  number,  lying  in  the 
Chinefe  tea  (part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean)  300  miles  fouth-calt  of  China, 
of  which  Manilla,  or  Laconia,  the  chief,  is  4.C0  miles  hmg  aod  ao? 
broad.  The  inhabitants  con  fill  of  Chinefe,  Ethiopians,  Malays,  Spa¬ 
niards,  Portuguefe,  Pintados,  or  painted  people,  and  Mefles,  a  imxtuie 
of  all  theie.  The  property  of  the  ill.nds  belongs  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
they  having  been  difeovered  by  Magellan,  and  aftei  wards  conquered  by 
the  Spaniards  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  from  whom  they  take  their  name. 
Their  lit  nation  is  fuch,  between  the  eaftern  and  weftern  continents,  that 
the  inhabitants  trade  with  Mexico  and  Peru,  as  well  as  with  all  the  iflands 
and  places  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Twofhips  from  Acapulco,  in  Mexico,  cany 
on  this  commerce  for  the  Spaniards,  who  mike  400  percent,  profit.  The 
country  is  fruitful  in  all  ihe  necellaiies  of  life,  and  beautiful  to  the  eye. 
Venifon  of  all  kinds,  buffaloes,  hogs,  flieep,  goats,  and  a  particular 
large  fpecies  of  monkeys,  are  found  here  in  great  plenty.  The  neu  of 
the  bild  faligan  afFords  that  d'ffolving  jelly,  which  is  l'o  voluptuous  a 
rarity  at  European  tables.  Many  European  fruits  and  flowers  thrive 
furprifingly  in  thefe  idands.  If  a  fprig  of  an  orange  or  lemon  tree  is 
planted  here,  it  becomes  within  the  year  a  fruit-bearing  tree;  fo  that  the 
■veidue  and  luxuriancy  of  the  foil  are  almoft  incredible.  I  be  tree  amet 
fupplies  the  natives  with  wrater;  and  there  is  alfo  a  kind  of  cane,  which 
if  cut  yields  fair  water  enough  for  a  draught,  of  which  there  is  plenty 
in  the  mountains,  where  water  is  moft  wanted.  .  _  .  . 

The  city  ot  Manilla  contains  about  3000  inhabitants;  its  port  is  Cavite, 
lying  at  the  diftance  of  three  leagues,  and  defended  by  the  caftle  of  St. 
Philip.  In  the  year  1762,  Manilla  was  reduced  by  the  Englilh  undei 
general  Draper  and  admiral  Cornifh,  who  took  it  by  ftorm,  anu  humanely 
iuftered  the  atchbifliop,  who  was  the  Spanifh  viceroy,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  ranfoin  the  place  for  abour  a  million  fterling.  The  bargain,  however, 
was  unoenerouily  oifowned  by  him  and  the  court  of  Spain,  <0  that  great 
part  of” the  ranfom  is  ftill  unpaid.  The  Spmifh  government  is  fettled 
..here,  But  the  Indian  inhabitants  pay  a  capitation  tax.  The  other  lflands, 
particularly  Mindanao,  rbe  largelt  next  to  Manilla,  are  governed  by  petty 
princes  of  their  own,  whom  they  call  fultatys.  The  fultan  of  Mindanao 
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Upon  the  whole,  though  thefe  iflands  are  enriched  with  all  the  profit- 
lion  of  nature,  yet  they  are  fubjeft  to  moil  dreadful  earthquakes,  thunder, 
rains,  and  lightning  ;  and  the  foil  is  peftered  with  many  noxious  and  ve¬ 
nomous  creatures,  and  even  herbs  and  flowers,  whose  poifons  kiil  almoft 
inftuntaneoufly.  Some  of  their  mountains  are  volcanos. 

The  MOLUCCAS  commonly  called  the  Spies  or  Clove  Islands. 
Thefe  are  not  out  of  fight  of  each  other,  and  lie  all  within  the  com- 
pafs  of  twenty-five  leagues,  to  thefouth  of  the  Philippines,  in  125  degrees 
of  eail  longitude,  and  between  one  degree  fouth,  and  two  north  latitude. 
They  are  in  number  five,  viz.  Bachian,  Machian,  Motyr,  Ternate,  and 
rydor,  Thefe  iflands  produce  neither  corn  nor  rice,  fo  that  the  inha¬ 
bitants  live  upon  a  bread  made  of  fagoe.  Their  chief  produce  confifts  of 
doves,  mace,  and  nutmegs,  in  valt  quantities ;  which  are  monopolized 
by  the  Dutch  with  fo  much  jealoufy,  that  they  deltroy  the  plants  left  the 
lativcs  fliould  fell  the  fupernumcrary  fpices  to  other  nations  Thefe  iilands, 
iftcr  being  fubjedt  to  various  powers,  are  now  governed  bv  three  kings, 
ubordinate  to  the  Dutch.  Ternate  is  the  largcft  of  thefe  itlands,  though 
10  more  than  thirty  miles  in  circumference.  The  Dutch  have  here  a  fort 
railed  Victoria;  and  another,  called  Fort  Orange,  in  Machian. 

The  BANDA,  or  Nutmeg  Islands,  are  fituated  between  127  and  128 
legrees  eaft  longitude,  and  between  four  and  live  fouth  latitude,  com¬ 
prehending  the  iflands  of  Lantor,  the  chief  town  of  which  is  L  rntor, 
doleron,  Rofinging,  Pooloway,  and  Gonapi.  The  chief  forts  belonging 
o  the  Dutch  on  thefe  iflmds  are  thofe  of  Revenge  and  Naflau.  The 
lutmeg,  covered  with  mace,  grows  on  thefe  iflands  only,  and  they  are 
mtirely  fubjedd  to  the  Dutch.  In  feveral  iflands  that  lie  near  danda  and 
\mboyna,  the  nutmeg  and  clove  would  grow,  becaufe,  as  uaturalifts  tell 
is,  birds,  efpecialiy  doves  and  pigeons,  fwallow  the  nutmeg  and  clove 
vhole,  and  void  them  in  the  lame  fiate  ;  which  is  one  of  the  reaions  why 
he  Dutch  declare  war  againft  both  birds  in  the  wild  plantations.  The 
peat  nutmeg  harveft  is  in  June  and  Auguft. 

AMEOYNA.  This  ifland,  taken  in  a  large  fenfe,  is  one,  and  the  moft 
:onfiderable  of  the  Moluccas,  which,  in  faff,  it  commands.  It  is  flat¬ 
ted  in  the  Archipelago  of  St.  Lazarus,  between  the  third  and  fourth 
legree  of  fouth  latitude,  and  120  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  Batavia. 
Amboyna  is  about  feventy  miles  in  circumference,  and  defended  by  3 
Dutch  garrifon  of  7  or  8oo  men,  beftdes  fmall  forts,  which  protedi  their 
love  plantations.  It  is  well  known,  thatwhen  the  Portuguefe  were  driven 
iff  this  ifland,  the  trade  of  it  was  carried  on  by  the  Englifli  and  Durch  ; 
nd  the  barbarities  of  the  latter  in  lirft  torturing  and  then  murdering  the 
inglifln,  and  thereby  engrofling  the  whole  trade,  and  that  of  Banda,  can 
lever  be  forgotten ;  but  will  be  tranfmitted  as  a  memorial  of  Dutch, 
nfamy  at  that  period  to  all  pofterity.  This  tragical  event  happened  in 
622. 

Theifland  of  CELEBES,  or  Macassar,  is  fituated  under  the  equator, 
eagues  theifland  of  Borneo  and  the  Spice  Iflands,  at  the  diftance  of  160 
'etween  from  Batavia,  and  is  500  miles  long  and  zoo  broad.  This  ifland, 
lotwithftanding  its  heat,  it  is  rendered  habitable  by  breezes  from  the  north 
nd  periodical  rains.  Its  chief  products  is  pepper  and  opium  ;  and  the 
natives  are  expert  in  the  ftudy  of  poifons,  with  a  variety  of  which  nature 
nas  furniflied  them.  The  Dutch  have  a  fortification  on  this  ifland  ;  but 
he  internal  part  of  it  is  governed  by  three  kings,  the  chief  of  whom  re¬ 
ifies  in  the  town  of  Macafiar.  In  this,  and  indeed  in  almoft  all  the  Oriental 
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illands,  the  inhabitants  live  in  houfes  built  on  large  polls,  which  are  nc- 
ceffible  only  by  ladders,  which  they  pull  up  in  the  nighttime,  for  their 
lecurity  again!!  venomous  animals.  They  are  faid  to  be  hofpitable  and 
faithful,  if  not  provoked.  They  carry  on  a  large  trade,  with  the  Chinefe. 
"Their  port  of  Jampoden,  is  the  molt  capacious  of  any  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

The  Dutch  have  likewife  fortified  GILOLO  and  CERAM,  two  other 
fpice  illands  lying  under  the  equator,  and  will  link  any  lliips  that  attempt 
to  traffic  jn  thqfe  leas. 

The  SUNDA  ISLANDS.  Thefe  are  lituated  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
between  pj  and  120  degrees  of  ealt  longitude,  and  between  eight  de¬ 
grees  north  and  eight  degrees  fouth  latitude,  comprehending  the  illands 
of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Java,  Bally,  Lamboe,  Banca,  &c.  The  three  firlt, 
from  their  great  extent  and  importance,  require  to  be  feparately  de- 
fcribed. 

BORNEO  is  faid  to  be  800  miles  long,  and  700  broad,  and  is  therefore 
thought  to  be  the  largelt  5 Hand  in  the  world.  The  inland  part  of  the  coun» 
try  is  marfljy  and  unhealthy  ;  and  the  inhabitants  live  in  towns  built  upon 
floats  in  the  middle  of  the  rivers.  The  foil  produces  rice,  cotton,  canes, 
pepper,  camphor,  the  tropical  fruits,  gold,  and  excellent  diamonds.  The 
famous  ouran-outang,  one  of  which  was  differed  by  Dr.  Tyfon  at  Oxford, 
is  a  native  of  this  country,  and  is  thought  of  all  irrational  beings  to 
referable  a  man  the  moll.  The  original  inhabitants  are  faid  to  live  in  the 
mountains,  and  make  ufe  of  poifoned  darts ;  but  the  fea-coalt  is  governed 
by  Mahometan  princes;  the  chief  port  of  this  illand  is  Benjar-Mafleen, 
and  carries  on  a  commerce  with  all  trading  nations. 

SUMATRA  has  Malacca  on  the  north,  Borneo  on  the  eall,  and  Java  on 
the  fouth-eaft,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  Hraits  of  Sunda;  it  is 
divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  the  equator,  extending  five  degrees,  and 
upwards,  north-well  of  it,  and  five  on  the  fouth-ealt ;  and  is  1000  miles! 
long,  and  100  broad.  This  illand  produces  fo  much  gold,  that  it  is 
thought  to  be  the  Ophir*  mentioned  in  the  feriptures ;  but  Mr.  Marfden| 
in  his  late  hiftory  of  the  illand,  thinks  it  was  unknown  to  the  ancients.— 
Its  chief  trade  with  the  Europeans  lies  in  pepper.  The  Englilh  Eall  India: 
company  have  two  fettlements  here,  Bencoolen  and  Fort-Marlborough ; 
from  whence  they  bring  their  chief  cargoes  of  pepper.  The  king  of, 
Achen  is  the  chief  of  the  Mahometan  princes  who  pollefs  the  fea-coalls. 
The  interior  parts  are  governed  by  pagan  princes ;  and  the  natural  pro* 
du£ts  of  Sumatra  are  pretty  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  adjacent! 
illands. 

Rain  is  very  frequent  here  ;  fometimes  very  heavy,  and  almoll  always 
attended  with  thunder  and  lightning.  Earthquakes  are  not  uncommon, 
and  there  are  feveral  volcanos  on  the  illand.  The  people  who  inhabit 
the  coall  are  Malays,  who  came  hither  from  the  peninfula  of  Malacca  ; 
but  the  interior  parts  are  inhabited  by  a  very  different  poeple,  and  who  have1 
hitherto  had  no  connexion  with  the  Europeans.  Their  language  and  cha¬ 
racter  differ  much  from  thofe  of  the  Malays  :  the  latter  ufing  the  Arabic 
chara&er.  The  people  between  the  diltridls  of  the  Englilh  company,  anti 


*  There  is  a  mountain  in  the  ifland  which  is  called  Ophir  by  the  Europeans,  whole 
fummit  above  the  level  of  the  fca  is  13, 84a  feet,  exceeding  in  height  the  Peak  0 
Teneriffe  by  577  feet.  • 
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ihofe  of  the  Dutch  at  Palimban,  on  the  other' fide  the  ifland,  write  on  long 
narrow  flips  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  with  a  piece  of  bamboo.  They  begin 
it  the  bottom,  and  write  from  the  left  hand  to  the  right,  contrary  to  the 
:uftom  of  other  eaflern  nations.  Thefe  inhabitants  of  the  interior  parts  of 
Sumatra  are  a  free  people,  and  live  in  fmall  villages,  called  Doofans,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  each  other,  and  governed  each  by  his  own  chief.  All  of  them 
have  laws,  fome  written  ones,  by  which  they  puniQi  offenders,  and  termi¬ 
nate  difputes.  They  have  almoll  all  of  them,  particularly  the  women, 
arge  fwellings  in  the  throat,  fome  nearly  as  big  as  a  man’s  head,  but  in 
general  as  big  as  an  ofti  ich’s  egg,  like  the  goitres  of  the  Alps.  That  part 
sf  this  ifland  which  is  called  the  Caffia  country,  is  well  inhabited  by  a 
people  called  Battas,  who  differ  from  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  Sumatra 
n  language,  manners,  and  cuftoms.  They  have  no  king,  but  live  in 
tillages,  independently  of  each  other,  and  generally  at  variance  with  one 
mother.  They  fortify  their  villages  very  ftrongly  with  double  fences  of 
camphor  plank  pointed,  and  placed  with  their  points  projecting  outwards  ; 
md  between  thefe  fences  they  place  pieces  of  bamboo,  hardened  by  fire 
and  likewife  pointed,  which  are  concealed  by  the  grafs,  but  which  will 
run  quite  through  a  man’s  foot.  Such  of  their  enemies  whom  they  take 
prifoners,  they  put  to  death  and  eat,  and  their  lkulls  they  hang  up  as  tro¬ 
phies,  in  the  houfes  were  the  unmarried  men  and  boys  eat  and  fleep.— 
They  allow  of  polygamy  :  a  man  may  purchafe  as  many  wives  as  he 
ojeafes  ;  but  their  number  feldom  exceeds  eight.  All  their  wives  live  in 
die  fame  houfe  with  their  hufband,  and  the  houfes  have  no  partition  ;  but 
each  wife  has  her  feparate  fire-place.  It  is  from  this  country  that  moft  of 
[the  caffia  fent  to  Europe  is  produced.  The  caffia  tree  grows  to  fifty  or 
fixty  feet,  with  a  Item  of  about  two  feet  diameter,  and  a  beautiful  and  re¬ 
gular  fpreading  head.  Within  about  ninety  miles  of  Sumatra  is  the  ifland 
of  ENG  ANHO,  which  is  very  little  known,  on  account  of  theteriible  rocks 
md  breakers  which  entirely  furround  it.  It  is  inhabited  by  naked  fa- 
jrages,  who  are  tall  and  well  made,  and  who  generally  appear  armed  with 
-lances  and  clubs,  and  fpeak  a  different  language  from  the  inhabitants  of 
my  of  the  neighbouring  iflands. 

The  greateft  part  of  JAVA  belongs  to  the  Dutch,  who  have  here  erefled 
,t  kind  of  commercial  monarchy,  the  capital  of  which  is  Batavia,  a  noble 
land  populous  city  lying  in  the  latitude  of  fix  degrees  fouth,  at  the  mouth 
af  the  river  Jucata,  and  furnifhed  with  one  of  the  fined  harbours  in  the 
world.  The  town  itfelf  is  built  in  the  manner  of  thofe  in  Holland,  and 
is  about  a  league  and  a  half  in  circumference,  with  five  gates,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  regular  fortifications ;  but  its  fuburbs  arefaid  to  be  ten  times 
more  populous  than  itfelf.  The  government  here  is  a  mixture  of  Eaflern 
‘magnificence  and  European  police,  and  held  by  the  Dutch  governor-gene- 
*al  of  the  Indies.  When  he  appears  abroad,  he  is  attended  by  his  guards 
md  officers,  and  with  a  fplendor  fuperior  to  that  of  any  European  poten- 
:ate,  except  upon  fome  folemn  occafions.  The  city  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is 
ilrong,  and  its  fine  canals,  bridges,  and  avenues,  render  it  a  moft  agreeable 
refidence.  The  defeription  of  it,  its  government,  and  public  edifices, 
have  employed  whole  volumes.  The  citadel,  where  the  governor  has  his 
palace,  commands  the.town  and  the  fuburbs,  which  are  inhabited  by  natives 
jf  almoft  every  nation  in  the  world  ;  the  Chinefe  refiding  in  this  ifland 
being  computed  at  ico,ooo;  but  about  30,000  of  that  nation  were  bar- 
|  baroufly  mafiacred,  without  the  fmalleft  offence  ever  proved  upon  them, 
in  1740.  This  maflacrc  was  too  unprovoked  and  dteteftible  to  be  de- 
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fended  even  by  the  Dutch,  who  when  the  governor  arrived  in  Europe, 
fent  him  back  to  be  tried  at  Batavia  ;  but  he  never  has  been  heard  of  fince 
A  Dutch  gariifon  of  3000  men  conftantly  rtfides  at  Batav\a,  and  about 
i  5,000  troops  are  quartered  in  the  ifland  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city. 

The  ANDAMAN  and  NICOBAR  iflands.  Thefeiflands  lie  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  and  furnifh  provifions,  con  lifting  of  tropical 
fruits  and  other  necelT.iries,  for  the  Ihips  that  touch  there.  1  hey  are 
otherwife  too  inconfiderable  to  be  mentioned.  They  are  inhabited  by  a 
harmlefs,  inoft'enfive,  but  idolatrous  people. 

CEYLON.  This  ifland,  though  not  the  largeft,  is  thought  to  be  by 
nature  the  ricbeft  and  fineft  ifland  in  the  world.  It  is  iituated  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  near  Cape  Comorin  ;  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  Hither  Penin- 
fula  of  India,  being  feparated  from  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  by  a  narrow 
ftrair,  and  is  250  miles  long,  and  200  broad.  The  natives  call  it,  with 
fome  (hew  of  reafon,  the  terreftrial  paradife  ;  and  it  produces,  befides 
excellent  fruits  of  all  kinds,  long  pepper,  fine  cotton,  ivory,  filk,  to¬ 
bacco,  ebony,  mufk,  cryftal,  falt-petre,  fulphur,  lead,  iron,  fteel,  cop¬ 
per  ;  belides  cinnamon,  gold,  and  lilver,  and  all  kinds  of  precious  ftones, 
except  diamonds.  All  kinds  of  fowl  and  fifh  abound  here.  Every  part  of 
the  ifland  is  well  wooded  and  watered  ;  and  belides  fome  curious  animals, 
peculiar  to  itfelf,  it  has  plenty  of  cows,  buffaloes,  goais,  hogs,  deer, 
hares,  dogs,  and  other  quadrupeds.  The  Ceylon  elephant  is  preferred 
to  all  others,  efpecially  if  fpotted  :  but  feveral  noxious  animals,  fuch  as 
ferpents  and  ants,  are  likewife  found  here.  The  chief  commodity  of  the 
ifland,  however,  is  its  cinnamon,  which  is  by  far  the  heft  in  all  Alia. 
Though  its  trees  grow  in  great  profufion,  yet  the  belt  is  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Columbo,  the  chief  fettlement  of  the  Dutch,  and  Ne- 
gatnbo.  The  middle  of  the  country  is  mountainous  and  woody,  fo  that 
the  rich  and  beautiful  vallies  are  left  in  the  poffellion  of  the  Dutch,  who 
have  in  a  manner  fliut  up  the  king  in  his  capital  city.  Candy,  which 
ffands  on  a  mountain  in  the  middle  of  the  ifland,  fo  that  he  has  fcarcely 
any  communication  with  other  nations,  or  any  property  in  the  riches  ol 
his  own  dominions.  The  dependents  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  are  called 
Cinglafles,  who,  though  idolaters,  value  themfelves  upon  maintaining 
their  ancient  laws  and  cuftoms.  They  are  in  general  a  fober  inoffem- 
five  people,  and  are  mingled  with  Moors,  Malabars,  Portuguefe,  and 
Dutch. 

It  may  be  here  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  cinnamon-tree,  which  is  s 
native  of  this  illanti,  has  two,  if  not  three  barks,  which  form  the  true  cjn 
natnon  ;  the  trees  of  a  middling  growth  and  age  afford  the  beft  ;  and  th< 
body  of  the  tree,  which,  when  dripped,  is  white,  ferves  for  building  anc 
other  ufes.  In  1656,  the  Dutch  were  invited  by  the  natives  of  this  deli' 
cious  ifland,  t©  defend  them  againft  the  Portuguefe,  whom  they  expelled 
and  have  monopolized  it  ever  fince  to  themfelves.  Indeed  in  Januar) 
1782,  Trinconomale,  the  chief  fea-port  of  the  ifland,  was  taken  by  th< 
Engliih,  but  foon  afterwards  retaken  by  the  Flench,  and  reftored  to  thi 
Dutch  by  the  laft  treaty  of  peace. 

The  MALDIVES.  Thefe  are  a  vaft  clufter  of  frnall  iflands  or  little  rock; 
juft:  above  the  water,  lying  between  the  equator  and  eight  degrees  nortl 
latitude,  near  Cape  Comorin.  They  are  chiefly  reforted  10  by  the  Dutch 
who  drive  on  a  profitable  trade  with  the  natives  for  couries,  a  kind  of  Imal 
{hells,  which  go,  or  rather  formerly  went,  for  money  upon  the  coafh  o 
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Guinea  and  other  parts  of  Africa.  The  cocoa  of  the  Maldives  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  commodity  in  a  medicinal  capacity  :  “  Of  this  tree  (fays  a  well- 
informed  author)  they  build  veffils  of  twenty  or  thirty  tons ;  their  hulls, 
marts,  fails,  rigging,  anchors,  cables,  provilions,  and  firing,  are  all  from 
this  ul'eful  tree.” 

We  have  already  mentioned  BOMBAY,  on  the  Malabar  coaft,  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  India.  With  regard  to  the  language  of  all  the  Oriental  Iflands 
nothing  certain  can  he  Lid.  Each  ifland  has  a  particular  tongue  ;  but  the 
Malayan,  Chinefe,  Portuguefe,  Dutch,  and  Indians  words,  are  fo  frequent 
among  them,  that  it  is  difficult  for  any  European,  who  is  not  very  expert 
in  thefe  matters,  to  know  the  radical  language.  The  fame  may  be  almoft 
f.tid  of  their  religion  ;  for  though  its  original  is  ceitainly  Pagan,  yet  it  is 
intermixed  with  many  Mahometan,  Jewifh,  Chriftian,  and  other  foreign, 
fuperftitions. 

The  fea  which  feparates  the  fouthern  point  of  the  peninfula  of  Kamt*. 
fchatka  from  Japan,  contains  a  number  of  illands  in  a  pofition  from  north- 
north-eaft  to  fouth-fouth-weft,  which  are  called  the  KURILE  ISLANDS- 
They  are  upwards  of  twenty  in  number,  are  all  mountainous,  and  in  feve- 
ral  of  them  are  volcanos  and  hot  fprings.  The  principal  of  thefe  iflands 
are  inhabited  ;  but  fome  of  the  little  ones  are  entirely  defert  and  unpeo* 
pled.  They  differ  much  from  each  other  in  refpedt  both  of  their  fituation 
and  natural  conflitution.  The  forefls  in  the  more  northern  ones  are  com- 
poled  of  laryx  and  pines  ;  thofe  to  the  fouthern  produce  canes,  bamboos, 
vines,  &c.  In  fome  of  them  are  bears  and  foxes.  The  fea- otter  appears 
on  the  coaft  of  all  thefe  iflands,  as  well  as  whales,  fea-horfes,  ieals, 
;ind  other  amphibious  animals.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands 
have  a  great  likenefs  to  the  Japanefe,  in  their  manners,  language,  and 
perfonal  appearance;  others  very  much  referable  the  Kamtfchadales, 
The  northern  iflands  acknowledge  the  fovereignty  of  the  empire  of  Ruffia, 
[but  thofe  to  the  fouth  pay  homage  to  Japan.  The  Kurilians  difeovtr 
much  humanity  and  probity  in  their  condudf,  and  are  courteous  and  hol- 
pitable  ;  but  adverfity  renders  them  timid,  and  prompts  them  to  filicide. 
They  have  a  particular  veneration  for  old  age.  They  reverence  an  old 
man  whoever  he  be,  but  have  an  elpecial  affection  for  thofe  of  their  re* 
fpedive  families.  Their  language  is  agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  they  fpeak 
•md  pronounce  it  flowly.  The  men  are  employed  in  hunting,  fifhing  for 
Jca  animals  and  whales,  and  catching  fowl.  Their  canoes  are  made  of 
(:he  wood  that  their  forefts  produce,  or  that  the  fea  carts  upon  their  fliores. 
The  women  have  charge  of  the  kitchen,  and  make  cloaths.  In  the 
northern  ifles  they  few,  and  make  different  cloths  of  the  thread  of  nettles, 
jThe  fouthern  iflands  are  more  refined  and  poliflied  than  the  northern, 
4n'd  carry  on  a  fort  of  commerce  with  Japan,  whither  they  export  whale- 
oil,  furs,  and  eagles  feathers  to  fledge  arrows  with.  In  return,  they  bring 
la  pane  I  e  utenfils  of  metal  and  varnifhed  wood,  fkillets,  fabres,  different 
lluffs,  ornaments  of  luxury  and  parade,  tobacco,  all  forts  of  trinkets,  and 
[mall  wares 
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AFRICA,  the  third  grand  divifion  of  the  globe,  is  generally  repre- 
fented  as  bearing  fome  refemblance  to  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  the' 
bafe  being  the  northern  part  of  it,  which  runs  along  the  fhores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  point  or  top  of  the  pyramid,  the  Cape  of  Good' 
Hope.  Africa  is  a  peninfula  of  a  prodigious  extent,  joined  to  Afia  only  by 
a  neck  of  land,  about  lixty  miles  over,  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Me* 
diterranean,  ufually  called  the  Ifthmus  of  Suez,  and  its  utmofl  length  froml 
north  to  fouth,  from  Cape  Bona  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  37  degrees* 
north,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  34-7  fouth  latitude,  is  4300  miles ; 
and  the  broaded  part  from  Cape  Verd,  in  17-20  degrees,  to  Cape  Guari 
dafui,  near  the  ftraights  of  Babel-Mandel,  in  5  1-20  eafl  longitude,  is  3500 
miles  from  eafl  to  weft.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean 
lea,  which  leparates  it  from  Europe  ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  ifthmus  of  Suez, 
the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Indian  ocean,  which  divides  it  from  Afia ;  on  the 
fouth  by  the  fouthern  ocean;  and  on  the  weft  by  the  great  Atlantic 
oceau,  which  feparates  it  from  America.  As  the  equator  divides  this  ex* 
tenfive  country  almoft  in  the  middle,  and  the  far  greateft  part  of  it  is 
within  the  tropics,  the  heat  is  in  many  places  almoft  infupportable  to  an 
European;  it  being  there  increafed  by  the  rays  of  the  fun  from  vaft  de— ) 
ferts  of  burning  fands.  The  coafts,  however,  and  banks  of  rivers,  fuch 
as  the  Nile,  are  generally  fertile  ;  and  moft  parts  of  this  region  are  inha-4 
foited,  though  it  is  far  from  being  fo  populous  as  Europe  or  Afia.  Froml 
what  has  been  faid,  the  reader  cannot  expert  to  find  here  a  variety  of  cli¬ 
mates.  In  many  parts  of  Africa,  fnow  feldom  falls  in  the  plains  :  and  it] 
is  generally  never  found  but  on  the  tops  of  the  higheft  mountains.  The 
natives,  in  thefe  fcorching  regions,  would  as  foon  expedt  that  marble 
fhould  melt,  and  flow  in  liquid  ftreams,  as  that  water  by  freezing  flrould 
lofe  its  fluidity,  be  arrefted  by  the  cold,  and,  ceaiing  to  flow,  become  like; 
the  folid  rock. 

The  moft  confiderablc  rivers  in  Africa,  are,  the  Niger,  which  falls  into) 
the  Atlantic  or  weftern  ocean  at  Senegal,  after  a  courie  of  2800  miles.  Ici 
increafes  and  decreafes  as  the  Nile,  fertilifes  the  country,  and  has  grains 
of  gold  in  many  parts  of  it.  The  Gambia  and  Senegal  are  only  branches 
of  this  river.  The  Nile,  which,  dividing  Egypt  into  two  parts,  difeharges 
itfelf  into  the  Mediterranean,  after  a  prodigious  courfe  from  its  fource  in 
Abyftinia.  The  moft;  confiderable  mountains  in  Africa  are  the  Atlas,  a 
ridge  extending  from  the  weftern  ocean,  to  which  it  gives  the  name  of 
Atlantic  Ocean  as  far  as  Egypt,  and  had  its  name  from  a  king  of  Maurita¬ 
nia,  a  great  lover  of  aftronomy,  who  ufed  to  obferve  the  ftars  from  its 
fummit  ;  on  which  account  the  poets  reprefent  him  as  bearing  the  heavens 
on  his  fhoulders.  The  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  extending  themfelves 
between  Abyftinia  and  Monomotapa,  and  are  ftill  higher  than  thofe  of 
Atlas.  Thofe  of  Sierra  Leona,  or  the  Mountain  of  the  Lions,  which 
divide  Nigritia  from  Guinea,  and  extend  as  far  as  Ethiopia.  Thefe  were 
ftyled  by  the  ancients  the  Mountains  of  God,  on  account  of  their  being 
fubjedt  to  thunder  and  lightning.  The  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  which  the 
Dutch  make  their  firft  meridian,  is  faid  to  be  three  miles  high  in  the  form 
6  of 
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3f’a  fuo-ar-loaf,  and  is  fituated  on  an  ifland  of  the  fame  name  nekr  the  coaft. 
The  molt  noted  capes,  or  promontories,  in  this  country,  are  Cape  Verd, 
fo  called,  becaufe  the  land  is  always  covered  with  green  trees  and  moffy 
ground.  It  is  the  moft  wefterly  point  of  the  continent  of  Africa.  The 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  fo  denominated  by  the  Portuguefe,  when  they  firft 
went  round  it  in  1498,  and  difcovered  the  paifage  to  Alia.  It  is  thefouth 
extremity  of  Africa,  the  country  of  the  Hottentots ;  and  at  prefent  in  the 
potleflion  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  general  rendezvous  of  Ihips  of  every  na¬ 
tion  who  trade  to  India,  being  about  half  way  from  Europe.  There  is 
but  one  ftrait  in  Africa,  which  is  called  Babel-Mandel,  and  joins  th$  Red 
Sea  with  the  Indian  ocean.  1 

The  fituation  of  Africa  for;  commerce  is  extremfely  favourable,  Handing 
as  it  were  in  the  centre  of  the  globe,  and  having  thereby  a  much  nearer 
communication  with  Europe,  Afia,  and  America,  than  any  of  the  otheb* 
quarters  has  with  the  reft.  That  it  abounds  wi?h  gold,  we  have  not  Only 
the  teftimony  of  the  Portuguefe,  the  Dutch,  the  Englilh;  and  the  French,' 
who  have  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  but  that  of  the  hfoft  authen¬ 
tic  hiftorians.  It  is,  however,  the  misfortune  of  Africa,'  thdr,  though  it' 
has  10,000  miles  of  fea-coaft,  with  noble,  large,  deep  rivers,  penetrating 
into  the  very  centre  of  the  country,  it  Ihould  have  no  navigation,,  nor* 
receive  any  benefit  from  them  ;  and  that  it  Ihould  be  inhabited' by  an  In-! 
numerable  people,  ignorant  of  commerce,  and  of  each  other.  At  the 
mouths  of  thefe  rivers  are  the  moft  excellent  harbours,  deep,  fafe,  'cakn, 
and  (heltered  from  the  wind,  and  capable  of  being  made  perfeiftly  fecyre 
by  fortifications  ;  but  quite  deftitute  of  Hupping,  trade,  and  merchants, 
even  where  there  is  plenty  of  merchandife.  In  Ihort,  Africa,  though  a, 
full  quarter  of  the  globe,  ftored  with  an  inexhauftible  treafure,  and  capa¬ 
ble  under  proper  improvements,  of  producing  fo  many  things  delightful, 
as  well  as  convenient,  within  itfelf,  feems  to  be  almoft  entirely  negle&ed, 
not  only  by  the  natives,  who  are  quite  unfolicitous  of  reaping  the  benefits 
which  nature  has  provided  for  them,  but  alfo  by  the  more  civilized)  Eu¬ 
ropeans  who  are  fettled  in  it,  particularly  the  Portuguefe. 

Africa  once  contained  feveral  kingdoms  and  ftates  ;  eminent  for  the  li¬ 
beral  arts,  for  wealth  and  power,  and  the  moft  extenfive  commerce.  The? 
kingdoms  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  in  particular,  were  much  celebrated; 
and  the  rich  and  powerful  ftate  of  Carthage,  that  once  formidable  rival 
to  Rome  itfelf,  extended  her  commerce  to  every  part  of  the  then  known 
world;  even  the  Britifh  Ihores  were  vifited  by  her  fleets,  till  Juba,  w'ho 
was  king  of  Mauritania,  but  tributary  to  the  republic  of  Carthage,  un¬ 
happily  called  in  the  Romans,  who,  with  the  aftiftance  of  the  Mauritani¬ 
ans,  fubdued  Carthage,  and  by  degrees  all  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  and 
ftates.  After  this,  the  natives,  conftantly  plundered,  and  confequently  im- 
poveriflied,  by  the  governors  fent  from  Rome,  neglected  their  trade,  and 
cultivated  no  more  of  their  lands  than  might  ferve  for  their  fubftftence. — 
Upon  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  fifth  century,  the  north  of 
Atrica,  was  over-run  by  the  Vandals,  who  contributed  ftill  more  to  the 
deftrufiion  of  arts  and  fciences ;  and,  to  add  to  this  country’s  calamity, 
the  Saracens  made  a  fudden  conqueft  of  all  the  coafts  of  Egypt  and  Bar¬ 
bary  in  the  feventh  century.  Thefe  were  fucceeded  by  the  Turks;  and 
both  being  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  whole  profeflors  carried  defolation 
with  them  wherever  they  came,  the  ruin  of  that  once  flouriftiing  part  of 
the  world  was  thereby  completed. 

3  A  4  The 
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The  inhabitants  of  this  continent,  with  refpefl:  to  religion,  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  three  forts :  namely,  Pagans,  Mahometans,  and  Chriftians. 
The  firft  me  the  mod  numerous,  podefiingthe  greated  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  thefe  are 
generally  black.  The  Mahometans,  who  are  of  a  tawny  complexion, 
poflefs  Egypt,  and  almqd  all  the  northern  (bores  of  Africj,  or  what  is 
called  the  Barbary  coad.  The  people  of  Abyffinia,  or  the  Upper  Ethi¬ 
opia,  are  denominated  Chrillians,  but  retain  many  Pagan  and  jewidi  rites. 
There  are  alio  feme  Jews,  on  the  north  of  Africa,  who  manage  all  the  lit¬ 
tle  trade  that  part  of  the  country  is  poflefled  of. 

There  are  fcarcely  any  two  nations,  or  indeed  any  two  of  the  learned, 
that  agree  in  the  modern  divifions  of  Africa ;  and  tor  this  very  reafon, 
that  fcarcely  any  traveller  has  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country; 
and  cpnfeqqently,  we  muft  acknotvledge  our  ignorance  of  the  bounds,  and 
even  the  names  of  fever#l  of  the  inland  nations,  which  may  be  ft  ill 
reckoned  among  the  unknown  and  undifeovered  parts  of  the  world  ;  but 
according  to  the  beft  accpunts  and  conjectures,  Africa  may  be  divided  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  following  table  ; 


Nations. 

Lengt. 

Bread.  J 

Square 

Miles. 

Chief  Cities. 

Dift.  and 
bear  fr. 
London. 

Diff.  of 

time  from 
London. 

Religions 

If 

Morocco,  “I 
'1'afilet,  &c.  J 

500 

480 

219,400 

Fez 

1080  S. 

0  24  aft. 

Mahom. 

1 

Algiers 

Tunis 

Tripoli 

Barca 

480 

220 

700 

400 

IOO 

170 

240 

300 

1 43 ,600 
54,400 

75, 000 
66,40c 

Algiers 

Tunis 

Tripoli 

Tolemeta 

920  S. 
900  S.F.. 
1460  S.E 
1440  S.E. 

0  13  bef. 
0  39  bef 
0  56  bef. 
I  26  bef. 

Mahom. 

Mahom. 

Mahom 

Mahom. 

ltgypt 

6co 

250 

i40,70o|Grand  Cairo 

r  920S.E. 

2  21  bef. 

Mahom. 

Biledulgerid 

25  CO 

3,50 

485,000 

Dara 

1565.  Si 

0  32  aft. 

Pagans 

Zaara 

3400 

660 

739,200 

Tegelia 

1840  S. 

0  24  aft 

Pagans 

Negroland 

2200 

840;!, 026,000 

Madinga 

2500  s. 

0  38  aft. 

Pagans 

cS  - 

Guinea 
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360 

510,000 

Benin 

2700  s. 

0  20  bef. 

Pagans 

a«  l 

Nubia 
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264,000 

Nubia 

2418  S.E 

2  T  2  bef. 

Ma.&Pa. 

w  £ 

Abyflinia 

900 

800 

378,000 

Gondar 

2880  S.E. 

2  20  "bef. |  Chrillian 

Abex 

34° 

130 

160,000 

Doncala 

3580  S.E. 

2  36  bef.jch.  &lJa. 

6 

The  middle  parts,  called  Lower  Ethiopia  are  very  little 
peans,  but  are  computed  at  1,200,000  fquare 

mown  to  the  Euro- 
niles. 

£  ( 
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The  principal  iflands  of  Africa  lie  in  the  Indian  feas  and  Atlantic  Ocean: 
of  which  the  following  belong  to,  or  trade  with,  the  Europeans,  and  ferve 
to  refrefh  their  dipping  to  and  from  India  : 


Iflands. 


the  Red  Sea  — 
Zocotra,  in  the  Indian  Ocean  ■ 
The  Comora  Hies,  ditto 
Madagafcar,  ditto  — 
Mauritius,  ditto  — 
Bourbon,  ditto  — 


j>dit 


Afcenfion,  ditto 
St.  Matthew,  ditto 
St.  Thomas,Anaboa,P  rin- 
ces-ifiand,  Fernandopo 
Cape  Verd  Iflands,  ditto 
Goree,  ditto  —  — 

Canaries,  ditto  —  — 

Madeiras,  ditto  —  — 

The  Azores, or  WeftcrnlflesD 
lie  nearly  at  an  equal  (  , 
diftance  from  Europe,  f110' 
Africa,  and  America  j 


Sq.  M. 

Towns. 

Trade  with  or  be¬ 

long  to 

Babel  Mandel  _ 

All  Nations 

3  >600 
1 ,000 
168,000 
1 ,840 
2,100 

Calaufia  —  _ 

Joanna  —  _ 

A't.  Auftin  - 

Mauritius  —  _ 

Bourbon  —  _ 

St.  Helena  —  - 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

French 

Ditto 

Englilh 

Uninhabited 

Ditto 

St.  Thomas  Anaboa 

Portuguefs 

3,000 

1)500 

St.  Domingo  — 

Port  St.  M/chael  — 
Palma,  St.  Chrillopher’s 
Santa  Cruz,  Funchal 

Ditto 

French 

Spanilh 

Portuguefe 

3,000  j 

Angra,  St.  Michael 

Ditto 

Having  given  the  reader  fome  idea  of  Africa  in  general,  with  the 
principal  kingdoms,  and  their  fuppofed  dimenfions,  we  ftiall  now  confider 
t  under  the  three  grand  divilions :  firft,  Egypt ;  fecondly,  the  Hates  of 
Barbary  ftretching  a^ong  the  eoaft  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Egypt  in 
:he  eaft,  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  weft  ;  and  lallly,  that  part  of  Africa,  be- 
:ween  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  the  laft  of  thefe 
iiviiions,  indeed,  is  vaftly  greater  than  the  other  two ;  but  the  nations 
jfhich  it  contains,  are  fo  little  known,  and  fo  barbarous,  and,  like  all 
barbarous  nations,  fo  fimilar  in  moft  relpedts  to  one  another,  that  they 
pay,  without  impropriety,  be  thrown  under  une  general  head. 


E 


G 


Y  P 


T. 


Situation  and  Extent. 

!  .  1 


Miles. 


Length  6co 
Breadth  250 


^  between  j 


Degrees. 

20  and  32  North  lat.  ) 
.28  and  36  Eaft  long.  3 


Sq.  Miles. 
140,700. 


Boundaries.]  |T  is  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  North;  by 
J.  the  Red  Sea,  Eaft;  by  Abyflima,  or  the  Upper  Ethi. 
>pia,  on  the  South  ;  and  by  the  defert  of  Barca,  and  the  unknown  parts 
'f  Africa,  Weft.  v 
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Divifidns, 
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Subdiviiions. 


Chief  Towns. 

t'f  Grand  Cairo,  E.  lon« 
■  32.  N.  lat.  30. 

Northern  divi&en--centairisx(  Lower  Egypt  }><  Alexandria 

Rofctto  ... 

Damietta 

.  t'  tt  -r  1 Sayd  or  Thebes 

Southern  dinfion  contains  j  Upper  Egypt  j-  |  £^ffiar> 


Air  ]  -in  April-  and  May  the  air  is  hot,  and  often  infedlious  ;  and  the 
inhabitants. are- alinoft  blinded  with  drifts  of  fand.  Thefe  evils  are  reme¬ 
died  by  the  riling  and  overflowing  of  the  Nile. 

Soil  and  produce.]  Whoever  is  in  the!  leaft  acquainted  with  lite¬ 
rature,  knows  that  the  vaft  fertility  of  Egypt  is  not  owing  to  rain  (little 
faUin^  in  that  country),  but  to  the  annual  overflowing  of  the  Nile.  .It 
begins  to  rife  when  the  fun  is  vertical  in  Ethiopia,  and  the  annual  rains 
fait  there,  viz.  from  the  latter  end  of  May  to  September,  and  fometimes 
October,  At  the  height  of  its  flood  in  the  Lower  Egypt,  nothing  is  to 
be  feen  in  the  pi  im  but  the  tops  of  forefls  and  fruit-trees,  their  towns 
and  villages  being  built  upon  eminences,  either  natural  or  artificial. 
When  the  river  is  at  its  proper  height,  the  inhabitants  celebrate  a  kind  of 
jubilee,  with  all  forts  of  feftivities.  The  banks  or  mounds  which  con¬ 
fine  it,  are  cut  by  the  Turkiflr  bafha,  attended  by  his  grandees ;  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  captain  Norden,  who  was  prefent  on  theoccaflon,  the  fpe&acle 
is  not  Very  magnificent.  When  the  banks  are  cut,  the  water  is  led  into 
what  they  call  the  Chalis,  or  grand  canal,  which  runs  through  Cairo, 
from  whence  it  is  diftributed  into  cuts,  for  fupplying  their  fields  and  gar¬ 
dens.  This  being  done,  and  the  waters  beginning  to  retire,  fuch  is  the 
fertility  of  the  foil,  that  the  labour  of  the  hufbandman  is  next  to  nothing. 
He  throws  his  wheat  and  barley  into  the  ground  in  Gdfober  and  May.— 
He  turns  his  cattle  out  to  graze  in  November,  and  in  about  fix  weeks 
nothing  can  be  more  charming  than  the  profpedl  which  the  face  of  the 
country  prefents,  in  riling  corn,  vegetables,  and  verdure  of  every  fort. 
Oranges,  lemons,  and  fruits,  perfume  the  air.  The  culture  of  pulfe, 
melons,  fugar-canes,  and  other  plants,  which  require  moiflure,  is  flip¬ 
ped  by  fmall  but  regular  cuts  from  cifterns  and  refervoirs.  Dates,  plan- 
tanes,  grapes,  figs,  and  palm-trees,  from  which  wine  is  made,  are  here 
plentiful.  March  and  April  are  the  harveft  months,  and  they  produce 
three  crops  ;  one  of  lettuces  and  cucumbers  (the  latter  being  the  chief 
food  of  the  inhabitants),  one  of  corn,  and  one  of  melons.  The  Egypt¬ 
ian  pafturage  is  equally  prolific,  moll  of  the  quadrupeds  producing  two 
at  a  time,  and  the  flieep  four  lambs  a  year.  . 

Animals.]  Egypt  abounds  in  black  cattle  ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  the 
inhabitants  employ  every  day,  200,000  oxen  in  railing  water  for  their 
grounds.  They  have  a  fine  large  breed  of  afibs,  upon  which  the  Chnfli- 
ans  ride,  thofe  . people  not  being  Differed  by  the  Turks  to  ride  on  any  other 
bead  The  Egyptian  horfes  are  very  fine ;  they  never  trot,  but  walk 
well,"  and  gallop  with  great  fpeed,  turn  Ihort,  flop  in  a  moment,  and  are 
extremely  tra&able.  The  hippopotamus,  or  river  horfe,  an  amphibious 
animal,  refembling  an  ox  in  its  hinder  parts,  with  the  nead  like  a  horfe, 
is  common  in  Upper  Egypt.  Tygers,  hyenas,  camels,  antelopes,  apes, 
with  the  head  like  a  dog,  arid  the  rat,  called  ichneumon,  are  natives  m 
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Egypt.  The  camelion,  a  little  animal  fometbing  refembling  a  lizard, 
that  changes  colour  as  you  Hand  to  look  upon  him,  is  found  here  as  well 
as  in  other  countries.  The  crocodile  was  formerly  thought  peculiar  to 
this  counrry ;  but  there  does  not  feem  to  be  any  material  difference  be« 
tween  it  and  the  alligators  of  India  and  America.  They  are  both  amphi¬ 
bious  animals,  in  the  form  of  a  lizard,  and  grow  till  they  are,  about  twen¬ 
ty  feet  in  length,  and  have  four  fhort  legs,  with  large  feet  armed  with 
claws,  and  their  backs  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  impenetrable  feales, 
like  armour.  The  crocodile  waits  for  his  prey  in  the.fedge,  and  other 
cover,  on  the  hides  of  rivers ;  and,  pretty  much  refembling.  thy  .trunk  of 
an  old  tree,  fometimes  furprifes  the  unwary  traveller  with  his  fore  paws,  or 
beats  him  down  with  his  tail. 

This  country  produces  likewife  great  numbers  of  eagles,  hawks,  pell, 
cans,  and  water  fowls  of  all  kinds.  The  ibis,  a  creature  (according  to 
Mr.  Norden)  femewhat  refembling  a  duck,  was  deified  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  for  its  deftroying  ferpents  and  peftiferous  infe&s.  They  were 
:  .thought  to  be  peculiar  to  Egypt,  but  a  fpecies  of  them  is  faid  to  have  been 
;  lately  difcoVered  in  other  parts  of  Africa.  Oftriches  are  coinmon  here, 

.  and  are  fo  ffrong,  that  the  Arabs  fometimes  ride  upon  their  backs. 

;  Population,  manners,  cus-7  As  the  population  of  Egypt  is  al- 
toms,  and  diversions.  j  moft  confined  to  the  banks  of  the 
!  Nile,  and  thereff  of  the  country  inhabited  by  Arabs,  and  other  nations, 
we  can  fay  little  upon  this  head  with  precilion.  It  feems,  howeyer,  to  be 
.  certain,  that  Egypt  is  at  prefent  not  near  fo  populous  as  formerly,  and 
,  that  its  depopulation  is  owing  to  the  inhabitants  being  flaves  to  the  Turks, 
t  They  are, .however,  ffill  very  numerous:  but  what  has  been  faid  of. the  po- 
pulou fuels  of  Cairo,  as  if  it  contained  two  millions,  is  a  mere  fi&ion. 

The  defendants  of  the  original  Egyptians  are  an  ill  looking  flovenljr 
;  people,  immerfed  in  indolence,  and  are  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  Cop- 
tis :  in  their  complexions  they  are  rather  fun-burnt  than  fwarthy  or  black. 
.  Their  anceftors  were  once  Chriffians,  and  in  general  they  ffill  pretend  tc 
>  be  of  that  religion  ;  but  Mahometanifm  is  the  prevailing  worfliip  among 
.=  the  natives.  Thole  who  inhabit  the  villages  and  fields,  at  any  confiderable 
diftance  from  the  Nile,  I  have  already  mentioned  to  confirt  of  Arabs  or 
their  defendants,  who  are  of  a  deep,  fwarthy  complexion,  and  they  are 
reprefented  by  the  beff  authorities,  as  retaining  the  patriarchal  tending 
.  their  flocks,  and  many  of  them  without  any  fixed  place  of  abode.  The 
,  Turk?,  who  refide  in  Egypt,  retain  all  their  Ottoman  pride  and  infolence, 

I  and  the  Turkifii  habit,  to  diffinguiffi  themfelves  from  the  Arabs  and 
|:  Coptis,  w'ho  drefs  very  plain,  their  chief  finery  being'  an  upper  garment 
of  white  linen,  and  linen  drawers ;  but  their  ordinary  drefs  is  of  blue 
linen,  with  a  long  cloth  coat,  either  over  or  under  it.  The  Chriffians 
and  Arabs  of  the  meaner  kind  content  themfelves  with  a  linen  or  woollen 
wrapper,  which  they  fold,  blanket-like,  round  their  body.  The  Jews 
wear  blue  leather  flippers,  the  other  natives  of  their  country  wear  red, 
and  the  foreign  Chriffians  yellow.  The  drefs  of  the  women  is  tawdry 
and  unbecoming  ;  but  their  cloaths  are  filk,  when  they  can  afford  it ;  and 
[ijfuch  of  them  as  are  not  expofed  to  the  fun,  have  delicate  complexions 
t  and  features.  I  he  Coptis  are  generally  excellent  accomptants,  and  many 
of  them  live  by  teaching  the  other  natives  to  read  and  write.  Their  cxer- 
cifes  and  diverffons  are  much  the  fame  as  thofe  made  ufe  of  in  Perfia,  and 
other  Afiatic  dominions.  All  Egypt  is  over-run  with  jugglers,  fortune— 
i tellers,  mountebanks,  and  travelling  flight  offhand  men.  °° 
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Religion.]  To  what  I  have  already  (aid  concerning  the  religion  of 
Egypt,  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  bulk  of  the  Mahometans  are  entliu- 
fiaks,  and  have  among  them  thciry^atai,  or  fellows  who  pretend  to  a  fu- 
perior  degree  of  holinefs,  and  without  any  ceremony  intrude  into  the  bt ft 
houfes,  where  it  would  be  dangerous  to  turn  them  out.  The  Egyptian 
Turks  rrtir.d  religious  affaits  very  1  i; tie,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  lay  what 
fpecies  of  Cbrikianby  is  prolell'ed  by  the  Chriftian  Coptis,  which  are  here 
numerous,  hut  they  prolefs  themfelves  to  be  of  the  Greek  church,  and 
enemies  to  that  of  Rome.  In  religious,  and  indeed  many  civil  matters, 
they  are  under  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  by 
the  dint  of  money  generally  purchafes  a  protection  at  the  Ottoman 
court. 

Language.]  The  Coptic  is  the  mod  ancient  language  of  Egypt. — 
This  was  fucceeded  by  the  Greek,  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great  ;  and  that  by  the  Arabic,  upon  the  commencement  of  the  califate, 
when  the  Arabs  difpofi'efled  the  Greeks  of  Egypt.  The  Arabic,  or  Ara- 
befque,  as  it  is  called,  is  kill  the  current  language,  but  the  Coptic  and  mo¬ 
dern  Greek  continue  to  be  fpoken. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  Though  it  is  pafl  difpute  that  the 
Greeks  derived  all  their  knowledge  from  the  ancient  Egyptians,  yet  fcarce- 
ly  a  veftige  of  it  remains  among  their  defeendants.  1  his  is  owing  to  the 
bigotry  and  ignorance  of  their  Mahometan  makers  ;  but  here  it  is  proper 
to  make  one  obfervation,  which  is  of  general  life.  The  calit6  or  Saracens 
who  fubdued  Egypt,  were  of  three  kinds.  The  fir  ft ,  who  were  the  im- 
.mediate  fucceffors  of  Mahomet,  made  war  from  confcience  and  principle, 
upon  all  kinds  of  literature,  excepting  the  Koran  ’  and  hence  it  was 
that  when  they  took  pofTeffiun  of  Alexandria,  which  contained  the  molt 
magnificent  library  the  world  ever  beheld,  its  valuable  manferipts  were 
applied  for  fome  months  in  cooking  their  victuals,  and  warming  their  bath?. 
The  fame  fate  attended  upon  the  other  magnificent  Egyptian  libraries. — 
The  califs  of  the  fecond  race  were  men  of  take  and  learning,  but  of  a 
peculiar  {train.  They  bought  up  all  the  manuferipts  that  furvived  the 
general  conflagration,  relating  to  aflronomy,  medicine,  anc  fome  ul'eful 
parts  of  philofophy,  but  they  had  no  tafle  for  the  Greek  arts  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  fculpture,  painting,  or  poetry,  and  learning  was  confined  to 
their  own  courts  and  colleges,  without  ever  finding  its  way  hack  to  Egypt. 
The  lower  race  of  califs,  efpecially  thofe  who  called  themfelves  califs  of 
Egypt,  difgraced  human  nature  ;  and  the  Turks  have  rivetted  the  chains 
of  barbarous  ignorance  which  theyimpofed. 

All  the  learning  therefore  poflefied  by  the  modern  Egyptians  confiks  in 
arithmetical  calculations  for  the  difpatch  of  buhnefs,  the  jargon  of  albolo- 
gy,  a  few  nollrums  in  medicine,  and  fome  knowledge  of  Arabelque  or  the 
Mahometan  religion. 

Curiosities  and  antiquities.]  Egypt  abounds  more  with  thefe 
than  perhaps  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Its  pyramids  have  been  often 
deferibed.  Their  antiquity  is  beyond  the  refearches  of  hifiory  itl’elf,  and 
their  original  ufes  -are  kill  unknown.  The  bafis  of  the  largeft  covers 
eleven  acres  of  ground,  and  its  perpendicular  height  is  500  feet,  but  if 
meafured  obliquely  to  the  terminating  point,  700  feet.  It  contains  a 
room  thirty-four  feet  long,  and  feventeen  bioad,  in  which  is  a  marble 
cheft,  but  without  either  cover  or  contents,  fuppofed  to  have  been  defigned 
for  the  tomb  of  the  founder..  In  fliert,  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  the 
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moft  ftupendous,  and,  to  appearence,  the  moft  ufdefes  ftru&ures  that  ever 
were  raifed  by  the  hands  of  men. 

The  mummy  pits,  fo  called  for  their  containing  the  mummies  or  em¬ 
balmed  bodies  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  are  fubterraneous  vaults  of  a  pro¬ 
digious  extent ;  but  the  art  of  preparing  the  mummies  is  now  loft.  It  is 
laid  rhat  fome  of  the  bodies,  thus  embalmed,  are  perfect  and  diftinbt  at 
this  day,  though  buried  3000  vears  ago.  The  labyrinth  is  a  curiolity 
thought  to  be  more  wonderful  than  the  pyramids  thcm'elves.  It  is  partly 
under-ground,  and  cut  out  of  a  marble  rock,  confiding  of  twelve  palaces, 
and  1000  houles,  the  intricacies  of  which  occafion  its  name.  The  lake 
Masris  was  dug  by  order  of  an  Egyptian  king,  to  correct  the  irregulari¬ 
ties  of  the  Nile,  and  to  communicate  with  that  river,  by  canals  and 
ditches  which  ft  ill  ^iiblid,  and  are  evidences  of  the  utility,  as  well  as  the 
grandeur  ot  the  work.  Wonderful  groitos  and  excavations,  molUy  arti¬ 
ficial,  abound  in  Egypt.  The  whole  country  towards  Grand  Cairo,  is  a 
continued  feene  of  antiquities,  c  f  which  the  olueft  arc  the  moft  ftupendous, 
but  the  more  modern  the  mod:  beautiful.  Cleopatra's  needle,  and  its 
fculptures,  are  admirable.  Pompey’s  pillar  is  a  fine  regular  column  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  the  (haft  of  which  is  one  ftone,  being  eighty-eight  feet 
nine  inches  in  height,  or  ten  diameters  of  the  column  ;  the  whole  height 
is  1 14  feet,  including- the  capital  and  the  pedeltal.  The  Sphynx,  as  it  is 
called,  is  no  more  than  the  head  and  part  of  the  fhoulcers  of  a  woman 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  about  thirty  feet  high,  near  one  of  the  pyra¬ 
mids. 

The  papyrus  is  one  of  the  natural  curiodties  of  Egypt,  and  ferved  the 
ancients  to  write  upon,  but  we  know  not  the  manner  of  preparing  it. 
The  pith  of  it  is  a  nourifhing  food.  The  manner  of  hatching  chickens  in 
ovens  is  common  in  Egypt,  and  now  praftiled  in  fome  parts  of  Europe. 
The  conllruiftion  of  the  oven  is  verv  curious. 

Cities,  towns,  and)  Even  a  flight  review  of  thefe  would  amount 
PUBLIC  edifices,  j  to  a  large  volume.  .  In  many  places,  not  only 
temples,  but  the  walls  of  cities,  built  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  are  ftill  entire,  and  many  of  their  ornaments,  particularly  the 
colours  of  their  paintings,  are  as  frefn  and  vivid  as  when  firft  laid  on. 

Alexandria,  which  lies  on  the  Levant  coaft,  was  once  the  empor  iuai  of 
all  the  world,  and  by  means  of  the  Red  Sea  fnrnilhed  Europe,  and  great 
part  of  Afia,  with  the  riches  of  India.  It  owes  its  name  to  the  founder, 
Alexander  the  Great.  It  ftands  forty  miles  weft  from  the  Nile,  and  a 
hundred  and  twenty  north-well  of  Cairo.  It  rofe  upon  the  ruins  of  l  yre 
.and  Carthage,  and  is  famous  for  the  light-houfs  erected  on  the  oppolite 
ifland  of  Pharos,  for  the  direction  of  mariners,  defervedly  eltcemed  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world.  All  the  other  parts  of  the  city  were  mao-niff, 
cent  in  proportion,  as  appears  from  the  ruins,  particularly  the  cihevns 
and  aquedudts.  Many  of  the  materials  of  the  old  city,  however,  have 
been  employed  in  building  New  Alexandria,  which  at  present  is  a  very  or¬ 
dinary  fea-port,  known  by  the  name  of  Seanderoon.  Notwithftanding  the 
poverty,  ignorance,  and  indolence  of  the  inhabitants,  their  mofques,  bag-. 

toios,  and  the  like  buildings,  erefted  within  rhei'e  ruins,  prefer ve  an  inex- 
preflible'air  of  majefty.  _  Some  think  that  Old  Alexandria  was  built  from 
the  materials  of  the  ancient  Memphis. 

Rofetta,  or  Rafchid,  ftands  twenty-five  trvles  to  north-weft  of  Alcx- 
?andiiu,  and  is  recommended  for  11s  beautiful  fit  nation,  and  delightful 
rl|p’  proipotfl', 
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profpe&s,  which  command  the  fine  country,  or  ifland  of  Delta,  formed 
by  the  Nile,  near  its  mouth.  It  is  likewife  a  place  of  great  trade. 

'  Cairo,  now  Mafr,  the  prefent  capital  of  Egypt,  is  a  large  and  populous,, 
but  a  difagreeable  refidence,  on  account  of  its  peftilental  air,  and  its  nar¬ 
row  ftreets.  It  is  divided  into  two  towns,  the  Old  and  the  New,  and  de¬ 
fended  by  an  old  caftle,  the  works  of  which  are  laid  to  be  three  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  This  catfle  is  laid  to  have  been  built  by  Saladine  :  attheweft 
end  are  the  remains  of  very  noble  apartments  fome  of  which  are  covered 
with  domes,  and  adorned  with  pi&ures  in  Mofaic  work  ;  but  thefe  apart¬ 
ments  are  now  on!  v  ufed  for  weaving  embroidery,  and  preparing  the  hang¬ 
ings  and  coverings  annually  fent  to  Mecca.  The  well  called  Jofeph’s 
well  is  a  curious/plece  of  mechahifm,  about  goo  feet  deep.  The  me¬ 
mory  of  that  patriarch  is  flil)  revered  in  Egypt,  where  they  fliew  gra¬ 
naries,  and  many  other  works  of  public  utility,  that  go  under  his  name. 
They  are  certainly  of  vaft  antiquity  ;  but  it  is  very  queftionable  whe¬ 
ther  "they  were  ert&ed  by  him.  One  of  his  granaries  is  fliewn  in  Old 


Cario,  but  captain  Norden  fufpeds  it  is  a  Saracen  work,  nor  does  he  give 
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us  any  high  idea  of  the  buildings  of  the  city  itielf.  On  the  bank  of  the 
Nile,  facing  Cairo,  lies  the  village  of  GiziC,  which  is  thought  to  be  the 
ancient  Memphis.  The  Chviftians  of  Cairo  praftife  a  holy  cheat,  during 
the  Eafter  holidays,  by  pretending  that  the  limbs  and  bodies  of  the  dead 
arife  from  their  graves,  to  which  they  return  peaceably.  The  ftreets  of 
Cairo  are  peftered  with  the  jugglers  and  fortune-tellers  already  mentioned. 
One  of  their  favourite  exhibitions  is  their  dancing  camels,  which,  when 
you no-  they  place  upon  a  large  heated  floor;  the  intenfe  heat  makes  the 
poor  ^creatu res  caper,  and  being  plied  all  the  time  with  the  found  of 
drums,  the  noife  of  that  inftrument  fets  them  a  dancing  all  their  lives 

after.  . 

The  other  towns  of  note  in  Egypt  are  Damietta,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
ancient  Pelufium  ;  Bulac ;  Sevd,  on  the  weft  banks  of  the  Nile,  200 
miles  fouth  of  Cairo,  faid  to  be  the  ancient  Eg;  ptian  Thebes;  and  by 
the  few  who  have  vifited  it,  it  is  reported  to  be  the  molt  capital  antique 
curiofity  that  is  now  extant.  Thegenetal  practice  of  ft  rangers,  who  vifit 
thofe  places,  is  to  hire  a  janizary,  whofe  authority  commonly  protects 
them  from  the  infults  of  the  other  natives.  Suez,  formerly  a  place  of 
great  trade,  is  now  a  {mail  city,  and  gives  name  to  theifthmus,  that  joins 
Africa  and  Alia.  The  children  of  Ifrael  are  fuppofed  to  have  marched 
near  this  city,  when  they  left  Egypt,  in  their  way  towards  the  Red  Sea. 

Manufactures  and  commerce.]  The  Egyptians  export  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  unmanufactured  as  well  as  prepared  flax,  thread,  cotton,  and  lea¬ 
ther  of  all  forts,  callicoes,  yellow  wax,  fal  ammoniac,  faffron,  fugar, 
fena,  and  caffia.  They  trade  with  the  Arabs  for  coffee,  drugs,  fpices, 
callicoes,  and  other  merchandifes,  which  are  landed  at  Suez,  from  whence 
they  fend  them  to  Europe.  Several  European  flates  have  confuls  red- 
dent  in  Egypt,  but  the  cufloms  of  the  Turkifli  government  are  managed 
by  Tews.  °  A  number  of  Engliflt  veflels  arrive  yearly  at  Alexandria  ;  fome 
of  which  are  laden  on  account  of  the  owners,  but  mod  of  them  are  hired 
and  employed  as  carriers  to  the  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Mahometan 
traders. 

Constitution  and  government.]  The  government  of  Egypt  19 
both  monarchical  and  republican.  The  monarchical  is  executed  by  the 
palha,  and  the  republican  by  the  mamalukes  or  fangiacks.  The  pallia  is 
appointed  by  the  grand  fignior  as  his  viceroy.  The  republican,  or  rather 
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the  ariftscratical  part  of  the  government  of  Egypt,  cptififts  of  a  divan, 
compofed  of  twenty -four  fangiaeks,  beys,  or  lords.  The  head  of  them  is 
called  the  Sheik  Bellet,  who  is  chofenj  by  the  divan,  and  confirmed  by  the 
pallia.  Every  one  of  thefe  fangiacks  is  arbitrary  in  his  own  territory,  and 
exerts  fovereig.n  power  :  the  major  part  of  them  refide  a.t  Cairo.  If 
the  grand  fignior’s  pafiia  afts  in  opposition  to  the  fenfe  of  the  divan, 
or  attempts  to  violate  their  privileges,  they  will  not  luffer  him  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  his  poll ;  and  they  have  an  authentic  grant  of  privileges,  dated 
in  the  year  15  17,  in  which  year  fu.ltan  Selem,  conquered  Egypt  from  the 
Mamalukes. 

Revenues.]  Thefe  are  very  incqnfiderable,  when  compared  to  the 
natural  riches  of  the  country,  and  the  delpotifm  of  its  government.  Some 
fay  that  they  amount  to  a  million  furling,  but  that  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
is  fpent  in  the  country'. 

Military  strength.]  Authors  are  greatly  divided  oif  this  article, 
Mr.  Norden  tell  us,  that  it  is  divided  into  two  corps  of  janizaries,  and 
affafs  are  the  chief,  the  former  amounting  to  about  iix  or  eight  thoufand, 
and  the  latter  to  between  three  and  four  thoufand.  The  other  troops  are 
of  little  account..  After  all,  it  does  not  appear,  that  the  paflia  ever  ven¬ 
tures  to  employ  thofe  troops  againfl  the  Ar,ab  or  Egyptian  princes  I  have 
already  mentioned,  and  who  have  feparate  armies  of  their  own  ;  fo  that 
in  fail  their  dependence  upon  the  Porte  is  little  more  than  nominal,  and 
amounts  at  m oft  to1  feudal  fervices. 

History.]  It  is  generally  agreed,,  that  the  princes  of  the  line  of  the 
Pharaohs  fat  on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  in  an  uninterrupted  fucce(lion%  till 
Cambyfes  II.  king  of  Perfia,  conquered  the  Egyptians,  520  years  before 
the  birth  of  Chrill ;  and  that  in  the  reign  of  thefe  princes,  thofe  wonder¬ 
ful  ftrudtures  the  pyramids  were  railed,  which  cannot  bq  viewed  without 
aftonifhment.  Egypt  continued  a  part  pf  the  Perfian  empire  till  Alex¬ 
ander  die  Great  vanquifhed  Darius,  when  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of 
that  prince,  who  loon  after  built  the  celebrated  city  of  Alexandria.  The 
conquefts  of  Alexander,  who  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  being  feized  up¬ 
on  by  his  generals,  the  province  of  Egypt  felt  to  thefhafe  of  Ptolemy,  by 
fome  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  half-brother  of  Alexander,  when  it  avain 
became  an  independent  kingdom,  about  300  years,  before  Chrift.  'His 
tucceflbrs,  who  fometimes  extended  their  dominions  over  great  fpart  of  Sy¬ 
ria,  ever  after  retained  the  name  of  Ptolemies,  and  in  that  line  Egypt 
continued  between  two  and  three  hundred  years,  till  the  famous  Cleo¬ 
patra,  the  wife  and  filler  of  Ptolemy  Dionyfius,  the  laft  king,  afeended 
the  throne.  After  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  who  had  been  miftrefs  fuccei- 
■fivalv  to  Julius  Ctelar  and  Mark  Anthony,  Egypt  became  a  Roman  pro¬ 
wince,  and  thus  remained  till  the  reign  of  Omar,  t.he  fecond  calif  of  the 
fuccefibrs  of  Mahomet,  who  expelled  the  Romans,  after  it  had  been  in 
their  hands  700  years.  The  famous  library  of  Alexandria,  faid  to  confift 
of  700,000  volumes,  was  colle&ed  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  foti  of  the 
firft  Ptolemy :  and  the  fame  prince  caufed  the  Old  Teftament  to  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  Greek :  this  tranflation  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Septua- 
gint.  About  the  time  of  the  crufades,  between  the  years  1130  and  1  190. 
Egypt  was  governed  by  Noreddin,  whofe  fon,  the  famous  Saladine,  was 
fo  dreadful  to  the  Chriftian  adventurers,  and  retook  from  them  Jerufa- 
’em.  He  inftituted  the  military  corps  of  Mamalukes,'  who,  about  the 
year  1242,  advanced  one  of  their  own  officers  to  the  throne,  and  evei 
after  chole  their  prince  out.  of  their  pwn  body,.  Egypt,  /or  fome  time* 

made 
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made  a  figure  under  thofe  illuftrious  ufurpers,  and  made  a  noble  ftand 
againft  the  prevailing  power  of  the  Turks,  under  Selim,  who,  after  giv¬ 
ing  the  Mbmalukes  feveral  bloody  defeats,  reduced  Egypt  to  its  prefent 
flare  of  fubjeCtion. 

Whi  e  Selim  was  fettling  the  government  of  Egypt,  great  numbers  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  withdrew  into  the  def'arts  and  plains,  under  one 
Zinganeus,  trout  whence  they  attacked  the  cities  and  villages  of  the  Nile, 
and°plundered  whatever  fell  in  their  Way.  Selim  and  his  officers  perceiving 
that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  extirpate  thofe  marauders, 
left  them  at  liberty  to  quit  the  country,  which  they  did  in  great  numbers, 
and  their  pofterity  is  known  all  over  Europe  and  Alia,  by  the  name  of 

Gypfies.  .  -r, 

An  attempt  was  made  a  few  years  fince,  to  deprive  the  Ottoman  Forte 

of  its  authority  over  Egypt,  by  Ali  Bey,  whole  father  was  a  pried  of  the 
Greek  church,  but  who  having  turned  Mahometan,  and  being  a  man  of 
abilities  and  addrefs,  had  rendered  himfelf  extremely  popular  in  Egypt. 
A  falfe  accufation  having  been  made  againdhim  to  the  Grand  Sigmor,  his 
head  was  ordered  to  be  fent  to  Conftantinople  ;  but  being  apprized  of  the 
defign,  he  feized  and  put  to  death  the  meffengers  who  brought  this  order, 
and  Co  m  found  means  to  put  himfeif  at  the  head  of  an  army  Being 
alfo  affided  by  the  dangerous  (ituation  to  which  the  Turkidi  empire 
was  reduced,  in  confequence  of  the  war  with  Rullia,  he  boldly  mounted 
the  throne  of  the  ancient  fultans  of  Egypt.  But  not  content  with  the 
kingdom  of  Egypt,  he  alfo  laid  c'aitn  to  Syria,  Paleftine,  and  that  part 
of  Arabia  which  had  belonged  to  the  ancient  Sultans.  He  marched  at 
the  head'd  his  troops  to  fupport  thefe  pretenfions,  and  actually  fubdued 
lome  of  the  neighboring  provinces  both  of  Arabia  and  Syria.  At  the 
fame  time  that  he  was  engaged  in  thefe  great  enterprizes,  he  was  not  lcfs 
attentive  to  the  efhblifhing  of  a  regular  form  of  government,  and  of 
introducing  order  into  a  country  that  had  long  been  the  feat  of  anarchy 
and  coofufion.  His  views  were  equally  extended  to  commerce  ;  for  which 
purpofe  he  gave  great  encouragement  to  the  Chuflian  traders,  and'  took 
off  fome  ffiameful  reffraints  ard  'indignities,  to  which  they  were  fubjetfed 
in  that  barbarous  country.  He  alfo  wrote  a  letter  to  the  republic  of  Ve¬ 
nice,  with  the  greateft  afi’urance  of  his  friendfiiip,  and  that  their  merchants 
fhould  meet  with  every  degree  of  protection  and  fafety.  His  great 
defign  was  faid  to  be,  to  make  him.elt  mailer  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  to  open 
the  port  of  Suez  to  all  nations,  but  particularly  to  the  Europeans,  and  to 
mak“  Egypt  once  more  the  great  centre  of  commerce.  The  condua  and 
views  of  Ali  Bev  lhewed  an  extent  of  thought,  an  ability  that  indicated 
nothincr  of  the  barbarian,  and  belpoke  a  mind  equal  to  the  founding  of  an 
empire”  but  he  was  not  finally  fuccefsful.  He  was,  however,  for  fome 
time  extremely  fortunate:  he  aiffimed  the  titles  and  ffme  of  the  ancient 
fultans  of  Egypt,  and  was  ably  fupported  by  Sheik  Daher,  and  fome 
other  Arabian  princes,  who  warmly  efpouled  his  interefb.  _  He  alfo  fuc- 
ceeded  in  almoff  all  Ids  enterprizes  againft  the  neighbouring  Afiatic  go¬ 
vernors  and  baffias,  whom  he  repeatedly  defeated  :  but  he  was  afterwards 
deprived  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  by  .he  bale  and  ungrateful  conduft  of 
his  brother-in-law,  Mahomed  Bey  Abudahap,  his  tioops  being  totally 
defeated  on  the  7th  of  March,  1773.  He  was  alfo  himfelf  wounded  and 
taken  prifoner;  and  dying  of  his  wounds,  was  buried  honourably  at  Grand 
Cairo  Abudahap  afterwards  governed  Egypt,  as  Slieik  Edict,  and 

marched  into  Paleftine  to  iubdue  Sheik  Daher.  Alter  behaving  with 
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great  cruelty  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  he  took,  he  was  found  dead 
in  his  bed  one  morning  at  Acre,  fuppofed  to  be  ftrangled.  Sheik  Daher 
accepted  the  Porte’s  full  amnefty,  and  trailing  to  their  affurances,  em¬ 
braced  the  captain  Pacha’s  invitation  to  dine  on  board  his  Ihip,  when  the 
captain  produced  his  orders,  and  the  brave  Daher,  Ali  Bey’s  ally,  had  his 
head  cut  off  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age. 


The  States  of  BARB  ARY. 

UNDER  this  head  I  lhall  rank  the  countries  of,  1.  Morocco  and 
Fez  ;  2.  Algiers;  3.  Tunis ;  4.  Tripoli  and  Barca. 

The  empire  of  Morocco,  including  Fez,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Mediterranean  fea  ;  on  the  South,  by  Tafilet ;  and  on  the  eaft,  by 
Segelmeffa  and  the  kingdom  of  Algiers;  being  ;co  miles  in  length,  and 
480  in  breadth. 

Fez,  which  is  now  united  to  Morocco,  is  about  125  miles  in  length, 
and  much  the  fame  in  breadth.  It  lies  between  the  kingdom  of  Algiers 
to  the  Eaft,  and  Morocco  on  the  South,  and  is  furrounded  in  other  parts 
by  the  fea. 

Aigieis,  formerly  a  kingdom,  is  bounded  on  the  Eaft  by  the  kingdom 
of  Tunis, .  on.  the  North  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  South  by  Mount 
Atlas,  and  on  the  Weft  by  the  kingdom  of  Morocco  and  Tafilet.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Shaw,  this  country  extends  in  length  480  miles  along  the 
coaft  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  betweeen  40  and  100  miles  in  breadth. 

.  Tunis  is  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean  on  the  North  and  Eaft ;  by  the 
kingdom  of  Algiers  on  the  Weft  ;  and  by  Tripoli,  with  part  of  Biledul- 
gend,  on  the  South ;  being  220  miles  in  length  from  North  to  South,  and 
170  in  breadth  from  Eaft  to  Weft. 

Tripoli,  including  Barca,  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  lea;  on  the  South  by  the  country  of  the  Beriberies ;  on  the  Weft 
by  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  Biledulgerid,  and  a  territory  of  the  Gadamis  - 
and  on  the  Eaft  by  Egypt ;  extending  about  nco  miles  along  the  fea- 
coaft ;  and  the  breadth  is  from  1  to  300  miles. 

Each  capital  bears  the  name  of  the  ftate  or  kingdom  to  which  it  be¬ 
longs. 

This  being  premifed,  I  Hull  confider  the  Barbary  ftates  as  forming; 
(which  they  really  do)  a  great  political  confederacy,  however  independent 
each  may  be  as  to  the  exercife  of  its  internal  policy  ;  nor  is  there  a  greater 
difference  than  happensjn  different  provinces  of  the  fame  kingdom,  in 
tne  cuftom  and  manners  or  the  inhabitants. 

Air  and  seasons.]  Their  air  of  Morocco  is  mild,  as  is  that  of  Al¬ 
giers,  and  indeed  all  the  other  ftates,  except  in  the  months  of  luly  and 
Auguft.  1  1 

Soil,  vegetable  and  animal?  Thefe  ftates,  under  the  Roman 
productions,  bysea  AND  land,  f  empire,  were  juftly  denominated 
the  garden  of  the  world;  and  to  have  a  reiidtnee  there,  wasconfidered  as 
the  high  eft  ftate  of  luxury.  Theproduceoftheir  foil  formed  thofe  maga¬ 
zines,  which  furmfhed  all  Italy,  and  great  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  with, 
torn,  wine,  and  oil.  Though  the  lands  are  now  uncultivated,  through 
.he  oppreflion  and  barbarity,  of  their  government,  yet  they  are  ftill  fertile, 
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not  orilv .in  the  above  mentioned  commodities,  but  in  dates,  figs,  raifins, 
almonds,  apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums,  citrons,  lemons,  oranges,  pome¬ 
granates,  with  plenty  of  roots  and  herbs  in  their  kitchen  gardens.  Ex¬ 
cellent  hemp  and  flax  grow  on  their  plains:  and  by  the  lepert  of  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  who  have  lived  there  for  fome -time,  the  country  abounds  with 
all  that  can  add  to  the  pleafures  of  life:  for  their  great  people  find  means 
to  evade  the  fobriety  preferibed  by  the  Mahometan  law,  and  make  free 
with  excellent  wines,  and  fpirits  of  their  own  growth  and  manufacture. 
Algiers  produces  falt-petre,  and  great  quantities  of  excellent  fait;  and  lead 
■and  iron  have  been  found  in  feveral  places  of  Barbary. 

Neither  the  elephant  nor  the  rhinoceros  are  to  be  found  in  the  ftates  of 
Barbary;  but  their  deferts  abound  with  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  hyaenas, 
and  mouftrous  ferpents.  The  Barbary  horfes  were  formerly  very  valuable, 
and  thought  equal  to  the  Arabian.  Though  their  breed  is  now  faid  to  be 
decayed,  yet  fome  very  fine  ones  are  occafionally  imported  into  England. 
Camels  and  dromedaries,  afTts,  mules,  and  kumrahs,  a  moft  ferviceable 
creature,  begot  by  an  aft  upon  a  cow,  are  their  beads  of  burden.  Their 
cow's  are  but  fmall,  and  barren  of  milk.  Their  fheep  yield  indifferent 
fleeces,  but  are  very  large,  as  are  their  goats.  Bears,  porcupines,  foxes, 
apes,  hares,  rabbets,  ferrets,  weafels,  moles,  cameleons,  and  al  kinds  of 
reptiles  are  found  here.  Befidcs  vermin,  fays  Dr.  Shaw,  (fpeaking  of  his 
travels  through  Barbary),  the  apprehenfions -we  are  under,  in  fome  parts 
at  leaft  of  this  country,  of  being  bitten  or  flung  by  thefcorpion,  the  viper, 
or  the  venemous  fpider,  rarely  fail  to  interrupt  our  repdfe  ;  a  refrefh- 
ment  fo  very  grateful,  and  fo  highly  neceflkrv  to  a  weary  traveller.  Par¬ 
tridges  and  quails,  eagles,  hawks,  and  all  kinds  of  wild-fowl,  are  found 
on  this  coaft ;  and  of  the  fmailer  birds,  the  capfa-fpariow  is  remarkable 
for  its  beauty,  and  the  fweetnefs  of  its  note,  which  is  thought  to  exceed 
that  of  any  bird,  but  it  cannot  live  out  of  its  own  climate.  The  feas 
and  bays  of  Barbary  abound  with  the  fineftand  moft  delicious  fifli  of  every 
kind,  and  .were  preferred  by  the  ancients  to  thofe  of  Europe. 

Population,  inhabitants,  man-  }  Morocco  was  certainly  for-j 
ners,  customs,  and  dever  sio  n  s.  f  merly  far  more  populous  than  it 
is  now,  if,  as  travellers  fay,  its. capital  contained  ioc,oco  houfes,  whereas] 
at  prefent  it  is  thought  not  to  contain  above  2^,000  inhabitants:  nor  can]; 
we  think  that  the  other  parts  of  the- country  are  more  populous,  if  it  is| 
"true,  that  their  king  or  emperor  has  80,000  horfe  and  foot  of  foreign , 
negroes,  in  his  armies.  / 

The  city  of  Algiers  is  faid  to  contain  100,000  Mahometans,  13,000. 
Jews,  and  2000  Chriftian Daves  ;  but  no  eflimate  can  be  formed  as  to  the; 
populoufnefs  of  its  territory.  Some  travellers  repoit  that  it  is  inhabited 
by  a  friendly  hofpitable  people,  who  are  very  different  in  the  manners  and] 
character  from  thofe  of  the  metropolis.  i 

Tunis  is  the  moft  pohflied  republic  of  all  the  Barbary  ftates.  The  cs*i 
pita!  contains  ic,ooo  families,  and  above  3000  tradefmen’s  fhops.  and  its 
fuburbs  confift  of  1,000  houfes.  The  T  uni  fines  are  indeed  exceptions  to 
the  other  ftates  o[., Barbary  ;  for  even  the  moft  civilized  of  the  European, 
goverments  migh'rimprove  from  then  manners.  Their  diftinCrions  are 
well  kept  up,  and  proper  refpeCt  is  paid  to  the  military,  mercantile,  and; 
learned  profeftions.  They  cultivate  friendfhip  with  the  Europeans  ftatssi 
arts  and  manufactures  have  been  lately  introduced  among  them  ;  and  the 
inhabitants  are  faid  at  prefent  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  various  la-; 
bours  of  the  loom.  The  T  uni  line  women  are  excefftvely  handfome  in 
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their  perfons  ;  and  though  the  men  are  fun-burnt,  the  complexion  of  the 
ladies  is  very  delicate,  nor  are  they  lefs  neat  and  elegant  in  their  chefs  ; 
but  they  improve  the  beauty  of  their  eyes  bv  art,  particularly  the  powder 
of  lead-ore,  the  fame  pigment  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Dr, 
Shaw,  that  Jezebel  made  ufe  of  when  Hie  is  faid  (2  Kings,  chap.  ix. 
verfe  30.)  to  have  painted  her  face  ;  the  words  of  the  original  being,  that 
fhefet'olF  her  eyes  with  the  powder  of  lead-ore.  The  gentlemen  in  ge¬ 
neral  are  fober,  orderly,  and  clean  in  their  perfons,  their  behaviour  gen-* 
teel  ^jid  complaifant,  and  a  wonderful  regularity 'reigns  through  ail  the 
flreefs  arid  city. 

Tripoli  was  once  the  richeft,-  mofl  populous,  and  opulent  of  all  the 
Hates  on  the  coafl  ;  but  it  is  now  much  reduced,  and  the  inhabitants,  who 
are  laid  to  amount  to  between  4  and  ^00,000,  have  all  the  vices  of  the 
Algerines. 

Th’eir  manners  are  much  of  a  piece  with  thofe  of  the  Egyptians  already 
defcribed.  The  fubjefts  of  the  harbarv  Hates,  in  general  fub  Tting  by 
piracy,  are  allowed  to  be  bold  intrepid  mariners,  and  will  fight  defpe- 
rat^ly  when  they  meet  with  a  prize  at  fea ;  they  are  notwithflanding,  far 
inferior  to  the  Englifli,  and  other  European  Hates,  both  in  the  conitruc* 
tion  and  management  of  their  velfels.  They  are,  if  we  except  the  Tu* 
oi fines,  v  id  of  all  arts  and  literature.  The  n  ifery  and  poverty  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Morocco,  who  are  not  immediately  in  the  emperor’s  fervice, 
are  beyond  all  defcription ;  but  thofe  who  inhabit  the  inland  parts  of  the 
country  are  an  hofpitable  inoffenfive  people  ;  and  indeed  it  is  a  general 
sbfervation,  that  the  more  diHa’nt  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  Hates  are  from 
he  feats  of  their  government,  their  manners  are  the  more  pure.  Not¬ 
withflanding  their  poverty,  they  have  a  l.ivelintfs  about  them,  efpeciallv 
-hofe  who  are  of  Arabic  defcent,  that  gives  them  an  air  of  contentment ; 
md  having  nothing  to  lofe,  they.are. peaceable  among  themfelves.  The 
Moot  s  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  original  inhabitants,  but  are  now  blended 
^‘ilh  the  Arabs,  and  both  are  cruelly  opprefled  by  a  handful  of  iniolent 
lomineering  Turks,  the  refufe  of  thefrreets  of  L’onflantinopie. 

Dres-. J  The  drefs  of  thefc  people  is  a  iiuen  Ihirt,  over  which  they 
ie  a  filk  or  cloth  veflment  with  a  fafu,  and  over  that  a  loofe  coat.  Their 
drawers  are  made  of  linen.  The  arms  and  legs  cf  the  wearers  are  bare 
■>ut  they  have  flippers  on  their  feet  ;  and  perfons  of  condition  fometimes 
wear  bufkins.  They  never  move  their  turbans*  but  put  offrh.ir  flippers 
vhen  they  attend  religious  duties,  or  the  perion  of  their  loyereign.  They 
:re  fond  of  Hripedi  and  fancied  h.ks.  The  drefs  of  the  women  is  not  very 
hfferent  from  that  of  the  men,  but  their  drawers  are  longer,  and  they  we  r 
1  fort  of  cawl  on  their  heads  inflead  of  a  turban.  The  chi  f  furniture  of 
heir  houfes  confilds  of  carpets  and  mattrafies,  on  which  they  t  and  lie, 
n  eating,  their  flovenlinefs  is  diignfling.  hev  are  prohibited  gold  and 
ilver  vellels ;  and  their  meat,  which  they  fwallow  by  handfuls,  is  boiled 
>r  roafled  to  rags.  Adultery  in  the  women  is  puniifhed  with  death;  but 
hough  the  men  are  indulged  with  a  plurality  o  wives  and  concubines, 
hey  commit  the  mofl  unnatural  ciimes  with  impunity. 

Keli  iov.]  I  he  inhabitants  of  thefe  Hates  are  Mahometans;  but 
nany  fubjedts  of  Morocco  follow  the  tenet,  of  one  Hamed,  a  modern 
eft  ary,  and  an  enemy  to  the  ancient  dodlrine  of  the  califs.  All  of  them 
,re  very  fond  of  idiots ;  and  in  fnme  cafes  their  protection  fcretns  effen- 
iers  from  pun  fliments,  for  the  molt  notorious  crimes.  In  the  main,  how- 
yer,  the  Moors  of  Barbary,  as  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  Hates  are  now 
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promifcuoufly  called  (becaufe  'the  Saracens  lirft  entered  Europe  from 
Mauriiania,  the  country  of  the  Moors),  have  adopted  the  very  w'orit  parts 
of  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  kem  to  have  retained  ©nly  as  much  of  it 
as  countenances  their  vices. 

Language.]  As  t]re  Hates  of  Barbary  poffefs  thofe  countries  that  for* 
inerly  went  by  the  name  of  Mauritania  and  Numidia,  the  ancient  African 
language  is  ff  ill  fpoken  in  forne  of  the  inland  countries,  and  even  by  fome 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Morocco.  In  the  fea-port  towns,  and  maritime 
countries,  a  baflard  kind  of  Arabic  is  fpoken  ;  and  fea-faring  people  are 
no  ftrangers  to  that  medley  of  living  and  dead  languages,  Italian,  French 
Spanilh,  ike.  that  is  fo  weli  known,  in  ail  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  by 
the  name  of  Lingua  Franca . 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,  7  This  article  is  well  worth  the 
naturae  and  artificial.  )  ft  tidy  of  an  antiquary,  but  the 
fubjcdls  of  it  are  difficult  of  accefs.  The  reader  can  fcarcely  doubt  that 
the  countries  which  contained  Carthage,  and  the  pride  of  the  Phoanician, 
Greek,  and  Roman  works,  are  replete  with  the  moll  curious  remains  of 
antiquity,  hut  they  lie  fcactered  amidfl  ignorant,  barbarous  inhabitants. 
Some  remains  of  the  Mauritanian  and  IS umidian  greatnefs  are  Hill  to  be 
met  with,  and  many  ruins  which  bear  evidence  of  their  ancient  grandeur 
and  populoufnefs.  Thefe  point  out  the  old  Julia  Csefarea  of  the  Romans, 
which  was  little  inferior  in  magnificence  to  Carthage  itfelf.  A  few  of  the 
aquedudls  of  Carthage  are  faid  to  be  Hill  remaining,  but  no  vefiige  of  its 
walk.  The  fame  is  the  fate  of  Utica,  and  many  other  renowned  cities  of 
antiquity  ;  and  fo  over-run  is  the  country  with  barbarifm,  that  their  very 
feites  are  not  known,  even  by  their  ruins,  ampitheatres,  and  other  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  which  remain  Hill  in  tolerable  preservation.  Befidcs  thole  of! 
claffical  antiquity,  many  SaraCen  monuments,  of  the  moll  Ilupendouai 
magnificence,  are  likewise  found  in  this  vail  trad!  t  thele  were  eretled  un¬ 
der  the  califs  of  Bagdad,  and  the  ancient  kings  of  the  country,  before  it 
was  fubdued  by  the  Turks,  or  reduced  to  its  prelent  form  of  government., 
Their  walls  form  the  principal  fortifications  in  the  country,  both  inland! 
and  maritime.  We  know  of  few  or  no  natural  curiofities  belonging  td: 
this  country,  excepting  its  fait,  pits,  which  in  fome  places  take  up  an  area 
of  fix  miles.  Dr.  Shaw  mentions  fprings  found  here  that  are  fo  hot  as  to 
boil  a  large  piece  of  mutton  very  tender  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Cities  and  tublic  buildings.]  Mention  has  already  been  made, 
of  Morocco,  the  capital  of  that  kingdom,  but  now  almoft  in  ruins,  the 
court  having  removed  to  Mequinez,  a  city  of  Fez.  Incredible  things  are 
recorded  of  the  magnificent  palaces  in  both  cities ;  but  by  the  bell  account^ 
the  common  people  live  in  a  very  llovenly  manner. 

The  city  of  Algiers  is  not  above  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit,  though  it)', 
is  computed  to  contain  near  120,000  inhabitants,  15,000  houfes,  and  1071 
mofques.  Their  public  baths  are  large,  and  handfomely  paved  with) 
marble.  The  prolpedl  of  the  country  and  fea  from  Algiers  is  very  beau-! 
tiful,  being  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain  ;  but  the  city,  though  for 
feveral  ages  it  has  braved  fome  of  the  greatcll  powTers  in  Chiiftendom,, 
could  make  but  a  faint  defence  againft  a  regular  liege  ;  and  it  is  faid  that) 
three  Englifli  fifty-gun  ffiips  might  batter  it  about  the  ears  of  its  inhabit-] 
ants  from  the  harbour.  If  fo,  the  Spaniards  muft  have  been  very  defici- , 
ent  either  in  courage  or  conduit.  They  attacked  it  in  1775  by  land  andbyl 
'  fea,  but  were  rcpulfed  with  great  iof>,  though  they  had  near  zc,oco! 
foot  and  sooo  horfe,  and  47  king’s  fhips  of  different  rates,  and  5^6  trans¬ 
ports* 
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ports.  I11  the  years  1783  and  1784,  they  aMb  renewed  their  attacks  by 
fea  to  deftroy  the  city  and  gallies,  but,  after  fpending  a  quantify  of  ammu¬ 
nition,  bombs,  &c.  were  forced  to  retire  without  either  its  capture  or  ex¬ 
tinction.  The  mole  of  the  harbour  is  qoo  paces  in  length,  extending  from 
the  continent  to  a  1'mall  ifland  where  there  is  a  cattle  and  large  battery. 

The  kingdom  of  Tunis,  which  is  naturally  the  fineft  of  all  thefe  ftates, 
contains  the  remains  of  many  noble  cities,  forne  of  them  ftili  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  The  town  itfelf  has  fortifications,  and  is  about  three  miles  in 
circumference.  The  houfes  are  not  magnificent,  but  neat  and  commo¬ 
dious;  as  is  the  public  exchange  for  merchants  and  their  goods  ;  but,  like 
Algiers,  it  is  dift retted  for  want  of  frefh  water. 

The  city  of  Tripoli  confifts  of  an  old  and  new  town,  the  latter  being 
the  moft  flourifliing  ;  but  great  inconveniences  attended  its  fituation,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  want  of  fweet  water.  The  city  of  Oran,  lying  upon  this  coatt, 
is  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  is  fortified  both  by  art  and  nature. 
It  was  a  place  of  confiderable  trade,  and  the  objeCt  of  many  bloody  de¬ 
putes  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Moors.  Conftantina  was  the  ancient 
Cirta,  and  one  of  the  ftrongeft  cities  of  Numidia,  being  inacceffible  -on  all 
fictes,  excepting  the  fouth-weft. 

1  Befides  the  above  towns  and  cities,  many  others,  formerly  of  great  re¬ 
nown,  lie  fcattered  up  and  down  this  immenfe  traCt  of  country.  The  city 
of  Fez,  at  prefent  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  fo  called,  is  laid  to  contain 
near  300,000  inhabitants,  befides  merchants  and  foreigners.  Its  mofques 
amount  to  500 ;  one  of  them  magnificent  beyond  defcription,  and  about 
(a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference.  Mequinez  is  efteemtd  the  great  em¬ 
porium  of  all  Barbary.  Sallee  was  formerly  famous  for  the  piracies  of 
’its  inhabitants.  Tangier,  fituated  about  two  miles  within  the  ftraits  of 
Gibraltar,  was  given  by  the  crown  of  Portugal  as  part  of  the  dowry  of 
queen  Catherine,  confort  of  Charles  II.  to  England.  It  was  intended  to 
be  to  the  Englilh  what  Gibraltar  is  now ;  and  it  mutt  have  been  a  moft 
‘noble  acquifition,  had  not  the  mifunderftanding  between  the  king  and  his 
parliament  cccafioned  him  to  blow  up  its  fortifications  and  demolifh  its 
harbour;  to  that  from  being  one  of  the  fineft  cities  in  Africa,  it  is  now 
'little  better  than  a.fiftiing  town.  Ceuta,  upon  the  fame  ftrait,  almoft  op- 
pofite  to  Gibraltar,  is  ftili  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  but  often,  if 
pot  always,  befieged  or  blocked  up  by  the  Moors.  Tetuan,  which  lies 
jivithin  twenty  miles  of  Ceuta,  is  now  but  an  ordinary  town,  containing 
ibout  800  houfes ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  faid  to  be  rich,  and  tolerably 
Civilized  in  their  manners. 

t:  The  provinces  of  Suz,  Tafilet,  and  Gefuia,  form  no  part  of  the  ftate 
af  Barbary,  though  the  king  of  Morocco  pretends  to  be  their  fovereign  ; 
aor  do  they  contain  any  thing  that  is  particularly  curious. 

Manufactures  and  commerce. J  The  lower  fubjefts  of  thefe  ftates 
enow  very  few  imaginary  wants,  and  depend  partly  upon  their  piracies  to 
>e  fupplied  with  neceffary  utenfils  and  manufactures  ;  fo  that  their  exports 
xmfift  chiefly  of  leather,  fine  mats,  embroidered  handkerchiefs,  fword- 
uiots,  and  carpets,  which  are  cheaper  and  fofter  than  thofe  of  Turkey, 
hough  not  fo  good  in  other  refpeCts.  As  they  leave  almoft  all  their  com¬ 
mercial  affairs  to  the  Jews  and  Chriftians  fettled  among  them,  the  latter 
rave  eftablifhed  filk  and  linen  works,  which  fupply  the  higher  ranks  of  their 
>wn  fubjeCts.  They  have  no  fhips,  that,  properly  fpeaking,  are  employed 
a  commerce  ;  fo  that  the  French  and  Englilh  carry  on  the  greateft  part  of 
heir  trade.  Their  exports,  befides  thofe  already  mentioned,  confift  in 
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elephants’  teeth,  ofh'ich  feathers,  copper,  tin,-  wool,  hides,  honey,  wax,  - 
dates,  railing,  olives,  almonds,  gum  arabic,  and  fandrac-,  The  inhabitants 
of  Morocco  are  likewife  faid  to  carry  on  a  con  derable  trade  by  caravans 
t©  .Mecca,  Me' vina,  and  fome  inland  parts,  .of  Africa., -from  whence  they - 
bring  back  vad  numbers  of  Negroes,  who  ferve  in  their  armies,  and  are 
flavts  in  their  -hoods  and  fields. 

.  In  return,  for  their;  exports,  the  Europeans  furnifh  them  with  timber,, 
artillery  of  all  kinds,  gunpowder,  and  whatever  they  want,,  either  in  their 
pubiic  or  private  capacities.  The  duties  paid  by  the  -Englifh  in  the  ports, 
of  Morocco,  are  but  half  of  thole  paid  by  other  Europeans.  Ip  is  a  general-, 
obfervation,  that  no  nation  is  fond  of  trading  with  t.hefe  dates,  not  only- 
on  account  of  their  capricious  defpotifm,  but  the  villainy  of  their  indi¬ 
viduals,  both  natives  and  Jews,  many  of  whom  take  all  opportunities  of 
cheating,  and  when  detected  are  feldom  punjfhed. 

It  has  often  been  thought  furprifing,  that  the  Chridian  powers  flrould 
puffer  their  marine  to  be  infulted  by  thefe  barbarians,  who  take  the  drips 
of  all  nations  with  whom  they  are  at  peace,  or  rather,  who  do  not  pay. 
them  a  fui  d  !y  either  in  money  or  commodities.  We  cannot  account  for- 
this  forbearance  otherwife  than  by  fuppofing,  drd,  that  a  breach  with; 
them  might  rovoke  the  Porte,  who  pretends  to  be  their  lord  paramount ; 
fecondly,  that  no  Chridian  p*wer  would  be  fond  of  feeing  Algiers,  anu  the 
red  of  that  coaft  in  podeffion  of  another  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  nothing, 
could  be  got  by  a  bombardment  of  any  of  their  towms,  as  .the  inhabitants 
would  indani.lv  carry  their  effects  into  the  deferts  and  mountains,-  fo  that- 
the  benefits  rtfulting  from  the  ronqueds,  mud  he  tedious  and  precarious. — 
Indeed,  expe:  itions  againd  Algiers  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Spani¬ 
ards,  but  they  we  e  ill  conducted  and  unfuccefsfu),  as  before  r.o’iced» 

Con- t- i  v  r  ion  and  gov  sr  vment.]  Jn  Morocco,  government  can¬ 
not  be  faid  to  exid.  The  emperors  have  for  fome  ages-been  parties,  judges, 
•and  even  executioners  with  their  own  hands,  in  all  criminal  matters;  nor 
is  their  brutality  more  incredible  than  the  fubmifdon  with  which  their  fub- 
jects  bear  it.  In  the  abfence  of  the  emperor,  every  military  offi.er  has  the 
power  of  life  and  death -in  his  hand,  and  it  is  feldom  that  they  mind  the 
form  of  a  j  Hi  ial  proceeding.  Some  vediges,  however,  of  the  califate 
government  dill  continue  ;  for  in  places  where  no  military  officer  refides, 
the  mufti  or  high  pried  is  the  fountain  of  all  judice,  and  under  him  the 
Cadis,  or  civil  officers,  who  fot  -as  our  ju dices  of  the  peace.  Though  the 
emperor  of  Morocco  is  not  immediately  fubjedt  to  the  Porte,  yet  he  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  grand  fignior  to  be-  his  fu  peri  or,  and  pays  him  a  didant 
a'legiance  3s  tlie  chief  reprtfentative  of  Mahomet,  Vv  hat  i  have  faid  of 
Morocco  is  applicable  to  Fez,  .both  kingdoms  being  now  under  one 
empeior.  _  ; 

Though  '  1  ;i  rs,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  have  each  of  them  a  Turkifh 
padia  or  hey,  wl  o  governs  in  the  name  of  the  grand  fignior,  yet  very  little' 
regard  is  paid  by  his  ferocious  fubjedfe  to. his  authority.  He  cannot  even 
be  f  id  to  be  nominated  by  the  Porte.  .  When  a  vacancy  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  happens,  which  it  commonly  does  by  murder,  every  foldier  in  -the 
army  has  a  von-  in  drooling  the  fucceeding  dey ;  and  though  the  election 
is  often  at  ended  with  bloo  fhed,  yet  he  is  no  fooner  fixed  than  he  is  effeer- 
fully  rcc  g: : i zed  and  obeyed.  It  is  true,  he  mud  be  confirmed  by  the' 
Porte  ;  but  that  is  feldom  refufed,  as  the  divan  is  no  drangcr  to  the  dif- 
pofitions  of  the  people.  The  power  of  the  dey  is  defpotic  ;  and  the  income 
Of  the  dey  of  Algiers  amounts  to  about  150,0001,  a  year,  without  greatly 
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pppreutng  his  fubjects,  who  are  very  tenacious  of  their  property.  Thefe 
Jeys  pay  "flight  annual  tributes  to  the  Porte.  When  the  grand  %- 
nior  is  "at  war  with  a  Chriftian  power  he  requires  their  afliftance,  as  he 
does  that  of  the  king  of  Morpcco,  but  he  is  obeyed  only  as  they  think 
proper.  Subordinate  to  the  deys  are  officers,  both  military  and  civil  ;  and 
in  all  matters  of  importance  the  dev  is  expected  to  take  the  advice  of  a 
:omm  :n  council,,  which  confifts  of  thirty  pafhas.  Thefe  pafhas  feldotn 
fail  of  forming  parties  among  the  foldiers,  ?:gainft  the  reigning  dey, 
whom  they' make  no  fciuple  of  afiaffinating,  even  in  council,  and  the 
ftrongefi  candidate  then  fills  his  place.  Sometimes  he  is  depofed  ;  fome¬ 
times,  though  but  very  feldom,  he  Tefigns  his  authority  to  fave  his  life; 
and  it  is  feldom  he  dies  a  natural  death  upon  the  throne.  The  authority 
of  the  dey  is  unlimited;  but  an  unfuccefsful  expedition,  or  too  pacific  a 
conduct,  ’feldom  fails  to  put'  an  end  to  his  life  and  government. 

.  Revenues.]  1  have  already  mentioned  thofe  of  Algiers,  but  they 
are  now  faid  to  be  exceeded  by  Tunis.  They  confift  of  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  prizes  taken 'from’ Chriitians,  a  /mall  capitation  tax,  and  the 
cufloms  paid  by  the  Engliflj,  French,,  and  other, nations,  who  are  buffered 
to  trade  with  thofe.  Hates.  As  to. the  king  of  Morocco,  wee  an  form  no 
idea  of  hi;  revenues,  becaufe  none  bf  his  fuojects  can  be  fa;d  to  poffefs 
any  property.  From  the  manner  of  his  living,  his  attendance,  and  ap* 
pearance,  we  may  conclude  he  does- not  abound  in  riches.  Tne  ranfoms 
of  Chriftian  flaves  are  his  perquifites.  He  fometimes  {hares  in  the  veffeis 
of  the  other  Hates,  which  entitles  him  to  part  of  their  prizes.  He  claims 
a  tenth  of  the  goods  of  his  Mahometan  fubje&s,  and  fix  crowns  a  year 
.from  every  few  merchant.  He  has  iikewife  confiderabie  profits'  in  tire 
Negroland  and  other  caravans,  efpecially  the  fiave  trade  toward  the  fouth. 
Jt  is  thought  that. the  whole  of  his  ordinary  revenue,  in  money,  does  not 
exceed  165,0001.  a  year.  A  detachment  of  the  army  of  thefe  ftates  is 
annually  fent  into  each  province  to  coiled  tke  tribute  fnkn  the  Moors  and 
Arabs,  and  the  prizes  they  take  at  fea  fometimes  equal  pile  taxes  laid  upon 
the  natives. 

Military  strength  ?  By  the  beff  accounts  we  have  received, 
at  sea  and  land  \  the  king  of  Morocco  can  bring  to  the  field 
100,000  men  ;  but  the  ftrength  of  hi's  army  confifls  of  cavalry  mounted 
by  his  negro  flaves.  Thofe  wretches  are  brought  young  to  Morocco, 
know  no  other  Hate  but  fervitude,  and  no  other  maflerbut  that  king,  and 
prove  the  firmeft  fupport  of  his  tyranny.  About  the  year  1727,  all  the 
naval  force  of  Morocco  confifted  only  of  three  fimaJl  fiiips,  which  by  at 
Sallee,  and  being  full  of  men,  fometimes  brought  in  prizes.  The  Alge¬ 
rines  maintain  about  6500  foot,  confiding  of  Turks,  and  cologlies,  or  the 
fons  of  foldiers.  Part  of  them  ferve  as  marines  on  board  their  vefiels. 
About  1000  of  them  do  garrilbn  duty,  and  part  are  employed  in  foment¬ 
ing  differences  among  the  neighbouring  Arab  princes.  Befides  thefe,  the 
dev  can  being  2000  Moorifh  horfe  to  the  field  ;  but  as  they  are  enemies 
to"  the  Turks,  they  are  little  trufied.  Th  ,fe  troops  are  under  excellent 
difeipiine,  and  the' deys  of  all  the  other  Barbary  Hates  keep  up  a  force  in 
proportion  to  their  abilities  ;  fo  that  a  few  years  ago  they  refufed  to  fend 
any  tribute  to  the  Turkifii  emperor,  who  feems  to  be  fatisfied  with 
one  fhadow  of  obedience  which  they  pay  him. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  though  the  Carthaginians,  who  inhabited 
this  very  country  of  Barbarv,  had  greater  fleets  and  a  more  extenfive  com¬ 
merce  than  any  other  nation,  0;  than  all  the  people  upon  the  face  of  the 
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earth,  when  that  date  flour  idled,  t'neprefent  inhabitants  have  icarcely  are 
merchant  fliips  belonging  to  them,  nor  indeed  any  other  than  what  Sallee, 
Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli  fit  out  for  piracy ;  which,  though  increafed 
fince  the  lad  attack  of  the  Spaniards,  are  but  now  few  and  fmall,  and  fome 
years  ago  did  not  exceed  fix  firips,  from  thirty-fix  to  fifty  guns.  The  ad¬ 
miral’s  drip  belongs  to  the  government  ;  the  other  captains  are  appointed 
by  private  owners,  but  fubiedt  to  military  law.  With  fuch  a  contemptible 
fleet,  thefe  infidels  not  only  harrafs  the  nations  of  Europe,  but  oblige  them 
to  pay  a  kind  of  tribute  by  way  of  prefents. 

History.]  There  perhaps  is  no  problem  in  hiftory.fo  unaccountable 
as  the  decadence  of  the  fplendor,  power,  and  glory  of  the  dates  of  Barbary  ; 
which,  when  Rome  was  midrefs  of  the  world,  formed  the  faired  jewels  in 
the  imperial  diadem.  It  nas  not  till  the  feventh  century  that,  after  thefe 
dates  had  been  by  turns  in  pofleflion  of  the  Vandals  and  Greek  em¬ 
perors,  the  califs  or  Saracens  of  Bagdad  conquered  them,  and  from  thence 
became  maders  of  almod  all  Spain,  from  whence  their  poderity  was  totally 
driven  about  the  year  1492,  when  the  exiles  fettled  among  their  friends 
and  countrymen  on  the  Barbary  coad.  This  naturally  begot  a  perpetual 
war  between  them  and  the  Spaniards,  who  prefled  them  fo  hard,  that  they 
called  to  their  afliflance  the  two  famous  brothers  Barbarofla,  who  were 
admirals  of  the  Turkifli  fleet,  and  who,  after  breaking  the  Spaniih  yoke, 
impofed  upon  the  inhabitants  of  all  thofe  dates  (excepting  Morocco, 
their  own.  Some  attempts  were  made  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  re¬ 
duce  Algiers  and  Tunis,  but  they  were  unfuccefsful  ;  and,  as  ob- 
ferved,  the  inhabitants  have  in  fa£t  fliaken  off  the  T urkifli  yoke  likewife. 

The  emperors  or  kings  of  Morocco  are  the  fucceflors  of  thofe  fovereigns 
of  that  country  who  are  called  xeriffs,  and  whofe  power  refembled  that 
on  thecalifate  of  the  Saracens.  They  have  been  in  general  a  fet  of  bloody 
tyrants ;  though  they  have  had  among  them  fome  able  princes,  parti¬ 
cularly  Muley  Moluc,  who  defeated  and  killed  Don  Sebadian,  king  of 
Portugal.  They  have  lived  in  almod  a  continued  date  of  warfare  with 
the  king  of  Spain  and  other  Chridian  princes  ever  fince ;  nor  does  th« 
crown  of  Great  Britain  fometimes  difdain,  as  in  the  year  1769,  to  pur- 
chafe  their  friendfliiD  with  prefents. 

t 


Of  AFRICA,  *from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to  the 

of  Good-Hope. 

Sec  the  Table  and  Map. 

THIS  immenfe  territory  iscomparatively  fpeaking,  very  little  known  ; 

there  is  no  modern  traveller  that  has  penetrated  into  the  interior 
parts;  fo  that  we  are  ignorant  not  only  of  the  bounds,  but  even  of  the 
names  of  feveral  inland  countries.  In  many  material  circumdances,  th'e 
inhabitants  of  this  extenfive  continent  agree  with  each  other.  If  we  ex¬ 
cept  the  people  of  AbyiTinia,  who  are  tawny,  and  profefs  a  mixture  of 
Chridianity,  Judaifm,  and  Paganifm,  they  are  all  of  a  black  complexion  : 
in  their  religion,  except  on  the  coafts,  'which  have  been  vilited  and 

fettled 
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fettled  by  flrangers,  they  are  pagans ;  and  the  form  of  government  is 
every  where  monarchical.  Few  princes,  however,  poflefs  a  very  extenlive 
jurifdi&ion  ;  for  as  the  natives  of  this  part  of  Africa  are  grofsly  ignorant 
in  all  the  arts  of  utility  or  refinement,  they  are  little  acquainted  with  one 
another;  and  generally  united  infmall  focieties,  each  governed  by  its  own 
prince.  In  Abyffinia  indeed,  as  well  as  in  Congo,  Loango  and  Angola, 
we  are  told  of  powerful  monarchs ;  but,  on  examination,  it  is  found  that 
the  authority  of  thefe  princes  Hands  on  a  precarious  footing,  each  tribe  or 
feparate  body  of  their  fubjetfls  being  under  the  influence  of  a  petty  chief¬ 
tain  of  their  own,  to  whofe  commands,  -  however  contrary  to  thofe  of  the 
vegafeha  negafebt ,  or  king  of  kings,  they  are  always  ready  to  fubmit. — 
This  indeed  mud  always  be  the  cafe  among  rude  nations,  where  the  art 
of  governing,  like  all  others,  is  in  a  very  Ample  and  imperfect  Hate.  In 
the  fucceflion  to  the  throne,  force  generally  prevails  over  right ;  and  an 
,  uncle,  a  brother,  or  other  collateral  relation,  is  on  this  account  commonly 
preferred  to  thedefeendants,  whether  male  or  female. 

The  fertility  of  a  country  fo  prodigioufly  extenfive,  might  be  fuppofed 
more  various  than  we  find  it  is  :  in  fadfl,  there  is  no  medium  in  this  part  of 
Africa  with  regard  to  the  advantages  of  foil ;  it  is  either  perfectly  barren, 
'or  extremely  fertile.  This  arifes  from  the  intenfe  heat  of  the  fun,  which, 
hvhere  it  meets  with  fufficient  moifture,  produces  the  utmofl  luxuriancy ; 
and  in  thofe  countries  where  there  are  few  rivers,  reduces  the  furface  of 
the  earth  to  a  barren  fand.  Of  this  fort  are  the  countries  of  Anian  and 
Zaara,  which,  for  want  of  water,  and  confequently  of  all  other  neceflaries, 
are  reduced  to  perfeiH  defects,  as  the  name  of  the  latter  denotes.  In  thofe 
.countries,  on  the  other  hand,  where  there  is  plenty  of  water,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  where  the  river  overflows  the  land,  part  of  the  year,  as  in  Abyffinia, 
,the  produftions  of  nature,  both  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kind,  are 
found  in  the  highefl  perfection  and  greatefl  abundance.  The  countries  of 
Mandingo,  Ethiopia,  Congo,  Angola,  Batua,  Truticui,  Monomotapa, 
Cafatia,  and  Mehenemugi,  are  extremely  rich  in  gold  and  filver.  Thebafer 
.metals  likewife  are  found  in  thefe  and  many  other  parts  of  Africa.  But 
'the  perfons  of  the  natives  make  the  moH  confiderable  article  in  the  pro¬ 
duce  and  traffic  of  this  miferable  quarter  of  the  globe.  On  the  Guinea  or 
weflern  coafl,  the  Englifh  trade  to  James  Fort,  and  other  fettlements  near 
the  river  Gambia,  where  they  exchange  their  woollen  and  linen  manu¬ 
factures,  their  hard  ware  and  fpirituous  liquors,  for  the  perfons  of  the 
natives.  Among  the  Negroes,  a  man’s  wealth  confiHs  in  the  number  of 
this  family,  whom  he  fells  like  fo  many  cattle,  and  often  at  an  inferior 
price.  Gold  and  ivory,  next  to  the  Have  trade,  form  the  principal 
branches  of  African  commerce.  Thefe  are  carried  on  from  the  fame  coafl, 
where  the  Dutch  and  French,  as  well  as  Englifh,  have  their  fettlements  for 
the  purpofe.  The  Portuguefe  are  in  poffieffion  of  theeafl  and  welt  coafl 
of  Africa,  from  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  to  the  Equator ;  which  immenfe 
trad!  they  became  maflers  of  by  their  fucceffive  attempts  and  happy  dis¬ 
covery  and  navigation  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  From  the  coafl  of 
Zanguebar,  on  the  eaftern  fide,  they  trade  not  only  for  the  articles  above 
[  mentioned,  but  likewfefor  feveral  others,  asfena  and  aloes,  civet,  amber- 
g;rife,  and  frankinfence.  The  Dutch  have  fettlements  towards  the  fouthern 
parts  of  the  continent,  in  the  country  called  Caffraria,  or  the  land  of  the 
Hottentots,  where  their  fliips  bound  for  India  ufually  put  in,  and  trade 
with  the  natives  for  their  cattle,  in  exchange  for  which  they  give  them 
fpirituous  liquors, 

Hjstory.] 
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History.']  Tbit  hiftory  -tif  :this  ’continent  is’ little  known,  and  proba¬ 
bly  affords  no  materials  which' deferve  'to  render  it  more  fo.  We  krtow 
from  the  'aridehts,  who  failed  a  •’ con  ftdef  ably  way  round  the  coafts,  that 
the  inhabitants  “were  in  the  fame  rude  fituition  •  near  2000  years  ago  in 
which  they"  itre  ■  at  pre-fent,  that  is1,  they  hjd  little  of  humanity  about 
them  but  the  form.  -  This 'may  be  either  accounted  for  by  Tuppoiing  that 
nature  has  placed  fornd' i'nfuperable 'barrier  between  the,  natives  of  this 
division  ef  Africa  and:  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  ■  or  that  the  former 
being  fa'lorig  accaftomed-  to-a-favage  manner  Of  life, '  and  degenerating 
from  one  age  to'  another,  •  at’length  became  ■  hardly  capable  of  making 
any  progrefs  m  civility  or  icience.  '  It  is  very  certain  that  all  the  attempts 
of  "the  Europeans,  particularly  of  the  Dutch  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
have  been  hitherto  ineffectual  .for  making  the  I'eaft  -impreffion  on  theft 
favage mortals,'  of  giving  them  the  leaft  inclination,  or  even  idea,  of  the 
European  mimief  Of-  life. 
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OF  the  African  ..iftands,  feme  lie  in  the  Eaftern  or  Indian  Otenn, 
and  fome  inifche  Weftern,  or  Atlantic.  f.YY  e  fliall  begin  with  tuole 
in' .the  Indian  Oceans  the;  chief  of  which  are  Zocotrs,  babelmandel, 
Madagafcar,  the  Comoras  lilands,;  Bourbon,  and  Mauritius.  See  the 
Map . 

ZOCOTAA.  This  iflamft  it  fit  hated  in  eaft  Ion.  5,3.  north  lab  12. 
y.  leagues  eaft  of' Cape  Guardafui,  on  the  continent  of  Africa,  it  is  80 
nftles  long,  and  54  broad,  and  has  two  good  harbours,  where  the  Euro¬ 
pean  ftiips  tiffed f formerly  to  put  in  when  they  loft  their  paftage  to  India. 
It  is  a  .populous . plentiful  country,  yielding  moft  of  the  fruits  and  plants 
that  are  ufualiy  found  within  -  the:  tropics,  together  with  frankincenft, 
gum  tragacahthy  and-aloes.  The  inhabitants  are  MahometajH?,  of^Arab 
extraction,  and  are. under  the;  government,  of  a  prince  who  is  probably 
tributary  to  the  Porte. 

BABELMAK DEJL.  ■  The  ifland.of  Babelmandel  gives  name  to  the 
/baits  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  .Sea,  where  it  is  fituated  in  eaft  long. 
4:4‘-3©.  north  ‘  lat.  1  2.  about  four  miles  both  from  the  Arabian  and.Abyl- 
finian  fhores.  The  Abyffihian.s,  or  Ethiopians,  and  the.  Arabians,  for¬ 
merly  contended  with  great  fury  for  the  pofieffion  of  this -.tfland,  as  it 
commands  the  entrance  into  the  South  Sea,  and  pieiei  res  s  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  ocean.  This  Trait  was  formerly  the  only  paftage  through 
which  the  commodities  of  India  found  their  way  to  Europe  :  but  ftnee  the 
difeoverv  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  trade  by  the  Red  Sea  is  of  little 
importance.  -  The  ifland  is  of  little  value,  being  a  barren  landy  fpot  of 

earth  not  five  miles  round. 

COMORA.  Theft  iflands  are  five,  Joanna,  Mayotta,  Mohilla,  Anga- 
2eia,  and  Comora,  fituated  between  41  and  46  eaft  long.  1  i.d  between  10 
and’i  fouth  lat.  at  an  equal  diftance  from  Madagafcar  and  the  continent 
of  Africa.  Joanna,  the  chief,- and  which  exafe Tribute  from  the  others, 
is  about  3:.  miles  long  and  15  broad,  and  affords  plenty  of  provifions, 
and  Inch  fruits  as  are  produced. between  the  tropics.  Eaft  India  Rips, 
bound  to  Bombay,  ufuajly  touch  here  for  refrelhrnents.  i  he  inhabitants 
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e  Negroes  of’the'MahanWtan  perfuafion,.  and  entertain  our  feamen  with, 
re't  humanity. 

MADAGASCAR.  This  is  the  largeft  of  the  African  ifiands,  and  is 
tuafed  between  4  -  and  ci  deg.  eaH  long,  and  between  ic  and  it>  fouth 
it.  300  milts  fouth-eaft  -of  the  continent-  of  -Africa  ;  it  being  near  tooo 
lilcs  in  length  from  north  to  fouth  ;  and  generally  between  2  and  300 
idles  broad.  The  fea  rolls  with-  great  rapidity,  and  is  extremelv  rough' 
etween  this  i (land  and  the  continent  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  forming 
channel  or  paflage,  through  which  all  European  Blips,  in  their  voyager 
o  and  Tom  India,  generally -fait,  unlefs-  prevented  by  forms.- 
Madaeafcar,  is  a  -pleafa.nt,  definable,  and  fertile  country,  abounding  in 
u~ar,  honev,  vines,  fruit-trees,  vegetables,  valuable  gums, ■  corn,  cattle, 
owls,  precious  Hones,  iron,  fome  fiiver,  copper,  lteel,  and  tin-.  It 
fords  an  agreeable  vari  tv  of  hills,  vallies,  woods,  and  champaign  ; 
catered  with  numerous  rivers,  and  well  Bored  with  fifli.  The  air  is  ge-> 
lerally  temperate,  and  (aid  to  be  very  healthy,  though  in  a  hot  cli- 
nate.  The  inna  itants  areof  different  complexions  and  religions  ;  Tome 
rhite,  fome  negroes,  fome  Mahometans,  fome  Pagans.  The  whites 
nd  thofe  of  atnwney  complexion,  who  inhabit  the  coafts  are  defeended 
rnm  the  Arabs,  as  is  evident  from  their  language,  and  their  religious 
ites  ;  but  here  a'-e  no  mofques,  temoles,  nor  any  Hated  worfiiip,  except, 
hat  they  offer  Hgdfices  of  beads  on  mrtirnhroccafions ;  as  when  fick, 
vhen  they  plant' yams,  or  rice,  when  they  hold  their  affemblies,  circum- 
ife  their  children,  declare  war.  enter  into  new-built  houfes,  or  bury 
heir  dead.  Manv  of  them  obferve  the  Jewifh  Sabbath,  and  give  fome 
:rcount  of  the  facred  hiHorv,  the  creation  and  fall'  of  man,  as  alfo  of 
SToah,  Abraham,  Mofes,  and  David  •  from  whence  it  is  conje&ured  they 
ire  defeended  from  Jews,  who  formerly  fettled  here,  though  none  knows 
low,  or  when.  This  ifiand"’was  difeovered  by  the  Portuguefe,  and  the 
Tench  took  poffeffion  ot  it  in  1641  ;  but  the  people  diflfking  their 
'overnment,  thev  were  driven  out  in  i6c,z;  fince  which  the  natives  have 
lad  the  foie  poffeffion  of  the  bland,  under  a  number  of  petty  princes,  who 
nake  war  upon  one  another  for  Haves  and  plunder. 

MAURITIUS,  or  Maurice,  was  fo  called  by  the  Dutch,  who  firft 
ouched  here  in  1  q 98,  in  honour  of  prince  Maurice,  their  fladthol- 
ler.  It  is  fituated  in  eaff  Ion?.  <;6.  fouth.  lat.  20.  about  400  miles  eaft 
ff  Madagalcar.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  about  1  miles  in  circumference, 
vith  a  fine  harbour,  capable  of  finding  qo  large  Blips,  feCure  againft 
my  wind  that  blows,  and  100  fathoms  de*p  at  the  entrance.  The  c.li- 
nate  is  extremely  healfhv  and  pleafant.  The  mountain®,  of  which  there 
ire  many,  and  fome  fo  high  that  them  tops  are  covered  with  {how,  pro- 
luce  the  beft  ebony  in  the  world,  befides  various  other  kind*  ol  valuable 
ivood,  two  of  which  greatly  referable  ebony  in  quality  ;  one  red,  the 
Dther  yellow  as  wax.  The  ifiand  is  watered  with  feveral  pleafant  rivers 
well  Hocked  with  fifli  ;  and  though  the  foil  is  none  of  the  moH  fruitful, 
yields  plenty  of  tobacco,  rice,  fruit,  and  feeds  a  gmat  number  of  cattle, 
'Jeer,  goats,  and  Hieep.  It  was  formerly  fubjeift  to  the  Dutch,  but  is  new 
in  the  noffeffion  of  the  French. 

BOURBON.  The  iHe  of  Bourdon  is  fituated  in  eaH  long.  54,  fouth 
lat.  zi.  about  500  miles  eaH  of  Madagafcar,  and  is  about- 90  miles 
round.  There  are  many  good  roads  for  {hipping  round  Bourbon,  parti¬ 
cularly  on  the  north  and  fouth  fides:  tut  hardly  a  fingle  harbour  where 
(hips  can  ride  fecure  againH  thofe  hurricanes  which  blow  during  the  mon- 

foonfs 
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iborre.  Indeed,  the  coaft  is  fo  furrounded  with  blind  rocks,  funk  a  few  feet 
below  the  water,  that  eoafting  along  fhore  is  at  all  times  dangerous.  On 
the  fouthern  extremity  is  a  volcano,  which  continually  throws  out  flames, 
fmoke,  and  fulphur,  with  a  hideous  roaring  noife,  terrrible  in  the  night  to 
mariners.  The  climate  here,  though  extremely  hot,  is  healthy,  being 
refrelhed  with  cooling  gales,  that  blow  morning  and  evening  from  the 
fea  and  land  ;  fometimes,  however,  terrible  hurricanes  fliake  the  whole 
ifland  almoft  to  its  foundation  ;  but  generally  without  any  other  bad  con¬ 
ference  than  frightening  the  inhabitants.  The  ifland  abounds  in  brooks 
and  fprings,  and  in  fruits,  grafs,  and  cattle,  with  excellent  tobacco 
(which  the  French  have  planted  there),  aloes,  white  pepper,  ebony,  palm 
and  other  kinds  of  wood,  .and  fruit  trees.  Many  of  the  trees  yield  odo¬ 
riferous  gums  and  refins,  particularly  benzoin  of  an  excellent  fort,  in 
great  plenty.  The  rivers  are  well  flocked  with  fifli,  the  coaft  with  land 
artd  fea  tortoifes,  and  every  part  of  the  country  with  horned  cattle,  as 
well  -as  hogs  and  goats.  Ambergrife,  coral,  and  the  moft  beautiful  ftiells 
are  found  upon  the  fhore.  The  woods  are  full  of  turtle  doves,  paroquets, 
pigeons,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  birds,  beautiful  to  the  eye  and 
plea  fa  nt  to  the  palate.  The  French  firftfettled  here  in  the  year  1672,  af¬ 
ter  they  were  driven  from  the  ifland  of  Madafcar.  They  have  now  fome 
conflderable  towns  in  the  ifland,  with  a  governor ;  and  here  their  Eaft 
India  (hips  touch  and  take  in  refrefhments. 

There  are  a  great  many  more  fmali  iilands  about  Madagafcar,  and 
«wi  the  eaftera  coaft  of  Africa,  laid  down  in  maps,  but  no  where  de¬ 
scribed.. 

Leaving  therefore  die  eaftern  world  and  the  Indies,  we  non.  turn 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Flope,  which  opens  to  our  view  the  Atlantic, 
an  immenfe  ocean  lying  between  the  two  grand  divifions  of  the  globe, 
Slaving  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  or  the  old  world,  on  the  eaft;  and 
America,  or  the  new  world,  on  the  weft ;  towards  which  divifions  we 
now  fleer  our  courfe,  touching  in  our  way  at  the  following  iflands  upon 
the  African  coaft,  that  have  not  yet  been  defcribed,  viz.  St.  Helena, 
Afcenfion,  St.  Matthew,  St.  Thomas,  &c.  Goree,  Cape  Verd,  the 
Canary  and  Madeira  iflands.  Ser  the  Map. 

■St.  HELENA.  The  firfl  ifland  on  this  fide  the  Cape  is  St.  Helena, 
fituated  in  weft  long.  6-4.  fouth  lat.  16.  being  1 200  miles  weft  of  the 
continent  of  Africa,  and  1800  eaft  of  South  America.  The  ifland  is  a 
rock  about  2!  miles  in  circumference,  very  high  and  very  fteep,  only 
acceflible  at  the  landing  place,  in  a  fmali  valley  at  the  eaft:  fide  of  it,, 
which  is  defended  by  a  battery  of  guns  planted  level  with  the  water  ;  and' 
as  the  waves  are  perpetually  dafhing  on  the  fhore,  it  is  generally  difficult' 
Landing  even  here.  There  is  no  other  anchorage  about  the  ifland  but  at 
Chapel  Valley  Bay;  and  as  the  wind  always  blows  from  the  fouth-eaft, 
if  a  Ihip  overfhoots  the  ifland  ever  fo  little,  ihe  cannot  recover  it  again. — 
The  Englifh  plantations  here  afford  potatoes  and  yams,  with  figs,  plan¬ 
tains,  bananas,  grapes,  kidney-beans,  and  Indian  corn ;  of  the  laft, 
however,  moft  part  is  devoured  by  rats,  which  harbour  in  the  rocks, 
and  cannot  be  deftroyed  ;  fo  that  the  flour  they  ufe  is  almoft  wholly 
imported  from  England  ;  and  in  times  of  fcarcity  they  generally  eat  yams 
and  potatoes  inftead  of  bread.  Though  the  ifland  appears  on  every  fide  a 
hard  barren  rock,  yet  it  is  agreeably  diverfified  with  hills  and  plains, 
adorned  with  plantations  of  fruit-trees  and  garden  fluffs.  They  have  great 
plenty  of  hogs,  bullocks,  poultry,  ducks,  geefe,  and  turkies,  with  which 
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ney  fupply  the  failors,  taking  in  exchange,  fhirts,  drawers,  or  any  light 
cloths,  pieces  of  callico,  filks,  inuflin,  arrack,  fugar,  &c. 

St.  Helena  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  di  covered  by  the  Portuguefe  on  the 
feftival  of  the  emprefs  Helena,  mother  of  the  emperor  Conftantine  the 
Great,  whofe  name  it  ftill  bears.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Portuguefe 
ever  planted  a  colony  here  :  and  the  Englilh  Eaft  India  company  took 
poflelfton  of  it  in  iboo,  and  held  it  without  interruption  till  the  year 
1  673,  when  the  Dutch  took  it  by  furprize.  However,  theEnglifh,  uixler 
the  command  of  captain  Munden,  recovered  i.t  again  within  thefpaee  of 
a  year,  and  at  the  lame  time  took  three  Dutch  Eaft  India  Ihips  that  lav  in 
the  road.  There  are  about  200  families  in  the  illand,  moft  of  theirs 
defce tided  from  Englilh  parents.  The  Eaft  India  Ihips  take  in  water  and 
frelh  provifions  here  in  their  way  home  ;  but  the  illand  is  fo  fmall,  and 
the  wind  fo  much  againft  them  outward  bound,  that  they  very  feldom  fee 
it  then. 

The  company’s  affairs  are  here  managed  by  a  governor,  deputy- gover¬ 
nor,  and  ftore-keeper,  who  have  {landing  falaries  allowed  bv  the-companv, 
befides  a  public  table  well  furnilhed,  to  which  all  commanders,  mailers  of 
Ihips,  and  principal  paffengers,  are  welcome, 

,  ASCENSION .  This  illand  is  lituated  in  7  deg.  40  min.  fouth.  kt. 
£00  miles  north  weft  of  St.  Helena  ;  it  received  its  name  from  its  being 
difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe  on  Afcenfton-day :  and  is  a  mountainous 
barren  illand,  about  twenty  miles  round,  and  uninhabited  ;  but  it  has  a  lafe 
convenient  harbouF,  where  the  Eaft  India  Ihips  generally  touch  tofurnilh 
themfelves  with  turtle,  or  tortoifes,  which  are  very  plentiful  here,  and 
yaftly  large,  fame  of  them  weighing  about  too  pounds  each.  The  failors 
•going  alhore  in  the  night  time,  frequently  turn  2  or  3  hundred  of  them 
nil  their  backs  before  morning  ;  and  are  fometimes  lo  cruel  to  turn  many 
more  than  they  ufe,  leaving  them  to  die  on  the  Ihore. 
v  St.  MATTHEW.  This  is  a  fmall  illand,  lying  in  6-i.  well  Ion.  and 
I-30  fouth  lat.  300  miles  on  the  north-eaft  of  Afcenlion,  and  was  alfo  dif- 
.'overed  by  the  Portuguefe,  who  planted  and  kept  pofteflion  of  it  for  fome 
dime  ;  but  afterwards  deferted  it.  This  illand  remains  now  uninhabited 
having  little  fo  invite  other  nations  to  fettle  there,  except  a  fmall  lake  of 
frelh  water. 

,  Thefour  following  illands,  viz.  Sr.  THOMAS,  ANABOA, PRINCE'S 
ISLAND,  and  FERNANDO  PO,  are  fituated  in  the  gulf  of  Guinea, 
Detween  Congo  and  Benin  ;  all  of  them  were  firft  difcovered  by  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe,  and  are  ftill  in  the  pofleffion  of  that  na.ion,  and  furnilh  Clipping 
with  frelh  water  and  provifions  as  they  pafs  by. 

[4  CAPE  VEND  ISLANDS.  Thele  illands  are  fo  called  from  a  capeof 
that  name  on  the  African  coaft,  near  the  river  Gambia,  over  avahift 
which  they  lie,  at  the  diftance  of  300  miles,  between  21  and  26  devT  weft 
Jon.  and  14  and  18  deg.  north  lat.  They  were  difcovered  in  the  year 
1460,  by  the  Portuguefe,  and  are  about  20  in  number;  but  fome  of  them 
being  only  barren  uninhabited  rocks,  are  not  worth  notice.  St.  Jago, 
bravo,  Fogo,  Mayo,  Bonavilla,  Sal,  ot.  Nicholas,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vm- 
!  cent,  Santa  Cruz,  ana  St.  Antonio,  are  the  moft  confiderable,  and  are 
fubjeft  to  the  Portugufee.  The  air,  generally  fpeaking,  is  very  hot,  and 
in  fome  of  them  very  unwholefome.  They  are  inhabited  by  Europeans, 

: or  the  defendants  of  Europtaiis  and  Negroes. 

-  St.  Jago,  where  the  Portuguefe  viceroy  refides,  is  the  moft  fruitful,  bell 
ikihauited,  and  largeft  of  them  ail,  being  15c  miles  in  circumference  ;  yet 

it 
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it  is  mountainous,  and  has  much  barren  land  in  it.  Its  produce  is  fugar, 
cotton,  fome  wine,  Indian  corn,  cocoa-nuts,  oranges,  and  other  tropical 
fruits,  plenty  of  roots,  and  garden  fluff;  but  the  plant  of  moil  confeqnence 
fo  them  is  the  madder,  which  grows  in  abundance  among  the  cliffs ;  and 
here  is  a Ifo  plenty  dr  hogs  and  poultry,  and  fome  of  the  prettied  green 
monk  es,  with  black  fares,  that  are  to  be  met  with  any  where.  Bay  a', 
or  Praya  (famous  for  an  action  between  an  Englifh  and  French  fqua- 
dron,  is  fituated  on  the  eafl  fi  le,  has  a  good  port,  and  is  feldom  with¬ 
out  lhips,  thofe  outward-bound  to  Guinea  or  the  Enll  Indies,  from  Eng - 
and,  Holland,  and  France,  often  touching  here  for  water  and  refreshments. 

In  the  Ifland  of  MAY O  or  MAY ,  immenfe  quantities  of  fait  is  ma'de  by 
the  heat  of  the  fun  from  the  fea-water,  which  at  fpring  tides  is  received 
into  a  fort  cf  pan,  form’d  b'v  a  fand-bank.  which  runs  along  the  coaftfor 
two  or  three  miles.  Here  the  Englifh  d  ive  a  confiderable  trade  for  fait, 
and  have  <  ornmonly  a  man  of  war  to  guard  the  veflels  that  come  to  load 
with  i",  which  in  feme  years  amount  to  a  hundred  or  more.  The  fait 
cofts  nothing,  '  except  for  raking  it  together,  wheeling  it  out  of  the  pond, 
and  carrying  it  on  affes  to  the  boats,  which  is  done  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 
Several  of  our  fhips  come  hitherfor  a  freight  of  affes,  which  they  carry  to 
Barbadoes  and  other  Britifh  plantations.  The  inhabitants  of  this  ifland, 
even  the  governor  and  priefts,  are  all  Negroes;  and  fpeak  the  Portugucfe 
language  The  N  eg  roe  governor  experts  a  fmall  prefent  from  every  com¬ 
mander  that  loads  fait,  and  is  pleafea  to  be  invited  aboard  their  fliips. — 
The  fea-w  :ter  is  fo  exr  flively  clear  on  this  “coaft,  that  an  Englifh  failor 
who  dropped  his  watch,  perceived  it  at  the  bottom,  though  many  fathom's 
deep,  and  had  it  brought  up  by  one  of  the  natives,  who  are  in  general  ex¬ 
pert  at  diving 

'  The  id  nd  of  FOGO  is  remarkable  for  being  a  volcano,  continually  fend¬ 
ing  up  fulphureous  exhalations;  and  fometimes  the  flame  breaks  out  like 
fEtna,  in  a  terrible  manner,  throwing  out  pumice-ftones  that  annoy  all 
the  adjacent  parts. 

GOREE  is  fituated  within  cannon-fhot  of  Cape  Verd.  N.  lat.  1 4-41, 
W.  long.  1 7-20.  and,  was  fo  called  by  the  Dutch  from  an  ifland  and  town 
of  the  fame  name  in  H  Hand.  It  is  a  fmall  fpot  not  exceeding  two 
miles  in  circumference,  but  its  importance’  arifes  from  its  fituation  for 
trade  fo  near  Cape  Verd,  and  has  been  therefore  a  bone  of  contention 
between  European  nations.  It  was  frit  poffcffed  by  the  Dutch,  from 
whom,  in  166  ,  it  was  taken  by  the-Knglifh,  but  in  1665  it  was  retaken  by 
the  Dutch,  and  in  \  67  fubdued  by  the  French,  in  whole  poffeluon  it  re¬ 
mained  till  the  year  1759,  when  the  Britifh  arms,  every  where  triumph¬ 
ant,  again  reduced  it,  but  it  was  reflored  to  the  French  at  the  treaty  of 
peace  in  It  was  retaken  by  the  Englifh  the  lafl  war,  but  given 

up  again  l  v  the  peace  of  <783. 

CANARIES.  The  Canaries,  anciently  called  the  Fortunate  Blands, 
are  feven  in  number,  and  fituated  between  12  and  19  deg  weft  long,  and 
between  27  and  29  deg.  north  lat.  about  1  q o  miles  fouth-wefl:  of  Morocco. 
Their  particular  names  are  Palma,  Hiero,  Gom.era,  Tencriffe,  Grand 
Canaria,  Fuerteventura,  and  Langarote.  Thefe  iflands  enjoy  a  pure 
temperate  air,  and  abound  in  the  molt  delicious  fruits,  efpecially  grapes, 
which  produce  thofe  rich  wines  that  obtain  the  name  of  the  Canary, 
whereof  the  greatefl  part  is  exported  to  England,  which  in  time  of  peace, 
is  computed  at  io,'oo  hogfheads  annually.  The  Canaries  abound  with 
thofe  little  beautiful  birds  that  bear  their  name,  'and  are  now  fo  common 
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and  fo  much  admired  in  Europe;  but  their  wild  notes  in  their  native  land 
far  excel  thole  in  a  cage  or  foreign  clime. 

Grand  Canary,  which  communicates  its  name  to  the  whole,  is  about 
150  miles  in  circumference,  and  To  extremely  fertile  as  to  produce  two 
harvelis  in  a  year.  Teneriffe,  the  larged  of  theft-  iflands  next  to  that  of 
the  Grand  Canary,  is  about  i  20  miles  round:  a  fertile  country  abounding 
in  corn,  wine,  and  oil  ;  though  it  is  pretty  much  encumhered  with 
mountains,  particularly  the  Peak.  Captain  Glafs  obferves,  that  in 
coming  in  w'ith  this4  ifland,  in  clear  weather,  the.Peajt  may  be  ealily  dif- 
cerned  at  1 20  miles  diftance,  and  in  failing  from  it  at  1 5 c.  The  Peak  is 
an  afcent  in  the  form  of  a  fugar-loaf,  about  fifteen  miles  in  circumference, 
arid,  according  to  the  account  of  Sprat,  -bilhop  of  Rocheiter,  publiiheci 
in  the  Philofophical  T ranfaciions,’  nearly  three  miles- perpendicular.— 
Lately  afcertained  to  be  only  13,265  feet.  This  mountain  is  a  volcano* 
and  fometimes  throws  out  (rich  quantities  of  fulphur  and  melted  01  e,  as 
to  convert  the  riche  If  lands  into  barren  deferts.  Thefe  iflands  were  drib 
dilcovered  and  planted  by  the  Carthaginians;  but  the  Romans  deftroy- 
ing  that  date,  put  a  hop  to  the  navigation  on  the  welt  coaft.of  Africa, 
and  the  Canaries  lay  concealed  from  the  reft  of  the  world  until  they 
were  again  difcovered  by  the  Spaniards,  in  the  year  140.;,  to  whom  they 
ftill  belong.  It  is  remarkable  that  though  the  natives  refembkd  the 
Africans  in  their  ftatui  e  and  complexion  when  the  Spaniards  fir  ft  came 
among  them,  their  language  was  different- from  that  fpoken  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  ;  they  retained  none  of  their  cuitoms,  were  mailers  of  no  fcience,  and 
did  not  know  there  was  any  country  in  the  world  betides  their  own. 

MADEIRAS.  The  three  ifiaiids  called  the  Madeiras,  are  htuated, 
according  to  the  author  of  Anfon’s  Voyages,  in  a  fine  climate  in  32-27 
north  lat.  and  from  18-30  to  19-30.  weft  long,  about  a  ico  miles  north  of 
the  Canaries,  and  as  many  weft  of  Sallee,  in  Morocco.  .ft  he  largeft, 
from  which  the  reft  derive  the  general  name  of  Madeiras,  or  rather  Mat- 
tera,  on  account  of  its  being  formerly  aimoft  covered  with  wood,  is  about 
75  miles  long,  60  broad,  and  tdo  in  circumference.  It  is  compofed  of 
one  continued  hill,  of  a  confiderable  height,  extending  from,  eaft  to  weft 
the  declivity  cf  which,  on  the  l'outh  fide,  is  cultivated -and  interfperfed 
with  vineyards;  and  in  the  midft  of  this  Hope  the  merchants  have  fixed 
their  country  fean,  which  form  a  very  agreeable  profpeeft.  There  is 
but  one  eonliderable  town  in- the  whole  ifland,  which  is  named  Funchal, 
feated  on  the  l'outh  part  of  the  ifland,  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  bav ; 
towards  the  lea  it  is  defended  by  a  high  wall,  with  a  battery  of  cannon, 
and  is  the  only  place  where  it  is  poffible  for  a  best  to  land ;  and  even  here 
the  beach  is  covered  with  large  ftones,  and  a  violent  furl  continually  beats 
upon  it. 

Though  this  ifland  feems  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients,  yet  it 
lay  concealed  for  many  generations,  ar.d  at  length  was  dif  overed  by  the 
Portuguefe  in  1519:  but  others  aflert  that  it  was  firft  dil  overed  ty  an 
Englishman,  in  the  year  1344.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Portuguefe  took 

?oflellion  of  it,  and  are  ftill  aimoft  the  only  people  who  inhabit  it.  The 
’ortuguefe,  at  their  firft  landing,  finding  it  little  better  than  a  thick 
foreft,  rendered  the  ground  capable  of  cultivation, by  letting  lire  to  this 
wood  ;  and  it  is  now  very  fertile,  producing  in  great  abundance  the  rlfchclt 
wine,  fugar,  the  molt  delicate  fruits,  elpeciajly  01  aigges,  lemons,  and 
pomegranates;  together  with  corn,  honey,  and 'wax-  it  abounds  alfo 

’with 
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with  boars  and  other  wild  beafts,  and  with  all  forts  of  fowls,  befides 
numerous  groves  of  cedar-trees,  and  thole  that  yields  dragon’s  blood,  maftic, 
and  other  gums.  The  inhabitants  of  this  idle  make  the  bell:  fvveet-meats 
in  the  world,  and  fucceed  wonderfully  in  preferving  citrons  and  oranges, 
and  in  making  marmalade  and  perfumed  paftes,  which  exceed  thole  of 
Genoa.  The  fugar  they  make  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  fmells  naturally 
of  violets.  This  indeed  is  faid  to  be  the  fir  ft  place  in  the  Weft  where 
that  manufacture  was  fet  on  foot,  and  from  thence  was  carried  to  the 
Brafils  in  America.  The  Portuguefe  not  finding  it  fo  profitable  as  at 
firft,  have  pulled  up  the  greateft  part  of  their  fugar-canes,  and  planted 
vineyards  in  their  ftead,  which  produce  feveral  forts  of  excellent  wine, 
particularly  that  which  bears  the  name  of  the  illand,  malmfey,  and  tent ; 
of  all  which  the  inhabitants  make  and  fell  prodigious  quantities.  No  lefs 
than  20,000  hogfheads  of  Madeira,  it  is  faid,  are  yearly  exported,  the 
the  greateft  part  to  the  Weft  Indies,  efpeciallytosBarbadoes  ;  the  Madeira 
wine  not  only  enduring  a  hot  climate  better  than  any  other,  but  even  being 
improved  when  expofed  to  the  fun  in  barrels  after  the  bung  is  taken  out. 
Itisfaid  no  venemous  animal  can  live  here.  Of  the  two  other  iflands,  one 
is  called  Porto  Santo,  which  lies  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  Madeira,  is  about 
eight  miles  in  compafs,  and  extremely  fertile.  It  has  very  good  harbours, 
where  {hips  may  ride  with  fafety  againft  all  winds,  except  the  fouth- weft; 
and  is  frequented  by  Indiamen  outward  and  homeward  bound.  The  other 
ifland  is  an  inconfiderable  barren  rock. 

AZORES.  Leaving  the  Madeiras,  with  which  we  clofe  the  account 
of  Africa,  we  continue  ourcourfe  weftvvard  through  this  immenfc  ocean, 
which  brings  us  to  the  Azores,  or,  as  they  are  called,  the  Weftern  Iflands, 
that  are  fituated  between  25  and  32  deg.  weft  long,  and  between  37  and 
40  north  lat.  900  miles  weft  of  Portugal,  and  as  many  eaft  of  Newfound¬ 
land,  lying  almoft  in  the  mid-way  between  Europe  and  America.  They 
are  nine  in  number,  and  are  named  Santa  Maria,  St.  Miguel  or  St. 
Michael,  Tercera,  St.  George,  Graciofa,  Fayal,  Pico,  Flores,  and  Corvo. 
They  were  difcovered  i'n  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  j  ofhua 
Vander  Berg,  a  merchant  of  Bruges  in  Flanders,  who,  in  a  voyage  to 
Lilbon,  was  by  ftrefs  of  weather  driven  to  thefe  iflands,  which  he  found 
deftitute  of  inhabitants,  and  called  them  the  Flemifh  iflands.  On  his  ar¬ 
rival  at  Lilbon,  he  boafted  of  this  difcovery,  on  which  the  Portuguefe  fet 
fail  immediately,  and  took  pofleffionof  them,  and  to  whom  they  ftill  be¬ 
long,  and  were  called  in  general  the  Azores,  from  the  great  number  of 
hawks  and  falcons  found  among  them.  All  thefe  iflands  enjoy. a  very  clear 
and  ferene  Iky,  with  a  falubrious  air;  but  are  expofed  to  violent  earth¬ 
quakes,  from  which  they  have  frequently  fuffered:  and  alfo  by  the  inun¬ 
dations  of  furrounding  waves.  They  are,  however,  extremely  fertile  in 
corn,  wine,  and  a  variety  of  fruits,  alfo  cattle,  fowl,  and  fifli.  It  is  faid 
that  no  poifonous  or  noxious  animal  breeds  on  tbe  Azores,  and  that  il 
carried  thither,  they  will  expire  in  a  few  hours. 

St.  Michael,  wjiich  is  the  largeft,  being  near  a  100  miles  in  circumfe¬ 
rence,  and  containing  50,000  inhabitants,  was  twice  invaded  and  plun¬ 
dered  by  theEnglifli  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Tercera  is  the  moft 
important  of  thefe  iflands,  on  account  of  its  harbour,  which  is  fpacious, 
and  have  good  anchorage,  but  is  expofed  to  the  fouth-eaft  winds.  Its  capi¬ 
tal  town,  Angra,  contains  a  cathedral  and  five  churches,  and  is  the  refidence 
of  the  governor  of  thefe  iflands,  as  well  as  of  the  bifliop. 
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ITS  DISCOVERY  AND  CONQUEST. 

* 

TI7E  are  now  to  treat  of  a  country  of  vaft  extent  and  fertility,  and 
V  V  which,  though  little  cultivated  by  the  hand  of  art,  owes  in  many 
refpefts  more  to  that  of  nature  than  any  other  divifion  of  the  globe.  The 
particular  circumftances  of  this  country  require  that  we  fhould  in  fome 
meafure  vary  our  plan,  and  before  defcribing  its  prefent  (Late,  afford  fuch 
information  with  regard  to  its  difcovery,  as  is  mod:  necenary  for  fatisrvin°- 
our  readers. 

Towards,  the  clofe  of  the  1.5th  century,  Venice  and  Genoa  were  the 
only  powers  in  Europe  who  owed  their  fupportto  commerce.  An  inter¬ 
ference  of  intereffs  infpired  a  mutal  rivalfhip;  but  in  traffic  Venice  was 
much  fuperior.  She  engroffed  the  whole  commerce  of  India,  then,  and 
indeed  always,  the  moll  valuable -in  the  world,  but  hitherto  entirely  car¬ 
ried  on  through  the  inland  parts  of  Aha,  or  by  the  way  of  Egypt  and  the 
Red  Sea.  In  this  hate  of  affairs,  Columbus,  a  native  of  Genoa,  whofe 
knowledge  of  the  true  figure  of  the  earth,  however  attained,  was  much 
fuperior  to  the  general  notions  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  conceived  a 
project  of  failing  to  the  Indies  by  a  bold  and  unknown  route,  and  of  open¬ 
ing  to  his  country  a  new  fource  of  opulence  and  power.  But  this  propofal 
of  failing  weftward  to  the  Indies  was  reje&ed  by  the  Genoefe  as  chimerical, 

,  and  the  principles  on  which  it  whs  founded  were  condemned  as  abfurd. 

:  Stung  with  difappointment  and  indignation,  Columbus  retired  from  his 
,  country,  laid  his  fcheme  before  the  court  of  France,  where  his  reception 
was  ft'ill  more  mortifying,  and  where,  according  to  the  praftice  of  that 
.  people,  he  was  laughed  at  and  ridiculed.  Henry  VII.  of  England  was 
Mds  next  refort;  but  the  cautious  politics  of  that  prince  were  the  moft 
.  oppofife  imaginable  to  a  great  but  uncertain  defign.  In  Portugual,  where 
the  fpirit  of  adventure  and  difcovery  about  this  time  began  to  operate,  he 
.hadreafon  to  expedf  better  fuccefs.  But  the  Portuguefe  contented  th.em- 
ftlves  with  creeping  along  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  difeovering  one  cape 
after  another;  they  had  no  notion  of  venturing  boldly  into  the  open  fea, 
fand  of  rifquing  the  whole  at  once.  Such  repeated  difappointments  would 
.have  broken  the  fpirit  of  any  man  but  Columbus.  The  expedition  re- 
.quired  expence,  and  he  had  nothing  to  defray  it.  His  mind,  however, 
.foil  remained  firm;  he  became  the  more  enamoured  of  his  defign,  the 
more  difficulty  he  found  inaccomplifhing  it,  and  he  was  infpired  with  that 
noble  enthufiafm  which  always  animates  an  adventurous  and  original 
-genius.  Spain  was  now  his  only  refource,  and  there,  after  eight  years 
attendance,  he  fucceeded,  and  chiefly  through  the  intereffs  of  queen  Ifa- 
belia.  Columbus  now  fet  fail,  anno  1402,  with  a  fleet  of  three  fliips,  upon 
the  moft  adventurous  attempt  ever  undertaken  by  man,  and  in  the  fate  of 
which  the  inhabitants  of  two  worlds  were  interefted.  In  this  voyage  he 
had  athoufand  difficulties  to  contend  with;  the  moft  ftriking  was  the  va¬ 
riation  of  thecompafs,  then  firft  obferved,  and  which  feemed  to  threaten 
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that  tlie  laws  of  nature  were  altered  to  an  unknown  ocean,  and  that  the 
only  guide  he  had  left  was  ready  to  forfake  him.  His  Tailors,  always  dif- 
contented,  now  broke  out  into  open  mutiny,  threatening  to  throw  him 
overboard,  and  infilled  on  their  return.  But  the  firmnefs  of  the  com¬ 
mander,  and  much  more  the  difcovery  of  land,  after  a  voyage  of  ?  3  clays, 
put  an  end  to  the  commotion.  Columbus  firft  landed  on  one  of  the  Ba¬ 
hama  ifiands,  but  there,  to  his- furprife  and  forrow,  difcovered,  from  the 
poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  that  -thefe  could  not  be  the  Indies-  he  was  in. 
queft  of.  '  In  fleering  fouthward,  however,  he  found  the  ifland  called  Hif- 
paniola,  abounding  in  all  the  neceflaries  of  life,  inhabited  by  a  humane 
and  hofpitable  people,  and  what  was  of  hill  greater  confequence,  as  it  in- 
fured  his  favourable  reception  at  home,  promifrng,  from  fame  famples  he 
received,  confiderable  quantities  of  gold.  This  ifland  therefore  he  pro- 
pofed  to  make  the  centre  of  his  difcoveries;  and  having  left  upon  it  a  few 
of  his  companions,  as  the  ground-work  of  a  colony,  returned  to  Spain  to 
procure  the  neceffary  reinforcements. 

The  court  was  then  at  Barcelona:.  Columbus  travelled  thither  from? 
Seville,  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  attended  bv  fome  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  gold,  the  arms,  utenfils,  and  ornaments  of  the  country 
he  had  difcovered.  This  entry  in  Barcelona  was  a  fpecies  of  triumph 
more  glorious  than  that  of  conquerors,  more  uncommon,  and  more  inno¬ 
cent.  In  this  voyage  he  had  acquired  a  general  knowledge  of  all  the 
iflands  in  that  great  fea  which  divides  North  and  South- America ;  but  he 
had  no  idea  that  there  was  an  ocean  between  him  and  China.  Thus 
were  the  Weft  Indies  difcovered  by  feeking  a  paflage  totheEaft;.  and  even, 
after  the  difcovery,  ftill  conceived  to  be  apart  of  the  eaftern  hemilphere. 
The  prefent  fuccefs  of  Columbus,  his  former  disappointments,  and  the 
glory  attending  fo  unexpected  a  difcovery,  rendered  the  court  of  Spain  as 
eager  to  forward  his  defigns  now,  as  it  had  been  dilatory  before.  A  fleet  of 
feventeen  fail  was  immediately  prepared;  all  the  neceflaries  for  conqueft. 
or  difcovery  were  embarked  :  and  1  500  men,  among  whom  were  feveral 
of  high  rank  and  fortune,  prepared  to  accompany  Columbus ,  now  ap¬ 
pointed  governor  with  the  moft  ample  authority.  It  is  impoffible  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  genius  of  this  great  man  in  firft  conceiving  the  idea  of' 
thefe  difcoveries,  or  the  fagacity  in  the  execution  of  the  plan  he  had  con¬ 
ceived,  mofl  deferve  our  admiration.  Inftsad  of  hurrying  from  fea  to 
fea,  and  from  one  ifland  to  another,  which,  confidermg  the  ordinary 
motives  to  action  among  mankind,  was  naturally  to  be  expended,  Colum¬ 
bus,  with  fuch  a  field  before  him,  unable  to  turn  on  either  hand  without 
finding  new  objects  of  his  euriofity  and  his  pride,  determined  rather  to 
turn  to  the  advantage  of  the  court  of  Spain  the  difcoveries  he  had  already 
made,  than  to  acquire  for  himfelf  the  unavailing  applaufe  of  vifiting  a 
number  of  unknown  countries,  from  which  he  reaped  no  other  benefit 
but  the  pleafure  of  feeing  them.  With  this  view  he  made  for  Hifpaniola 
where  he  eftablifhed  a  colony,  and  erected  forts  in  the  moft  advantageous 
grounds  forfecuring  the  dependence  of  the  natives.  Having  fpent  a  con¬ 
fiderable  time  in  this  employment,  and  laboured  for  effabli  firing  this' 
colony  with  as  much  zeal  and  afiiduitv  as  if  his  views  had  extended  no- 
farther,  he  next  proceeded  to  after  fa  in  the  importance  of  his  other  dift- 
coveries,  and  to  examine  what  advantages  were  moft  likely  to  be  deri  ved 
from  them.  He  had  already  touched  at  Cuba,  which,  from  fome  foeci- 
mens,  feemed  a  rich  difcovery  ;  but  whether  it  was  an  ifland,  or  a  part  of 
fome  great  continent,  he  was  altogether  uncertain.  To  afcertain  this* 
i  point 
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jpoilnt  was  the  prefent  objeft  of  his  attention.  In  coafting  along  thfc  fou- 
thern  fliore  of  Cuba,  Columbus  was  entangled  In  a  multitude  of  iflands, 
of  which  he  reckoned  160  in  one  day.  Thefe  iflands,  which  were  well 
inhabited,  and  abounding  in  all  the  neceflaries  of  life,  gavehim  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  reflecting  on  this  fertility  of  nature  where  the  world  expe&ed 
nothing  but  the  barren  ocean;  he  called  them  Jar  din  de  la  Re'.m 7,  or  the 
Queen’s  Garden,  in  gratitude  to  his  royal  benefaftrefs,  who  was  always 
uppermoft  in  his  memory.  In  the  fame  voyage  Jamaica  was  dilcoveredi 
But  to  fo  many  difficulties  was  Columbus  expofed,  on  an  unknown  fea, 
among  rocks,  {helves,  and  lands,  that  he  returned  to  Hifpaniola,  without 
learning  any  thing  more  certain  with  regard  to  Cuba,  the  main  object  of 
this  efiterprize. 

By  the  firftfuccefs  of  this  great  man,  the  public  diffidence  was  turned 
into  admiration;  but  by  a  continuance  of  the  fame  fuccefs,  their  admira¬ 
tion  degenerated  into  envy.  His  enemies  in  Spain  fet  every  fpringin  mo¬ 
tion  againft  him  ;  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  fpecious  grounds  of 
accufation  againft  fuch  as  are  employed  in  the  execution  of  an  extenfive 
and  complicated  plan.  An  officer  was  dispatched  from  Spain,  fitted  by  his 
character  to  act  the  part  of  a  fpy  and  informer,  and  whofe  prefence  plainly 
demonftrated  to  Columbus  the  neceffity  of  returning  to  Europe,  for  ob  ■ 
Viating  the  objections  or  calumny  of  his  enemies. 

It  was  not  without  great  difficulty  that  he  was  enabled  to  fet  out  on  a 
third  expedition,  ftili  more  famous  than  any  he  had  hitherto  undertaken. 
He  defigned  to  ftand  to  the  fouthward  of  the  Canaries  until  he  came  under 
the  equinoftial line,  and  then  to  proceed  directly  weftward,  that  he  might 
difcover  What  opening  that  might  afford  to  India,  or  what  new  iflands,  or 
What  continent  might  reward  his  labour.  In  this  navigation,  after  being 
long  buried  in  a  thick  fog,  and  fu  freeing  mimberlefs  inconveniences  from 
the  exceffive  heats  and  rains  between  the  tropics,  they  were  at  length  fa¬ 
voured  with  a  fmart  gale,  and  Went  before  it  feventeen  days  to  the  weftward. 
At  the  end  of  this  time,  a  feaman  faw  land,  which  was  an  iflajrd  on  the 
coaft  of  Guiana,  now  called  Trinidad.  Having  paffed  this  ifland,  and 
two  others  which  iie  in  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  Oronoco,  the  admiral 
was  furprifed  with  an  appearance  he  had  never  feen  before  :  this  was  the 
frightful  tumult  of  the  waves,  occasioned  by  a  conflift  between  the  tide 
of  the  fea  and  the  rapid  current  of  the  immenfe  river  Oronoco.  But 
failing  forward,  he  plainly  difcovered  that  they  Were  in  frefh  water;  and 

•  .judging  rightly  that  it  was  improbable  any  ifland  Should  fupply  fo  vaft  a 
river,  he  began  to  fufpetft  he  had  difcovered  the  continent :  but  when 

•  he  left  the  river,  and  found  that  the  land  continued  or.  the  weftward  for  a 
great  way,  he  was  convinced  of  it.  Satisfied  with  this  difcovery,  he  yielded 

1  to  the  uneafinefs  and  diftreflts  of  his  crew,  ana  bore  away  for  Hifpaniola. 

r  In  the  courfe  of  this  difcovery,  Columbus  landed  at  feverai  places,  where 
in  a  friendly  manner  he  traded  with  the  inhabitants,  and  found  gold  and 
pearl  in  tolerable  plenty. 

About  this  time  the  fpirit  of  difcovery  fpread  itfelf  widely,  and  manv 
adventures  all  over  Europe  wHhed  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  Columbus 
without  poflefling  his  abilities.  The  Portuguefe  difcovered  Brafil,  which 
makes  at  prefent  the  moft  valuable  part  of  their  poflelfions:  Cabot,  a 
amative  of  Briftol,  difcovered  the  north-eaft  coafts,  which  nowcompofe  the 
Brit i 111  empire  in  North  America :  and  Americus  Vefpufius,  a  merchant 
»{  Florence,  failed  to  the  fouthern  continent  of  America,  and,  being  a 
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man  of  addrefs,  had  the  honour  of  giving  his  name  to  half  the  globe. 
But  no  one  now  is  impofed  on  by  the  name:  all  the  world  knows  that 
Columbus  was  the  firii difcoverer.  The  being  deprived  of  the  honour  of 
giving  name  to  the  new  world,  was  one  of  the  fmalleft  mortifications  to 
which  ti  isgreatjnan  was  compelled  to  fubmit.  For  fuch  were  the  clamours 
of  his  enemies,  and  the  ingratitude  of  the  court  of  Spain,  that,  after  dif- 
covering  the  continent,  and  making  fettlements  in  the  iflands  of  America, 
he  was  treated  like  a  traitor,  and  carried  over  to  Europe  in  irons.  Fie 
enjoyed,  however,  the  glory  of  rendering  the  one  half  of  the  world  known 
to  the  other;  a  glory  fo  much  the  more  precious,  as  is  was  untainted  by 
cruelty  or  plunder,  which  disfigured  all  the  exploits  of  thofe  who  came 
after  him,  and  accompliffied  the -execution  of  his  plan.  He  fully  vindi¬ 
cated  himfelf  at  court,  was  reffored  to  favour,  and  undertook  another 
voyage,  in  which  he  buffered  great  fatigues.  He  returned  to  Spain,  and 
died  at  Valladolid,  in  1506,  in  the  59th  year  ol  his  age.  Thefucceeding 
governors  of  Cuba  and  Hifpaniola  endeavoured  to  purchafe  the  fame 
advantages  by  the  blood  ot  the  natives,  which  Columbus  had  obtained  by 
his  good  ftnfe  and  humanity.  Thefe  iflands  contained  mines  of  gold. — 
The  Indians  only  knew  where  they  were  fituated;  and  the  extreme  ava¬ 
rice  of  the  Spaniards,  too  furious  to  work  by  the  gentle  means  of  perfua- 
fion,  hurried  them  to  a£ts  of  the  moft  Blocking  violence  and  cruelty 
againff  thofe  unhappy  men,  who,  they  believed,  concealed  from  them  part 
of  their  treafure.  The  flaw  hter  once  begun,  they  fet  no  bounds  to  their 
fury;  in  a  few  years  they  depopulated  Hifpaniola,  which  contained 
three  millions  of  inhabitants;  apd  Cuba,  that  had  about  60c, coo.  Bar¬ 
tholomew  de  las  Cafas,  a  witnefs  of  thofe  barbarous  depopulations,  fays 
that  the  Spaniards  went  out  with  their  dogs  to  hunt  after  men.  The 
unhappy  favages,  almoft  naked  and  unarmed,  were  purfued  like  deer  into 
the  thick  of  the  forefts,  devoured  by  dogs,  killed  with  gwn  Biot,  or  fur- 
prifed  and  burnt  in  their  habitations. 

The  Spaniards  had  hitherto  only  vifited  the  continent :  from  what  they 
'faw  with  their  eyes,  or  learned  by  report,  they  conjfeftured  that  this  part 
of  the  new  world  would  afford  a  ftill  more  valuable  conquefl.  Fernando 
Cortez  is  difpatched  from  Cuba  with  60  ;  men,  18  horfes,  and  a  {'mall 
number  of  field  pieces.  With  this  inconfiderable  force,  he  propofes  to 
fubdue  themoff  powerful  Bate  on  the  Continent  of  America;  this  was  the 
empire  of  Mexico:  rich,  powerful,  and  inhabited  by  millions  of  Indians, 
palnonately  fond  of  war,  and  then  headed  by  Montezuma,  whofc  fame  in 
arms  Brack  terror  in  the  neighbouring  nations.  Never  kiftorv,  to  be 
true,  was  more  improbable  and  romantic  than  that  of  this  war.  The  em¬ 
pire  of  Mexico  had  fnbflfled  for  ages:  its  inhabitants,  it  is  faid,  were  not 
rude  and  barbarous;  everything  announced  a  polifhed  and  intelligent 
people.  They  knew,  like  the  Egyptians  of  old,  whofe  wifdom  is  Bill 
admired  in  this  particular,  that  the  year  conflfted  nearly  of  365  days. 
Their  fuperiority  in  military  affairs  was  the  object  of  admiration  and  ter¬ 
ror  over  all  the  continent ;  and  their  government,  founded  on  the  fure 
bafis  of  laws  combined  with  religion,  feemed  to  bid  defiance  to  time  itfelf. 
Mexico,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  fituated  in  the  middle  of  a  fpacious  lake, 
was  the  nobleff  monument  of  American  induflry  :  it  communicated  to  the 
continent  by  immenfe  caufeways,  which  were  carried  through  the  lake. 
The  city  were  admired  for  its  buildings,  all  of  Bone,  its  fquares,  and  mar¬ 
ket -places,  the  fl.ops  which  glittered  with  gold  and  filver,  and  the  fump- 
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tuous  palaces  of  Montezuma,  fome  eretfted  on  columns  ofjafper,  and  con¬ 
taining  whatever  was  mod:  rare,  curious,  or  uflful.  But  ali  the  grandeur 
of  this  empire  could  not  defend  it  againft  the  Spaniards.  Cortez,  in  his 
march,  met  with  feeble  oppofition  from  the  nations  along  the  coaft  of 
Mexico,  who  were  terrified  at  their  firft appearance:  the  warlike  animals, 
on  which  the  Spanifli  officers  were  mounted,  the  artificial  thunder  which 
ifTued  from  their  hands,  the  wooden  caftles  which  had  wafted  them  over 
the  ocean,  ftruck  a  panic  into  the  natives,  from  which  they  did  not  recover 
until  it  was  too  late.  Wherever  the  Spaniards  marched  they  fpa red  no  age 
or  fex,  nothing  facred  or  profane,  /it  laft,  the  inhabitants  of  Tlafcala, 
and  fome  other  dates  on  the  coafts,  defpairing  of  being  able  to  oppofe  them, 
entered  into  their  alliance,  and  join  armies  with  thofe  terrible,  and,  as  they 
believed,  invincible  conquerors.  Cortez,  thus  reinforced,  marched  on¬ 
ward  to  Mexico 5  and,  in  his  progrefs,  difeoversa  volcano  of  fulphur  and 
fait  petre,  whence  he  could  fupply  himfelf  with  powder.  Montezuma 
heard  of  his  progrefs  without  daring  to  oppofe  of  it.  This  fovereign  is  re¬ 
ported  by  the  boafeing  Spaniards,  to  have  commanded  thirty  vallals,  of 
whom  each  could  appear  at  the  head  of  ieo,ooi  combatants,  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows,  and  yet  he  dares  not  refill  a  handful  of  Spaniards  aided  by 
a  few  Americans,  whofe  allegiance  would  be  fhaken  by  the  firft  reverfe  of  1 
fortune.  Such  was  the  difference  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
worlds,  and  the  fame  of  the  Spanifli  victories,  which  always  marched  be¬ 
fore  them. 

By  fending  a  rich  prefent  of  gold,  which  only  whetted  the  Spanifli  ava¬ 
rice,  Montezuma  haftened  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  No  oppofition  is 
made  to  their  entry  into  his  capital.  A  palace  is  fet  apart  for  Cortez  and 
his  companions,  who  are  already  treated  as  the  mafters  ®f  the  new  world. 
He  had  good  reafon,  however,  to  diftruft  the  affecled  politenefs  of  this 
emperor,  under  whn  h  he  fufpedted  fome  plot  for  his  deftruftion  to  be  con¬ 
cealed  ;  but  he  had  no  pretence  for  violence  ;  Montezuma  loaded  him  with 
kindnefs,  and  with  goid  in  greater  quantities  than  he  demanded,  and  his 
palace  w  s  furrounded  wnh  artillery,  the  moft  frightful  of  all  engines  to 
the  Americans.  At  laft  a  circumftance  fell  out  which  afforded  Cortez  a 
pretext  for  beginning  hoftilities.  In  order  to  fecure  a  communication  by 
fea  to  receive  the  neceffary  reinforcements,  he  had  eredted  a  fort,  and 
left  a  fmall  garrifon  behind  him  at  Vera  Cruz,  which  hasfince  become  an 
emporium  commerce between  Europe  ancl  America.  Kcunderftood  that 

the  Americans  in  the  neighbourhood  had  attacked  this  garrifon  in  his 
abfence,  and  that  a. Spaniard  was  killed  in  the  action;  that  Montezuma 
himfelf  was  privy  to  this  violence,  and  had  iffued  oiders  that  the  head  of 
the  (lain  Spaniard  fljould  be  carried  through  his  provinces,  to  deftroy  a 
belief,  which  then  prevailed  among  them,  that  the  Europeans  were  im¬ 
mortal.  Upon  receiving  this  intelligence,  Cortez  went  in  perfon  to  the 
emperor,  attended  by  a  lew  of  his  moft  experienced  officers.  Monte¬ 
zuma  pleaded  innocence,  in  which  Cortez  feemed  extremely  ready  to 
believe  him,  though,  at  the  fame  time,  he  alledged  that  the  Spaniards  in 
general  would  never  beperfuaded  of  it,  unlefs  he  returned  along  with  them 
to  their  rofidence,  which  would  remove  ail  jealoufv  between  the  two  na¬ 
tions.  The  fuccefs  of  this  interview  (hewed  the  fuperiority  of  the  r  uro- 
pean  addrefs.  A  powerful  monarch,  in  the  middle  of  his  own  palace, 
and  furrounded  by  his  guards,  gave  hinfftlf  up  a  pi  ifoner,  to  be  ditpoffd 
of  accoiding  to  the  inclination  of  a  few  gentlemen  who  came  to  demand 
him.  Cortez  had  now  got  into  his  hands  an  engine  by  which  every  thing 
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might  be  accoropliihed.  The  Americans  had  thehigheft  refpefh  or  rather 
a  fuperftitious  veneration  for  their  emperor.  Cortez,  therefore,  by  keep¬ 
ing  him  in  his  power,  allowing  him  to  enjoy  every  mark  of  royalty  b'trt 
his  freedom,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
character,  being  able  to  flatter  all  his  taftes  and  paffions,  maintained  the 
eafy  fovereignty  of  Mexico,  by  governing  its  prince.  Did  the  Mexicans, 
grown  familar  with  the  Spaniards,  begin  to  abate  of  their  refpeft;  Mon¬ 
tezuma  was  the  firft  to  teach  them  more  politeneis.  Was  there  a  tumult 
excited  through  the  cruelty  or  avarice  of  the  Spaniards ;  Montezuma 
afeended  the  battlements  of  his  prilon,  and  harangued  his  Mexicans  into., 
order  and  fubmifiion.  This  farce  continued  a  long  while ;  but  on  one  of 
thefe  occasions,  when  Montezuma  was  fhamefully  difgracing  his  character 
by  j unifying  the  enemies  of  hiscountry,  a  ftone,  from  an  unknown  hand, 
ftruckhirn  on  the  temple,  which  in  a  few  days  occafioned  his  death.  The 
Mexicans,  now  delivered  from  this  emperor,  who  co-aper&ted  fo  ftrongly 
with  the  Spaniards,  eleft  a  new  prince,  the  famous  Guatimozin,  who  from 
the  beginning  difeovered  an  implacable  animofity  againft  the  Spanifli 
name.  Under  his  conduft  the  unhappy  Mexicans  ruAied  2gainft  thofe. 
very  men,  whom  a  little  before  they  had  offered  to  worfnip.  The  Spa¬ 
niards,  however,  by  the  dexterous  management  of  Cortez,  were  too  firmly 
cftablifhed  to  be  expelled  from  Mexico.  The  immenfe  tribute  which  the 
grandees  of  this  country  had  agreed  to  pay  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 
amounted  to  690,000  marks  of  pure  gold,  befides  an  amazing  quantity  of 
precious  ftones,  a  fifth  part  of  which,  diftributed  among  his  foldiers, 
Simulated  theiravarice  and  their  courage,  and  made  them  willing  to  perifli 
rather  than  part  with  fo  precious  a  booty.  The  Mexicans,  however,  made 
no  fmall  efforts  for  independence  ;  but  all  their  valour,  and  defpair  itfelf, 
gave  way  before  what  they  called  the  Spanifli  thunder.  Guatimozin  and 
the  emprefs  were  taken  prifoners.  This  was  the  prince  who,  when  he  lay 
ftretched  on  burning  coals,  by  order  of  one  of  the  receivers  of  the  king 
of  Spain’s  exchequer,  who  inflidled  the  torture  to  make  him  difeover  into 
what  part  of  the  lake  he  had  thrown  his  riches  ,  faid  to  his  high  prieft, 
condemned  to  the  fame  punifliment,  and  who  loudly  expreffed  his  fenfe  of 
the  pains  that  he  endured,  “  Do  you  take  me  to  lie  on  a  bed  of  rofes  ?  ” 
The  high  prieft  remained  filent,  and  died  in  an  aft  of  obedience  to  his 
fovereign.  Cortez,  by  getting  a  fecond  emperor  into  his  hands,  made  a 
complete  conqueft  of  Mexico;  with  which  the  Gaftille  D’Gr,  Darien,  and 
other  provinces,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards. 

While  Cortez  and  his  foldiers  were  employed  in  reducing  Mexico,  they, 
got  intelligence  of  another  great  empire,  fttuated  towards  the  equinoctial 
line  and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  which  was  faid  to  abound  in  gold  and 
filver,  and  precious  ftones,  and  to  be  governed  by  a  prince  more  magni¬ 
ficent  than  Montezuma.  This  was  the  empire  of  Peru,  which  extended 
in  length  near  30  degrees,  and  was  the  only  other  country  in  America, 
which  deferved  the  name  of  a  civilized  kingdom.  Whether  it  happened, 
that  the  Spanifh  government  had  not  received  certain  intelligence  con¬ 
cerning  Peru,  or  that,  beingengaged  in  a  multiplicity  of  other  concerns, 
they  did  not  chufe  to  adventure  on  new  enterprizes;  certain  it  is,  that 
this  extenfive  country,  more  important  than  Mexico  itfelf,  was  reduced 
bv  the  endeavours,  and  at  the  expence,  of-  three  private  perfons.  The 
names  of  thefe  were,  Francis  Pizarro,  Almagro,  and  Lucques,  a  prieft, 
but  a  rran  of  conffderable  iortune.  The  two  former  were  natives  of  Panama, 
mep  of  doubtful  birth  and  of  low  education.  Pizarro,  the  foul  of  the 
'  -  '  '  '  '  enterprize. 
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<er.terprize,  could  neither  read  nor  write.  They  failed  over  into  Spain, 
and  without  difficulty  obtained  a  grant  of  what  they  fhould  conquer. 
Pizarro  then  fet  an t  for  the  conqueft  of  Peru,  with  2sO  foot,  60  horfe, 
and  twelve  fmall  pieces  of  cannon,  drawn  by  flaves  from  the  conquered 
countries.  If  we  reflect  that  the  Peruvians  naturally  entertained  the  fame 
prejudices  with  the  Mexicans,  in  favour  of  the  Spanifh  nation,  and  were 
befide,  of  a  charafter  ftill  more  foft  and  unwarlike,  it  need  not  lurprife 
us,  after  what  has  been  Paid  of  the  conqueft  of  Mexico,  that  with  this 
inconfiderable  force,  Pizarro  fhouid  make  a  deep  impreffion  on  the  Peru* 
vian  empire  There  were  particular  circitmftances  hkewife  which  con- 
fpired  to  affift  him,  and  which,  as  they  difeover  fomewhat  of  thehiftory, 
religion,  and  ftate  of  the  human  mind  in  this  immenfe  continent,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  relate. 

Mango  Capac  was  the  founder  of  tire  Peruvian  empire.  He  was  one 
•of  thofe  uncommon  men,  who,  cairn  and  difpafiionate  themfelves,  can 
jobferve  the  paflions  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  turn  them  to  them  own 
profit  or  glory.  He  obferved  that  the  people  of  Peru  were  naturally  fu- 
perffitious,  and  had  a  particular  veneration  for  the  fun.  He  pretended 
therefore  to  be  defeended  from  that  luminary,  whofe  worfhip  he  was  lent 
to  eftablifh,  and  whofe  authority  he  was  entitled  to  bear,  iiy  this  iforv, 
romantic  as  it  appears,  he  ealily  deceived  a  credulous  people,  and  broisght 
a  large  extent  of  territory  under  his  jurifdidfion ;  a  larger  ffill  befubdued 
by  his  arms;  but  both  tire  force  and  the  c*  ceit  he  employed  for  themoft 
■laudable  purpofes.  He  united  raid  civilized  the  diftreiled  barbarous  peo¬ 
ple;  he  bent  them  to  laws  and  arms.;  he  foftened  them  by  the  suftitution 
pi  a  benevolent  religion;  in  fhort,  there  was  no  part  in,  America,  where 
agriculture  and  the  arts  were  fo  afliduoufly  cultivated,  and  where  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  of  fo  mild  and  ingenuous  manners.  A  race  of  princes  fkcceeaed 
Mango,  diftinguifiietl  by  the  title  ©f  Yncas,  and  revered  bv  the  people  as 
defeendants  of  their  great  God  the  Sun.  The  twelfth  of  thefe  was  now 
<on  the  throne,  and  named  Afabalrpa.  His  father,  Guaiana  Capac,  had 
conquered  the  province  of  Quito,  which  now  makes  a  part  of  Spanifh 
Peru.  To  fecure  himfelf  in  the  poifeilion,  he  had  married  the  daughter 
of  the  natural  prince  of  that  country,  and  of  this  marriage  was  fpiung  Ata¬ 
baiipa.  His  elder  brother,  named  Huefcar,  of  a  different  mother,  had 
claimed  the  fucceffion  to  the  whole  of  his  father’s  dominions,  net  excepting 
Quito,  which  devolved  on  the  younger  by  a  donbie  connection.  A  civil 
war  had  been  kindled  on  this  account,  which,  after  various  turns  of  for¬ 
tune,  and  greatly  weakening  the  kingdom,  ended  in  favour  or  Atabaiipa, 
who  detained  Huefcar,  as  a  prifoner,  in  the  tower  of  Cufco,  the  capital  of 
the  Peruvian  empire.  In  this  feeble  and  disjointed  ftate  was  the  kingdom 
of  Peru,  when  Pizarro  advanced  to  it.  The  ominous  predictions  of  reli¬ 
gion  too,  as  in  molt  other  cafes,  joined  their  force  to  human  calamities, 
prophecies  were  recorded,  dreams  were  recollected,  which  foretold  tne 
Abjection  of  the  empire,  by  unknown  pezffons,  whofe  description  exactly 
correfponded  to  the  appearance  ox  the  Spaniards.  Intheie  circumftances, 
Atabaiipa,  inflead  ofappofing  the  Spaniards,  fet  himfelf  to  procure  their 
favour.  Pizarro,  however,  whofe  temper  partook  of  the  meannefsof  his 
education,  had  no  conception  of  dealing  gently  with  thofe  he  called  Bar¬ 
barians,  but  who,  however,  though  lets  acquainted  with  the  cruel  art  of 
deftroying  theirfellow-creatqr.es,  were  more  civilized  than  himfel  f.  A  luie 
he  was  engaged  in  conference,  therefore,  with  Atabaiipa,  his  men,  as  they 
had  been  previoufly  iniinifted/furioufly  attacked  the  guards  of  that  prince, 
'  '  and 
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and  having  butchered  5000  of  them,  as  they  were  prefling  forward,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  their  particular  fafety,  to  defend  thefacred  perfon  of  their 
monarch,  leized  Atabalipa  himfelf,  whom  they  carried  off  to  the  Spanifh 
quarters.  Pizarro,  with  the  fovereign  in  his  hands,  might  already  be 
deemed  the  mafter  of  Peru;  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  as 
ftronglv  attached  to  their  emperor  as  were  the  Mexicans.  Atabalipa 
was  not  long  in  their  hands  before  he  began  to  treat  of  his  ranfom.  On 
this  occaffon  the  ancient  ornaments,  amafled  bv  along  line  of  magnificent 
kings,  the  hallowed  treafures  of  the  molt  magnificent  temples,  were 
brought  out  to  fave  him  who  was  the  fupport  of  the  kingdom,  and  of 
the  religion.  \\  hile  Pizarro  was  engaged  in  this  negociation,  by  which 
he  propofed,  without  releafing  the  emperor,  to  get  into  his  pofftffion  an 
immenfe  quantity  of  his  beloved  gold,  the  arrival  of  Almagro  caufed 
fome  embarraffment  in  his  affairs.  The  friendship,  or  rather  theexterm.l 
fhew  of  friendlhip,  between  thefe  men,  was  folely  founded  on  the  principle 
of  avance,  and  a  bold  enterprizing  fpirit,  to  which  nothing  appeared  too 
•dangerous,  that  might  gratify  their  ruling  paflion.  When  their  interefts, 
therefore,  happened  to  interfere,  it  was  not  to  be  thought  that  any  mea- 
fures  could  be  kept  between  them.  Pizzarro  expected  to  enjoy  the  rnoft 
conquerable  fhare  of  the  treafure,  arifing  from  the  emperor’s  ranfom,  be- 
caufe  he  had  the  chief  hand  in  acquiring  it.  Almagro  infilled  on  being 
upon  an  equal  footing;  and,  at  length,  left  the  common  caufe  might  fuf- 
fer  by  any  rupture  between  them,  this  uifpofition  was  agreed  to:  the  ran¬ 
fom  is  paid  in  without  delay,  a  fum  exceeding  their  conception,  but  not 
capable  to  gratify  their  avarice.  It  exceeded  1,500,00c.  fterkng,  and 
confidering  the  value  of  money  at  that  rime,  was  prodigious :  on  the  di¬ 
vidend,  after  deducing  a  fifth  for  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  {hares  of  the 
chief  commanders  and  officers,  each  private  foldier  had  above  rood. 
Englifh  money.  \\  ith  fuch  fortunes  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  mer¬ 
cenary  army  would  incline  to  be  fubjedted  to  the  rigours  of  military  dif- 
eipline.  They  infifted  on  being  dilfianded,  that  they  might  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  labour  in  quiet.  Pizarro  complied  with  this  demand,  fen- 
lible  that  avarice  would  fall  detain  a  number  of  his  army,  and  that  thofe 
who  1  eturned  with  fuch  magnificent  fortunes,  would  induce  new  adven¬ 
turers  to  purfue  the  fame  plan  lor  acquiring  gold.  Thefe  wife  refledtions 
weie  abundantly  verified;  it  was  impoflible  to  fend  out  better  recruiting 
officers  than  thofe  who  had  theirffelves  fo  much  profited  by  the  field; 

■  new  foldiers  conftantly  arrived,  and  the  American  armies  never  wanted 
reinforcements. 

This  immenfe  ranfom  was  only  a  farther  reafon  for  detaining  Atabalipa 
in  confinement,  until  they  difeovered  whether  he  had  anothei'Vreafure  to 
■gratify  their  avarice.  But  whether  they  believed  he  had  no  more  to  give, 
anu  were  unwilling  to  employ  their  troops  in  guarding  a  prince,  from 
whom  they  expedit'd  no  farther  advantage,  or  that  Pizarro  had  conceived 
an  avei fion  agamft  the  Ieiuvian  emperor,  on  account  of  fome  inftances 
of  craft  and  policy  which  he  obferved  in  his  character,  and  which  he 
conceived  might  prove  dangerous  to  his  affairs,  it  is  certain,  that  by  his 
command,  Atabalipa  was  put  to  death.  To  juftify  this  cruel  proceeding 
a  lham  charge  was  exhibited  againft  the  unhappy  prince,  in  which  he  was 
accufed  of  idolatry,  of  having  many  concubines,  and  other  circumftances 
of  equal  impertinence.  The  orffy  juft  ground  of  accufation  . againft  him 
was,  that  his  brother  Huefcar  had  been  put  to  death  by  his  command ; 
and  even  this  was  considerably  palliated,  becaufe  Huefcar  had  been  plot- 
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ting  his  deftrudtion,  that  he  might  eftablilh  himfelf  on  the  throne.  Upon 
the  death  of  the  Ync'a,  a  number  of  candidates  appeared  for  the  throne. 
The  principal  nobility  fet  up  the  full  brother  of  Huefcar  ;  Pizarro  fet  up 
a  fon  of  Atabalipa  ;  and  two  generals  of  the  Peruvians  endeavoured  to 
eflablifh  themfelves  by  the  affiftance  of  the  army.  Thofe  diftradtions 
which  in  another  empire  would  have  been  extremely  hurtful,  and  even 
here  at  another  time,  were  at  prefent  rather  advantageous  to  the  Peruvian 
•  affairs.  The  candidates  fought  againft  one  another;  their  battles  accuf- 
tomed  the  harmlefs  people  to  blood  ;  and  fuch  is  the  preference  of  a  fpirit 
of  any  kind  railed  in  a  nation  to  a  total  lethargy,  that  in  the  courfe  of 
thofe  quarrels  among  themfelves,  the  inhabitant's  of  Peru  affumed  fome 
courage  againft  the  Spaniards,  whom  they  regarded  as  the  ultimate  caufe 
of  all  their  calamities.  The  Ioffes  which  the  Spaniards  met  with  in  thefe 
quarrels,  though  inconfiderable  in  themfelves,  were  rendered  dangerous 
by  leffening  the  opinion  of  their  invincibility,  which  they  were  carifui  to 
preferve  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  world.  This  confideration 
engaged  Pizzaro  to  conclude  a  truce  ;  and  this  interval  he  employed  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  the  famous  city  Lima,  and  in  fettling"  the  Spa¬ 
niards  in  the  country.  But  as  foon  as  a  favourable  opportunity  offered, 
he  renewed  the  war  againft  the  Indians,  and,  after  many  difficulties,  made 
himfelf  mailer  of  Cufca,  the  capital  of  the  empire.  While  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  thefe  conquefts,  new  grants  and  fuppiies  arrived  from  Spain. 
Pizarro  obtained  200  leagues  along  the  fea  coaft,  to  the  ion th ward  of  what 
had  been  before  granted,  and  Almagro  200  leagues  to  the  Southward  of 
Pizarro’s  government.  This  divifion  occafioned  a  warm  difpute  between 
them,  each  reckoning  Cufco  within  his  own  diftridl.  But  the  dexterity 
of  Pizarro  brought  about  a  reconciliation.  He  perfuaded  his  rival,  that 
the  country  which  really  belonged  to  him,  lay  to ‘the  fouthward  of  Cufco, 
and  that  it  was  no  way  inferior  in  riches,  and" might  be  aseafily  conquered 
as  Peru.  He  offered  him  his  affiftance  in  the  expedition,  the  fuccefs  of 
which  he  did  not  even  call  in  queftion. 

Almagro,  that  he  might  have  the  honour  of  fubduing  a  kingdom  for 
himfelf,  liftened  to  his  advice;  and  joining  as  many  of  Pizarro’s  troops 
to  bis  own  as  he  judged  neceflary,  penetrated,  with  great  danger  and  dif¬ 
ficulty,  into  Chili  ;  lofing  many  of  his  men  as  he  paffed  ever  mountains 
of  an  immenfe  height,  amt  ahyavs  covered  with  fnow.  Pie  reduced  how¬ 
ever,  a  very  confiderable  part  of  this  country.  But  the  Peruvians  were 
now  become  too  much  acquainted  with  war,  not  to  take  advantage  of  the 
divifion  of  the  Spanilh  troops.  They  made  an  effort  for  regainmo-  their 
capital,  in  which,  Pizarro  being  indifpofed,  and  Almagro  removed  at"  a 
diftjnce,  they  were  well  n:gh  fuccefsful.  The  latter,  however,  no  fooner 
got  notice  of  the  fiege  ot  Cufco,  than,  relinquifliing  ail  views  of  diftant 
conquefts,  he  returned  to  fecure  the  grand  objects  of  their  former  labours 
He  railed  the  fiege  with  infinite  (laughter  of  the  affail ants ;  but  havinJ 
obtained  polfellion  of  the  city,  he  was  unwilling  to  give  it  up  to  PizamT 
who  now  approached  with  an  army,  and  knew  of  no  other  enemy  bijt 
the  Peruvians.  This  difpute  occafioned  a  long  and  tloodv  ftruoalc  be¬ 
tween  them,  in  which  the  turns  of  fortune  were  various,  and  the°refeiit- 
ment  fierce  on  both  fides,  becaufe  the  fate  of  the  vanquifhed  was  certain 
death.  This  was  the  lot  of  Almagro,  who,  in  an  advanced  age,  fell  a 
vidiim  to  the  fecurity  of  a  rival,  in  vvhofe  dangers  and  triumphs  ’he  had 
long  ftiared,  and  with  whom,  from  the  beginning  of  the  enterprize  he 
had  been  intimately  connedted.  During  the  courfe°of  this  civil  war,  manv 
lei  Vivians  feived  in  the  Spanifh  atmies,  and  learned,  from  the  pradiice  of 
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Chriffians,  to  butcher  one  another.  That  blinded  nation,  however,  at 
length  opened  their  eyes,  anc!  took  a  very  remarkable  refolution.  They 
faw  the  ferocity  of  the  Europeans,  their  unextinguifhable  refentment  and 
avarice,  and  they  conjectured  that  thefe  paffions  would  never  permit  their 
contefts  to  fubfide.  Let  us  retire,  faid  they,  from  among  them,  let  us 
fly  to  our  mountains ;  they  wjll'fpeedily  deftroy  one  another,  and  then 
we  may  return  in  peace  to  our  former  habitations.  This  refolution  was 
fnffamtlv  put  in  practice  ;  the  Peruvians  difperfed,  and  left  the  Spaniards 
in  their  capital.  Had  the  force  on  each  fide  been  exadtly  equal,  this  fink 
gular  policy  of  the  natives  of  Peru  might  have  been  attended  with  fuccefs. 
But  the  vidtery  of  Pjzarro  put  an  end  to  Almngro's  life,  and  to  the  hopes 
of  the  Peruvians,  who  have  never  fmee  ventured  to  make  head  againft  the 
Spaniards. 

Fizarro,  now  foie  nf  after  of  the  field,  and  of  the  richeft  empire  in  the 
world,  was  Hill  urged  on,  by  bis  ambition,  to  undertake  new  enterprises. 
The  fouthern  countries  of  America,  into  which  he  had  fome  time  before 
difpatched  Aljnagro,  offered  the  richeft  conqu eft,  Towards  this  quarter 
the  mountains  of  Potofq  cotnpofcd  of  entire  filver,  had  been  difcovered, 
fhe  fhell  pf  which  only  remains  at  prefent.  He  therefore  followed  the 
-track  of  Almagro  into  Chili,  and  reduced  another  part  of  that  country. 
Orellana,  one  of  his  commanders,  palled  the  Andes,  and  failed  down  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Amazons :  an  immenfe  navigation,  which  dif¬ 
covered  a  rich  and  delightful  country,  but  as  it  ismoftly  flat,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  abounding  in  minerals,  the  Spaniards,  then,  and  ever  fince,  neg-. 
ledted  it.  Pizarro  meeting  with  repeated '  fuccefs,'  and  having  no  fupe- 
rior  to  control,  nor  rival  to  keep  him  within  bounds,  now  gave  leofe  reins 
to  the  natural  ferocity  of  his  temper,  and  behaved  with  the  bafeft  tyranny 
and  cruelty  againft  all  who  had  not  concurred  in  his  defigns.  This  com 
duct  railed  a  confpiracv  againft  him,  to  which  he  fell  a  facrifice  in  hi; 
own  palace,  and  in  the  city  of  Lima,  which  he  himfelf  had  founded.  The 
partiians  of  old  Almagro,  now  declared  his  fon  of  the  fame  name  their  vice¬ 
roy.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  nation,  though  extremely  well  fatisneft 
with  the  fate  of  Pizarro,  did  not  concur  wim  this  declaration..  They 
waited  the  orders  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  then  king  of  Spain,  who  lent 
over  Yeca  di  Caftro  to  be  their  governor.  This  man,  by  his  integrity 
and  wifdom,  was  admirably  well  fitted  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  colony, 
and  to  place  every  thing  on  the  mold  advantageous  footing,  both  for  k 
and  for  the  mother  country.  By  his  prudent  management,  the  mines  of 
La  Plata  and  Potof,  which  were  formerly  a  matter  of  private  plunder,  be; 
came  an  objedt  of  public  utility  tp  the  court  of  Spain.  The  parties  were 
iilenced  or  ernfhed  ;  yonng  Almagro,  who  would  hearken  to  no  terms  of 
accommodation,  was  put  to  death ;  and  a  tranquillity  fince  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards  unknown,  was  reftored  to  Peru.  It  fee  ms,  however  ? 
that  De  Caftro  had  not  been  fufficiently  fkiii'ed  in  gaining  the  favour  of  the 
Spanifh  miniftry,  by  proper  bribes  or  promifes,  which  a  minifrry  would 
always  expeft  from  the  governor  of  fo  rich  a  country.  By  their  advice  a 
council  was  fent  over  to  control  De  Caftro,  and  the  colony  was  again  un; 
fettled.  The  parties,  bnt  juft  exfinguilhed,  began  to  blaze  anew;  and 
'Gonzalo,  the  brother  of  the  famous  Pizarro,  fet  himfelf  at  the  head  cf 
his  brother’s  partifans,  with  whom  many  new  malcontents  had  united.  It 
was  now  no  longer  a  difpute  between  governors  about  the  bounds  of  their 
jurifdidiion.  Gonzalo  Pizarro  only  paid  a  nominal  fubmifiion  to  the  king* 
He  ftrengthened  daily,  and  even  went  fo  far  as  to  behead  a  governor,  whq 
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was  lent  over  to  curb  him.  He  gained  the  confidence  of  the  admhial  of 
the  Spanifh  fleet  in  the  South  Seas,  by  whofe  means  he  propofed  to  hinder 
the  landing  of  any  troops  from  Spain,  and  he  had  a  view  of  uniting  the 
inhabitants  of  Mexico  in  his  revolt. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs,  when  the  court  of  Spain,  fenfible  of 
their  miftake  in  not  fending  into  America  men  whofe  character  and  virtue 
only,  and  not  importunity  and  cabal,  pleaded  in  their  behalf,  difpatched, 
with  unlimited  powers,  Peter  de  la  Cafga,  a  man  differing  only  from 
Caftro  by  being  of  a  more  mild  and  infinuating  behaviour,  but  with  the 
fame  love  of  juftice,  the  fame  greatnefs  of  foul,  and  the  fame  difintereffed 
fpirit.  All  thole  who  had  not  joined  in  Pizarro’s  revolt,  flocked  under 
his  flandard  ;  many  of  his  friends,  charmed  with  the  behaviour  of  Gafga, 
forfook  their  old  connexions :  the  admiral  was  gained  over  by  infinuation 
to  return  to  his  duty  ;  and  Pizarro  himfelf  was  offered  a  full  indemnity, 
provided  hefhould  return  to  the  allegiance  of  the  Spanifh  crown.  But  fo 
intoxicating  are  the  id.. as  of  royalty,  that  Pizarro  was  inclined  to  run  everv 
hazard  rather  than  fubmit  to  any  officer  of  Spain.  With  thofe  of  his 
partizans,  therefore,  who  flill  continued  to  adhere  to  his  intereft,  he  .de¬ 
termined  to  venture  a  battle,  in  which  he  was  conquered  and  taken  prifoner. 
His  execution  followed  foon  alter  ;  and  thus  the  brother  of  him,  who 
conquered  Peru  for  the  crown  of  Spain,  fell  a  facrifice  for  the  fecuritv  of 
the  Spanifh  dominion  over  that  country. 

:  The  conqueft  of  the  great  empires  of  Mexico  and  Pena,  is  the  only 
part  of  the  American  hiftory  which  deferves  to  be  treated  under  the  pre¬ 
sent  head.  What  relates  to  the  reduction  of  the  Other  parts  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  or  of  the  iflands,  if  it  contains  either  inftruXion  or  entertainment, 
flail  be  handled  under  thefe  particular ’countries.  We  now  proceed  to  treat 
[if  the  manners,  government,  religion,  and  whatever  compofes  the  cha- 
iraXer  of  the  natives  of  America;  and  as  thefe  are  extremely  fimilar  all 
river  this  part  of  the  globe,  we  lhall  fpeak  of  them  in  general,  in  order 
30  fave  continual  repetitions,  noticing  at  the  fame  time,  when  we  enter 
Upon  the  descriptions  of  the  particular  countries,  whatever  is  peculiar  or 
■emarkable  in  the  inhabitants  of  each. 


Of  the  original  Inhabitants  of  America. 

nP'  'HE-  difr0very  of.  America  has  not  cnly  opened  a  new  fourre  of 
$  __  wealth  to  the  billy  and  commercial  part  of  Europe,  but  an  exten- 
ive  field  of  fpeculation  to  the  philofopher,  who  would  trace  the  charaXer 
>f  man  under  various  degrees  of  refinement,  and  obferve  the  movements 
if  the  human  heart,  or  the  operations  of  the  human  underftandinv,  when 
intutored  by  feience,  or  untainted  with  corruption.  So  ftrikinoWeemed 
he  difparity  between  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  and  the  natives  of  Arne- 
ica,  that  fome  fpeculative  men  have  ventured  to  affirm,  that  it  is  impof- 
.ble  they  fhould  be  of  the  fame  fpecies,  or  derived  from  one  common 
ource.  This  conclufion,  however,  is  extremely  ill  founded.  The  cha- 
aXers  of  mankind  may  be  infinitely  varied  according  to  the  different  de- 
,rees  of  improvement  at  which  they  are  arrived,  the  manner  in  which 
hey  acquire  the  neceffaries  of  life,  the  force  of  cuftom  and  habit  and 
multiplicity  of  other  arcumftances  too  particular  to  be  mentioned’  and 
00  various  to  be  reduced  under  any  general  head.  But  the  great  outlines 
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of  humanity  are  to  be  difcovered  among  them  all,  notwithftanding 
the  various  '{hades  which  charafterife  nations,  and  diftinguifh  them  from 
each  other. 

When  the  this  ft  of  gold  carried  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  beyond  the 
Atlantic,  they  found  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  world  immerfed  in  what 
they  reckoned  barbarity,  but  whh  h,  however,  was  a  llate  of  honeft  inde- 
pendence,  and  noble  fimplicity.  Except  the  inhabitants  of  the  great 
empires  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  who,  comparatively  fpeaking,  were  refined 
nations,  the  natives  of  America  were  unacquainted  with  almoft  every  Eu¬ 
ropean  art ;  even  ’agriculture  itfeif,  the  moft  ufeful  of  them  all,  was 
hardly  known,  or  cultivated  very  fparingly.  The  only  method  on  which 
they  depended  for  acquiring,  the  neceffarks  of  life,  was  by  hunting  the 
wild  animals,  which  their  mountains  and  forefts  fupplied  in  great  abun¬ 
dance.  This  exercife,  which  among  them  is  a  moft  ferious  occupation, 
gives  a  ftrength  and  agility  to  their  limbs,  unknown  among  other  nations, 
The  fame  caufe,  perhaps,  renders  their  bodies,  in  general,  where  the  rays 
of  the  fun  are  not  too  violent,  uncommonly  ftrait  and  well  proportioned. 
Their  mufcles  are  firm  and  ftrong ;  their  bodies  and  heads  fiattifh,  vyhkh, 
is  the  effect  of  art  ;  their  features  are  regular,  but  their  countenances 
fierce,  their  hair  long,  black,  lank,  and  as  ftrong  as  that  of  a  horfe. 
The  colour  of  their  fkiti  is  a  reddifh  brown,  admired  among  them,  and 
heightened  by  the  conftant  ufe  of  bears  fat  and  paint.  The  character  of 
the  Indians  is  altogether  founded  upon  their  ciicumftar.ces  and  way  of 
life.  A  people  who  are  conftantly  employed  in  procuring  the  means  of 
a  precarious  fubfiftence,  who  live  by  hunting  the  wild  animals,  and  who 
are  generally  engaged  in  war  with  their  neighbours,  cannot  be  fuppofed 
to  enjoy  much  gaiety  of  temper,  or  high  flow  of  fpirits.  The  Indians' 
therefore  are,  in  general,  grave  even  to  fadnefs ;  they  have  nothing  cf  that 
giddy  vivacity  peculiar  to  fome  nations  in  Europe,  and  they  defpile  it. 
Their  behaviour  to  thofe  about  them  is  regular,  modeft,  and  refpedlful. 
Ignorant  of  the  arts  of  amufement,  of  which  that  of  faying  trifles  agree¬ 
ably,  is  one  of  the  moft  confiderable,  they  never  fpeak,  but  when  they  have 
fomething  -important  to  obferve ;  and  all  their  sdlions,  words,  and  even 
looks,  are  attended  with  fome  meaning.  This  is  extremely  natural  to 
men  who  are  almoft  continually  engaged  in  purfuits,  which  to  them  are 
of  the  higheft  importance.  Their  fubfiftence  depends  entirely  on  what 
they  procure, with  their  hands:  and  their. lives,  their  honour,  and  every 
thing  clear  to  them,  may  be  loft  by  the  fmalleft  inattention  to  the  defigris  oi 
thei  renemies.  As  they  nave  no  particular  objeeft  to  attach  them  to  one  place 
father  than  another,  they  fly  wherever  th  y  expedt  to  find  the  ne.ceffaries 
■ff  life  in  great  ft  abundance.  Cities,  which  are  the  effects  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  arts,  they  have  none.  The  different  tribes  or  nations  are  for 
the  fame  reafm  extremely  fmall,  when  compared  with  civilized  foci et its, 
in  which  induftiy,  arts,  agriculture,  arid  commerce,  have  united  a  vafl 
number  of  individuals,  whom  a  complicated  luxury  renders  ufeful  to  one 
another.  Thefc  lmall  tribes  live  at  an  immenfe  di fiance;  they  are  ft  pa- 
fated  by  a  defert  frontier,  and  hid  in  the  bofom  of  impenetrable  and  al¬ 
moft  boun.ilefs  forefts. 

There  is  eftablilhed  in  each  fociety  a  certain  fpecies  of  government, 
which  ov.r  the  whole  continent  of  America  prevails  with  very  little  va¬ 
riation  ;  becaufe  over  the  whole  of  this  continent  the  manners  and  way 
of  life  are  nearly  fimilar  and  uniform.  Without  arts,  licnes,  or  luxuiy, 
t'h=  o-'-sat  iriftru  meats  oi  fub  cation  in  polifhed  focietie;-,  anAmeiican  ha. 
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nd  method  by  which  he  can  render  himfelf  con frk raid e  amon^  ms  com¬ 
panions,  'out  by  a  fupniority  in  perfonal  qualities  of  body  or  mind. 
But  ?.s  nature  has  not  been  veiy  laidfh  in  her  perfonal  diftinttions,  wh  _re 
all  enjoy  the  fame  education,  all  are  pretty  much  equal,  and  will  deiire 
to  remain  fo.  Liberty  therefore  is  the  prevailing  paffion  of  the  Americans, 
and  their  government,  ’under  the  influence  of  this  lenliment,  is  better 
fecuredthan  by  the  wiftft  political  regulations.  1  hey  are  very  far,  how¬ 
ever,  from  defpifing  all  forts  of  authority  ;  they  are  attentive  to  the  voire 
of  wifdom,  which  experience  has  conferred  on  the  aged,  and  they  enlift 
under  the  banners  of  the  chief,  in  whofe  valour  and  military  aadrtfs  they 
have  learned  to  repofe  their  confidence.  In  every  fociety  therefor  there  is 
to  be  cor.fidered  the  power  of  the  chief  and  of  the  elders  ;  and  according 
as  the  government  inclines  more  to  the  one  or  to  the  other,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  monarchical,  or  as  a  fpecies  of  ariftocracyA  Among  thofe 
tribes  which  are  moft  engaged  in  war,  the  power  of  the  chief  is  naturally 
predominant,  becaufe  the  idea  of  having  a  military  leader,  was  the  firft 
Source  of  his  fuperioritv,  and  the  continual  exigencies  of  the  (late  requir¬ 
ing  fuch  a  leader,  will  continue  to  fupport,  and  even  to  enhance  it.  His 
power,  however,  is  rather  perluafive  than  coercive  :  he  is  reverenced  as  a 
father  rather  than  feared  as  a  monarch.  He  has  no  guards,  no  prifons, 
ho  officers  of  juftice,  and  one  act  of  ill-judged  violence  would  put  him 
from  the  throne.  The  elders,  in  the  other  form  of  government,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  an  ariftoci  acv,  have  no  more  power.  In  feme  tribes 
indeed  there  are  a  kind  of  hereditary  nobility,  whofe  influence  being  con- 
ftantly  augmented  by  time,  is  more  confiderable.  But  this  fource  of 
power,  which  depends  chiefly  on  the  imagination,  by  which  we  annex  to 
the  merit  of  our  contemporaries,  that  of  their  forefathers,  is  too  refined  to 
be  very  common  among  the  natives  of  America.  In  moft  countries  there¬ 
fore  age  alone  is  fufficient  for  acquiring  refpetft,  influence,  and  autho¬ 
rity.  It  is  age  which  teaches  experience,  and  experience  is  the  only  fource 
of  knowledge  among  a  barbarous  people.  Among  thofe  perft.ns  bufinefs 
is  conducted  with  the  utmoft  fimplicity,  and  which  mav  recall  to  thole  who 
ire  acquainted  with  antiquity,  a  picture  of  the  moft  early  ages.,  i  he 
heads  of  families  meet  together  in  a  houfe  or  cabin,  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pofe.  Here  the  bufinefs  is  difeuffed,  and  here  thofe  of  the  nation,  diftia- 
g u i fined  for  their  eloquence  or  wifdom,  have  an  opportunity  of  dif  laying 
:hofe  talents.  Their  orators,  like  thofe  of  Homer,  exprels  themielves  in 
i  bold  figurative  ftyle,  ftronger  than  refined  or  rather  foftened  nations 
pan  well  bear,  and  with  geftures  equally  violent,  but  often  extremely 
natural  and  expreffive.  When  the  bufinefs  is  over,  and  they  happen  to 
sc  well  provided  in  food,  they  appoint  a  feaft  upon  the  occafion,  of  which 
dmoft  the  whole  nation  partakes.  The  feaft  is  accompanied  by  a  long, 
in  which  the  real,  or  fabulous  exploits  of  their  forefathers  are  celebrated. 
They  have  dances  too,  though,  like  thofe  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
ihiefly  of  the  military  kind,  and  their  mufic  and  dancing  accompanies 
:very  feaft. 

It  often  happens,  that  thofe  different  tribes  or  nations,  fcattered  as  they 
ire  at  an  immenfe  diftance  from  one  another,  meet  in  their  excinfions 
f:er  prey.  If  there  fubfifts  no  animofity  between  them,  which  feldom  is 
:he  cafe,  they  behave  in  the  moft-  friendly  and  courteous  manner.  But  if 
they  happen  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  war,  or  if  there  has  been  no  previous  inter- 
:otirfe  between  them,  all  who  are  not  friends  being  deemed  enemies,  they 
fight  with  the  moll  favage  fury. 

War, 


frfte  America. 

War,  if  we  except  hunting,  is  the  only  employment  of  the  men  ;  as  (<*■ 
every  other  concern,  and  even  the  little  agriculture  they  enjoy,  it  is  left 
to  .the  women.  Their  moft  common  motive  for  entering  into  a  war  wheii 
jt  does  not  arife  from  an  accidental  rencounter  or  interference,  is  either  to 
revenge  themfelves'for  the  death  of  fome  loll  friend,  or  to  acquire  pri- 
foners,  who  mav  affift  them  in  their  hunting,  and  whom  they  adopt  into 
their  fociety.  Thefe  wars  are  either  undertaken  by  fome  private  adven¬ 
turers,  or  at  the  inftance  of  the  whole  community.  In 'the  latter  cafe,  all 
'the  young  men,  who  are  dilpofed  to  go  out  to  battle,  for  no  one  is  com¬ 
pelled  contrary  to  his  inclination,  give  a  bit  of  wood  to  the  chief,  as 
a  token  of  their  dehgn  to  accompany  him.  For  every  thing  among  thefe 
people  is  tranfadted  with  a  great  deal  of  ceremony  and  many  forms.  The 
chief,  who  is  to  condudl  them,  falls  feveral  days,  during  which  he  con- 
verfes  with  no  one,  and  is  particularly  careful  to  cbierVe  his  dreams; 
which  the  prefumption  natural  to  favages  generally  renders  as  favourable 
as  he  could  delire.  A  variety  of  other  fuperftitions  and  ceremonies  are 
cbfet%ed.  One  of  the  moll  hideous  is  letting  the  war-kettle  on  the  fire; 
us  an  emblem  that  they  are  going  out  to  devour  their  enemies,  which 
among  fome  nations  mull  formerly  have  been  the  cafe,  lince  they  Hill  con¬ 
tinue  to  exprtfs  it  in  clear  terms,  and  ufe  an  emblem  fignificant  of  the  an¬ 
cient  ufage.  Then  they  difpatch  a  porcelaine,  or  large  Ihell,  to  theif 
allies,  inviting  them  to  come  along,  and  drink  the  blood  of  their  enemies* 
For  with  the  Americans,  as  with  the  Greeks  of  old, 

“  A  generous  friendlhip  no  cold  medium  knows, 

“  But  with  one  love,  with  one  refentment,  glows.” 

They  think  that  thofe  in  their  alliance  muft  not  only  adopt  their  enmities 
but  have  their  refentment  wound  up  to  the  fame  pitch  with  themfeivesi 
And  indeed  no  people  carry  their  friendfnips,  or  their  refentments,  fodar 
as  they  do :  and  this  is  what  fnould  be  expected  from  their  peculiar  cir- 
cumllances :  that  principle  in  human  nature,  which  is  the  fpring  of  the 
focial  affections,  ails  with  fo  much  the  greater  force,  the  more  it  is 
reftrained.  The  Americans,  who  live  in  fmall  focieties,  who  fee  few 
objects  and  few  perlons,  become  wonderfully  attached  to  thefe  objects 
and  |:trfons,  and  cannot  be  deprived  of  them  without  feeling  themfelves 
miferable.  Their  ideas  are  too  confined,  their  brealls  are  trio  narrow  to 
entertain  the  fentiments  of  general  benevolence,  or  even  rif  ordinary  hu¬ 
manity.  But  this  very  eircumftance,  while  it  makes  them  cruel  and  favage 
to  an  incredible  degree,  towards  thofe  with  whom  they  are  at  war,  adds  a 
new  force  to  their  particular  friendlhips,  and  to  the  common  tie  which 
unites  the  members  of  the  fame  tribe,  or  of  thofe  different  tribes  which 
are  in  alliance  with  one  another.  Without  attending  to  this  reflection, 
fome  facts  we  are  going  to  relate  would  excite  our  wonder  without  in¬ 
forming  our  reafon,  and  we  fiiould  be  bewildered  in  a  number  of  pare 
ticulars  feemingly  oppofite  to  one  another,  without  being  fenfible  of  the 
general  caufe  from  which  they  proceed. 

Having  finifhed  all  the  ceremonies  previous  to  the  war,  they  iffue  forth 
with  their  faces  blackened  with  charcoal,  intermixed  with  ftreaks  of  ver- 
niillion,  which  give  them  a  moft  horrid  appearance.  Then  they  exchange 
their  cloaths  with  their  friends,  and  difpofe  of  all  their  finery  to  the  wo¬ 
men,  who  accompany  them  a  confiderabie  diftance  to  receive  thofe  lafj 
tokens  of  eternal  friendlhip. 

The  great  qualities  in  an  Indian  war  are  vigilance  and  attention,  to  give 
and  to  avoid  a  furprize ;  and  indeed  in  thefe  they  are  fuperior  to  all  na¬ 
tions  in  the  world.  Accuftomed  to  continual  wandering  in  the  forefts, 
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aving  their  preceptions  lharpened  by  keen  neceffitv,  and  living  in  every 
;fpe&  according  to  nature,  their  external  fenfes  have  a  degree  of  acute- 
efs  which  at  firft  view  appears  incredible.  They  can  trace  out  their  ene- 
nes,  at  an  immenfe  diftance,  by  the  fmoke  of  their  fires,  which  they 
■nell,  and  by  the  tracts  of  their  feet  on  the  ground,  imperceptible  to  an 
European  eye,  but  which  they  can  count  and  diftinguifh  with  the  utmoft 
icilitv.  They  even  diftinguifh  the  different  nations  with  whom  they  are 
cquainted,  and  can  determine  the  precife  time  when  they  pafled,  where 
n  European  could  not,  with  all  his  glafies,  diftinguifh  footfteps  at  alL 
['hefe  circumftances,  however,  are  of  fmall  importance,  becaufe  their  ene- 
nies  are  no  iels  acquainted  with  them.  When  they  go  out,  therefore,  they 
ake  care  to  avoid  making  nfe  of  any  thing  by  which  they  might  run  the 
langer  of  a  diicovery.  They  light  no  fire  to  warm  themfejves,  or  to  pre¬ 
pare  their  vidbials  ;  they  lieclofe  tothe  ground  all  day,  and  travel  only  in 
he  night;  and  marching  along  in  files,  he  that  clofes  the  rear  diligentlv 
overs  with  leaves  the  tradfs  of  his  own  feet,  and  of  theirs  who  preceded 
rim.  When  they  halt  to  refrefn  themfejves,  fcouts  are  fent  out  to  recon- 
toitre  the  country,  and  beat  up  every  place  where  they  fufpeci  an  enemy 
nay  lie  concealed.  In  this  manner  they  enter  unawares  the  villages  of 
heir  foes;  and  while  the  flower  of  the  nation  are  engaged  in  hunting,  mat- 
acre  all  the  children,  women,  and  helplefs  old  men,  or  make  prifenersof 
is  many  as  they  can  manage,  or  have  ftrength  enough  to  be  ufeful  to  their 
ration.  But  when  the  enemy  is  appriled  of  their  defign,  and  coming  on 
n  arms  againft  them,  they  throw  themfelves  flat  on  the  ground  among  the 
vithereri  herbs  and  leaves,  which  their  faces  are  painted  to  referable.  Then 
hey  allow  apart  to  pafs  u  nmole  fled,  when  all  at  once,  with  a  tremendous 
hout,  riling  up  from  their  ambirfh,  they  pour  a  florin  of  mufl.et-bulletson 
heir  foes.  The  party  attacked  returns  the  fame  ciy.  Every  one  flickers 
limfelf  with  a  tree,  and  returns  the  fire  of  the  adverfe  party,  as  fooa  as 
hev  raife  themfelves  from  the  ground  to  give  a  fecond  fire.  Thus  does 
he  battle  continue  until  the  one  party  is  fo  much  weakened  as  to  be  inca¬ 
pable  of  farther  refiftance.  But  if  the  force  on  each  fide  continues  nearly 
•qual,  the  fierce  fpirit  of  the  favages,  inflamed  hv  the  lofs  of  their  friends 
:an  no  longer  be  reftrained.  They  abandon  their  difiant  war,  they  rufh 
ipon  one  another  with  clubs  and  hatchets  in  their,  hands,  magnifying  their 
awn  courage,  and  infulting  their  enemies  with  the  bitterefl  repi  caches.  A 
:ruel  combat  enfues,  death  appears  in  a  thoufand  hideous  forms,  which 
Would  congeal  the  blood,  of  civilized  nations  to  behold,  but  which  roufe 
fhe  fuiy  of  favages.  They  trample,  they  infult  over  the  dead  bodies, 
fearing  the  fcalp  from  the  head,  wallowing  in  their  blood  like  wild  beafls, 
and  fometimes  devouring  their  flefii.  The  flame  rages  on  till  it  meets 
with  no  refiftance ;  then  the  prifoners  are  fecured,  thofe  unhappv  men, 
svhofefate  is  a  thoufand  times  more  dreadful  than  thofe  who  have  died  in 
the  field.  The  conquerors  fet  up  a  hideous  howling  to  lament  their  friends 
fhev  have  loft.  They  approach  in  a  melancholv  and  fevere  gloom  to 
their  own  village :  a  mefienger  is  fent  to  announce  their  arrival,  and 
the  women,  with  frightful  fhrieks,  come  out  to  mourn  their  de^d  brothers, 
ot  their  hulbands.  When  they  are  arrived,  the  chief  relates  in  a  low  voice 
to  the  elders,  a  cireumftantial  account  of  every  Darticular  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion.  The  orator  proclaims  aloud  this  account  to  the  people,  and  as  he 
mentions  the  names  of  thofe  who  have  fallen,  the  fhrieks  of  the  women 
are  redoubled.  The  men  too  join  in  thefe  cries,  according  as  each  is  moft 
connected  with  the  deceafed  by  blood  or  friendfiiip.  The  laft  ceremonv 
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is  the  proclamation  of  the  \»i£lory  ;  each  individual  then  forgets  his  pi 
vate  misfortunes,  and  joins  in  the  triumph  of  his  nation  ;  all  tears  a 
wiped  from  their  eves,  and  by  an  unaccountable  tranfition,  they  pafs  in 
moment  from  the  bitternefs  of  forrovv  to  an  extravagance  of  joy.  But  ti 
treatment  of  the  prifoners,  whofe  fate  all  this  time  remains  undecided, 
what  chiefly  charafterifes  the  favages. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  ftrength  of  their  affeflions  or  refer 
ments.  United  as  they  are  infmall  focieties,  connected  within  themfelv 
-  by  the  firmeft  ties,  their  friendly  affeilions,  which  glow  with  the  moft  ii 
tenfe  warmth  within  tire  walls  of  their  own  village,  feldom  extend  beyoi 
them.  They  feel  nothing  for  the  enemies  of  their  nation  ;  and  their  1 
fentment  is  eafily  extended  from  the  individual  who  has  injured  them 
all  others  of  the  fame  tribe.  The  prifoners,  who  have  themfelves  tl 
fame  feelings,  know  the  intentions  of  their  conqueiois,  and  are  piepart 
for  them.  ^The  perfon  who  has  taken  the  captive  attends  him  to  the  co 
tage,  where,  according  to  the  diflribution  made  by  the  elders,  he  is  to  1 
delivered  to  fupply  the  lofs  of  a  citizen.  If  thole  who  receive  him  hai 
their  family  weakened  by  war,  or  other  accidents,  they  adopt  the  capiii 
into  the  family,  of  which  he  becomes  a  member.  But.  if  they  have  r 
occafion  for  him,  or  their  refentment  for  the  lofs  of  then  fiiends  be  tc 
hic-h  to  endure  the  fight  of  any  connected  with  thofe  who  were  concerne 
in  it,  they  fentence  him  to  death.  All  thofe  who  have  met  with  the  fan 
flevere  fentence  being  collected,  the  whole  nation  is  afiembled  at  the  ex 
cution,  as  for  fome  great  folemnity.  A  fcaffold  is  eredled,  and  thepnfoi 
ers  are  tied  to  the  flake,  where  they  commence  their  death  fong,  and  pn 
.pare  for  the  enfuing  fcene  of  cruelty  with  the  moft  undaunted  courag 
Their  enemies,  on  the  other  fide,  are  determined  to  put  it  to  the  proi 
by  the  moft  refined  and  exquifite  tortures.  1  hey.  begin  at  theextremil 
of  his  body,  and  gradually  approach  the  more  vital  paits.  One  pluc 
out  his  nails  by  the  roots,  one  by  one :  another  takes  a  finger  into  h 
month  and  tears  otf  the  flefh  with  his  teeth  ;  a  thiid  thi  lifts  the  fingei 
manoled  as  it  is,  into  the  bowl  of  a  pipe  made  red-hot,  which  he  invoke 
like  tobacco ;  then  they  pound  his  toes  and  fingers  to  pieces  between  tw 
ftones ;  they  pull  off  the  flefh  from  the  teeth,  and  cut  circles  about  h 
mints,  and  oaihes  in  the  flefliy  parts  or  his  limbs,  which  theyreai  iiu 
mediately  with  red-hot  irons,  cutting,  burning,  and  pinching  them  al 
ternately  ;  they  pull  off  his  flefh,  thus  mangled  and  roafted,  bit  by  bit 
devouring  it  with  greedinefs,  and  fmearing  their  faces  with  the  bleed  i 
a:i  enthufiafm  of  horror  and  fury.  When  they  have  thus  torn. ott  th 
flefh  they  tvvift  the  bare  nerves  and  tendons  about  an  iion,  teanng  an.i 
financing  them,  whilft  others  are  employed  in  pulling  and  extending  thei 
limb's  in  every  way  that  can  increafe  the  torment.  Ibis  continues  oftei 
five  or  fix  hours;  and  fometimes,  fuch  is  the  ftrength  of  the  favages 
clays  together.  Then  they  frequently  unbind  him,  to  give  a  breath 
ina  to  their  furv,  to  think  what  new  torments  they  fhall  inflict,  anc 
to  refrefh  the  ftrength  of  the  fufferer,  who,  wearied  out  with  fuch  ; 
variety  of  unheard  of  torments,  often  falls  into  fo  profound  a  Ileep,  fna 
they  are  obliged  to  apply  the  fire  to  awake  him,  and  renew  his  imter 
ings.  He  is 'again  fattened  to  the  flake,  and  again  they  renew  then 
cruelty;  tbev  ftick  him  all  over  with  fmall  matches  ot  wood,  that  eafil) 
take  fire,  but  burns  flowly  ;  they  continually  run  fliarp  reeds  int  >  ever) 
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part  of  his  body;  thev  drag  out  his  teeth  With  pincers,  and  thiu.t  oul 

his  eyes;  and  laftly,  after  having  burned  lus  flefh  from  t.ie  bones  rt 
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low  fires ;  after  having  fo  mangled  the  body  that  it  is  all  but  one  wound  ; 
it'ter  haying  mudlated  his  face  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  carry  nothing  hu¬ 
man  in  it ;  after  having  peeled  the  ikin  from  the  head,  and  poured  a  heap 
of  red-hot  coals  or  boiling  water  on  the  naked  lkull,  they  once  more  un¬ 
wind  the  wretch,  who,  blind  and  daggering  with  pain  and  vreaknef-,  af- 
raulted  and  pelted  upon  every  fide  with  clubs  and  hones,  now  up,  now 
down,  falling  into  their  fires  at  every  flep,  runs  hither  and  thither, 
until  one  of  the  chiefs,  whether  out  of  compaflion,  or  weary  of  cruelty, 
puts  an  end  to  his  life  with  a  club  or  a  dagger.  The  body  is  then  put  into 
he  kettle,  and  this  barbarous  employment  is  fucceeded  by  a  feaft  as  bar- 
>arous. 

The  women,  forgetting  the  human  as  well  as  the  female  nature,  and 
transformed  into  fomething  worfe  than  futies,  even  outdo  the  men  in  this 
cene  of  horror ;  while  the  principal  perfons  of  the  country  fit  round  the 
lake,  ftnoking  and  looking  on  without  the  lead  emotion.  What  is  raoft 
■xtraordinary,  the  fufferpr  himfelf,  in  the  little  intervals  of  his  torments, 
mokes  too,  appears  unconcerned,  and  conyerfes  with  his  torturers  about 
ndifferent  matters.  Indeed,  during  the  whole  time  of  his  execution, 
here  feems  a  contcft  which  fhall  exceed,  they  in  inflidliog  the  moll  horrid 
lains,  or  he  in  enduring  them  with  a  firmneis  and  confiancy  almoft  above 
tuman :  not  a  groan,  not  a  figh,  not  a  diflortion  of  countenance  efcapes 
dm ;  he  poffefles  his  mind  entirely  in  the  midft  of  his  torments :  he  re- 
ounts  his  own  exploits  ;  he  informs  them  what  cruelties  he  has  inflidted 
ipon  their  countrymen,  and  threatens  them  with  the  revenge  that  will  at- 
end  his  death  ;  find,  though  his  reproaches  exafperate  them  to  a  perfedl 
nadnefs  of  rage  and  fury,  he  continues  his  infults  even  of  their  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  art  of  tormenting,  pointing  out  more  exquilite  methods, 
nd  more  ienfible  paits  of  the  body  to  he  afflidted.  The  women  have 
his  part  of  courage  as  well  as  the  men ;  and  it  is  as  rare  for  any 
ndian  to  behave  otherwife,  as  it  would  be  for  any  European  to  fuffer  as 
n  Indian.  .  Such  is  the  wonderful  power  of  an  early  inllitution,  and  a 
erocious  third:  of  glory.  1  am  brave  and  intrepid,  exclaims  the  favage  in 
he  face  of  his  tormentors,  I  do  not  fear  death ,  nor  any  kind  of  tortures  ; 
hofe  • who  fear  them  are  cowards ;  they  are  lef  than  women  ;  life  is  nothing 
■>  thofe  that  have  courage  :  ?nay  tny  enemies  be  confounded  yjoitb  defpair  and 
age  !  Oh  '.  that  I  could  devour  them,  and  drink  their  blood  to  the  laft  drop. 

,1  hefe  circumftances  of  cruelty,  which  fo  exceedingly  degrade  human 
ature,  ought  not,  however  to  be  omitted,  becaufe  they  ferve  to  fhew 
11  the  ftrongeft  light,  to  what  an  inconceivable  degree  of  barbarity,  go 
'hat  a  pitch  the  paffions  of  men  may  he  carried,  when  untamed  by  the 
efinements  of  poliflitd  fociety,  when  let  loofe  fionj  the  government  of 
^eafon,  and  uninfluenced  by  the  d’diates  of  Chriftianity ;  a  religion  that 
eaches  compaffion  to  our  enemies, 'which  is  neither  knpwn  nor  pradtifed 
a  other  inftiuitions ;  and  it  will  make  us  more  fenfible  than  fome  appear 
"o  be,  of  the  value  of  commerce,  the  arts  of  a  civiliied  life,  and  the  light 
£  literature  j  which,  if  they  have  abated  the  force  of  lome  of  the  na« 
ural  virtues,  by  the  luxury  which  attends  them,  have  taken  out  likewife 
he  fling  of  our  natural  vices,  and  foftened  the  ferocity  of  the  human 
ace. 

Nothing  in  the  hiflory  of  mankind  forms  a  flronger  contraft  than  this 
ruefty  of  the  favages  towards  thofe  with  whom  they  are  at  war,  and  the 
varmth  of  their  aftedtipn  towards  their  friends,  who  confift  of  all  thofe 
vho  live  in  the  fame  village,  or  are  in  alliance  with  it ;  among  thefe  all 
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things  are  common  :  and  this,  though  it  may  in  part  arile  from  their  not 
puffing  very  diftinft  notions  of  feparate  property,  is  chiefly  to  be  attn- 
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bated  to  theftrenoth  of  their  attachment ;  becaufe  in  every  thing  el fe, 
with  their  lives  as  well  as  their  fortunes,  they  are  ready  to  ferve  their 
friends.  Their  houfes,  their  provifion,  even  their  young  women,  are  not. 
enough  to  oblige  a  gueft.  Has  any  one  of  thefe  fucceeded  .11  in  his  hunting^, 
has  h  s  harvelt  failed  ?  or  is  his  houfe  burned  ?  He  feels  no  other  effeft  or 
his  misfortune  than  that  it  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  experience  the 
benevolence  and  regard  of  his  fellow-citizens  ;  but  to  the  enemies  of  his 
country,  or  to  thofe  who  have  privately  offended,  the  American  is  impla¬ 
cable.  He  conceals  his  fentimems,  he  appears  reconciled,  until  by 
fome  treachery  or  furprize  he  has  an  opportunity  of  executing  an  hornble 
revenge.  No  length  of  time  is  fufficient  to  allay  his  refentment ;  no 
di (lance  of  place  great  enough  to  protea  the  objedt  ;  he  crofles  the  fteepeft 
mountains,  he  pierces  the  mod  impradticable  forefts,  and  traverfes  the 
„,oft  hideous  bogs  and  deferts  for  feveral  hundreds  of  miles  ;  beaung  the 
inclemency  of  the  feafons,  the  fatigue  of  the  expedition,  the  extremes  of 
huno-er  and  third,  with  patience  and  chcerfulnefs,  in  hopes  of  furprrfiite 
his  enemy,  on  whom  he  exercifes  the  moft  fhocking  barbarities,  even  to  the 
eaiincr  of  h's  flefli.  To  fuch  extremes  do  the  Indians  pufh  their  tnendflup 
or  their  enmity  ;  and  fuch  indeed,  in  general,  is  the  charaaer  of  all  flrong 

and  uncultivated  minds.  , ,  ,  r  ■  *  .  ’A 

But  what  eve  have  faid  refyedting  the  Indians  would  be  a  faint  pifture, 

did  we  omit  obferving  the  force  of  their  frtendfhip,  which  principally  ap¬ 
pears  by  their  treatment  of  the  dead.  When  any  one  of  the  foc.ety  is  cui 
off,  he  is  lamented  by  the  whole  :  on  this  occafion  a  thoufand  ceremonte, 
are  p^adifed,  denoting  the  moft  lively  forrow.  Of  thefe,  the  moft  re- 
markable,  as  it  difeovers  both  the  height  and [continuance  of  t  eir  gri  . 
is  what  they  call  the  feaft  of  the  dead  or  the  feaft  of  louls.  The  day  o 
this  ceremony  is  appointed  by  public  order;  and  nothing  is  om.tted,  tha 
it  mav  be  celebrated  with  the  utmoft  pomp  and  magnificence.  The  neigh 
bouring  tribes  are  invited  to  be  prefent,  and  to  join  in  the  lo.emnity.  A 
this  time  all  who  have  died  fince  the  laft  folemn  occafion  (which  is  re 
nc wed  every  ten  years  among  feme  tribes,  and  every  eight  among  others 
are  taken  out  of  their  graves  :  thofe  who  have  been  interred  at  the  greatei 
'diliance  from  the  village  are  diligently  fought  for,  and  brought  to  this  giea 

rendezvous  of  carcafles#  ,  i  jt  *.  ♦. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the  horror  of  this  general  difinterment. 

cannot  defc.ibe  it  in  a  more  lively  manner  than  it  is  done  bv  Lafitau,  t< 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  moft  authentic  account  of  thofe  nation.. 

Without  queftion,  fays  he,  the  opening  of  theie  tombs  diiplays  one  o 
the  moft  ft. iking  feenes  that  can  be  conceived  ;  this  humbling  portrait  o 
human  miiery,  in  fo  many  images  of  death,  wherein  (he  fee  ms  to  take: 
pleafure  to  paint  herl'elf  in  a  thoufand  various  Jhapes  of  horror,  in  h 
feveral  oarcafes,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  corruption  has  prer-tt* 
over  them,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  has  attacked  them.  Some  appear  dr 
fn.j  withered  ;  others  have  a  fort  of  parchment  upon  their  bones ;  fome  loo, 
a  If  thev  were  baked  and  fmoked,  without  any  appearance  of  rottemief. 
fome  are  juft  turning  towards  the  point  of  putrefaction  ;  while  others  are  a 
(warming  with  worms,  and  drowned  m  corruption.  I  know  not  wine 
ought  to  ftrike  us  moft,  the  horror  of  lo  fliockirsg  a  fight,  or  the  tend 
piety  and  affedtion  of  thefe  poor  people  towards  their  departed  .riends  ;  h 
nothing  deferves  our  admiration  more  than  that  eager  diligence  and  at  ten 
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t»(jn  with  which  they  difcharge  this  melancholy-duty  of  their  tendernefs  j 
gathering  up  carefully  even  the  fmallell  bones ;  handling  the  carcafles, 
difgufiful  as  they  are  with  every  thing  loathfome,  cleanfing  them  from  the 
worms,  and  carrying  them  upon  their  fliouldtrs,  through  tirefome  jour-* 
neys  of  fcveral  days,  without  being  difcouraged  from  the  offenfivenefs  of 
the  fmell,  and  without  fuffering  any  other  emotions  to  arife  than  thole  of 
regret,  for  having  loll  perfons  who  were  fodear  to  them  in  their  lives,  and 
fo  lamented  in  their  death. 

They  bring  them  into  their  cottages,  where  they  prepare  a  feaft  in 
honour  of  the  dead  ;  during  which  their  great  adlions  are  celebrated,  and 
all  the  tender  intercourfes,  which  took  place  between  them  and  their  friend# 
are  pioufly  called  to  mind.  The  Itrangers,  who  have  come  fometime# 
many  hundred  miles  to  be  prefent  on  the  occafion,  join  in  the  tender  con* 
dolence  ;  and  the  women,  by  frightful  fhricks,  demonftrate  that  they  are 
pierced  with  the  fliarpelt  furrow.  Then  the  dead  bodies  are  carried  from 
the  cabins  for  the  general  reinterment.  A  great  pit  is  dug  in  the  ground* 
>and  thither,  at  a  certain  time,  each  perfon,  attended  by  his  family  and 
'friends,  marches  in  folemn  filence,  bearing  the  dead  body  of  a  fon,  a 
father,  or  a  brother.  When  they  are  all  convened,  the  dead  bodies,  or 
'the  duft  of  thofe  which  are  quite  corrupted,  are  depofited  in  the  pit} 
'then  the  torrent  of  grief  breaks  out  a-new.  Whatever  they  poflefs  moll 
valuable  is  interred  with  the  dead.  The  ftrangers  are  not  wanting  in  their 
'generofny,  and  confer  thofe  prefents  which  they  have  brought  along  with 
:them  for  the  purpofe.  Then  all  prefent  go  downj  into  the  pit,  and  every 
One  takes  a  little  of  the  earth,  which  they  afterwards  prei'erve  with  the 
>moft  religious  care.  The  bodies,  ranged  in  order,  are  covered  with, 
^entire  new  furs,  and  over  thefe  with  bark,  on  which  they  throw  ftones. 
Wood,  and  earth.  Then  taking  their  laft  farewell,  they  return  each  to  hi# 
Own  cabin. 

:  ■  We  have  mentioned,  that  in  this  ceremony  the  favages  offer,  as  prefents 
\o  the  dead,  whatever  they  value  mod  highly.  This  cuftom,  which  is 
funiverfal  among  them,  arifes  from  a  rude  notion  of  the  immortality  of  the 
foul.  They  believe  this  do&rine  moft  firmly,  and  it  is  the  principal  tenet 
of  their  religion.  When  the  foul  is  feparated  from  the  body  of  their 
friends,  they  conceive  that  it  ftill  continues  to  hover  around  it,  and  to 
^require  and  take  delight  in  the  fame  things  with  which  it  formerly  was 
pleafed.  Afier  a  certain  time,  however,  it  forfakes  this  dreary  manfion, 
and  departs  far  weftward  into  the  land  of  fpirits.  They  have  even  gone 
To  far,  as  to  make  a  diftin&ion  between  the  inhabitant-  of  the  other  world  ; 
fome,  they  imagine,  particularly  thofe  who  in  their-life  time  have  been 
fortunate  in  war,  poflefs  a  high  degree  of  happinefs,  have  a'  place  for 
hunting  and  fifiiing,  which  never  fails*  and  enjoy  all  fenfual  delights, 
without  labouring  hard  in  order  to  procure  them.  The  fouls  of  thofe,  on 
the  contrary,  who  happened  to  be  conquered  or  flain  in  war,  are  extremely 
'miferable  after  death. 

Their  tafte  for  war,  which  forms  the  chief  ingredient  in  thgi'r  charafter, 
gives  a  ftrong  bias  to  their  religion.  Areflcoui,  or  the  god  of  battle,  i# 
revered  as  the  great  god  of  the  Indians  Him  they  invoke  before  they  go 
into  the  field  ;  and  according  as  his  difpofition  is  more  or  lefs  favourable  to 
them,  they  conclude  they  will  be  more  or  lefs  fuccefsful.  Some  nut 009 
worfliip  the  fun  and  moon  ;  among  others  there  are  a  number  of  traditiofls, 
relative  to  the  creation  of  the  World,  and.  th?  hiftory  of  the  gods:  tra¬ 
ditions  which  referable  the  Grecian  fables,  but  which  are  llill  more  abfurd 
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and  inconfiftent.  But  religion  is  not  the  prevailing  character  of  the  In* 
dians  ;  and,  except  when  they  have  fume  immediate  occafion  for  the  affift- 
tance  of  their  gods,  they  pay  them  no  fort  of  worfhip.  Like  all  rude  na¬ 
tions,  however,  they  are  Arougly  addidled  to  fit  perdition.  They  believe 
in  the  evidence  of  a  number  of  good  and  bad  genii  or  fpirits,  who  inter- 
feie  in  the  affairs  of  mortals,  and  produce  all  our  happinefs  or  msfery.  It 
is  from  the  evil  genii,  in  particular,  that  our  dil'eafes  proceed  :  and  it  is  ta 
the  good  genii  vve  are  indebted  for  a  cure.  The  mtnifters  of  the  genii  are 
the  jugglers,  who  are  alfo  the  only  phyficians  among  the  favages.  Theie 
jugglers  are  fuppofed  to  be  infpired  by  the  good  genii,  mod  commonly  to 
the  r  dreams,  with  the  knowledge  of  futuie  events  ;  they  are  called  in  to 
the  abidance  of  the  dek,  and  are  fuppofed  to  be  informed  by  the  genii 
whether  they  will  get  over  the  difeafe,  and  in  what  way  they  mud  be 
treated.  But  thefe  fpirits  are  extremely  Ample  in  their  fydem  of  phyfic, 
and,  in  aimed  every  difeafe,  dired  the  juggler  to  the  fame  remedy.  4  The 
patient  is  inclofed  in  a  narrow  cabin,  in  the  midd  of  which  is  a  Hone  red*- 
hot ;  on  this  they  throw  water,  until  he  is  well  foaked  with  the  warm 
vapour  and  his  own  fweat.  Then  they  hurry  him  from  the  bagnio,  and 
plunge  him  fuadeniy  into  the  next  river.  This  coarfe  method,  which  Gods 
many  their  lives,  often  performs  very  extraordinary  cures.  The  jugglers 
have  likewife  the  ufe  of  fome  fpedfics  of  wonderful  efficacy  j  and  all  the 
favages  are  dexterous  in  curing  wounds  by  the  application  of  herbs.  But 
the. power  of  thefe  remedies  is  always  attributed  to  the  magical  ceremonies 
with  which  they  are  adminiftered. 

It  fhould  be  obferved  by  the  reader,  that  the  particulars  which  have  juft 
been  mentioned  concerning  the  manners  of  the  Americans,  chiefly  relate 
to  the  inhabitants  of  N  »rth  America.  The  manners  and  general  charac- 
teriftics  of  great  part  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  South  America,  were 
very  different.  On  the  fird  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  cf  the  New 
World,  their  difeoverers  found  them  to  be  in  many  particulars  very  unlike 
the  generality  of  the  people  of  the  ancient  hemifphere.  They  weie  dif¬ 
ferent  in  their  features  and  complexions;  they  were  not  onlyaverfe  to  roil, 
but  feerned  incapable  of  it ;  and  when  roufed  by  force  from  their  native 
indolence,  and  compelled  to  work,  they  funk  under  talks  which  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  other  continent  would  have  performed  with  eafe.  This 
feebienefs  of  conftittftion  feerned  aimed  universal  among  the  inhabitants  ol 
South  America.  The  Spaniards  were  alfo  (truck  with  the  f nallnefs.  -o: 
their  appetite  for  food.  The  conditutional  temperance  of  the  natives  fa: 
exceeded  in  their  opinion,  the  abdinence  of  the  mod  mortified  hermits; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  appetite  of  the  Spaniards  appeared  to  th < 
Americans  infaiiably  voracious;  and  they  affirmed,  that  one  Spaniard  de 
voured  more  food  in  a  day  than  was  fufficient  for  ten  Americans.,  Bui 
though  the  demands  of  the  native  Americans  for  food  were  very  fparing 
fo  limited  was  their  agriculture,  that  they  hardly  raifed  what  was  fufficicn 
for  their  own  confumption.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  South  Amend 
confined  their  induftry  to  rearing  a  few  plants,  which,  in  a  rich  and  warn 
climate,%ere  ealily  trained  to  maturity  ;  but  if  a  few  Spaniards  fettled  ii 
any  diffridt,  fuch  a  fmall  addition  of  lupernumerary  mouths  foon  ex 
haufted  their  fcanty  ftores,  and  brought  on  a  famine.  The  inhabitants  a 
South  America, -compared  with  thofe  of  Noith  America,  are  general! 
more  feeble  in  their  frame,  lefs  vigorous  in  the  efforts  of  their  mind; 
of  a  gentle,  but  daftardly  fpirit,  more '  enflaved  by  pleafure,  arid  funk  ii 
indolence. 
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A  General  Defcription  of  AMERICA. 

THIS  great  weftern  continent,  frequently  denominated  die  in 

World,  extends  from  the  8oth  degree  North,  to  tne  56th  uegree 
South  latitude  ;  and  where  its  breadth  is  known,  from  the  35th  to  the 
136th  decree  of  weft  longitude  from  London;  ftretching  between  8  and 
qoco  miles  in  length,  and  in  its  greateft  breadth  3690.  It  fees  botn  he- 
mifp’neres,  has  two  fummers,  and  a  double  winter,  and  enjoys  all  the  va¬ 
riety  of  climates  which  the  earth  affords.  It  is  wafhed  by  the  two  great 
oceans.  To  the  eaftward  it  has  the  Atlantic,  which  divide?  it  from  H urope 
and  Africa.  To  the  weft  it  has  the  Pacific,  or  great  South  Sea,  by  which 
it  is  feparated  from  Afia.  By  thele  ieas  it  may,  and  does,  cany  on _  a 
diredl  commerce  wih  the  other  three  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  com  poled 
of  two  great  continents,  one  on  the  North,  the  other  on  the  South,  which 
are  joined  by  the  kingdom  of  Mexico,  which  forms  a  fort  of  iflhmus  1500 
miles  long,  and  in  one  pair,  at  Darien,  fo  extremely  narrow,  as  o  ma  .e 
1  the  communication  between  the  two  oceans,  by  no  means  difficult,  eing 
1  only  60  miles  over.  In  the  great  gulf,  which  is  to  med  between  tne 
'ifthmus  and  the  northern  and  Southern  continents,  ;ie  a  multitude  of 
iflands,  many  of  them  large,  moft  of  them  fertile,  and  deno:  inart  the 
Weft  Indies,  in  contradiftindfion  to  the  countiies  and.4fl.inds  of  Alia,  be^,  nd 
rthe  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  are  called  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Before  we  begin  to  treat  of  feparate  countries  in  their  otdei,  we  muft, 
according"  to  juft  method,  take  notice  of  thofe  mountains  and  livers,  which 
!  difdair.,  as  it  were,  to  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  particular  provinces, 
land  extend  over  a  great  part  of  the  continent.  F01  though  America  in 
3  general  be  not  a  mountainous  country,  it  has  the  greateft  mountains  in  the 
world.  In  South  America,  the  Andes,  or  Cordelleras,  run  fiom  North  to 
,  South  along  the  coaft  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  They  exceed  in  length  any 
icbain  of  mountains  in  the  other  parts  of  the  globe;  extending  from  the 
ifthmus  of  Darien  to  the  ftraits  of  Magellan,  they  divide  the  whole 
fouthern  parts  of  America,  and  run  a  length  of  4300  miles.  Their  height 
.is  as  remarkable  as  their  length,  for  though  in  part  within  the  torrid  zone, 
they  are  conllantly  covered  wuth  fnow.  Chimborazo,  the  higheft  of  the 
Andes,  is  20,633  feet;  of  this  about  2400  feet  from  the  fummit  are  ai¬ 
rways  covered  with  fnow.  Carazon  was  afeended  by  the  Trench  aftro- 
;  mers,  and  is  faid  to  be  17,800  feet  high.  In  North  America,  which  is 
chiefly’  compofed  of  gentle  alcents,  or  level  plains,  we  know  Ot  no  con- 
fiderable  mountains,  except  thofe  towards  the  pole,  and  that  long  ridge 
which  lies  on  the  back  of  the  American  States,  feparating  them  from 
Canada  and  Louifiana,  which  we  call  the  Appalachian  or  Alligany  moun¬ 
tains;  if  that  may  be  confidered  as  a  mountain,  which  upon  one  fide  is 
.extremely  lofty,  but  upon  the  other  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  left  of  the 

country.  *1 

America  is,  without  queftton,  that  part  of  the  globe  which  is  belt  wa¬ 
tered ;  and  that  not  only  for  the  fupport  of  life,  andall  the  purpofes  of 
fertility,-  but  for  the  convenience  of  trade,  and  the  intercoutfe  of  each 
part  with  the  others.  In  North  America,  fuch  is  the  wifdouuand  good- 
nefs  of  the  Creator  of  the  univerfe,  thofeyaft  traifts  of  country,  fituated  be¬ 
yond  the  Apalaehian  mountains,  at  an  immenfe  and  u»known  diftance 
from  the  ocean,  are  watered  by  inland  feas,  called  the  Lakes  of  Canada, 
which  not  only  communicate  with  each  other,  but  give  rife  to  fcveral  gX-at 
xivers,  particularly  the  Mifliflippi,  running  from  North  to  South  till  it  tails 
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into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  after  a  courfe,  including  its  turnings,  of  4<;0« 
miles,  and  receiving  in  its  progrefs  the  vad  tribute  of  the  Illinois,  the 
Mifaures,  the  Ohio,  and  other  great  rivers,  fparcely  inferior  to  the  Rhine, 
or  the  Danube  ;  a  id  on  the  N  >rth,  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  running  a  con¬ 
trary  couife  from  the  Mifliifippi,  till  it  empties  itfelf  inro  the  ocean  near 
.Newfoundland  ;  all  of  the  n  being  almod  navigable  to  their  heads,  lay 
open  the  inmolt  recedes  of  this  great  continent,  and  afford  fuch  an  inlet 
for  commerce,  as  mull  produce  the  greatell  advantage,  whenever  the  coun¬ 
try  adjacent  (hall  come  to  be  fully  inhabited,  and  by  an  induftrious  ai  d  ci¬ 
vilized  people.  The  eatlern  fide  of  North  America,  befides  the  noble 
rlver=  Pfudfoo,  Ddawar,  Sufquehana,  and  Porowmack,  fupplies  feveial 
otheis  of  great  depth,  length,  and  commodious  navigation  ;  hence  many 
parts  of  the  fetilements  are  fo  advantageoudy  interfered  vvith  navigable 
rivers  and  creeks,  that  the  planters,  without  exaggeration,  may  be  faid  tp 
have  each  a  harbour  at  his  door. 

South  America  is,  if  podible,  in  this  refpeft  even  more  fortunate,  It  Lip- 
plies  much  the  two  larged  rivers  in  the  world,  the  river  of  Amazons,  and 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  or  Plate  river.  The  fird,  rifmg  in  Peru,  not  far  from 
the  South  Sea,  pafles  from  Wed  to  Ead,  and  falls  into  the  ocean  between 
Brazil  and  Guiana,  after  a  courfe  of  more  th  in  3000  miles,  in  which  it 
receives  a  prodigious  number  of  great  and  navigable  rivers.  The  Rio  de 
la  Plata  rifes  in  the  heart  of  the' country,  and  having  its  diength  gradually 
augmented,  by  an  acceffion  of  many  powerful  dreams,  dillhaiges  ittelf 
with  fuch  vehemence  into  the  fea,  as  to  make  it  talk  frtfh  £or  many 
leagues  from  land.  Befides  thefe  there  are  other  rivers  ip  South  America, 
of  which  the  Oronoco  is  the  mod  confiderable. 

A  country  of  fuch  vad  extent  on  each  fide  of  the  equator,  mud  necefi 
fariiy  have  a  variety  of  foils  as  v**ell  as  climates.  It  is  a  treafury  of  na¬ 
ture^  producing  n)oft  of  the  metals,  minerals,  plants,  fruits,  trees,  and 
wood,  to  be  rpet  with  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  many  ot  them 
in  greater  quantities  and  high  perfection.  The  gold  and  filyer  of  America 
have  fupplied  Europe  with  luch  immenfe  quantities  of  thofe  valuable 
metals,  that  they  are  become  vadly  more  common  ;  fo  that  the  gold  and 
filver  of  Europe  now  bears  little  proportion  to  the  high  price  let  upon 
them  before  the  difeovery  of  America. 

This  country  alfo  produces  diamonds,  pearls,  emeralds,  amethyds,  and 
other  valuable  ftones,  which  by  being  brought  into  Europe,  have  contri¬ 
buted  likewife  to  lower  their  value.  To  thefe,  which  are  chiefly  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Spanidi  America,  may  be  added  a  great  number  of  other  com¬ 
modities,  which,  though  of  lefs  price,  are  of  much  greater  ufe,  and  many 
of  them  make  the  ornament  and  wealth  of  the  Brltifh  empire  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  Qf  thefe  are  the  plentiful  {applies  .of  cochineal,  indigo, 
anatto,  logwood,  brazil,  fuflic,  pimento,  fignum  vitae,  rice,  ginger,  co¬ 
coa,  or  the  chocolate  nut ;  fugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  bannillas,  red  wood,  the 
balfams  pf  Tolu,  Peru,  and  Chili,  that  valuable  article  in  medicine  the 
Jefuit’s  bark,  mechoacan,  faflafras,  farfaparilla,  caflia,  tamarinds,  hides, 
furs,  ambergris,  and  a  great  variety  of  woods,  roots,  and  plants,  to  which, 
before  the  difeovery  of  America,  we  were'either  entire  drangers,  or  forced 
|o  buv  at  an  extravagant  rate  froin  Alia  and  Africa,  through  the  hands  of  the 
Venetians  ant}  Genoefe,  who  then  engrofled  the  trade  of  the  eaflern  Wor^* 

This  continent  hqs  alfo  a  va.jety  of  excellent  fruits,  Which  here  grow 
wild  <p  great  perfection ;  as  pine-apples,  pomegranates,  citrons,  lemons, 
granges,  maliatons,  cherries,  pears,  apples,  figs,  grapes,  great  numbers  of 
M  culinary, 
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Culinary,  medicinal,  and  other  herbs,  roots,  and  plants  ;  and  fo  fcr tile  is 
the  foil,  that  many  exotic  productions  are  nourillied  in  as  great  perfection 

as  in  their  native  ground.  _ 

Though  the  Indians  Itill  live  in  the  quiet  poffeflion  of  many  large  tracts, 
America,  fo  far  as  known,  is  chiefly  claimed,  and  divided  into  colonies,  by 
three  European  nations,  the  Spaniards,  Englifh,  and  Portuguefe.  The 
Spaniards  as  they  fi.fi  difcovered  it,  have  the  largeft  and  richelt  portion, 
extending  from  New  IMexico  and  Louifiana,  in  North  America,  to  the 
tfrairs  ot  Magellan,  in  the  South  Sea,  excepting  the  large  province  of 
Brazil,  which  belongs  to  Portugal ;  for  though  the  French  and  Dutch 
have  fome  forts  upon  Surinam  and  Guiana,  they  fcarcely  deferve  to  be 
ponfidered  as  proprietors  of  any  part  of  the  fouthern  continent. 

Next  to  Spain,  the  moft  confiderable  proprietor  of  America  was  Great 
Britain,  who  derived  her  claim  to  North  America  from  the  firfl:  difco- 
*very  of  that  continent  by  Seballian  Cabot,  in  the  name  of  Henry  VII, 
anno  1497,  about  fix  years  after  the  difcovery  of  South  America  by  Co- 
'lumbus,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Spain.  This  country  was  in  general 
called  Newfoundland,  a  name  which  is  now  appropriated  folely  to  an  illand 
upon  its  coaft.  It  was  a  long  time  before  we  made  an  attempt  to  fettle  this 
country.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  an  uncommon  genius,  and  a  brave  com¬ 
mander,  firfl:  fhewed  the  way  by  planting  a  colony  in  the  fouthern  part, 
which  he  called  Virginia,  in  honour  of  his  miftrefs  queen  Elizabeth. 

\  The  French,  indeed,  from  this  period  until  the  conclufion  of  the  war  in 
1763,  laid  a  claim  to,  and  aflually  poffeffed  Canada  and  Louifiana,  com- 
‘prehendmg  all  that  extenfive  inland  country,  reaching  from  Hudfon’s  Bay 
on  the  North,  to  Mexico,  and  the  gulf  of  the  fame  name  on  the  Souih  ; 
^regions  which  all  Europe  could  not  people  in  the  courfe  of  many  ages :  but 
no  territory,  however  extenfive,  no  empire,  however  boundlefs,  could 
gratify  the  ambition  of  that  afpiring  nation  :  hence,  under  the  moft  folemn 
treaties,  they  continued  in  a  ftate  of  hoflilities,  making  gradual  advances 
Tupon  the  back  of  our  fettlements,  and  rendering  their  acquifitions  more 
fecure  and  permanent  by  a  chain  of  forts,  well  fupplied  with  all  the  im¬ 
plements  of  war.  At  the  fame  time  they  laboured  inceflantly  to  gain  the 
'friendfhip  of  the  Indians,  by  various  arts,  even  by  intermarriages,  and 
whom  they  not  only  trained  to  the  ufe  of  arms,  but  infufed  into  thefe 
favages  the  moft  unfavourable  notions  of  the  Englifh,  and  the  ftrength  of 
their  nation.  The  Briiifh  colonies  thus  hemmed  in,  and  confined  to  a 
'flip  of  land  along  the  fea-coaft,  by  an  ambitious  and  powerful  nation,  the 
'rival  and  the  natural  enemies  of  Great  Britain,  began  in  1755  to  take  the 
alarm.  The  Britifh  empire  in  America,  yet  in  fts  infancy,  was  threat¬ 
ened  with  a  total  diffolution.  The  colonies,  in  their  diftrefs,  called  out 
aloud  to  the  mother-country.  The  bulwarks,  and  the  thunder  of  Eng¬ 
land,  were  fent  to  their  relief,  accompanied  with  powerful  armies,  weU 
appointed,  and  commanded  by  a  fet  of  heroes,  the  Scipios  of  that  age. 
A  long  war  fucceeded,  which  ended  glorioully  for  Great  Britain  ;  for 
Lfter  oceans  of  blood  were  fpilt,  and  every  inch  of  ground  was  bravely  de¬ 
puted,  .the  French  were  not  only  driven  from  Canada  and  its  dependen¬ 
cies,  but  obliged  to  relinquiih  all  that  part  of  Louifiana,  lying  on  the  eaflt 
fide  of  the  Miffiflippi. 

Thus  at  an  immenfe  expence,  and  with  the  lofs  of  many  brave  men,  our 
colonies  were  preferved,  fecured,  and  extended  fo  far,  as  to  render  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  afeertam  the  precife  bounds  of  our  empire  in  North  America,  to 
the  northern  and  weftern  fides ;  for  to  the  northwards,  it  (hould  feem  that 
we  might  have  extended  our  claim  quite  to  the  pole  itfelf,  nor  did  any 
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nation  feem  inclined  to  difpute  the  property  of  this  northernmoft  country 
with  us.  But  our  flattering  profpeCts  refpeCting  our  American  poficflions, 
have  been  annihilated  by  that  unhappy  contell  between  the  mother-country 
and  the  colonies,  which,  after  eight  years  continuance,  with  great  expence 
of  treafure  and  blood,  ended  in  the  eflablifliment  of  a  new  republic,  ltyled 

The  Thirteen  United  States  of  America.” 

The  multitude  of  iflands,  which  lie  between  the  two  continents  of  North 
and  South  America,  are  divided  amongft  the  Spaniards,  Englifh,  and 
French.  The  Dutch  indeed  p  > fiefs  three  or  four  fin  ,11  iflands,  which  in 
any  o'her  hands  would  be  of  no  confequence :  and  the  Danes  h  ve  one 
or  two,  but  they  hardly  defer  ve  to  be  named  among  the  proprietors  of 
America.  We  fliall  now  proceed  to  the  particular  provinces,  beginning, 
accordingto  our  method,  with  the  North  ;  but  as  Labrador,  or  New  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  the  countiy  round  Hudfon’s  Bay,  "with  thole  vaft  regions  to¬ 
wards  the  pole,  are  little  known,  we  car*  only  include  within  the  follow¬ 
ing  Table,  the  colonies  that  have  been  formed  into  regular  governments 
which  bring  us  to  the  50th  degree  of  north  latitude. 


A  Summary  View  of  the  First  Discoveries  and  Settlements  of 

NORTH  AMERICA. 


Names  of  places. 
Quebec, 

Virginia, 
Newfoundland, 
New-York,  } 
New-Jerfey,  $ 

Plymouth, 

New-Hampfliire, 

Delawar,  ) 

Pennfylvania,  J 
Maflachufetts  Bay, 

Maryland, 

Connecticut, 

Rhode-Ifland, 


'New-Jerfey, 

Soutli-Carolina, 

Pennfylvania, 

North-Caroliua, 

Georgia, 

Kentucky, 

Vermont, 

Territory  N.  W. 
of  Ohio  river 


When  fettled. 
1608 

June  10,  1609 
June,  1610 

about  1614 
1620 1 
1623^ 

1627 

1628 

i633  { 

1635  | 

?635  j 

r 

1664 

1669 

1682 1 

about  1728  | 

1 73  2 
U73 

W77  { 
?787 

0 


By  whom,. 

By  the  French. 

By  Lord  De  la  W ar. 

By  Governor  John  Guy. 

By  the  Dutch. 

By  part  of  Mr.  Robin  fon’s  congre¬ 
gation. 

By  a  fmall  Englifh  colony  near  the 
mouth  of  Pifcataqua  river. 

By  the  Swedes  and  Fins. 

By  Capt.  John  Endicot  and  company. 

By  Lord  Baltimore,  with  a  colony  of 
Roman  Catholics. 

By  Mr,  Fenwick,  at  Saybrook,  near 
the  mouth  of  Connecticut  river. 

By  Mr.  Roger  Williams  and  his  per- 
fecuted  brethren. 

Granted  to  the  Duke  of  York  by 
Charles  II.  and  made  a  diftinCt  go¬ 
vernment,  and  fettled  fome  time 
before  this  by  the  Englifh. 

By  Governor  Sayle. 

B)r  William  Penn,  with  a  colony  of 
Quakers. 

EreCted  into  a  feparate  government, 
fettled  before  by  the  Englifh. 

By  General  Oglethorpe. 

By  Col.  Daniel  Boon. 

By  emigrants  from  Connecticut  and 
other  parts  of  New-England. 

By  the  Ohio  ar.d  other  companies. 

Th 
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The  Grand  Divifions  of  NORTH  AMERICA. 


Colonies. 

Leng. 

Bread 

Sq  Milts. 

Chief  Towns. 

Dift.  Scbearmel  t>  1 

T  ,  &i  Belones  to 

ircm  l^onacn.i  0 

r  ■* 

New  Britain 

850 

75° 

3  8,750 

'GreatBrit . 

Province  of  \ 
Quebec  J 

600 

200 

100,000 

Quebec 

.Ditto 

New  Scotland  J 
New  Brunf'.v.  J 

35° 

250 

J7,0:c 

Halifax 

Shelburne 

I  Ditto 

New  England. 

55° 

200 

87,000 

Bolton 

■2,060  W. 

Unit.  States 

New  York 

300 

15° 

24,000 

New  York 

Ditto 

New  Jerfey 

160 

60 

10,000 

Perth  Ambo; 
T  renton 

Citto 

Pennfylvania 

300 

240 

1 5 ,000!  F  miadelphia 

Ditto 

Maryland 

1 40 

135 

1 2,odo!Asnapolis 

Ditto 

Virginia 

750 

240 

80,000 

Wiiliamfb. 

Ditto 

North  Caro. 
South  Caro.  > 
Georgia  j 

7CO 

380 

I  1 0,000 

Bdenton 

Charles-town 

Savannah 

Ditt  j 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Eaft. Florida  t 
Weft  Florida  J 

500 

440 

1 00,000 

St  Aug u  line 
PenfacuTa 

Spain 

Ditto 

Louisiana 

1200 

645 

5  1 6,oco 

New  Orleans 

4080  s.  w. 

Ditto 

New  Mexico  J 
&  California  j 

2000 

IOOO 

60©, 000 

St  Fee 

St.  Juan 

4320  s.  w. 

Ditto 

Mexico,  or  "J 
New  Spain  J 

2000 

600 

318,000 

Mexico 

4900  s.  w. 

Ditto 

M 


Grand  Divifions  of  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


Nations 

Leng. 

Bread. 

Sq. Miles. 

Chief  Cities. 

Dili.  &  bearing 
from  London 

Belongs  to 

Terra  Firma 

O  °  1 

G  O 
OO 

'  -  I  ^  j 

700 

7co,cOO|  Panama 

4650  S.  W. 

Spain 

Peru 

600 

970pcojLima 

5520  S.  Vv. 

Ditto 

JflfcAmazoma,  a  very  large  country,  but  little  known  to  the  Europeans,  120:.  L.  960  B. 

j  Gruiana 

780 

O 

OO 

"T 

250,000 

Surinam 

Cayenne 

3840  s.  W. 

Dutch 

French 

Brazil 

2560 

700 

940,00C 

St.  Sehaftian 

6  :00  s.  w. 

Portugal 

Parag.orLaPlata 

1500 

1  COO 

J  ,000,000 

Buen.  Ayres 

6040  S.  W.  iSpain 

Chili 

i  200 

500 

206, cco 

St.  Jago 

66eo  S.  W.  VSpain 

Terra  Magel-") 
lanica,  or  Pa-  j> 
tagonia  J 

1400 

460 

32jaooo 

The  Spaniards  took  pofleliion  of  it,  but 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  fettle 
there.  4 

The 
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The  principal  Islands  of  NORTH  AMERICA  belonging 
to  the  Europeans  are. 


w 

5s  £ 

Islands. 

Length. 

Chief  Towns. 

Belongs  to 

O  ^  f 

o>  ^  * 

jj:  zn  < 

c •  o  i 

Newfoundland 

350 

a  00 

35,50c 

Placentia 

Great  Britain 

jCape  Brecon 

I  io 

80 

4,0-0 

Louilburg 

Ditto 

_St.  John’s 

6o 

30 

5  0 

Charlotte-Town 

Ditto 

■s  g  ' 
£5 

(The  Bermuda  ifles 

a o,ooo  acres 

40 

St.  George 

Ditto 

The  Bahama  ditto 

very  numerous 

Naffau 

Ditto 

Weft  India  Iflands,  lying  in  the  Atlantic,  between  North  and  South  America 

rJamaica 

140 

21 

60 

6,00c 

Kingllon 

Ditto 

Barbadoes 

14 

140 

Bridgetown 

Ditto 

St.  Chriftopher’s 

20 

7 

80 

Baffe-terre 

Ditto 

Antigua 

2o 

20 

IOO 

St.  John's 

Ditto 

Nevis  and  1 
Montferrat  / 

each  of  thefe  is 
18  circum. 

Charles-Town 

Plymouth 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Barbuda 

20 

21 

60 

Ditto 

Anguilla 

30 

IO 

60 

Ditto 

Dominica 

*8 

*3 

•  5° 

Rouffeau 

Ditto 

St.  Vincent 

M 

.8 

150 

Kingfton 

Ditto 

Granada 

30 

i5 

•  5° 

Sr.  George’s 

Ditto 

Tobago 

3^ 

9 

80 

France 

Cuba 

700 

90 

38,400 

Havannah 

Spain 

Hifpaniola 

45° 

>5° 

36,00c 

St.  Domingo 

Do.  &  France 

Porto  Rico 

IOO 

49 

3,aoo 

3,897 

Porto  kieo 

Spain 

Trinidad 

90 

60 

St.  Jofeph 

Ditto 

Margarita 

40 

34 

634 

Ditto 

Martinico 

6° 

30 

300 

St.  Peter’s 

France 

Guadaloupe 

45 

38 

350 

Baffe-terre 

Ditto 

St.  Lucia. 

*3 

12 

9C 

Ditto 

St.  Bartholomew 
Deftada,  arid  > 

Marigalanta  ' 

all  of  them  in- 
confiderable. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

St.  Euftatia 

2.9  circum. 

The  Bay 

Dutch 

Curaffou 

30  1  10 

342 

Ditto 

St.  Thomas 

15  circum. 

Denmark 

LSt.  Croix 

30  1  10 

Baffe  End 

Ditto 

BRITISH 
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NEW  BRITAIN. 

Situation  and  extent. 

NEW  BRITAIN,  or  the  country  lying  round  Hudfon’s  Bay,  and 
commonly  called  the  country  of  the  Efquimaux,  comprehending 
Labrador,  now  North  and  South  Wales,  is  bound  by  unknown  lands, 
and  frozen  teas,  about  the  pole,  on  the  N  rth  ;  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on 
the  Baft  ;  by  the  bay  and  river  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Canada,  on  the  South  ; 
and  by  unknown  lands  on  the  Well.  Its  length  is  computed  at  850  miles 

afad  750  broad.  .... 

;  Mountains.]  The  tremendous  high  mountains  in  this  country  to¬ 
wards  the  north,  their  being  covered  with  eternal  fnow,  and  the  winds 
blowing  from  thence  three  quarters  of  the  year,  occafion  a  degre  of  cold 
in  the  winter,  over  all  this  country,  which  is  not  experienced  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world  in  the  fame  latitude. 


The  principal  bay  is  that  of  Hudfon,  and  the  principal  ftraits  ate  thole  oi 
find fon,  Davis  and  Belleifle, 

Soil  and  produce.]  This  country  is  extremely  barren  :  to  the 
porthward  of  Hudfon’s  Bay,  even  the  haidy  pine-tree  is  feen  no  longer, 
and  the  cold  womb  of  the  earth  has  been  fuppofed  incapable  of  any  better 
production  than  Come  miferable  flirubs.  Every  kind  of  European  feed 
which  we  have  committed  to  the  earth,  in  this  inhofpitable  climate,  has 
hitherto  peridied  ;  but,  in  all  probability,  we  have  not  tried  the  feed  of  corn 
from  the  northern  parts  of  Sweden  and  Norway;  in  fuch  cafes,  the  place 
from  whence  the  feed  comes  is  of  great  moment.  All  this  feverity  and 
long  continuance  of  winter,  and  the  barrennefs  of  the  earth  which  comes 
from  thence  is  experienced  in  latitude  of  fifty  one;  in  the  temperate  lati¬ 
tude  of  Cambridge, 

Animals.]  Thefe  are  the  moofe-deer,  flags,  rein-deer,  bears,  ty- 
gers,  buffaloes,  wolves,  foxes,  beavers,  otters,  lynxes, {martins,  fquirrels, 
ermines,  wild  cats,  and  hares.  Of  the  feather  kind,  they  have  geefe, 
buftards,  ducks,  partridges,  and  all  manner  of  wild  fowls.  Of  fifh,  there 
are  whales,  morfes,  feals,  cod  fiff,  and  a  white  fifh.  preferable  to  her¬ 
rings ;  and  in  their  rivers  and  frefli  waters,  pike,  perch,  carp,  and  trout. 
There  have  been  taken  port  Nelfon,  in  one  feafon,  ninety  thoufand 
partridges,  which  are  here  as  large  as  hens,  and  twenty-live  thoufand 
hares. 

All  the  animals  of  thefe  countries  aie  clothed  with  aclofe,  foft,  warm 
fur.  In  fummer  there  is  here,  as  in  other  places,  a  variety  in  the  colour* 
of  the  leveral  animals.  When  th.it  feafon  is  over,  which  holds  only  for 
three  months,  they  all  afllime  the  livery  pf  \vinter,  apd  every  fort  of 
beads  and  moft  of  their  fowls,  are  of  the  colour  of  the  fnow  :  every 
thing  animate  and  inanimate  is  white,  This  is  a  furprifing  phenomenon, 
Put  what  is  yet  more  furprifing,  and  what  is  indeed  one  of  the  moft  ftrik- 
}ng  things,  that  drew  the  moft  inattentive  to  an  admiration  of  the  wifdom 
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and  the  goodnefs  of  Providence,  is^  that  the  dogs  apd  cats  from  England, 
that  have  been  carried  into  Hud  foods  Bay,  on  the  approach  of  winter, 
have  entirely  changed  their  appearance,  and  acquired  a  much  longer, 
fofrer,  and  thicker  coat  of  haii,  than  they  had.  originally. 

Before  we  advance  farther  in  the  defcription  of  America,  it  may  be 
proper  to  obferve  in  geneial,  that  all  the  quadrupeds  of  tl.is  new  world 
are  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  old;  even  fuch  as  are  carried  from  hence  to 
breed  there,  are  often  found  to  degenerate,  but  are  never  feen  to  im¬ 
prove.  If  with  refpedl  to  fize,  we  fhould  compare  the  animals  of  the 
new  and  old  world,  we  flidl  find  the  one  bear  no  manner  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  other.  The  Afiatic  elephant,  for  inftance,  often  grows  to 
above  fifteen  feet  high,  while  the  tapurette,  which  is  the  Urged  native  of 
America,  is  not  bigger  than  a  calf  of  a  year  old.  The  lama,  which  fome 
alfo  call  the  American  camel,  is  dill  lefs.  Their  beads  of  prey  are 
quite  divefted  of  that  courage  which  is  fo  often  faral  to  man  in  Africa 
or  Ada.  They  have  no  lions,  nor,  properly  (peaking,  either  leopard, 
or  tyg- r.  Travellers,  however,  have  affixed  thofe  names  to  fuch  raven¬ 
ous  animals,  as  are  there  found  mod  to  referable  thofe  of  the  ancient  con¬ 
tinent.  The  congar,  the  taquar,  and  the  taquaretti  among  them,  are 
eefpicable  in  comparifon  cf  the  tiger,  the  leopard,  and  the  panther  of 
Ada.  The  tiger  of  Bengal  has  been  known  to  meafure  fix  feet  in  length, 
without  including  the  tail ;  while  the  congar,  or  American  tiger,  as  lon  e 
affeft  to  call  it,  feldom  exceeds  three.  All  the  animals,  therefore,  in  the, 
fou’hern  parts  of  America,  are  different  from  thofe  of  the  fouihern  parts 
of  the  ancient  continent ;  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  common  to 
both,  but  thofe  which,  being  able  to  bear  the  colds  of  the  North,  have 
travelled  from  one  comment  to  the  other.  Thus  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the 
rein-deer,  the  dag,  and  the  beaver,  are  known  as  well  by  the  inhabitants 
of  New  Britain  and  Canada,  as  Ruffia  ;  while  the  lion,  the  leopard,  and 
the  tiger,  which  are  natives  cf  the  South  with  us,  are  utterly  unknown 
in  fouthern  America.  But  if  the  quadrupeds  of  America  be  final ler, 
than  thofe  of  the  ancient  continent,  they  are  in  much  greater  abundance  ; 
foi  it  is  a  rule  that  obtains  through  nature,  and  evidently  points  out  the 
wiidom  of  the  Author  of  it,  that  the  fmalleft  animals  multiply  in  the 
greateil  proportion.  The  goat  exported  from  Europe  to  fouthern  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  a  few  generations  becomes  much  lefs;  but  then  it  alfo  becomes 
more  prolific,  andinftead  of  one  kid  at  a  time,  or  two  at  the  moll,  generally 
produces  five,  fix,  and  fometimes  more.  The  wifdom  of  Providence 
in  m  iking  formidable  animals  unprolific  is  obvious  ;  had  the  elephant,  the 
rhinoceros,  and  the  lion,  the  fame  degree  of  fecundity  with  the  rabbit, 
or  the  rar,  all  the  arts  of  man  w'ould  foon  be  unequal  to  the  contefl,  and 
we  fhould  foon  perceive  them  become  the  tyrants  of  thofe  who  call  them* 
felves  the  mailers  of  the  creation. 

Persons  and  habits.]  The  men  of  this  country  Ihew  great  inge¬ 
nuity  in  their  manner  of  kindling  a  fire,  in  clothing  themlelves,  and  in 
preferving  their  eyes  from  the  ill  effedfs  of  that  glaring  white  which  every 
where  furrounds  them,  for  the  greateft  part  of  the  year  :  in  other  refpedls 
they  are  very  favage.  In  their  fliapes  and  faces  they  do  not  refemble  the 
Americans  who  live  to  the  fouthward  :  they  are  much  more  like  the  Lap¬ 
landers  and  the  Samoeides  of  Europe,  already  defcribed. 

Discovery  and  commerce.]  The  knowledge  of  thefe  northern  fens 
and  countries  was  owing  to  a  pvojedl  flatted  in  England  for  the  difeovery 

of 
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of  a  north-weft  paffuge  to  China  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  as  early  as  the  year 
1576.  Since  then  it  has  been  frequently  dropped  and  as  otten  revived, 
but  ifever  yet  cothplcted  ;  and  from  the  late  voyages  of  oifcovery  it  feems 
manifeft,  that  no  pra&icnble  pafl'.ige  ever  can  be  found.  Frobillier  only 
difcorered  the  main  of  New  Britain,  or  Terra  de  Labrador,  and  thole 
ftraits  to  which  he  has  given  his  name.  In  1585,  John  Davis  failed 
from  Portfraouih,  and  viewed  that  and  the  moie  northerly  coafts,  but  he 
feems  never  to  have. entered  the  bay.  Hudfon  made  three  voyages  on 
the  fame  adventUie,  the  firft  in  1607,' the  fecondin  1608,  and  his  third 
and  laft  in  1610.  This  bold  and  judicious  navigator  entered’the  ftraits 
that  lead  into  this  new  Medwer.finean,  the  bay  known  by  his  name, 
coafted  a  great  part  of  it,  and  penetrated  to  eighty  degrees  and  a  half 
into  the  heart  of  the  frozen  zone.  His  ardour  for  the  dilcovery  not  be¬ 
ing  abated  by  the  difficulties  he  ftruggled  with  in  this  empire  of  winter, 
and  world  of  froft  and  fnow,  he  ftaid  here  until  the  enfuing  fpring,  and 
prepared,  in  the  beginning  of  1611,  to  purfue,  his  difeoveries  ;  hue  his 
crew,  who  fathered  equal  hardlhips,  without  the  fame  fpirit  to  fupport 
them,  mutinied,  feized  upon  him  and  feven  of  thofe  who  were  tnoft  faith¬ 
ful  to  him,  and  committed  them  to  the  fury  of  the  icy  feas,  in  an  open 
boat.  Hudfon  and  his  companions  were  either  fwallowed  up  by  the 
waves,  or  gaining,  the  inhofpitable  coaft,  .were  deftroyed  by  the  favagea; 
but  the  fliip  and  the  reft  of:  tire  men  returned  home. 

Another  attempt  towards  a  difco'very  was  made  in  1746  by  captain 
Ellis  who  wintered  as  far  north  as  57  degrees-  and  a  half  ^  but  though 
the  adventurers  failed  in  the  original  purpofe  for  which  they  navigated 
this  bay,  their  projedf,  evenhitiiits  failure,  has  been  of  .great  advantage 
to  this  country.  The  vaft  countries  which  forround  Hudlon’s  Bay,  as 
we  have  already  obferved,  abound  with  animals,  whole  fur  and  fkins  are 
excellent.  In  1670,-  a  ch  irter  was  granted  to  a  company,  which  does 
rot  confift  of  above  nine  or  ten  perfons,  for  the  excluiive  trade  to  this 
bay,  and  they  have  aCted  under  it  ever  fince  with  great  benefit  to  the  pri¬ 
vate  men,  who  compofe  the  company,  though  comparatively  with  littie 
advantage  to  Great  Britain.  The  fur  and  peltry  trade  might  be  carried 
on  to  a  much  greater  extent,  were  it  not  entirely  in  the  hands  of  this  ex- 
cluftve  company,  whofe  interefted,  not  to  fay  iniquitous  fpirir,  has  been 
the  fubjedt  of  long  and  juft  complaint.  The  company  employ  but  four  ihips, 
and  tjofeainen.  They  have  feveral  forts,  viz.  Prince  of  Wales,  Chur¬ 
chill,  Nelfon,  New  Severn,  and  Albany,  which  ftand  on  the  weft  fide 
of  the  bay,  and  are  garrifoned  by  186  men.  The  French  attacked,  took, 
and  made  foinc  depredations  on  them  the  laft  war,  it  was  faid  to  the  a- 
tnount  of  400,000b  They  export  commodiiies  to  the  value  of  i6,oool. 
and  bring  home  returns  to  the  value  of  29,340*.  which  yield  to  the  re¬ 
venue  3,734!.  This  includes  the  fifhery  in  Hudfon’s  Bay.  This  com¬ 
merce,  fmall  as  it  is,  affords  immenfe  profits  to  the  company,  and  even 
fome  advantages  to  Great  Britain  in  general;  for  the  commodities  we  ex¬ 
change  wbh  the  Indians  for  their  lkins  and  turs,  are  all  manufactured  in 
Britain;  and  as  the  Indians  are  not  very  nice  in  their  choice,  fuch  things 
prefent  of  which  we  have  the  greateft  pleniy,  and  which,  in  the  mar- 
cantile  phrafe,  are  drugs  with  us.  Though  the  workmanfhip  may  happen 
to  be  in  many  refpeCt  fo  deficient,  that  no  civilized  people  would  take  it 
off  our  hands,  it  may  be  admired  among  the  Indians.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fkins  and  furs  we  bring  from  Hud  ion’s  Bay,  enter  largely  into  our 
manufactures,  and  afford  us  materials  for  trading  with  many  nations  of 
Europe,  to  great  advantage. 
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CANADA,  or  the  Province  of  QueSe^ 


Situation  and  extent. 


Miles. 


Degrees. 


Length  600 
Breadth  200 


Sq.  Miles. 

7  ,  S  6 1  and  81  weft  longitude.  7 

J  between  |  ancj  ^  north  latitude.  J  ’ 

OUNDED  by  New  Britain  and  Hudfon’s  Bay,  on 


Boundaries.] 

the  North  and  Eaft  ;  by  Nova  Scotia,  New  England, 
and  New  York,  on  the  South  ;  and  by  unknown  lands  on  the  Weft. 

Air  and  climate.]  The  climate  of  this  province  is  not  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  colonies  mentioned  above ;  but  as  it  is  much  farther  front 
the  fea,  and  more  northerly  than  a  great  part  of  thefe  provinces,  it  has  a 
much  feverer  winter,  though  the  air  is  generally  clear;  but,  like  moft  of 
thol'e  American  trads  that  do  not  lie  too  far  to  the  northward,  the  fum- 
mers  are  very  hot  and  exceedingly  pleafant. 

Soil  and  produce.]  Though  the  climate  be  cold,  and  the  winter 
long  and  tedious,  the  foil  is  in  general  very  good,  and  in  many  parts  both 
pleafant  and  fertile,  producing  wheat,  barley,  rye,  with  many  other  forts 
of  grains,  fruits,  and  vegetables ;  tobacco,  in  particular  thrives  well, 
and  is  much  cultivated.  The  ifle  of  Orleans  near  v Quebec,  and  the  lands 
upon  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  other  rivers,  are  remarkable  for  the  rich- 
nefs  of  their  foil.  The  meadow-grounds  in  Canada,  which  are  well  wa¬ 
tered,  yield  excellent  grafs,  and  breed  vaft  numbers  of  great  and  frnall 
cattle.  As  wfe  are  now  entering  upon  the  cultivated  provinces  of  Britifh 
America,  and  as  Canada  is  upon  the  back  of  the  United  Sates,  it  contains 
almoft  all  the  different  fpecies  of  wood  and  animals  that  are  found  in  thefe 
provinces,  we  lliall,  to  avoid  repetitions,  fpeak  of  them  here  at  fome 

length.  . 

Timber  and  plants.]  The  uncultivated  pans  of  North  America 
contains  the  greateft  forells  in  the  world.  They  are  a  continued  wood 
not  planted  by  the  hands  of  men,  and  in  all  appearance  as  old  as  the 
world  itfelf.  Nothing  is  more  magnificent  to  the  fight  ;  the  trees  lofe 
tbemfelves  in  the  clouds ;  and  there  is  fuch  a  prodigious  variety  of  fpe- 
cie9,  that  even  among  thofe  perfons  who  have  takeu  moft  pains  to  know 
them,  there  is  not  one  perhaps  that  knows  half  the  number.  The  pro¬ 
vince  we  are  deferibing  produces,  amongft  others,  two  forts  of  pines,  the 
white  and  the  red ;  four  forts  of  firs  ;  two  forts  of  cedar  and  oak,  the 
white  and  the  red  ;  the  male  and  female  maple  ;  three  forts  of  alhtrees, 
the  free,  the  mungrel,  and  the  baftard  ;  three  forts  of  walnut-trees,  the 
hard,  the  foft,  and  the  fmooih  ;  vaft  numbers  of  beech-trees,  and  white 
wood  ;  white  and  red  elms,  and  poplars.  The  Indians  hollow  the  led 
elms  into  canoes,  fome  of  which,  made  out  of  one  piece,  will  contain 
20  perfons  ;  others  are  made  of  the  bark,  the  different  pieces  of  which 
they  few  together  with  the  inner  rind,  and  daub  over  the  learns  with  pitch 
or  rather  a  bituminous  matter  refembling  pitch,  to  prevent  their  leaking  ; 
and  the  ribs  of  thefe  canoes  are  made  of  boughs  of  trees. .  About  No¬ 
vember  the  bears  and  wild  cats  take  up  their  habitations  in  the  hollow 
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elms,  and  remain  there  till  April.  Here  are  alfo  found  cherry-trees, 
plum-trees,  the  vinegar-tree,  the  fruit  of  which,  infufed  in  water,  pro¬ 
duces  vinegar;  an  aquatic  plant,  called  alaco,  the  fruit  of  which  may  be 
made  into  a  confection  ;  the  white  thorn;  the  cotton -tree,  on  the  top  of 
which  grow  feveral  tufts  of  flowers,  which,  when  fllaken  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  before  the  dews  fall  off,  produce  honey,  that  may  be  boiled  up  into 
fugar,  the  feed  being  a  pod,  containing  a  very  fine  kind  of  cotton;  the 
fun-plant,  which  rcfembles  a  marygold,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  feven 
or  eight  feet;  Turkey  corn;  French  beans;  gourds,  melons,  capillaire, 
and  the  hop-plant. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  Near  Quebec  is  a  fine  lead  mine,  and  in 
fome  of  the  mountains,  we  .are  told,  filver  has  been  found.  This  country 
alfo  abounds  with  coals. 

Rivers.]  The  rivers  branching  through  this  country  are  very  numer¬ 
ous,  and  many  of  them  large,  bold,  and  deep.  The  principal  are,  the  Out- 
tauais,  Sr.  John’s,  Seguinai,  Defprairies,  and  Trois  Rivieres,  but  they 
are  all  fwaliowed  up  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  This  river  iflues  from 
the  lake  Ontario,  and,  taking  its  courfe  north-eaft,  wafhes  Montreal,  where 
it  receives  the  Quttauais,  and  forms  many  fertile  iflands.  It  continues 
the  fame  courfe,  and  meets  the  tide  upwards  of  400  miles  from  the  fea, 
where  it  is  navigable  for  large  veflels ;  and  below  Quebec,  320  miles  from 
the  fea,  it  becomes  broad,  and  fo  deep,  that  lhips  of  the  line  contributed 
in  the  war  before  thelaft,  to  reduce  that  capital.  After  receiving  in  its  pro- 
grefs  innumerable  ftreams,  this  great  river  falls  into  the  ocean  at  Cape  Ro¬ 
llers,  where  it  is  90  miles  broad,  and  where  the  cold  is  intenfe,  and  the 
fea  boifierous.  In  its  progrefs  it  forms  a  variety  of  bays,  harbours,  and 
iflands,  many  of  them  fruitful  and  extremely  pleafant. 

Lakes.]  The  great  1  iv«r  St.  Lawrence,  is  that  only  one  upon  which  the 
French  (now  fubjedts  of  Great  Britain)  have  fettlements  of  any  note;  but 
if  we  look  forward  into  futurity,  it  is  nothing  improbable  that  Canada, 
and  thofe  vail  regions  to  the  well,  will  be  enabled  of  themfelves  to  carry 
on  a  cor.fiderable  trade  upon  the  great  lakes  of  frefh  water,  which  thefe 
countries  environ.  Here  are  five  lakes,  the  fmalleft  of  which  is  a  piece 
of  fweet  water,  greater  than  any  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world;  this  is 
the  lake  Ontario,  which  is  not  lefs  than  zoo  leagues  in  circumference'; 
Erie,  or  Ofwego,  longer,  but  not  fo  broad,  is  about  the  fame  extent. 
That  of  the  Huron  fpreacis  greatly  in  width,  and  is  in  circumference  not 
lefs  than  300,  as  is  that  of  Michigan,  though,  like  lake  Erie,  it  is  rather 
long  and  compara'ively  narrow.  But  the  lake  Superior,  which  contains 
feveral  large  iflands,  is  500  leagues  in  the  circuit.  All  of  thefe  are  navi¬ 
gable  by  any  veflels,  and  they  all  communicate  with  one  another,  except 
that  the  paflage  between  Erie  and  Ontario  is  interrupted  by  aftupendous 
fall  or  cataraft,  which  is  called  the  falls  of  Niagara.  The  water  here  is 
about  half  a  mile  wide,  where  the  reck  crofles  it,  not  in  adirtft  line,  but 
in  the  form  of  a  half  moon.  When  it  comes  to  the  perpendicular  fall, 
which  is  150  feet,  no  words  can  exprefs  the  conflernaijon  of  travellers  at 
feeing  fo  great  a  body  of  water  falling,  or  rather  violently  thrown,  from 
fo  great  a  height,  upon  the  rocks  below,  from  which  it  again  rebounds 
to  a  very  great  height,  appearing  as  white  as  (now,  being  all  converted 
into  foam,  through  ihofe  violent  agitations.  The  noife  of  this  fall  is  of¬ 
ten  heard  at  the  diftnnee  of  15  miles,  and  fometimes much  farther.  The 
vapour  arifing  from  the  fall  may  fbmetimes  be  fecn  at  a  great  difhnce, 
appearing  like  a  cloud,  or  pillar  of  fmoke,  and  in  the  appearance  of  a 
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rainbow,  whenever  the  fun  and  the  portion  of  the  traveller  favours. 
Many  beads  and  fowls  here  lole  their  lives,  by  attempting  to  fwim,  of 
crofs  the  ftream  in  the  rapids  above  the  fall,  and  are  found  dallied  to  pieces 
below;  and  fometimes  the  Indians,  through  careleffnefs  or drunkennefs, 
have  met  with  the  fame  fate;  and  perhaps  no  place  in  the  world  is  fre- 
cfuented  with  fuch  a  number  of  eagles  as  are  invited  hither  by  the  carnage 
of  deer-,  elks,  bears,  &c.  on  which  they  feed.  The  river  St.  Lawrence, 
as  we  have  already  obferved,  is  the  outlet  of  thefe  lakes;  by  this  they 
discharge  themi'elves  into  the  ocean.  The  French,  when  in  poffeffion  of 
the  province,  built  forts  at  the  ieveral  drabs,  by  which  thefe  lakes  com¬ 
municate  with  each  other,  as  well  .as.  where  the  lalt  of  them  communicates 
with  the  river.  By  thefe  they  effeftually  fecured  to  themi'elves  the  trade 
of  the  lakes,  and  an  influence  upon  all  the  nations  of  America,  which  lay 
near  them. 

Animals.]  Thefe  make  the  mod  curious,  and  hitherto  the  modinte- 
refting  part  of  the  natural  hi  dory1'  of  Canada.  It  is  to  the  fpoils  of  thefe 
that  we  owe  the  materials  of  many  of  pur  manufactures,  and  mod  of  the 
commerce  as  yet  carried  on  between  us  and  the  country  we  have  been  de« 
fcribing.  The  animals  that  find  dieltcr  and  nouridiment  in  the  immenfe 
foreds  of  Canada,  and  which  indeed  traverfe  the  uncultivated  parts  of 
all  this  continent,  are  dags,  elks,  clper,  bears,  foxes,  martins,  wild  cats, 
ferrets,  weafels,  fquirrels  of  a  large  fize  and  greyiih  hue,  hares,  and 
rabbits.  The  fouthern  parts  in  particular  breed  great  numbers  of  wild 
bulls,’  deer  of  a  f'mall  fize,  divers  forts  of  roebucks,  goats,  wolves,  &c. 
The  rharfijes.  lakes,  and  pools,  which  in  this  country  are  very  numerous, 
fwarm  wi  h  otters,  beavers  or  cadors,  of  which  the  white  is  highly  va¬ 
lued,  being  fcarce,  as’well  as  the  right  black  kind.  The  American  bea¬ 
ver,  though  re'fembling  the  creature  known  in  Europe  by  that  name,  has 
many  pat  titulars  which  render  it  the  mod  curious  animal  we  are  acquaint¬ 
ed  with.  It  is'  n,?ar  four  feet  in  length,  and  weighs  fixty  or  ft  vent  jr 
pounds,  they  live  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years,  and  the  females  generally 
bring  forth  four  young  ones  at  a  time.  It  is  an  amphibiou^.quadruped 
that  continues  not  long  at  a  time  in  the  water,  but  j  et  cannot  live  without 
frequently  bathing  in  it.  The  lavages,  who.  waged  a  continual  war  with 
this  animal,  believed  it  to  be  a  rational  creature,  that  it  lived  in  fociety, 
and  was  governed  by  a  leader,  refembli.ng  their  own  fachem  o;  prince. — 
It  mud  ind.-ed  be  allowed,  that  the  curious  accounts  given  of  this  ani¬ 
mal  by  ingenious  travellers,  the  .manner  in  which  h  contrives  its  habita¬ 
tion,  provides  food  to  ferve  during  the  winter,  and  always  iu  pr  portion 
to  the  continuance  and  feverity  of  it,  are  fuffki.ent.  to  fliew  the  uear  ap- 
pdaches  of  indiiud  to  region,  and  even  in  fome  inlla.nces  the  fuperiority 
of  the  former.  Their  colours  are  different ;  black,  brown,  white,  yel¬ 
low,  and  draw  colour;  but  it  is  obferved,  that  the  lighter  their  colour, 
the  lei's  quantity  of  fur  they  are  .clothed  with,  and  live  in  Warmer  c  1  i - . 
mates.  The  furs  of  the  beaver  are  of  two  kinds,  the  dry  and  the  green  ;. 
the  dry  fur  is  the  (kin  before  it  is  applied  to  any  ufe ;  the  green  are  the 
furs  that  are  worn,  after,  being  fewed  to  one  another,  by  the  Indians, 
who  bednear  them  with  undluous  fubdances,  which  not  only  render  them 
more  pliable,  but  give  the  fine  down,  that  is  .m.anufadlur.ed  into  hats,  that 
oily  quality  which  renders  it  proper  to  be  worked  up  with  the  dry  fur. 
Both  the  Dutch  and  Engiidi  ha  ve  of  late  fou^d  the  fecret  of  making  ex¬ 
cel 'ent  cloths,  gloves^  and  dockings,  as  well  as  hats,  from  the  beaver 
fur.  Betides  the  fur,  this  ufefut  animal  produces  the  true  cadoreum, 
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i&Iiich  is  contained  in  bags  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  different  fforri  the 
teflicles :  the  value  of  this  drtig  is  well  known.  The  flefh  of  the  beaver 
is  a  moft  delicious  food,  but  when  boiled  it  has  a  difagreeable  rtlifh. 

The  mufk  rat  is  a  diminutive  kind  of  beaver  (weighing  about  five  or 
[ix  pounds),  whi  h  it  refembles  in  every  thing  but  its  tail ;  and  it  affords 
i  very  ftrong  mufk. 

The  elk  is  of  the  fize  of  a  horfe  or  mule.  Many  extraordinary  me- 
licinal  qualities,  particularly  for  curing  the  falling-ficknefs,  are  afcribed 
:o  the  hoof  of  the  left  foot  of  this  animal.  Its  flefh  is  very  agreeable  and 
aourifhing,  and  its  colour  a  mixture  of  light  grey  and  dark  red.  They 
ove  the  cold  countries;  and  when  the  winter  affords  them  do  grafs,  they 
rna W  the  bark  of  trees.  It  is  dangerous  to  aipproach  very  nearthis  ani- 
nal  when  he  is  hunted,  as  he  fometimes  fprings  furioufly  on  his  purfuers, 
md  tramples  them  to  pieced.  To  prevent  this,  the  hunter  throws  his 
dothes  to  him,  and  while  the  deluded  animal  fpends  his  fury  on  thefe, 
le  takes  proper  meafures  to  difpatch  him. 

There  is  a  carnivorous  animal  here,  called  the  carcajou,  of  the  feline 
jr  cat  kind,  with  a  tail  fo  long,  that  Charlevoix  fays  he  twiffed  it  feveral 
:imes  round  his  body.  Its  body  is  about  two  feet  iff  length,  from  thi 
;nd  of  the  fric'ut  to  the  tail.  It  is  faid,  that  this  animal  winding  him- 
felf  about  a  tree,  will  dart  from  thence  upon  the  elk,  twift  his  ftrong  tail 
round  his  body,  and  cut  hjs  threat  in  a  moment. 

The  buffaloe,  a  kind  of  wild  ox,  has  much  the  fame  appearance  witbi 
ihofe  of  Europe  :  his  body  is  covered  with  a  black  wobl,  which  is  highly 
sfteemed.  Tne  flefh  of  the  female  is  very  good;  and  the  buffaloe  hides 
are  foft  and  pliable  as  chamois  leather,  but  fo  vbry  ftrong,  that  the 
rmcklefs  which  the  Indians  make  ufe  of  are  hardly  penetrable  by  a  mufkef 
sail.  The  Canadian  roebuck  is  adomeftic  animal,  but  differs  in  no  other 
•efpect  from  thofe  of  Europe.  Wolves  are  fcarce  in  Canada,  but  they 
afford  the  fined  furs  in  all  the  country :  their  flefh  Is  white,  arid  good  to' 
;at :  and  they  purfue  their  prey  to  the  tops  of  the  t.  lleft  trees.-  Thc 
alack  foxes  are  greatly  efteerned,  and  very  fcarce ;  but  thofe  of  other 
:olours  are  more  common  ;  and  fome  on  the  Upper  Mifliflipi  are  of  a 
Slver  colour,  and  very  beautiful.  They  live  upon  water-fowls,  which 
they  decoy  within  their  clutches  by  a  thoufand  antic  tricks,  and  then 
pring  upon,  and  devour  them.  The  Canadian  pole-cat  has  a  moft  beau- 
liful  white  fur,  except  the  tip  of  his  tail,  which  is  as  bladk  as  jet.  Na¬ 
ture  has  given  this  animal  rio  defence  except  Its  urine,  the  fmell  of  which 
;s  naufeousand  intolerable  ;  this,  when  attacked,  it  fprinkles  plentifully  on 
Its  tail,  and  throws  it  on  the  aflai'lant.  The  Canadian  lvood-rat  is  of  a 
beautiful  filver  colour,  with  a  bufhy  tail,  and  twice  as  big  as  the  Euro¬ 
pean  :  the  female  carries  under  hef  belly  a  bag,  which  fhe  opens  arid  fhuts 
it  pleafure ;  and  in  that  fhe  places  her  young  when  purfued.  Here  are 
three  forts  of  fquirrels  ;  that  called  the  flying  fquirrel  will  leap  forty  paces 
and  more,  from  one  tree  to  another.  This  little  animal  is  eafily  tamed, 
and  is  very  lively,  except  when  afleep,  which  is  often  the  cafe  ;  and  he 
puts  up  wherever  he  can  find  a  place,  in  one’s  fleeve,  pocket,  or  muff; 
he  firft  pitches  on  his  mafter,  whom  he  will  diftinguifli  among  twenty 
perfons.  The  Canadian  porCupine  is  lefs  than  a  middling  dog  •  when' 
roafted,  he  eats  full  as  well  as  a  fucking  pig.  The  hares  ana  rabbits  dif¬ 
fer  little  from  thofe  in  Europe,  Only  they  turn  grey  in  winter.  There 
j  are  two  forts  of  bears  here,  one  of  a  reddifh,  and  the  other  of  a  black 
lolour ;  but  the  former  is  the  moft  dangerous.  The  bear  is  not  naturally 
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fierce  uiilefs  when  wounded,  or  oppreffed  with  hunger.  They  run  thera- 
P-lves  very  poor  in  the  month  of  July,  when  it  is  fomewbat  dangerous  to 
meet  them  ;  and  they  are  faid  to  fupport  themfelves  during  the  winter, 
when  the  fnow  lies  from  four  to  fix.  feet  deep,  by  fucking  their  paws. 
Scarcely  any  thing  among  the  Indians  is  undertaken  with  greater  lolem- 
nity  than  hunting  the  bear ;  and  an  alliance  with  a  noted  bear-hunter, 
who  has  killed  fevei-al  in  one  day,  is  more  eagerly  fought  after  than  that 
of  one  who  has  rendered  himfelf  famous  in  war.  The  reafon  is,  becaule 
the  chafe  fupplies  the  family  with  both  food  and  raiment. 

Of  the  feathered  creation,  they  have  eagles,  falcons,  gofhawks,  tercels, 
partridges,  <>rey,  red,  and  black,  with  long  tails,  which  they  fpread  out  as 
a  fan,  and  make  a  very  beautiful  appearance.  Woodcocks  are  fcarce  in 
Canada,  but  fnipes,  and  other  water  game  are  plentiful.  A  Canadian 
raven  is  faid  by  fome  writers  to  eat  as  well  as  a  pullet,  and  an  owl  better. 
Here  are  black-birds,  fwaliows,  and  larks :  no  lefs  than  twenty-two  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies  of  ducks,  and  a  great  number  of  fwans,  turkeys,  geefe- 
buftards,  teal,  water-hens,  cranes,  and  other  large  water-fowl:  but  al¬ 
ways  at  a  diftance  from  houfes.  The  Canadian  wood-pecker  is  a- beau¬ 
tiful  bird.  Thrufhes  and  goldfinches  are  found  nere  ;  but  the  chief  Ca¬ 
nadian  bird  of  melody  is  the  white  bird,  which  is  a  kind  of  ortolan,  very 
fhewy,  and  remarkable  for  announcing  the  return  of  fpnng.  _  The  fly- 
bird  is  thought  to  be  the  mofi  beautiful  of  any  in  nature  ;  with  all  his 
plumage,  he  is  no  bigger  than  a  cock-chafer,  and  he  makes  a  none  witr 

his  wings  like  the  humming  of  a  large  fly. 

Among  the  reptiles  of  this  country,  the  rattle-fnake  chiefly  deferve: 
attention.  Some  of  thefe  are  as  big  as  a  man’s  leg,  and  they  ai  e  long  lr 
proportion.  What  is  moft  remarkable  in  this  animal  is  the  tail,  which  1 
fcaly  like  a  coat  of  mail,  and  on  which  it  is  faid  there  grows  every  yea; 
one  ring,  or  row  of  fcales  ;  fo  that .  they  know  its  age  by  its  tail,  as  w< 
do  that  of  a  horfe  by  his  teeth.  In  moving,  it  makes  a  rattling  nolle 
from  which  it  has  its  name.  The  bite  of  this  ferpent  is  mortal,  if  a  re 
medv  is  not  applied  immediately.  In  all  places  where  this  dangerous  rep 
tile  is  bred,  there  grows  a  plant  which  is  called  rattle-fnake  herb,  the  roo 
of  which  (fuch  is  thegoodnefs  of  Providence)  is  a  certain  antidote  againl 
the  venom  of  this  ferpent,  arid  that  with  the  moft  Ample  preparation  ;  fo 
it  requires  only  to  be  pounded  or  chewed,  and  applied  like  a  plafter  ti 
the  wound.  The  rattle-fnake  feldom  bites  paflengers,  unlefs  it  is  pro 
voked  •  and  never  darts  itfelf  at  any  perfon  without  firft  rattling  thre 
times  with  its  tail.  When  purfued,  if  it  has  but  little  time  to  recover 
it  folds  itfelf  round,  with  the  head  in  the  middle,  and  then  darts  itfel 
with  °reat  fury  and  violence  againft  its  purfuers  ;  neverthelefs,  thefavage 
chafe  It,  and  find  its  flefh  very  good ;  and  being  alfo  of  a  medicinal  qua 
Jit  v,  it  is  ufed  by  the  American  apothecaries  in  particular  cafes. 

Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  the  fifheries  in  Canada,  if  pioperl 
improved,  would  be  more  like  to  enrich  that  country  than  even  the  fu 
trade.  The  river  St.  Laurence  contains  perhaps  the  greateft  variety  c 
any  in  the  world,  and  thefe  in  the  greateft  plenty  and  of  the  beft  forts 
4  Befides  a  great  variety  of  other  fifli  in  the  rivers  and  lakes,  are  fea 
wolves,  fea-cows,  porpoifes,  the  lencornet,  the  goberque,  the  fea-plaife 
falmon,  trout,  turtle,  lobfters,  the  chaourafon,  ftilrgeon,  the  aclugau 
the-  gilthead,  tunny,  fhad,  lamprey,  fmelts,  conger-eels,  mackarel,  foal: 
herrings,  anchovies,  and  pilchards.  The  fea-wolf,  fo  called  from  its  howl 
jngsis  an  amphibious  creature  ;  the  largeft  arc  faxd  to  weigh  two  thov 
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fiind  pounds;  their  flefh  is  good  eating;  but  the  profit  of  if  lies  In  the 
oil,  which  is  proper  for  burning,  and  currying  of  leather ;  their  fkins  make 
excellent  coverings  for  trunks,  and  though  not  fo  fine  as  Morocco  leather, 
they  preferve  their  freffinefs  better,  and  are  lefs  liable  to  cracks.  Thefhoes 
and  boots  made  of  thofe  Ikins  let  in  no  water,  and  when  properly  tanned, 
make  excellent  and  iafting  covers  for  feats.  The  Canadian  fea-cow  is 
larger  than  the  fea-wolf,  but  refembles  it  in  figure :  it  has  two  teeth  of 
the  thicknefs  and  length  of  a  man’s  arm,  that,  when  grown,  lock  like 
horns,  and  are  very  fine  ivory,  as  well  as  its  other  teeth.  Some  of  the 
porpoifesof  the  river  St.  Laurence  arefaid  to  yield  a  hogfhead  of  oil ;  and 
of  their  Ikins  waiftcoats  are  made,  w  ich  are  exceffively  ftrong,  and  muf- 
quet  proof.  The  lencornet  is  a  kind  of  cuttle-filh,  quite  round,  or  rather 
oval:  there  are  three  forts  of  them,  which  differ  only  in  fize  ;  fome  being 
as  large  as  a  hogfhead,  and  others  but  a  foot  long ;  they  catch  only  the 
laft,  and  that  with  a  torch ;  they  are  excellent  eating.  The  gocerque  has 
:he  tafte  and  fmell  of  a  fmall  cod.  The  fea-plaife  is  good-eating  ;  they 
lire  taken  with  long  poles  armed  with  iron  hooks.  The  chaouraiou  is  an 
armed  fifli,  about  five  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  man’s  thigh,  refembling 
a  pike;  but  is  covered  u'ith  fcales  that  is  proof  againft  a  dagger:  its  co¬ 
lour  is  a  filver  grey  ;  and  there  grows  under  his  mouth  a  long  bony  fub- 
Hance,  ragged  at  the  edges.  One  may  readily  conceive,  that  an  animal 
f"o  well  fortified  is  a  ravager  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  water;  but  we 
Have  few  inftances  of  fifli  making  prey  of  the  feathered  creation,  which 
:his  fifli  does,  however,  with  much  art.  He  conceals  himfelf  among  the 
sanes,  and  reeds,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  nothing  is  to  be  feen  befides  his 
weapon,  which  he  holds  raifed  perpendicularly  above  the  furface  of  the 
iwater;  the  fowls,  which  come  to  take  reft,  imagining  the  weapon  to  be 
only  a  withered  reed,  perch  upon  it ;  but  they  are  no  fooner  alighted, 
than  the  fifli  opens  his  throat,  and  makes  fuch  a  fudden  motion  tofeize 
ilis  prey,  that  it  feldom  efcapes  him.  This  fifli  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
jakes.  The  fturgeon  is  both  a  frefli  and  a  fait  water  fifli,  taken  on  the 
coafts  of  Canada  and  the  lakes,  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  long,  and  pro- 
portionably  thick.  There  is  a  fmali  kind  of  fturgeon,  the  fiefli  of  which 
hs  very  tender  and  delicate.  The  achigau,  and  the  giltiiead,  are  fifti  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  river  St.  Laurence.  Some  of  the  rivers  breed  a  kind  of  cro¬ 
codile,  that  differs  but  little  from  thofe  of  the  Nile, 
c  Inhabitants  and  principal  towns.]  Btfor-'  the  late  war,  the  ■ 
banks  of  the  river  St.  Laurence,  above  Quebec,  were  vaftly  populous  ; 
put  we  cannot  precifely  determine  the  number  of  Fl  ench  a  id  Engiifh  fet- 
;:led  in  this  province,  who  are  undoubtedly  upon  the  inert afe.  In  the 
year  1785,  Canada  and  Labrador  were  fuppofed  to  conta  n  about  ,  30,000 
inhabitants  * .  The  different  tribes  of  Indians  in  Canada  are  almoft  innu¬ 
merable  ;  but  thefe  people  are  obferved  to  decreafe  in  population  where 
dhe  Europeans  are  moft  numerous,  owing  chiefly  to  the  immoderate  ufe 
sf  fpiritous  liquors,  of  which  they  are  exceffively  found.  But  as  liberty 
is  the  ruling  paffionof  the  Indians,  we  may  naturally  fuppofe  that  as  the 
Europeans  advance,  the  former  will  retreat  to  more  diftant  regions. 

Quebec  the  capital,  not  only  of  this  province,  but  of  all  Canada,  is 
[ituated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  St.  Laurence  and  St.  Charles,  or 
the  Little  River,  about  20  miles  from  the  Sea.  It  is  built  on  a  rock, 

*  In  1784  geri.  Haldimand  ordered  a  cenfus  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  taken,  when 
they  amounted  to  1 13,012  Engiifh  and  French,  exclufive  of  10,000  loyalifts  fettled  in 
tLe  upper  parts  of  the  province. 

[f&  ^  3  E  2  partly 
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partly  of  marble  and  partly  of  Hate.  The  town  is  divided  into  an  upper 
and  a  lower ;  the  houfes  in  both  are  of  Hone,  and  built  in  a  tolerable  man¬ 
ner.  The  fortifications  are  flrong,  though  not  regular.  The  town  is 
covered  with  a  regular  and  beautiful  citadel,  in  which  the  governor  re¬ 
sides,  the  number  of  inhabitants  have  been  computed  at  12  or  15,000. 
The  river,  which  from  the  fea  hither  is  four  or  five  leagues  broad,  narrows 
all  of  a  fudden  to  about  a  mile  wide.  The  haven,  which  lies  oppolite  the 
town,  is  l'afe  and  commodious,  and  about  five  fathom  deep.  The  harbour 
is  flanked  by  two  baltions,  that  are  raifcd  25  feet  from  the  ground,  which 
is  about  the  height  of  the  tides  at  the  time  of  the  equinox. 

From  Quebec  to  Montreal,  which  is  about  170  miles,  in  failing  up  the 
river  St.  Laurence,  the  eye  is  entertained  with  beautiful  landfcapes,  the 
banks  being  in  many  places  very  bold  and  fteep,  and  (haded  with  loity 
trees  The  farms  lie  pretty  clofe  all  the  way;  feveral  gentlemen’s  houfes, 
neatly  built,  fliew  themfelves  at  intervals,  and  there  is  all  the  appearance 
of  a  floui  idling  colony  ;  but  there  are  few  towns  or  villages.  It  is  pretty 
much  like  the  well  fettled  parts  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  where  the. 
planters  are  wholly  within  themfelves.  Many  beautiful  iflands  are  inter- 
fperfed  in  the  channel  of  the  river,  which  have  an  agreeable  effed  upon 
the  eye.  After  pafling  the  Richelieu  iilauds,  the  air  becomes  fomild  and 
temperate,  that  the  traveller  thinks  himfelf  tranfported  to  another  cli¬ 
mate;  but  this  is  to  be  underftood  in  the  fummer  months. 

The  town  called  Trois  Rivieres,  or  the  Three  Rivers,  is  about  half 
way  between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  has  its  name  from  three  rivers 
which  join  their  currents  here,  and  fall  into  the  river  St.  Laurence.  It 
is  much  reforted  toby  feveral  nations  of  Indians,  who,  by  means  of  thefc 
rivers,  come  here  and  trade  with  the  inhabitants  in  various  kinds  of  furs 
and  fkins.  The  country  is  pleafant,  and  fertile  in  corn,  fruit,  &c.  and 
great  numbers  of  handfome  houfes  Hand  on  both  fides  the  river. 

Montreal  Hands  on  an  itiand  in  the  river  St.  Laurence,  which  is  ten 
leagues  in  length  and  four  in  breadth,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  which 
gives  name  to  it,  about  half  a  league  from  the  fouth  fhore.  While  the 
French  had  pofleflion  of  Canada,  both  the  city  and  ifland  of  Montreal  be¬ 
longed  to  private  proprietors,  who  had  improved  them  fo  well,  that  the 
whole  ifland  was  become  a  moft  delightful  ipot,  and  produced  every  thing 
that  could  admioifler  to  the  conveniences  of  life.  The  city  forms  an 
oblong  fquare,  divided  by  regular  and  well-formed  ftreets ;  and  when  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Enghlh,  the  houfes  were  built  in  a  very  hand- 
fome  manner;  and  every  houfe  might  be  feen  atone  view  from  the  har¬ 
bour,  or  from  the  fouthernmofl  fide  of  the  river,  as  the  hill  on  the  fide  of 
which  the  town  Hands  falls  gradually  to  the  water.  The  place  isiurround- 
ed  by  a  wall  and  a  dry  ditch  ;  and  its  fortifications  have  been  much  im¬ 
proved  by  the  Englifh.  Montreal  is  nearly  as  large  as  Quebec;  butfincc 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh  it  has  fuffered  much  by  fires. 

Government.]  Before  the  late  war,  the  French  lived  in  affluence,  be¬ 
ing  free  from  all  taxes,  and  having  full  liberty  to  hunt,  fifh,  fell  timber,  and 
to  fow  and  plant  as  much  land  as  they  could  cultivate.  By  the  capitulation 
granted  to  the  French,  when  this  country  was  reduced,  both  individuals 
and  communities  were  entitled  to  all  their  former  rights  and  privileges. 

In  the  year  1774,  an  ad  was  palled  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Brin  an, 
for  making  more  effedual  provinon  for  the  government  of  tlje  province  of 
Quebec.  By  this  it  was  enaded,  that  it  fhould  be  lawful  for  his  majefiy, 
his  heirs,  and  fucceffors,  by  warrant  under  his  or  their  fignet  or  fign  ma¬ 
nual. 
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nual,  and  with  the  advice  of  the  privy-council,  to  conflitute  and  appoint 
a  council  for  the  affairs  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  to  confift  ot  fuch  per¬ 
rons  relident  there,  not  exceeding  twenty -three,  nor  lefs  than  ieventeen, 
as  his  majefty,  his  heirs,  and  fuccelfors,  fhall  be  pleafed  to  appoint;  and 
upon  the  death,  removal,  or  abfence  ot  any  of  the  members  of  the  faid 
Council,  in  like  manner  to  conffitute  and  appoint  others  to  lucceed  them. 
\nd  this  council,  fo  appointed  and  nominated,  or  the  majority  of  them, 
ire  veiled  with  power  and  authority  to  m.tke  ordinances  tor  the  peace, 
velfare,  and  good  government  of  the  province,  with  the  confent  of  the 
governor,  or,  in  his  abfence,  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  or  commander  in 
thief  for  the-time  being.  The  council,  however,  are  not  impowered  to 
ay  taxes,  except  for  the  purpofe  of  making  roads,  reparation  of  public 
buildings,  or  fuch  local  conveniences.  By  this  aft,  all  matters  of  con- 
ftoverfy  relative  to  property  and  civil  rights  are  to  be  determined  by  the 
French  laws  of  Canada ;  but  the  criminal  law  of  England  is  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  province.  The  inhabitants  of  Canada  are  alfo  allowed  by 
'  his  aft  not  only  to  profefs  the  Romifla  religion,  but  the  Popifh  clergy  are 
pvefted  with  a  right  to  claim  and  obtain  their  accuflomed  dues  from  thofe 
bf  the  fame  religion.  This  aft  occafioned  a  great  alarm  both  in  England 
'and  America,  and  appears  to  have  contributed  much  towaros  fpreading  a 
fpirit of  difaffeftion to  the  Britifh.  government  in  the  othercolonies.  The  city 
of  London  petitioned  againfl  the  bill  before  it  received  ihe  royal  aiient ; 
'declaring,  that  they  apprehended  it  to  be  entirely  fubverfive  of  the  great 
^fundamental  principles  of  the  Britifh  conflitution,  as  well  as  of  the  autno- 
frity  of  various  folemn  afts  of  the  legiilature.  And  in  one  of  the  petitions 
of  the  American  congrefs  to  the  king,  they  complained,  that  by  the  Que¬ 
bec  aft,  the  limits  of  that  province  were  extended,  the  Englilh  laws  abo-- 
Hifhed,  and  the  French  laws  reftored,  whereby  great  numbers  of  Kritidi 
freemen  were  fubjefted  to  the  latter;  and  that  an  abiojute  government, 
hnd  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  were  alfoeflablidied  by  that  aft,  through 
but  thofe  vaft  regions  that  border  on  the  wefterly  and  northerly  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  Proteftant  Englidi  fettlements. 

'  Trade  and  commerce.]  The  nature  of  the  climate,  feverely  cold 
’in  winter,  and  the  people  manufacturing  nothing,  (hews  what  Canada 
principally  wants  from  Europe;  wine,  or  rather  rum,  eloths,  chiefly 
coarfe  linen,  and  wrought  iron.  The  Indian  trade  requires  rum,  tobacco, 
'a  fort  of  duffil  blankets,  guns,  powder,  balls,  and  flints,  kettles,  hatchets, 
'toys,  and  trinkets  of  all  kinds. 

While  this  country  was  podefled  by  the  French,  the  Indians  fupplied 
!them  with  peltry;  and  the  French  had  traders,  who,  in  the  manner  of 
the  original  inhabitants,  travel  led  the  vaft  lakes  and  rivers  in  canoes,  with 
incredible  induftry  and  patience,  carrying  their  goods  into  the  remo-elt 
parts  of  America,  and  amongft  nations  entirely  unknown  to  us.  Thefe 
again  brought  the  market  home  to  them,  as  the  Indians  were  thereby  ha¬ 
bituated  to  trade  with  them.  For  this  purpofe,  people  from,  all  paits, 
even  from  the  diftance  of  1000  miles,  came  to  the  French  fair  at  Mont¬ 
real,  which  began  in  June,  and  fometimes  lafted  three  months.  On  this 
occafion,  many  l'olemnities  were  obferved,  guards  were  placed,  and  the 
governor  adifted,  to  picferve  order,  in  fuch  a  concourfe,  and  fo  great  a 
1  variety  of  lavage  nations.  But  fometimes  great  diforders,  and.tumults  hap¬ 
pened  ;  and  ihe  Indians  being  fo  fond  of  brandy,  frequently  gave  for  a 
dram  all  that  they  were  podefled  of.  It  is  remarkable,  that  many  of  thefe 
nations  aftually  paffed  by  our  fettlement  of  Albany  in  New  York,  and 
•  ’  3  E  3  travelled 
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travelled  250  miles  farther  to  Montreal,  though  they  might  have  pur- 
chafed  the  goods  cheaper  at  the  former.  So  much  did  the  French  exceed 
us  in  the  arts  of  winning  the  affections  of  thel'e  favages ! 

Since  we  became  poflVffed  of  Canada,  our  trade  with  that  country  has 
been  computed  to  employ  about  60  fhip?,  and  1000  feamen.  Their  ex¬ 
ports,  at  an  average  of  three  years,  in  fk'ms,  furs,  ginfeng,  fnake  root, 
capillaire,  and  wheat,  amount  to  105,5001.  Their  imports  from  Great 
Britain,  in  a  variety  of  articles,  are  computed  at  nearly  the  fame  fum. 
It  is  unneceflary  to  make  ant  remarks  on  the  value  and  importance  of 
this  trade,  which  not  only  fupplies  us  with  unmanufactured  materials,  in- 
difpenfably  neceffary  in  many  articles  of  our  commerce,  but  alfo  takes  in 
exchange  the  manufactures  of  our  own  country,  or  the  production  of  our 
other  lcttlements  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies*. 

But  whatever  attention  be  paid  to  the  trade  and  peopling  of  Canada,  it 
will  be  hardly  polTible  to  overcome  certain  inconveniences,  proceeding 
from  natural  caufes ;  I  mean  the  feveriry  of  the  winter,  which  is  fo  ex- 
cellive  from  December  to  April,  that  the  greateft  rivers  are  frozen  over, 
and  the  fnow  lies  commonly  from  four  to  fix  feet  deep  on  the  ground,  even 
in  thole  parts  of  the  country  which  lie  three  degrees  fouth  of  London, 
and  in  the  temperate  latitude  of  Paris,  Another  inconvenience  arifes 
from  the  falls  in  the  river  St.  Laurence,  below  Montreal,  which  render 
it  difficult  for  very  large  (hips  to  penetrate  to  that  emporium  of  inland  com¬ 
merce  ;  but  veffels  from  300  to  400  tons  are  not  prevented  by  thefe  falls- 
from  going  there  annually. 

History.]  Sec  the  general  account  of  America. 


NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Situation  and  Extent. 


Miles, 


Length 

Breadth 


’5°  ?.  between 
?5°  5 


Degrees.  Sq.  M. 

63  and  97  Eaft  longitude,  7 
43  and  49  North  latitude.  J  57>000 


Boundaries.]  T>QUNDED  by  the  river  St.  Laurence  on  the  North  ; 

81  by  the  gulf  St.  Laurence,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
Eaft  ;  by  the  fame  ocean,  South  ;  and  by  Canada  and  New  England, 
Weft.  In  the  year  1784,  this  province  was  divided  into  two  governments : 
the  province  and  government,  now  ftyled  New  Brunswick,  is  bounded 
on  the  weftward  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  by  the  faid  river  to  its  fource,  and 
by  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  thence  to  the  fouthern  boundary  of  the 
province  of  Quebec  ;  to  the  northward  by  the  fame  boundary  as  far  as  thq 
weftern  extremity  of  the  Bay  de  Chaleurs,  to  the  eaftward  by  the  faid 
bay  to  the  gulf  of  St.  Laurence  to  the  bay  called  Bay  Verte,  to  the  fouth 
by  a  line  in  the  centre  of  the  bay  of  Fundy,  from  the  river  St.  Croix, 
pf  refaid,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mufquat  River,  by  the  faid  river  to  its 
fource,  and  from  thence  by  a  due  eaft  line  acrofs  the  ifthmus  into  the  bay 
Verte,  to  join  the  eaftern4ot  above  defcribed,  including  all  iflands  within 
fix  leagues  of  the  coaft. 


*  The  amount  of  the  exports  from  this  province  ip  the  year  1 786  was  343,263!. amount 
of  import  the  fame  year  was  323,116!, 

Rivers,] 
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Rivers.]  The  river  of  St.  Laurence  forms  the  northern  boundary. 
The  rivers  Rifgouche  and  Nipifiguit  run  from  Weft  to  Eaft,  and  fall  into 
the  bay  of  St.  Laurence.  The  rivers  of  St.  John,  Paflamagnadi,  Pen- 
obfcot,  and  St.  Croix,  which  run  from  North  to  South,  fall  into  Fundy 
Bay,  or  thefea  a  little  to  the  eaftward  of  it. 

Seas,  bays,  and  capes.]  The  feas  adjoining  to  it  are,  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  Fundy  Bay,  and  the  gulf  of  St.  Laurence.  The  lefter  bays  are 
Chenigto  and  Green  Bay  upon  the  ifthmus,  which  joins  the  north  part  of 
.Nova  Scotia  to  the  fouth  ;  and  the  bay  of  Chaleurs  on  the  north-eaft;  the 
bay  of  Chedibu&o  on  the  fouth-eaft  ;  the  bay  of  theiflands,  the  ports  of 
Bart,  ChebuClo,  Profper,  Sr.  Margaret,  La  Heve,  port  Maltois,  port 
Ryfignol,  port  Vert,  and  port  Joly,  on  the  fouth;  port  la  Tour,  on 
the  fouth-eaft  ;  port  St.  Mary,  Annapolis,  and  Minas,  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  Fundy  Bay,  and  port  Rofeway,  now  the  molt  populous  of  all. 

The  chief  capes  are,  Cape  Portage,  Ecoumenac,  Tourmcntin,  Cape 
Port  and  Epis,  on  the  eaft.  Cape  Fogeri,  and  Cape  Canceau,  on  the 
fouth-taft.  Cape  Blanco,  Cape  Vert,  Cape  Theodore,  Cape  Dore,  Cape 
La  Heve,  and  Cape  Negro,  on  the  fouth;  6ape  Sable,  and  Cape  Fourche 
on  the  fouth-weft. 

Lakes.]  The  lakes  are  very  numerous,  but  have  not  yet  received  par¬ 
ticular  names. 

Climate.]  The  climate  of  this  country,  though  within  the  tempe¬ 
rate  zone,  has  been  found  rather  unfavourable  to  European  conftitutions. 
They  are  wrapt  up  in  the  gloom  of  a  fog  during  great  part  of  the  year, 
and  for  four  or  five  months  it  is  intenfely  cold.  But  though  the  cold  in 
winter  and  the  heat  in  fummer  are  great,  they  come  on  gradually,  fo  as 
to  prepare  the  body  for  enduring  both. 

-Soil  and  .produce.]  From  fuch  an  unfavourable  climate  little  can 
be  expefted.  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Scotland,  is  almoft  a  continued  foreft ; 
and  agriculture,  though  attempted  by  the  Englifli  fettlers,  has  hitherto 
made  little  progrefs.  In  moft  parts,  the  foil  is  thin  and  barren,  the  com 
it  produces  is  of  a  flirivelled  kind  like  rye,  and  the  grafs  intermixed  with 
a  cold  fpongy  mofs.  However,  it  is  not  uniformly  bad  ;  there  are  traCls 
in  the  pe'ninftila  to  the  fouthward,  which  do  not  yield  to  the  beft  land  in 
New  England  ;  and,  in  general,  the  foil  is  adapted  ro  the  produce  of  hemp 
and  flax.  The  timber  is  extremely  proper  for  (hip-building,  and  produces 
pitch  and  tar.  Flattering  accounts  have  been  given  of  the  improvements 
making  in  the  new  fettlements  and  bay  of  Fundy.  A  great  quantity  of 
land  hath  been  cleared,  which  abounds  in  timber,  and  fhip-loads  of  good 
malls  and  fpars  have  been  (hipped  from  hence  already. 

Animals.]  This  country  is  not  deficient  in  the  animal  productions  of 
the  neighbouring  provinces,  particularly  deer,  beavers  and  otters.  Wild 
fowl,  and  all  manner  of  game,  and  many  kinds  of  European  fowls  and 
quadrupeds,  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  brought  into  it,  and  thrive 
well.  At  the  clofe  of  March,  the  fiflt  begin  to  fpawn,  when  they  enter 
the  rivers  in  fuch  flioals  as  are  incredible.  Herrings  come  up  in  April, 
and  the  flurgeon  and  falmon  in  May.  But  the  moft  valuable  appendage 
of  New  Scotland  is  the  Cape  Sable  coaft,  along  which  is  one  continued 
range  of  cod-fifliing  banks,  and  excellent  harbours. 

HisfdRY,  settlement,  chief  ?  Notwithftanding  the  forbidding 
towns,  And  commerce.  J  appearance  of  this  country,  it  was 
here  that  fome  of  the  firft  European  fettlements  were  made.  The  firft 
gtapt  of  lands  id  it  Was  given  by  James  I.  to  his  fecrctary  fir  William 

3  E  4  Alexander 
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Alexander,  from  whom  it  had  the  name  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Scotland. 
Since  then  it  has  frequently  changed  hands  from  one  private  proprietor 
to  another  and  from  the  French  to  the  Englifh  nation  backward  and  for- 
;vard.  It  was  not  confirmed  to  th<£  English,  till  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
and  their  defign  in  acquiring  it,  does  not  feem  to  have  fo  much  arifen 
from  any.prolpedt  of  diredl  profit  to  be  obtained  by  it,  as  from  an  appre- 
henfion  that  the  French,  by  poffe fifing  this  province,  might  have  had  it 
iii/h  ’ir  power  to  annoy  our  other  fettlem.ents.'  Upon  this  principle,  3000 
familie-  were  tran : ported  in  1749,  at  the  charge  of  the  government,  into 
th  s  country.  The  town  they  eredled  is  called  Halifax,  from  the  eavl 
of  that  name,  to  whole  wifiom  and  care  we  owe  this  fettlement.  The 
town  of  Halifax  (lands  upon  Chebudto  bay,  very  commouioufly  fituated 
for  rhe.hfh  rv',  and  has  a  corn  nunication  with  rnoft  parts  ol  the  pro¬ 
vince,  either  by  land  carriage,  the  fea,  or  navigable  rivers,  with  a  fine 
harbour,  where  a  fmall  fquadron  of  (hips  of  war  lies  during  the  winter, 
and  in  the  fummer  puts  to  fea,  under  the  command  of  a  commodore,  for 
the  protection  of  the  fidn-ry,  and  to  fee  that  the  articles  of  the 
late  peace,  relative  thereto,  are  duly  obferved  by  the  French.  The  town 
has  an  entrenchment,  and  is  (trengthened  by  forts  of  timber.  The  other 
totyns  of  ltfs  note  are  Annapolis  Royal,  which  (lands  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  bay  of  Fundy,  and,  though  but  a  fmall  place,  was  formerly  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  province.  It  has  one  of  the  fined  harbours  in  America;  ca¬ 
pable  of  containing  a  thoufand  veffels  at  anchor,  in  the  utmoft  fecurity. 
Sr.  John’s  is  a  new  fettlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  that 
falls  into  the  bay  of  Fundy,  on  the  weft  fide.  Since  the  conclulion  of.  the 
w.ar,  the  emigration  of  the  Loyalifts  to  this  province  from  the  United 
States  hath  been  very  great :  by  them  new  towns  have  been  raifed  as  Shel¬ 
burne,  which  extends  two  miles  on  the  water  fide,  and  is  faid  to  contain  al¬ 
ready  9000  inhabitants  1 
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OF  the  rife,  progrefs,  and  iroft  remarkable  events  of  that  war,  be- 
,  ?'veer!i  Cjreat  Britain  and  her  American  colonies  which  at  length 
termin  ted  in  rhe  eftablifhment  of  the  United  States  of  America,  we  have 
plieady  given  an  acco  mt,  in  our  view  of  the  principal  tranfadtions  in  the 
hiftory  of  Great  Bri  ain,  It  wgs  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  that  the  con- 
grefs  publifh  d  a  fidemn  declarauon,  in  which  they  alligned  their  reafons 
for  withdra  ing  their  allegiance  from  the  kipg  of  Great  Britain.  In  the 
irame,  and  by  the  authority,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  united  colonies  of 
New  Hampshire,  Mafiachufett’s  Bay,  Rhode  Ifland,  and  Providence 
Plantations,  Connedticur,  New  York  New  Jerfey,  pennfylvania,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia, 
they  declared  that  they  then  were,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  Pree  and 
Indepfn  ent  Hates ;  and  that  as  fuch,  they  had  full  power  to  levy  war, 
conclude  pei  e,  contradl  alii  inces,  eftablifh  commerce,  and  do  all  other 
adis  and  things  which  Independent  dates  may  of  right  do.  They  alfopub- 
lifheJ  a> tides  of  confederation,  and  perpetual  union,  between  the  unit¬ 
ed  colonies,  in  which  they  afiumed  the  title  of  «  the  United  States  of 
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Ajperica  and  by  which  each  of  the  colonies  contra&ed  a  reciprocal  treaty 
Df  alliance  and  friendlhip  for  their  common  defence,  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  liberties,  and  for  their  general  and  mutual  advantage ;  obliging 
ihemfelves  to  affift  each  other  againft  all  violence  that  might  threaten  all, 
or  any  one  of  them,  and  to  repel,  in  common,  all  the  attacks  that  might 
be  levelled  againft  all,  or  any  one  of  them,  on  account  of  religion,  fove- 
reignty,  commerce,  or  under  any  other  pretext  whatfoever.  Each  of  the 
colonies  referred  to  themfelves  alone  the  exclufu  e  right  of  regulating  their 
internal  government,  and  of  framing  laws  in  all  matters  not  included  in 
the  articles  of  confederation.  But  for  the  more  convenient  management  of 
the  general  interefts  of  the  United  States,  it  was  determined,  that  dele¬ 
gates  fliould  be  annually  appointed  in  fuch  manner  as  the  legiilature  of 
each  (late  fhould  diredt,  to  meet  in  congrefs  on  the  firfi  Monday  in  No¬ 
vember  of  every  year,  with  a  power  referved  to  each  flate  to  recall  its  de¬ 
legates,  or  any  of  them,  at  any  time  within  the  year,  and  to  fend  others  in 
their  (lead,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  No  flate  is  to  be  reprefented  in 
congrefs  by  lefs  than  two,  nor  more  than  (even  members ;  and  no  perfon  is 
capable  o£  being  a  delegate  for  more  than  three  years,  in  any  term  of  fix 
years  ;  nor  is  any  perfon  being  a  delegate,  capable  of  holding  any  office 
under  the  United  States,  for  which  he,  or  any  other  for  his  benefit,  fhall 
receive  any  fi.lary,  fees,  or  emolument  of  any  kind.  In  determining  quef- 
tions  in  the  United  States,  in  congrefs  aflembled,  each  flate  is  to  have  one 
vote.  Every  ltate  is  to  abide  by  the  determinations  of  the  United  States  in 
cqngrefs  aflembled,  on  all  quefiions  which  are  fubmitted  to  them  by  the 
confederation.  The  articles  of  the  confederation  are  to  be  inviolably  ob- 
ferved  by  every  ftatc,  and  the  union  is  to  be  perpetual ;  nor  is  any  alter¬ 
ation,  at  any  time  hereafter,  to  be  made  in  any  of  them,  unlefs  fuch  alter¬ 
ation  be  agreed  to  in  a  congrefs  of  the  United  States,  and  be  afterwards 
confirmed  by  the  legiflatures  of  every  flate.  It  was  on  the  30th  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1778,  that  the  French  king  concluded  a  treaty  of  amity  and  com¬ 
merce  with  the  thirteen  United  Colonies  of  America,  as  independent 
flates,  Holland  acknowledged  them  as  fuch  April  19,  1782  ;  and  on  the 
3o:h  of  November,  1782,  provifiona!  articles  were  figned  at  Paris, -by  the 
Britifh  and  American  commiffioners,  in  which  his  Britannic  majefly  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  Thirteen  Colonies  to  be  Free,  Sovereign,  and  Indepen¬ 
dent  States  ;  and  thefe  articles  were  afterwards  ratified  by  a  definitive 
treaty.  Sweden  acknowledged  them  as  fuch  February  5,  1783  ;  Den¬ 
mark  the  25th  of  February  ;  Spain  in  March,  and  Ruffia  in  July  1783. 

1'he  following  calculations  were  made  from  aSlual  meafurement  of  the  left 

Maps,  Thomas  Hutchins,  Efq.  Geographer  to  the  United  States. 

The  territory  of  the  United  S.t^tes  contains  by  computation  a  million 
of  fquare  miles,  in  which  are  640,000,000  of  acres, 

Dedudt  fpr  water  5 1,000,000 

Acres  of  land  in  the  United  States,  389,000,000 

That  part  of  the  United  States  comprehended  between  the  wefl  tempo* 
rary  line  Of  Pennfylvania  on  the  eafl,  the  boundary  line  between  Britain 
and  the  United  States  extending  from  the  river  St,  Croix  to  the  north- 
weft  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  on  the  north,  the  river  Mifliffip- 
ji'tq  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  on  the  weft,  and  the  river  Ohio  on  the  fouth 

so 
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to  the  aforementioned  bounds  of  Pennfylvanis,  contains  by  computation 
about  four  hundred  and  eleven  thoufand  iquare  links,  in  which  are 

263,040,000  acres. 

Deduct  for  water  43,040,000 

To  be  difpofed  of  by  order  of  Congrefs.  220,000,000  of  acres. 

The  whole  of  this  immenfe  extent  of  unappropriated  weftern  territory, 
containing,  as  above  dated,  120,000,000  of  acres,  has  been,  by  the 
ceffiow-ef  home  of  the  original  thirteen  Hates,  and  by  the  treaty  of  peace, 
rxansfcrred  to  the  feoderal  government  and  is  pledged  as  a  fund  for  fink¬ 
ing  the  continental  debt.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  divide  it  into  new 
ftate?,  with  republican  conftitutions  fimiiar  io  the  old  flates  near  the  At¬ 
lantic  ocean. 

Eftimate  of  the  number  of  acres  of  water ,  north  and  wefward  of  the  river 
Ohioy  ’within  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 

,  Acres. 

•  -  21,9,-2,780 

1,133,800 

*  164,200 

*  -  551,000 

*  -  10,36 -.ooo- 

-  J, 216, 000 

5,009,920 

•  -  -  89,500 

•  -  -  -  2,252,800 

•  *  -  301 , coo 


In  Lake  Superior,  - 

Lake  of  the  Wood?,  - 

Lake  Rain,  &c.  ... 

Red  lake,  -  - 

Lake  Michigan,  ... 

Bay  Puan,  - 

Lake  Huron,  - 

Lake  St.  Clair,  -  ... 

Lake  Erie,  wetlern  part,  ... 

Sundry  final!  lakes  and  rivers,  - 

43,040,00° 

Efilmate  of  the  number  of  acres  of  water  within  the  Thirteen  United  States. 

In  Lake  Erie,  welHvard  of  the  line  extended  from  the  north-weft  corner 
of  Pennsylvania,  due  north  to  the  boundary  between  the  Britifli  territory 


tory  and  the  United  States,  - 
In  Lake  Ontario,  - 
jLake  Champlain, 

Uhefapeek  bay, 

Albemarle  bay. 

Delawar  bay. 

All  the  rivers  within  the  thirteen 
$ates  including  the  Ohio,  - 


410,000 

2,390,000 

500,000 

1,700,000 

330,000 

630,000 

2,000,000 


-7,960,000 


Total  51,000,000 


NEW  ENGLAND. 

Situation  and  Extent, 


Miles,  Degrees.  Sq.  Miles. 

Length  550  )  upfw--n  j  41  and  49  north  latitude.  ?  _ 

Bieadth  200  \  £  67  and  74  weft  longitude.  }  87,000 

Boundaries.]  T)  O  U  N  D  E  D  on  the  North-call  by  Nova  Scotia; 

13  on  the  Weft  by  Canada.;  on  the  South  by  New 
York ;  and  on  the  Eaft  by  the  Atlantic. 


Divilions 
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Divifions.  Provinces.  Chief  Towns. 

The  northern  divifion,  (  New  Hampfliire  -  J  f  Portfinouth. 

or  government  c  )  ( 

The  middle  divifion.  |  Madachufett’s  Colony  |  j 

The  fouth  divifion  Rhode  Ifland,  &c.  Newport. 

The  weft  divifion  |  Connecticut  —  j  j  Henford^00* 

Rivers.]  Their  rivers  are,  x.  Connecticut ;  2.  Thames ;  3.  Patux¬ 
ent;  4.  Merimac  ;  5.  Pifcatavvay  ;  6.  Saco  ;  7.  Cafco  ;  S.  Kennebeque  ; 
and  9.  Penobfcot,  or  Pentagoner. 

Bays  and  capes.]  The  mofl  remarkable  bays  and  harbours  are  thofe 
formed  by  Plymouth,  Rhode  Ifland,  and  Providence  plantations ;  Monu¬ 
ment-Bay,  Weft-Harbour,  formed  by  the  bending  of  Cape-Cod  ;  Bofton- 
Harbour  ;  Pifcataway,  and  Cafca-Bay. 

The  chief  capes  are,  Cape  Cod,  Marble  Head,  Cape  Anne,  Cape 
Netic,  Cape  Porpus,  Cape  Elizabeth,  and  Cape  Small  Poinr. 

Air  and  climate,  j  New  England,  though  fituated  almoft  ten  de¬ 
grees  nearer  the  fun  than  the  mother-country,  has  an  earlier  winter, 
which  continues  longer,  and  is  more  fevere  than  with  us.  The  fummer 
again  is  extremely  hot,  and  much  beyond  any  thing  known  in  Europe,  in 
the  fame  latitude.  The  clear  and  ferene  temperature  of  the  Iky,  however, 
makes  amends  for  the  extremity  of  heat  and  cold,  and  renders  the  climate 
of  this  country  fo  healthy,  that  it  is  reported  to  agree  better  with  Britilh 
conftitutions  than  any  other  of  the  American  provinces.  The  winds  are 
very  boifterous  in  the  winter  feafon,  and  naturalifts  afcribe  the  early  ap¬ 
proach,  and  the  length,  and  feverity  of  the  winter,  to  the  large  frefli-water 
lakes  lying  to  the  north-weft  of  New  England  which  being  frozen  over 
feveral  months,  occafion  thofe  piercing  winds  which  prove  fo  fatal  to 
mariners  on  this  coaft. 

The  fun  rifes  at  Bofton,  on  the  longeft  day,  at  26  minutes  after  four  in 
the  morning,  and  fets  at  34  minutes  after  feven  in  the  evening;  and  on 
the  fhorteft  day,  it  rifes  at  35  minutes  after  feven  in  the  morning,  and  fets 
at  27  minutes  after  four  in  the  afternoon  ;  thus  their  longeft  day  is  about 
fifteen  hours,  and  the  fliorteft  about  nine. 

Soil  and  produce.]  We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  lands  ly¬ 
ing  on  the  eaflern  ftxore  of  America  are  low,  and  in  fome  parts  fwampy^ 
but  farther  back  they  rife  into  hills.  In  New  England,  towards  the 
north-eaft,  the  lands  become  rocky  and  mountainous.  The  foil  here  is, 
various,  but  beft  as  you  approach  the  fouthward.  Round  MadachufettS 
bay  the  foil  is  black,  and  rich  as  in  any  part  of  England  ;  and  here  the 
firll  planters  found  the  grafs  above  a  yard  high.  The  uplands  are  left 
fruitful,  being  for  the  moft  part  a  mixture  of  fand  and  gravel,  inclining 
to  clay.  The  low  grounds  abound  in  meadows  and  pafture  land.  The 
European  grains  have  not  been  cultivated  here  with  much  fuccefs ;  the 
wheat  is  fubjeCt  to  be  blafted  ;  the  barley  is  a  hungry  grain,  and  the 
oats  are  lean  and  chaffy.  But  the  Indian  corn  flourifties  in  high  perfection, 
and  makes  the  general  food  of  the  lower  fort  of  people.  They  likewife 
malt  and  brew  it  into  a  beer  which  is  not  contemptible.  However,  the 
common  table  drink  is  cyder  and  fprucc-beer  :  the  latter  is  made  of  the 
tops  of  the  fpruce-fir,  with  the  addition  of  a  fmall  quantity  cf  mo  lades* 

7  They 
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Thfiy  iikewife  raifein  New  England  a  large  quantity  of  hemp  and  flax.  The 
iruits  of  Old  England  come  to  great  perfection  here,  particularly  peaches 
and  apples.  Seven  or  eight  hundred  fine  peaches  may  be  found  on  one  tree, 
and^  a  tingle  apple-tre  has  produced  feven  barrels  of  cyder  in  one  ieafon. 

Lut  New  England  is  chiefly  diflinguifhed  for  the  variety  and  value  of 
Its  timber,  as  oak,  afii,  pine,  fir,  cedar,  elm,  cyprei's,  beech,  walnut, 
chefnut,  hazel,  faflafras,  fumach,  and  other  woods  ufed  in  dying  or  tan¬ 
ning  leather,  carpenteis  work*  and  (hip-building.  The  oaks  here  are 
■faid  to  be  inferior  to  thofe  of  England  ;  but  the  firs  are  of  an  amazing 
bulk,  and  formerly  furnifhed  the  royal  navy  of  England  with  malts  and 
yards.  They  draw  from  their  trees  confiderable  quantities  of  pitch,  tar, 
jofio,  turpentine,  gums,  and  balm;  and  the  foil  produces  hemp  and  flax. 
A  flip  ma}  here  be  built  and  r  gged  out  with  the  produce  of  theirforefls, 
and  indeed  fhip-building  forms  a  confiderable  branch  of  their  trade. 

Metals.]  Rich  iron  mines  of  a  rnoft  excellent  kind  and  temper,  have 
been  dilcovered  in  New  England,  which,  if  improved,  may  become  very 
beneficial  to  the  inhabitants. 

Ai\rMALS.]  The  animals  of  this  country  furnifli  many  articles  of  New 
England  commerce.  All  kinds  of  European  cattle  thrive  here,  and  mul¬ 
tiply  exceedingly ;  the  horles  of  New  England  are  hardy,  mettlefome, 
and  fet  viceable,  but  fmaller  than  ours,  though  larger  than  the  Welch, 
They  have  few  Theep,  and  the  wool,  though  of  a  flaple  fufticiently  lon<r, 
is  not  nearly  io  fine  as  that  of  England.  Here  are  alfo  elks,  deer,  harct, 
rabbits,  fquirrels,  beavers,  otters,  monkies,  minks,  martens,  racoons, 
fables,  bears,  wolves,  which  are  only  a  kind  of  wild  dogs,  foxes,  ounces, 
and  a  variety  of  other  tame  and  wild  quadrupeds.  But  one  of  the  moil 
Angular  animals,  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  isthemofeot 
moofe  deer,  of  which  there  are  two  forts;  the  common  light  grey  moofe, 
which  refembles  the  ordinary  deer;  thefe  herd  fometimes  thirty  together: 
and  the  large  black  moofe,  whofe  body  is  about  the  fize  of  a  bull;  his 
neck  ref cm  bits  a  flag’s,  and  his  flefli  is  extremely  grateful.  The  horns, 
when  full  grown,  are  about  four  or  five  feet  from  the  head  to  the  tip 
and  have  (hoots  or  branches  to  each  horn,  which  generally  fpread  about 
fix  feet.  V\  hen  this  animal  goes  through  a  thicket,  or  under  the  boughs 
of  a  tiee,  he  lays  his  horns  back  on  his  neck,  to  place  them  out  of  his  way; 
and  thefe  prodigious  horns  are  filed  every  year.  This  animal  does  no? 
fpring  or  rife  in  going,  like  a  deer ;  but  a  large  one,  in  his  common  walk, 
has  been  feen  to  flep  over  a  gate  five.feet  high,  When  unharboured,  he 
will  run  a  courfe  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  before  he  takes  to  bay  • 
but  when  chafed,  he  generally  takes  to  the  water. 

There  is  hardly  any  where  greater  plenty  of  fowls,  as  turkeys,  geefe, 
partridges,  ducks,  widgeons,  dappers,  fwans,  heathcocks,  herons,  flovks. 
blackbirds,  all  iortsof  barn-door  fowl,  vaft  flight  of  pigeons,  which  come 
and  go  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year,  cormorants,  ravens,  crows,  &c. 
The  reptiles  are  rattle-fnakes,  frogs,  and  toads,  which  fwarm  in  the  un¬ 
cleared  parts  of  thefe  countries,  where,  with  the  owls,  they  make  a  moft 
hiceous  nolle  in  the  fummer  evenings. 

The  feas  round  New  England,  as  well  as  its  rivers,  .abound  with  fifli. 
and  even  whales  of  feveral  kinds,  fuch  as  the  whalebone  whale,  the  fper- 
maceti  whale  which  yields  ambergrife,  the  fin-backed  whale,  the  ferag 
whale:  and  the  bunch  whale,  of  which  they  take  great  numbers,  and 
.end  be  tides  iome  flitps  every  year  to  filh  for  whales  in  Greenland,  and 
as  far  as  Falkland  inlands.  A  terrible  creature3  called  the  whale-killer, 
*  from. 
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from  20  to  30  feet  long  with  flrong  teeth  and  jaws,  perfecutes  thewhate 
in  thefefeas;  but,  afraid  of  his  montlrous  flrength,  they  feldom  attack  * 
full  grown  whale*  or  indeed  a  young  one,  but  in  companies  of  ten  or 
twelve.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  Penobfcor,  there  is  a  mackarel 
fifliery  ;  they  likewife  fifh  tor  cod  in  winter,  which  they  dry  in  the  troft. 

Population,  inhabitants,  and  i  There  is  not  one  of  the  co¬ 
face  of  the  country.  3  looks  which  can  be  compared 
in  the  abundance  of  people,  the  number  of  confiderable  and  trading- 
town?,  and  the  manufadures  that  are  carried  on  in  them,  to  New  En- 
land.  The  moft  populous  and  flourifhing  parts  of  the  mother-country 
hardly  make  a  better  appearance  than  the  cultivated  parts  of  this  pro¬ 
vince,  which  reach  about  60  miles  back.  There  are  here  many  gentle¬ 
men  of  confiderable  landed  eftates ;  but  the  greateft  part  of  the  people  is 
compofed  of  a  fubftantial  yeomanry,  who  cultivate  their  own  freeholds, 
without  a  dependence  upon  any  but  Providence,  and  the  r  own  induftry. 
Thefe  freeholds  generally  pafs  to  their  children  in  the  way  of  gavelkind  ; 
which  keeps  them  from  being  hardly  ever  able  to  emerge  out  of  their 
originally  happy  mediocrity.  In  no  part  of  the  world  are  the  ordinary  iort 
fo  independent,  or  poffefs  more  of  the  conveniences  of  life  ;  they  are  ufed 
from  their  infancy  to  the  exercife  of  arms :  and  before  the  conteli  with 
the  mother  country,  they  had  a  militia,  which  was  by  no  means  con¬ 
temptible.;  but  their  military  flrength  is  now  much  more  confiderable. 
The  inhabitants  of  Maffachufett’s  Bay  are  eftimated  at  357,000. 

Connedicut  is  faid,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  to  exceed  every  other 
colony  of  Britifli  America,  as  well  in  the  abundance  of  people,  as  culti¬ 
vation  of  foil.  Its  inhabitants  are  about  209,000.  The  men,  in  general 
throughout  the  province,  are  robuft,  flout,  and  tall.  The  greatefl  care 
is  taken  of  the  limbs  and  bodies  of  infants,  which  are  kept  ftraight  by 
means  of  a  board  ;  a  pradice  learnt  of  the  Indian  women,  who  abhor  all 
crooked  people  ;  fo  that  deformity  is  here  a  rarity.  The  women  are  fair, 
handfome,  and  genteel,  and  modeft  and  referved  in  their  manners  and  be¬ 
haviour.  They  are  not  permitted  to  read  plays,  nor  can  they  converfe 
about  vvhift,  quadrille,  or  operas;  but  it  is  faid  that  they  will  talk  freely 
upon  the  fubjeds  of  hiftory,  geography,  and  other  literary  fubjeds.  The 
inhabitants  of  Connedicut  are. extremely  hofpital  to  ftrangers.  Hartford 

and  Newhaven  are  the  capitals  of  the  ftate. 

New  Hampfhire,  of  late  years  hath  greatly  increafed  in  population,  fo 
that  in  1783,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  reckoned  to  amount  t? 
82,200;  and  of  Rhode  Ifland  province  to  50,4.00. 

Religion.]  Calvinifn,  from  the  principles  of  the  firft  fettlers,  has 
been  very  prevalent  in  New  England:  many  rf  the  inhabitants  alio  for¬ 
merly  obferved  the  fabbath  with  a  kind  of  Jewifh  rigour ;  but  this  hath 
of  late  been  much  diminilhed.  There  is  at  prefent  no  eflabliflied  religion 
in  New  England  ;  but  every  led  of  Chriflians  is  allowed  the  free  exercife 
of  their  religion,  and  is  equally  under  the  protedion  of  law*.  The  Con¬ 
nedicut  province  harh  lately  provided  a  bifhop  for  the  epifcopaljans 
among  them,  by  fending  one  of  their  number  to  Scotland  to  be  ordained 
by  the  nonjuring  bifhops  of  the  epifcopal  church  in  that  kingdom. 

Chief  t  wns.]  Bofton,  the  capital  of  New  England,  ftands  on  a 
peninfula  at  t^e  bottom  of  Ma(T  chufett’s  Bay,  about  nine  miles  from 
its  mouth  Ar  the  entrance  of  this  bay  are  feveral  rocks,  which  appear 
above  water,  and  upwards  of  a  dozen  imall  lflands,  fome  of  which  are 

*  Uy  a  late  account  the  c  are  400  congregational  and  prefbytenan  churches  in  this 
province,  €4  Baptift,  and  31  ot  other  denominations.  . 
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inhabited.  There  is  but  one  fafe  channel  to  approach  the  harbour,  and 
that  lb  narrow,  that  two  Ihips  can  fcarcely  fail  through  abreaft;  but 
within  the  harbour  there  is  room  for  500  fail  to  lie  at  anchor,  in  a  good 
depth  of  water.  On  one  of  the  iflands  of  the  bay.  Hands  Fort  William, 
the  mold  regular  fortrefs  in  all  the  plantations.  This  caftle  is  defended 
by  100  guns,  twenty  of  which  lie  on  a  platform,  level  with  the  water,  fo 
that  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  for  an  enemy  to  pafs  the  caftle.  To  prevent 
furprife,  they  have  a  guard  placed  on  one  of  the  rocks,  at  two  leagues 
diftance,  from  whence  they  make  fignals  to  the  caftle,  when  any  fliips 
come  near  it.  There  is  alfo  a  battery  of  guns  at  each  end  of  the  town. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  is  a  noble  pier,  near  2000  feet  in  length  ;  along 
Which,  on  the  north  fide,  extends  a  row  of  warehoufes  for  the  merchants, 
and  to  this  pier  Ihips  of  the  greateft  burden  may  come  and  unload,  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  boats.  The  greateft  part  of  the  town  lies  round  the  har¬ 
bour,  in  the  fhape  of  a  half  moon  ;  the  country  beyond  it  rifing  gradually, 
and  affording  a  delightful  profpedf  from  the  fea.  The  head  of  the  pier 
joins  the  principal  ftreet  of  the  town,  which  is,  iike  moft  of  the  others, 
fpacious  and  well  built.  The  trade  of  Bofton  was  fo  conftderable  in  the 
year  1768,  that  1200  fail  entered  or  cleared  at  the  cuftom-houfe  there.  . 

Cambridge,  in  the  lbrne  province,  four  miles  from  Bofton,  has  an  uni- 
verfity,  containing  two  fpacious  colleges,  called  by  the  names  of  Havard 
College,  and  Stoughton  Hall,  wiih  a  well  furnifhed  library.  It  confifts 
of  a  prefident,  five  fellows,  a  treafurer,  three  profeffors,  four  tutors,  and 
a  librarian.  The  college  charter  was  firft  granted  in  1650,  and  renewed 
in  1692,  and  is  held  under  the  colony  feal. 

The  other  towns  in  New  England,  the  chief  of  which  have  already 
been  mentioned,  are  generally  neat,  well  built,  and  commodioufly  lituat- 
ed  upon  fine  rivers,  with  capacious  haibours,  particularly  Salem,  New¬ 
bury  Port  and  Marblehead.  . 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  The  trade  of  New  England  is 
great,  it  fupplies  a  large  quantity  of  goods  from  within  itfelf;  but  it  is 
yet  greater,  as  the  people  of  this  country  are  in  a  manner  the  carriers  for 
all  the  colonies  of  North  America,  and  to  the  Weft  Indies,  and  even  for 
fome  parts  of  Europe.  The  commodities  which  the  country  yields,  are 
principally  pig  and  bar  iron,  which  were  imported  to  GieatBritain  duty 
free  ;  alfo  mails  and  yards,  pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine,  for  which  they 
con trailed  largely  with  the  royal  navy  ;  pot,  and  pearl  allies,  ftaves,  lum¬ 
ber,  boards ;  all  forts  of  provifions,  which  they  fent  to  the  French  and 
Dutch  fugar  iflands,  and  formerly  to  Barbadoes,  and  the  other  Britifh 
ifles,  as  grain,  bifeuit,  meal,  beef,  pork,  butter,  cheefe,  apples,  cyder, 
onions,  mackarel,  and  cod-difh  dried.  They  likewife  fent  thither  cattle, 
horfes,  planks,  hoops,  fhingles,  pipe-ftaves,  oil,  tallow,  turpentine, 
bark,  calf-fkins,  and  tobacco.  Their  peltry  trade  is  not  very  conftderable. 
They  have  a  moft  valuable  fifhery  upon  their  coafts  in  mackarel  and  cod, 
which  employs  vaft  numbers  of  their  people  ;  with  the  produce  of  which 
they  trade  to  Spain,  Italy,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Weft  Indie?,  to 
a  confiJerable  amount,  their  whale  fifhery  has  been  already  mentioned. 
The  arts  moft  neceffary  to  fubfiftence,  are  thofe  which  the  inhabitants  of 
New  England  have  been  at  the  greateft  pains  to  cultivate.  They  manu¬ 
facture  coarfe  linen  and  woollen  cloth  for  their  own  ufe  ;  hats  are  made 
here,  which  find  a  good  vent  in  all  the  other  colonies.  Sugar-baking, 
diftilling,  paper-making,  and  fait  works,  are  upon  the  improving  hand. 
The  bufinefs  of  (hip-building  is  one  of  the  moft  conftderable,  which  Bof¬ 
ton.  Newburv,  or  the  other  fea-port  towns  in  New  England  carry  on. 

1  4  Sihinc 
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Ship®  are  Sometimes  built  here  upon  commiflion  ;  but  frequently  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  New  Eng  and  have  them  conltrufted  upon  their  own  account; 
and  loading  them  with  the  produce  of  the  colony,  aval  ftores  filh,  and 
filh-oil  principally,  'hey  lend  them  upon  a  trading  voyage  to  Spain,  Por¬ 
tugal,  or  the  Mediterranean  ;  where,  having  difpofed  of  their  cargo,  they 
make  what  advantage  they’  can  by  freight,  umi  fuch  time  as  they  caa 
fell  the  veile!  herfelf  to  advantage,  which  they  fetdom  fail  to  do  in  a  rea- 
fonable  time. 

It  was  computed,  that,  before  the  late  unhappy  difference  arofe,  the 
amount  of  Englilh  tmnufadlure  and  India  goods  fent  into  this  colony 
from  Great  Britain,  was  not  lefs,  at  an  average  of  three  years,  than 
395, cool.  Our  imports  from  the  fame  sveie  calculated  at  370,5001. 

History  and  government.]  New  England  is  at  prel'ent  divided 
into  the  four  provinces  of  New  Hampshire,  Maflachufett’s,  Rhode  Ifland, 
and  Connecticut.  As  early  as  1606,  King  James  I.  had  by  letters  patent 
erected  two  companies,  with  a  power  to  lend  colonies  into  thofe  parts 
then  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Virginia,  aS  all  thenorth- 
eaft  coaft  of  America  was  feme  time  called.  No  fettlem^nts,  however, 
were  made  in  New  England  by  virtue  of  this  authority.  The  companies 
contented  themfelves  with  fending  out  a  Chip  or  two,  to  trade  with  the 
Indians  for  their  furs,  and  to  filh  upon  their  coaft.  This  continued  to  be 
the  only  fort  of  correfpondence  between  Great  Britain  and  this  part  of 
America,  till  the  year  162!.  By  this  time  the  religious  diflenfions,  by 
which  England  was  torn  to  pieces,  had  become  warm  and  furious, 
Archbifhop  Laud  perfecuted  all  forts  of  non-conformifts  with  an  un-re- 
lenting  feverity.  Thofe  men,  on  the  other  hand,  were  ready  to  fubmit 
to  all  the  rigour  of  perlecution  rather  than  give  up  their  religious  opinions, 
and  conform  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England,  which  they 
confidered  as  abufes  of  the  moll  dangerous  tendency.  There  was  no  part 
of  the  world  into  which  they  would  not  fly,  in  order  to  obtain  liberty  of 
confidence.  America  opened  an  extenfive  field.  There  they  might  trans¬ 
port  themfelves,  and  eftablilli  whatever  fort  of  religious  policy  they  were 
inclined  to.  With  this  view,  having  purchafed  the  territory,  which  was 
within  the  jurifdiction  of  the  Plymouth  Company,  and  having  obtained 
from  the  king  the  privilege  of  fettling  it  in  whatever  way  they  had  a  mind, 
150  perfons  embarked  for  New  England,  and  built  a  city,  which  be- 
caufe  they  had  failed  from  Plymouth,  they  called  by  that  name.  Not- 
withftanding  the  feverity  of  the  climate,  the  unwholefomenefs  of  the  air, 
and  the  difeafes  to  which,  after  a  long  fea  voyage,  and  in  a  country  which 
was  new  to  them,  they  wereexpofed;  notwith  Handing  the  want  of  a  1 
forts  of  conveniences,  and  even  of  many  of  the  necelTaries  of  life,  thofe 
who  had  cooftitutions  fit  to  endure  luch  havdfliips,  not  difpirited  or  bro¬ 
ken  by  the  death  of  their  companions,  and  fupported  by  the  vigour  then 
peculiar  to  Englilhmen,  and  the  fatisfadlion  of  finding  themfelves  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  fpiritual  arm,  fet  themfelves  to  cultivate  this  country, 
and  to  take  the  beft  Heps  for  the  advancement  of  their  infant  colony. 
New  adventurers,  encouraged  by  their  example,  and  finding  themfelves, 
for  the  fame  reafons,  uneafy  at  home,  palled  over  into  this  land  of  reli¬ 
gious  and  civil  liberty.  By  the  clofe  of  the  year  1630,  they  had  built 
four  towns,  Salem,  Dorchefter,  Charles  Town,  and  Bollon,  which  lalt  has 
lince  become  the  capital  of  New  England.  But  as  necefiity  is  the  na¬ 
tural  fource  of  that  adlive  and  frugal  induftry,  which  produces  every 
thing  great  among  mankind,  fo  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  profperity  and 

fuccefs 
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fuccefs  occafions  thofc  diflenfions,  which  are  the  bane  of  human  affairs, 
Snd  often  fubvet  t  the  beft  founded  eftablifhment9. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  England,  who  had  fled  from  perfection,  be-> 
came  in  a  fliort  time  ftrongly  tainted  with  this  illiberal  vice,  and  were 
eager  to  introduce  an  Uniformity  in  religion  amohg  all  who  entered  theif 
territories.  The  minds  of  men  were  not  in  that  age  fuperior  to  many 
prejudices,  they  had  not  that  open  and  generous  way  of  thinking,  which 
at  prefent  dillinguifhes  many  natives  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  dodtrine  of 
univerfal  toleration,  which,  to  the  hOnouf  o'f  the  Hi  ft  lettlers  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  began  to  appear  among  them,  had  few  abettors,  &nd  many  oppo¬ 
nents.  Many  of  them  were  bigotted  Calvinifts ;  and  though  they  felt 
the  weight  of  perfection  themfelves,  they  had  no,  charity  for  thole  who 
profeffed  fentiments  different  from  their  own.  It  was  not  the  general 
idea  of  the  age,  that  mep  might  liye  comfortably  together  in  the  fame 
fociety,  without  maintaining  the  fame  religious  opinions;  and  wherever 
thefe  were  at  variance,  the  members  of  different  fedis  kept  at  a  diftancef 
from  each  other,  and  eflabliflied  feparate  governments.  Hence  feveral 
flips,  torn  from  the  original  government  of  New  England  by  religious 
violence,  planted  themfelves  in  a  new  foil,  and  fpread  over  the  country.’ 
Such  was  that  of  New  Hampfhire,  which  continues  to  this  day  a  fepa- 
jrate  jurifdidfion ;  fu eh  too  was  that  of  Rhode  IITand,  whofe  inhabitants 
were  driven  out  from  the  Maflachufett’s  colony  (for  that  is  the  name  by 
which  the  government  firft  ere&ed  in  New  England  was  dittinguiflied),- 
for  fupporting  the  freedom  of  religious  fentiments,  and  maintaining  that 
the  civil  magiflrate  had  no  right  over  the  fpeculative  opinions  of  mankind. 
Thefe  liberal  men  founded  a  city  called  Providence,  which  they  governed 
by  their  own  principles  :  and  fuch  is  the  connexion  between  juflnefs' 
of  fenriment  and  external  profperity,  that  the  government  of  Rhode' 
Ifland,  though  fmall,  became  extremely  populous  and  flourilhing.  An¬ 
other  colony,  driven  out  by  the  fame  perfecuting  fpirit,  fettled  on  the 
liver  Connedlicut,  and  received  frequent  reinforcements  from  England,’ 
of  fuch  as  were  d  ffatisfied  either  with  the  religious  or  civil  government 
of  that  country. 

America  indeed  was  now  become  the  main  refource  of  all  difcontenrdd 
and  enterprifing  fpirit s  ;  and  fuch  were  the  numbers  which  embarked  for 
it  from  England,  that  in  1637  a  proclamation  was  publifhed,  prohibiting 
any  perfon  from  failing  thither,  without  an  exprefs  licence  from  the  go¬ 
vernment.  For  want  of  this  licence,  it  is  faid,  that  Oliver  Cromwell, 
Mr.  Hampden,  and  others  of  that  parry,  were  detained  from  going  into 
New  England,  after  being  on  (hip  board  for  that  purpofe. 

Thefe  four  provinces,  though  always  confederates  for  their  mutual  de¬ 
fence,  were  at  firft,  and  ftill  continue,  under  feparate  jurifdiftions.  They 
were  all  of  them  by  their  charters  originally  fiee,  and  in  a  great  meafure 
independent  of  Great  Britain.  The  inhabitants  had  the  choice  of  their 
own  magiftrates,  the  governor,  the  council,  the  aflembly,  and  the  power 
of  making  fuch  laws  as  they  thought  proper,  without  fending  them  to 
Great  Britain  for  the  approbation  of  the  crown.  Their  laws,  however,’ 
were  not  to  be  oppofite  to  thofeof  Great  Britain.  Towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  when  he  and  his  minilfers  wanted  to  deftroy 
all  charters  and  liberties,  the  Maflachufetif’s  colony  was  accufed  of  violating1 
their  charter,  in  like  manner  as  the  city  of  London,  and  by  a  judgment 
in  the  King’s  Bench  of  England  was  deprived  of  it  From  that  time  to 
the  ^Revolution,  they  remained  without  any  charter..  Soon  after  that 
.  w  period, 
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period,  they  received  a  new  one,  which,  though  very  favourable  was 
much  inferior  to  the  extend  ve  privileges  of  the  former.  The  appoint- 
ment  of  a  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  fecretary,  and  all  the  offices  of 
the  admiralty,  was  veiled  in  the  crown;  the  power  of  the  militia  was 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  governor,  as  captain-general ;  all  judges,  jus¬ 
tices,  and  (heriffs,  to  whom  the  execution  of  the  law  \vas  entrusted,  were 
nominated  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  council ;  the  governor 
had  a  negative  on  the  choice  of  counfellors,  petemptory  and  unlimited  ; 
and  he  was  not  obliged  to  give  a  reafon  for  what  he  did  in  this  particular ; 
or  retrained  to  any  number  ;  authentic  copies  of  the  feveral  adls  pafTed 
by  this  colony,  as  well  as  others,  were  to  be  tranfmitted  to  ihe  court  of 
England,  for  the  royal  approbation  ;  but  if  the  laws  of  this  colony  were 
not  repealed  within  three  years  after  they  were  prefented,  they  were  not 
repealable  by  the  crown  after  that  time  :  no  laws,  ordinances,  eledtion  of 
magidrater,  or  adts  of  government  whatfoever,  were  valid  without  the 
governor’s  confent  in  writing;  and  appeals  for  funis  above  300I.  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  king  and  council.  Motwithftanding  thefe  reftraints,  the 
people  had  dill  a  great  {hare  of  power  in  this  colony  ;  for  they  not  only 
chol’e  the  aflembly,  hut  this  aflembly,  with  the  governor’s  concurrence, 
chofe  thecpuncil,  rcfembling  our  houfe  of  lords;  and  the  governor  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  aflembly  for  his  annual  fupport. 

But  the  government  of  New  England  has  been  entirely  changed,  ia 
confequence  of  the  revolt  of  the  colonies  from  the  authority  of  Great 
Britain  ;  of  the  origin  and  progrefsof  which  an  account  hath  been  given 
in  another  place.  It  was  on  the  25th  of  July,  177 6,  that,  by  an  order 
from  the  council  at  B  .lion,  the  declaration  of  tha  American  Congrefs, 
abrG!vmg  the  United  Colonies  from  their  allegiance  to  thfe  Britifh  crown, 
and  declaring  them  free  and  independent,  was  publicly  proclaimed  from 
the  balcony  of  the  ftate-houfe  in  that  town. 

A  conflitution,  or  form  of  government,  for  the  commonwealth  of  Maf- 
fachufetts,  including  a  declaration  of  tights,  was  agreed  to  and  elfablidied 
by  the  inhabitants  of  that  province,  and  took  place  in  Odlober,  1780. 
In  the  preamble  to  'his  it  was  declared  that  the  end  of  the  inditution, 
maintenance,  and  adniiniftration  of  government,  is  to  fecure  the  exidence 
of  the  body  politic;  to  protect  it,  and  to  furnifh  the  individuals  who 
compofc  it,  with  the  power  of  enjoying,  in  lafety  and  tranquillity,  their 
natural  rights,  and  the  bieffings  of  life;  and  that  whenever  thefe  great 
objedfs  are  not  obtained,  the  people  have  a  right  to  alter  the  government 
and  to  take  meafttres  neceflfjry  tor  their  profperity  and  happinefs.  They 
expreded  their  gratitude  to  the  great  Legidator  of  the  univerfe,  for  having 
afforded  them,  in  'he  courfe  of  his  providence,  an  opportunity,  delibe¬ 
rately  and  peaceably,  without  fraud,  violence,  or  furprize,  of  entering 
into  an  original,  ex, .licit,  and  folemn  compadi  w:th  each  other  ;  and  of 
forming  a  n-w  conditution  of  civil  government  for  themfelves  and  their 
poflerit, .  They  declared  that  it  was  the  right,  as  well  as  the  duty,  of 
all  men  in  fociety,  publicly,  and  at  dated  teafons,  to  worfhip  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being  ;  and  that  no  fuhjedt  lhould  be  hurt,  moleded,  or  redrained, 
in  his  perfon,  liberty,  or  edate,  for  worfhipoing  God  in  the  manner  and 
feafoji  moft  agreeable  to  the  didfates  of  his  own  confcience  ;  ortor  his 
religious  profeflvm  or  fentiments  ;  provided  he  did  not  dillurbthe  public 
peace,  or  obdrudt  others  in  their  religious  worfhip. 

ft  was  alfo  rnadfed,  that  the  feveral  towns,  p  uifhes.  precindls,  and 
other  bodies  politic,  or  religious  Societies,  fhoukt,  at- all  times,  have  the 
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exclufive  right  of  electing  their  public  teachers,  and  of  contracting  with 
them  for  their  fupport  and  maintenance.  That  all  monies  paid  by  the 
fubjeCt  to  the  fupport  of  public  vvorfhip,  and  of  the  public  teachers, 
fhould,  if  he  required  it,  be  uniformly  applied  to  the  fupport  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  teacher  or  teachers  of  his  own  religious  fe£t  or  denomination,  provided 
there  were  any  on  whole  inftru&ions  he  attended  ;  otherwife  it  might  be 
paid  towards  the  fupport  of  the  teacher  or  teachers  of  the  parifli  or  precindf 
in  which  the  faid  monies  fhould  be  raifed.  That  every  denomination  of 
Chriftians,.  demeaning  themfelves  peaceably,  and  as  good  fubjefts  of  the 
commonwealth,  fhould  be  equally  under  the  protection  of  the  law  :  and 
that  no  fubordination  of  any  fed:  or  denomination  to  another  fhould  ever 
be  eflablifhed  by  law. 

It  was  likewife  declared,  that  as  all  power  refided  originally  in  the 
people,  and  was  derived  from  them,  the  feveral  magirtrates  and  officers  of 
government,  verted  with  authority,  whether  legiflative,  executive,  or 
judicial,  are  their  fubftitntes  and  agents,  and  are  at  all  times  accountable 
to  them.  That  no  fubjed  fhould  be  arrelled,  imprifoned,  defpoiled, 
or  deprived  of  his  property,  immunities,  or  privileges,  put  out  of  the 
protedion  of  the  law,  exiled,  or  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,  or  eftate, 
but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land.  That  the 
lemflature  lhould  not  make  any  law  that  fhould  fubjed  any  perfon  to  a 
capital  or  infamous  punifhment,  excepting  for  the  government  of  the 
army  or  navy,  without  trial  by  jury.  That  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  is 
effential  to  the  fecurity  of  freedom  in  a  ftate  ;  and  that  it  ought  not,  there, 
fore,  to  be  reftrained  in  that  commonwealth.  That  the  people  have  a 
right  to  keep,  and  to  bear  arms!  for  the  common  defence  ;  but  that  as  in 
times  of  peace  armies  are  dangerous  to  liberty,  they  ought  not  to  be 
maintained  without  the  content  of  the  legillature  ;  and  that  the  military 
power  fhould  always  be  held  in  an  exad  fubordination  to  the  civil  autho¬ 
rity,  and  be  governed  by  it. 

It  was  likewife  cnaded,  that  the  department  of  legiflatron  fhould  be 
formed  by  two  branches,  a  ftnate,  and  a  houfe  of  reprefentatives  ;  each 
of  which  fhould  have  a  negative  on  the  other.  That  the  fenafors,  con- 
fifing  of  forty,  and  the  members  of  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  fhould  be 
chded  annually;  and  that  every  male  perfon  being  twenty-one  years  of 
a„-e,  or  upwards,  who  had  refided  in  any  particular  town  in  the  common¬ 
wealth,  for  the  fpace  of  one  year,  and  having  a  freehold  ertate  within  the 
faid  town  of  the  annual  income  of  three  pounds,  or  any  ertate  of  the 
value  of  fixty  pounds,  fhould  have  a  right  to  vote  for  fenators  and  repre- 
fent  itives  of  the  diftrift  of  which  he  was  an  inhabitant.  And  that  there 
fhould  be  a  fupreme  executive  magirtrate,  who  fhould  be  ftyled,  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  commonwealth  of  Malfachufettrs,  and  alfo  a  lieutenant- 
governor,  both  of  whom  fhould  be  chofen  annually  by  the  whole  body  of 
eledors  in  the  commonwealth,  and  affifted  by  nine  counfellors,  chofen 
by  ballot,  out  of  the  fenate.  The  fecretary,  treafurer,  receiver-general, 
notaries  public,  and  raval  officers,  to  be  chofen  annually  by  the  fenators 
and  reprefentatives.  The  judiciary  power  to  be  feptennial,  and  the  dele¬ 
gates  r0  congrefs  fhall  be  annually  elected  by  and  out  of  the  fenate  and 
houfe  of  reprefentatives,  or  general  court.  The  governor  has  a  negative 
on  bills  fent  to  him  for  affent  from  the  general  court,  but  has  no  control 
in  their  choice  of  officers.  ...  "  jL 

The  flate  of  Rhode  111  and  admits  their  original  charter  as  the  rule  of 
their  government.  New  Hamptiiire  and  Connecticut  have  not  yet  elta- 

blifned 
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blifhed  their  forms  of  government,  or  have  chiefly  adopted  that  of 
chu feu’s  bay t 

Ic  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  fince  the  commencement  of  the  war  be¬ 
tween  Great  Biitain  and  the  colonies,  and  even  while  that  war. was  car¬ 
ried  on  with  great  animoftty  on  both  fides,  an  a£t  was  paffed,  on  the  4th 
of  M.;y,  1780,  by  tlie  council  and  houfe  of  representatives  of  MaflachufettN 
Bay,  for, incorporating  and  eltablilhing  a  fociuy  tor  the  cultivation  and 
promotion  of  the  arts  and  Sciences.  It  is  entitled,  “  The  American  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Arts  and  Sciences the  fir  ft  members  were  named  in  the  atft ;  and 
they  were  never  to  be  more  than  two  hundred,  nor  lefs  than  forty.  It 
was  declared  in  the  adt,  that  the  end  and  delign  of  the  inftitution  of  the 
faid  academy  was  to  promote  and  encourage  the  knowledge  of  the  anti¬ 
quities  of  America,  and  of  the  natural  hitlory  of  the  country  ;  and  to 
determine  the  ufes  to  which  its  vatious  natural  productions  might  be  ap¬ 
plied  ,  to  promote  and  encourage  medicinal  difcovems  ;  mathematical 
difquifitions  ;  philofophical  inquiries  and  experiments  ;  afttonomical,  me¬ 
teorological,  and  geographical  obfervations  and  improvements  in  agri¬ 
culture,  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce  :  and,  in  fliort,  to  cultivate 
every  art  and  fcience,  which  might  tend  to  advance  the  interell,  honour, 
dignity,  and  happincl's,  of  a  free,  independent,  and  virtuous  people. 


NEW  YORK. 

Situation  a^d  Extent* 

Miles.  Degrees.  Sq.  Miles. 

Length  s6o  1  ,  C  40  and  46  north  latitude.  ] 

Breadth  ,5o  i  be,wt'en  1  h  »ad  7*  weft  longitude.  f  =4.°=° 
Boundaries,]  X  ]  EW  YORK  is  bounded  on  the  South  and  South- 
i/V  weft  by  Hudfon’s  and  Delaware  rivers,  which  di¬ 
vide  it  from  New  Jerfey  and  Pennfylvania ;  on  the  Eaft  and  North-eaft 
,  by  New  England  hnd  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  and  on  the  North-weft  by' 
Canada. 

This  province,  including  the  ifland  of  -New  York,  Long  Ifland,  and 
.  Staten  Ifland,  is  divided  into  the  fourteen  following  counties  : 


>  Counties. 

New  York  — 

Albany  —  ■  — 
Ulfter  -u- 
Duchefs  — 

Orange  — • 

I  Weft  Chefter 
King’s  — 

Queen’s  — - 

Suffolk  — 
Richmond  — ■. 

!  Waftungton  — 

Montgomery 
Columbia  — - 

Clinton 


Chief  Towns. 

New  York.  \  4°*4°  jf  - 

l  74-eo  W.  loir, 

Albany 
Kingfton 
Bough  Keepfie 
Orange 

Bedford,  Whiteplains 
Flatbufh,  Brooklyn 
Jamaica 

Eaft  Hampton,  Huntingdoti 
Richmond 
Salem 
Johnftown 
Hudfon 
riattfburgh. 


Rivers..] 
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Rivers  ]  The  principal  of  thefe  are  Hudfon’s  and  tlie  Mohawk;  the 
former  abounds  with  excellent  harbours,  and  is  well  ftored  with  great 
variety  of  filh  :  on  this  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Albany  are  fituated. 
On  the  Mohawk  is  a  large  catarad,  called  the  Cohoes,  the  water  of  which 
is  faid  to  fall  70  feet  perpendicular,  where  the  river  h  a  quarter  of  a  mite 
in  breadth. 

Cates.]  Thefe  are  Cape  May,  on  the  call  entrance  of  Delaware 
river;  Smdy-Hook,  near  the  entrance  of  Raritan  liver;  and  Montock 
Point,  at  the  eail  end  of  Long  Kland. 

Climate,  soil,  and  produce.]  This  province,  lying  to  the  fouth 
of  New  England,  enjoys  a  mine  happy  temperature  of  climate.  The 
air  is  very  healthy,  and  agrees  well  with  all  tonffhutions.  The  face  of 
the  country  refembiing  that  of  the  other  Britifh  American  colonies,  is 
low,  flat,  and  marfliy  towards  thefia.  As  you  recede  fiom  the  coafl, 
the  eye  is  entertained  with  the  gradual  fwelling  of  hills,  which  become 
large  in  proportion  as  you  advance  into  the  coumrv.  The  foil  is  extremely 
fet tiie,  producing  wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  oats,  barley,  flax,  and  fruits, 
in  great  abundance  and  pafediou.  The  timber  is  much  the  fame  with 
that  of  New  England.  A  great  deal  or  non  is  found  here. 

Cities,  population,  and  commerce.]  The  city  of  New  York 
flands  on  the  fouth-weft  end  of  York-ifland,  which  is  twelve  miles  long, 
and  near  three  in  breadth,  extremely  well  fitua'ed  for  trade,  at  the  mouth 
of  Hudfon’s  river,  where  it  is  three  miles  broad,  and  proves  a  noble  con¬ 
veyance  fiom  Albany  and  many  other  inland  towns  towards  Canada,  and 
the  lakes.  This  city  is  in  length  about  a  mile,  and  its  mean  bread  b  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  The  city  and  harbour  ate  defended  by  a  fort  and 
battery  :  in  the  fort  is  a  fpacious  maniion-houfe  for  the  ufe  of  the  governor. 
Many  of  the  ho  life's  are  very  elegant ;  and  the  city,  though  irregularly 
built,  affords  a  fine  profpeft.  A  fourth  part  of  the  city  was  burnt  down 
by  fome  incendiaries  in  1776,  on  the  king’s  troops  taking  it.  A  great  part 
of  the  inhabitants  are  defeended  from  the  Dutch  families,  who  remained 
here  after  the  furrender  of  the  New  Netherlands  to  the  Englifh,  and  the 
whole  province  in  1786,  was  numbered  at  238,89-. 

The  tommerce  of  this  province  does  not  materially  differ  front  that  of 
New  England.  The  commodities  in  which  tiny  trade  are  wheat,  flour, 
barley,  oats,  beef,  and  other  kinds  of  animal  food.  Their  maikets  are 
the  fame  with  thofe  which  the  New  Englanders  pie  ;  and  they  have  n 
fhare  in  the  logwood  trade,  and  that  which  is  carried  on  with  the  S.panifli 
and  French  plantations.  They  ufe  to  take  aimed!  the  fame  lore  of  com¬ 
modities  from  England  with  the  inhabitants  of  Bo  lion.  At  an  average 
of  three  years,  their  exports  were  faid  to  amount  to  526,000).  and  thei< 
imports  from  Great  Britain  ro  ^qiyectil. 

Religion  and  learning.]  It  is  otdpined,  by  the  late  conflitution  ol 
New  York,  that  the  free  ext rcife  and  enjoyment  of  religio-us  piofiflion 
and  vvorfliip,  without  diferimination  or  preference,  (hall  tor  ever  be  allow¬ 
ed,  wiihin  that  llate,  ro  all  mankind. 

A  college  was  ended  in  New  York,  by  ad  of  parliament,  about  the 
year  1755  ;  but  as  the  aifembly  was  at  that  rime  divided  into  paitie-,  it 
was  formed  on  a  conirsded  plan,  and  has  for  that  reaforr  never  nnt  with 
ihe  encouragement  which  might  naturally  be  expeded  for  a  public  femi- 
nary  in  fo  populous  a  city.  In  1787,  by  an  ad  of  the  lfgiilature,  the 
old  name  King’s  College,  was  altered  to  Columbia  College. 

History  and  government.]  The  Swedes  ana  D;tch  were  thr 
firlt  Europeans,  who  formed'  fetclerr.er.t6  on  this  part  of  the  American 
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coaft.  The  trad  claimed  by  the  two  nations  extended  from  the  38th  to  the 
^lll  degree  of  latitude,  and  was  called  the  New  Netherlands.  It  con- 
jtinued  in  their  hands  till  the  time  of  , Charles  1 1.  who  obtained  it  from 
jthem  by  right  of  conquell  in  1664;  and  it  was  confirmed  to  the  Englifli 
by  the  treaty  of  Breda,  1667.  The  New  Netherlands  were  not  long  in 
our  polleflion  before  they  were  divided  into  different  provinces.  New 
York  took  that  name  from  the  king’s  brother,  James  duke  of  York,  to 
iwliom  the  king  granted  it,  with  full  powers  of  government,  by  letters 
patent,  dated  March  20,  1664.  On  James’s  acceffion  to  the  throne,  the 
|right  to  New  York  became  veiled  in  the  crown,  and  it  became  a  royal 
government.  The  king  appointed  the  governor  and  council ;  and  the 
.people,  once  in  l'even  years,  eledfed  their  reprefentatives  to  ferve  in  ge¬ 
neral  aflemblies.  1  hefe  three  branches  of  the  legiffature  (anfwering  to 
ihofe  of  Great  Britain),  had  power  to  make  any  laws  not  repugnant  to 
thole  of  England  ;  but,  in  order  to  their  being  valid,  the  royal  aflent  to 
them  was  hrfl  to  be  obtained. 

By  the  conftitution  of  the  ftate  of  New  York,  eftablilhed  in  1777,  the 
fupreme  legillative  power  was  veiled  in  two  feparate  and  di  Hindi  bodies 
of  men  ;  the  one  to  be  called,  “  The  Aflembly  of  the  S'ate  of  New  York,” 
to  conlift  of  feventy  members,  annually  chofen  by  ballot ;  and  the  other, 

“  The  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York,”  to  confilt  of  twenty-four,  fpr 
four  years,  who  together  are  to  form  the  legiffature,  and  to  meet  once,  at 
leaff,  in  every  year,  for  the  difpatch  of  buftnefs.  The  fupreme  executive 
power  is  to  be  veiled  in  a  governor,  who  is  to  continue  in  office  three  years, 
nflitled  by  four  counlellors,  chofen  by  and  from  the  fenate.  Every  male 
inhabitant,  of  full  age,  who  (hall  poffefs  a  freehold  of  the  value  of  twenty 
pounds,  or  have  rented  a  tenement  of  the  yearly  value  of  forty  (hillings, 
ind  been  rated  and  have  paid  taxes  to  the  (late  for  lix  months  preceding 
he  day  of  eledtion,  is  entitled  to  vote  for  members  of  the  aflembly  ;  but 
hole  who  vote  for  the  governor,  and  the  members  of  the  fenate,  are  to 
)e  poliefled  of  freeholds  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  pounds.  The  de- 
egates  to  the  congrefs,  the  judges,  &c.  are  to  be  cholen  by  ballot  of  the 
enate  and*aflembiy. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Miles. 

Length  160 
Breadth  60 


! 


Situation  and  Extent. 

Degrees.  Sq.  Miles. 

39  and  43  north  lat.  1 

o. 


between 


5  31 

I  74  and  76  weft  long. 


10,000 


Ioundaries.]  VTEW  JERSEY  is  bounded  on  the  Weft  and  South" 
X  N  weft,  by  Delaware  river  and  Bay  ;  cn  the  South* 
aft  and  Eaft,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  and  by  the  Sound  which  feparates 
taten  Ifland  from  the  continent,  and  Hudfon’s  river,  on  the  North. 


Dmlions. 
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Divifions. 


Eaft  Divifton 
contains 


Weft  Divjfion 
contains 


Counties, 
f  Middle  fex 
Monmouth 
Efl'ex 
Somerfet 
Bergen 
(■  Burlington 
Gloucefter 
Salem 

Cumberland 
^  Cape  May 
Hunterdon 
,  Morris 
LSuffex 


Chief  Towns. 

f  Perth  Amboy  and  New-Brunfwick 
Shrewfbury,  Freehold 
Elizabeth  and  Newark 
Boundbrook 
^Bergen,  Hakkenfak. 
("BURLINGTON 
'  Gloucefter 


i  )  40-8  N.  lat. 
J  75-0  W,  Ion, 


J 


Salem 
Hopewell,  Bridgetown 
None 
Trenton 
Morriftown 
Newtown 


Rivers,]  Thcfe  are  the  Delaware,  Raritan,  andPalTaick,  on  the  latter 
of  which  is  a  remarkable  cataradl  ;  the  height  of  the  rock  from  which  the 
water  falls  is  faid  to  be  about  70  feet  perpendicular,  and  the  river  there  8q 


yards  broad. 

Climate,  soil,  and  produce.]  The  climate  is  much  the  fame 
with  t^at  ofNcw-York;  the  foil  is  various,  at  lead  one-fourth  part  of 
the  province  is  barren  fandy  land,  producing'  pines  and  cedars ;  the  other 
parts  in  general  are  good,  and  produce  wheat,  barley,  rye,  Indian  corn, 
&c,  in  great  perfedlion. 

Jriis'TORY,  government,  populatiqn,  }  New  Jerfey  is  part  of  that 
chief  towns,  and  commepce,  J  vaft  tra<fl  of  land,  which  we 

have  obfe.rved  was  given  by  king  Charles  II.  to  his  brother,  James,  duke 
oY  York  ;  he  fold  it,  for  a  aluable  confideration,  to  lord  Berkeley  and  fir 
George  C  u  teret  (from  which  it  received  its  prefent  name,  becaufe  fir 
Qeorg.e  had,  a;  .the  family  $11  have,  eftates  in  the  illand  of  Jerfey),  and 
they  again  toothers,  who,  in  the  year  1702,  made  a  furrebder  of  the 
po  a  ers  of  go  vet  .•  incut  to  Queen  Anne,  which  file  accepted,  after  which  it 
became  a  royal  government".  By  an  account  publilhed  in  1765,  the  number 
of  inhabitants  appears  to  have  been  about  ioo,coo,  bur,  in  1786,  a  cenfus 
was  made,  when  they  a  iounted  to  140,435.  Perth-Amboy  and  Burling? 
ton  were  the  feats  of  government;  the  governor  generally  refided  in  the 
latter,  which  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  fine  river  Delaware,  within 
twenty  miles  of  Philadelphia.  The  former  is  as  good  a  port  as  moft  on  the 
continent;  and  the  harbour  is  fafe,  and  capacious  enough  to  contain  many 
Dree  (hips.  In  Bergen  county  is  a  very  valuable  copper-mine. 

By  the  new  charter  of  rights  eftabliftied  by  the  provincial  congrefs 
July  2,  1776,  the  government  of  New  Jerfey  is  veiled  in  a  governor,  le~ 
gifiative  council,  and  general  aftembly.  The  members  of  the  legiflative 
council  are  to  be  freeholders,  and  worth  at  lead  one  thoufand  pounds  real 
and  perfonal  '.late  ;  and  the  members  of  the  general  aftembly  to  be  worth 
five  hundred  pounds.  Ail  inhabitants  worth  fifty  pounds  are  entitled  to 
vote  for  reprefentatives  in  council  and  aftembly,  and  for  all  other  public 
Officers.  The  elections  of  the  governor,  legiflative  council,  and  general 
aftembly,  are  to  be  annual ;  the  governor,  and  lieutenant-governor,  to  be 
ebofen  out  of  anti  by  the  aftembly  and  council.  The  judges  ol  the 
ifipreme  court  are  chofen  for  feven  years,  and  the  officers  of  the  executive 


power. for  five  years. 

Rel  gion  and  learning,'5  According  to  the  prefent  conftitution  of 
this  province^  all  perfqns  are  allowed  to  worfhjp  God  in  the  manner  that 
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is  moft  sgreeable  to  their  own  confciences ;  nor  is  any  perfon  obliged  to 
.pay  tithes,  taxes,  or  any  other  rates,  for  the  purpofe  of  building  or  re¬ 
pairing  any  other  church  or  churches,  for  the  maintenance  of  any  mi- 
nifter  or  miniftry,  contrary  to  what  he  believes  to  be  right,  or  has  deli¬ 
berately  or  voluntarily  engaged  himfelf  to  perform.  There  is  to  be  no 
eftablifhment  of  any  one  religious  fed  in  this  province,  in  preference  to 
another;  and  no  proteftant  inhabitants  are  to  be  denied  the  enjoyment  of 
any  civil  right,  merely  on  account  of  their  religious  principles. 

A  college  was  eftablifhed  at  Frincetown,  in  this  province,  by  gover¬ 
nor  Belcher,  in  1746,  and  has  a  power  of  conferring  the  fame  degrees 
as  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  There  were  generally,  before  the  war  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  between  80  and  100  ftudentg 
here,  who  came  from  all  parts  of  the  continent,  fome  even  from  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  it..  There  is  another  college  at  Brunfwick,  called  Queen’s 
College,  founded  a  little  before  the  laid  war,  and  in  great  repute. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

StIUATION  AND  EXTENT  . 


Miles.  Degrees.  Sq.  M. 

Length  300  ?  b  <  74  and  81  weft  longitude.  7 

Breadth  240  5  £  39  and  44  north  latitude.  J 

Boundaries.  ¥3  OUNDED  by  the  country  of  the  Iroquois,  or  Five 
XJ  Nations,  on  the  North  ;  by  Delaware  river,  which 
divides  it  from  the  Jerfeys,  on  the  Eaft ;  and  by  Maryland,  on  the 
South  and  Weft ;  and  contains  the  following  counties. 

Chief  Towns. 


Counties. 

Philadelphia 

Chefter 

Bucks 

Berks 

Northampton 

Lancafter 

York 

Cumberland 

Montgomery 

Dauphin 

Luzerne 

Northumberland 

Franklin 

Huntingdon 

Weftmoreland 

Fayette 

Walhington 

Allegany 


Philadelphia 

Weft-Chefter 

Newton 

Reading 

Eafton 

Lancafter 

York 

C-arlifle 

Norrifton 

Louilburgh 

Wilkfborougb 

S unbury 

Chamberftown 

Huntingdon 

Greenlburg 

Union 

Wathington 

Pittfburg 


C  N.  lat.  40. 

I  W,  long.  75-20, 


Bedford,  a  county  weftward  of  the  mountains  upon  the  Ohio,  pur- 
chafed  from  the  Indians  in  1761,"  by  Mr.  Penn,  and  eftablifhed 


m  177 1.0 


3F4 


Befides 


SoS 
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Beffdes  the  above,  there  are  the  three  following 


on  the  Delaware 


Chief  Towns, 
f  Newcaftle,  Wilmington, 
■j  Dover. 

p  Lewetfown,  Milford. 


Counties. 

Newcaffie' 

Kent  and 
Suflfex 

Which  form  a  diflindt  government,  and  are  now  called  “  the  Delaware 
Sate,”  having  a  prefident,  council  of  n:ne  perlbns,  and  houfe  of  affembly 
ot  twenty-one  reprefentatives  :  the  judges  and  other  officers  of  (late,  ci¬ 
vil  and  military,  arechofcn  by  the  prelident  and  general  affembly. 

Rivees.]  The  rivers  are,  Delaware,  which  is  navigab’e  for  veffels  of 
one  fort  or  other,  more  than  200  miles  above  Philadelphia.  The  Suf- 
quehanna  and  Schuylkill  are  alfo  navigable  a  confdt-rable  way  up  the 
country.  Thefe  rivers,  with  the  numerous  bays  and  creeks  in  Delaware 
bay,  capable  of  containing  the  largctl  fleets,  render  this  province  admir¬ 
ably  fuited  to  carry  on  an  inland  and  foreign  trade. 

Climate,  air,  soil,  and  £  The  face  of  the  country,  air,  foil, 
face  of  the  countpy.  J  and  produce,  do  not  materially  differ 
from  thofeof  New  York.  If  there  be  any  difference,  it  is  in  favour  of 
this  province.  The  air  is  fweet  and  clear.  The  winters  continue  from 
December  till  March,  and  are  fo  extremely  cold  and  fevere,  that  the  ri¬ 
ver  Delaware,  though  very  broad,  is  often  frozen  otter.  The  months  of 
July,  Auguff,  and  September,  are  almoll  intolerably  hot,  but  the  country 
is  refrefhed  by  frequent  cold  breezes.  It  may  be  remarked  in  general, 
that  in  all  parts  of  the  Brinfh  plantations,  from  New  York  to  the  fouthet  n 
extremity,  the  woods  are  full  of  wild  vines  of  three  or  four  fpecies,  all 
different  from  thofe  we  have  in  Europe.  Bur,  whether  from  l'ome  faultin 
their  nature,  or  in  the'climate,  or  the  foil  where  they  grow',  or,  what  is 
much  mor  e  probable,  from  a  faul'  in  the  planters,  they  have  yet  produced 
no  wine  that  deferves  robe  mentioned,  though  the  Indians  from  them 
make  a  fort  of  wine,  with  which  they  regale  themfelves.  It  may  alfo  be 
obferved  of  the  timber  of  thefe  colonies,  that  towards  the  fouth  it  is  not 
fo  good  for  (hipping,  as  that  of  the  more  northern  provinces.  The  far¬ 
ther  louthward  you  go,  the  timber  becomes  lefs  enmpaft,  and  rives  eafily, 
which  property,  as  it  renders  it  lefs  ferviceahle  for  fhips,  makes  it  more 
ufeful  for  ftaves. 

History,  government,  settlement,  po-  ]  This  country,  un- 
pulation,  chief  towns,  and  commerce!  dAr  the  name  of  the 
New  Netherlands,  was  originally  poifeffed  by  the  Dutch  and  Swedes. 
When  thefe  nations,  however,  were  expelled  from  New  York  by  the 
Engblh  admiral  Penn  (who,  in  eonjundliun  with  Venables,  had  conquered 
the  illand  of  Jamaica  under  the  aufpices  of  Cromwell),  being  in  favour 
with  Charles  II.  he  obtained  a  promifeofa  grant  of  this  country  from  that 
monarch.  Upon  the  admiral’s  deaih,  h:s  ion,  the  celebrarrd  quaker, 
availed  himfelf  of  this  promife,  and,  after  much  court-folicitation,  ob¬ 
tained  the  performance  of  it.  Though  as  an  author  and  a  divine,  Mr, 
Penn  be  little  know'n  but  to  thofe  of  his  own  perfuafion,  his  reputation 
in  a  charadfer  no  lefs  refpedlable,  is  univerfal  among  all  civilized  nations. 
The  circumftances  of  the  times  engaged  vail  numbers  to  follow  him  into 
his  new  fettlement,  to  avoid  the  periecutions  to  which  the  Quakers,  like 
Other  fedtaries,  were  then  expofed  ;  but  it  wras  to  his  own  wifdom  and 
ability  that  they  are  indehred  for  that  charter  of  privileges,  which  placed 
this  colony  on  fo  refpedlable  a  footing.  Civil  and  religious  liberty,  in 
tbs  utmoft  latitude,  was  laid  down  by  that  great  man,  as  the  chief  and 
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only  foundation  of  all  bis  inflitutions.  Chriftians  of  all  denominations 
might  not  only  live  unmolefted,  but  have  a  fliare  in  the  government  of 
the  colony.  No  laws  could  be  made  but  by  the  confent  of  the  inhabitants. 
Even  matters  of  benevolence,  to  which  the  laws  of  few  nations  have 
extended,  were  by  Penn  fubjedted  to  regulations.  The  affairs  of  widows 
and  orphans  were  to  be  inquired  into  by  a  court  conftituted  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  The  caul'es  between  man  and  man  were  not  to  be  fubje&ed  to  the 
delay  and  chicanery  of  the  law,  but  decided  by  wife  and  honclt  arbitrators. 
His  benevolence  and  generolitv  extended  alfo  to  the  Indian  nations  :  in- 
lfead  of  taking  immediate  advantage  of  his  patent,  he  purchafed  of  thefe 
people  the  lands  he  had  obtained  by  his  grant,  judging  that  the  original 
property,  and  eldeft  right  was  veiled  in  them.  William  Penn,  in  fliorr, 
had  he  been  a  native  of  Greece,  would  have  had  his  ilatue  placed  next 
to  thofe  of  Solon  and  Lvcurgus.  His  laws,  founded  on  the  1'olid  balls  of 
equity,  ftill  maintain  their  force ;  and  as  a  proof  of  their  cffe&s,  it  is  only 
necellary  to  mention  that  land  was  lately  granted  at  twelve  pounds  an 
hundred  acres,  with  a  quit  rent  ot  four  lhillings  reierved  ;  whereas  the 
terms  on  which  it  was  formerly  granted,  were  at  twenty  pounds  the  thou- 
fand  acres,  with  one  Ihiiling  quit-rent  lor  every  hundred.  Near  Phila¬ 
delphia,  before  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  the  mother-country, 
land  tented  at  twenty  lhillings  the  acre  ;  and  even  at  feveral  miles  diftance- 
from  that  city,  fold  at  twenry  years  purchaie. 

In  fome  years,  more  people  tranfported  themfelves  into  Pennfylvania 
than  into  all  the  other  fettieinents  together.  Upon  the  principal  rivers 
fettlements  are  made,  and  the  country  has  been  cultivated  1 50  miles  above 
Philadelphia.  The  prelent  number  ot  inhabitants  are  climated  at 
320,000.  The  people  are  hardy,  induftrious,  and  molt  of  them  fubftan- 
tial,  though  but  few  of  the  landed  people  can  be  confidcred  as  rich  ;  but 
before  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  they  were  all  well  lodged, 
well  fed,  and  for  their  condition,  well  clad  ;  and  this  at  the  more  eafv 
rate,  as  the  inferior  people  manufactured  molt  ot  their  own  wear,  both 
linens  and  woollens. 

This  province  contains  many  very  conliderable  towns,  which,  in  any 
other  colony,  would  deferve  being  taken  notice  ot  more  particularly. 
Gcrman-town  fix  miles  north  of  Philadelphia,  contains  a  number  of  ele¬ 
gant  houfes  which  ferve  the  citizens  for  fummer  retreats,  ho  t  chiefly  occu¬ 
pied  by  manufacturers,  particularly  of  flockings  and  riding  carriage^. 
Lancafter  is  a  large  borough-town  fixty-flx  miles  vvelt  of  Philadelphia, 
and  in  Lancalier  county  is  a  village  which  contains  feveral  hundred  houfes 
called  Pedlehaufen,  or,  in  Englill),  Beggars-town.  But  here  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  which  is  beautiful  beyond  any  city  in  America,  and  in  regu¬ 
larity  unequalled  by  any  in  Europe,  totally  eclipfes  the  reft,  and  deferves 
our  chief  attention.  It  was  built  after  the  plan  of  the  famous  Penn,  the 
founder  and  legiflator  of  this  colony.  It  is  lituated  roo  miles  from  the 
fea,  between  two  navigable  livers,  the  Delaware,  where  it  is  above  a  mile 
in  breadth  on  the  eaftfideof  the  city,  and  the  Schuylkill,  on  the  weft, 
which  it  unites  as  it  were,  by  running  in  a1  line  of  two  miles  between  them. 
The  whole  town,  when  the  original  plan  can  be  fully  executed,  is  in  this 
manner:  every  quarter  of  the  city  forms  a  fquare  of  eight  aaes,  and  al- 
moft  in  the  centre  of  it  is  a  fquare  of  ten  acres,  furrounded  by  the  town 
houfe,  and  other  public  buildings.  The  High-ftreetis  too  feet  wide,  and 
runs  the  whole  breadth  of  the  town  :  twenty-one  other  ftteers  crofs  it,  and 
50  feet  wide,  ope  of  them,  Broad-lireet,  isnearuo  feet;  there  are 
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eight  more  flreets  which  run  parallel  with  High-ftreet,’  all  of  them  30  feet 
wide,  and  communicating'  with  canals,  from  the  two  rivers,  which  add  noc 
only  to  the  beauty,  but  to  the  w hoi efo monel's  o{  the  city.  According  to  the 
original  plan,  every  man  in  polfefhon  of  1000  acres  in  the  province,  had 
bis  houfe  either  in  one  of  the  fronts,  facing  the  rivers,  or  in  the  High- 
ftreet,  running  from  the  middle  of  one  fiont  to  the  middle  of  the  other. 
Every  owner  of  5000  acres,  b.dides  the  above  mentioned  privilege,  was 
entitled  to  have  an  acre  of  ground  in  the  front  of  the  houfe,  an  Jail  others 
might  have  half  an  acre  for  gardens  and  court  yards.  The  proprietor’s 
feat,  which  is  the  ufual  place  of  the  governor’s  refidencc,  and  is  about  a 
mile  above  the  town,  is  the  fir-ft  private  building,  both  for  magnificence 
and  lituation,  in  all  Britifh  America.  The  barracks  for  the  troops,  the 
marker,  and  other  public  buildings',  are  proportionally  grand.  The  quays 
are  l'pacious  and  fine ;  and  the  principal  quay  is  200  feet  wide. 

There  were  in  this  city  a  great  number  of  very  wealthy  merchants; 
which  is  no  way  furpriling,  when  vve  confider  the  great  trade  which  it 
carried  on  with  the  Englifh,  Spatiifli,  French,  and  Dutch  colonies  in 
America;  with  the  Azores,  the  Canaries,  and  the  Madeira  ifiands;  with 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  with  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Holland.  Befides 
the  Indian  trade,  and  the  quantiry  of  grain,  provilions,  and  all  kinds  of 
the  produce  of  this  province  which  is  brought  down  the  rivers  upon 
which  this  city  is  fo  commodioufly  fituated,  the  Germans,  who  are  fet¬ 
tled  in  the  interior  parts  of  this  province,  employ  feveral  hundred  wag¬ 
gons,  drawn  each  by  four  horfes,  iti  bringing  the  produdtof  their  farms 
to  this  market.  In  the  year  1749,  303  veflels  entered  inwards  at  this 
port,  and  291  cleared  outwards. 

The  commodities  formerly  exported  into  Pennfylvania,  at  an  average  of 
three  years,  amounted  to  the  value  of  6ii,oool.  Thole  exported  to 
Great  Britain  and  other  markets,  befides  timber,  fliips  built  for  fale,  cop¬ 
per  ore,  and  iron  in  pigs  and  bars,  co'nliiled  of  grain,  flour,  and  many 
forts  of  animal  food;  and  at  an  average  of  three  years,  were  calculated 
at  705,500!.  Since  the  colony’s  independence,  the  new  duty  upon  im¬ 
ported  goods  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  ad  ’valorem ,  produced  from  the 
iiiftof  March  to  the  firfbof  December  1784,  132,0001.  in  Philadelphia, 
which  correfponds  to  an  importation  of  3,168,000!. 

There  was  an  academy  eftabliflied  at  Philadelphia,  greatly  encouraged  by 
contributions  from  England  and  Scotland,  and  wfhich,  before  the  civil  war 
broke  out,  bid  fair  to  become  a  bright  feminary  of  learning.  It  is  now  fly  led 
an  University  ;  its  funds  were  partly  given  by  the  hate  and  partly  taken 
from  the  old  college.  And  in  1787  a  college  was  founded  at  Lancalter, 
and,  in  honour  to  Dr.  Franklin,  called  Franklin  College. 

It  was  in  Philadelphia  that  the  general  congrefs  of  America  met  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1774;  and  their  meetings  continued  to  be  chiefly  held  there,  till 
the  king’s  troops  made  themfelves  mailers  of  that  city,  on  the  26th  of 
September  1777.  But  in  June  177S,  the  Britifh  troops  retreated  to  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia  again  became  the  rcfidence  of  the  congrefs. 

In  1776,  the  reprefentatives  of  the  freemen  of  Pennfylvania  met  in  a 
general  convention  at  Philadelphia,  and  agreed  upon  the  plan  of  a  new 
jn.onflitiition  of  government  for  that  colony.  They  determined  that  the 
commonwealth,  or  hate  of  Pennfylvania,  (liould  be  governed  hereafter  by 
an  affembly  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  freemen  of  the  fame,  and  a  pre¬ 
sident  9nJ  council.  That  the  fupreme  legiflative  power  fhould  be  veiled  in 
a  houfe  of  reprefentatives  of  the  freemen  of  the  commonwealth  or  hate 
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of  Penfylvania.  That  the  fupreme  executive  power  {hould  be  veiled  in 
a  prefident  and  council  of  twelve.  That  every  freeman  of  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  having  refided  in  Pennfylvania  one  year  before  the  day  of 
election  for  reprefentatives,  and  paid  public  taxes  during  that  time,  fhould 
enjoy  the  right  of  an  elector ;  and  that  the  fons  of  freeholders,  of  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  fhould  be  entitled  to  vote,  although  they  had  not  paid 
taxes.  That  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  of  the  freemen  of  this  common¬ 
wealth  (hould  confift  of  perfons  molt  noted  for  wifdom  and  virtue,  to  be 
.chofen  by  the  freemen  of  every  city  and  county  of  this  commonwealth  te- 
fpedlively.  And  that  no  perton  (hould  be  elected,  unleis  he  had  refided 
in  the  city  or  county  for  which  he  fhould  be  chofen  two  years  before  the 
election  ;  and  that  no  member,  while  he  continued  fuch,  (hould  hold  any 
other  office,  except  in  ihe  militia.  That  no  perfon  fhould  be  capable  of 
being  elefted  a  member  to  ferve  in  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  of  the 
freemen  of  this  commonwealth  more  than  four  years  in  feven.  That  the 
members  of  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  (hould  be  chofen  annually  by 
ballot,  and  fhould  be  flyled,  “  The  general  aflembly  of  reprefentatives  of 
the  freemen  of  Pennfylvania,”  and  (hould  have  power  to  choofe  their 
fpeaker,  the  treafurer  of  the, date,  and'  their  other  officers,  to  prepare 
bills  and  ena£t  them  into  laws,  to  redrefs  grievances,  impeach  lfate  cri¬ 
minals,  and  have  all  other  powers  necc (dry  for  the  lcgdlature  of  a  free 
date  or  commonwealth.  The  delegare-,  to  reprefent  Pennfylvania  in  con- 
grefs  (hould  be  annually  chofen  by  ballot,  in  the  general  aflembly  of  re- 
prefentatives.  That  the  fupreme  executive  council  of  this  date  {hould 
con  lid  of  twelve  perfons,  to  be  chofen  by  the  freemen  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  feveral  counties  of  Pennfylvania.  That  a  prefident,  and  vie?-, 
prefident  of  this  council  fhould  be  chofen  annually'.  Thar  the  prefident, 
and  in  his  abfence  the  vice  prefident,  and  the  council,  five  of  whom  are 
to  be  a  quorum,  (hould  have  power  to  appoint  and  commiflionate  judges, 
naval  officers,  judge  of  the  admiralty,  attorney-general,  and  other  officer* 
civil  and  military.  That  the  prefident  (hall  be  commander  in  chief  ol  the 
forces  of  the  date,  but  fnall  not  command  in  perfon,  except  advifed  theie- 
to  by  the  council,  and  then  only  fo  long  as  they  (hall  approve.  That  all 
trials  (hall  be  by  jury  ;  and  that  freedom  of  fpeecb,  and  of  the  prefs,  (hall 
not  be  re  ft  rained.  That  all  perfons  in  public  offices  (ball  declare  their 
belief  in  one  God,  the  creator,  and  governor  of  the  univerfe,  the  rc- 
yarder  of  the  good,  and  the  puniflier  of  .the  wi.  ked  ;  and  alfo  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tcdameut  to  be  given  by  di¬ 
vine  infpiration.  A  variety-  of  other  particulars  wr  re  alfo  contained  in 
this  plan  of  government;  wherein  it  was  hkewife  determined,  that  the 
freemen  of  this  commonwealth,  and  their  ions,  (hould  be  trained  and 
armed  for  its  defence,  under  fuch  tegulations,  reftridlions,  and  exceptions, 
as  thegener.il  aflemby  fhould  by  law  direft,  prelerving  always  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  the  right  of  choofing  their  colonel,  and  a  1  commiffiomd  officers  under 
that  rank,  in  fuch  a  manner  and  as  often  as  bv  the  laid  laws  (hould  be  di¬ 
rected.  Two  perfons  alfo  are  to  be  chofen  by  ballot  every  year  for  each 
county  and  city  br  the  freemen,  to  be  called  the  “  Council  of  Cenfors,’* 
who  are  to  examine  into  the  conduit  of  the  legillatiye  and  executive 
foyers. 
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Tength 

BiV,dth 


Mary  la  n 

Situation’  and  Extent. 
Degrees. 

|  ^r°  l  between 


D. 


\ 


Sq.  M» 

1  2,00 


Miles. 

75  ar>J  Soweft  longitude. 

^  37  and  40  north  latitude. 

Boundaries. j  BOUNDED  by  Pennfy Ivania,  on  the  North  ;  bv  an- 
e  n-  r  ,  l  J  °fbcr  p  irc  of  Pennfylvania,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 

on  t  e  3  t , 1  }  '  nginia,  on  the  South  ;  and  by  the  Apalachian  moun¬ 
tains  on  the  Weft.  1 

Maryland  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  bay  of  Chefapeak,  viz.  1. 
Thee»(ie/n;  «na  2.  Ihc.  vveftern  flivifion. 

D.vifions.  Counties. 

~  Worcefier 


The  Eaft  diviiion 
ns  tl 

ties  of 


Somerfet 
Dorfvt 

contains  the  coun-^ 

;  Cecil 

I  Queen  Anr 
!  Kent 
L  Caroline 
f  Sr.  Mary’s 
I  Charles 
Prince  George 
|  Calveit 

The  Weft  divificn<]  Arundel 
contains 


z 


Chief  Towns. 
rPrincels  Anne 
Snow  hill 

Dorfet,  or  Dorchefter 
Oxford 

Queen’s  town 
C  Defter 


county 


f  Sr.  Mary 
j  Briftol 
j  Matlerkout 
I  Abington 
><  A  NNAI’OI.If 


W.  Ion. 


76.50.  N.  lat  Jy, 
Balumore. 


Baltimore 
Frederic 
Wafh'ngton 
Montghuicry 
__  Hai  tford 

Rivers.]  This  country  is  indented  with  a  vail  number  ol  navigable 
creeks  and  rivers.  The  chief  are  Patownrac,  Pocomoac,  Patuxent,  Chep- 
nk,  Severn,  and  SalFairas. 

Face  of  the  country,  air,)  In  thefe  particulars  this  province 
soil,  and  produce.  j  has  nothing  remarkable  by  which  it 

maybe  diilinguiflied  from  thofe  already  ciefcribed.  The  hills  in  the  in¬ 
land  country  are  of  fo  eafy  afeent,  that  they  rather  feeman  artificial  than 
a  natural  produ&ion.  The  vaft  number  of  rivers  diffufes  fertility  through 
the  foil,  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  rearing  of  tobacco,  which  is 
the  ftaple  commodity  of  that  country,  htmp,  Indiacorn  and  grain,  which 
they  now  begin  to  cultivate  in  preference  to  tobacco. 

Population  and  commerce.]  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  es¬ 
timated  at  254,000.  The  commerce  of  Maryland  depends  on  the  fame 
principles  wbhthatof  Virginia,  and  isfoclolelyconnedfedwith.it,  that 
any  reparation  of  them  would  rather  confufe  than  inltrudt.  It  will  be 
confidered  therefore  under  that  head. 

History  and  government.]  It  feems  as  if  all  the  provinces  of 
North  America  were  planted  from  motives  of  religion.  Maryland,  like 
thofe  we  have  formerly  deferibed,  owes  its  fettlement  to  religious  conli- 
derations.  As  they  however  were  peopled  by  proteftants ;  Maryland 
was  oiiginally  planted  by  Roman  catholics.  This  fedt,  towards  the 

clufe 
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clofe  of  Charles  the  Fir  ft’s  reign,  was  the  objedt  of  great  hatred  to 
the  bulk  of  the  Englilh  nation  :  and  the  laws  in  force  againft  the 
papifts  were  executed  with  great  feveiity.  This  in  part  arofe  from 
an  opinion,  that  the  court  was  too  favourably  di, 'poled  towards  this  form 
of  religion.  It  is  certain,  that  many  marks  rf  favour  were  conferred  on 
the  Roman  catholics.  Lord  Baltimore  was  one  of  the  mod  eminent,  in 
great  favour  with  the  couit,  and  on  that  account  mod  odious  to  the 
generality  of  Englilhmcn.  This  nobleman,  in  1632,  obtained  a  grant  from 
Charles  of  that  country,  u'hich  formerly  was  confidered  as  a  part  of  Virgi¬ 
nia,  but  was  now  calied  Maryland,  in  honour  of  queen  Henrietta  Maty, 
daughter  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  fpoufe  to  king  Charles.  The  year 
following  about  200  popifti  families,  fome  of  confiderable  diftindtion,  cm. 
barked  with  lord  Baltimore,  to  enter  into  pbffcffioh  of  this  new  territory. 
Thefe  fettlcrs,  who  had  that  liberality  and  good  breeding  which  diflin - 
guiffi  gentlemen  of  every  religion,  bought  their  lands  at  an  eafy  price 
from  the  native  Indians ;  they  even  lived  with  them  for  fome  time  in  the 
fame  city' ;  and  the  fame  harmony  continued  to  fublilf  between  the  tw<» 
nations,  until  the  Indians  were  inipofed  cn  by  the  maFcious  inlinuations 
of  fome  planters  in  Virginia,  who  envied  th"  profperity  of  this  popifh 
colony,  and  inflamed  the  Indians  againft  them  by  ill-grounded  reports, 
fuch  as  were  fufficient  to  flir  up  the  refentment  of  men  naturally  jea¬ 
lous,  and  who  from  experience  had  renfon  to  he  fo.  The  colony,  however. 
was  not  wanting  to  its  own  fafety  on  this  occaflon.  Though  they  con¬ 
tinued  their  friendly  intercom  fe  with  the  natives,  they  took  ca^e  to  eredi  a 
fort,  and  te  ufe  every  other  precaution  for  their  defence  againft  fudden 
hoftilitics  ;  the  defeat  of  this  attempt  gave  a  new  fpring  to  the  adlivity  of 
this  plantation,  which  was  likewife  receiving  frequent  reinforcements 
from  England  of  thofewho  found  thcmfelyes  in  danger  by  the  appto idl¬ 
ing  revolution.  But  during  the  protedforftiip  of  Cromwell,  everything 
was  over  turned  in  Maryland.  Baltimore,  was  deprived  of  his  rights; 
and  a  new  governor,  appointed  by  the  protedtor,  lubftiruted  in  his  room. 
At  the  Rrftoration,  however,  the  property  of  this  pr  v;nce  >e>  et  ted  to  its 
natural  pofltfior.  Baltimore  was  reinllated  in  his  rights,  and1  fully  difeo- 
vrred  how  well  hedeftrved  to  he  fo.  He  eflahliflird  a -pet  leer  ruferatimi 
in  all  religious  matters  :  the  colony  increafed  and  flour  ihed,  and  c’  fF ti¬ 
ters  cf  all  denominations,  allured  by  the  prcfpedl  of  gain,  fl  icked  into 
Maryland.  Hut  the  tyrann  cd  government  of  fan  es  II.  again  deprived 
this  noble  family  of  their  pofleifion,  acquit ed  by  royal  bounty,  and  im¬ 
proved  by  much  care  and  expence. 

At  the  Revolution,  however,  lord  Baltimore  was  again  reftorrd  to  all 
the  profits  ■  f  the  government,  though  not  to  the  right  or  governing, 
wh  ch  cotfd  not  confidently  be  conferred  on  a  Roman  cfttholtc.  But  af¬ 
ter  the  family  changed  rb'tr  religion,  they  obtained  the  port  eras  well  aft 
the  inteieli.  The  government  of  this  country ‘exadlly  •rcfenvbled  that  in 
Virg  n’a,  except  that  the  governor  was  appointed  by  the  proprietors,  and 
only  confirmed  bv  the  crown.  The  government  of  Mart  land  is  now 
veiled  in  a  governor,  lenate  of  k,  and  hou!e  of  delegates,  all  wh  ch  ms 
to  he  chole-t  antn  ally.  The  governor  is  to  he  elected  tw  bailor,  by  the 
fenate  and  houfe  of  delegates.  All  freemen  above  twenty-ohe  years  of 
age,  having  a  freehold  of  fi  tv  acres,  or  property  to  the  vaiue  of  thirtv 
pounds,  have  a  r  ght  of  fuffrage  in  the  eleefion  of  delegates,  which  is 
vivatwer.  All  p  rfpns  appointed  to  any  office  of  profit  or  truft,  are  to 
fubferibe  a  declaration  of  their  belief  in  the  Cliriiiiati  religion. 

In  1782,  a  college  was  founded  at  Chefter-town  in  this  province,  under 
the  uame  o i  lVaJkington  College,  in  honour  of  general  Waflsington. 
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VIRGINIA. 

Situation  and  Extent. 


Miles.  Degrees.  Sq. 

Length  750)  1  t  73  and  90  wed  Ion.  7  0 

Breadth  240  J  f  36  and  4c  north  lat.  $  o,oeoo 

Bound ar  ies.]  TjOUNDED  by  the  river  Potowmac,  which  divides 
J3  it  from  Maryland,  on  the  North-eaft  ;  by  the  At¬ 
lantic  ocean,  on  the  Eaft ;  by  Carolina,  on  the  South  ;  and  the  river  Mif- 
fiflippi,  on  the  Weft. 

L  may  be  divided  into  four  parts,  viz.  the  North,  the  Middle,  the 
South,  and  the  Eaftern  divifion. 


Situation. 


Weftward  of 
the  Allegany 
4458. 


.  •< 

I 


Between  the  Al¬ 
legany  and  Blue 


Rid« 


;e. 


7673- 


Between  the.BIue 
Ridge  and  Tide  ■ 
Waters.  18,828. 


Counties.  ' 
f  Lincoln 
Jeffet'foa 
Fayette 
Ohio 

Monongalia 
Wa  (liing  ton 
!  Montgomery 
LG  t  een  -briar 
f  Hampfhire 
j  Berkley 
Frederick 
J  Shenando 
I  Rockingham 
j  Augufta 
.  Rockbridge 
L  Botetourt 
"  Loudoun 
Fauquier 
Culpepper 
Spotfylvania 
Orange 
Louila 
Goochland 
Fluvanna 
Albermarle 
Amberft 
Buckingham 
Bedford 
Henry 
Pittfylvania 
Halifax 
Charlotte 
Prince  Edward 
Cumberland 
Powhatan 
Amelia 
Lunenburg 
Mecklenburg 
Brunswick 


Situation. 


Between 
James  river 
and 

Carolina. 

6959. 


Between 
James  and 
York  rivers. 
3009. 


Between  York 
and  Rappaiia- 
noc.  3269. 


Between 

Rappahanoc 

and 

Patowmack. 

4317‘ 

Eaft  Shore, 
j  638. 


Counties. 
Greeneftille 
Dinwiddie 
Chefterficld 
Prince  George 
S  u  rry 
\  Suffex 
Southampton 
I  lie  of  Wight 
Nanfmond 
Norfolk 
Princefs  Anne 
‘Henrico 
Hanover 
New  Kent 
Charles  City 
^  James  City 
Williamfburg 
York  _ 

Warwick 
Elizabeth  City 
(-Caroline 
|  King  William 
'  King  and  Queen 
J  Elfex 
|  Middlefex 
LGloucefter 
Fairfax 

Prince  William 
Stafford 
King  George 
“3  Richmond 
!  Weftmoreland 
|  Northumberland 
L  Lancafter 
r  Accomac 
t  Northampton. 


Kentucky 
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Kentucky  belongs  at  prefent  to  Virginia,  and  is  divided  into  fevea 
counties. 


Counties..  Chief  Towns. 

JefFerfon  —  Louifville 

Fayette  - - _  Lexington 

Bourbon  -  - 

Mercer  ■  ■  ■■  ■ —  Harroddown 
Capes,  bays,  and  rivers.] 


Counties. 
N  el  fon 
Maddifotl 
Lincoln 


Chief  Tows. 
Bar  till  oven 


n  failing  to  .Virginia  or  Maryland 


vou  pafs  a  ftrait  between  two  points  of  land,  called  the  Capes  of  Virgi¬ 
nia,  which  opens  a  pallitge  into  the  bay  of  Cheiapeak,  one  of  the  large  ft 
and  fa  felt  in  the  whole  world  ;  for  it  enters  the  country  near  300  miles 
from  the  fouth  to  the  north,  is  about  18  miles  broad  for  a  confiderable 
way,  and  feven  where  it  is  the  narrowed,  the  waters  in  mod  places  being 
nine  fathoms  deep.  This  bay,  through  its  whole  extent,  receives  a  vaffc 
number  of  navigable  rivers  from  the  lides  of  both  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
From  the  latter,  befides  others  of  lefs  note,  it  receives  James  River,  York 
River,  the  Rappahannock,  and  thePotowmac:  thefe  are  not  only  navi¬ 
gable  for  large  fhips  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  but  have  fo  many  creeks, 
and  receive  l'uch  a  number  of  fmailer  navigable  rivers,  that  Virginia  is 
without  all  manner  of  doubt  the  country  in  the  world  of  all  others  of  the 
mod  convenient  navigation.  It  has  been  obfemd,  and  the  obfervation  is 
not  exaggerated,  that  every  planter  has  a  river  at  his  door. 

Face  of  the  country.].  The  whole  face  of  this  country  is  fo  ex¬ 
tremely  low  towards  the  lea,  that  you  are  very  rear  the  fliore  before  you 
can  difeover  land  from  the  malt-bead.  The  lofty  trees  which  cover  the  foil, 
gradually  rife  as  it  were  from  the  ocean,  and  afford  an  enchanting  profpett. 
•You  travel  joo  miles  into  the  country  without  meeting  with  a  hill,  which 
is  nothing  uncommon  on  this  extenftve  coall  of  North  America. 

Air  and  clvmate.]  In  fummer  the  heats  are  excellive,  though  not 
without  refrelliing  breezes  from  the  fea.  The  weather  is  changi  able,  and 
the  changes  fudden  and  violent.  Their  winter  frofts  come  on  without  the 
lead  warning.  To  a  warm  day  there  fometimes  l'ucceeds  fuch  an  intenfe 
cold  in  the  evening,  as  to  freeze  over  the  larged  rivers. 

The  air  and  fealons  here  depend  very  much  upon  the  wind,  as  to  heat 
and  cold,  drynefs  and  moiilure.  In  winter  they  have  a  fine  clear  air, 
and  dry,  which  renders  it  very  plealant.  Their  fpring  is  about  a  month 
earlier  than  in  England  ;  in  April  they  have  frequent  rains ;  in  May  and 
June  the  heat  increafes ;  and  the  fummer  is  much  like  ours,  being  re- 
frefhed  with  gentle  breezes  from  the  fea,  that  rife  about  nine  o’clock,  and 
decreafe  or  increafe  as  the  fun  rifes  orfalls.  In  July  and  Augud  thefe 
breezes  ce.Te,  and  the  air  becomes  dagnanr,  and  violently  hot ;  in  Sep¬ 
tember  the  weather  generally  changes,  when  they  have  heavy  and  frequent 
rains,  which  occalion  all  the  train  of  difeafes  incident  to  a  moid  climate, 
particularly  agues  and  intermitting  fever-.  The  have  frequent  thunder 
and  lightning,  but  it  rarely  does  any  mifehief. 

Soil,  and  produce.]  Towards  the  fea-fhore  and  the  banks  of  the 
livers,  the  foil  of  Virginia  confids  of  a  dark  rich  mould,  which,  without  ' 
manure,  return?  plentifully  whatever  is  committed  to  ir.  At  a  didance 
from  the  water  there  is  a  lightnefs  and  fandinefs  in  the  foil,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  of  a  generous  nature,  and,  helped  by  a  kindly  fun,  yields  corn  and 
tobacco  extremely  well. 

From  what  has  been  faid  of  the  foil  and  climate,  ir  is  eafy  to  infer  the 
variety  and  perfection  of  the  vegetable^produdhons  of  this  country.  The 
foreds  are  covered  with  all  lores  of  lofty  trees ;  and  no  underwood,  or 
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brulh.es  grow  beneath  ;  fo  that  people  travel  with  eafe  through  the  forcfl* 
©n  horfeba<k,  under  a  fine  lliade  to  defend  them  from  the  fun  ;  the  plains 
are  enamelled  with  flowers  and  flowering  fhrubs  of  the  richeft  colours  and 
itwli  fragrant  Icenr.  Silk  grows  fpontaneous  in  many  places,  the  fibres  of 
which  are  as  ftrong  as  hemp.  Medicinal  herbs  and  roots,  particularly  the 
fnake-root,  and  the  ginfeng  of  the  Chinele,  are  here  in  great  plenty. 
There  is  no  fort  of  grain  but  might  be  cultivated  to  advantage.  The  in¬ 
habitants,  however,  are  fo  cngrolled  wi'h  the  culture  of  the  tobae'eo  plant, 
that  they  think  if  corn  fufficient  for  their  fup port  can  be  reared,  they  do 
enough  in  this  way.  But  flax  and  hemp  are  produced,  not  onlv  for  their 
own  confumption,  but  tor  exportation,  though  not  in  fuch  quantities  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  foil,  admirably  fitted  for  pro¬ 
ducing  this  commodity. 

Animals.]  We  fliall  here  obferve,  that  there  were  neither  horfes,  cows, 
fheep,  nor  hogs  in  America,  before  they  were  canied  there  by  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  :  but  now  they  are  multiplied  fo  extremely,  that  many  of  them, 
particularly  in  Virginia,  and  the  fouthern  colonies,  run  wild.  Before  the 
war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  beef  and  pork  were  fold  here 
from  one  penny  to  two  pence  per  pound  ;  their  fatteft  pullets,  at  fix  pence 
a-piece  ;  chickens,  at  three  or  four  fiiillings  a  dozen  ;  geefe  at  ten  pence  ; 
and  turkeys,  at  eighteen  pence  a-piece.  But  fifh  and  wild  fowl  were  dill 
cheaper  in  the  feaion,  and  deer  were  fold  from  five  to  ten  fiiillings  a-prece. 
This  eflimate  may  ferve  for  the  other  American  colonies,  where  provifions 
were  equally  plentiful  and  cheap,  and  in  fome  dill  lower.  Befides  the 
animals  trail fpwVred  from  Europe,  thofe  natural  to  the  country  are  deer, 
of  which  there  are  great  numbers,  a  fort  of  panther  or  tyger,  bears,  wolves, 
foxes,  and  racoons.  Here  i#  likewife  that  Angular  animal  called  the 
opoflum,  which  fretns  to  be  the  wood-rat  mentioned  by  Charlevois,  in  his 
hiftory  of  Canada.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  cat ;  and  befides  the  belly 
common  to  it  with  other  animals,  it  has  another  peculiar  ro  itfelf,  and  which 
hangs  beneath  the  former.  The  belly  has  a  large  aperture,  towards  the 
hinder  legs,  which  difeovers  a  large  number  of  teats  on  the  ufurd  parts  of 
the  common  belly.  Upon  tlicfe,  when  the  female  of  this  creature  con¬ 
ceives,  the  young  are  formed,  and  there  they  hang  like  fruit  upon  the 
ff.dk,  until  they  grow  in  bulk  and  weight  to  their  appointed  fize  ;  then 
they  drop  off,  and  are  received  into  the  fiih'e  belly  from  which  they  go 
out  at  pleafnre,  and  in  which  they  rake  refuge  when  any  danger  threatens 
them.  In  Virginia  there  are  all  forts  of  tame  and  wild  fowl.  They  have 
the  nightingale,  whofe  plumage  is  crimfon  and  blue  ;  the  mocking  bird, 
thought  to  excel  all  others  in  his  own  note,  and  including  that  of  every 
one  ;  thd  humming  bird,  the  f mailed  of  all  the  winged  creation,  and  by 
far  the  mod  beautitu',  all  arrayed  in  fcarlet,  green,  and  gold.  It  fips  the 
dew  from  the  flowers,  which  is  all  its  nounflnnent,  and  is  too  delicate  to 
be  brought  alive  mro  England. 

History,  government,  roauLA-  7  This  is  the  firfr  country  which 
ttom,  towns,  and  commerce.  J  t'ie  Engliflt  planted  in  America. 
We  derived  our  right,  not  only  to  this,  hut  to  all  our  other  fetflements, 
as  has  been  already  obfetved,  from  the  difeovery  of  Sehaftian  Cabot,  who, 
jn  '497.  firfl  made  the  northern  continent  of  America,  in  the  iervice  of 
Henry  VII.  of  England.  No  attempts,  however,  were  made  to  fe.  tie, 
it  till  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  then  that  fir  Walter  Raleigh 
applied  to  court,  and  got  together  a  company,  which  was  com  pc.  fed  of 
fcveral  perfons  of  dillindlion,  and  fcver.nl  eminent  tnerch irate,  who  agreed 
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a  open  a  trade,  and  fettle  a  colony,  in  that  part  of  the  world,  which,  in 
onour  of  queen  Elizabeth  he  called  Virginia.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the 
xteenth  century,  feveral  attempts  were  made  for  fettling  this  colony,  be- 
are  any  proved  fuccefsful.  The  three  firlt  companies  who  failed  into  Vir¬ 
ginia,  perifhed  through  hunger  and  difeafes,  or  were  cut  off  by  the  Indians, 
rhe  fourth  was  reduced  to  almoll  the  fame  fituation  ;  and,  being  dwindled 
o  a  feeble  remainder,  had  fet  fail  for  England,  in  defpair  of  living  in 
uch  an  uncultivated  country,  inhabited  by  fuch  hoftile  and  warlike  fa- 
ages.  But  in  the  mouth  of  Chel'apeak  bay,  they  were  met  by  lord  De- 
awar,  with  a  fquadron  loaded  with  provisions,  and  every  thing  ne- 
effary  for  their  relief  and  defence.  At  his  perfuafion  they  returned  :  by 
lis  advice,  prudence,  and  winning  behaviour,  the  government  of  tire 
:olony  was  fettled  within  itfelf,  and  put  on  a  refpedtable  footing  with  re¬ 
gard  to  its  enemies.  This  nobleman,  who  had  accepted  the  government  of 
he  unpromifing  province  of  Virginia  from  the  nobleft  motives,  was  conn- 
relied,  by  the  decayed  flate  of  his  health ,  to  return  into  England.  He 
eft  behind  him,  however,  his  fon,  as  deputy  ;  with  fir  Thomas  Gates,  iir 
George  Summers,  the  honourable  George  Percy,  and  Mr.  Newport,  for 
his  council.  By  them,  James  Town,  the  firil  town  built  by  the  Englifli 
in  the  New  World,  was  eredled.  The  colony  continued  to  fiourifli,  and 
the  true  fources  of  its  wealth  began  to  be  difcovered  and  improved.  The 
firft  fetrlets,  like  thofe  of  Mary)  ind,  were  generally  perfons  of  confidera- 
tion  and  diftindlion.  It  rem^  a  (teady  ally  to  the  royal  party  during 
the  troubles  of  Great  Britain.  '  Many  of  the  cavaliers,  in  danger  at 
home,  took  refuge  here  ;  and  under  the  government  of  hr  William  Berke¬ 
ley,  held  out  for  the  crown,  until  the  parliament,  rather  by  ilratagem 
than  force,  reduced  then.  After  the  lletloration,  there  is  nothing  very 
interefling  in  the  hiftory  of  this  province.  Soon  after  this  time,  a  young 
gentleman,  named  Bacon,  a  lawyer,  availing  himfelf  of  Come  difeontents  in 
the  colony,  on  account  of  rellraints  on  trade,  became  very  popular,  and 
fet  everv  thing  in  confufion.  His  natural  death,  however,  reflored  peace 
and  unanimity  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  c-eafed  to  deftroy  them- 
felves. 

The  government  of  this  provi  \ce,  as  fettled  in  convention  at  Willi  Onf- 
burg,  July  5,  1776,  is  veiled  in  a  governor,  lenate  of  24,  and  houle  of 
delegates,  all  ot  whom  are  chofen  annuallv.  But  a  privy  council,  or 
council  of  date,  confiding  of  eight  memhers,  is  ..Ifo  to  be  chofen  by  the 
joint-ballot  of  the  fenace  and  houfe  of  delegates,  to  allitl  in  the  adminiftra- 
lion  of  government. 

The  inhabitants  of  Virginia  were  eflimated  in  1782  at  567,614  ;  cheer¬ 
ful,  hofpitable,  and  in  general  a  genteel  fort  of  people  ;  fome  of  them  are 
accufed  of  vanity  and  oflentation  ;  which  accul'ation  is  not  without  fome 
ground.  Here  are  only  two  towns  which  deferve  that  name  ;  the  larged 
of  which,  and  -the  capital  of  the  province,  is  Williamlburg,  containing 
about  fixty  houfer,  and  fome  fpacious  public  buildings.  It  is  about  40 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  James’s  River,  and  feven  Irom  [a-.nrs  Town, 
which  was  formerly  the  capital,  arid  which  contains  many  taverns  and 
public  houfes,  fur  the  tfttcnaininent  of  mariners. 

In  the  following  account  of  the  commerce  of  Virg’nia,  is  alfo  included 
that  of  Maryland.  Thefe  provinces  were  fuppofed  10  export,  of  tobacco 
alone,  t.»  the  annual  value  of  768,0001.  into  Grear  Britain.  Tin:,  at 
eight  pounds  per  hogfhead,  makes  the  number  of  hogfheads  amoupt  to 
56,000,  Of  thefe,  it  is  computed,  that  about  13,000  hogfheads  were 
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confumed  at  home,  the  duty  on  which,  at  26I.  if.  per  hogfhead,  fame 
to  351, 67 ql.  the  remaining  82,500  hoglheads,  were  exported  by  our  mer¬ 
chants  to  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  their  value  returned  to  Great 
Britain.  The  advantages  of  this  trade  appear  by  the  bare  mention  of  it. 
It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  this  (ingle  branch  employed  330  fail 
of  (hips,  and  7960  feamen.  Not  only  our  wealth,  therefore,  but  the  very 
fmews  of  our  national  llrength  were  powerfully  braced  by  it.  The  other 
commodities  of  thefe  colonies,  of  which  naval  (lores,  wheat,  Indian  corn, 
iron  in  pigs  and  bars,  are  the  mod  confiderable,  made  the  whole  exporta¬ 
tion,  at  an  average  of  three  years,  amount  to  1,040.0001.  The  exports 
•f  Great  Britain,  the  fame  as  to  our  other  colonies,  at  a  like  average,  came 
to  865,0001. 

Here  is  a  college,  founded  by  king  William,  called  William  and  Mary 
college,  who  gave  2000I.  towards  it,  and  20,000  acres  of  land,  with  power 
to  purchafe  and  hold  lands  to  the  value  of  2000I.  a  year,  and  a  duty  of 
one  penny  per  pound,  on  all  tobacco  exported  to  the  other  plantations, 
There  is  a  prefident,  fix  profefibr?,  and  other  officers,  who  are  named  by 
the  governors  or  vifitors.  The  honourable  Mr.  Boyle  made  a  very  large 
donation  to  the  college  for  the  education  of  Indian  children..  The  prefr 
byterian  denomination  of  Chriftians  is  the  mod  numerous  ip  this  province. 


NORTH  anP  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  with 

GEORGIA. 


Miles. 

Length 
Breadth  3803 


'7°°  ^  between 


Situation  and  Extent. 

Degrees.  Sq,  Miles. 

76  and  91  weft-longitude.  J  U0>000> 


30  and  37  north  latitude. 


Boundaries.]  TIOUND  ED  by  Virginia,  on  the  North  ;  by  the  A'- 
13  lantic  Ocean,  on  the  Eaft  ;  by  the  river  Sr.  John, 
which  feparates  Georgia  from  Florida,  on  the  South  ;  and  by  the  M:fli- 
ffippi,  on  the  Weft. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Diftrifts 


pdenton, 
g  counties. 


Wilmington, 
8  counties. 


Counties. 
'Chov/an, 
Currituck, 
C’ambden, 
Pafquetank, 

^  Perquiinips, 

I  Gates, 

I  Hertford, 

J  Berrie, 
LTyrrel. 

("New  Hanover, 

Brunfwick, 
Cumberland, 
Robinfon, 
Duplin, 
Beaden, 
Wayne, 

Moore. 


Di  drifts. 


Halifax, 

7  epunties. 


HilUborough, 
9  counties. 


Counties. 
Halifax, 
Northampton, 
Martin, 

■5  Edgecomh* 
Warren, 
Franklin. 
Naftt. 
'Orange, 
Chatan, 
Granville, 
Johnfton, 

•i  Cafwell, 
Sampfon, 
Wake, 
Guilford, 
h  Randolph. 


Diftiifls, 
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Newbern, 

8  counties. 


Diftrids.  Counties. 

f  Craven, 
l  Beaufort, 

Carteret, 

Pitt, 

Dobbs, 

Hyc'e, 

Jones, 

Onflow. 

Tbe  above  three  dillrids,  of  Ede.nton 
Wilmington  and  Newbern,  are  on 
the  fea-coall,  extending  from  the 
Virginia  line  lbuth-wcftward  to 
South-Carolina. 

Davidfon,  *  JDavidfon, 

2  counties.  \  Sumner. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  hath  7  diftrids, 

-  Counties. 

*  Hilton, 


Diftrids. 


Salilbury, 

8  counties. 


Morgan, 

7  counties. 


Counties, 
f  Row  n, 

I*  Mecklenburg, 
Rockingham, 

/  Surry, 

)  Montgomery, 
j  Anfun, 

!  Wilkes, 
l  Richmond, 
f  Burke, 

I  Green, 

I  Rutherford, 
Wafhington, 
Sullivan, 
Lincoln, 
Hawkins. 


Beaufort  Dis¬ 
trict,  on  the 
fea  coaft,  be¬ 
tween  Comba- 
hee  and  Sa*^ 
vannah  rivers. 
Chief  town 
Beaufort. 


Lincoln, 

Granville, 

Shrewfbury. 


Charleston 
District  be¬ 
tween  Santee 

and  Combahee  ,  t,  ,  , 

Chief"'  Berkeley, 


Charlellon, 

Walhington, 

Marion, 


rivers, 
town  Char¬ 
leston. 


Colleton, 

Bartholomew. 


George-town  Winyah, 
District  be¬ 
tween  Santee  Williamfburg, 
river  andNorth 
Carolina. Chief*  Kingfton, 
town  George 
town.  Liberty. 


in  which  are  35  counties, as  follows. 

Counties. 


Orange  Dis¬ 
trict,  welt  af 
Beautort  Bit- 
tribt.  Chief 
town  Orange¬ 
burg, 


Camden  Dis¬ 
trict,  weft  of 
George-town  , 
did  rid.  Chief  ' 
town  Cam¬ 
den. 

Ninety-sixDis- 
trict,  com¬ 
prehends  all 
other  parts  of 


Lewifburg, 

Orange, 

Lexington, 

Winton. 

Clarendon, 

Richland, 

Fairfield, 

Cleremont, 

Lancafter, 

York, 

Chefter. 


Abbeville, 

Edgefield, 

Newbury, 


thellate,  notin-«(  UnioD, 


eluded  in  the 
other  diftrid. 
Chief  town 
■Cambridge. 


Laurens, 

Spartanburgh, 

Greenville. 


C  HER  A  ws  District  weft  of  George  J  Marlborough,  Chefterfield,  Dar- 
town  diftrid.  Chief  town - .  J  lington. 

GEORGIA.  That  part  of  the  ftate  which  hath  been  laid  out  in  countier 

is  thus  divided. 

Counties.  Principal  Towns. 

Chatham,  ’  Savannah,  la t .  320  5'. 

Effingham,  Ebenezer. 

B..rke,  Waynefburgh  and  Louifville. 

G  2  Richmond, 
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Principal  Towns. 
Augusta. 
Wafliington, 
Sunbury. 

Brunfwick, 

Sr.  Patiick’s, 
Golphinton. 

Green  (burg. 


Counties, 

Richmond, 

Wilkes, 

Liberty, 

Glynn, 

Camden, 

Wafliington, 

Greene, 

Franklin, 

Rivers.]  Thefe  are  the  Roanoke,  or  Albemarle  river;  Pamtico; 
Neus  ;  Cape  Fear,  or  Clarendon  river;  Pedee;  Santee;  Savannah;  Ala- 
tamaha,  or  George  river;  and  St.  Mary’s,  which  divide  Georgia  from* 
Florida:  all  which  rivers  life  in  the  Apalachian  mountains,  and,  running 
call,  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  back  parts  are  watered  by  the  Che- 
rokees,  Yafous,  Mobile,  Apalachicola,  the  Pearl  river,  and  many  other 
noble  It  reams  which  fall  into  the  Milliffippi,  or  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

Sea*,  bays,  and  capes.]  The  only  fea  bordering  on  this  tountry 
is  that  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  which  is  fo  (hallow  near  thecoail,  that  a  (hip 
of  any  great  burden  cannot  approach  it,  except  in  fome  few  place;.  There 
has  not  yet  been  found  one  good  harbour  in  North  Carolina  ;  the  bed  are 
thofe  of  Roanoke,  at  the  mouth  of  Albemarle  River,  and  Pamtico.  In 
South  Carolina,  there  are  the  harbours  of  Winyaw  or  George-town, 
Charles-town,  and  Port  Royal.  In  Georgia,  the  mouths  of  the  river 
Savannah  and  Alatamaha  form  good  harbours. 

The  mod  remarkable  promontories  are,  Cape  Hatteras,  in  350  odd  min. 
N.  lat.  Cape  Fear  to  the  fouth  of  it,  ancTCape  Carteret  dill  farther  fouth. 

Climate  and  air.]  There  is  not  any  confiderable  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  climate  of  thefe  countries.  In  general  it  agrees  with  that  of 
Virginia;  but  where  they  differ,  ir  is  much  to  the  advantage  of  Carolina, 
The  Cummers,  indeed,  are  of  a  more  intenfe  heat  than  in  Virginia,  but 
the  winters  are  milde’*  and  fborter.  The  climate  of  Carolina,  like  all  Ame¬ 
rican  weather,  is  fubjeft  to  fudden  tranfitions  from  heat  to  cold,  and  from 
cold  to  heat;  but  not  to  fuch  violent  extremities  as  Virginia.  .The  win¬ 
ters  are  feldom  levere  enough  to  freeze  any  confiderable  water,  affecting 
only  the  mornings  and  evenings ;  the  froits  have  never  fuffiuent  (frength  to 
refid  the  noon-day  fun;  fo  that  many  tender  plants,  which  do  not  (tand  the 
wir.terof  Virginia,  flourifli  in  Carolina,  for  they  have  oranges  in  great  plenty 
near  Charles-Town,  and  excellent  in  their  kinds,  both  fweet  and  four. 

Son.,  produce,  and  face  )  In  this  refpedf,  too,  there  is  a  confi- 
of  the  country.  (  derable  coincidence  between t hefe coun¬ 
tries  and  Virginia;  the  Carolinas,  however,  in  the  fertility  of  nature, 
have  the  advantage  ;  hut  Georgia  hath  not  fo  good  a  foil  as  the  other 
provinces.  The  whole  country  is  in  a  manner  one  fored,  whete  our 
planters  have  not  cleared  i-c  The  trees  are  almoft  the  fame  in  every  tel- 
pect  with  thofe  produced  in  Virginia;  and  by  the  different  fpecies  of 
thefe,  the  quality  of  the  foil  is  eafily  known.  The  land  in  Carolina  is 
eadly  cleared,  as  there  is  little  or  110  underwood,  and  the  foreds  modly 
condd  of  tall  crees  at  a  confiderable  didance.  Thofe  grounds  which  hear 
the  oak,  the  walnur,  and  the  hickory,  are  extremely  fertile ;  they  are  of 
a  dark  fand  intermixed  with  loam ;  and  as  all  their  land  abounds  with 
nitre,  it  is  a  long  time  before  it  is  exhauded;  for  here  they  never  ufe  any 
manure.  The  pine-barren  is  the  word  of  all;  this  is  an  almod  perfectly 
White  fand:  yet  it  bears  the  pine-tree,  and  fome  other  ufeful  plants,  na« 
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turally  yielding  good  profit  in  pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine.  When  this 
fpecies  of  land  is  cleared,  for  two  or  three  years  together  it  produces  veiy 
good  crops  of  Indian  corn  and  peafe ;  and,  when  it  lies  low,  and  h  fbod- 
ed,  it  even  anfvversfor  rice.  But  what  is  mod;  fortunate  for  this  province 
is,  that  this  word  part  of  its  land  is  favourable  to  a  fpecies  of  the  molt 
valuable  of  all  its  products,  to  one  of  the  kinds  of  indigo.  The  low, 
rich,  fwampy  grounds  bear  their  great  iiaple,  rice.  The  country  near 
the  lea  is  much  the  word,  in  many  parts  little  better  than  an  unhealthy 
falt-marfli:  for  Carolina  is  all  an  even  plain  for  80  miles  from  the  fea,  not 
a  hill,  not  a  rock,  nor  fcarcely  even  a  pebble  to  be  met  with.  But  the 
country,  as  you  advance  in  it,  improves  continually’;  and  at  100  miles 
diftance  from  Charles-Town,  where  it  begins  to  grow  hilly,  the  foil  is  of 
a  prodigious  fertility,  fitted  for  every  purpofe  of  human  life;  nor  can 
any  thing  be  imagined  more  pleafant  to  the  eye  than  the  variegated  dii- 
polition  of  this  back  country.  Here  the  air  is  pure  and  wholefome, 
and  the  fummer  heat  much  more  temperate  than  in  the  flat  iandy  coaft. 

In  Carolina,  the  vegetation  of  every  kind  of  plant  is  incredibly  quick. 
The  climate  and  foil  have  fomething  in  them  fo  kindly,  that  the  latter 
when  left  to  itfelf,  naturally  throws  out  an  immenfe  quantity  of  flowers 
and  flowering  fli robs.  All  the  European  plants  arrive  at  perfedfion  here 
beyond  that  in  which  their  native  country  affords  them.  With  proper 
culture  and  encouragement,  lilk,  wine,  and  oil,  might  be  produced  in 
thefe  colonies:  of  the  firfh  we  have  feen  famples  equal  to  what  is  brought 
to  us  from  Italy.  Wheat  grows  extremely  well  in  the  back  parts,  and 
yields  a  prodigious  increafe. 

From  what  we  have  obferved  of  thefe  valuable  provinces,  their  pro¬ 
ductions  appear  to  be,  vines,  wheat,  rice,  Indian  corn,  barley,  oats, 
peals,  beans,  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  olives,  orange,  citron, 
cyprefs,  faffafras,  oak,  walnut,  caflia,  and  pine-trees;  white  mulberry- 
trees  for  feeding  filk  worms;  farfaparilla,  and  pines  which  yield  turpen¬ 
tine,  re  fin,  tar,  and  pitch.  There  is  a  kind  of  tree  from  which  runs  an  oil 
of  extraordinary  virtue  for  curing  wounds;  and  another,  which  yields 
lpalrn  thought  to  be  little  inferior  to  that  of  Mecca,  There  are  other  trees 
belide  thefe  that  yield  gums.  The  Carolinas  produce  prodigious  quan¬ 
tities  of  honey,  of  which  they  make  excellent  fpirits,  and  mead  as  good  as 
Malaga  fack.  Of  all  thefe  the  three  great  ftaple  commodities  at  prefent 
are,  the  indigo,  rice,  and  the  produce  of  the  pine.  Nothing  furprifes  au 
European  more  at  firft  light  than  the  fize  of  the  trees  here,  as  well  as  in 
Virginia  and  other  American  countries.  Their  trunks  are  often  from  50 
to  70  feet  high,  without  a  branch  or  limb  ;  and  frequently  above  36  feet 
in  circumference.  Of  thefe  trunks,  when  hollowed,  the  people  of  Charles- 
Town  as  well  as  the  Indians  make  canoes,  which  ierve  to  tranfport  provi- 
fions  and  other  goods  from  place  to  place  ;  and  fome  of  them  are  fo  large, 
that  they  will  carry  300^0  barrels  of  pitch,  though  formed  of  one  piece 
of  timber.  Of  thefe  are  likewife  made  curious  pleafure  boats. 

Animals.]  The  original  animals  of  this  country  do  not  differ  much 
from  thole  of  Virginia;  but  in  Carolina  they  have  a  ftill  greater  variety 
of  beautiful  fowls/  All  the  animals  of  Europe  are  here  in  plenty;  black- 
cattle  are  multiplied  prodigioufiy  :  to  have  2  or  300  cows  is  very  common, 
but  fome  have  icoo  or  upwards.  Thefe  ramble  all  day  at  pleafure  in  the 
forefts;  but  their  calves  being  feparated  and  kept  in  fenced  paflures,  the 
cows  return  every  evening  to  them.  The  hogs  range  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  and  return  like  the  cows;  thefe  are  very  numerous,  and  many  run 
quite  wild,  as  well  as  horned  cattle  and  horfes,  in  the  woods.  It  is  fur» 
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priflng  that  the  cattle  fhould  have  increafed  fo  quickly  fince  their  being 
tii it  imported  from  Europe,  while  there  are  fuch  number  of  wolves,  ti¬ 
gers,  and  panthers,  conflantly  ranging  the  woods  and  forells.  We  have 
already  oblervcd,  that  thefe  animals  are  lefs  ravenous  than  the  beads  of 
Africa  and  Afta;  they  very  feldom  attempt  to  kill  either  calves  or  foals 
in  America,  and  u'hen  attacked,  their  dams  make  a  vigorous  defence, 

Histor  y,  govern  men  t,  poi’U  cation,  i  The  firll  Englifli  expe- 
chief  towns,  and  COMMERCE.  J  ditions  into  Carolina  were 
unfortunate.  Nothing  fuccefsful  was  done  in  this  way  till  the  year  1663,  in 
the  reign  of  Chat  Us  II.  At  that  time  ieveral  Englifli  noblemen,  and  others  of 
great  diftin&ion,  obtained  a  charter  from  the  crown,  invefling  them  with  the 
property  and  juvifdiftion  of  this  country.  They  parcelled  out  the  lands  to 
iuch  as  were  willing  to  go  over  into  the  new  fettlement,  and  to  fubmit  to  a 
iyftem  of  laws,  which  they  employed  the  famous  Locke  tocoinpcfe  tor  them. 

They  began  their  firfl  fettlement  at  a  point  of  land  towards  the  fouth- 
ward  of  their  di drift,  between  two  navigable  livers.  Here  they  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  city,  called  Charles-Town,  which  was  defigned  to  be,  what 
it  now  is,  the  capital  of  the  province.  In  time,  however,  the  dilputes  be 
tween  the  church  of  England  men  and  dillenters  caufed  a  total  confufion  in 
the  colony.  This  was  rendered  ftill  more  intolerable  by  the  incut  lions  of 
the  Indians,  whom  they  had  irritated  by  their  infolence  and  injuftice.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  fatal  confequences  of  thefe  inteftine  divilions  and 
foreign  wars,  an  aft  of  parliament  was  palled,  which  put  this  colony  under 
the  immediate  protection  of  the  crown.  The  lords  proprietors  accepted  a 
recoin  pence  of  about  24,0001.  for  both  the  property  and  jurildidtion ; 
and  the  conftitution  of  this  colony,  in  thofe  relpefts  in  which  it  differed 
from  the  royal  colonies  was  altered.  Earl  Granville,  however,  thought 
fit  to  retain  the  leventh  fliare,  which  continued  in  the  poilellion  of  his  family. 
For  the  more  convenient  adminiftration  of  affairs,  too,  Carolina  was  di¬ 
vided  into  two  diltrifts,  and  two  governments.  This  happened  in  1728, 
and  from  that  time,  peace  being  rellorcd  to  the  internal  government,  as 
well  as  with  the  Cherokces  and  other  Indian  tiibes,  thefe  provinces  began 
to  hrekthe;  and  their  trade  advanced  with  wonderful  rapidity. 

The  fettlement  of  Georgia  was  projected  in  1732,  when  feveral  public- 
lpirited  noblemen  and  others,  from  compaflion  to  the  poor  of  thefe  king¬ 
doms,  fubferibed  a  confiderable  fum,  which,  with  io,oool.  ftom  the  go¬ 
vernment,  was  given  to  provide  in  neceffaries  fuch  poor  perfons  as  were 
willing  to  trail  (port  themfelves  into  this  province,  and  to  fubmit  to  the  re- 
gulaiions  impofed  on  them.  In  proceL  of  time,  new  funis  were  raifld, 
and  new  inhabitants  fent  over.  Before  the  year  1752,  upwards  of  1000 
perfons  were  fettled  in  this  province.  It  was  nor,  however,  to  be  expeded 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Geoigia,  removed  as  they  were  at  a  great  difbnce 
from  their  benefactors,  and  from  the  check  and  control  of  thole  who  had 
a  natural  influence  over  them,  would  lubmit  to  the  magiffrates  appointed 
to  govern  them.  Many  of  the  regulations,  too,  by  which  they  were 
bound  w  ere  very  improper  in  themielves,  and  deprived  the  Georgians  of 
privileges  which  their  neighbours  enjoyed,  and  which,  as  they  increafed 
in  numbers  and  opulence,  they  thought  it  hard  they  fhotild  be  deprived 
of.  From  thefe  corrupt  fources  arofe  all  the  bad  humours  which  tore  to 
t  ieces  this  confutation  of  government.  Diflenflons  of  all  kinds  lprung 
up,  and  the  colony  was  on  the  brink  of  deltruftion,  when,  in  175.2,  the 
government  rook  it  under  their  immediate  care,  removed  their  particular 
yiievances,  and  placed  Georgia  on  the  fame  footing  with  the  Carolinians. 

^  The  method  of  fettling  fn  Carolina,  and  indeed  in  other  provinces  of 
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Britifli  America,  was  to  pitch  upon  a  void  fpace  of  ground,  aild  either  to 
purchafe  it  at  the  rate  of  20I.  for  a  icoo  acres,  and  one  (hilling  quit-rent 
for  every  100  acres  ;  or  otherwife,  to  pay  a  penny  an  acre  quit-rent  year¬ 
ly  to  the  proprietors,  without  purchafe  money.  The  people  of  Carolina 
live  in  the  lame  eafy,  plentiful,  and  luxuriant  manner  with  the  Virginians 
already  deferibed.  Poverty  is  here  altnoft  an  entire  ftranger  ;  and  the 
planters  are  the  tiloft  hofpitable  people  that  are  to  be  met  with  to  all 
Grangers,  and  efpecially  to  fuch  as  by  accident  or  misfortune  are  tendered 
incapable  of  providing  tor  themfelves. 

The  only  town  in  either  of  the  Carolinas  worthy  of  notice  is  Charles- 
Town,  the  metropolis  of  South  Carolina,  which  for  ft ie,  beauty,  and 
trade,  may  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  frill  in  Britifli  America.  It  is  ad¬ 
mirably  iituared  at  the  confluence  of  two  navigable  rivers,  one  of  which 
is  navigable  for  fliips  20  miles  above  the  town,  and  for  boats  and  large 
canoes  near  40.  The  harbour  is  good  in  every  refpeft,  but  that  of  a  bar, 
which  hinders  veflels  of  more  than  200  tuns  burthen,  loaded,  from  enter¬ 
ing.  The  town  is  regularly  and  pretty  llrongly  fortified  by  nature  and 
art;  the  ftreets  are  well  cut ;  the  houfes  are  large  and  well  built ;  fume 
of  them  are  of  brick,  and  others  of  wood,  but  all  of  them  handfome  and 
(elegant,  and  rent  is  extremely  high.  The  llfeets  are  wide  and  flraight, 
interfering  each  other  at  right  angles  ;  thofe  running  eaft  and  weft  extend 
about  a  mile  from  one  river  to  the  other.  It  contains  about  1000  houfes, 
and  was  the  feat  of  the  governor,  and  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  afi'embly. 
Its  neighbourhood  is  beautiful  beyond  ddcription.  Several  handfome  equi¬ 
pages  are  kept  here.  The  planters  and  merchants  are  rich  and  well  bred  ; 
and  before  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  the  people 
were  fliew.y  and  expenfive  in  their  drefs  and  -way  of  living  ;  fa  that  every 
thing  confpiied  to  make  this  by  much  the  livelieft,  the  lovelieft,  2nd  po* 
liteft  place,  as  it  is  one  of  the  richeft  too,  in  all  America.  It  ought  alfo 
to  be  obferved,  for  the  honour  of  the  people  of  Carolina,  that  when,  in 
common  with  the  other  colonies,  they  refolved  againft  the  ufe  of  certain 
luxuries^  and  even  neceflaries  of  life  ;  thofe  articles  which  improve  the 
mind,  enlarge  the  underftanding,  and  corredl  the  tafte  were  excepted  :  the 
importation  of  books  was  permitted  as  formerly. 

North  and  South  Carolina  joined  with  the  other  colonies  in  their  revol  t 
ji  gain  ft  Biit  <m  ;  and  in  1780,  Charles-Town  being  befieged  by  the  king’s 
troops,  futrendered  on  capitulation,  with  6coo  men  ill  arms  prilbncrs*  on 
the  1 2th  of  May,  after  the  ftege  had  continued  feven  weeks^ 

As  South  Carolina  has  met  with  infinitely  more  attention  than  the  other 
provinces,  the  commerce  of  this  country  alone  employed  140  fliips,  while 
that  of  the  other  two  did  not  employ  60.  Its  exports  to  Great  Britain 
of  native  commodities,  on  an  average  of  three  years,  amounted  to  more 
than  395,000!.  annual  value;  and  its  imports  to  365,000b  The  exports 
of  North  Carolina  were  computed  at  about  70,0001.  and  its  imports  at 
i8,oool.  The  trade  of  Georgia  is  likewiie  in  its  infancy;  the  exports 
amounted  to  little  more  than  74,0001.  and  the  imports  to  49,6061. 

The  trade  between  Carolina  and  the  Weft  Indies  was  the  fame  in  all 
refpedts  with  that  of  the  reft  of  the  colonies,  and  was  very  large;  their 
trade  with  the  Indians  was  in  a  very  flourifhing  condition  ;  and  they  for¬ 
merly  carried  Englifli  goods  on  pack-horfes  5  or  600  miles  into  the  coun. 
try  weft  of  Charles-Town. 

The  mouths  of  the  Rivers  in  North  Carolina  form  but  ordinary  har¬ 
bours,  and  do  not  admit,  except  one  at  Cape  Fear,  vefl'cls  above  70  or 
g©  tons.  This  lays  a  weight  upon  their  trade,  by  the  expeaicc  of  lighter- 
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age.  Newborn  is  the  Jargeft  town,  but  Edenton  ufed  to  be  tlie  capital  of 
North  Carolina  ;  they  have  lately  projected  a  town  farther  fouth  in  Wake 
county,  which  will  be  more  centrical. 

Georgia  has  two  towns  already  known  in  trade.  Savannah,  which  was 
the  capital,  is  comrnodioufly  fituated  for  an  inland  and  foreign  trade,  about 
ten  miles  from  the  fea,  upon  a  noble  river  of  the  fame  name,  .which 
is  navigable  for  zoo  miles  farther  for  large  boats,  to  the  fecond  town, 
called  Augufta,  the  prefent  feat  of  government,  which  Hands  in  a  coun¬ 
try  .of  the  greateft.  fertility,  and  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  with  the  In¬ 
dians.  From  the  town  of  Savannah  you  fee  the  whole  courfe  of  the  river 
towards  the  fea ;  and  on  the  other  hand  you  fee  the  river  for  about  60  miles 
up  into  the  country.  Here  the  rev.  Mr.  George  Whitefield  (who  ufed  to 
crofs  the  Atl  rntic  every  other  year)  founded  an  orphan-houfe,  which  is 
now  converted  to  a  very  different  ule,  into  a  college  for  the  education, of 
young  men  defigtied  chiefly  for  the  miniftrv.  By  a  late  eftimate  of  their 
population,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  North  Caro'ina,  is  270,000,  of. 
which  .60,000  are  Negroes  ;  in  South  Carolina  80,000  and  about . 

100,000  Negroes;  and  in  Georgia  about  40,000  exclufive  of  Indians. 

In  October,  1 779,  ihe  town  of  Savannah  being  in  pofllflion  of  the  king's 
troops,  was  belieged  by  8000  of  the  American  and  French  troops  in  con¬ 
junction  ;  b.ut  they  were  both  bravely,  re.pulfed  by  the  king’s  troops,  with 
a  great  flaughter  of  the  French  and  Americans.  But  Savannah,  as  well 
as  Charles- '•  own,  were. afterwards  evacuated  by  the  king’s  troops,  and  re* 
jffored  to  the  Americans. 

The  government  of  North  Carolina  is-  now  vefted  in  a  governor,  fenate, 
anda  houfe  of  commons,  all  eledled  annually  ;  the  executive  power  is  a  gover¬ 
nor  and  feven  counfellors  ;  of  South  Carolina,  in  a  governor,  fenate  of  23, 
and  a  houfe  of  reprefentatives  of  202  members ;  and  that  of  Georgia  in  a  go¬ 
vernor,  executive  council  of  1 2,  and  houfe ol  affembly  of  72  reprefentatives. 
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WE  baye  already  obferved,  that  between  the  two  continents  of 
America  lie  a  multitude  of  i Hands,  which  we  call  the  Weft  In¬ 
dies,  and  vvhich,  fueh  as  are  worth  cultivation,  now  belong  to  five  Eu¬ 
ropean  powers,  as.  Great  Britain,  Spain,  France,  Holland,  and  Denmark. 
As  the  climate  ^nd  feafons  of  thele  iflands  differ  widely  from  what  we  can 
form  any  idea  of,  by  what  we  perceive  at  home,  we  (hall,  to  avoid  repe¬ 
titions,  fpeak  of  them  in  general,  as  well  as  fome  other  particulars  that 
are  peculiar  to  the  Weft  Indies, 

The  climate  in  all  our  Weft  India  iflands  is  nearly  the  fame,  allowing 
for  thofe  accidental  differences  which  the  feveral  fituations  and  qualities  of 
the  lands  themfelves  produce.  As  they  lie  within  the  tropics,  and  that  the 
fun  goes  quite  over  their  heads,  pafiing  beyond  them  to  the  . north,  and, 
never  returning  farther  from  any  of  them  than  about  30  degrees  to  the 
fouth,  they  are  continually  fubjeffted  to  the  extreme  of  anjveat,  which 
w/ld  be  intolerable,  if  the  trade-wind,  riling  gradually  as  the  fttn  gathers 
flrength,  cid  not  blow  in  upon  them  from  the  fea,  and  refrcfli  the  air  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  enable  them  to  attend  their  concerns  even  under  the 
meridian  fun.  On  tbe  other  hand,  as  the  night  advances,  a  breeze  begins 
jo  be  perceived,  which  blows  fmartly  from  the  land,  as  it  were .from  the 
centre,  towards  the  lea,  to  all  points  of  the  compafs  at  once. 

By  the  fame  remarkable  Providence  in  the  difpofing  of  things,  it  is, 
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that  when  the  fun  has  made  a  great  progrefs  towards  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
and  becomes  in  a  manner  vertical,  he  draws  after  him  fuch  a  vaft  body  of 
clouds,  as  fhield  them  from  his  dirctft  beams ;  and  diflolving  into  rain, 
caol  the  air,  and  refrelh  the  country,  thirily  with  the  long  drought,  which 
commonly  reigns  from  the  beginning  of  January  to  the  latter  end  of  May. 

The  rains  in  the  Weld  Indies  (and  we  may  add  in  the  Eaft  Indies)  arc 
by  no  means  lb  moderate  as, with  us.  Our  heavieft  rains  are  but  dews 
comparatively.  They  are  father  floods  of  water,  poured  from  the  clouds 
with  a  prodigious  impetuofity  ;  the  rivers  rife  in  a  moment ;  new  rivers 
and  lakes  are  formed,  and  in  a  flioit  time,  all  the  low  country  is  under 
water  *.  Hence  it  is  the  rivers  which  have  their  fource  within  the  tro¬ 
pics,  fwell  and  overflow  their  hanks  at  a  certain  fcafon  :  but  fo  mi  (taken 
were  the  ancients  in  their  idea  of  the  torrid  zone,  that  they  imagined  it  to  be 
dried  and  lcorched  up  with  a  continual  and  fervent  heat,  and  to  be  for  that 
reafon  uninhabitable;  when,  in  reality,  fome  of  the  largeld  rivers  of  the 
world  have  their  collide  within  its  limits,  and  the  moifture  is  one  of  the 
greateft  inconveniencics  of  the  climate  in  feveral  places. 

The  rains  make  the  only  dildin&ion  of  feafons  in  the  Weft  Indies  ;  the 
trees  are  green  the  whole  year  round  ;  they  have  no  cold,  no  frofts,  no 
fnows,  and  hut  rarely  fome  hail  ;  the  ftorms  of  hail  are,  however,  very 
violent  when  they  happen,  and  the  halftones  very  great  and  heavy. — 
Whether  it  be  owing  to  this  moifture,  which  alone  does  not  feem  to  be  a 
fufticient  caufe,  or  to  a  greater  quantity  of  fulphureous  acid,  which  pre¬ 
dominates  in  the  air  of  this  country,  metals  of  all  kinds,  that  are  fubjcdt 
to  the  aftion  of  fuch  caufes,  ruft  and  canker  in  a  very  ftiort  time;  and 
this  caufe,  perhaps  as  much  as  the  heat  itfelf,  contributes  to  make  the  climate 
of  the  Weft  Indies  unfriendly  and  unpleafant  to  an  European  conftitution. 

It  is  in  the  rainy  feafon  (principally  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  more 
rarely  in  July  and  September)  that  they  are  aflaulted  by  hurricanes:  the 
moft^terrible  calamity  to  which  they  are  fubjefi  (as  well  as  the  people  in 
the  Eaft  Indies)  from  the  climate  ;  this  deftroys,  at  a  ftroke,  the  labours 
of  many  years,  and  protlra'es  the  moft  exalted  hopes  of  the  planter,  and 
often  jutVat  the  moment  when  he  thinks  himfelf  out  of  the  reach  of  for¬ 
tune.  It  is  a  fudden  and  violent  Harm  of  wind,  rain,  thunder,  and 
lightning,  attended  with  a  furious  fwelling  of  the  feas,  and  fometimes 
’with  an  earthquake  ;  in  ftiort,  with  every  circum fiance,  which  the  ele¬ 
ments  can  aflemble,  that  is  terrible  and  deftruclive.  Firft,  they  fee  as  the 
iprelude  to  the  enfuing  havock,  whole  fields  of  fugar-canes  whirled  into 
the  air,  and  fcattered'  over  the  face  of  the  country.  The  ftrongeft  trees 
of  the  forefi  are  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  driven  about  like  ftubble ;  their 
windmills  are  fwept  away  in  a  moment  ;  their  utenfils,  the  fixtures,  the 
ponderous  copper  boilers,  and  dills  of  feveral  hundred  weight,  are  wrench¬ 
ed  from  the  ground,  and  tattered  to  pieces;  their  houfes  are  no  pro- 
tefiion  ;  the  roofs  are  torn  off  at  one  blaft  ;  whilst  the  rain,  which  in  ait 
hour  lifes  five  feet,  ruflies  in  upon  them  with  an  irreftftible  violence. 

The  hurricane  comes  on  either  in  the  quarters,  or  at  the  full  change 
iof  the  moon.  If  it  comes  at  the  full  moon,  obferve  thefe  figns.  That 
day  you  will  fee  the  Iky  very  turbulent ;  you  will  obferve  the  fun  more 
red  than  .at  other  times ;  you  will  perceive  a  dead  calm,  and  the  hills  clear 
|  of  all  the  clouds  and  midfts  which  ufuajly  hover  about  them.  In  the 
clefts  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  wells,  you  hear  a  hollow  rumbling  found, 
like  the  raffing  of  a  great  wind.  At  night  the  ftars  feem  much  larges 
than  ufual,  and  furrounded  with  a  fo  t  of  burs;  the  north-weft  fky  has  a 
*  See  Wafer’s  Journey  acrofs  the  lltirauis  of  Dari  -n. 
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black  menacing  look  ;  the  fea  emits  a  ftrong  fmell,  and  rifes  into  vaft 
wave?,  often  without  any  wind  ;  the  wind  itl'elf  now  forfakes  its  ufual 
fteady  eafterly  ftream,  and  fhifts  about  to  the  well  ;  from  whence  it  fome- 
t  mei  blows  with  intermiffions  violently  and  ii regularly  for  about  two 
hours  at  a  time.  The  moon  herfelf  is  l'urrounded  with  a  great  bur,  and 
fometimes  the  fun  has  the  fame  appearance.  Thefe  are  ligns  which  the 
Indians  of  thefe  illands  taught  our  planters,  by  which  they  can  prognoili- 
catr  the  approach  ot  a  hurricane. 

The  grand  ftaple  commodity  of  the  Weft  Indies  is  fugar  ;  this  com¬ 
modity  was  not  at  all  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  though  it  was 
made  in  .China  in  very  early  times,  from  whence  we  had  the  tirft  know¬ 
ledge  of  itj  but  the  Fortuguele  were  the  firft  who  cultivated  it  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  brought  it  into  requeft,  as  one  of  the  materials  of  a  very  uni- 
verfal  luxury  in  Europe.  It  is  not  fettled  whether  the  cane,  from  winch 
this  fubftance  is  extracted,  be  a  native  of  America,  or  brought  thither  to 
their  colony  of  Brazil,  by  the  Portuguefe,  from  India  and  the  coalt  ot 
Africa.  The  juice  within  the  fugar-cane  is  the  moll  lively,  ele-? 
<’-ant,  and  lead  cloying  fweet  in  nature ;  and  which,  fucked  raw,  has 
proved  extremely  nutritive  and  wholefome.  From  the  mobiles  rum  is  dil- 
rilled,  and  from  the  feummings  of  the  fugar  a  meaner  fpirit  is  procured. 
Rum  finds  its  market  in  North" America,  where  it  is  confumed  by  the  in¬ 
habitants,  or  employed  in  the  African  trade,  or  diftributed  from  thence  to 
the  fifhery  of  Newfoundland,  and  other  parts  ;  belides  what  comes  to 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  However,  a  very  great  quantity  opmolalTes  is 
taken  off  raw,  and  carried  to  New  England  to  be  diftilled  there.  The 
tops  of  the  canes,  and  the  leaves  which  grow  upon  the  joints,  make  very 
good  provender  for  their  cattle,  and  the  refule  of  the  cane,  after  grinding, 
ltrves  for  lire  ;  fo  that  no  part  of  this  excellent  plant  is  without  its  ufe. 

They  compute  that,  when  things  are  well  managed,  the  rum  and  mo- 
lafles  pay  the  charges  of  the  plantation,  and  the  fugars  are  clear  gain. 
However,  by  the  particulars  we  have  fecn,  and  by  others  which  we  may 
ealily  imagine,  the  expences  of  a  plantation  in  the  Weft  Indies  are  very 
great,  and  the  profits  at  the  firft  view  precarious ;  for  the  chargeable  ar¬ 
ticles  of  the  windmill,  the  boiling,  copling,  and  diftilling  houles,  and  the 
buying  and  fubfifting  a  fuitablc  number  of  Haves  and  cattle,  will  not  luffer 
any  man  to  begin  a  fugar  plantation  of  any  confequence,  not  to  mention 
the  purchale  of  the  land,  which  is  very  high,  under  a  capital  of  at  leaft 
50C0I.  Neither  is  the  life  of  a  planter,  if  he  means  to  acquire  a  fortune, 
a  life  of  idlenefs  and  luxury  ;  at  all  times  he  mull  keep  a  wamhful  eye 
upon  his  overfeers,  aid  even  overfee  hi  in  ft  If  occafionally.  But  at  the 
boiling  feafon,  if  he  is  properly  attentive  to  his  affairs,  no  way  of  life 
can  be  more  laborious,  and  more  dangerous  to  the  health  from  a  con¬ 
stant  attendance  day  and  night,  in  the  extreme  united  heats  of  the  climate 
and  fo  many  fiery  furnaces;  added  to  this,  the  Ioffes  of  hurricanes, 
earthquakes,  and  bad  feafons ;  and  then  confider  when  the  fugars  are  in 
the  cafk,  that  he  quits  the  hazard  of  a  planter^  to  engage  in  the  hazards 
of  a  merchant,  and  fliips  his  produce  at  his  own  rifk.  Thefe  considera¬ 
tions  might  make  one  believe,  that  it  could  never  anfwer  to  engage  in  this 
bufinefs;  but,  notwithftanding  all  this,  there  are  no  parts  ot  the  world  in 
which  great  eftates  are  made  in  fo  fhort  a  time,  from  the  produce  of  the 
earth,  as  the  Weft  Indies.  The  produce  of  a  few  good  feafons  generally 
pro<  id-s  again  ft  the  ill  effefls  of  the  worft,  as  the  planter  is  Cure  of  * 
fpeedv  ariji  profitable  market  for  his  produce,  which  has  a  readier  fale  than 
peihass  any  other  commodity  in  the  world. 
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■Large  plantations  are  generally  under  the  care  of  a  manager,  or  chief 
©veiieer,  who  has  commonly  a  lalary  of  1  5 ol -  a  year,  with  ovcrfeers  un¬ 
der  him  in  preport  on  to  thegicatneis  of  the  plantation  ;  one  to  about  30 
n< groes,  and  at  the  rate  of  about  40I.  Such  plantations  toohave  a  lui- 
geon  at  a  fixed  ialary,  employed  to  take  care  of  the  negroes  which  belong 
to  it.  But  the  courfe  which  is  the  lealt  troublelonie  to  the  owner  of  tire 
etlate  is,  to  let  the  land,  with  all  the  works,  and  the  flock  of  cattle  and 
(laves,  to  a  tenant,  who  gives  iecurity  for  the  payment  of  the  tent,  and 
the  keeping  uprepairs  and  flock.  The  eflatc  is  generally  efiimated  to  fuch 
a  tenant  at  half  the  neat  produce  of  the  belt  years  ;  loch  tenants,  if  indul- 
trious  and  frugal  men,  foon  make  good  etlates  tor  themielves. 

The  negroes  in  the  plantations  are  fubfifted  at  a  very  eafy  rate,  T.  nis  is 
generally  by  allotting  to  each  family  ot  them  a  t-.nail  portion  of  land,  and  al¬ 
lowing  them  two  days  in  the  week,  Satuiday  and  Sunday,  to  cultivate  it : 
fume  are  fubfilied  in  this  manner,but  others  find  their  negroes  a  certain  por¬ 
tion  of  Guinea  and  Indian  corn,  and  to  tome  a  ialt  herring,  or  a  final  I  por¬ 
tion  of  bacon  or  fait  pork  a  day.  All  the  reft  of  the  charge  con  fills  in  a  cap, 
a  fliirt,  a  pair  of  breeches,  and  a  blanket ;  and  the  profit  of  their  labour 
yields  10  or  12I.  annually.  The  price  of  men  negroes  upon  their  fir  ft  ar¬ 
rival,  is  from  30  to  3 61 .  women  and  grown  boys  5c?.  lets ;  but  fuch  negro 
families  as  are  acquainted  with  the  bufinefs  ot  the  iflands  generally'  bring 
above  40I.  upon  an  average  one  with  another;  and  there  are  inftances  of 
(ingle  negroman  expert  in  bufinefs,  bringing  1  c  6  guineas;  and  the  wealth  ot 
a  planter  is  generally  computed  from  the  number  ot  (laves  he  pofiefles. 

Traders  here  make  a  very  large  profit  upon  all  they  fell ;  but  from  the 
numerous  (hipping  conftantly  arriving  from  Europe,  and  a  continual  fuc- 
ceifion  ot  new  adventurers,  each  of  whom  carry  out  more  or  lefs  as  a  ven" 
tore,  the  Weft  India  market  is  frequently  overflocked ;  money  mufi  be 
railed,  and  goods  are  fometimes  fold  at  prime  coft  or  under.  But  thoie 
who  can  afford  to  (lore  their  goods,  and  wait  for  a  better  market,  acquire 
fortunes  equal  to  any  of  the  planters.  All  kinds  of  handicraftfmcn,  efpe- 
cialfy  carpenters,  bricklayers,  braziers,  and  coopers,  get  very  great  encou¬ 
ragement  But  it  is  the  misfortune  ol  the  Weft  Indies,  that  phyliciansand 
furgeons  even  outdo  the  planter  and  merchant,  in  accumulating  riches. 

Before  the  late  war,  there  were  allowed  to  be  in  our  Welt  Indies  at  lead 
230,000  ne«ro  flavts  ;  and,  upon  the  highell  calculation,  the  whites  there 
in  all  did  not  amount  to  90,000  fouls.  This  difproportion  between  the 
freemen  and  negroes,  which  grows  more  vifible  every  day,  feme  writers 
ha> e  endeavoured  to  account  for,  by  alleging,  that  the  enterprifing  lpirij 
which  the  novelty  of  the  objeft  and  various  concurrent  caules,  had  produ¬ 
ced  in  the  laft  century,  has  decayed  very  much.  That  the  difpofition  of 
the  Weft  Indians  themfelvcs,  who  for  cheapnefs  choofe  to  do  every  thing 
by'  negroes  which  can  pofiibiy  be  done  by  then1;  contributes  greatly  to  the 
fimall  number  of  whites  of  the  lower  ftations.  Such  indeed  is  the  powerful 
influence  of  avarice,  that  though  the  whites  ate  kept  in  conflant  terror  of 
in fu rredlions  and  plots,  manv  lamilies  employ  23  ur  30  negroes  as  menial 
lervants,  who  are  infinitely  the  mod  dangerous  of  the  Haves,  and  in  cafe 
of  any  infurredlion,  they  have  it  more  in  their  power  to  ltrike  a  fudden  and 
fatal  blow. 

The  fir  ft  observation  that  has  been  mentioned,  in  order  to  account  for 
the  prefent  difproportion  between  the  freemen  and  the  negroes  in  the  Wed 
Indies,  wc  think  it  not  well  founded;  that  enterprifing  1  pi ri t  which  firft 
led  Esitons  out  to  difeovery'  and  colonization,  flill  animates  in  0  very  con- 
fidtrable  degree,  the  people  of  this  nation  ;  but  ihe  field  has  been  lately 
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more  ample  and  enlarged,  and  emigrants  have  had  greater  fcope  whereon 
to  range.  Beddes  the  vad  continent  of  North  America,  which  takes  in 
fuch  a  vaiiety  of  climates,  and  difeovers  fuch  richnefs  of  foil ;  the  Eadln- 
dies,  an  inexhaudible  mine  of  riches,  have  in  fome  degree  drawn  the 
attention  of  mankind  from  that  of  the  Well.  Many  of  the  bed  fa¬ 
milies  of  this  nation  are  ambitious  of  procuring  places  for  their  foils 
in  the  Eaft  Indies.  Here  is  an  ample  field  for  all  adventurous  fpirits, 
who,  difdaining  an  idle  life  at  home,  and  ambitious  of  becoming 
ufeful  to  themfelves,  their  connections,  or  the  community,  boldly^ven- 
ture  into  the  immenfe  regions  of  the  Eaflern  world.  Others  full  as  remote 
from  an  indolent  dilpofition,  but  with  lefs  conduit  and  inferior  abilities, 
fet  out  with  the  mod  fanguine  hopes.  Thefe  are  your  fiery,  redlefs  tem¬ 
pers,  willing  to  undertake  the  fevered  labour,  provided  it  promifes  but  a 
fliort  continuance,  who  love  rifk  and  hazard,  whofe  l'chemes  are  always 
vad,  and  who  put  no  medium  between  being  great  and  being  undone. 

The  iflands  of  the  Wed  Indies  lie  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  or  femicircle, 
firetching  almotf  from  the  coad  of  Florida  north  to  the  river  Oronoque,  in 
the  main  continent  of  South  America.  Somecallthem  the  Caribbees,  from  the 
fird  inhabitants;  though  this  is  a  term  that  mod  geographers,  confine  to  the 
Leeward  Idands.  Sailors  dillinguifli  them  into  Windward  and  Leeward 
Idands,  with  regard  to  the  ufual  courfes  of  diips,  from  Old  Spain,  or  the 
Canaries,  to  Carthagena  or  New  Spain,  and  Portobello. — The  geographi- 
'  cal  tables  and  maps  didinguifh  them  into  the  Great  and  Little  Antilles. 

JAMAICA.]  The  fil'd  that  we  come  to  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  and 
alfo  the  mod  important,  after  leaving  Florida,  is  Jamaica,  which  lies  between 
the  75th  and  79th  degrees  of  wed  longitude  from  London,  and  between  17 
and  1 8  north  latitude.  From  the  eadand  wed  it  is  in  length  about  1 40  miles, 
and  in  the  middle  about  60  in  breadth,  growing  lefs,  towards  each  end, 
in  the  form  of  an  egg.  It  lies  near  4500  miles  Couth-wed  of  England. 

This  ifland  is  interfered  with  a  ridge  of  deep  rocks  tumbled  by  the 
frequent  earthquakes  in  a  dupendous  manner  upon  one  another.  Thele 
rocks,  though  containing  no  foil  on  their  furface,  are  covered  with  great 
variety  of  beautiful  trees,  flourilhing  in  a  perpetual  lpring  ;  they  are 
nouriflied  by  the  rains,  which  often  fail,  or  the  raids  which  continually 
brood  on  the  mountains,  and  which,  their  roots  penetrating  the  crannies 
of  the  rocks,  indudrioufly  feek  out  for  their  own  l’upport.  From  the  rocks 
iffue  a  vad  number  of  fmall  rivers  of  pure  wholefome  water,  which  tum¬ 
ble  down  in  catarads,  and  together  with  the  dupendous  height  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  bright  verdure  of  the  trees  through  which  they  flow, 
form  a  mod  delightful  landfcape.  On  each  fide  of  this  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains  are  ridges  of  lower  ones,  which  diminidi  as  they  remove  from  it. 
On  thefe  coftee  grows  in  great  plenty.  The  vallies  or  plains  between  thefe 
ridges  are  level  beyond  what  is  ordinary  in  mod  other  countries,  and  the 
foil  is  prodigioufly  fertile. 

The  longed  day  in  fummer  is  about  thirteen  hours,  and  the  fhortdl  in 
winter  about  eleven  ;  but  the  mod  ufual  divifions  of  the  leafons  in  the 
Wed  Indies  ate  into  the  dry  and  wet  feafons.  The  air  of  this  ifland  is,  ia, 
mod  places,  exceldvely  hot,  and  unfavourable  to  European  conditutions  ; 
but  the  cool  fea-breezes,  which  fet  in  every  morning  at  ten  o’clock,  ren¬ 
der  the  heat  more  tolerable;  and  the  air  upon  the  high  grounds  is  tem¬ 
perate,  pure,  and  cooling.  It  lightens  almod  every  night,  but  without 
much  thunder,  which  when  it  happens  is  very  terrible,  and  roars  with 
atloniiiiing  loudnefs,  and  the  lightning  in  thefe  violent  dorms  frequently 
doe3  great  damage.  In  Febru-ary  or  March,  they  expeft  earthquakes,  of 
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which  we  (hall  fpeak  hereafter.  During  the  months  of  May  and  October, 
the  rams  are  extremely  violent,  and  continue  fometiir.es  for. a  fortnight 
together.  In  the  plains  are  found  feveral  fair  fountains  ;  and  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  not  far  from  Spanifh  Town,  is  a  hot  bath,  of  great  medicinal  virtues. 
It  gives  relief  in  the  dry  belly -ach  which,  excepting  rhe  bilious  and  yellow 
fever,  is  one  of  the  rnoft  terrible  endemial  diftempers  of  Jamaica. 

Sugar  is  the  gieateft  and  molt  valuable  production  of  this  ifland.  Cocoa 
was  formerly  cultivated  in  it  to  great  extent.  It  produces  aifo  ginger, 
and  rhe  pimento,  or,  as  it  is  called,  Jamaica  Pepper  ;  the  wild  cinnamon- 
tree,  whofe  bark  is  fo  ufcful  in  medicine ;  the  manchineel,  wbofe  fruit, 
though  uncommonly  delightful  to  the  eye,  contains  one  of  the  wcrlt  poi- 
fons  in  nature  ;  the  mahogany,  in  fuch  ufe  with  the  cabinet-makers,  and 
of  the  molt  valuable  quality;  but  phis  wood  begins  to  wear  out,  and  of 
late  is  very  dear.  Excellent  cedars,  of  large  iize  and  durable  ;  the  cab¬ 
bage-tree,  remarkable  for  the  hardnefsof  its  wood,  which  when  dry  is  in¬ 
corruptible,  an*,  hardly  yields  to  any  kind  of  tool;  the  palma,  affording 
oil,  much  efteemed  by  the  favages,  both  in  food  and  medicine;  the  foap- 
tree,  whofe  berries  anfwer  all  purpofes  of  walhing  ;  the  mangrove  and 
olive  bark,  ufcful  to  tanners ;  the  fuftic  and  red  wood  to  the  dvers  ;  and 
lately  the  logwood.  The  indigo  piaiv-  was  formerly  much  cultivated  ;  and 
the  cotton -tret  is  ftill  fo.  No  fort  of  European  grain  grows  here;  they 
have  only  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  G  ineacorn,  peas  of  various  kinds,  but 
none  of  them  refemble  oars,  with  variety  of  roots.  Fruits,  as  has  been 
already  oblevved,  grow  in  great  plenty;  citrons,  Seville  and  China 
oranges,  common  and  fvveet  lemons,  limes,  fl.adocks,  pomegranates,  ma- 
mecs,  fourfops,  papas,  pine-apples,  cuftard-apples,  Itar-apples,  prickly 
pears,  allicada  pears,  melons,  pompions,  guavas,  and  feveral  kinds  of 
berries,  alfo  garuen  fluffs  in  great  plenty,  and  good.  The  cattle  bred  on 
this  itland  ate  but  few;  their  beef  is  tough  and  lean  ;  the  mutton  and 
lamb  are  tolerable;  they  have  great  plenty  of  hogs;  many  plantations 
have  hundreds  of  them,  and  their  ftelh  is  exceeding  fwcet  and  delicate. 
Their  horfes  are  fmall,  nv.  ttlefome,  and  hardy,  and  when  well  made  ge¬ 
nerally  tell  for  30  or  40I-  fterling.  Jamaica  likewife  fupplies  the  apothe¬ 
cary  with  guaiacuin,  larfaparilla,  china,  calfla,  and  tamarinds.  Among 
the  animals  are  the  land  and  fea  turtle,  and  the  alligator.  Here  are  all 
forts  of  fowl,  wild  and  tame,  and  in  particular  more  parrots  than  in  any 
)f  the  other  iflands  ;  befides  parroquets,  pelicans,  fnipes,  real,  Guinea 
bens,  geefe,  ducks,  and  turkeys  ;  the  humming-bird,  and  a  great  variety 
of  others.  The  rivers  and  bays  abound  with  fiih.  The  mountains  breed 
numberlefs  adders,  and  other  noxious  animals,  as  the  lens  and  marflies  do 
:he  guana  and  gallewafp  ;  but  t’nefe  lait  are  not  venomous.  Among  the 
.nfects  are  the  ciror,  or  ciiegoe,  which  cats  into  the  nervous  and  u.cm- 
oranous  part  of  the  flelb  of  the  negroes,  and  the  white  people  are 
fometimes  plagued  with  them. 

This  ifland  was  originally  part  of  the  Spanifh  empire  in  America.  Seve¬ 
ral  delcents  had  been  made  upon  it  by  the  Englifh,  prior  to  1636;  but 
t  w'as  not  till  this  year  thar  Jamaica  was  reduced  under  our  dominion.-— 
Cromwell  had  fitted  out  a  fquadron,  under  Penn  and  Venables,  to  reduce 
:he  Spanifh  ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  but  theie  this.fquadron  was  unfuccefsful. 
The  commanders,  of  their  own  accord,  to  atone  lor  this  misfortune,  made 
a  defeent  on  Jamaica,  and  having  carried  the  capital,  St.  Jago,  foon  com¬ 
pelled  the  whole  ifland  to  furrender.  Everfince  it  has  been  fubje6t  to  the 
Englifh,  and  the  government  of  it  is  one  of  the  richefi  places,  next  to 
that  of  Ireland,  in  the  difpolal  of  the  crown,  the  Handing  ialary  being 
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2,;ool.  per  annum,  and  the  afiembly  commonly  voting  the  governor  as 
much  more  ;  which  with  the  other  perquiiues,  make  it  on  the  whole  lit r ie 
inferior  10  10, cool,  per  annum. 

We  have  already  ob'ened,  that  the  government  of  all  the  American 
iflinds  is  the  fame,  namely,  that  kind  winch  we  have  forineily  defvribed 
under  the  name  of  a  royal  government.  Their  religion  too  is  univerfally. 
of  the  church  of  England;  though  they  have  no  bilhop,  the  bifhop  of 
Eondon’scommiflary  being  the  chief  eccleiiaftical  magiftrate  in  thofe parts.. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  century,  it  was  computed,  that  the  number 
of  whites  injamaica  am  >unted  to  60,000  and  that  of  the  negroes  to  t  20,000. 
It  appears  at  prefent  thar  Jamaica  is  rather  on  the  decline,  as  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants,  tire  whites  not  exceeding  2  3.000,  and  the  blacks  9 ',000. 
Befides  the-fe,  a  number  of  fugitive  negroes  have  formed  a  fort  of  colony 
among  the  Blue  Mountains,  independent  of  tire  whites,  with  whom  they 
make  treaties,  and  are  in  Come  reiperfts  ufeful  to  the  inhabitants  ot  the  lfland, 
particularly  in  fending  back  runaway  flaves. 

Imligo  was  once  very  much  cultivated  in  Jamaica,  and  ir  enriched  the 
iflsnd  to  fo  great  a  degree,  that  in  the  pari Qi  ol  Vere  where  this  drug  was 
chiefly  cultivated,  they  are  f;tid  to  have  had  no  lefs  than  300  gentlemen’s 
coaches ;  a  id  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe,  that  there  were  many  moie 
perfons  of  property  in  Jamaica  formerly  than  arc  now,  though  perhaps  they 
had  not  thofe  vail  fortunes  which  dazzle  us  in  fetch  a  manner  at  prefent. 
However,  the  Jamaicans  were  undoubtedly  very  numerous,  until  reduced 
by  earthquakes,  and  by  terrible  epidemical  difeafcs,  which,  treading  on 
the  heelsof  the  former  calamities,  fwept  away  vail  multitudes.  The  de- 
cteafe  of  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  decline  of  their  commerce,  arifes  from 
the  difficulties  to  which  their  fade  is  expo  fed  ;  for  they  are  ol  late  deprived 
of  the  mod  beneficiat  part  of  their  trade,  the  carrying  of  negroes  and  dry 
goods  to  the  Spanifli  coaff ;  the  low  value  of  their  pioduce,  which  they 
aferibe  to  the  great  improvements  the  French  make  in  their  fugar  colonies, 
who  a  e  enabled  to  underfell  them  by  thel  nvnefs  of  their  duties ;  and  the 
trade  carried  on  from  Ireland  and  the  northern  colonies  to  the  French  and 
Djtch  I  Hands,  where  they  pay  no  duties,  and  are  fupplitd  with  goods  at 
an  eafier  rate.  Both  the  logwood  trade  and  this  contraband,  have  been  the 
fjbjedls  of  much  contention,  and  the  caufe  of  a  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  Spanilh  nation.  The  former  we  always  avowed,  and  claimed  as 
our  right,  and  at  the  peace  of  1763,  it  was  confirmed  to  us.  The  latter  «e 
permitted,  becaufe  we  thoughr,  and  verv  jufily,  that  if  the  Spaniards 
found  themfelves  aggrieved  by  any  contraband  trade,  it  lay  upon  them, 
and  not  upon  us,  to  put  a  Hop  to  it,  by  their  guards  coflas. 

Port  Royal  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Jamaica.  It  flood  upon  the 
point  of  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  which,  towards  the  fea,  formed  part  of 
the  border  of  a  very  fine  harbour  of  its  own  name.  The  conveniency  of 
this  harbour,  which  was  capable  of  containing  a  thoufand  fail  of  large 
fliips,  and  of  fuch  depth  as  to  allow  them  to  load  and  unload  at  the  greateft 
cafe,  weighed  fo  much  with  the  inhabitants,  that  they  chofe  to  build  their 
capital  on  this  fpot,  though  the  place  was  a  hot  dry  fand,  and  produced 
none  of  the  neceflaries  of  life,  not  even  freffi  water.  About  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  1692,  no  place,  for  its  fize,  could  be  compar¬ 
ed  to  this  town  for  trade,  wealth,  and  an  entire  corruption  of 
manners.  In  the  month  of  June,  in  this  year,  an  earthquake,  which 
fhook  the  whole  illand  to  the  foundations,  totally  overwhelmed  this 
city*  fo  as  to  leave,  in  one  tjuarter,  not  even  the  fmalleib  veftige  re¬ 
maining, 
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fnaining.  In  two  minute?,  the  earth  opened  and  fwallowed  up  nine- 
tenths  of  the  houles,  and  two  thoufand  people.  The  water  gufhed  out 
from  the  openings  of  the  earth,  and  tumbled  the  people  on  heaps; 
but  fome  of  them  had  the  good  fortune  to  catch  hold  of  begins  and  rakers 
of  houles,  and  were  afterwards  fared  by  boat?.  Several  flops  were  calf 
away  in  the  harbour,  and  the  Swan  frigate,  which  lay  in  the  dock  to  ca¬ 
reen,  was  carried  over  the  tops  of  finking  houfes,  and  did  notoverfer,  but 
afforded  a  retreat  to  fome  hundreds  of  people,  who  taved  their  lives  upon 
her.  An  officer,  who  was  in  the  town  at  this  time,  lays,  the  earth  opened 
and  fh  it  very  quick  in  fome  places,  and  he  faw  feveral  people  fink  down 
to  the  middle,  and  others  appeared  with  their  heads  juft  aboveground, 
and  were  fqueezed  to  death.  At  Savannah,  above  a  thoufand  acres  were 
funk,  with  the  houfes  and  people  in  them;  the  place  appearing  for  fome 
lime  like  a  lake,  was  afterwards  dried  up,  but  no  houfes  were  l'een.  In 
fome  parts,  mountains  were  fplit  ;  and  at  one  place  a  plantation  was  re¬ 
moved  to  the  diftance  of  a  mile.  They  again  rebuilt  the  city  ;  but  it  was 
a  fecond  time,  ten  years  after,  defiroyed  by  a  great  fire.  The  extraor¬ 
dinary  convenience  of  the  harbour  tempted  them  to  build  it  once  more  ; 
and  once  more,  in  1722,  was  it  laid  in  rubbifh  by  a  hurricane,  the  moil 
terrible  on  record.  Such  repeated  calamities  feemed  to  mark  out  this  place 
as  a  devoted  fpot ;  the  inhabitants,  therefore,  refolved  to  forfakc  it  for 
ever,  and  to  refide  at  theoppofite  bay,  where  they  built  Kingfton,  which 
is  lately  become  the  capital  of  the  illaiid.  It  confifts  of  upwards  of  one 
thoufand  houfes,  many  of  them  handfomely  built,  and  in  the  tafte  of  thele 
i (lands,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  continent,  one  ftory  high,  with  por¬ 
ticos,  and  every  conveniency  fora  comfortable  habitation  in  that  climate. 
Not  far  from  Kingfton,  Hands  St.  Jngo  de  la  Vega,  or  Spanifti  town,  which, 
though  at  prefent  inferior  to  Kingfton,  was  once  the  capital  of  Jamaica, 
and  is  (till  the  fear  of  government,  and  the  place  where  the  courts  of 
juftice  are  held.  On  the  3d  of  October,  1780,  was  a  dreadful  hurricane, 
which  almoft  overwhelmed  the  little  lea-port-towm  of  Savannah-la-Mer,  in 
Jamaica,  and  part  of  the  adjacent  country.  Very  few  houfes  w’ere  left 
Handing,  and  a  great  number  of  lives  were  loft.  Much  damage  was  a!f<> 
done,  and  many  lives  loft  in  other  parts  of  .the  ifiand.  The  whole  produtft 
of  the  ifiand  may  be  reduced  to  thefe  heads.  Firft,  fugars,  of  which  they 
exported  in  1753,  20,315  hogfheads,  fome  vaftly  great,  even  to  a  tun  weight 
which  cannot  be  worth  lefs  in  England  than  434,725k  Mult  (ft  this 
gfces  to  London,  Briftol,  and  Glafgow,  and  fome  part  of  it  to  North 
America  in  return  for  the  beef,  pork,  chtefe,  corn,  peas,  ftaves, 
planks,  pitch,  and  tar,  which  they  have  from  thence.  Second,  rum,  of 
which  they  export  about  four  thoufand  puncheons.  The  rum  of  this  ifiand 
is  generally  efteemed  the  beft,  and  is  the  moft  ufed  in  Great  Britain.  Third, 
molafles,  in  which  they  made  a  great  part  of  their  returns  for  New  Eng¬ 
land,  where  there  are  vaft  diftiileries.  All  thefe  are  the  produce  of  the 
grand  ftaple,  the  fugar-cane.  According  to  the  late  teftimony  of  a  ref- 
pe&able  planter,  in  Jamaica,  that  itland  hath  280,000  acres  in  canes,  of 
which  210,000  are  annually  cut,  and  make  from  68  to  70,000  tons-e/ fugar, 
and  4,200,000  gallons  of  rum.  Fourth,  cotton,  of  which  they  fend  out  two 
thoufand  bags.  The  indigo,  formerly  much  cultivated,  is  now  inconfider- 
ahle  ;  but  the  cocoa  and  coffee  are  exported,  with  a  conliderable  quantity 
of  pepper,  ginger  drugs  for  dyers  and  apothecaries,  fweetmeats,  maho¬ 
gany,  and  manchineel  planks.  But  fome  of  the  moft  confiderable  articles 
of  their  trade  are  with  the  Spanifti  continent  of  New  Spain  and  Terra 
Jkrma  j  for  in  the  former  they  cut  great  quantities  of  logwood,  and  both 
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in  the  former  and  latter  they  carried  on-  a  vail  and  profitable  trade  in 
Negroes,  and  all  kinds  of  European  goods.  Upon  the  whole,  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  people  of  Jamaica,  whilft  they  appear  10  live  in  fuch  a  ftate 
of  luxury,  as  in  mold  other  places  leads  to  beggary,  acquire  great  for¬ 
tunes,  in  a  manner  inftantly.  Their  equipages,  their  clothes,  their  fur¬ 
niture,  their  tables,  all  bear  the  tokens  of  the  greateft  wealth  and  profufion 
imaginable.  This  obliges  all  the  treafure  they  receive  to  make  but  a 
very  fhort  flay,  being  hardly  more  than  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  calls  ot 
their  neceflity  and  luxury  on  Europe  and  North  America.  On  Sundays, 
or  court  time,  gentlemen  wear  wigs,  and  appear  very  gay  in  coats  of  filk 
and  veils,  trimmed  with  filver.  At  other  times  they  generally  wear  only 
thread  ftockings,  linen  drawers,  a  veil,  a  Holland  cap,  and  a  hat  upon  it. 
Men  lervants  wear  a  coarfe  linen  frock,  with  buttons  at  the  neck  and  hands, 
lorsv  trowfiers  of  the  fame,  and  a  check  fliirt.  The  negroes,  except  thole 
who  attend  gentlemen,  who  have  them  dreffed  in  their  own  livery,  have 
once  a  vear  Ofnaburghs  and  a  blanket,  for  clothing,  with  a  cap  or  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  for  the  head.  The  morning  habit  of  the  ladies  is  a  loofe  night¬ 
gown,  carelefly  wrapped  about  them  ;  before  dinner  they  put  off  their  def- 
habille,  and  appear  with  a  good  grace  in  all  the  advantage  of  rich  and  be¬ 
coming  diets.  The  common  drink  of  perfons  in  affluent  circumftances  is 
Madeira  wine  mixed  with  water.  Ale  and  claret  are  extravagantly  dear  : 
and  London  porter  fells  for  a  {hilling  per  bottle.  But  the  general  drink, 
elpecially  among  thole  of  inferior  rank,  is  rum  punch,  which  they  call 
Kill-Devil,  becaufe,  being  frequently  drank  to  excels,  it  heats  the  blood, 
and  brings  on  fevers,  which  in  a  few  hours  fends  them  to  the  grave,  efpe- 
cialiy  thofe  who  are  juft  come  to  the  ifland,  which  is  the  reafon  that  io  many 
die  here  upon  their  fir  ft  arrival.  Englith  money  is  feldom  leen  here,  the 
current  corn  being  entirely  Spnnifh.  There  is  no  place  where  filver  is  fo 
plentiful,  or  has  a  quicker  circulation.  You  cannot  dine  tor  !els  than  a 
piece  of  eight,  and  the  common  rate  of  boarcing  is  three  pounds  per  week  ; 
though  in  the  markets  beef,  pork,  fowl,  and  fifl),  may  be  bought  as  cheap 
as  in  London  ;  but  mutton  fells  at  nine  pence  per  pound.  Learning  is 
here  at  a  very  low  ebb  ;  there  are  indeed  lome  gentlemen  well  verfed  in 
literature,  and  v\ho  lend  their  children  to  Great  Biitam,  where  they 
have  the  advantage  of  a  polite  and  liberal  education  ;  but  the  bulk  of  the 
ceople  take  little  care  to  improve  their  minds,  being  generally  engaged 
in  trade  or  riotous  diffipation. 

The  mifery  and  hardfliips  of  the  Negroes  are  truly  moving  ;  and  though 
great  care  is  taken  to  make  them  propagate,  the  ill  treatment  they  receive 
lo  fhoriens  their  lives,  that  inftcad  of  increafing  by  the  courfeof  nature, 
many  thoufands  are  annually  imported  to  the  Weft  Indies,  to  fupply  the 
place  of  thofe  who  pine,  and  die  by  the' hardfliips  they  receive.  It  is  (aid 
that  they  are  ftubborn  and  untradable,  for  the  mod  part,  and  that  they 
m u ft  be  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron  ;  but  they  ought  not  10  be  c ruffed  with 
it,  or  to  be  thought  a  fort  of  be.-.fts,  without  fouls,  as  fome  of  their  maf- 
ters  or  overfeers  do  at  prefent,  though  fome  of  thefe  tyrants  are  themfelvts 
the  dregs  of  th:s  nation,  and  the  refufe  of  the  jails  of  Europe.  Many  ot 
the  Negroes,  however,  who  fall  into  the  hands  of  gentlemen  of  huma¬ 
nity,  find  their  fituations  ealy  and  comfortable  ;  and  it  has  been  obferved 
that  in  North  America,  wherein  general  thefe  poor  wretches  are  better 
lifted,  there  is  a  lefs  wade  of  Negroes,  they  live  longer,  and  propagate 
better.  And  ir  feems  clear,  from  the  whole  courfe  of  hiftory,  that  thofe 
nations  which  have  behaved  with  the  greateft  humanity  to  their  Haves, 
Were  always  beft  ferved,  and  ran  the  leaft  hazard  from  their  rebellions.  - 
The  flaves,  on  their  fir  ft  arrival  from  the  coal!  of  Guinea,  are  expofed 
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Wked  to  fate  ,  they  are  then  generally  very  fimple  and  innocent  creatures, 
but  they  foon  become  roguifh  enough;  and  when  they  come  to  be  whip¬ 
ped  excufe  their  faults  by  the  example  of  the  whites.  They  believe  every 
Negroe  returns  to  his  native  country  after  death.  This  thought  is  fo 
agreeable,  that  it  cheers  the  poor  creatures,  and  renders  tile  burden  of 
life  eafy,  which  would  otherwise,  to  many  of  them,  be  quite  intolerable. 
. — They  look  on  death  as  a  blelhng,  and  it  is  furprizing  to  fee  with  what 
courage  and  intrepidity  fome  of  then  meet  it ;  they  are  quite  tvan'ported. 
to  think  their  flavery  is  near  at  an  end,  that  they  (hall  rcvilit  their  native 
fhores,  and  fee  their  old  friends  and  acquaintance.  When  a  Negroe  is 
about  to  expire,  his  fellow-flaves  kifs  him,  and  with  him  a  good  journey, 
and  fend  their  hearty  good  wi flies  to  their  relations  in  Guinea.  They 
make  no  lamentations ;  but  with  a  great  deal  of  joy  inter  h:s  body,  be¬ 
lieving  he  is  gone  home,  and  happy. 

BARBADOES.]  This  ifland  the  mod  eafterly  of  all  the  Caribbees,  is 
ituated  in  59  degrees  weft  long,  and  13  degrees  norih  lat.  Ic  is  21  miles 
n  length,  and  in  breadth  14.  When  the  Englilh,  fome  time  after  the 
year  1625,  firft  landed  here,  they  found  it  the  moft  favage  and  deftbute 
Tree  they  had  hitherto  vifited.  It  had  not  the  leaft  appearance  of  ever 
laving  been  peopled  even  by  favages.  Thete  was  no  kind  of  beads  of 
failure  or  of  prey,  no  fruit,  no  herb,  nor  root,  fit  for  fupporting  the  life' 
>f  man.  Yet  as  the  climate  was  fo  good,  and  the  foil  appeared  fertile, 
ome  gentlemen  of  finall  fortunes  in  Bngland  refolved  to  become  adven- 
urers  thither.  The  trees  were  fo  large,  and  of  a  wood  fo  hard  and  ftub- 
rorn,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  they  could  clear  as  much  ground  as 
vas  necelTary  for  their  fubfiftence.  By  unremitting  perfeverance,  how¬ 
ever,  they  brought  it  to  yield  them  a  tol  rable  fupiorc ;  and  they  found 
‘hat  cotton  and  indigo  agreed  well  with  the  foil,  and  that  tobacco,  which 
vas  beginning  to  come  into  repute  in  England,  anlwered  tolerably.  Thefe 
orofpedls  together  with  the  ftorm  between  the  king  and  parliament,  which 
Vas  beginning  to  break  our  in  England,  induced  many  new  adventurers  to 
ranfp.irt  themfclves  into  this  ifland.  And  what  is  extremely  n  markable* 
h  great  was  the  increafe  of  people  in  Barbacoes,  2 ;  years  after  its  fir  It 
'ettlement,  that  in  1650,  it  contained  more  than  50,010  whites,  and  a 
-ouch  greater  number  of  Negroes  and  Indian  (laves ;  the  latter  they  ac¬ 
quired  by  means  not  at  all  to  their  honour  ;  for  they  feized  upon  all  thole 
nhappy  men,  without  any  pretence,  in  the  neighbouring  Blands,  and 
tarried  them  into  flavery.  A  practice  which  has  rendered  the  Cat  ;bbee 
Indians  irreconcileable  to  us  ever  fmce.  They  bad  begun,  a  li-tle  before 
this,  to  cultivate  fugar,  which  foon  rendered  them  extremely  wealthy. — • 
Rhe  number  of  the  Haves  therefore  w.ts  ftill  augmented  :  and,  in  )6,6,  it 
4  fuppofed  that  their  number  amounted  to  100,000,  which,  together  with 
he  whites,  made  150,000  on  this  fmall  fpot ;  a  degree  of  population  un- 
nown  in  Holland,  in  China,  or  any  other  part  of  the  world  moft  re¬ 
nowned  for  numbets.  Al  this  time  Barbadces  employed  400  tail  of  (hips, 
me  with  another  of  150  tons,  in  their  trade.  Their  annual  exports  in 
ijgar,  indigo,  ginger,  cotton,  and  citron -water,  were  above  350,0.01. 
nd  thqir  circulating  cadi  at  home  was  200,00c!.  Such  was  the  increafe 
‘f  population,  trade,  and  wealth,  in  the  courle  of  50  tears.  But  ftuce 
hat  time  this  ifland  has  been  much  on  the  decline,  which  is  to  be  at- 
Tibuted  partly  to  the  growth  of  the  French  fugar-colonies,  and  partly  to 
1  ur  own  eftablifhments  in  the  neighbouring  ifles.  Their  numbers  at 
mefent  are  faid  to  be  20,000  whites,  and  icc,coo  ftaves.  Their  commerce 
oiffifls  in  the  fame  articles  as  ftnmerly,  though  they  deal  in  them  to  left 
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extent-.  The  capital  is  Bridgetown,  where  ihe  governor  refines,  who! 
employment  is  faid  to  be  worth  joocl.  p'-r  annum.  T  hey  have  a  college 
hounded  arid  well  endow'  *  by  colonel  Codrington.  who  was  a  native  <: 
this  ill  md.  Barbadoes,  as  w'dl  as  Jamaica,  has  fullered  much  by  hurr 
canes,  fires,  and  the  plague.  On  the  10th  of  Oftobtr  1780,  a  breach 
hurtic  ne  01  cafioned  v.ift  devaftarion  in  Bsrbadoe?,  great  numbers  of  th 
houfes  were  dellroyed,  not  one  houfe  in  the  ifiaud  was  wholly  tree  fro; 
damage,  many  perlons  were  buried  in  the  ruins  cf  the  buildings,  an 
great  numbers  were  driven  into  the  lea,  and  there  pevifhed. 

St.  CHRISTOPHER’S.]  This  iiland,  commonly  c.dledby  the  faiio' 
St.  Kitt’s,  is  fituated  in  62  degrees  weft  long,  and  17  degrees  north  la 
about  14  leagues  from  Antigua,  and  is  twenty  miles  long  and  feven  broa< 
It  has  its  name  from  the  famous  Chriftopher  Columbus,  who  difeoverc 
it  for  the  Spaniards.  That  nation,  however,  abandoned  ir,  as  unwort! 
of  their  attention  ;  and  in  1626,  it  was  fettled  by  the  French  and  Englii 
cprjunSl'y,  but  entirely  ceded  to  us  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  Betid 
cotton,  ginger,  and  the  tropical  fruits,  it  generally  produces  near  as  muc 
fugar  as  Barbadoes,  and  fometimes  equal.  It  is  computed  that  this  illar 
contains  6000  whites,  and  36,000 Negroes/  In  February,  1782,  it  w; 
taken  by  the  French,  but  was  reftcred  again  to  Great  Britain  by  the  la 
treaty  of  peace. 

ANTIGUA.]  Situated  in  61  deg.  W.  long.  17  deg.  N.  lat.  is  of 
circular  fetm,  near  20  miies  over  every  way.  This  iiland,  which  vy 
formerly  thought  ufelefs,  has  now  got  the  llart  of  the  reft  of  the  Engli 
harbours,  being  the  beft  and  faftft  as  a  dock-yard,  and  an  eltabli.ihme 
for  the  royal  navy  ;  but  St.  lohn’s  is  the  port  of  greatelbtrade  ;  and  th 
capital,  which,  before  the  fire  in  1 769,  was  large  and  wealthy,  is  ,vl 
ordinary  feat  of  the  governor  of  the  Leeward  Illands.  Antigua  is  fu 
pofed  to  contain  about  7000  whites,  and  30,000  (laves. 

NEVIS  and  MONTSERRAT.]  Two  fmall  illands,  lying  betwe; 
St.  Chrilfopher’s  and  Antigua,  neither  of  them  exceeding  18  miles 
cmcumfcrence,  and  are  faid  each  to  contain  5000  whites,  and  10,000  flavt 
The  foil  in  thefe  four  illands  is  pretty  much  alike,  light  and  Tandy,  bt 
notwithftanding,  fertile  in  a  high  degree;  and  their  principal  exports,  a 
derived  from  the  fugar  cane.  Both  were  taken  by  the  French  in  the  ye 
but  rcilored  at  the  peace. 

BARBUDA.]  Situated  in  18  deg,  N,  lat.  33  miles  north  of  Antigu 
is  20  miles  in  length,  and  12  in  breadth.  It  is  fertile,  and  has  an  ind: 
ferent  road  for  (hipping,  but  no  diredl  trade  with  England.  The  inh 
bitants  are-chiefly  employed  in  hulbandry,  and  railing  frefh  provifions  1 
the  ufe  of  the  neighbouring  illes.  It  belongs  to  the  Codiiugton  latnil 
and  the  inhabitants  amount  to  about  1500. 

ANGUILLA.]  Situated  in  ig  deg.  M.  lat.  60  miles  north-weft 
St.  Chriftopher’s,  is  about  30  miles  long  and  10  broad.  This  iiland 
perfectly  level,  and  the  climate  nearly  the  fi>me  with  that  of  Jamaica- 
The  inhabitants,  who  are  not  numerous,  apply  themfelves  to  hulbandr 
arid  feeding  of  ca'tle. 

DOMINICA  ]  Situated  in  i6  deg.  N.  lat.  and  in  62  W.  Ion.  1 
about  half  way  between  Guadalupe  and  Martinico.  It  is  near  28  miles 
length  and  13  in  breadth  ;  it  got  its  name  from  being  difeuvered  by  C 
lumbus  on  a  Sunday.  1  he  foil  of  this  iiland  is  thin,  and  better  adapt 
to  the  rearing  cf  coffee  than  fugar  ;  but  the  ftdes  of  the  hills  bear  the  fin 
trees  in  the  Wed  Indies,  and  the  ilbnd  is  well  fupplird  with  rivulets 
fine  water.  The  French  have  always  oppofed  out  fettling  here,  becaulc 
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nuft  cut  off  their  communication,  in  time  of  war*  between  M.irtinico  and 
jaudalupe.  However,  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  in  was  ceded  in 
ixprefs  terms  ;o  the  Englilh  ;  but  we  have  derived  li; tie  advantage  from 
Ins  conquelf,  the  ifland  being,  till  lately,  no  better  than  a  harbour  tor 
; he  natives  of  ihe  other  Caribees,  who,  being  expelled  their  own  fettie- 
aients,  have  taken  refuge  here.  But,  on  account  of  its  fnu.it  on  between 
he  principal  French  illands,  and  Prince  Rupeit’s  Bay  being  one  of  the 
nod:  capacious  in  the  Weil  Indies,  it  has  bien  judged  expedient  to  form 
Dominica  into  a  government  of  itfelf,  and  to  declare  it  a  f.  e  porr.  it 
vas  taken  by  the  French  in  1778  ;  but  was  reftored  again  to  Great  Britain 
iy  the  late  peace. 

St.  VINCENT.]  Situated  in  13  deg.  N.  lat.  and  61  deg.  W.  long- 
o  miles  north-wed  of  Baibadoes,  30  miles  fouth  of  St.  Lucia,  is  about 
:p  miles  in  length,  and  18  in  breadth.  It  is  extremely  fruitful,  being  a 
.lack  mould  upon  a  droog  loam,  the  mod  proper  for  the  railing  of  fugar. 
naigo  thrives  here  remarkably  well,  but  this  article  is  lei's  cultivated  than 
ormerly  throughout  the  Weft  Indies.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  Ca- 
lbbeans,  and  many  here  are  alfo  fugitives  from  Barbadoes  and  the  other 
•Hands.  The  Caribbeans  were  treated  with  fo  much  injuftice  and  barba- 
ity,  after  .this  ifland  came  into  poflefiion  of  the  Englilh,  to  whom  it  was 
eded  by  the  peace  in  1763,  that  they  greatly  contributed  towards  enabling 
ihe  French  to  get  polleffion  of  it  again  in  1779;  but  it  was  reftored  to 
Great  Britain  by  the  late  treaty  of  peace. 

GRANADA  and  the  GRANADINES.]  Granada  is  fituated  in  iz 
leg.  north  Lit.  and  62  deg.  weft  long,  about  30  leagues  fuUth-weft  of  Bar- 
iiadoes,  and  almoft  tbe  fame  diftance  north  ot  New  Andalufta,  or  the 
ipanifh  Main.  This  iftand  is  faid  to  be  30  miles  in  leng  h,  and  15  in 
nreadth.  Experience  has  proved,  that  the  foil  of  this  ifland  is  extremely 
iroper  for  producing  iiigar,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  indigo  ;  and  upon  the 
vhole  it  carries  with  it  all  the  appearance  of  becoming  as  flouri filing  a 
lolony  as  any  in  the  Weft  Indies,  of  its  dimenlions.  A  lake  on  the  top 

>f  a  hill,  in  the  middle  of  the  iftand,  fupplies  it  plentifully  wit.,  fine 

ivers,  which  adorn  and  fcrtil.zeir.  Several  bays  and  ha: hours  lie  round 
he  illand,  feme  of  which  maybe  fortified  with  great  adv.nrage,  ■»  hich 
renders  it  very  convenient  (or  (hipping;  and  lias  the  happme(s  or  not 
ieing  fubjedi  to  hurricanes.  Sr.  George’s  bay  has  a  fanny  bottom,  and 
s  extremely  capacious,  but  open.  In  its  harbour,  or  careening  place, 
100  large  veflels  may  be  moored  with  perfedf  fitety.  This  iftand  was 

rong  the  theatre  of  bloody  wars  between  the  native  Indians  and  the 

French,  during  which  thole  handful  of  Caribhees  defended  th  mfelves  with 
he  molt  refolute  bravery.  In  the  laft  war  but  one,  when  Granada  was 
ittacked  by  the  Englilh.  the  Fiench  inhabitants,  who  were  not  very  nu¬ 
merous,  were  fo  amazed  at  the  rtdu&ion  of  Gue.da'upe  and  Martinico, 
:hat  they  loft  all  fpirir,  and  furrendered  without  making  the  leal!  oppo- 
fition  ;  and  the  full  property  of  this  ifland,  together  with  the  fm.ill  illands 
an  the  north  called  the  Granadine-,  which  yield  rhe  fame  produce,  were 
confirmed  to  the  ctown  of  Great  Brit  on  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  17631. — 
[But  in  July,  1779,  the  French  again  made  themfelves  mailers  of  this 
ifland  though  it  was  reftored  to  Great  Britain  by  the  late  treaty  of  peace. 

NEWFOUNDLAND.]  Exclufive  of  the  Weft  India  fugar  ifiaudr, 
dying  between  the  tw'o  continents  of  Ameiica,  Great  Britain  claims  fcveral 
others  that  are  feated  at  the  diliance  of  ftome  thouf  nd  mhts  from  each 
other,  in  this  quarter  ot  the  globe,  of  which  we  lhall  l’peak  according  to 
»uc  method,  beginning  with  the  north. 
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Newfoundland  is  fitua-ed  to  the  eaft  of  the  gulf  of  S'.  Lawrence,  be-' 
tween  +6  and  ^2  d<g.  north  1  t.  an  between  5}  an'  eg  ce g.  weft  long, 
fepa  ated  from  Labr  dor  or  New  Britain  by  the  Straits  of  Felkifle,  and 
from  Can  da  by  the  bay  of  S'  Lawnenee,  being  350  miles  1  ng  and  200 
broa  i.  The  coafts  ate  exceeding  fuSjcCl  to  f  gs,  attended  ubh  alrnoft 
cor.tin  'a1  florins  of  Low  or  lLct,  the  Iky  being  ufu  liy  overcaft.  From 
the  foil  o  this  ifland  ue  are  far  from  raping  any  iuddin  or  gnat  ad¬ 
vantage,  for  the  cold  i  long  continued,  and  feve're  ;  and  the  lummer 
It.  ar,  th  ugh  violent,  Warms  it  not  <  nought  to  produce  any  thing  valu- 
a  h  ;  for  the  f.  il  at  lead  in  thofe  parts  of  the  bland  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  is  rockv  and  b  rren.  However,  it  is  witered  by  feveral  good 
rivers,  and  hath  many  large  and  good  harbours.  This  ifland,  whenever 
the  continent  (hall  come  to  fail  of  timber  convenient  to  navigation  (which 
on  the  fe.:-coa(l  perhaps  is  n>  very  remote  piofpeft)  will  afford  a  large 
fiipj  ly  lor  m„ft~,  yatds,  and  all  forts  ol  lumber  for  the  Weft  India  trade. 
But  what  at  prTent  it  is  chiefly  valuable  for,  is  the  great  fifliery  of  cod, 
earned  on  upon  thofe  fhoals,  which  are  called  the  Banks  of  Newfound¬ 
land.  Great  Britain  and  North  America,  at  the  lowed  computation,  an¬ 
nually  employ  2000  fail  of  fmall  ctalf  in  this  fifliery  ;  on  board  of  which, 
an  on  (horc  to  cure  and  pack  the  fifh,  are  upwards  of  10,000  bands ;  fo 
that  th  s  fifliery  is  not  only  a  very  valuable  branch  of  trade  to  the  mer¬ 
chant,  but  1  fuirce  of  livelihood  to  fo  many  thnufands  of  po  r  people, 
and  a  mold  excellent  nurfery  to  the  royal  navy.  This  fifliery  is  computed 
to  increale  the  national  flock  300,000!.  a  year  in  gold  and  fiber,  re¬ 
mitted  to  us  for  the  cod  we  fell  in  the  North,  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy, 
and  the  Levant.  The  plenty  of  cod  both  on  the  Great  Bank,  and  the  lelFer 
ones,  which  lie  on  the  eaft  and  fouth-eaft  of  this  bland,  is  inconceivable  ; 
and  not  only  cod,  but  leveral  other  fpeciea  of  fifli  are  caugflit  there  m 
abundance  ;  all  of  which  are  nearly  in  an  equal  plenty  along  th  Ihores 
of  Newfoundland,  New  Scotland,  New  England,  and  the  lire  of  Cape 
Breton,  and  very  profitable  fiftieries  are  carried  on  upon  all  their  coafts; 
from  which  we  may  obferve,  that  where  our  colonies  are  thinly  peopled, 
or  fo  barren  as  not  to  produce  any  thing  from  the  foil,  their  co  ills  m.  ke 
us  ample  amends,  and  pour  in  upon  us  a  wealth  of  another  kind,  and  no 
way  inferior  to  that  ariling  from  the  mol  fertile  foil. 

This  ifland,  after  various  difputes  about  the  property,  was  entirely 
ceded  to  England  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713  ;  but  the  French  were 
left  at  liberty  to  din  their  nets  on  the  northern  Ihores  of  the  ifland  ;  and 
by  the  treaty  of  1763,  they  were  permitted  to  fifh  in  the  gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  but  with  this  limitation,  that  they  fliould  not  approach  within 
three  leagues  of  any  ot  the  coafts  belonging  to  England.  The  fmall  i.ilunds 
of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  fituated  to  the  fouthward  of  Newfoundland, 
were  alfo  ceded  to  the  French,  who  ftipulated  to  ere£t  no  fortifications  on 
thefe  iflan.ls,  nor  to  keep  more  than  50  foldiers  to  enforce  the  police. 
By  the  laft  treaty  of  peace,  the  French  are  to  enjoy  the  fiftieries  on  the 
north  and  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland.  The  chief  towns  in  Newfoundland 
are  Place;, tin,  Bonavift3,  and  St.  John;  but  there  do  not  above  1000 
families  remain  here  in  the  winter.  W 

CA'-'E  BllETON.J  This  ifland,  featfep  between  Newfoundland  and 
Nova  Scotia,  is  in  length  about  1 10  miKfs.  The  foil  is  barren,  but  is 
has  good  harbours,  particularly  that  of  Lou.llburgh,  which  is  neat?  font 
leagues  in  circumference,  and  has  every  where  fix  or  (even  fathoms  water, 
The  French  began  a  fettlement  in  this  ifland  in  1714,  which  they  con¬ 
tinue* 
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tinned  to  incrcafe,  and  fortified  it  in  1720.  They  were,  however,  dif- 
poffeff  d  in  174.,  by  the  bravery  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  England, 
with  little  i Alliance  from  Great  Britain  ;  hut  it  was  again,  by  the  treaty 
of  Aix  la  Ch  pelle,  ceded  to  the  French,  who  fp  red  no  expence  to  ior- 
titv  an-.!  (ireng'hen  it.  Notwith  (landing  which,  it  was  again  reduced,  in 
17-8,  by  the  Britifli  troops  under  general  Amherftand  admiral  Bofcawen, 
together  with  a  large  body  of  New  England  n.en,  who  found  in  that 
place  two  ht.ndn  d  and  twcn'i  -ons  pieces  of  e.tnnori,  and  eighteen  nroi- 
tars,  together  with  a  large  quantify  of  ammunition  and  ftores ;  and  it  was 
ceded  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  by  the  peace  of  I "63,  bnce  which 
the  f  it  fications  have  been  blown  up,  and  the  town  of  Louifourgh  dif- 
nian-led. 

St.  JOHN’S.]  Situated  in  the  Gulf  of  Sr.  Lawrence,  is  about  60 
miles  in  length,  and  30  or  40  broad,  and  has  many  fine  rivers  ;  and  though 
lying  near  'tape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia,  has  greatly  the  advantage  of 
both  in  pleaf.11  tnefs  and  fe.tihty  of  foil.  U  on  the  reduQion  of  Cape 
Breton,  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  amounting  to  4C00,  fubmitted 
quietly  to  the  Bri'ifh  arms  ;  and,  to  the  dilgrace  of  the  Fiench  governor, 
tlu  re  were  found  in  his  h-mfe  feveral  Englifn  fealps,  which  were  brought 
there  to  market  by  the  favages ;  tnis  being  the  place  where  they  were 
eno  uraged  to  carry  on  tnat  barbarous  and  inhuman  trade.  This  ifland 
was  fo  wey  improved  by  the  French  that  it  was  fly  led  the  granary  of  Ca¬ 
nada,  hich  it  f  nr  ni  filed  with  gre-t  plenty  of  corn,  a-  well  as  beef  and  poik. 

BERMUDAS,  or  i>UMMER  ISLANDS.]  Thefe  received  their  firft 
name  fr  111  their  bring  dihovered  by  John  Bermudas,  a  Spaniaid;  and 
•were  called  the  Summer  Elands,  from  fir  George  Sommers,  who  was  fliip- 
w recked  cn  their  rocks  in  1609,  in  his  paflage  to  Virginia.  They  are 
Unrated,  at  a  vail  dillance  fiom  any  continent,  in  32  deg.  north  lat.  and 
ij-j  (3 jj  degrees  well  Ion.  f  heir  didance  from  the  Land  s  End  is  computed 
to  be  near  1300  leagues,  fr«>ro  Madeira  about  izco,  and  fio.n  Caro¬ 
lina  30m  The  Beimudas  aie  but  fmall,  not  containing  in  all  above 
20,-00  acres;  and  are  very  difficult  of  accefs,  being,  as  Waller  the  poet, 
who  redded  fome  tune  there,  expnfles  if,  ‘walled  with  rocks.  the  air 
pf  thefe  i Hands,  which  Waller  celebiates  in  one  of  his  poems,  has  been 
always  efteemed  extremely  healthful ;  and  the  beauty  and  richnefs  of  the 
vegetab  e  productions  are  perft&ly  delightful.  Though  the  (oil  of  thTe 
ifland s  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  the  chief  and 
pnly  buduefs  or  the  1  habitants,  who  conlift  of  about  10,0-0,  is  the 
building  and  navigating  of  light  ftoops  and  brigantines,  which  they  em¬ 
ploy  e hit fl  in  the  trade  between  North  America  ar.d  the  Weft  Indies. 
Thefe  veflels*  are  as  remarkable  for  their  fwiftnefs,  as  the  cedar  of  which 
they  are  built,  is  tor  its  hard  and  durable  quality. 

)  The  town  of  Sr.  George,  which  is  the  capital,  is  feated  at  the  bottom 
of  a  haven  in  the  ifland  of  the  fame  name,  and  is  defended  with  feven  or 
eight  forts,  and  feventv  pieces  of  canrn  n.  It  contains  above  1000  houfes, 
a  handfome  church,  and  other  elegant  public  buildings. 

,  LUCAY’s,  or  BAHAMA  ISLANDS.]  The  Bahamas  are  fituated 
to  the  louth  of  Carolina,  between  12  and  27  degrees  north  lat.  and  73  and 
[81  degrees  jveft  Ion.  They  extend  along  the  coall  of  Florida  quite  down 
to  the  ifle  of  Cuba;  and  are  laid  to  be  500  in  number,  fome  of  them 
only  mere  rocks;  but  twelve  of  them  are  large,  fertile,  and  in  nothing  dit- 
ferent  from  the  foil  of  Carolina  t  they  are,  however,  almoft  uninhabited, 
except  Providence,  which  is  zoo  miles  eaft  of  the  Floridas ;  though  fome 
r  -  3  H  3  o.hcr* 
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others  are  larger  and  more  fertile,  on  which  the  Englifh  have  plantations. 
Between  them  and  the  continent  of  Florida  is  the  gulf  of  Bahama,  or 
Florida,  through  which  the  Spmifh  galleons  (ail  in  their  paffige  to  Eu¬ 
rope.  Thel'e  i Hands  were  the  ti  if  fruits  of  Columbus’s  dilcovcries ;  but 
they  were  not  known  c<5  the  Englifn  till  1(  67,  when  captain  Seyle,  being 
driven  among  them  in  his  palLge  to  Carolina,  gave  his  name  to  one  of 
them  ;  an  1  being  a  fecond  time  driven  upon  it,  gave  it  the  name  of  Pro- 
vidence.  The  Englifh,  ob'ferving  the  advantageous  lituati  n  of  thefe 
iflands  for  being  a  check  on  the  French  and  Spaniards,  attempted  to  fettle 
them  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Some  unlucky  incidents  prevented  this 
fettlement  from  being  ot  any  advantage,  and  the  1  He  of  Providence  be¬ 
came  a  harbour  for  the  buccaneer?,  or  pTaies,  who  for  a  long  time  in- 
felted  the  American  navigation,  This  obliged  the  government,  in  17C', 
to  fend  out  captain  Woodes  Rogers  with  a  fleet  to  diilodge  the  pirates,  and 
for  making  a  fettlement.  This  the  captain  effected ;  a  fort  was  eredted, 
and  an  independent  company  was  Rationed  in  the  ill  and.  Ever  fince  this 
lath  fettlement  thefe  iflands  have  been  improving,  though  they  advance 
but  floivly.  In  time  of  war,  people  gain  confiderably  by  the  prizes  con¬ 
demned  there;  and  at  all  times  by  the  wrecks,  whi  :h  are  frequent  in  this 
labyrinth  of  rocks  and  fhelves,  Toe  Spaniards  captured  thefe  ifl.mds  dur¬ 
ing  the  laft  war,  but  they  weie  retaken  by  a  detachment  from  Sr.  Auguf- 
tine,  April  7th,  1  7 -  3 . 

FALKLAND  ISLANDS.]  Leaving  the  Bahama  and  Well  India 
iflands,  we  flnll  now  proceed  along  the  fouth-eaft  coaft  of  America,  as 
far  as  the  5  ;d  deg.  of  fouth  hit.  where  the  reader,  by  looking  into  the 
Map, will  perceive  the  Falkland  Iflands  (ituated  near  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
at  the  trmoft  extremity  of  South  America.  Falkland  Iflands  were  firll 
difcoi  ered  by  lir  Richard  Hawkins,  in  1594,  the  principal  of  which  he 
named  Hawkins  M  idenland,  in  honour  of  queen  Elizabeth,  The  pre- 
fenrEnglifi)  name  Falkland,  was  probably  given  them  by  captain  Strong 
in  1639,  and  being  adopted  by  Halley,  it  has  from  that  time  been  receive! 
Into  our  maps.  They  have  peealinned  fome  conteft  between  Spain  as 
Gre.it  Britain,  bat  being  of  very  little  worth,  fern  to  have  been  filenrly 
abandoned  by  the  latter,  in  order  to  avoid  giving  umbrage  to  the  Spanifi: 
court. 


SPANISH  DOMINIONS  in  NORTH  AMERICA. 
East  and  West  Florida. 

Situation  aud  Extent. 

Miles.  Degrees. 

Length  500 J  .  f  80  and  9 1  weft  longitude. 

Breadth  440  j  .  [  25  and  32  north  latitude. 

Boundaries.]  |“^HIS  country,  which  was  ceded  by  Great  Britain  t< 
X  Spain  by  the  late  tieaty  of  ,  e.ice,  is  bounded  bt 
Georgia,  on  the  North;  by  the  Miilbfippi,  on  the  Welt ;  by  the  Gulf  o 
Mexico,  (  n  the  South  ;  ami  by  the  Bahama  Sri  air- ,  on  the  Fail, 

Rivers.]  Thefe  are  the  IVj'ffilfippi,  which  is  one  of  the  fined:  in  th< 
^•Qt  ld,  us  w>  II  as  Tie  !arg  ft  ;  for,  including  its  turnings' and  windings,  i 
$  leppoied  to  run  a  courfe  of  4500  miles ;  but  its  mouths  are  in  a  mamie 
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choakerd  up  with  funds  and  flioals,  which  deny  accefs  to  veffels  of  any  cou- 
fidc rtible  burthen  ;  there  being,  according  to  Mitchel’s  map,  only  twelve 
feet  water  over  the  bar  (captain  Pitman  fays  feventeen)  at  the  principal 
entrance.  Within  th  bo  there  is  too  fathom  water,  and  the  channel  is 
every  where  deep,  and  the  current  gentle,  except  at  a  certain  feafon, 
when,  like  the  Nile,  it  overflows  and  becomes  extremely  rapid.  It  is, 
except  at  the  entrance  already  mentioned,  every  w'here  free  from  fhoals 
and  caravaifts,  and  navigable  for  craft  ot  one  kind  or  other  almoft  to  its 
fource.  be  Mobiile,  the  Apalachicola,  and  St.  John’s  rivers,  are  alfu 
large  ,.nd  1  obis  lltvarns. 

Bays  and  capes.]  The  principal  bays  are  St.  Bernard’s,  Afcennon, 
Mobiile,  Penfacola,  Dauphin,  Jole;.  h,  Apalaxy,  Spiritu  Sandfo,  and 
Charles  Bay. 

The  th  ef  capes  are,  Cape  Blanco,  Samblas,  Anclote,  and  Cape  Flo* 
rida,  at  the  extremity  <f  the  pcninfula. 

Air  and  cm  mate  ]  Very,  various  accounts  have  been  given  of  thefe 
particulars  in  this  country  ;  but  that  the  air  of  Florida  is  pure  and  whole- 
lorne,  appears  from  the  fize,  vigour,  and  longevity  of  the  Floridian  Inci- 
ans,  who,  in  thefe  re (poets,  far  exceed  their  more  louthern  neighbours  the 
Mexicans. 

Son.,  productions,  and)  Eaft  Florida,  near  the  fea,  and  4.0  miles 
face  of  the  country,  f  back,  is  flat  and  fandy.  But  even  the 
country  round  Sc.  Augufiine,  in  all  appearance  the  world  in  the  province, 
is  far  from  being  unfruitful;  it  produces  two  crops  of  Indian  corn  a-yearj 
the  garden-vegetables  are  in  great  perfection  ;  the  orange  and  lemon  trees 
grow  here,  without  cul  ivanoti,  to  a  large  fize,  and  produce  better  fruit 
than  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  inward  country  towards  the  hills  is  ex¬ 
tremely  rich  and  fertile,  producing  fpontaneoufly  the  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  gums  that  are  common  to  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  and  is  likewife 
favourable  to  the  rearing  of  European  productions. 

This  country  alio  produces  rice,  indigo,  ambergrtfe,  cochineal,  ame- 
thy  its,  turquoifes,  lapis  lazuli,  and  other  precious  ft  ones;  copper,  quick- 
filver,  pit-coal,  and  iron-ore:  pearls  are  alfo  found  on  the  coaft  ot  Flo¬ 
rida:  mahogany  grows  on  the  Southern  parts  of  the  peninfula,  but  infe¬ 
rior  in  fize  and  quality  to  that  of  Jamaica.  1  he  animal  creation  are  here 
fo  numerous,  that  you  may  purchale  a  good  faddle-horfe,  in  exchange  for 
goods  of  five  fhillings  value  prime  colt;  and  there  are  inftanccs  of  horles 
being  exchanged  tor  a  hatchet  per  head. 

C h  1 1  f  towns  ]  1  he  chief  town  in  Weft  Florida  is  Penfacola,  N. 

lar.  :o-22.  W.  long.  87-20,  which  is  fituated  within  the  bay  of  the  fame 
name,  on  a  fandy  fliore  that  can  only  be  approached  by  fmall  veffcls.  The 
road  is,  however,  one  of  the  belt  in  all  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  which 
vcffels  may  lie  in  fafety  againft  every  kind  of  wind,  being  furrounded  by 
land  on  every  fide. 

Sr.  Augufiine,  the  capital  of  End  Florida,  N.  lar.  29-4^.  W.  long. 
81-12,  run-  along  the  fliore,  and  is  of  an  oblong  form,  divided  by  four 
regular  fheets,  eroding  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  town  is  fortified 
with  baftions,  and  envlofcd  with  a  ditch.  It  is  likewife  defended  by  a 
caftlc,  which  is  called  fort  St.  John  ;  and  the  whole  is  well  fumifhed  with 
cannon.  At  the  entrance  into  the  haibour  are  the  no-th  and  louih 
breakers,  which  form  two  channels,  whole  bars,  or  low  tides,  have  jight 
feet  water. 


[  §4°  ] 

NEW  MEXICO,  including  CALIFORNIA, 


Situation  and  Extent, 

Miles,  Degrees. 

Dength  2000  7  5  94  nn^  I2^  we^  ^on^tut®e* 

u  l 


Breadth  1 6oo  j  betwe 
Bo  UNDARIES.] 


23  and  43  north  latitude. 


ROUNDED  by  unknown  lands,  on  the  North  ;  by 
j3  Louifiana,  on  the  Eaft  ;  by  Old  Mexico  and  the  Pa- 
Cific  Ocean,  on  the  South  ;  and  by  the  fame  ocean  on  the  Weft. 


Divifions. 
North-eaft  divifion. 


South-eaft  divifioj* 
South  divifion 
Weft  divifion 


Subdivifions. 

New  Mexico  Proper  |  j 


Chief  Towns. 
Santa  Fe  ,  W.  Ion. 
104-  N.  lat.  36. 

Apacheira  '  St.  Antonio. 

Sonora  —  —  Tuape. 

California,  a  peninfula  St.  Juan. 

Soil  and  climate.J  Thefe  countries  lying  for  the  moft  part  within 
the  temperate  zone,  have  a  climate  in  many  places  extremely  agreeable, 
and  a  foil  produftive  of  every  tiling,  either  for  profit  or  delight.  In  Ca¬ 
lifornia,  however,  they  experience  great  heats  in  the  fummer,  particularly 
towards  the  fea-coaft ;  but  in  the  inland  country  tile  climate  is  more  tem¬ 
perate,  and  in  winter  even  told. 

Face  and  produce  of  the  country.]  The  natural  hifiory  of  thefe 
countries  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  Spaniards  them  (elves  know  little  of 
the  matter,  and  the  little  they  know  they  are  unwilling  to  communicate. 
Their  authority  being  on  a  precarious  footing  with  the  Indians,  who 
here  at  leaft  ft.  11  preieiwv  their  independence;  they  are  jealous  of  difeover- 
3ng  the  natural  advantages  of  thefe  countiies,  which  might  be  an  induce¬ 
ment  to  the  other  nations  of  Europe  to  form  fettlements  there.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain,  however  that  in  general  the  provinces  of  New  Mexico  and  Califor¬ 
nia  are  extremely  beautiful  and  pleafant;  the  face  of  the  country  is  agree¬ 
ably  varied  with  plants,  interfaced  by  rivers,  and  adorned  with  gentle 
eminences  covered  with  varied  kinds  or  trees,  fame  producing  excellent 
fruit  With  relpeftto  the  value  of  the  goldmines  in  thofe  countiies,  no¬ 
thing  pofitive  can  be  afferted.  They  have  undoubtedly  enough  of  natural 
productions,  to  render  them  advantageous  colonies  to  any  but  the  Spa¬ 


niard  .  in  California  theie  falls  in  the  morning  a  great  quantity  of  dew, 


wmen 


fettli  g  on  the  rofe  leaves,  candies,  and  becomes  hard  like  man 


nn. 


having  all  .lie  fweerhefs  of  icfined  fugar,  without  its  whitenefs.  Theie  is 
alf  ■  another  very  lingular  natural  production  :  in  the  heart  of  the  country 
there  .  e  pi  ins  of  fait,  quite  firm  and  clear  as  tryftal,  which,  confider- 
in>>  the  >  .ft  quantities  of  fifh  found  on  its  coafts,  might  render  it  an  inva¬ 
luable  acquifni  n  to  .my  induftrious  nation. 
t  Inhabitants,  history,  government,)  The  Spanifh  fettlements 
REOiGioN,  and  comh*rce.  5  here  are  comparatively 

weak;  though  they  are  incieafing  every  day  in  proportion  as  new  mines 
are  di  covered.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Indians,  whom  the  Spanifh 
miffi  jiiaiie-  h  ve  in  many  places  brought  over  to  Chriftianitv,  to  a  civil¬ 
ize  life,  and  10  laife  corn  and  wine,  which  they  now  export  pretty  large¬ 
ly  10  Old  Mexico.  California  was  difcovered  by  Conez,  the  great  con¬ 
queror  of  Mexico  ;  our  famous  navigator,  fir  Francis  Drake,  took  poftef- 
fioa  of  it  in  1578,  and  his  right  was  confirmed  by  the  principal  king,  or 
{thief  ip  the  whole  county.  Thij  title,  ho\yever?  the  government  of 
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Great  Britain  have  not  hitherto  attempted  to  vindicate,  though  Cditornia 
s  admirably  lituated  tor  trade,  and  on  its  coaft  has  a  peail  fifheryof  great 
value,  i'he  inhabi. ants  and  government  here  do  not  materially  differ 
from  thole  of  Old  Mexico. 


OLD  MEXICO,  or  NEW  SPAIN. 

Situation  and  Extent. 


Miles.  Degrees. 

Length  2000  )  ,  f  8?  and  1 10  weft  longitude. 

Breadth  600  \  C  ''eetl  £  g  and  30  north  latitude. 
BouNDAKiES.]pOUNDED  by  New  Mexico,  or  Granada,  on  the. 

2  ^  North  ;  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  North- 
:aft  ;  by  Terra  f  him,  on  the  South -eaft  ;  and  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  oa 
the  fouth. weft  ;  containing  threee  audiences,  viz. 


Audiences. 

1,  Galicia  or  Guadalajarra  — 


2.  Mexico  Proper 


j.  Guatimala  — -  ■ 


Chief  Towns. 

-  Guadalajarra. 
f  Mexico,  W.  Ion.  100. N.  Iat. 
<  Acapulco. 

(_  Vera  Cruz. 

Guatimala*. 


19-54. 


Eays.]  On  the  north  fea  are  the  gulfs  or  bays  of  Mexico,  Campeachy, 
Vera  Cruz,  and  Honduras;  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  01  South  Sea,  are  the 
oays  Micoya and  Am.ipalla,  Acapulco  aud  Salinas. 

Capes.]  Thefe  are  Cape  Sardo,  Cape  St.  Marrin,  Cape  Cornducedo, 
rape  Catoi  he,  Cape  Honduras,  Cape  Cameron,  and  Cape  Gracias  Dios, 
n  the  North  Sea. 

Cape  Marques,  Cape  Spirito  Samfto,  Cape  Corientes,  Cape  Gallero, 
rape  Blanco,  Cape  Burica,  Cape  Prucreos,  and  Cape  Mala,  in  the  South 
lea. 

Winds.]  In  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  adjacent  feas,  there  are 
Irong  m  rth  winds  from  Oftober  to  March,  about  the  full  and  change  of 
he  moon.  Trade  winds  prevail  .every  where  at  a  diftance  from  land  with- 
it  the  tropics.  Near  the  coall,  in  the  South  Sea,  they  have  periodical 
i'inds,  viz.  monfoons,  and  fea  and  land  breezes,  as  in  Afia. 

Soil  and  Llimate.]  Mexico,  l)iiig  for  the  mod  part  within  the 
orrid  zone,  is  exceftively  hot ;  anu  on  the  eaftern  coaft,  where  the  land  is 
ow,  marfhy,  and  eonftantly  Hooded  in  the  rainy  feafons,  it  is  likewife  ex- 
remely  unwholefome.  The  inland  country,  however,  afiumes  a  better 
ifpeff,  and  the  air  is  of  a  milder  temperament  ;  on  the  weftern  fide  the 
and  is  not  fo  low  as  on  the  eaftern,  much  better  in  quality,  and  full  of 
dantations.  The  foil  of  Mexico  in  general  is  of  a  good  variety,  and 
vbuld  not  refit fe  any  fort  of  grain,  were  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants  ta 
orrefpond  with  their  natural  advantages. 

Produce.]  Mexico,  like  all  the  tropical  countries,  is  rather  more 
bundant  in  fruits  than  in  grain.  Pine-apples,  pomegranates,  oranges, 
emons,  citrons,  figs,  and  cocoa-nuts  are  here  in  the  greateft  plenty  and 


*  This  city  was  fwallowed  up  by  an  earth, quake  on  the  7th  of  June  ,  773,  when 
ight  theufand  families  jnftiuitly  perifhed.  New  Oaatimala  isbuiit  at  feme  diftance 
nd  is  yvell  inhabited. 
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perfeffion.  Mexico  produces  aifo  a  prodigious  quantity  of  fugar,  e!"pivci« 
ally  rewards  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  province  of  Gttaxaca  and  Gu  >- 
lirnala,  fothat  here  are  more  fugar-mills  than  in  any  other  part  of  Spanifli 
America.  But  what  is  confidered  as  the  chief  glory  of  this  country,  and 
what  ft;  ft  induced  the  Spaniards  to  form  fettlemtnis  upon  it,  are  the  mines 
of  gold  and  filver.  The  chief  mines  of  gold  are  in  Veragua  and  New 
Granada,  bordering  upon  Darien  and  Terra  Finna.  Thole  of  filver, 
which  are  much  more  rich,  as  well  as  numerous,  are  found  in  fceral  parts, . 
but  in  none  fo  much  as  in  the  province  of  Mexico.  The  mines  of  l  oth 
kinds  are  always  found  in  the  moft  bairen  and  mountainous  part  of  the 
country  ;  nature  making  amends  in  one  refpeeft  for  her  defeats  in  another. 
The  working  of  the  gold  and  filver  mines  dt  p- nds  on  the  if  me  principles. 


is  dug  out,  compounded 


ot  lev  oral 

it 


prmcip. 

heterogeneous  fub- 


"Wben  the  ore 

fiances,  mixed  with  the  precious  metals,  it  is  broken  into  fnull  pieces 
by  a  mill,  and  afterwards  walked,  hy  which  means  it  is  d.fengagtd  from 
the  earth,  and  other  Colt  bodies  which  clung  to=  it.  Then  it  is  mixed 
with  mercury,  which,  of  all  fubflances,  has  the  llrongeft  attraction  for 
gold,  and  likewife  a  ftronger  attraction  for  Hi vc r  than  the  other  tubfianccs 
which  are  united  with  it  in  the  01  e.  By  nv  a  ns  of  the  mercury,  there¬ 
fore,  the  gold  and  filver  are  firft  feparated  frorn  the  heterogeneous  matter, 
and  then,  by  flxaining  and  evaporation,  they  arc  diiunned  from  the  mer- 
■cu'-y  itfcTf.  Of  the  gold  and  fiver,  which  the  mines  of  Mexico  affbrd, 
great  things  have  been  faid.  Thole  who  have  t  nqu  red  moll  into  this 
fuhjecff,  compute  the  revenues  of  Mexico  at  twenty-four  millions  of  our 
money;  and  it  is  well  known  that  this,  wi'h-  the  ot'  er  provinces  of 
Spanifli  America,  fupply  the  whole  world  with  filver.  The  other  articles 
next  in  importance  to  gold  and  filver,  are  the  cochineal  and  cocoa.  Af  er 
much  difpute  concerning  rh<-  nature  of  the  former,  it  feems  at  Lift  agreed 
that  it  is  of  the  animal  kind,  and  of  the  fpecies  of  the  gall  infects.  It  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  plant  called  opuntia,  and  rucks  me  juice  ot  the  fruit,  which  is 
of  a  ciimfi  n  colour.  It  is  from  this  juice  that  the  cochineal  derives  its 
Value,  which  confifts  in  dying  all  foits  of  ihe  fin  tit  fcatlet,  crimfon,  and 
purple.  It  is  aifo  ufed  in  medicine  as  a  fudoiitic,  and  as  a  cordtal  ;  and 
it  is  computed  that  the  Spaniards  annually  export  no  lefs  than  nine  hun¬ 
dred  thoufund  pounds  weight  ot  this  commodity,  to  anber  the  purpofes 
of  medicine  and  dying.  1  he  cocoa,  of  which  chocolate  is  made,  is  the 
next  confide. ruble  article  in  the  natural  hiftory  and  commerce  of  Mexico. 
It  grows  on  a  tree  of  a  middling  iize,  wide1,  brars  a  pod  about  the  fizeand 
ftrape  of  a  cucumber,  containing  the  cornu  Tne  Spanifli  commerce  in 
this  article  is  im’menfe ;  and  fuch  is  t!ic  internal  ccnfumption,  as  well  as 
external  call  for  it,  that  a  Imall  garden  ot  cocoas  is  find  to  produce  to  the 
owner  twenty  thoufand  crowns  a  year.  At  home  it  makes  a  principal 
p  rt  of  their  diet,  and  is  •  found  wholefotne,  nutritious,  and  fuitable  to 

not  fo  much  as 
is  here  in  great 

abundance,  and  on  account  of  its  lightnefs  is  the  common  wear  ot  the  in¬ 
habitants. 

Population,  inhabitant  s,  }  We  fhall  place  thefe  heads  under 
government,  and  manners.  \  one  joint  of  view,  becaufe  the  reader 
tvili  foon  be  fenfihle  they  are  very  nearly  connefted.  Vv  e  have  already 
deferibed  the  original  inhab  tants  of  Mexico,  and  the  connu.eft  ot  that 
country  1  v  the  Spaniards.  The  prefer  ■  inhabitants  may  be  divided  into 
and  Negroes.  The  whites  are  either  bom  in  Q:d 

Spain, 


the  climate.  This  country  likewife  produces  fiilc,  but 
to  make  any  remaf liable  part  of  t heir  export.  Cotton 
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Spain,  or  they  are  creoles,  i.  e.  natives  cf  Spaplfh  America.  The  for¬ 
mer  arc  chiefly  employed  in  the  governmet.t  of  iracle,  and  have  nearly  the 
fame  ch  irafler  with  the  Spaniards  in  Europe;  only  a  frill  more  confiderable 
Pprtmn  of  pride;  for  thev  coniider  themiclves  as  entith d  to  every  high 
d i flinct. ■  n  as  natives  of  Europe,  and  look  upon  the  oihei  inhabitants  as 
many  degrees  beneath  them.  The  creoles  have  all  the  bad  qualities  of 
the  Spaniards,  from  whom  they  are  de. cended,  without  that  courage, 
firmnefs,  and  patience,  which  make  the  pr.cfe-worthy  part  of  the  Spamflt 
ch.u aett  r.  Naturally  weak  and  effeminate,  they  dedicate  the  greateft 
part  of  tin-  a  lives  to  loitering  and  ina&ive  p.eal'urcs.  Luxmious  without 
variety  or  elegance,  and  expenfive  with  gie.tt  paiade,  and  little  conveni¬ 
ence,  thcii  general  character  is  no  more  than  a  glare  and  fpecious  infigni- 
fira-  cf.  Fiom  id  enefs  and  conllitution  their  win  le  bufinefs  is  amour  and 
intrigue  ;  and  their  ladies  of  confequenee  are  not  at  all  diliinguiflied  for 
thei '  clmllity  or  domellic  virtues.  The  Indians,  who,  not  with  Handing 
!the  devaflatious  of  he  firll  invaders,  remain  in  great  numbers,  are  be- 
dome,  by  continual  opprellion  and  indignity,  a'  iff j edited,  timorous,  and 
mifeianle  race  of  mortals.  The  blacks  here,  like  all  thole  in  other  parts  of 
the  wond  are  flubhom,  hardy,  and  well  adapted  lor  the  grofs  flavery  they 
endure,  as  am  human  creatures  can  he. 

■  Such  i  the  general  ebarader  of  the  inhabitants,  pot  only  in  Mexico, 
but  the  gteatell  part  of  tpanilh  America.  1  he  civil  government  is  ad- 
‘miniftered  by  tiibunals,  called  Audiences,  which  bear  a  refemblance  to 
the  parliaments  in  t  r  nee.  In  thefe  Courts  the  viceroy  of  the  king  of 
,Spa  n  prelides.  his  employment  is  the  gieateft  trull  and  power"which  his 
Ca.holic  majellv  has  in  hi?  dilpofal,  and  is  perhaps  the  richefl  government 
^entrufted  to  any  I ubjedt  in  the  world.  The  greatnels  of  the  viceroy’* 

, office  is  diminilhed  by  the  Ihonnefs  o  its  duration.  For,  as  jealoufy  is  the 
leading  feature  of  Span, fli  politics,  in  whateverregaids  America,  no  officer 
is  all  wed  to  maintain  his  power  for  more  than  three  years,  which  no  doubt 
may  have  a  good  effect  in  feeming  the  authority  of  the  crown  of  Spain, 
,but  is  attended  with  unhappy  confequences  to  the  miferable  inhabitants) 
fwho  become  a  prey  to  every  new  governor.  The  clergy  arc  extremely  nu¬ 
merous  in  Mcxio,  and  it  has  been  computed,  that  prieff?,  monks,"  and 
nuns  of  all  orders,  make  upwaids  of  a  fifth  of  all  the  white  inhabitants, 
!both  here  and  in  the  other  parts  of  Spanifh  America.  It  is  impoffible  in¬ 
deed  to  find  a  richer  field,  or  one  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  eccieiialfics 
4n  any  part  of  the  world.  The  pet  pie  are  fupet  ftitious,  ignorant,  rich* 
flaxy,  and  licentious  ;  with  fuch  mater. als  to  work  upon,  it  is  not  remaik- 
i  able  that  the  church  fliould  enjoy  one  fourth  of  the  revenues  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  It  is  more  furpriling  that  it  has  nor  a  half. 

Commerce,  cities,  and  shipping.]  The  trade  of  Mexico  onfifts 
of  thtee  great  branches,  which  extend  over  the  whole  known  world.  It 
earnes  on  a  r.aftie  with  Europe,  by  La  Vera  Cruz  fi: cured  on  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  or  North  Sea  ;  with  the  Ealf  Indies,  by  Acapulco  on  theSouth 
Sea,  and  with  South  America,  by  the  fame  port.  Thefe  two  fea  pons 
Vera  Cruz  and  Acapulco,  are  wonderfully  well  fiteaied  for  the  commercial 
purpofes  to  which  they  are  applied.  It  is  by  means  of  the  furu  er  that 
Mexico  pours  her  wealth  over  the  whole  wo, Id  ;  and  receives  in  return 
the  numberlefs  luxuries  and  neceffaries,  which  Europe  affords  to  her,  and 
which  the  indolence  of  her  inhabitants  will  never  permit  them  to  acquire 
for  them felves.  To  this  pert  the  fleet  from  Cadiz,  called  the  Flota,  cmi- 
■ruing  of  throe  men  of  war,  as  a  convoy,  and  fourteen  large  merchant 
bmps,  annually  arrive  about  the  beginning  of  November.  Its  cargor  o.  11- 
UlL  of  every  commodity  and  manufa&ure  of  Europe,  and  therc°are  few 
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nations  but  have  more  concern  in  it  than  the  Spaniards,  who  lend  Out  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  wine  and  oil.  The  profit  of  thefe,  with  the  freight  and 
eommiffion  to  the  merchants,  and  duty  to  the  king,  is  all  the  advantage 
which  Spain  derives  from  her  American  commerce.  When  all  the  goods 
are  landed  and  difpofed  or  at  La  Vein  Cruz,  the  fleet  takes  in  the  plate, 
precious  {loner,  and  other  commodities  tor  Europe.  Sometimes  in  May 
they  are  ready  to  depart.  From  La  Vera  Cruz  they  fail  to  the  Havannah, 
in  the  ifle  of  Cuba,  which  is  ttie  rendezvous  where  they  meet  the  galleons, 
another  fleet  which  carries  on  the  trade  of  Terra  firma,  by  Carrhagena, 
and  of  Pei  u  by  Panama  and  Porto  Bello.  When  all  are  collected  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  convoy  neeefiary  for  their  lafety,  they  lleer  for  Old  Spain. 

Acapulco  is  the  lea-port,  by  which  the  communication  is  kept  up  be¬ 
tween  the  different  parts  of  the  Spanifh  empire  in  America,  and  the  Eaft 
Indies.  About  the  month  of  December,  the  great  galleon,  attended  by 
a  large  fliip  as  a  convoy,  which  make  the  only  communication  between  the 
Philippines  and  Mexico,  annually  arrives  here.  The  cargoes  of  thele 
fhips,  (for  the  convoy,  though  in  an  under-hand  manner,  likewife  carries 
goods),  confift  of  all  the  rich  commodities  and  manufadtures  of  the  Fall. 
At  the  fame  time  the  annual  fliip  from  Lima,  the  capital  of.  Peru,  comes 
in,  and  is  not  computed  to  bring  lefs  than  tao  millions  of  pieces  ot  eight 
in  fllver,  belides  quickfilver  and  other  valuable  commodities,  to  be  Hid 
out  in  the  purchafe  of  the  galleon’s  cargoes.  Several  other  fhips,  from 
different  parts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  meet  upon  the  fame  occafion.  A  great 
fair,  in  which  the  commodities  of  all  parts  of  the  world  are  bartered  for 
one  another,  lafts  thi  ty  days.  The  gall  on  then  prepares  for  her  voyage 
loaded  with  fllver  and  fueh  European  goods  as  have  been  thought  necel- 
fary.  The  Spaniards,  though  this  trade  be  carried  on  entirely  through 
their  hand?,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  their  dominions,  are  comparatively 
tut  fmall  gainers  by  it.  For  as  they  allow  the  Dutch,  Great  Britain,  and 
other  commercial  dates,  to  furmflt  the  greater  part  of  the  cargoe  of  the 
plota,  fo  the  Spani'h  inhabitants  of  ihe  Ph  lippincs,  tainted  with  the  fame 
indolence  which  ruined  their  European  anceftors,  permit  the  Chinele  mer¬ 
chants  to  furnifh  the  greater  part  ot  the  cargoe  of  the  galleon.  Notwith- 
ibmding  what  has  been  (aid  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  Acapulco,  the  city  of 
Mexico,  the  capital  of  the  empiie  ought,  to  be  conlidered  as  the  centre  of 
commerce  in  this  part  of  the  world  ;  tor  here  the  principal  merchants  ic- 
fide,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  bufintfs  is  negotiated.  The  E  ill  Luba 
goods  from  Acapulco,  and  the  European  from  Vera  Cruz,  all  pafs  through 
this  city.  Hither  all  the  gold  and  fllver  come  to  be  coined,  here  the  king’s 
fifth  is  depofited,  and  here  are  wrought  all  thofe  utenfils  and  ornaments  in 
plate  win  h  are  every  yearfent  into  Europe.  i  he  city  itlelf  breathes  the 
air  of  the  higheft  magnificence,  and,  according  to  the  belt  accounts,  con¬ 
tains  about  80,000  inhabitants. 
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SPANISH  DOMINIONS  in  SOUTH  AMERICA* 
TERRA  FIRMA,  or  CASTILE  DEL  ORO. 


Situation  and  Extent. 

Miles.  Degrees, 

Length  1400  ]  between  $  60  and  82  we^  lonR;t:ude. 

{  the  equator,  and  12  north  latitude. 


Breadth  700  > 


Boundaries.]  TV  OUNDED  by  the  North  Sea  (part  of  the  Atlantic 
JL#  Ocean),  on  the  North  ;  by  the  fame  fea  and  Surinam, 
>n  the  Eaft ;  by  the  country  of  the  Amazons 'and  Peru,  on  the  South; 
tnd  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  New  Spain,  on  the  Welt. 


Divifions.  Subdivifions. 

1,  Terra  Firma  Proper, 
or  Darien - 


The  north  divifion  1  2 
contains  the  pro-5  ^ 
vincss  of  j  f 

5 


rhe  fouth  divifion 
contains  1 
vinces  of 


Carthagena  — 

St.  Martha  — 

Rio  de  la  Hacha 
Venezuela  — 

I  6.  Coinana  — 

J  .  New  Andalufia,  or 
I-Paria  _ 


X 


Chief  Towns. 

f  Porto  Bello 
Panama  W.  Jon.  So, 
21.  N.  lat.  8.47. 
Carthagena 
St.  Martha 
Rio  de  la  Hacha 
Venezuela 
Comarta 
St.  Thomas 


l 


contains  the  pro-  )  Granada 

r  ^2.  Jropayan 


1  S  Sanr; 

]  1 


ra  Fe  de  Bagota 
opayan. 


Bays,  capes,  ?<c.]  The  ifthmus  of  Darien,  or  Terra  Firma  Proper 
mns  North  and  South  America.  „  A  line  drawn  from  Porto  Bello  in  the 
Morth,  to  Panama  in  the  South  Sea,  or  rather  a  little  weft  of  rhefe  two 
owns,  is  the  proper  limit  between  North  and  South  America,  and  here 
he  ifthmus  or  neck  of  land,  is  only  6c  mil-s  over. 

The  princip  1  bays  in  Terra  Firms  are,  the  bay  of  Panama,  and  the 
)ay  of  St.  Michael’s,  in  the  South  Sea;  the  bay  of  Pur;o  Bello  th= 
ptlf  of  Darien,  Sino  bay,  Carthagena  bay  and  harbour,  the  <ru’;f  ‘  f 
Venezuela,  the  bay  of  Maracaibo,  the  gulf  of  Trie llo, the  bay  of  Guaira* 
Jteoay  of  Curiacu,  and  the  gulf  of  Paria  or  Andalufia,  in  the  North 
sea. 

,  The  thief  caPes  are,  Samblus  Point,  Poin-  Canoa,  Cape  del  A  >0-3 
iwart  Point,  Cape  de  Vela,  Cape  Conrjiiiba  oa,  Cape  de  Cabelo  C°d’ 
Blanco,  Cape  Gulera,  Cape  Three  Points,  and  Cape  Nailau  ;  alt  on  rh5 
torth  fliorc  of  Terra  Firma.  ’  °  the 

Climate.]  The  di  .  ate  here,  particularly  in  the  northern  divifi  ,n? 
s  extremely  hot  ;  and  it  was  found  by  Ulloa,  that  the  heat  of  the  warmeft 
lay  in  Pans  is  continual  at  Carthagena  ;  the  exeeffive  heats  raife  the  va- 
•ourof  the  fea,  which  Is  precipitated  in  fuch  tains  as  feem  to  threaten  a 
general  deluge.  Great  part  of  the  country,  therefore,  i5  aim  oft  conti¬ 
nually 
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nually  flooded  :  and  this,  together  with  the  exceffive  heat,  impregnates 
the  air  with  vapouis,  t  vat  in  many  provinces,  particularly  about  Pupayan 
and  P.-rto  Bello,  it  is  extremely  unwholelome. 

Soil  and  ra  duce.]  The  toil  of  this  country,  like  that  of  the 
greater  part  of  South  America,  is  wonderfully  rich  and  fruitful.  It  is  im- 
poffible  to  view,  without  admiration,  the  perpetual  verdure  of  rhe  woods, 
the  luxuriancy  of  the  plains,  and  the  cower  ng  heigntof  the  mountains. 
This,  however,  only  applies  to  the  inland  country,  for  the  co  ifs  are  ge¬ 
nerally  barien  land,  and  incapable  of  bearing  any  pecies  if  grant.  The 
trees,  moll  remark  ble  for  their  dimenfions,  a  e  .he  cx.bo,  the  c<-dr, 
the  maria,  and  balf.ru  tree.  The  imnchinecl  tree  is  parrcularly  re  urkable. 
It  bears  a  fruit  re  tmbfng  an  apple,  bur  which,  under  this  fpeci  jus  ap¬ 
pearance,  cont.ilns  .he  molt  fubtle  poil’on,  againlt  which  common  oil  is 
found  to  be  the  nefl  antidote.  The  malignity  of  this  rr  e  is  fuch.  th  .t  if 
a  p.erfon  only  ileeps  under  it,  he  finds  his  body  all  fwdied,  and  racke  d  with 
the  fevereft  torture?.  The  beads,  from  intfindt,  always  avoid  i  .  The 
Habella  de  Carthagcna  is  the  fruit  of  a  Ipecles  of  will  w\,  and  contains  a 
kernel  reftmblmg  an  aimond,  but  Ms  whi.e,  and  exrremely  bitter.  This 
kernel  is  found  to  be  an  excel  ent  and  never-tailing  remedy  for  the  rite  of 
the  mod  venomous  vipers  and  ferpents,  wh  ch  are  vepy  frequent  ail  over 
this  country.  There  U'ere  fi  rmerly  iich  mines  of  gold  heie,  which  are 
now  in  a  gre^at  meafure  exhauPced.  The  fllvrr,  iron,  and  copper  mines 
have  been  iince  opened,  and  the  inhabitants  find  emeralds,  fapphires,  and 
-oth-  r  piecious  Hones. 

Animats.]  In  treating  of  North  Ameiica,  vve  have  taken  notice  of 
many  of  the  animals  that  are  found  in  the  fouthern  parts  ;  it  is  therefore 
unneceflary  to  repeat  them  hereafter.  Among  thole  peculiar  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  mod  remarkable  is  the  Hath,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  way  of  derifion, 
the  Swift  Peter.  It  bears  a  refemblance  to  an  ordinary  monkey  in  fliape 
and  fize,  but  is  of  a  molt  wretched  appearance,  with  its  bare  hatns  and 
feet,  and  its  (kin  alt  over  corrugated.  He  frauds  in  no  need  of  either 
chain  or  hutch,  never  Sirring  unlefs  compelled  by  hunger  ;  and  he  is  laid 
'  o  be  leveral  minutes  in  moving  one  of  his  legs,  nor  will  blows  make  him 
mend  his  pace.  When  he  moves,  every  effort  is  attended  with  fuch  a 
plaintive,  and  at  the  fame  time,  fo  difagreeabie  a  cry,  as  at  once  produces 
pity  and  dffguft,  In  this  cry  confifs  the  whole  defence  of  this  wretched 
animal.  For  on  the  firft  hofiile  approach  it  is  natural  for  him  to  be  in  mo¬ 
tion,  which  is  always  accompanied  wi  h  difguliful  howlings,  fo  that  his 
purfuer  flies  much  more  fpeedily  in  his  turn,  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
chi  v  horrid  noife.  When  this  animal  finds  no  wild  fruits  on  the  ground,  he 
looks  out  with  a  great  deal  of  pains  for  a  tree  well  loaded,  which  he 
alcends  with  a  world  of  uneafinel-,  moving,  and  crying,  and  Hopping  by 
turns.  At  length  having  mounted,  lie  plucks  off  all  the  fiuit,  and 
throws  it  on  the  ground,  to  have  himfclf  fuch  another  troublefome  jour¬ 
ney  ;  and  rather  than  be  fatigued  with  coining  down  the  tree,  he  gathers 
himself  in  a  bunch,  and  with  a  fliriek  drops  to  the  ground. 

The  monkeys  in  thefie  countries  are  very  numerous;  they  keep  toge¬ 
ther  20  or  30  in  company,  rambling  over  the  woods,  leaping  .from  tree  to 
tree,  and  if  they  meet  with  a  fifi°le  perfon,  he  is  in  danger  ot  being  torn 
to  pieces  by  them  ;  at  leaf!  they  chatter,  and  make  a  frightful  noilc,  throw¬ 
ing  things  at  him  ;  they  hang  themfelves  by  the  tail,  on  the  houghs,  and' 
feem  to  threaten  him  all  the  way  he  pafles  ;  but  where  two  or  three  peo¬ 
ple  are  together,  they  ufually  fcamper  away. 

Natives.] 
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Natives.]  Befides  the  Indians  ia  this  country,  who  fall  under  our 
general  defeription  of  the  Americans,  there  is  another  i'pecies,  of  a  fair 
complexion,  delicate  habit,  and  of  a  fmailer  ftarure  thin  the  ordinary  In¬ 
dians.  Their  difpofitions  t  o  are  more  loft  and  effeminate  ;  but  what  prin¬ 
cipally  ditlinguifhcs  then;  is  their  large,  weak,  blue  eyes,  which,  unable  to 
bear  1  he  light  of  the  fun,  fee  bed  by  moon  light,  and  from  which  they  are 
therefore  called  Moon  eyed  Indians. 

Inhabitants,  commerce,  }  We  have  already  mentioned  how  this 
and  chiff  towns.  $  country  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spa¬ 

niards.  The  inhabitants,  therefore,  do  not  materially  differ  from  thofe  of 
Mexico.  To  what  we  have  obferved,  with  regard  to  this  country, 
it  is  only  neceflary  to  add,  that  the  original  inhabitants  of  Spain  are 
variouily  intermixed  with  the  Negroes  and  Indians.'  The  intermixtures 
form  various  gr.idati  >ns,  which  are  carefully  dillinguiflied  from  each  other, 
becaufe  every  perfon  experts  to  be  regarded,  in  proportion  as  a  greater 
(hare  of  the  Spanifli  blood  runs  in  his  veins.  The  firft  diftinction  arifing 
from  the  intermarriage  of  the  whites  with  the  Negroes,  is  that  of  the 
Mnlattoes,  which  i-  well  known.  Next  to  thefe  are  the  T  rterone  , 
produced  from  a  wfute  and  mulatto.  From  the  intermarriages  whh 
thefe  «"<1  the  whites,  arife  ihe  Qnarterones,  who,  ftill  are  di  [graced 
with  a  "  of  Negro  blood.  But  the  produce  of  thefe  and  the  whites 
are  the  Qninterones,  who,  which  is  very  remarkable,  are  not  to  be 
dillinguiflied  from  the  real  Spaniards-,  but  by  being  of  a  ftill  fairer  com¬ 
plexion.  1  he  fairie  gradations  are  formed  in  a  contrary  order,  bv  the 
intermixture  of  the  Mal  ittoe's  and  the  Negroes ;  and  befides  thefe,  there 
are  a  thouland  otlurs,  haidly  difkngutih'tble  by  the  narives  themfelves. 
The  commerce  ot  this  country  is  chiefly  carried  on  from  the  ports  of 
Panama,  Carthagena,  and  Porto  B<llo.;  which  are  three  of  the  moft  con,- 
fiderable  cities  in  Spanifli  America  ;  and  each  containing  feveral  thoufir.d 
inhabitants.  Here  there  are  annual  fairs  for  American,  Indian,  and  Eu¬ 
ropean  commodities.  Among  the  n  iHual  mercliandhe  of  Terra  Firms, 
the  pearls  found  on  the  cmft,  particularly  in  the  bay  of  Panama,  are  not 
the  leaft  confidetable.  An  immrnie  number  of  negio  flavcs  are  employed 
in  hilling  for  thefe,  and  have  arrived  at  wonderful  dexterity  at  this  occu¬ 
pation.  They  a-e  fmnetime-, •  however,  devouted  by  fifli,  particulafly  the 
[harks,  while  they  dive  to  the  bottom,  or  are  crulhed  againft  the  fhelves  of 
:he  rocks.  The  government  of  Terra  Firma  is  on  the  fame  footing  with 
that  of  Mexico. 


PERU. 

Situation  and  Extent. 

Miles.  Degrees. 

Lengih  1 800  l  between  5  [he  equator  and  23  fouth  latitude. 
Breadth  500  j  /  60  and  81  weft  longitude. 

Boundaries.]  J~YOUNDED  by  Terra  Firmi,  on  the  North;  by 
.0  to  -  mountains,  or  Cordeleiras  des'.Audes,  Eaft ;  by 
Chili,  South  ;  and  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Weft. 


Bivifions, 


g4s 


Divi(ion3. 

The  north  diiifion 
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Provinces.  Chief  Towns. 


C  .  Is  Quito. 

<  Qwto  —  >  „ 

l  ^  5  PaytM. 

The  middle  divifion  ^  Lima,  or  Los  Reyes 


The  fouth  divifion 


Los  Charcos 


Lima,  76-49  W.  Ion. 
12-1 1.  S.  lat. 

I  Cufco,  and  ^allao. 

HPotnfi 
Porco. 


Seas,  bays,  and  harbours  ]  Theonly  fea  which  borders  on  Peru 
is  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  South  Sea.  Ttie  principal  buys  md  harbours  ara 
Payta,  Malabrigo,  Cuanchaco,  Cofma,  Vermeio,  G tiara,  Callao  the  port- 
town  to  Lima,  Vlo,  and  Arica. 

Rivers.]  There  L  a  liver  vvhofe  waters  are  as  red  as  blood.  The 
rivers  Granada  or  C  gdalena,  Oronoque,  Amazon,  and  Plate,  rife  in 
the  Andes.  Marv  other  ri v  rs  nfe  alfo  in  he  Andes,  and  fall  into  the 
Pa  ific  Ocean,  between  the  equator  and  eighth  deg.  S.  la  . 

Pbtrifh-  d  waters.]  There  are  fome  waters  which,  in  their  courfe, 
turn  into  (lone;  and  here  are  fountains  of  liq  id  matter,  called  coppey, 
xefembling  pitch  and  tar,  and  ufed  by  feamen  tor  the  fame  purpofe. 

Soil  and  climate.]  Though  P:  ru  lies  within  the  torrid?  ;ne,  yet 
having  on  one  lice  the  South  Sea,  and  on  the  other  the  great  ridge  ol  tne 
Andes,  it  is  n  t  fo  ft. fled  w'ith  heat  as  the  other  tropical  countries.  The 
Iky  too,  which  is  generally  cloudy,  fliields  them  from  the  diredt  rays  of 
the  fun  ;  bur  what  is  extremely  Angular,  it  never  rains  in  Peru.  This 
defedf,  ho  t  ever,  is  fufficiently  fuppiied  by  a  foft  kindly  dew,  which  falls 
gradually  every  night  on  the  grour.d,  and  fo  refrefhes  the  plants  and  grafs 
as  to  produce  in  many  places  the  greateft  fertility.  Along  the  fea-coaft, 
Peru  is  geneiaily  a  dry  barren  fand,  except  by  the  banks  of  rivers,  when 
it  is  extremely  fertile,  as  are  all  the  low  lands  in  the  inland  country. 

Animal,  vegetable,  and  i  There  are  many  gold  mines  in  the 
mineral  productions.  \  northern  part,  not  far  from  Lima. 
Silver  too  is  produced  in  great  abundance  in  various  provinces  ;  but  the 
old  mines  are  conftantly  decaying,  and  new  ones  daily  opened.  The  towns 
fliift  with  the  mines.  That  of  Potofi,  when  the  filver  there  was  found  at 
theealiefl  expence  (for  now  having  gone  fo  deep,  it  is  not  lo  eafily  brought 
up),  contained  90,000  fouls,  Spaniards  and  Indians,  of  which  the  latter 
were  fix  to  one.  The  northern  part  of  Peru  produces  wine  in  great  plen¬ 
ty.  Wool  is  another  article  of  its  produce,  and  is  no  lefs  remarkable  for 
its  finenefs  than  for  the  animals  on  which  it  grows ;  thefe  they  call 
lamas  and  vicunnas.  The  lama  has  a  fmall  head,  in  fome  meafure  re- 
fembling  that  of  a  hope  and  file -p  at  the  fame  time.  It  is  about  the  fize 
of  a  flag,  its  upper  lip  is  cleft  like  that  of  a  hare,  through  which, _  when 
enraged,  it  f  ms  a  kind  of  venemous  juice,  which  inflames  the  part  it  falls 
on.  °The  flefli  of  the  lama  is  agreeable  and  falutary,  and  the  animal  is 
not  only  ufeful  in  affording  wool  md  food,  but  alio  as  a  bealf  of  burden. 
It  can  endure  amazing  fatigue,  and  will  travel  over  the  fte  peft  mountains 
with  a  burden  of  60  or  70  pounds.  It  feeds  very  fparingly,  and  never 
drmks.  The  vicunna  is  lmaller  and  fwifter  than  the  lam:',  and  produces 
wool  fti'F  finer  in  quality.  In  the  vicunna  too  is  found  the  bezoar  ftones, 
regarded  as  a  fpecific.agninft  poilons.  T'he  next  great  ai tide  in  their  pio- 
duee  and  commerce  is  the  Peruvian  batk,  known  better  by  the  name  of 
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efuit’s  bark.  The  tree  which  produces  this  invaluable  drug,  grows  prin- 
pally  in  the  mountainous  part  of  i'eru,  and  particularly  in  the  province 
t  Quito.  The  beft  baik  is  always  produced  in  the  high  and  rocky 
rounds ;  the  tree  which  bears  it,  is  about  the  fize  of  a  cherry-tree,  and 
roduces  a  kind  of  fruit  refembling  the  almond.  Butit  is  only  the  bark 
'hich  has  thofe  excellent  qualities  that  rentier  it  fo  ufeful  in  intermitting 
ivers,  and  other  diforders  to  which  daby  experience  extends  the  applica- 
on  of  it.  Guinea  pepper,  or  Cay  nne  pepper,  as  we  call  it,  is  produced 
1  the  greateff  abundance  in  the  vale  of  Arica,  a  diflriA  in  the  fouthem 
arts  of  Peru,  from  whence  they  export  it  annually,  to  the  value  of 
00,0  c  crowns.  Peru  is  likewife  the  only  part  of  Spaniih  America  which 
roduces  quirkfiiver  ;  an  article  of  immenfe  value,  confidering  the  various 
urpofes  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  efnechlly  the  purification  of  gold  and 
Iver.  The  principal  min:  f  this  Angular  melal  is  at  a  place  called  Guan- 
rvelica,  where  it  is  found  in  a  whitifb  mafs  refembling  brick  ill  burned. 
I'll  is  lubftance  is'  voiatiliftd  by  fire,  and  received  in  fleam  by  a  combina- 
on  of  glafs  veflels,  where  it  condenfes  by  means  of  a  little  water  at  the  bot- 
im  of  each  veflel,  and  forms  a  pure  heavy  liquid. 

:  Manufactures,  tkade,  ani>  cities.]  We  join  thele  articles  here 
ecaufe  of  their  intimate  connexion ;  for,  except  in  their  cities  we  (hall  de- 
ribe,  there  is  no  commerce  worth  mentioning.  The  city  of  Lima  is  the 
rpital  of  Peru,  and  of  the  whole  Spanifii  empire  :  its  (filiation  in  the  mid- 
te  of  a  fpacious  and  delightful  valley,  was  fixed  upon  by  the  famous  Pi¬ 
ano,  as  the  moft  proper  for  a  city,  which  heexpe&wd  would  preflrve  his 
aemory.  It  is  fo  well  watered  by  the  river  Eimac,  that  the  inhabitants, 
ike  thofe  of  London,  command  a  ftream,  each  for  his  own  ufe.  There 
re  many  very  magnificent  ftrudhires,  particularly  churches,  in  this  city  ; 
lough  the.houfes  in  general  are  built  of  flight  materials,  the  equality  of 
oe  climate,  and  want  of  rain,  rendering  flone  houfes  unnecefFary;  and 
lefidesit  is  found,  that  thefe  are  more  apt  to  fuffer  by  fliocks  cf  the  earth, 
'hich  are  frequent  and  dreadful  all  over  this  province.  Lima  is  abdut 
wo  leagues  from  the  fea,  extends  in  length  two  miles,  and  in  breadth  one 
nd  a  quarter.  It  contains  about  60,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  the 
’hites  amount  to  a  lixth  part.  One  remarkable  fail  is  lufficient  to  de- 
lonftrate  the  wealth  of  this  city.  When  the  viceroy,  the  duke  de  la  Pa¬ 
nda,  made  his  entry  into  Lima  in  1682,  the  inhabitants,  to  do  him  honour* 
aufedthe  ftreets  to  be  paved  with  ingots  of  filver,  amounting  to  feventeea 
millions  fterling.  All  travellers  fpeak  with  amazement  of  the  decorations 
•f  the  churches  with  gold,  filver,  and  precious  ftones,  which  load  and  01- 
-ament  even  the  walls.  The  only  thing  that  could  juflify  thefe  accounts, 

I;  the  immenle  richnefs  and  extenfive  commerce  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
nerchants  of  Lima  may  be  faid  to  deal  with  ail  the  quarters  of  the  world, 
;nd  that  both  on  their  own  accounts,  and  as  factors  for  others.  Here  all 
me  products  of  the  fouthern  provinces  are  conveyed,  in  order  to  be  ex- 
hanged  at  the  harbour  of  Lima,  for  fuch  articles  as  the  inhabitants  of 
:’eru  ftand  in  need  of;  the  Fleet  from  Europe,  and  the  Eafl  Indies,  lani 
t  the  fame  harbour,  and  the  commodities  of  Alia,  Europe,  and  America, 
re  there  bartered  for  each  other.  What  there  is  no  immediate  vent  for, 
he  merchants  of  Lima  purchafe  on  their  own  accounts,  and  lay  up  in 
tarehoufes,  knowing  that  they  muft  foon  find  an  outlet  for  them,  fince  by 
ne  channel  or  other  they  have  a  communication  with  almofl  every  com- 
aercial  nation.  But  all  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  all  the  beautv  of 
he  fituation,  and  fertility  of  the  climate  of  Lima,  are  not  fulficient  to 
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compenlate  for  one  difafter,  which  always  threatens,  and  has  fometim! 
actually  befallen  them.  In  the  year  1747,  a  mofl  tremendous  earthquak 
laid  three-fourths  of  this  city  level  with  the  ground,  and  entirely  demc 
lifbed  Callao,  the  port-town  belonging  to  it.  Never  was  any  deftructio 
more  terrible  or  perfect,  not  more  than  one  of  three  thoufand  inhabitanl 
being  left  to  record  this  dreadful  calamity,  and  he  by  a  providence  the  mol 
lingular  and  extraordinary  imaginable. — This  man,  who  happened  to  be  O; 
a  fort  which  overlooked  the  harbour,  perceived  in  one  minute  the  inha 
bitants  running  from  their  houfes  in  the  utmoft  terror  and  confufion;  th 
fea,  as  is  ufual  on  fuch  occafions,  receding  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  ra 
turned  in  mountainous  waves,  foaming  with  the  violence  of  the  agitation 
buried  the  inhabitants  for  ever  in  its  bofom,  and  immediately  all  \vi 
lilent ;  but  the  fame  wave  which  deftroyed  the  town,  drove  a  little  boa 
by  the  place  where  the  man  flood,  into  which  he  threw  himfelf  and  wa 
faved.  Cufco,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  has  alread; 
been  taken  notice  of.  As  it  lies  in  the  mountainous  country,  and  at 
diftance  from  the  fea,  it  has  been  long  on  the  decline.  But  it  is  ftill  a  ver 
confiderable  place,  and  contains  above  40,000  inhabitants,  three  part 
Indians,  and  very  induftrious  in  manufacturing  baize,  cotton,  and  leathei 
They  have  alfo,'  both  here  and  in  Quito,  a  particular  tafte  for  painting 
and  their  productions  in  this  way,  fome  of  which  have  been  admired  ii 
Italy,  are  difperfed  all  over  South  America.  Quito  is  next  to  Lima  ii 
populoufnefs,  if  not  fuperior  to  it.  It  is,  like  Cufco,  an  inland  city,  an 
having  no  mines  in  its  neighbourhood,  is  chiefly  famous  for  its  manufac 
tures  of  cotton,  wool,  and  flax,  which  fupply  the  confumption  over  al 
the  kingdom  of  Peru. 

Inhabitants,  manners,  and  7  It  would  be  in  vain  to  pretew 
government.  \  faying  any  thing  decifive  with  re 

gard  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Peru.  The  Spaniards  themfelvesar 
remarkably  filent  on  this  head.  It  has  been  gueffed  by  fome  writers,  tha 
in  all  Spanilh  America  there  are  about  three  millions  of  Spaniards  am 
Creoles  of  different  colours  ;  and  undoubtedly  the  number  of  Indians  i 
much  greater;  though  neither  in  any  refpeCt  proportionable  to  the  wealth 
fertility,  and  extent  of  the  country.  The  manners  of  the  inhabitants  di 
not  remarkably  differ  over  the  whole  Spanifli  dominions.  Pride  and  lazi 
nefs  -are  the  two  predominant  paflions.  It  is  agreed  on  by  the  moll  au 
thentic  travellers,  that  the  manners  of  Old  Spain  have  degenerated  in  it: 
colonies.  The  Creoles,  and  all  the  other  defcendants  of  the  Spaniards 
according  to  the  above  diftinCtions,  are  guilty  of  many  mean  and  pilfering 
vices,  which  a  true-born  Caftilian  could  not  think  of  but  with  deteftation 
This,  no  doubt,  in  part  arifes  from  the  contempt  in  which  all  but  the  rea 
natives  of  Spain  are  held  in  the  Indies,  mankind  generally  behaving  ac 
cording  to  the  treatment  they  meet  with  from  others.  In  Lima  the  Spanift 
pride  has  made  the  greateft  defcents  ;  and  many  of  the  firft  nobility  an 
employed  in  commerce.  It  is  in  this  city  that  the  viceroy  refldes,  whofi 
authority  extends  over  all  Peru,  except  Quito,  which  has  lately  been  de 
tached  from  it.  The  viceroy  is  as  abfolute  as  the  king  of  Spain;  but  a: 
his  territories  are  fo  extenfive,  it  is  neceffary  that  he  fhould  part  with ; 
fliare  of  his  authority  to  the  feveral  audiences  or  courts  eftablifhed  ovei 
the  kingdom.  There  is  a  treafury  court  eftablifhed  at  Lima,  for  receiving 
the.  fifth  of  the  produce  of  the  mines,  and  serwift  tAX£5  paid  by  the  In¬ 
dians,  which  belong  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
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Situation  and  extent. 


Length 


Miles.  Degrees. 

1 200  l  hetween  J  2 5'  and  45  fouth  latitude. 

Breadth  500  S  (65  and  85  weft  longitude. 

ouxdaries.]  T)OUNDED  by  Peru,  on  the  North;  by  La  Plata, 
II  on  the  Eaft;  by  Patagonia,  on  the  South;  and  by 
te  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  Weft. 


Provinces. 

\  Chili  Proper 

l 

^  Cuyo,  or  Cutio 


Chief  Towns. 

St.  Jago,  W.  Ion.  77 u 
S.  lat.  34. 
Baldivia. 

Imperial. 

St.  John  de  Frontiera. 


Divifions. 

)n  the  weft  fide  of 
,  the  Andes 

'n  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  Andes 

Lakes.]  The  principal  Takes  are  thofe  of  Targatagua,  near  St.  Jago, 
id  that  of  Paren.  Befides  which  they  have  feveral  falt-water  lakes,  that 
we  a  communication  with  the  fea,  part  of  the  year.  In  ftormy  weather 
te  fea  forces  a  way  through  them,  and  leaves  them  full  of  fifh  ;  but  in 
ie  hot  feafon  the  water  congeals,  leaving  a  cruft  of  fine  white  fait  a  foot  ’ 
fiirk. 

Bays,  seas,  and  harbours.]  The  only  fea  that  borders  upon  Chili 
that  of  the  Pacific.  Ocean,  on  the  weft. 

The  principal  bays,  or  harbours,  are  Copiapo,  Coquimbo,  Govana- 
fire,  V alparifo,  lata,  Conception,  Santa  Maria,  La  Moucha,  Baldivia, 
Vewer’s  -haven,  and  Caftro. 

1  Climate,  soil,  and  produce.]  Thefe  are  not  remarkably  differ- 
fit  from  the  fame  in  Peru,  and  if  there  be  any  difference,  it  is  in  favour 
;  Chili.  There  is  indeed  no  part  of  the  world  more  favoured  than  this 
\  with  refpedl  to  the  gifts  of  Nature.  For  here  not  only  the  tropical 
iiits,  but  all  fpecies  of  grain,  of  whicn  a  confiderable  part  is  exported, 
fime  to  great  perfedliori.  Their  animal  produftions  are  the  fame  with 
iofe  of  Peru  ;  and  they  have  gold  almoft  in  every  river. 
-Inhabitants.]  This  country  is  very  thinly  inhabited.  The  origi- 
fil  natives  are  ftill  in  a  great  meafure  unconquered  and  uncivilized;  and 
ading  a  wandering  life,  attentive  to  no  objedt  but  their  prefervation  from 
ie  Spanifii  yoke,  are  in  a  very  unfavoured  condition  with  regard  topo- 
Hilation.  The  Spaniards  do  not  amount  to  above  zo,oeo ;  and  the  In- 
tans,  Negroes,  and  Mulattoes,  are  notfuppofed  tobe  thrice  that  number, 
lowever,  there  have  lately  been  fome  formidable  infurredtions  againftthe 
paniards,  by  the  natives  of  Chili,  which  greatly  alarmed  the  Spanifh 
aurt. 

Commerce.]  The  foreign  commerce  of  Chili  is  entirely  confined  to 
‘eru,  Panama,  and  fome  parts  of  Mexico.  To  the  former  they  export  annu- 
dy  corn  fuifieient  for  60,000  men.  Their  other  exports  are  hemp,  which 
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is  raifed  in  no  other  part  of  the  South  Seas ;  hides,  tallow,  and  faltec 
provifions:  and  they  receive  in  return  the  commodities  of  Europe  and  th< 
Eaft  Indies,  which  are  brought  to  the  port  of  Callao. 


PARAGUA,  or  LA  PLATA. 


Situation  and  Extent. 


Length 

Breadth 


Miles. 
1 500 
1000 


between 


Degrees. 

|  12  and  37  fouth  latitude. 


Boundaries.] 
and  Chili,  Weft, 


50  and  75  weft  longitude. 

ia,  on  the  North  ; .  I 
Eaft;  by  Patagonia,  on  the  South;  and  by  Peri 


JgOUNDED  by  Amazonia,  on  the  North  ;  by  Brazil 


Diviftons. 


Provinces. 

!  Paraguay 
Pai  ana  — 
Cruaira 

Drag  n  a  - 

ITucurnan 
Rio  de  la  Plata 


-1 


H 


Chief  Towns, 
r  Aftiimption 
)  St.  Anne 
]  Cividad  Real 
(  Los  Reys 
St.  Jago 

Buenos  Ayres,  W.  Ion 
57-54.  S.  lat.  34-35, 


Bays  and  lakes.]  The  principal  bay  is  that  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  La  Plata,  on  which  Hands  the  capital  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  ;  and 
Cape  St.  Antonio,  at  the  entrance  of  that  bay,  is  the  only  promontory, 
This  country  abounds  with  lakes,  one  of  which  is  100  miles  long. 

Rivers.]  This  country,  befides  an  infinite  number  of  fmall  rivers,  it 
watered  by  three  principal  ones,  which,  united  near  the  fea,  form  the 
famous  Rio  de  la  Plata,  or  Plate  River,  and  which  annually  overflow  theii 
banks :  and,  on  their  recefs,  leave  them  enriched  with  a  flime,  that  pro¬ 
duces  the  greateft  plenty  of  whatever  is  committed  to  if. 

Air,  soil,  and  produce.]  This  vaft  traft  is  far  from  being  wholly 
fubdued  or  planted  by  the  Spaniards.  There  are  many  parts  in  a  great 
degree  unknown  to  them,  or  to  any  other  people  of  Europe.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  province  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  is  that  which  is  called 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  above  mentioned  rivers  This 
province,  with  all  the  adjacent  parts,  is  one  continued  level,  not  interrupted 
by  the  leaft  hill  for  feveral  hundred  miles  every  way;  extremely  fertile, 
and  producing  cotton  in  great  quantifies;  tobacco,  and  the  valuable  herb 


called  Paraguay,  with  a  variety  of  fruits,  and  prodigious  rich  paitures,  in 
which  are  bred  furh  herds  of  cattle,  that  it  is  laid  the  hides  of  the  beafts 


are  all  that  is  properly  bought,  the  carcafe  beinv  in  a  manner  given  into 
the  bargain.  A  horfe  fome  time  ago  might  be  bought  for  a  dollar;  and 
the  ufual  price  for  a  beaft,  chofen  out  of  a  herd  of  two  or  three  hundred, 
■*■*»  only  four  rials.  But,  contrary  to  the  general  nature  of  America,  this 

country 
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juntry  is  deftitute  of  wooes.  The  air  is  remarkably  fweet,  and  ferene, 
nd  the  waters  of  la  Plata  are  equally  pure  and  wholciome. 

First  settlement,  chief  )  The  Spaniards  firfl  difeovered  this 
city,  and  commerce,  (country,  by  failing  up  the  river  la  Plata 
1  1515,  and  founded  the  town  of  Buenos  Ayres,  fo  called.cn  account 
f  the  excellence  of  the  air,  on  the  fouth  fide  ol  the  river,  fifty  leagues 
dthin  the  mouth  of  it,  where  the  river  i-  feven  leagues  broad,  t  his  is 
ne  of  the  moil  confiderable  towns  in  South  America,  and  the- only  place 
f  traffic  to  the  fo.it  hward  of  Brafil.  Here  we  meet  with  the  merchants 
f  Europe  and  Peru,  but  no  regular  fleet  comes  here,  as  to  the  other 
arts  of  Sp3nifh  America ;  two,  or  at  mofl  three,  regifler  Ihips,  make  the 
/hole  of  their  regular  intercourfe  with  Europe.  Them  returns  are  very 
aluable,  confiding  chiefly  of  the  gold  and  nlver  of  Chili  and  Peru,  fuga-r, 
nd  hides.  Thole  who  have  now  and  then  carried  on  a  contraba'ftd  trade 
0  this  city,  have  found  it  more  advantageous  than  any  ptber  whatever; 
fhe  ben.  fit  of  this  contraband  is  now  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Portu- 
:uefe,  who  keep  magazines  for  that  purport*,  in  feflh  parts  of  Brafil  as  He 
icarthis  country.  The  trade  of  Paraguay  and  the  manners  of  the  peo-» 
le,  are  fo  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  reft  of  the  Spanifh  colonies 
\  South  America,  that  nothing  further  can  be  faid  On  thofe  articles^ 

But  we  cannot  quit  this  country  without  faying  fomet-hing  of  that  ext¬ 
raordinary  fpeeies  of  commonweahh,  which  the  Jefuits  eredted  in  the 
iterior  parts,  and  of  which  thefe  crafty  priefts  endeavoured,  t©  keep  att 
dangers  in  the  dark. 

About  the  middle  of  lafl  century,’  thofe  fathers  reprefetxted  to- the  court 
f  Spain,  that  their  want  of  fuccefs  in  their  millions  Was  owing  to  the 
candal  which  the  immorality  of  the  Spaniards  never  failed  to  give,  and  to 
he  hatred  which  their  infolent  behaviour  caufed  in  the  Indians,  wherever 
hey  came.  T  hey  infinuated,  that,  if  it  were  not  for  that-  impediment, 
the  empire  of  the  Oofpel  might,  by  their  labours,  have  been  extended  into 
:he  mofl:  unknown  parts  of  America  ;  and  that  all  thefe  countries  ffligh*  be 
ubdued  to  his  Catholic  majeftv’s  obedience,  without  expence,  ’  and  with*- 
>ut  force.  This  retnonftrance  met  wi'h  fuccefs;  the  fphere  of  the-irla- 
oours  was  marked  out  ;  an  uncontrolled  liberty  was  given  to  the  Jefuits 
within  thefe  limits;  and  the  governors  of  the  adjacent  provinces  had  or¬ 
ders  not  to  interfere,  nor  to  fufier  any  Spaniards  to  enter  into  this  pale, 
.idthout  licence  from  the  fathers.  They,  on  their  part  agreed  to  pay  a 
ertain  capitation  tax,  in  proportion  to  their  flock  ;  and  to  fend  a  certain 
number  to  the  king’s  works  whenever  they  fiiould  be  demanded,  and  the 
iniifipns  fliould  become  populous  enough  to  fupply  them, 

.  On  thefe  terms  the  Jefuits  gladly  entered  upon  the  fetne  of  aftion,  and 
(opened  their  fpiritual  campaign.  They  began  by  gathering  together 
iibout  50  wandering  families,  whom  they  perfuaded  to  fettle  ;  and  fhey 
United  them  into  a  little  townlhip.  This  was  the  flight  foundation  upon 
which  they  built  a  fuperftrudhire,  which  has  amazed  the  world,  and  added 
fo  much  power,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  has  brought  on  fo  much  envy  and 
Jealoufy,  to  the-ir  fo.  iety.  For  when  they  had  made  this  beginning,  they 
laboured  with  fuch  indefatigable  pains,  and  fuch  maflerly  policy,  that,  by 
.degrees,  they  mollified  the  minds  of  the  mofl  favage  nations  ;  fixed  the 
(mofl  rambling,  and  fubdued  thofe  to  Weir  government,  who  had  long  dif- 
dained  to  fubmit  to  the  arms  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe.  They 
prevailed  upon  thoufands  of  various  difperfed  tribes  to  embrace  their 
religion,  and  thefe  foon  induced  others  to  follow  their  example,  magnify - 
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ing  the  peace  and  tranquillity  they  enjoyed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Fathers. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  trace,  with  precifion,  all  the  Heps  which 
were  taken  in  the  accomplifhment  of  fo  extraordinary  a  conqueft  over  the 
bodies  and  minds  of  fo  many  people.  The  Jefuits  left  nothing  undone, 
that  could  conduce  to  their  remaining  in  this  fubjedtion,  or  that  could  tend 
to  increafe  their  number  to  the  degrees  requisite  for  a  well-ordered  and 
potent  fociety ;  a’nd  it  is  faid  that  above  3  0,000  families,  feveral  years 
ago,  were  fubjedt  to  the  Jefuits,  living  in  obedience,  and  in  awe  border- 
•  ing  upon  adoration,  yet  procured  without  any  voilence  or  conflraint : 
That  the  Indians  were  inftrucled  in  the  military  art  with  the  moft  exadt 
difqpline,  and  could  raife  60,000  men  well  armed  :  That  they  lived  in 
towns  ;  they  were  regularly  clad ;  they  laboured  in  agriculture  ;  they  exer- 
cifed  manufadtures ;  fOme  even  afpired  to  the  elegant  arts  ;  and  that  no¬ 
thing  could  equal  the  obedience  of  the  people  of  thofe  millions,  except 
their  contentment  under  it.  Some  writers  have  treated  the  character  of 
th-efe  Jefuits  with  great  feverity  ;  accufing  them  of  ambition,  pride,  and 
of  carrying  their  authority  to  fuch  an  excefs,  as  to  caufe  not  only  perfons 
ofr  both  fexes,  but  even  the*  magiflrates  who  are  always  chofen  from 
among  the  Indians,  to  be  corredted  before  them  with  ftripes,  and  to  fuffer 
perfons 'of  the  higheft  diftindlion,  within  their  jurifdidtion,  to  kifs  the 
hem  of  their  garments,  as  the  greateft  honour.  The  priefts  themfelves 
poflefled  large  property,  all  manufactures  were  theirs,  the  natural  produce 
of  the  country  was  brought  to  them,  and  the  treafures  annually  remitted 
to  tht  fuperior  of  the  order,  feemed  to  evince,  that  zeal  for  religion  was 
not  the  only  motive  of  their  forming  thefe  millions.  The  Fathers  would 
not  permit  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  Peru,  whether  Spaniards,  Meftizos, 
or  even  Indians,  to  come  within  their  millions  in  Paraguay.  Some  years 
ago,  when  part  of  this  territory  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  crown  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  the  Jefuits  refufed  to  comply  with  this  divilion,  or  to  fuffer  them¬ 
felves  to  be  transferred  from  one  hand  to  another,  like  cattle,  without 
their  own  confent.  And  we  were  informed  by  the  authority  of  the  Ga¬ 
zette,  that  the  Indians  adtuallv  took  up  arms ;  but  notwithstanding  the 
cxadtnefs  of  their  difcipline,  they  were  eafily,  and  with  conliderable 
/laughter,  defeated  by  the  European  troops,  who  were  fent  to  quell  them. 
And,  in  17S7,  the  lefuits  were  fent  out  of  America,  by  royal  authority, 
and  their  late  fubjedts  were  put  upon  the  fame  footing  with  the  reft  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country. 


Spanish  Islands  in  America. 

CUBA.]  The  ifland  of  Cuba  is  fituated  between  19  and  23  degrees 
nbrth  lat.  and  between  7 4.  and  87  degrees  weft  long.  100  miles  to  the 
fouth  of  Cape  Florida,  and  75  north  of  Jamaica,  and  is  near  700  miles  in 
length,  and  generally  about  70  miles  in  breadth.  A  chain  of  hills  runs 
through  the  middle  of  the  ifland  from  eaft  to  weft  ,  but  the  land  near  the 
iea  is  in  general  level  and  flooded  in  the  rainy  feafon,  when  the  fun  is  ver¬ 
tical.  This  noble  ifland  is  fuppofed  to  have  the  beft  foil  for  fo  large  a 
country,  of  any  in  America.  It  produces  all  the  commodities  known  in 
ihe  Weft  Indies,  particularly  ginger,  long-pepper,  and  other  fpices,  caflia 

fiftula, 
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4ftula,  maftic,  and  aloes.  It  alfo  produces  tobacco  and  fugar  ;  but  from 
:he  want  of  hands,  and  the  lazinefs  of  the  Spaniards,  not  in  uich  quan- 
’ities  as  might  be  expelled.  It  is  owing  to  the  fame  caufe  that  this  large 
'(land  does  not  produce,  including  all  its  commodities,  fo  much  foi  ex¬ 
portation  as  our  frnall  ifiand  of  Antigua. 

The  courfe  of  the  rivers  is  too  fhort  to  be  of  any  confequence  ;  but 
diere  are  feveral  good  habours  in  the  ifiand,  which  belong  to  the  prin- 
ripal  towns,  as  that  of  St.  Jago,  facing  Jamaica,  ftrongly  fituated,  and 
well  fortified,  but  neither  populous  nor  rich.  That  of  the  Havannah, 
facing  Florida,  which  is  the  capital  city  of  Cuba,  and  a  place  of  great 
ftrength  and  importance,  containing  about  2000  houfes,  with  a  great 
number  of  convents  and  churches.  It  was  taken,  however,  by  the  cou¬ 
rage  and  perfeverance  of  the  Englifh  troops  in  the  year  1 762,  but  reflored 
in  the  fubfequent  treaty  of  peace.  Befides  thefe,  there  is  likewife  Cum¬ 
berland  harbour,  and  that  of  Santa  Cruz,  a  confiderable  town  thirty  miles 
eaft  of  the  Havannah. 

HISPANIOLA,  or  St.  DOMINGO.]  This  ifiand  was  at  fir  ft  pof- 
defied  by  the  Spaniards  alone  ;  but  by  far  the  moft  confiderable  part  is  how 
in  the  hands  of  the  French.  However,  as  the  Spaniards  were  the  original 
pofiefiors,  and  ftill  continue  to  have  a  fhare  in  it,  Hifpaniola  is  commonly 
regarded  as  a  Spanifh  ifiand.  > 

It  is  fituated  between  the  17th  and  21ft  degres  north  lat.  and  the  67th 
and  74th  of  weft  Ion.  lying  in  the  middle  between  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 
and  is  450  miles  long,  "and  150  broad.  When  Flifpaniola  was  firft  difco- 
vered  by  Columbus,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  was  computed  to  be 
at  leaf!  a  million.  But  fuch  was  the  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards,  and  to  fo 
infamous  a  height  did  they  carry  their  oppreflion  of  the  poor  natives,  that 
they  were  reduced  to  fixty  thoufand  in  the  fpace  of  fifteen  years.  The 
face  of  the  ifiand  prefents  an  agreeable  variety  of  hills,  vallies, "woods, 
and  rivers  ;  and  the  foil  is  allowed  to  be  extremely  fertile,  producing  fugar, 
cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  maizej  and  cafiava  root.  The  European  cattle 
are  f©  multiplied  here,  that  they  run  wild  in  the  woods,  and,  as  in  South 
America,  are  hunted  for  their  hides  and  tallow  only.  In  the  moft  barren 
parts  o  Ithe  rocks,  they  difcovered  formerly  filver  and  gold.  The  mines, 
however,  are  not  worked  now.  The  north-weft  parts,  which  are  in  the 
pofteffion  of  the  French,  confift  of  large  fruitful  plains,  which  produce 
the  articles  already  mentioned  in  vaft  abundance.  This  indeed  is  the  belt 
and  moft  fruitful  part  of  the  beft  and  moft  fertile  ifiand  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
and  perhaps  in  the  world. 

The  moft  ancient  town  in  this  ifiand,  and  in  all  the  New  World,  built 
by  Europeans,  is  St.  Domingo.  It  was  founded  by  Bartholomew  Colum¬ 
bus,  brother  to  the  admiral,  in  1  504,  who  gave  it  that  name  in  honour  of 
his  father  Dominic,  and  by  which  the  whole  ifiand  is  fometimes  named, 
efpecially  by  the  French.  "  It  is  fituated  on  a  fpacious  harbour,  and  is  a 
large,  well-built  city,  inhabited,  like  the  other  Spanifh  towns,  by  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  Europeans,  Creoles,  Mulattoes,  Meftizos,  and  Negroes. 

The  French  towns  are,  Cape  St.  Francois,  the  capital,  which  is  neither 
•walled  nor  paled  in,  and  is  faid  to  have  only  two  batteries,  one  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  harbour,  and  the  other  before  the  town.  It  contains  about 
8000  whites  and  blacks.  Leogane,  though  inferior  in  point  of  fize,  is  a 
good  port,  a  place  of  confiderable  trade,  and  the  feat  of  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  in  that  ifiand.  They  have  two  other  towns  confiderable  for  their 
trade,  Petit  Guaves,  and  Port  Louis. 


It 
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It  is  computed  that  the  exports  of  the  French,  from  the  above  mentioned 
places  are  not  lefs  in  value  than  1,200,6  ol.  They  likewile  carry  on  a 
contraband  trade  with  the  Spaniards,  which  is  much  to  their  advantage,  as 
they  exchange  French  manufactures  for  Spanifh  dollars. 

PORTO  RICO.]  Situated  between  4  and  -  degrees  weft  Ion.  and  in 
1 3  degrees  north  lat.  lying  between  ITifpaniola  and  St.  Chriftopher’s,  is 
100  miles  long,  and  40  broad.  The  foil  is  beautifully  diverfified  with 
woods,  vallies,  and  plains;  and  is  extremely  fertile,  producing  the  fame 
fruits  as  the  other  iflands.  It  is  well  watered  with  fprings  and  rivers  ;  but 
the  ifland  is  unheaithful  in  the  rainy  feafons.  It  was  on  account  of  the 
gold  that  the  Spaniards  fettled  here  ;  but  there  is  no  longer  any  conliderable 
quantity  of  this  metal  found  in  it. 

Porto  Rico,  the  capital  town,  Rands  in  a  little  ifland  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  main  ifland,  forming  a  capacious  harbour,  and  joined  to  the  chief 
ifland  by  a  can  fey,  and  defended  by  forts  and  batteries,  which  render  the 
town  alfnoft  inacceffible.  It  was,  however  taken  by  fir  Francis  Drake, 
and  afterwards  by  the  earl  of  Cumberland.  It  is  better  inhabited  than 
mofl  of  the  Spanifh  towns,  bee  ufe  it  is  the  centre  of  the  contraband  trade 
carried  on  by  the  Englifb  and  french  with  the  king  of  Spain's  fubjeCts. 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS.]  Situated  at  the  tall  end  of  Porto  Rico,  are 
extremely  fmall. 

TRINIDAD.]  Situated  between  <9  and  (  2, degrees  wefi:  Ion.  and  in  10 
degrees  north  iat.  lies  between  the  ifland  of  Tobago  and  the  Spanifh  Main ; 
from  which  it  is  Separated  by  the  fireights  of  Paria.  It  is  about  90  miles 
long  and  60  broad  ;  and  is  an  unhealthy,  but  fruitful  foil,  producing 
fugar,  fine  tobacco,  indigo,  ginger,  variety  of  fruit,  and  fome  cotton- 
trees,  and  Indian  corn,  it  was  taken  by  fir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1 595,  and 
by  the  French  m  1676,  who  plundered  the  ifland,  and  extorted  money 
from  the  inhabitants. 

MARGARET  FA.]  Situated  in  64  degrees  weft  Ion.  and  1 7-30  north 
lat.  feparated  from  the  northern  coaft  of  New  Andalufia,  in  Terra  Firrna, 
by  a  ftrait  of  24  miles,  is  about  40  miles  in  length,  and  24  in  breadth ; 
and  ’being  always  verdant,  affords  a  moft  agreeable  profpedt.  The  ifland 
abounds  m  pafture,  in  maize,  and  fruit  ;  but  there  is  afcarcity  of  wood 
*nd  water.  There  was  once  a  pearl  fifliery  on  its  coaft,  which  is  now 

(continued. 

There  are  many  other  fmall  iflands  inthefe  feas,  to  which  the  Spaniards 
feave  paid  no  attention.  We  Dial  1  therefore  proceed  round  Cape  Horn 
into  the  South  Seas,  where  the  firft  Spanifh  ifland  of  any  importance  is 
CHILOE,  on  tile  coaft  of  Chili,  which  has  a  governor,  and  fome  harbours 
well  fortified. 

JUAN  FERNANDES.]  Lying  in  83  degrees  weft  Ion.  and  33  fouth 
lat.  300  miles  weft  of  Chili.  This  ifland  h  uninhabited  ;  but  having  fome 
good  harbours,  it  is  found  extremely  convenient  for  the  Englifh  cruifers 
to  touch  at,  and  water  ;  and  here  they  are  in  no  danger  of  being  difeovered, 
milefs  when,  as  is  generally  the  cafe,  their  arrival  in  the  South  Sea?-  and 
their  motions,  have  been  made  known  to  the  Spaniards  by  our  good  friends 
in  Brafil.  This  ifland  i,  famous  for  having  given  rife  to  the  celebrated 
romance  of  Robinfon  Crufoe.  It  feems,  one  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotf- 
man,  was  left  afhore  in  this  folitary  place  by  his  captain,  where  he  lived 
fome  years,  until  he  was  difeovered  by  captain  Woodes  Rogers,  in  1  ;oq  ; 
when  taken  up,  he  had  forgotten  his  native  language,  and  could  fcarcely 
be  underftood,  feeming  tofpeak  hi*  words  by  halves.  He  was  dreffed  in 

goats 
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goats  (kins,  would  drink  nothing  but  water,  and  it  was  fome  time  before 
he  could  relifh  the  {hip’s  victuals.  During  his  abode  in  this  ifland,  he  had 
killed  50c  goats,  which  he  caught  by  running  ijiem  down  ;  and"  he  marked 
as  many  more  on  the  ear,  which  he  let  go.  Some  of  thefe  were  caught, 
30  years  after,  by  lord  Anfon’s  people ;  their  venerable  afpedt  and  majeftic 
beards  difcovered  ftrong  fymptoms  of  antiquity.  Selkirk,  upon  his  return 
to  England,  was  advifed  ’to  publifh  an  account  of  his  life  and  adventures 
in  his  little  kingdom.  He  is  faid  to  have  put  his  papers  into  the  hands  of 
Daniel  De  Foe,  to  prepare  them  for  publication.  But  that  writer,  by  the 
help  of  thefe  papers  and  a  lively  fancy,  transformed  Alexander  Selkirk 
into  Robinfon  Crufoe,  and  returned  Selkirk  his  papers  again;  fo  that  the 
latter  derived  no  advantage  from  them.  '1  hey  were  probably  too  indi- 
gefted  for  publication,  and  DeFoe  might  derive  little  from  them  but  thofe 
hints,  which  might  give  rife  to  his  own  celebrated  performance. 

The  other  iflands  that  are  worth  mentioning  are,  the  Gallipago  ifles, 
fituated  -.o  miles  weft  of  Peru,  under  the  equator  ;  and  thofe  in  the  bay 
of  Panama,  called  the  King’s  or  Pearl  Iflands. 


PORTUGUESE  AMERICA, 
Containing  BRASIL. 

Situation  and  Extent. 

Miles.  Degrees. 

Length  2cco  ?  ,  .  C  the  euuator  and  ?r  fouth  latitude. 

Breadth  700  \  betWeen  \  3S  and  60  weft  longitude. 

Boundaries.]  ROUNDED  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amazon, 
jfj  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  North ;  by  the  fame 
ocean,  on  the  Eaft;  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Plata,  South  ;  and  by  a  chain 
of  mountains, which  divide  it  from  Paraguay  and  the  country  of  Amazons, 
on  the  W eft. 

On  the  coaft  are  three  fmall  iflands,  where  {hips  touch  for  provifions 
in  their  voyage  to  the  South  Seas,  viz.  Fernando,  St.  Barbara,  and  St. 
Catherine’s. 

Seas,  bays,  harbours,!  The  Atlantic  Ocean  waflies  the  coaft  of 
and  capes.  5  Brafil  on  the  north-eaft  and  eaft,  upward* 

of  300c  miles,  forming  feveral  fine  bavs  and  harbours :  as  the  harbour* 
of  Panambuco,  All  Saints,  Porto  Seguro,  the  port  and  harbour  of  Rio 
Janeiro,  the  port  of  St.Vincent,  the  harbour  of  St.  Gabriel,  and  the  port 
of  St.  Salvador,  on  the  north  Ihore  of  the  river  la  Plata. 

The  principal  capes  are.  Cape  Roque,  Cape  St.  Auguftine,  Cape  Trio, 
and  Cape  St.  Mary,  the  moft  fout’nern  promontory  of  Brafil. 

Face  of  the  country,  air,  )  The  name  of  Brafil  was  given  to 
climate,  and  rivers.  J  this  country,  becaufe  it  was  obferved 
to  abound  with  a  wood  of  that  name.  To  the  northward  of  Brafil,  which 
lies  almoft  under  the  equator,  the  climate  is  hot,  boifterous,  and  un- 
whokfome,  fubject  to  great  rains  and  variable  winds,  particularly  in  the 

month* 
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months  of  March  and  September,  when  they  have  fuch  dduges  of  rain, 
with  ftorms  and  tornadoes,  that  the  country  is  overflowed.  But  to  the 
fouthward,  beyond  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  there  is  no  part  of  the  world 
that  enjoys  a  more  ferene  and  wholefome  air,  refrefhed  with  the  foft 
breezes  of  the  ocean  on  one  hand,  and  the  cool  breath  of  the  mountains 
on  the  other.  The  land  near  the  coaft  is  in  general  rather  low  than  high, 
but  exceedingly  pleafant.  it  being  interfperfed  with  meadows  and  >voods  j 
but  on  the  weft,  far  within  land,  are  mountains  from  whence  iffiie  many 
noble  ftreams,  that  fall  into  the  great  rivers  Amazon  and  la  Plata  ;  others 
running  acrofs  the  country  from  eaft  to  weft  till  they  fall  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  'after  meliorating  the  lands  which  they  annually  overflow,  and 
turning  the  fugar-mills  belonging  to  the  Portuguefe. 

Soil  and  produce.]  In  general  the  foil  is  extremely  fruitful,  pro¬ 
ducing  fugar,  which,  being  clayed,  is  whiter  and  finer  than  our  mufcovado 
as  we  call  our  unrefined  fugar.  Alfo  tobacco,  hides,  indigo,  ipecacuanha, 
balfam  of  Copaibo,  Brafil  wood,  which  is  of  a  red  colour,  hard  and  dry, 
and  is  chiefly  ufed  in  dying,  but  not  the  red  of  the  beft  kind  ;  it  has  like- 
wife  fome  place  in  medicine,  as  a  ftomaehie  and  reftringent. 

The  animals  h^re  are  the  fame  as  in  Peru  and  Mexico.  The  produce 
of  the  foil  was  found  very  fufficient  for  fubfifting  the  inhabitants,  until 
the  mines  of  gold  and  diamonds  were  difcovered ;  theft,  with  the  fugar 
plantations,  occupy  fo  many  hands,  that  agriculture  lies  neglefiled  ;  and, 
in  confequence,  Bafil  depends  upon  Europe  for  its  daily  food. 

Inhabitants,  manners,  and  customs.]  The  portrait  given  us 
of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  Portuguefe  in  America,  by  the  moil 
judicious  travellers,  is  very  far  from  being  favourable.  They  are  de- 
fcribed  as  a  people  who,  while  funk  in  the  moft  effeminate  luxury,  prac- 
tife  the  moft  defperate  crimes.  Of  a  temper  hypocritical  and  diflembling  ; 
of  little  fincerity  in  converfation,  or  honelly  in  dealing  ;  lazy,  proud, 
and  cruel.  In  their  diet  penurious  ;  for,  like  the  inhabitants  of  moll 
fouthern  climates,  they  are  much  more  fond  of  fliew,  ftate,  and  attend¬ 
ance,  than  of  the  pleafures  of  free  fociety,  and  of  a  good  table ;  yet 
their  feafts,  which  are  feldom  made,  are  fumptuous  to  extravagance. 
When  they  appear  abroad,  they  caufe  themfelves  to  be  carried  out  in  a 
kind  of  cotton  hammocks,  called  Serpentines,  which  are  borne  on  the  Ne¬ 
groes-  flioulders,  by  the  h'elp  of  a  bamboo,  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
long.  Moft  of  thefe  hammocks  are  blue,  and  adorned  with  fringes  of  the 
fame  colour :  they  have  a  velvet  pillow,  and  above  the  head  a  kind  of 
teller,  with  curtains ;  fo  that  the  perfon  carried  cannot  be  feen,  unlefs  he 
pleafes  ;  but  may  either  lie  down  or  lit  up,  leaning  on  his  pillow.  When 
he  has  a  mind  to  be  feen,  he  pulls  the  curtains  alide,  and  falutes  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  whom  he  meets  in  the  ftreets ;  for  they  take  a  pride  in  com¬ 
plimenting  each  other  in  their  hammocks,  and  will  even  hold  long 
conferences  in  them  in  the  ftreecs ;  but  then  the  two  (laves  who  carry 
them,  make  ufe  of  a  ftrong  well-made  ftaff,  with  an  iron  fork  at  the 
upper  end,  and  pointed  below  with  iron  ;  this  they  flick  fall  in  the  ground, 
and  reft  the  bamboo,  to  which  the  hammock  is  fixed,  on  two  of  thefe, 
till  their  mailer’s  bufinefs  or  compliment  is  over.  Scarcely  any  man  of 
falhion,  or  any  lady,  will  pafs  the  ftreets  without  being  carried  in  this 
manner. 

Trade  and  chief  towns.]  The  trade  of  Portugal  is  carried  on  up¬ 
on  the  fame  exclufive  plan  on  which  the  feveral  nations  of  Europe  trade 
with  their  colonies  of  America;  and  it  more  particularly-  refem bles  the 

Spanifti 
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Spanilh  method,  in  not  fending  out  Tingle  flfips,  as  the  convenience  of  the 
feveral  places,  and  the  judgment  of  the  European  merchants,  may  dire# ; 
but  by  annual  fleets,  which  fail  at  ftated  times  from  Portugal,  and  com- 
pofe  three  flotas,  bound  to  as  many  ports  in  Brafil ;  namely,  to  Pernam¬ 
buco,  in  the  northern  part ;  to  Rio  Janeiro,  at  the  fouthern  extremity; 
and  to  the  Bay  of  All  Saints,  in  the  middle. 

In  this  laft  is  the  capital,  which  is  called  St.  Salvador,  and  fometimes 
the  city  of  Bahia,  and  where  all  the  fleets  rendezvous  on  their  return  to 
Portugal.  This  city  commands  a  noble,  fpacious,  and  commodious  har¬ 
bour.'’  It  is  built  upon  a  high  and  fteep  rock,  having  the  fea  upon  one 
fide,  and  a  lake,  forming  a  crefcent,  inverting  it  almoft  wholly  fo  as  near- 
lv  to  join  the  fea,  on  the  other.  The  fituation  makes  it  in  a  manner  im¬ 
pregnable  by  nature  ;  and  they  have  befides  added  to  it  very  ftrong  forti¬ 
fications.  It  is  populous,  magnificent,  and,  beyond  companion,  the  moil 
gay  and  opulent  city  in  all  Brafil. 

The  trade  of  Brafil  is  very  great,  and  increafes  every  year;  which  is 
the  lefs  furprifing,  as  the  Portuguele  have  opportunities  of  fupplying 
themfelves  with  Haves  for  their  leveral  works,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate 
than  any  other  European  power  that  has  fettlements  in  America ;  they 
being  the  only  European  nation  that  has  eftablifhed  colonies  in  Africa, 
and  from  hence  they  import  between  j.o  and  50,000  Negroes,  anuallv,  all 
of  which  go  into  the  amount  of  the  cargo  of  the  Brafil  fleets  for  Europe. 
Of  the  diamonds  there  is  fuppofed  to  be  returned  to  Europe  to  the 
amount  of  130,000b  This,  with  the  fugar,  the  tobacco,  the  hides,  and 
the  valuable  drugs  for  medicine  and  manufactures,  may  give  fome  idea  of 
the  importance  of  this  trade,  not  only  to  Portugal  but  to  all  the  trading 
powers  of  Europe. 

The  chief  commodities  the  European  (hips  carry  thither  in  return,  are 
not  the  fiftieth  part  of  the  produce  of  Portugal ;  they  confift  of  woollen 
goods  of  all  kinds,  from  England,  France,  and  Holland;  the  linens  and 
laces  of  Holland,  France,  and  Germany  ;  the  filks  of  France  and  Italy  ; 
filk  and  thread  ftockaigs,  hats,  lead,  tin,  pewter,  iron,  copper,  and  all 
forts  of  utenlils  wrought  in  thefe  metals,  from  England ;  as  well  as  fait- 
filh,  beef,  flour,  and  cheefe.  Oil  they  have  from  Spain ;  wine,  with 
fome  fruit,  is  nearly  all  they  are  fupplied  with  from  Portugal.  England 
is  at  prefent  moft  interefted  in  the  trade  of  Portugal,  both  for  home  con- 
fumption  and  what  they  want  for  the  ufe  of  the  Brafils.  However,  the 
French  have  become  very  dangerous  rivals  to  us  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
branches  of  trade. 

Brafil  is  a  very  wealthy  and  flourifhing  fettlement.  Their  export  of 
fugar,  within  40  years  is  grown  much  greater  than  it  was,  though  an¬ 
ciently  it  made  almoft  the  whole  of  their  exportable  produce,  and  they 
were  without  rivals  in  the  trade.  Their  tobacco  is  remarkably  good, 
though  not  raifed  in  fuch  large  quantities  as  in  the  Britifh  American  co¬ 
lonies.  The  northern  and  fouthern  parts  of  Brafil  abound  with  horned 
cattle  :  thefe  are  hunted  for  their  hides  only,  of  which  no  lefs  than  20,000 
are  fent  annually  to  Europe. 

The  Portuguefe  had  been  long  in  pofleflion  of  Brafil  before  they  difco- 
vered  the  treafures  of  gold  and  diamonds,  which  have  fince  made  it  fo 
c'onfiderable.  Their  fleets  rendezvous  in  the  B ay  of  All  Saints,  to  the 
amount  of  100  fail  of  large  fhips,  in  the  month  of  May  or  June,  and 
rarrv  to  Europe  a  cargo  little  inferior  in  value  to  the  treafures  of  the 
flota  and  galleons!  The  gold  alone,  great  part  of  which  isCoined  in  Am  -- 
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r;ca,  ^mounts  to  near-  four  millions  fterhng  ;  but  part  of  this  is  brought 
from  their  colonies  in  Africa,  together  with  ebony  and  ivory. 

History  and  government.]  This  country  was  firft  difcovered  by 
Ameru.us  Vefpuno,  in  1498,  but  the  Portuguefe  did  not  plant  it  till  1549, 
■when  they  fixed  themfe.ves  at  the  Bay  of  All  Saints,  and  founded  the 
city  of  St.  Salvador,  i  hey  met  with  fome  interruption  at  firft  from  the 
court  of  Spain,  who  conftdered  the  whole  continent  of  South  America,  as 
belonging  to  them.  However,  the  affair  was  at  length  made  up  by  treaty  ; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  Portuguefe  fhould  poffefs  all  the  country  lying 
between  the  two  great  l  ivers  Amazon  and  Plata,  which  they  ftill  enjoy. 
I  he  riench  alfo  made  fome  attempts  to  plant  colonies  on  this  coaft,  but 
were  driven  from  thence  by  the  Portuguefe,  who  remained  without  a  ri¬ 
val  till  1 the  year  15S0,  when,  in  the  very  meridian  of  profperity,  they  were 
ftruckby  one  of  thofe  blows  which  inftantly  decides  the  fate  of  kingdoms  : 
,on  ‘  L  03  .1 an’  *be  king  of  Portugal,  loft  his  life  in  an  expedition  a^ainft 
the  Moors  in  Africa,  and  by  that  event  the  Portuguefe  loft  their  liberty, 
being  abforbed  into  the  Spanilli  dominions. 

The  Du  tch,  foon  after  this,  having  thrown  off  the  Spmilhyoke,  and  be¬ 
ing  not  fatisfied  with  fupporting  their  independency  by  a  fuccefsful  defen- 
live  war;  and  flu  fined  with  the  juvenile  ardour  of  a  growing  common¬ 
wealth,^  puiiued  the  Spaniards  into  the  renioteft  recedes  of  their  extenlive 
territories,  and  grew  rich,  powerful,  and  terrible,  by  the  fpoils  of  their 
foimer  mafteis.  They  particularly  attacked  the  poffdlions  of  the  Portu¬ 
guefe  ,  they  took  aim  oft  all  their  fortreffes  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  then 
tinned  then  arms  upon  Brafij,  where  they  took  ftven  of  the  captainlhips 
or  pi  ounces ;  and  would  have  fubdued  the  whole  colony,  had  not  their 
caieer  been  ftopt  by  the  archbifhop,  at  the  head  of  his  monks,,  and  a  few 
catteied  fou.es.  i  he.  Dutch  were,  about  the  year  ibea,  entirely 
rn.  en  out  of  Bralil  ;  but  their  Weft  India  company  ftill  continuing 
then  pietenuons  to  this  country,  and  harafting  the  Portuguefe  at  lea,  the 
lattei  agi  eed,  in  1661,  to  pay  the  Dutch  eight  tons  of  gold,  to  relinquilh 
tlieir  mterylt  in  that  country,  which  was  accepted ;  and  the  Portuguefe 
have  remained  in  peaceable  poffeffion  of  all  Brafil  from  that  rime,  till 
about  tneend  ci  the  year  1762,  when  the  Spanilh  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
htf3ongi°t  3  between  Portugal  and  Spain,  took,  after  a  month’s 
the  Portuguefe  frontier  fortrefs  called  St.  Sacrament ;  but,  by  the  treaty 
of  peace,  it  was  reftored.  } 
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THE  poffeffions  of  the  French  on  the  continent  of  America  are  at  pre- 
lent  inconsiderable.  They  were  mafters  of  Canada  and  Louiliana ; 
but  they  have  now  loft  all  footing  in  North  America;  though  on  the 
louthern  continent  they  have  ftill  a  fettlement  which  is  called  Cayenne, 
or  Equinox  1  al  France,  and  is  fituated  between  the  equator  and  fifth  de¬ 
gree  of  no;  ta  latitude,  and  between  the  70th  and  75th  of  weft  longitude. 
It  extends  24c  miles  along  the  coaftof  Guiana,  and  near  <oo  miles  within 
land ;  bounded  by  Surinam,  on  the  North  ;  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
Fait  j  by  Amazonia,  South;  and  by  Guiana,  Weft,  The  chief  town  is 

Caen. 
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Caen.  All  the  coaft  is  very  low,  but  within  land  there  are  fine  hills 
very  proper  for  lettlements ;  the  French  have,  however,  not  vet  extended 
them  fo  iar  as  they  might ;  but  they  raife  the  fame,  commodities  which 
they  have  from  the  Weft  India  iftands,  and  in  no  inconfiderable  quantity. 
They  have  alfo  taken  pofteffion  of  the  ifiand  of  Cayenne,  on  this  coaft, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  which  is  about  45  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  The  ifiand  is  very  unhealthy  ;  but  having  fome  good  har¬ 
bours,  the  French  have  here  fome  fettlements,  which  raife  fuo-ar  and 
coffee. 


French  Islands  in  America. 

THE  French  were  amongft  the  laft  nations  who  made  fettlements  in 
the  Weft  Indies ;  but  they  made  ample  amends  by  the  vigour  with 
which  they  purfued  them,  and  by  that  chain  of  judicious  and  admirable 
meafures  which  they  ufed  in  drawing  from  them  every  advantage  that  the 
nature  of  the  climate  would  yield  ;  and  in  contending  againft  the  difficult 

ties  which  it  threw  in  their  way. 

They  aie  fenfible,  that  as  the  mother-country  is  ultimately  to  receive 
alUhe  benefit  of  their  labours  and  arquifuions,  the  profperity  of  their  plan¬ 
tations  muft  be  derived  from  the  attention  with  which  they  are  regarded 
at  home.  For  this  reafon,  the  plantations  are  particularly  under  the  care 
and  infpedlion  of  the  council  of  commerce,  a  board  compofed  of  twelve 
of  the  moft  confiderable  officers  of  the  crown,  affifted  by  the  deputies  of 
all  the  confiderable  trading  towns  and  cities  in  France,  who  are  chofen  out 
of  the  richeft  and  moft  intelligent  of  their  traders,  and  paid  a  handfome 
lalai  y  for  theii  attendance  at  Paris,  from  the  funds  of  their  refpe£tive  cities. 
This  council  fits  once  a  week,  when  the  deputies  propofe  plans  for  re- 
dreffing  every  grievance  in  trade,  for  raifing  the  branches  that  are  fallen, 
for  extending  new  ones,  for  fupporting  the  old,  and,  in  fine,  for  every 
thing  that  may  improve  the  working,  or  promote  the  vent,  of  their  ma¬ 
nufactures,  according  to  their  own  lights,  or  to  the  inftrudions  of  theii 
conftituents.  _  When  they  are  fatisfied  of  the  ufefulnefs  of  any  regulation, 
they  propofe  it  to  the  royal  council,  where  theii  report  is  always  received 
with  particular  attention.  An  edid  to  enforce  it  accordingly  iflues,  and 
which  is  executed  with  punctuality. 

1  he  government  of  their  feveral  colonies,  is  a  governor,  an  intendant, 
and  a  royal  council.  The  governor  is  invefted  with  a  great  deal  of  power  • 
whicn,  however,  on  the  fide  of  the  crown,  is  checked  by  the  intendant 
who  has  the  care  of  the  king’s  rights,  and  whatever  relates  to  the  re¬ 
venue  :  and  on  the  fide  of  the  people,  it  is  checked  bv  the  roval  council 
whole  office  it  is  to  fee  that  the  people  are  not  oppi  effed  by  the  one,  nor 
defrauded  by  the  other;  and  they  are  all  checked  by  the  conftant  and  jea¬ 
lous  eye  which  the  government  at  home  keeps  over  them  :  the  officers  of 
all  the  ports  of  France  being  charged,  under  the  fevereft  penalties,  to  in¬ 
terrogate  all  captains  of  Ihips  coming  from  the  colonies,  concerning  the 
reception  they  met  with  at  the  ports  to  which  they  failed?  how  juftice  was 

admimftered  to  them  ?  what  charge  they  were  made  liable  to,  and  ok 
what  kinds  f 
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That  the  colonies  may  be  as  little  burthened  as  poffible,  and  that  tfife 
governor  may  have  lefs  temptation  to  ftir  up  troublefome  intrigues,  or  fa¬ 
vour  fadfions  in  his  government,  his  falary  is  paid  by  the  crown:  he  has 
no  perquifites,  and  is  ftridlly  forbidden  to  carry  on  any  tiade,  or  to  have 
any  plantations  in  the  illands  or  on  the  continent ;  or  any  intereft  what¬ 
ever,  in  goods  or  lands,  within  his  government,  except  the  houfehe  lives 
in,  and  a  garden  for  his  convenience  and  recreation.  All  the  other  offi¬ 
ce's  are  paid  by  the  crown,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  mother-country. 
The  fortifications  are  built  and  repaired,  and  the  foldiers  paid,  out  of  the 
fame  funds.  In  general,  their  colonies  pay  no  taxes ;  but  when,  upon 
anv  extraordinary  emergency,  taxes  have  been  raifed,  they  were  very 
moderate.  The  duties  upon  the  export  of  their  produce  at  the  Weft  In¬ 
dia  iflands,  or  at  its  import  into  France,  are  next  to  nothing ;  in  both 
places  hardly  making  two  per  cent.  What  commodities  go  to  them  pay 
no  duties  at  all.  Their  other  regulations,  refpefting  the  judges  of  the 
admiralty,  law-fuits,  recovery  of  debts,  lenity  to  fuch  as  have  differed  by 
earthquakes,  hurricanes,  or  bad  feafons ;  the  peopling  their  colonies,  num¬ 
ber  of  whites  to  be  employed  by  the  planters,  and,  laftly,  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Negroes,  cannot  be  fufficiently  admired ;  and  would  probably 
be  of  great  ufe  were  fome  of  them  introduced  into  our  fugar  illands, 
where  proper  regulations  in  many  refpedk  feem  to  be  much  wanted. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  French  colony  upon  the  Spanilh  ifland 
of  Hifpaniola,  or  St.  Domingo,  as  the  mod  important  and  valuable  of  all 
their  foreign  fettlements,  and  which  they  pofltfs  through  the  indolence  of 
the  Spaniards  on  that  ifland,  or  the  partiality  of  their  court  to  the  French 
nation.  We  lhall  next  proceed  to  the  illands  of  which  the  French  have 
the  foie  polTefiioh,  beginning  with  the  large  and  important  one  of 

MARTINICO.]  Which  is  fituated  between  14  and  15  deg.  of  north 
!at.  and  in  61  degrees  weft  Ion.  lying  about  40  leagues  north-weft  of  Bar- 
badoes,  is  about  60  miles  in  length,  and  half  as  much  in  breadth.  The 
inland  part  of  it  is  hi)  1  v,  from  which  are  poured  out,  upon  every  fide,  a 
number  of  agreeable  and  ufefu)  rivers,  which  adorn  and  enrich  this  ifland 
in  a- high  degree.  The  produce  of  the  foil  is  fugar,  cotton,  indigo,  gin¬ 
ger,  and  fuch  fruits  as  are  found  in  the  neighbouring  iflands.  But  fugar 
is  here,  as  in  all  the  Weft  India  iflands,  the  principal  commodity,  of 
which  they  export  a  confiderable  quantity  annually.  Martinico  is  the  re- 
fidenceof  the  governor  of  the  French  iflands  in  thefe  feas.  Its  bays  and 
harbours  are  numerous,  fafe,  and  commodious,  and  lo  well  fortified,  that 
theyufed  to  bid  defiance  to  the  Englilh,  who  in  vain  often  attempted  this 
place.  However,  in  the  war  of  1756,  when  the  Britilh  arms  were  trium¬ 
phant  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  this  ifland  was  added  to  the  Britilh 
empire,  but  it  was  given  back  at  the  treaty  of  peace. 

GUADALUPE.]  So  called  by  Columbus,  from  the  refemblance  of 
its  mountains  to  thofe  of  that  name  in  Spain,  is  fituated  in  1 6  degrees 
north  lat.  and  in  62  weR  Ion.  about  go  leagues  north  of  Martinico,  and 
almoft  as  much  fouth  of  Antigua;  being  41;  miles  long,  and  38  broad.— 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  fmall  arm  of  the  fea,  or  rather  a  narrow 
channel,  through  which  no  Drips  can  venture  ;  but  the  inhabitants  pafs  it 
in  a  ferry-boat.  Its  (oil  is  equally  fertile  with  that  of  Martinico,  pro¬ 
ducing  fugar,  cotton,  indigo,  ginger,-  &c.  This  ifland  is  in  a  flourilh- 
ing  condition,  aud  its  exports  of  fugar  almoft  incredible.  Like  Marti¬ 
nico,  it  was  formerly  attacked  by  the  Englilh,  who  gave  up  the  attempt ; 
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Uiit  in  1759,  it  was  reduced  by  the  Britifh  arms,  and  was  given  back  at 
the  peace  of  1763. 

St.  LUCIA.]  Situated  in  14  deg.  north  lat.  and  in  61  deg.  weft  Ion. 
80  miles  north-weft  ofB.arbadoes,  is  23  miles  in  length,  and  12  in  breadth. 
It  received  its  name  from  being  difcovered  on  the  day  dedicated  to  the 
virgin  martvr  St.  Lucia.  TheEnglifh  firft  fettled  on  this  ifland  in  1637. 
From  this  time  they  met  with  various  misfortunes  from  the  natives  and 
French  ;  and  at  length  it  was  agreed  on  between  the  latter  and  the  Eng- 
lifh,  that  this  iftand,  together  with  Dominica  and  St.  Vincent,  Ihou Id  re¬ 
main  neutral.  But.  the  French,  before  the  laft  war  but  one  broke  out, 
began  to  fettle  thefe  iflands ;  which,  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  were  yielded 
up  to  Great  Britain,  and  this  ifland  to  France.  The  foil  of  St.  Lucia, 
in  the  vallies,  is  extremely  rich.  It  produces  excellent  timber,  and 
abounds  in  pleafant  rivers,, and  well-fituated  harbours;  and  is  now  de¬ 
clared  a  free  port  under  certain  reftri&ions.  The  Englifh  made  them- 
telves  matters  of  it  in  1778  ;  but  it  was  reftored  again  to  the  French  in 

1783- 

TOBAGO.]  This  ifland  is  fituated  11  degrees  odd  min.  north  lat. 
120  miles  fouth  of  Barbadoes,  and  about  the  fame  diftanre  from  the  Spa- 
nifh  Main.  It  is  about  32  miles  in  length,  and  nine  in  breadth.  The 
climate  here  is  not  fo  hot  as  might  be  expended  fo  near  the  equator ;  and 
it  is  faid  that  it  lies  out  of  the  courfe  of  thofe  hurricanes  that  have  fome- 
times  proved  fo  fatal  to  the  other  Weft  India  iflands.  It  has  a  fruitful 
foil,  capable  of  producing  fugar,  and  indeed  every  thing  elfe  that  is  raifed 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  with  the  addition  (if  we  may  believe  the  Dutch)  of 
the  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and  gum  copal.  It  is  well  watered  with  numer¬ 
ous  fprings ;  and  its  bays  and  creeks  are  difpofed  as  to  be  very  com¬ 
modious  for  all  kinds  of  fhipping.  The  value  and  importance  of  this  ifland 
appear  from  the  expenfive  and  formidable  armaments  fent  thither  by 
European  powers  in  fupport  of  their  different  claims.  It  feems  to  have 
been  chiefly  poffeffed  by  the  Dutch,  who  defended  their  pretenfions  againft 
both  England  and  France  with  the  mod  obftinate  prefeverance.  By  the 
treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  in  174ft,  it  was  declared  neutral  :  but  by 
the  treaty  of  peace  in  1763,  it  was  yielded  up  to  Great  Britain.  In 
June  1781,  it  was  taken  by  the  French  ;  and  was  ceded  to  them  by  the 
treaty  of  1783. 

St.  BARTHOLEMEW,  DESEADA,  7  Are  three  fmall  iflands  Iy- 

iNt)  MARIGALANTE.  )  ingin  the  neighbourhood  of 

Antigua,  and  St.  Chriftopher’s,  and  are  of  no  great  confequence  to  the 
French,  except  in  time  of  war,  when  they  give  fheltertoan  incredible 
number  of  privateers,  which  greatly  annoy  our  Weft  India  trade. 


DUTCH  AMERICA. 

1 

Containing  SURINAM,  on  the  Continent  of  South  America. 

AFTER  the  Portuguefe  had  difpofteffed  the  Dutch  of  Brafil  in  the 
manner  we  have  feen  ;  and  after  they  had  been  entirelyremoved  out 
•f  North  America,  they  were  oblige  to  confole  themlelves  with  their 

ttcty. 
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jirh  poffeffions  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  to  fit  down  content  in  the  Weft 
with  Surinam  ;  a  cum  try  once  in  the  poffeffion  of  England,  but  of  no 
great  value  whilft  we  had  it,  and  which  we  ceded  to  t,.em  in  exchange  for 
New  York  ;  with  two  or  three  finall  and  barren  iflands  in  the  north  feav 
not  far  from  the  Spanifh  Main. 

Dutch  Guiana  is  fituated  between  five  and  feven  degrees  north  lat  ex¬ 
tending  100  miles  along  the  coaft  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oronoque, 
north,  to  the  river  Maroni,  or  French  Guiana,  fouth.  The  climate  of 
this  country  is  generally  reckoned  unwholefome ;  and  a  confiderable  part 
©f  the  coaft  is  low,  and  covered  with  water  The  chief  fettlement  is  at 
Surinam,  a  town  built  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name ;  and  the  Dutch  have 
extended  their  plantations  o  leagues  above  the  mouth  of  this  river. 
This  is  one  of  the  richeft  and  moft  valuable  colonies  belonging  to  the 
United  Provinces;  but  it  is  in  a  lefs  profperous  fituation  than  it  was  fome 
yearsfince,  owing,  among  other  cauies,  to  the  wars  they  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  with  their  fugitive  Negroes,  whom  they  have  treated  with  great 
barbarity,  and  who  are  become  fo  numerous,  having increafed  from  year 
to  year,  that  they  have  formed  a  kind  of  colony  in  tire  woods,  which  ari 
almoft  fciacceffibfe,  along  the  rivers  of  Surinam,  Saramaca,  and  Cope- 
name,  and  are.  become  very  formidable  enemies  to  their  forme'r  mailers. 
Under  the  command  of  chiefs,  whom  they  have  elected  among  themfelves, 
they  have  cultivated  lands  for  their  fubfillence,  and  making  frequent  in- 
eurfionsinto  the  neighbouring  plantations.lrevenge  themfelves  upon  their 
old  oppreffors.  The  chief  trade  of  Surinam  confiiis  in  fugar,  a  great 
deal  of  cotton,  coffee  of  an  excellent  kind,  tobacco,  flax,  Ikins,  and  fome 
valuable  dying  drugs.  They  trade  with  the  North  American  colonies, 
who  bring  thither  horfes,  l?%cattle,  and  provifions ;  and  take  home  a 
large  quantity  of  molafles. 

Connected  with  Surinam,  we  fhall  mention  the  two  Dutch  Colonies  of 
Demerary  and  lffequibo  on  the  Spanilh  Main,  which  furrendered  to  the 
Englilh  in  the  year  1781,  and  were  reprefented  as  a  very  valuable  ac- 
ejuifition,  which  would  produce  moie  revenue  to  the  ciown  than  all  the 
Eritilh  Weft  India  iflands  united.  But  the  report  was  either  not  believed 
or  flighted,  for  the  colonies  were  left  defencelefs,  and  loon  were  retaken 

by  a  French  frigate.  ,  „  ,  _  .  .  , 

Dr.  Bancroft  obferves,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Dutch  Guiana  are  either 
whites,  blacks,  or  the  reddilh-brown  aboriginal  natives  of  America.  The 
promiscuous  intercourfe  of  thefe  different  people  has  likewife  generated 
fcveral  intermediate  calls,  whofe  colours  immutably  depend  on  their  degree 
of  confanguinity  to  either  Whites,  Indians,  or  Negroes.  Thele  are 
divided  into  Mulattoes,  Tercerones,  Quaiterones,  and  Quinterones,  with 
feveral  intermediate  fubdivifions,  proceeding  from  their  retrograde  inter¬ 
lude.  There  are  fo  g  eat  a  number  of  birds,  of  various  Ipecies,  and 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  plumage,- in  Guiana,  that  feveral  per- 
fons  in  this  colony  have  employed  themfelves  advantageoufly,  with  their 
Caves  and  dependents,  in  killing  and  preferving  birds  for  the  cabinets  of 
naturalists  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  The  torponfic  eel  is  round  in  the 
riveis  of  Guiana,  which,  when  touched  either  by  the  hand,  or  by  a  rod 
of  iron,  gold,  filver,  copper,  or  by  a  flick  of  fome  particular  kinds  or 
heavy  American  wood,  communicates  a  flioc.k  perfectly  refembhng  that  of 
electricity.  There  are  an  immenfe  number  and  variety  of  fnakes  in  this 
country  and  which  form  one  of  its  principal  inconveniencies.  A  lnake 
Was  killed  fome  yearsfince,  in  a  plantation  which  had  belonged  to  Peter 
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Amyatt,  efq.  which  was  upwards  of  thirty-three  feet  in  lengfh,  and  in 
the  largeft  place,  near  the  middle,  was  three  feet  in  circumference.  It 
had  a  broad  head,  large  prominent  eye?,  and  a  very  wide  mouth,  in  which 
was  a  double  row  of  teeth.  Among  the  animals  of  Dutch  Guiana  is  the 
Laubb3,  which  is  peculiar  to  this  country.  It  is  a  fmall  amphibious 
creature,  about  the  lize  of  a  pig  four  months  old,  covered  with  fine  Ihort 
hair ;  and  its  flefli,  by  the  Europeans  who  refide  here,  is  preferred  to  all 
other  kinds  of  meat. 


Dutch  Islands  in  America.  - 

St.  EUSTATIUS.]QITUATED  in  17?  29'  N.  lat.  63°  10'  W.  long. 

O  and  three  leagues  north-weft  of  St.  Chriftopher’s  ; 
and  is  only  a  mountain  about  29  miles  in  compafs,  rifing  out  .of  the  fea 
like  a  pyramid,  and  almoft  round.  But  though  fo  fmall,  and  inconve¬ 
niently  laid  out  by  nature,  the  induftry  of  the  Dutch  has  made  it  to  turn 
out  to  very  good  account ;  and  it  is  faid  to  contain  5000  whites,  and 
15,000  Negroes.  The  fides  of  the  mountain  are  laid  out  in  very  pretty 
fettlements ;  but  they  have  neither  fprings  nor  rivers.  They  raife  here 
fugar  and  tobacco;  and  this  ifland,  as  well  as  CurafTou,  is  engaged  in  the 
Spanilh  contraband  trade,  for  which,  however,  it  is  not  fo  well  fituated, 
and  it  has  drawn  the  fame  advantage  from  its  conftant  neutrality.  But 
when  lioftilities  were  commenced  by  Great  Britain  again!!  Holland,  ad¬ 
miral  Rodney  was  fent  with  a  confiderab.Jjprland  and  fea  force  againtl 
St.  Euftatius,  which,  being  incapable  of  any  defence,  furrendered  at 
difcretion,  on  the  third  of  February,  1781.  The  private  property  of  the 
inhabitants  was  confifcatcd  with  a  degree  of  rigour  very  uncommon 
among  civilized  nations  and  very  inconfiftent  with  the  humanity  and  ge- 
neroiity  by  which  the  Englifh  nation  were  formerly  charadlerii'ed.  The 
reafon  afligned  was,  that  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Euftatius  had  afiifted  the 
revolted  colonies  with  naval  and  other  flores.  But  on  the  27th  of  No¬ 
vember,  the  lame  year,  St.  Euftatius  was  retaken  by  the  French,  under  the 
command  of  the  marquis  de  Bouille,  though  their  force  confided  of  only- 
three  frigates  and  fome  fmall  craft,  and  about  300  men. 

CURASSOU.]  Situated  in  12  degrees  north  lat.  9  or  to  leagues  from* 
the  continent  of  Terra  Firma,  is  30  miles  long,  and  10  broad.  It  feems 
as  if  it  were  fated,  that  the  ingenuity  and  patience  of  the  Hollanders 
(hould  every  where,  both  in  Europd  and  America,  be  employed  in  fighting 
againft  an  unfriendly  nature;  for  the  ifland  is  not  only  barren,  and  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  rains  for  its  water,  but  the  harbour  is  naturally  one  of 
the  word:  in  America  ;  yet  the  Dutch  have  entirely  remedied  that  defedi  ; 
they  have  upon  this  harbour  one  of  the  larged,  and  by  far  one  of  the  molt 
elegant  and  cleanly  towns  in  the  Weft  Indies.  The  public  buildings  are 
numerous  and  handfome  ;  the  private  houfes  commodious ;  and  the  ma¬ 
gazines  large,  convenient,  and  well  filled.  All  kind  of  labour  is  here  per¬ 
formed  by  engines ;  fome  of  them  fo  well  contrived,  that  fhips  are  at  once 
lifted  into  the  dock.  Though  this  ifland  is  naturally  barren,  the  induftry 
of  the  Dutch  has  brought  it  to  produce  a^confiderable  quantity  both  of 
tobacco  and  fugar;  it  has,  befides,  good  falt-works,  for  the  produce  of 
which  there  is  a  brifk  demand  from  the  Enghfli  iflands,  and  the  colonies 
on  the  continent.  But  what  renders  this  ifland  of  the  moft  advange  to  the 
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D'utdb,  is  the  contraband  trade  whirli  is  carried  on  between  tne  inhabitant* 
and  the  Spaniards,  and  their  harbour  being  the  rendezvous  of  all  nations 
in  time  of  war. 

The  Dutch  (hips  from  Europe  touch  at  this  ifland  for  intelligence,  or 
pilots,  and  then  proceed  to  the  Spanifh  coafts  for  trade,  which  they  force 
with  a  ilrong  hand,  it  being  very  difficult  fi>r  the  Spanifh  guarda  codas  to 
take  t-hefe  veifcls  ;  for  they  are  not  only  flout  fhips,  with  a  number  of 
guns,  but  are  manned  with  large  crews  of  chofen  fcamen,  deeply  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  fafcty  of  the  vefTel  and  the  fuccefs  of  the  voyage.  They  have 
each  a  fliare  in  the  cargo,  of  a  value  proportioned  to  the  ftatlon  of  the 
owner,  fuppiied  by  the  merchants  upon  credit,  and  at  prime  colt.  Thi* 
animates  them  with  an  uncommon  courage,  and  they  fight  bravely,  be* 
caufe  every  man  fights  in  defence  of  his  own  property.  Befides  this,  there 
is  a  conflant  intercourfe  between  this  ifland  and  the  Spanifh  continent. 

Curaflbu  has  numerous  warehoufes,  always  full  of  the  commodities  of 
Europe  and  the  Eaft  Indies.  Here  are  all  forts  of  woollen  and  linen 
cloth,  laces,  filks,  ribbons,  iron  utenfils,  naval  and  military  flores,  brandy, 
the  fpices  of  the  Moluccas,  and  the  callicoes  of  Indin,  white  and  painted. 
Hiiher  the  Dutch  Weil  India,  which  is  alio  their  African  Company,  an* 
mially  bring  three  or  four  cargoes  of  fiaves ;  and  to  this  mart  the  Spaniards 
them'felves  come  in  fmall  veffels,  and  carry  off  not  only  the  bell  of  the 
Negroes,  at  a  very  high  price,  but  great  quantities  of  all  the  above  fort? 
of  goods;  and  the  feller  has  this  advantage,  that  the  refufe  of  warehoufes 
and  mercers  (bops,  with  every  thing  that  is  grown  unfafitionable  and  un¬ 
saleable  in  Europe,  go  off  here  extremely  well  ;  every  thing  being  fufti- 
eiently  recommended  by  its  being  European.  The  Spaniards  pay  in  gold 
and  filver,  coined  or  in  bars,  cacao,  vanilla,  Jefuit’s  bark,  cochineal,  and 
other  valuable  commodities. 

The  trade  of  Curaflbu,  even  in  times  of  peace,  is  fatd  to  be  annually 
Worth  to  the  Dutch  no  lefs  than  500,000!.  but  in  time  of  war  the  profit 
is  Hill  greater,  for  then  it  becomes  the  common  emporium  of  the  Weft 
Indies ;  it  affords  a  retreat  to  fhips  of  all  nations,  and  at  the  fame  time  ) 
refufes  none  of  them  arms  and  ammunition  to  ceftroy  one  another.  The 
Intercourfe  with  Spain  being  then  interrupted,  the  Spanifh  colonies  have 
'  fcarcely  any  other  market  from  whence  they  can  be  well  fuppiied  either 
with  flaves  or  goods.  The  French  come  hither  to  buy  the  beef,  pork, 
corn,  flour,  and  lumber,  which  the  Englifn  bring  from  the  continent  of 
North  America,  or  which  is  exported  from  Ireland;  fo  that,  whether  in 
peace  or  in  war,  the  trade  of  this  ifland  ftourifhes  extremely. 

The  trade  of  all  the  Dutch  American  fettlements  was  originally  carried 
on  by  the  Weft  India  company  alone  :  at  preftnt,  futh  fhips  as  go  upon 
that  trade  pay  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  the  r  licences:  the  company, 
however,  referve  to  themfelves  the  whole  of  what  is  carried  on  between 
Africa  and  the  American  iflands. 

The  other  iflands,  BoDaire  and  Aruba,  are  incnnfiderable  in  themfelves, 
and  fhould  be  regarded  as  appendages  to  Curaflbu,  tor  which  they  are  chiefly 
employed  in  railing  cattle  and  other  provifions. 

The  fmall  iflands  of  Saba  and  St.  Martin’s,  fituated  at  no  great  diftance 
from  St.  Euftatia,  hardly  deferve  to  be  mentioned  :  they  were  both  cap¬ 
tured  by  admiral  Rodney  and  General  Vaughan  ;  at  the  time  when 
St.  EuftaiG  furrendered  to  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  were  afterward*  , 
retaken  by  the  French. 
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St.  THOMAS.]  \  N  inconfiderable  member  of  the  C.iribbees,  fituafed 
AjL  64  degrees  well  Ion.  and  18  north  lat.  about  Ij 
miles  in  circumference,  and  has  a  fafe  and  commodious  hirbour. 

Sr.  CROIX,  or  SANTA  CRUZ]  Another  fniall  and  unhealthy 
ifland,  lying  about  live  leagues  eaft  of  St.  Ttiomas,  ten  or  twelve  leagues 
in  length,  and  three  or  four  where  it  is  broadeft.  Thefe  i Hands,  fo  long 
as  they  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Dtnilh  Weft  India  Company  were  ill 
matiHged,  and  of  little  confequence  to  the  Danes  ;  but  that  wife  and  be¬ 
nevolent  prince,  the  late  king  of  Denmark,  bought  up  the  Company's 
flock,  and  laid  the  trade  open  ;  and  fince  that  time  the  Hlana  of  St. Thomas 
has  been  fo  greatly  improved,  that  it  is  Did  to  produce  upwards  of  3000 
hogfheads  of  iugar  of  1000  weight  each,  and  others  of  the  Weft  Indii 
commodities  in  tolerable  plenty.  In  time  of  war  privateers  bring  in 
their  prizes  here  for  (ale  ;  and  a  great  many  velfels  trade  from  he -ce 
along  the  Spanifll  Main,  and  return  with  money  in  fpecie  or  bars,  and  va¬ 
luable  nierchandife.  As  lor  Santa  Cruz,  from  a  perfect  defert  a  few  years 
fincc,  it  is  beginning  to  fettle  faft  ;  feveral  perfons  from  the  E n gli fit  i llauds, 
fome  of  them  of  great  wealth,  have  gone  to  fettle  1 1ft re,  and  have  received 
very  great  encouragement  to  do  fo.  But,  indeed,  thefe  two  nations,  the 
Dutch  and  Danes,  hardly'  deferve  to  be  mentioned  among  the  proprietors 
of  America  ;  their  poflelfions  there  being  fo  inconfiderable  5  and  yet  the 
Dutch  are  faid  to  make  their  fnare  of  them  worth  at  lealt  6co,oooi.  a 
year. 


NEW  DISCOVERIES. 

OUR  knowledge  of  the  globe  has  been  confidehtblv  augmented  by  the 
lare  difeoveries  of  the  Roffims,  and  li ill  more  by  fhofe  that  have 
jbeen  made  by  Bririfh  navigators  in  the  prefen'  reign,  which  have  been  nu¬ 
merous  and  important  :  and  of  thefe  difcoveiies  we  Hull  therefore  give  a 
compendious  account. 


NORTHERN  ARCHIPELAGO* 

HIS  confills  of  feveral  groups  of  iflands,  which  are  fituated  between 
the  eafltrn  c>  aft  of  Kamtfch  uka  and  the  wefiern  coafi  of  the  conti* 
jntnt  of  America  *.  Mr.  Muller  divides  thefe  iilands  into  four  piincipal 


T 


*  Mr.  TToxe  obfetves,  that  “  the  firfl:  pro};  <9:  for  making  difeoveries  in  that  tetri 
pettuous  fea,  which  lies  between  Kanitfchatka  and  America,  was  conceive  J  and  planned 
by  Peter  I.”  Voyages  with  that  view  were  accordingly  undertaken  at  tSe  expence  of 
i the  crown ;  hut  when  it  was  difeovered,  that  the  iilands  cf  the  fea  abounded  with 
Valuable  furs,  private  merchants  immediately  engaged  with  ardour  in  fimilar  expe¬ 
ditions  ;  and,  within  a  period  of  ten  years,  more  important  difeoveries  were  made  by 
thefe  individuals,  at  their  own  private  coft,  than  had  hitherto  been  e heeled  by  ^11  the 
efforts  of  the  crown.  The  invefligation  of  ufeftil  knowledge  has  alio  been  greatly  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  prefent  emprefs  of  Ruffia ;  and  the  moll  diilant  parts  of  her  v..lt  do¬ 
minions,  and  other  countries  and  iflands,  have  been  explored,  at  her  cxpcrce,  by 
perfons  of  abilities  and  karr.^rg,  in  confequence  of  whicli  coniidtrable  difeoveries 
have  been  made. 
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NEW  DISCOVERIES. 

"•rou'ps,  the  two  firft  of  which  are  ftyled  she  Aleutian  iflands.  The  fir  ft 
group,  which  is  called  by  forme  of  the  iilanders,  Salignam,  comprehends,  i. 
Bee  ring’s  illand  ;  2.  Cupper  Ifland  ;  3.  Otma ;  4  Samyra,  or  Shemyra  ;  5. 
Ansksa.  The  i'econd  group  is  called  Khao,  and  comprizes  eight  1  (lands, 
■viz.  1.  Imm-ak;  z.Kilka;  3,  Tchetchia;  4.  Ava;  5.Kavia;  6.  Tlchan* 
gulak  ;  7.  IJlagama;  8.  Amtfchidga.  1  lie  third  general  name  is  fscgho, 
and  comprehends  the  iilands  known  to  the  Ruffians  under  the  name  of 
Andreanofflki  Ollrova  ;  fixteen  of  which  are  mentioned  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  names :  1.  Amatkinak  ;  2.Ulak;  3’  Unalga  ;  4.  Navotfha ;  3.  Uh- 
ga";  6.  Anagih  ;  7.  Kagulak  ;  8.  lllafk,  or  Illak  ;  q.  Tdkavanga,  upon 

which  is  a  volcano;  10.  Kaluga,  which  has  alio  a  volcano  ;  II.  Leg;  I  2. 
Sketihuna  ;  13.  Tagaloon  ;  14.  Gorleoi  ;  i5.0tchu;  16.  Amla.  The 
fourth  group  is  called  Kavalang,  and  comprehends  fixteen  iilands ;  which 
are  called  by  the  Ruffians  Lyffic  Ofirova,  or  the  Fox  Iflands ;  and  which 
are  named,  i.Amuehta;  2.  Tlchigama;  3.Tl'chegula;  4.  Unilira;  5. 
XJ 1 1  gn.  ;  6.  Tauagulana  ;  7.  Kagamin  ;  8.Kigalga;  p.  Skelgmaga  ;  10. 
Umnak ;  11.  Agun-Alafhka  ;  12.  Unimma;  13.  Uligan  ;  14.  Anturo- 
Leiflume  ;  15.  Semidit ;  16.  Senagak. 

Some  of  thefe  iflands  are  only  inhabited  occaftonallj',  and  for  fome 
months  in  the  year,  and  others  are  very  thinly  peopled  ;  but  otheis  have 
a  great  number  of  inhabitants,  who  corrllantly  refide  in  them.  Copper 
IflancL  receives  its  name  from  the  copper  which  the  lea  throws  upon  iis 
coafls.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands  are,  in  general,  of  a  fliort  fta- 
ture,  with  ftrong  and  robufl  limbs,  but  free  and  hippie.  They  h  ive  lank 
black  hair,  ana  little  be.nd,  flattifli  facc3,  and  fair  Ikins.  They  are  for 
the  mod  part  well  made,  and  of  ftrong  conflitutions,  Ratable  to  the  boif- 
terous  climate  of  their  files.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Aleutian  iiles  live 
Upon  roots  which  grow  wild,  and  fea-animals.  They  do  not  employ 
themfelves  in  catching  fifh,  though  the  rivers  abound  with  all  kinds  of 
fa  Ini  on,  and  the  fea  with  tuibot.  Their  cloaths  are  made  of  the  Ikins  of 
birds,  and  of  lea-otters. 

The  Fox  Iflands  are  fo  called  from  the  great  number  of  black,  grey, 
and  red  foxes  with  which  they  abound.  The  drefs  of  the  inhabitants 
cod  fills  of  a  cap  and  a  fur  coat,  which  reaches  down  to  the  knee.  Some 
of  them  wear  common  caps  of  a  party-coloured  bird-lkin,  upon  which 
they  leave  part  of  the  wings  and  tail.  On  the  tore  part  of  their  hunting 
and  fifliing  capq  they  place  a  final!  board  like  a  tkreen,  adorned  with  the 
jaw-bones  of  lea-bears,  and  ornamented  with  glafis  beads,  which  ihey  re¬ 
ceive  in  bai  ter  from  the  Ruffians.  At  their  feftivals  and  dancing  parties 
they  ufe  a  much  more  fbewy  fort  of  caps,  They  feed  upon  the  fiefh  of 
all  foits  of  fea  animals,  and  generally  eat  it  raw.  But  if  at  any  time  they 
choofe  to  drefs  iheir  vidluah,  they  make  ufe  of  a  hollow  ftone  ;  having 
placed  the  fifh  or  fiefh  therein,  they  cover  it  with  another,  and  clofe  the 
interflices  with  lime  or  clay.  They  then  lay  it  horizontally  upon  two 
Rones,  and  light  a  fire  under  it.  The  provifion  intended  for  keeping  is 
dried  without' lah  in  the  open  air.  Their  Weapons  con  fill  cf  bows,  ar¬ 
rows,  and  dans,  and  for  defence  they  ufe  wooden  fhielus. 

The  moll  per  left  equality  reigns  among  thefe  iilanders.  They  luve 
neither  chiefs  nor  fupriors,  neither  laws  nor .ptinifhments.  They  live 
together  in  families,  and  focietics  ol  fevcral  families  united,  which  form 
what  ihey  call  a  lace,  who  in  cafe  of  an  attack,  or  defence,  mutually 
help  and  lupport  each  other.  The  inhabitants  ol  tin  fame  ifland  always 
pretend  to  be  of  the  fame  race;  and  every  pei.lbn  looks  upon  his  ifland 

as 
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as  a  pofleflion,  the  property  of  which  is  common  to  all  the  individuals  of 
the  fame  focieey.  Feafts  are  very  common  among  them,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  when  the  inhabitants  of  one  rfland  are  vilited  by  thole  of  the 
others.  The  men  of  the  village  meet  their  guefts  beating  drums,  and 
preceded  by  the  women,  who  ling  and  dance.  At  the  conclufion  of  the 
dance,  the  hofts  l'erve  up  their  brfl  provifions,  and  invite  their  guefts  to 
partake  of  the  feaft.  They  feed  their  children  when  very  young  with  the 
coarfefl:  flelh,  and  for  the  rnoft  part  raw.  If  an  infant  cries,  the  mother 
immediately  carries  it  to  the  iea-ficle,  and,  whether  it  be  fummer  or 
winter,  holds  it  naked  in  the  water  until  it  is  quiet.  This  cuflom  is  fo 
far  from  doing  the  children  any  harm,  that  it  hardens  them  againft  the 
cold,  and  they  accordingly  go  barefooted  through  the  winter  without  the 
deal!  inconvenience.  They  feldom  heat  their  dwellings  ;  bur,  when  they 
are  dclirousof  warming  themfelves,  they  lights  bundle  of  hat,  and  (land 
over  it ;  or  ejfe  they  let  lire  to  train  oil,  which  they  pour  into  a  hollow- 
done.  They  have  a  good  (hare  of  plain  natural  fenle,  but  are  rather  flow 
of  underftanding.  They  feem  cold  and  indifferent  in  raoli  of  their 
actions  ;  but  let  an  injury,  or  even  a  fufpicion  only,  roufe  them  from  this 
phlegmatic  ftate,  and  they  become  inflexible  and  fuiious,  taking  the  mod 
violent  revenge,  without  any  regard  to  tire  confcquenccs.  The  lead 
affliction  prompts  them  to  fuicide,  the  apprehenflon  ot  even  an  uncertain 
evil  often  leads  them  to  defpair,  and  they  put  an  end  to  their  days  with 
great  apparent  infenflbility. 

O  T  A  H  E  I  T  E,  or  King  George’s  Island. 

'T’HIS  ifland  was  difeovered  by  captain  Wallis,  in  the  Dolphin  *,  on 

-*•  the  1 9: h  of  June,  176 7.  It  is  fituated  between  the  17th  degree 
28  min.  and  the  17th  degree  53  min.  fourb  latitude ;  andbetweeo  the  149th 
degree  it  min,  and  the  149th  degree  39  minutes  well  long.  It  coufifts 

of 


*  The  Dolphin  was  font  ottf,  under  the  command  of  captain  Wallis,  rVith  the 
Swallow  commanded  by  captain  Carteret,  at  the  expence  of  the  Britflh  government, 
in  Auguft,  1766,  in  order  to  make  difeoveries  in  the  fouthern  bemifpherc-  Th.de 
velTcls  proceeded  together,  till  they  came  within  fight  of  the  South  Sea,  at  the  wef- 
tern  entrance  of  the  ftraic  of  Magellan,  and  from  thence  returned  by  different 
routes  to  England.  On  the  6th  of  June  1767,  captain  Wallis  difeovered  an  ifland, 

:  about  fur  miles  long,  and  three  wide,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  W brtfun-ljland, 
it  being  difeovered  ort  Whitlun-cve.  Its  latitude  is  19°  iff  S.  and  its  longitude,  137* 
56'  W.  The  next  day  be  difeovered  another  ifland,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Charlottes  IJland.  The  inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  captain  Wallis  fays,  were  of 
1  a  middle  ftature,  and  dark  complexion,  with  long  black  hair,  which  hung  loofe  over 
their  (boulders.  The  men  were  well  made,  and  the  women  handfome.  Their  cloth¬ 
ing  was  a  kind  of  coarfe  cloth  or  matting,  which  was  fattened  about  their  middle, 
and  feemed  capable  of  being  brought  up  round  their  fhoulders.  This  ifland  is  about 
fix  miles  long,  and  one  mile  wide,  and  lies  in  latitude  19TB'  S.  longitude  138°  4' W. 
In  the  fpacc  of  a  few  days  after,  he  alfo  difeovered  fee-end  other  fmali  iflands  to 
which  he  gave  the  names  of  Eg  moot  IJland,  Glauctjlcr  IJland ,  Cumberland  JJIand,  Prince 
William  Hum’s  IJland,  and  Ofnaburgb  JJIand. 

On  the  19th  of  the  fame  month  he  difeovered  the  ifland  of  Otaheite ;  and,  after  he 
had  quitted  that  iiland,  he  difeovered,  on  the  28th  of  July  1767,  another  iflands  about 
fix  miles  long,  which  he  called  Sir  Charles  Saunders's  IJland ;  and  on  the  3~th  of  the 
fame  month,  an  thcr  about  ten  miles  long,  and  four  broad,  which  he  called  Lord 
Ho-wc  s  IJland'.  After  having  difeovered  fome  other  finall  iflands,  one  of  which  was 
named  Wallis's  IJland ,  he  arrived  at  Batavia  on  the  30th  qf  November,  at  the  cape  of 
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of  two  peninfulas,  of  a  fomewhat  circular  form,  joined  by  an  ifthmus, 
and  is  l'urrounded  by  a  reef  of  coral  rocks,  which  form  fcveral  exc.  llent 
bays  and  harbours,  where  there  is  room  and  depth  of  water  for  almoit  any 
number  of  the  largeit  flfips.  The  face  of  the  country  is  very  extraordi¬ 
nary,  for  a  border  of  low  land  almoit  entirely  furrounds  each  peninfula, 
and  behind. this  border  the  land  rifts  in  ridges  that  run  up  into  the  middle 
of  thefe  diviiions,  and  thefe  form  mountains  that  may  be  feen  at  lixty 
leagues  difhince.  The  foil,  except  upon  ihe  very  tops  of  the  ridges,  is 
remarkably  rich  and  fertile,  watered  by  a  great  number  of  rivulets,  and 
covered  with  fruit-trees  of  various  kinds,  forming  the  molt  delightful 
groves.  The  border  of  low  land  that  lies  between  the  ridges  and  the  fea, 
is  in  a  few  places  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  broad,  ana  this,  together 
with  feme  of  the  valhes,  are  the  only  parts  that  ate  inhabited.  Captain 
Wallis  made  fome  flay  at  this  ifland;  and  it  was  afterwards  vifited  again 
by  captain  Cook  in  the  Endeavour,  in  April,  1769.  That  commander 
was  accompanied  by  Jofeph  Banks,  eftj.  now  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  and  Dr. 
Sounder  ;  and  thofe  gentlemen,  together  with  the  captain,  made  a  very 
accurate  furvey  of  the  ifiand. 

Some  parts  of  the  ifiand  of  Otiheite  are  very  populous  :  and  captain 
Cook  was  of  opinion,  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  on  the  whole  iiland 
amounted  to  204,000,  inccluding  women  and  children.  They  are  of  a 
clear  olive  complcxi  n  ;  the  men  are  tall,  flrong,  well-limbed,  and  finely 
fh  iped  :  the  women  are  of  an  inferior  lize,  but  handfome,  and  very  amor¬ 
ous,  and  indeed  generally  fomewhat  licentious.  Their  cloathing  conlifts 
©f  cloth  or  matting  of  different  kinds  ;  and  the  greateftpait  of  the  food 
eaten  here  is  vegetable,  as  cocoa  nits,  bananas,  bread-fruit,  plantains, 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  fruit.  Their  houfes,  thofe  which  are  of  a 
middling  fize.  are  of  an  oblong  1  qua  re  ;  about  24  feet  long,  and  eleven 
wide,  with  a  fhelving  roof  fupported  on  three  rows  of  polls,  parallel  to 
each  other,  one  row  on  each  tide,  and  one  in  the  middle.  The  utmoft 
•height  within  is  about  nine  feet,  and  ihe  eaves  on  each  hue  reach  to  with¬ 
in  about  thrre  feet  and  a  half  from  the  ground.  All  the  retl  is  open,  no 
part  being  iuclofed  with  a  wall.  The  roof  is  thatched  with  palm-leaves, 
and  the  floor  covered  fome  inches  deep  with  foft  hay,  over  which  they 
lay  mats;  and  upon  thefe  they  fit  in  the  day,  and  bleep  in  the  night, 
They  have  no  tools  among  them  made  of  metal ;  and  tlipfe  they  ufe  ary 


Good  Hope  on  the  4th  of  February,  1768,  and  his  fhip  anchored  fafely  in  the  Down?) 
on  the  20th  of  May  following. 

Captain  Carteret,  in  the  Swallow,  after  he  had  parted  with  captain  Wallis,  in  the 
T?olphin,  Slaving  paffed  through  the  fir  ait  of  Magellan,  and  made  fome  tlay  at  tbs 
ifiand  of  Mufaiuero,  he  difeovered,  on  the  2d  cf  July  1767,  an  ifland,  about  five  mile; 
in  circumference,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Pitcairn’s  JJland.  It  lies  in  latitude 
35 0  3'  S.  longitude,  1330  2i'  W.  and  about  a  thoufand  leagues  to  the  weflward  of  the 
continent  of  America.  The  nth  of  the  fame  month  he  difeovered  another  final 
ifland,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  cf  the  Bifiop  of  Ofnaburfj's  If  and.  The  next  day  he 
(iifeovered  two  other  fmall  iflands,  which  he  cailed  the  Duke  of  Gloucfer's  Ifands 
The  following  month  h-1  difeovered  a  duller  of  fmall  iflands,  to  which  he  eave  the 
name  of  Sfscen  Churl  tte’s  fiands,  and  alfo  three  others,  which  he  named  Gonrer's  If  am) 
Simpfn's  if  and,  and  C.  ri  ret' s  Ifland,  On  the  24th  of  the  fame  month,  he  difeoverec 
Sir  Claries  Ha-dfs  If  and,  which  lies  in  the  latitude  4°  5  /  S  and  the  next  day  Wincbek 
fea  >  fand,  whi  h  is  diflnnt  about  ten  leagues,  in  the  dimdtion  of  S.  by  E.  He  after¬ 
wards  dif-overe  ’  h”  eal  ithcr  iflands,  and  proceeded  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  tt 
England,  where  .  e  eirpfedin  March,  1769. 
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uade.  of  .{lone,  or  foms  kind  of  bones.  The  inhabitants  of  Otahc'te  are 
remarkable  tor  their  dcanlinefs;  for  both  men  and  women  conftantly  tvaftt 
heir  whole  bodies  ‘in  running  water  three  times  everv  day.  Their  lan¬ 
guage  is  foft  and  melodious,  and  abounds  with  vowels.  There  are  no 
:nme  an  mai»  on  the  ifland  but  hogs,  dogs,  and  poultry,  and  the  only 
vihi  animals  aie  tropical  birds,  paroquet,  pigeons,  ducks,  and  a  few 
nr.er  birds,  wns,  and  a  very  few  lerpents.  The  fea,  however,  fuppliefi 
he  inhabuants  w  th  a  great  variety  of  the  mod  excellent  fifli. 

In  other  countries,  the  men  cut  their  hair  fltort,  and  the  women  pride 
hemfelies  on  its  length;  but  here  the  women  always  cut  it  fltort  round 
he  r  1  ar-,  and  the  men  (except  the  filhers,  who  are  almoft  continually  in 
he  water)  fuffir  it  to  fpread  over  their  fltouldcrs,  or  tie  it  up  in  a 
punch  on  the  top.  They  hare  the  cuftom  of  difcolouring  the  fkin,  by 
jricking  it  with  a  fmall  inftrument,  the  teeth  of  which  are  dipped  into 
i  mixture  of  a  kind  of  lamp-black,  and  this  is  called  tattowing.  This 
s  performed  upon  the  youth  of  ooth  fexes,  when  they  are  about  twelve 
sr  fourteen  years  of  age,  on  feveral  parts  of  the  body,  and  in  various 
igure.-.  Their  principal  manufacture  is  their  doth,  of  which  there  are 
■hree  kinds,  made  of  the  bark  of  three  different  trees.  The  fineft  and 
vhitelf  is  made  of  the  Chinefe  paper  mulberry-tree  ;  and  this  is  chiefly 
worn  by  the  principal  people.  Another  confiderable  manufacture  is  mat- 
:ing,  forae  or  which  is  finer,  and  in  every  refpeCt  better  than  any  we 
nave  in  Europe.  The  coarler  fort  ferves  them  to  deep  upon,  and  the 
Tier  to  we  r  in  wet  weather.  They  are  likewife  very  dexterous  in  making 
wicker-work  :  rheii  bafkets  are  of  a  thoufand  different  patterns,  and  many 
jf  them  exceedingly  neat.  The  inhabitants  of  Otaheite  believe  in  one 
3upr  me  Deity,  but  at  the  fame  time  acknowledge  a  variety  of  fubordi- 
nate  Deities  :  they  offer  up  their  prayers  without  the  ufe  of  idols,  and  be¬ 
lieve  the  exigence  of  the  foul  in  a  feparate  ftate  where  there  are  twofitu- 
ations  of  different  degrees  of  happinefs.  Among  thofe  people  a  fubor- 
dination  is  eflabliflied,  which  fomewhat  rei'embles  the  early  ftate  of  the 
European  nations,  under  the  feudal  fyflem.  If  a  general  attack  happens 
to  be  made  upon  the  ifland,  every  diftrid  is  obliged  to  furnilh  its  pro¬ 
portion  of  loldiers  for  the  common  defence.  Their  weapons  are  flings, 
which  thev  ufe  with  great  dexterity,  and  clubs  of  about  fix  or  feven  feet 
long,  andEnade  of  a  hard  heavy  wood.  They  have  a  great  number  of 
boats,  many  of  which  arc conftruded  for  warlike  operations. 

The  SOCIETY  ISLANDS. 

OF  the  feveral  iflands  fo  called,  and  which  were  difeovered  by  cap¬ 
tain  Cook*,  in  the  year  1769,  the  principal  arc,  Huhaeine,  Uli- 
tea,  Otaha,  and  Bolabola.  Huhaeine  is  about  3 1  leagues  toihe 

north- 


*  At  the  clofe  of  the  year  1767  it  was  refolved,  by  the  Royal  Society,  that  it  would 
be  proper  to  fend  perfons  into  fomc  part  of  the  South  Sea.  to  obferve  a  tranlit  of  the 
planet  Venus  over  the  Sun’s  dilk,  which,  according  to  aftronomicnl  calculation,  would 
happen  in  the  year  1769  :  and  that  the  iflands  called  Marqnefas  de  Mendoaa,  or  thofe 
of  Rotterdam,  or  Amflerdam,  were  the  propereft  places  then  known  for  making  fuch 
obfervation.  In  confequence  of  thefe  refolutions,  it  was  recommended  to  his  majefty 
in  a  memorial  from  the  Society,  dated  February,  1768,  that  he  would  b*  pleafed  fto 
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north -weft  of  Otaheite,  and  its  productions  are  exactly  t  he  fame,  but  it 
appears  to  be  a  month  forwarder.  The  inhabitants  feem  to  be  larger 

made 


order  fuch  an  obfervation  to  be  made  ;  upon  which  his  majefty  fignified  to  the  Lords, 
Commiflioners  of  the  Admiralty  his  pleafure,  that  a  fhjp  fliould  be  provided  to  carry 
fuch  obfervers  as  the  Society  fliould  think  fit  to  the  South  Seas  :  and  accordingly  a  bark 
of  three  hundred  and  feventy  tons  was  prepared  for  that  purpofe.  It  was  named  the 
Endeavour  and  commanded  by  captain  James  Cook,  who  was  foon  after,  by  the 
Royal  Society,  appointed,  with  Mr.  Charles  Green,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  long 
affiftant  to  Dr.  Bradley,  at  the  Royal  Obfervatory  at  Greenwich,  to  obferve  the  tran- 
fit.  But,  while  this  vefl'el  was  getting  ready  for  her  expedition,  captain  Wallis  re¬ 
turned  ;  and  it  having  been  recommended  to  him  by  lord  Morton,  when  he  went 
out,  to  fix  on  a  proper  place  for  this  aftronomical  obfervation,  he,  by  letter,  dated 
on  board  the  Dolphin,  the  18th  of  May,  1768,  the  day  before  he  landed  at  Haftings, 
mentioned  Port  Royal  harbour,  in  the  ifland  of  Otaheite  ;  the  Royal  Society,  there¬ 
fore  by  letter,  dated  the  beginning  of  June,  in  anfwer  to  an  application  from  the 
Admiralty,  to  be  informed  whither  they  would  have  their  obfervers  fent,  made  choice 
of  that  place.  Captain  Cook  fet  fail  from  Plymouth,  in  the  Endeavour  on  the  26th 
of  Auguft,  1768.  He  was  accompanied  in  his  voyage  by  Jofeph  Banks,  efq.  and  Dr., 
fiolander.  They  made  no  difcovery  till  they  got  within  the  tropic,  where  they  fell  in 
with  Lagy on  Ifland.  Two  Groups,  Bird  Ifland,  and  Chain  Ifland ;  and  they  arrived 
at  Otaheite  on  the  13th  of  April  ;  1769.  During  their  llay  at  that  ifland,  they  had  the 
opportunity  of  making  very  accurate  enquiries  relative  to  its  produce  and  inhabitants ; 
and  on  the  4th  of  June,  the  whole  paflage  of  the  planet  Venus  over  the  fun’s  difk  was 
obferved  by  them  with  great  advantage.  The  refult  of  their  obfervqtipns  may  bp 
-found  in  the  Philofophical  Transitions.  After  his  departure  from  Otaheite,  captain 
Cook  dif covered , and  vili ted  the  Society  Illands  and  Oheteroa,  and  thence  proceeded 
to  the  fouth  till  he  arrived  in  the  latitude  of  40  degrees  22  minutes;  longitude  147 
degrees  29  minutes  v  .  j  and  afterwards  made  an  accurate  furvey  of  the  coaft  of  New 
’Zealand.  Ill  '  ovember,  he  difeovered  a  chain  of  Ifiands,  which  he  railed  Barrier 
JJlan-i  -He. -afterwards  proceeded  to  New  Holland,  and  from  thence  to  New  Guinea 
and  in  September,  1770,  arrived  at  the  ifland  of  Savu,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Batavia,  and  from  thence  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  England,  where  he  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  1 2th  of  June,  17;  1. 

Soon  after  captain  Cook’s  return  home  in  the  Endeavour,  it  was  refolved  to  equip 
two  flips,  in  order  to  make  farther  difeoveries  in  the  i’outhern  hemifphere.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  Refolution  and  the  Adventure  were  appointed  for  that  purpofe  ;  the  firft  was 
commanded  by  captain  Cook,  and  the  latter  by  captain  Tobias  Furneaux.  They  failed 
from  Plymouth  Sound,  on  the  13th  of  July,  1772  ;  and  on  the  29th  of  the  fame  month 
arrived  at  the  ifland  of  Madeira.  From  thence  they  proceeded  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  and ib  February,  17  3,  arrived  at  New  Zealand,  having  fought  in  vain  for  a 
fouthern  continent.  In  that  month  the  Refolution  and  Adventure  feparated,  in 
confequence  of  a  thick  fog,  but  they  joined  company  again  in  Queen  Charloitte’s 
found,  on  the  i8:h  of  May  following.  In  Augult  they  arrived  at  Otaheite ;  and  in 
September  they  difeovered  Hervey’s  Illands  On  the  2d  of  Odiober,  they  came  to 
Middieburgh,  one  of  the  Friendly  Iflands;  and  about  the  clofe  of  that  month,  the 
Refolution  and  the  Adventure  were  feparated,  and  did  not  join  company  any  more. 
Cart  in  Cook,  howi  ♦er,’  proceeded  in  the  Refolution,  in  order  to  make  difeoveries. in 
jibe  fouthern  polap  regions,  but  was  flopped  in  his  progrefs  by  the  ice,  in  the  lati¬ 
tude  oi  7.  degrees  10  minutes  fouth;  longitude  100  degrees  34  minutes  well.  He 
then  proceeded  to  Eafi.tr  Illands,  where  he  arrived  in  March,  1774,  as  he  did  alfo  in 
the  f.me  month  at  the  MarquTas  Illands.  He  afterwards  difeovered  four  Illands, 
which  he  named  Pallifer’s  Illands,  and  again  fleered  for  Otaheite,  where  [he  arrived 
on  22d  of  April,  and  made  fome  flay,  and  alfo  vifittd  the  neighbouring  ifies.  In 
Augult,  he  came  to  the  New  Hebrides,  fome,  of  which  were  firft  difeovered  b.y  him. 
After  leaving  thefe  if.ands,  he  fleered  to  the  fouthward  a  few  days,  and  difeovered 
New  Caledonia  Having  furveyed  the  fouth-well  coaft  of  this  ifland,  captain  Cook 
fleered  again  for  New  Zealand,  in  order  to  rcfrcfli  his  crew,  and  put  his  flip  into  a 
condition  to  encounter  the  dangers  attending  the  navigation  in  the  high  fouthern  lati¬ 
tudes.  Diredting  his  courfe  to  fouth  and  eaft,  after  leaving  New  Zealand,  till  lie 
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made,  and  more  (lout,  than  thofe  of  Otaheite.  Mr.  Banks  meafured  one 
of  the  men,  and  found  him  to  be  fix  feet  three  inches  and  a  half  high  ; 
yet  they  are  fo  indolent,  that  he  could  not  perfuade  one  of  them  to  go  up 
the  hills  with  him  ;  for  they  faid,  if  they  were  to  attempt  it,  the  fatigue 
would  kill  them.  The  women  are  fairer  than  thofe  of  Otaheite,  and  both 
fexes  appear  lefs  timid  and  lefs  curious  ;  though  in  their  drefs,  language, 
2nd  almoft  every  other  circumftance,  they  are  the  fame.  Their  houfes  are 
neat,  and  they  have  boat-houles  that  are  remarkably  large.  Uliten  is  about 
feven  or  eight  leagues  to  the  fouth-weftward  of  Huahcine,  and  is  a  much 
larger  ifland,  but  appears  neither  fo  fertile  nor  fo  populous.  The  princi¬ 
pal  refrefhments  to  be  procured  here  are  plantains,  cocoa  nuts,  yams,  hogs, 
and  fowls  ;  but  the  two  lalt  are  rather  fcarce.  Otaba  is  divided  from 
Ulitea  by  a  ftrair,  thar,  in  the  narroweft  part,  is  not  above  two  miles 
broad.  This  ifland  affords  two  goad  harbours,  and  its  producers  of  the 
fame  kind  as  that  of  the  other  iflands.  About  four  leagues  to  the  north- 
weft  of  Otaha  lies  Bolabola ,  which  is  furrounded  by  a  reef  of  rocks,  and 
feveral  fmall  iflands,  all  of  which  are  no  more  than  eight  leagues  in  com- 
pafs.  To  thei'e  iflands,  and  thofe  of  Marua,  which  lie  about  fourteen 
miles  to  the  weftward  of  Bolabola,  containing  fix  in  all,  captain  Cook 
gave  the  name  of  Society  Iflands. 

OHE  TEROA. 

THIS  ifland  is  fituated  in  the  latitude  of  22  deg.  27  m*n.  fouth,  and 
in  the  longitude  of  150  deg.  47  min.  weft  from  Greenwich.  It  is 
thirteen  miles  in  circuit,  and  rather  high  than  low,  but  neither  fo  popu- 


arrived  in  the  latitude  of  55  degrees  fix  minutes  fouth,  longitude  138  degrees  56  mi¬ 
nutes  weft,  without 'meeting  with  any  continent,  captain  Cook  gave  up  all  hopes  of 
difeovering  any  in  this  ocean  ;  and  therefore  came  to  a  refolution  to  fleer  diredlly  for 
the  weft  entrance  of  the  ftrait  of  Magellan,  with  a  view  of  coafting  and  furveying  v 
the  outermoft  or  fouth-fide  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  Keeping  accordingly  in  about  the 
latitude  of  53  or  55,  and  fleering  nearly  eaft,  he  arrived  off  the  weftern  mouth  of 
the  ftraits  of  Magellan,  without  meeting  with  any  thing  remarkable  in  his  new  route. 

In  January,  1775,  he  difeovered  a  large  and  dreary  ifland,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  South,  Georgia.  He  afterwards  difeovered  various  capes  and  elevated  fnow-clad 
coafls,  to  the*mofl  fouthern  part  of  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Southern  'Thule,  as 
being  the  neareft  land  to  that  pole,  which  has  yet  been  difeovered.  In  February  hs 
difeovered  Sandwich  Land ,  and  feveral  iflands  covered  with  fnow.  He  then  proceeded 
round  the  Cape  o£  Good  Hope  to  England,  where  he  arrived  on  the  30th  of  July, 
1775.  Captain  Furneaux  had  returned  to  England  in  the  Adventure,  a  year  befire, 
having  proceeded  home  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  without  making  any  remark¬ 
able  difcovery.  Ten  of  his  men,  a  boat’s  crew,  had  been  murdered  and  eaten  by 
fame  of  the  lavages  of  New  Zealand;  fo  that  ‘his  voyage  afforded  a  melancholy  proof 
that  cannibals  really  exift;  and,  indeed,  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  voyages  of  difcoveiy, 
other  evidence  appeared  of  this  fadt.  As  to  captain  Cook,  in  the  courfe  of  his  voyage, 
in  the  Refolution,  he  had  made  the  circuit  of  the  fouthern  ocean  in  a  high  latitude, 
and  had  traverfed  it  in  fivch  a  manner,  as  to  leave  not  the  lead  room  for  die  puffibility 
qf  there  being  a  fouthern  continent,  unlefs  near  the  pole,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  na¬ 
vigation.  It  deferves  alfo  to  be  remembered,  in  honour  of  that  able  commander, 
captain  Cook,  that,  with  a  company  of  a  hundred  and  eighteen  men,  he  performed 
this  voyage  of  three  years  and  eighteen  days,  throughout  all  the  climates,  from  fifty- 
two  degrees  north,  to  feventy-one  degrees  fouth,  with  the  lofs  of  only  one  man  by 
ficknefs  and  this  appears  in  a  confiderable  degree,  to  have  arifen  from  die  great  hu¬ 
manity  of  the  commander,  and  his  Uncommon  cure  and  attention  to  adopt  every  me¬ 
thod  for  preserving  the  health  of  his  men. 
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lous  nor  fertile  as  fome  of  the  other  iflands  in  thefe  Teas.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  lufty,  and  well  made,  but  are  rather  browner  than  thoie  of  Ora- 
feeite.  Their  principal  weapons  are  long  lances  made  i  f  etoa-wood,  which 
is  very  hard,  and  i'ome  of  them  are  near  twenty  feet  long. 


THE  FRIENDLY  ISLANDS. 


THESE  lflands  were  fo  named  by  captain  Co-ik  in  the  year  1773,  on 
account  of  the  friendlliip  which  appeared  to  i'ubiili  among  the  in¬ 
habitants,  and  from  their  courteous  behaviour  to  Ararigers.  Abel  Janfen 
Tafman,  an  eminent  Dutch  navigater,  fiifl  touched  here  in  1643,  and 
gave  names  to  the  principal  iflands.  C  iptain  Cook  laborioufly  explored 
the  whole  clutter,  which  he  found  to  cor.ttit  of  more  than  twenty.  The 
three  iflands  which  Tafman  faw  he  named  New  Amflerdam,  Rotterdam, 
and  Middleburg.  The  firtt  is  the  largett,  and  extends  about  2  1  miles  irom 
call  to  well,  and  about  13  from  north  10  fouth.  Thefe  illands  are  inhabit¬ 
ed  by  a  race  of  Indians,  who  cultivate  the  earth  with  great  induftry.  The 
ifland  of  Amflerdam  is  interfered  by  ftraight  and  pleafant  roads,  with 
fruit-trees  on  each  lide,  which  provide  fliade  from  the  fcorching  heat  of 
the  fun. 

The  chief  iflands  are  Annamooka,  Tongataboo,  andEoan.-  This  hft, 
when  viewed  from  the  fhip  at  anchor,  formed  one  of  the  mott  beautiful 
profptitts  in  nature;  and  very  different  from  the  others  of  the  Friendly 
jfles ;  which,  being  low  and  perfectly  level,  exhibit  nothing  to  the  eye 
but  the  trees  which  cover  them  :  whereas  here,  the  land  riling  gently  ro 
a  conliderable  height,  prefented  an  extenfive  profpedf,  where  groves  of 
trees  are  only  interfperfed  at  irregular  diflances,  in  beautiful  diforder,  and 
all  the  rett  is  covered  with  grafs,  except  near  the  {Lores,  where  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  covered  with  fruit  and  other  trees ;  amongtt  which  are  the  habita¬ 
tions  of  the  natives.  In  order  to  have  a  view  of  as  great  a  part  of  the 
ifland  aspoflible,  captain  Co  k  and  fome  of  his  officers  walked  up  to  the 
highett  point  of  the  ifland.  From  this  place  they  had  a  view  of  almott 
the  whole  ifland,  which  confided  of  beautiful  meadows,  of  prodigious  ex¬ 
tern,  adorned  with  tufts  of  trees,  and  intermixed  with  plantations. 
«  While  I  was  furveying  this  delightful  profpedf,’  fays  captain  Cook,  ‘  I 
could  not  help  flattering  myfelr  with  the  pleafing  idea  that  fome  future 
navigator  may,  from  the  fame  ftation,  behold  theie  meadows  flocked  with 
cattle,  brought  to  thefe  iflands  by  the  (hips  of  England;  and  that  the 
completion  of  this  fingle  benevolent  purpofe,  independent* of  all  other  con- 
fiderations,  would  fufficiently  mark  to  poflerity  that  our  voyages  hafl  not 
been  ufelefs  to  the  general  interefls  of  humanity.* 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

THIS  country  was  firft  difeovered  by  Tafman,  the  Dutch  navigator, 
in  the  year  1642,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Staten  Land,  though  it 
has  been  generally  diftinguiflied,  in  our  maps  and  charts,  by  the  name  of 
New  Zealand,  and  was  luppoled  to  be  part  of  a  fouthern  continent :  but 
it  is  now  known,  from  the  late  difeoveries  of  captain  Cook,  who  failed 
yotmd  it,  to  conlifl  of  two  large  iflands,  divided  from  each  other  by  a  flrait 
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four  or  five  leagues  broad.  They  are  fituated  between  the  latitudes  of  34. 
and  48  degrees  Couth,  and  between  the  longitudes  of  166  and  180  degrees 
eall  from  Greenwich.  One  of  thele  iflands  is  for  the  molt  part  mountain¬ 
ous,  rather  barren,  and  but  thinly  inhabited  but  the  other  is  much  move 
fer  ile,  and  of  a  better  appearance.  In  the  opinion  of  fir  Jofeph  Bank?, 
and  of  Dr.  Solander,  eveiy  kind  .of  European  fruits,  grain,  and  plants, 
would  flo unfit  here  in  the  utmoft  luxuriance.  From  the  vegetables  found 
here,  it  is  fuppofed,  that  'he  winters  are  milder  than  thofe  in  England,  and 
the  fummers  are  not  hotter,  though  more  equally  warm  ;  i'o  that  it  is  ima¬ 
gined,  that  it  this  country  we:e  fettled  by  people  from  Europe,  they  would, 
wirti  mode  ate  induftry,  l  e  toon  lupphed,  nor  oniy  with  the  necefiaries,  but 
the  luxuries  of  lile  in  great  abundance.  Here  are  forelts  of  raft  extern, 
filled  with  very  large  timber  toes  ;  and  near  four  hundred  plants  vveie 
found  here  that  had  not  been  delciibed  by  the  naturalifts.  The  inhabitants 
of  New  Zealand  arc  flout  and  robult,  and  equal  in  lfature  to  the  1  .rgell  Eu¬ 
ropeans.  Their  colour  in  general  is  brown,  but  in  few  deeper  than  that 
01  a  Spaniard  who  has  I  ecu  expoled  to  the  fun,  and  in  many  not  fo  deep; 
and  both  fexes  have  good  features.  Their  drefs  is  very  uncouth,  and  they 
mark  their  bodies  in  a  manner  Itnular  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ot.iheite,  which 
is  called  tattowing.  T’heir  principal  weapons  are  lances,  darts,  and  a  kind 
of  battle-axes  ;  and  they  have  generally  fhewn  themlelves  Very  hoflile  tty 
the  Euiopeans  who  have  viiited  them. 


the  new  Hebrides. 

THIS  name  was  given  by  capt.  Cook  to  a  duller  of  iflands,  the  mofi 
northerly  of  which  was  feen  by  Quires,  the  Spanifli  navigator,  in 
1606,  and  by  him  named  Tierra  del  Efpiritu  Santo.  From  that  time  till 
papt.  Cook’s  voyage  in  the  Endeavour,  in  1769,  this  land  was  fuppofed 
to  be  part  of  a  great  fomhefn  continent,  called  Trra  dujlralis  incognita. 
But  when  captain  Co  k  had  failed  round  New  Zealand,  and  along  the 
eaflern  coafl  of  New  Holland,  this  opinion  was  fully  confuted.  On  his 
next  voyage,  in  the  Rtfldution,  he  refolved  ro  explore  thefe  parts  accu¬ 
rately ;  and  according,  in  1774,  bclides  afeertaining  the  extent  and  (Rel¬ 
ation  of  thefe  iflands,  he  uncovered  feveral  in  the  group,  which  were  be¬ 
fore  unknown.  The  New  Hebrides  are  fituated  between  the  latitudes  of 
14  deg.  29  min.  and  20  deg.  4  min.  fouth  ;  and  between  66  deg.  4!  nun. 
ntid  170  deg.  2  s  min.  call  longitude.  They  confift  of  the  following 
iflands,  fome  of  which  have  received  names  from  the  different  European 
navigators,  and  others  retain  the  names  which  they  bear  among  the  natives, 
viz.  Tierra  del  Efpiritu  Santo,  Mallicollo,  St.  Bartholomew,  Ifle  of  Lepers, 
Aurora,  Whitfuntide,  Ambrym,  Immer,  Appe,  Three  Hill?,  Sandwich, 
Montagu,  Hinchinbrook,  Shepherd,  E01  romanga,  Irronan,  Annatom,  and 
Tanna. 

Not  far  diflant  from  the  New  Hebrides,  and  fouth-wefiward  of  them, 
lies  New  Caledonia,  a  very  large  ifland,  firff  difeovered  by  capt. 
Cook,  in  1774.  It  is  about  cighty-feven  leagues  long,  but  its  breadth  is 
not  conliderabte,  nor  any  where  exceeds  ten  leagues.  It  is  inhabited  by  a 
race  of  flout,  tall,  well-proportioned  Indians,  01  a  fwarthy  or  dark  chefnut 
brown.  A  few  leagues  diflant  are  t\vo  fmall  iflands  called  the  Ifland  of 
Piftes,  and  Botany  Ifland, 
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NEW  HOLLAND. 


THIS  country  ia  of  a  much  larger  extent  than  .any  other  that  dues 
not  bear  the  name  of  a  continent,  it  extending  from  the  eleventh 
to  the  thirty-eight  degree  of  fouth  latitude  ;  and  the  length  of  the  eaft 
and  norch-eaft  coaft,  along  which  capr.  Cook  failed,  teduetd  to  a  ftraight 
line,  is  no  lefs  than  rwenty-feven  degree;',  which  amount  to  near  twothou- 
fand  miles.  The  country  is  rather  barren  than  fertile;  yet  in  many 
places  the  rifing  grounds  are  chequered  by  woods  and  lawns,  and 
the  plains  and  vallies  covered  with  herbage  The  inhabitants,  who 
are  not  numerous,  are  naked  lavages,  of  a  middle  fixture,  extremely 
aftive,  and  their  fkins  of  a  chocolate  coiour,  but  their  features  are  not  dif- 
agteeable.  Thar  food  is  chiefly  fifh,  birds  of  various  kinds,  yams,  fruit, 
and  the  flefh  of  a  Angular  quadruped  called  the  kangoroo.  Their  wea¬ 
pons  are  fpears  or  lances  of  diSerenr  kinds,  which  they  throw  with  great 
force  and  dexterity.  They  alfo  ufe  lliields  or  targets  of  an  oblong  form, 
made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree. 

New  Guinea,  till  the  late  diicoveries,  was  thought  to  be  the  rsorth- 
coaft  <•-  an  extenlive  continent,  and  to  be  joined  to  New  Holland;  but 
cap>.  Cook  difeovered  a  flraight  between  them,  which  runs  north -cad, 
throtigh  w  hich  he  failed.  1  hus  it  was  found  to  be  a  long  narrow  iOaad^ 
extending  north-eaft,  from  the  fecond  degree  of  fouth"  latitude  to  the 
twelfth,  and  from  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  to  one  hundred  attd  fifty 
degrees  eaft  longitude ;  but  in  one  part  it  does  not  appear  to  be  above 
fifty  miles  broad.  The  country  con  fids  cf  a  mixture  of  very  high  hills 
and  va  lies,  interfperied  with  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  plantains,  bread¬ 
fruit,  arid  luoft  ot  the  trees,  fhrubs,  and  plants,  that  are  found  in  the  other 
South-fea  ifltnds.  It  affords  irom  the  fea  a  variety  of  delightful  p/ofpefts. 
The  inhabitants  make  nearly  the  fame  appearance  as  the  New  Hollanders 
en  the  other  fide  the  ffraits. 

To  ihe  north  of  New  Guinea  is  New  Britain,  which  is  fituated  in 
the  4th  degree  of  fouth  latitude,  and  352  deg.  min.  eafi  longitude  from 
Greenwich.  It  wits  fuppofed  to  be  part  of  an  imaginary  continent  till 
capt.  Dam  pier  found  it  to  be  an  iflatid,  and  failed  through  a  flrait  which 
divides  it  from  New  Guinea.  Capr.  Carteret,  in  his  voyage  round  the 
world,  in  2 ^ 67 >  found  it  was  of  much  lefs  extent  than  it  was  till  then 
imagined  to  be,  by  failing  through  another  flrait  to  the  north,  which  fe- 
parates  it  fiom  a  long  'fluid,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  New  Ireland. 
There  are  many  high  hills  in  New  Britain,  and  it  abounds  with  large  ami 
ftately  trees.  To  the  eaftward  of  New  Britain,  and  in  both  the  above 
ilrait?,  ate  mam  i fluids,  moft  of  which  are  find  to  be  extremely  fertile, 
and  to  abound  with  plantains  and  cocoa  nut  trees. 

New  Ireland  extends  in  length,  from  the  north-eaf!  to  the  fouth-eafl, 
about  two  hucdied  and  feventy  miles,  but  is  in  general  very  narrow.  It 
abounds  with  a  variety  of  trees  and  plants,  and  with  many  pigeons,  par¬ 
rots,  rooks,  and  other  birds.  The  inhabitants  are  black,  and  woolly 
Hat  ed,  like  the  negroes  of  Guinea,  but  have  not  their  flat  nofes  and 
thick  lips.  No: th-weflward  of  New  Ireland  a  duller  of  iflands  was  f  en 
by  capt.  Carteret,  lying  very  near  ea>  h  other,  and  fuppofid  to  confiff  of 
tv.  enty  or  thirty  in  number.  One  of  thefe,  which  is  of  very  conliderable 
extern,  was  named  New'  H»  lover  ;  but  the  re ft  of  the  duffer  received 
the  name  of  the  /Vcmif.alty  Islands, 
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Befides  the  voyages  of  difcovery  already  mentioned,  another  voyage, 
was  performed  by  capt.  Cook  and  capt,  Clerke,  in  the  Refolution  and  Dif¬ 
covery,  during  the  years  1776,  1777,  1778,  and  1779 ,  in  fearch  of  a  north- 
weft  paftage  between  the  continents  of  Afia  and  America.  After  they  had 
arrived  at  the  Cape  of  Good  H  pc,  they  proceeded  from  thence  to  New 
Holland,  lit  their  couri'e  they  difeovered  two  iflamis,  which  capt.  Cook 
called  Prince  Edward’s  Ifles.  The  largeft  about  15  leagues  in  circuit, 
is  ia  latitude  46,  53  fouth,  longitude  37,  46  ;  the  other  about  9  leagues 
in  circuit,  hu.  46,  40  and  long.  38,  S,  h.  both  barren  and  a  moft  covered 
witbjfnow.  From  New  Holland  to  New  Zealand,  they  afterwatds  vifited  the 
Frienulv  and  tne  Society  Hies.  In  January  1777,  they  arrived  at  the  Sand¬ 
wich  ifles,  which  are  twelve  in  number,  and  are  Iituat.  d  between  22  ceg.  1 ; 
min.  and  18  deg.  53  min.  N.  latitude.  The  air  of  rbel'e  illands  is  in  general 
faiubrious,  and  many  of  the  vegetable  productions  are  the  fa  ne  with  chofe 
of  the  Society  and  Friendly  Ifles.  The  inhabitants  are  of  a  middle  fize, 
ftout,  and  well  made,  and  their  complexions  in  general  a  brown  olive.  On 
the  7th  of  February,  being  nearly  in  lat.  44  deg.  33  min.  north,  and  long. 
233  deg.  36  min.  eaft,  they  law  part  of  the  American  continent,  bearing 
north-e  -ft.  They  afterwaids  dilcovered  King  George’s  Sound,  which  is 
fituated  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of  America,  and  is  extenfive  :  that  part  of 
it  where  the  (hips  under  the  command  of  capt.  Cook  anchored,  is  in  lat. 
49  deg.  36  min.  north,  and  long.  233  deg.  28  min  eaft.  The  whole 
found  is  l'urrounded  by  high  land,  w  hich  in  fome  places  appears  very- 
broken  and  rugged,  and  is  in  general  covered  wiih  wood  to  the  very 
top.  They  found  the  inhabitants  here  rather  below  the  midde  fize,  and 
their  complexions  approaching  to  a  copper  colour.  On  the  1  zih  of  May, 
they  dilcovered  Sandwich  Sound,  in  lat.  39  deg.  54  inin.  north.  The 
harbour  in  which  the  (hips  anchored,  appeared  to  be  almoft  furrounded 
with  high  land,  which  was  covered  with  l'now  ;  *,d  heie  they  were  vifited 
by  fome  of  the  Americans  in  their  canoes.  They  afterw'ards  proceeded  to 
the  ifland  of  Unalafchka,  and  after  their  departure  from  thence,  Hill  con¬ 
tinued  to  trace  the  American  coaft,  till  they  difeovered  the  ftrait  which 
feparates  it  from  the  continent  of  Alia.  Here  both  the  hemifpheres  pre- 
ftnted  to  the  view  a  naked  and  flat  country,  without  any  defence,  and  the 
lea  between  them  not  very  deep.  They  paffed  the  ftrait,  and  arrived  on 
the  zothof  Auguft,  1778,  in  lat.  70  deg.  54  min.  long.  194  deg.  53  min. 
where  they  found  themfelves  almoft  furrounded  with  i.e,  and  the  farther 
they  proceeded  to  the  eaftward,  the  clofer  the  ice  became  compared. 
They  continued  labouring  among  the  ice  till  the  25th,  when  a  ftorm  came 
on,  which  made  it  dangerous  for  them  to  proceed  ;  and  a  confultation 
was  therefoie  held  on  boaid  the  Refolution,  as  foon  as  the  violence  of  the 
gale  abated,  when  it  was  refolved,  that  as  this  paftage  was  impra&icab’e 
tor  any  ufeful  purpole  of  navigation,  which  was  the  gre^t  ubjeft  of  the 
voyage,  it  fhould  be  profecuted  no  farther  ;  and  especially  on  account  of 
the  cendition  the  (hips  were  in,  the  approach  of  winter,  and  their  great 
diftance  from  any  known  place  of  refrefhment.  The  voyage  indeed 
afforded  fufheient  evidence,  that  no  practicable  paftage  exifts  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  towards  the  Noith  ;  and  this  voyage  alfo  af- 
cert, fined  the  weftern  boundaries  of  the  great  continent  of  America.  On 
their  return  it  unfortunately  happened  that  the  celebrated  and  able  navi¬ 
gator,  cape.  Cook,  was  killed  in  an  affray  with  the  n  uivrs,  on  the  ifland 
of  G’why’hee,  one  of  the  Sandwich  ifles,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1779; 
and  his  death  was  univerfally  regretted,  not  only  in  Great  Britain^  but  alfo 
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in  other  parts  of  Europe,  by  tiiofe  to  whom  his  merits  and  public  fervices  i| 
were  known.  In  his  Lit  voyage  lie  had  exploted  the  coal!  of  America,  I 
from  42  cleg.  27  min.  to  70  dvg.  o  min.  57  fee.  north.  After  the  death  ;( 
of  capt.  Cook,  the  command  devolved  on  capr.  Cleike,  who  died  at  fea  [ 
on  hi,  return  to  the  fouthwar-.i  on  the-22d  day  ot  Augull,  1779.  The  two  1 
fliips  returned  home  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  on  the  5th  of  October  i 
1780,  anchored  at  the  More. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  inferring  the  f  Uowing  extraft, 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  and  fervices  ot  fo  excellent  a  navigator. 

Perhaps  no  fcicnce  ever  received  greater  additions  from  the  labours  of  a 
fingle  man  than  geography  has  done  from  thole  ot  captain  Cook.  In 
his  firft  voyage  to  the  South  Seac,  he  difeovered  the  Society  Iflands  ;  de¬ 
termined  the  inlularity  of  New  Zealand  ;  difeovered  the  (Iraits  which 
feparate  the  two  illands,  and  are  called  atter  his  name;  and  made  a  com¬ 
plete  furvey  of  both.  He  afterwards  explored  the  Eaftern  coaft  of 
New  Holland,  hitherto  unknown  ;  an  extent  of  twemy-l'even  degrees  of 
latitude,  or  upwards  of  two  thoufand  miles. 

In  his  fecond  expedition,  he  refolved  the  great  problem  cf  a  fouthern 
continent,  having  travelled  that  hemifphere  between  the  latitude  ot  40® 
and  70°*  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  leave  a  pollibility  of  its  exiller.ee, 
unlefs  near  the  Pole,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  navigation.  During  this  1 
voyage,  he  difeovered  New  Caledonia,  the  larged  iltand  in  the  Southern 
Pacific  Ocean,  except  New  Zealand  ;  the  ifland  of  Georgia;  and  an  unr 
knotvn  coad,  which  he  named  Sandwich  Land,  the  Thule  of  the  Southern 
hemifphete  ;  and  having  twice  vilited  the  tropical  Teas,  he  fettled  the 
fituations  ot  the  old' and  made  feveral  new  difeoveries. 

But  the  lad  voyage  is  diftinguiflied  above  all  the  reft,  by  the  extent 
and  importance  of  its  difeoveries.  Befides  feveral  fmaller  illands  in  the 
Southern  Pacific,  he  discovered,  to  the  North  of  the  Equinoctial  Line, 
the  group  called  the  Sandwich  Iflands,  which,  .from  their  fituation  and 
productions,  hid  fairer  for  becoming  an  objeCt  of  confequence  in  the 
f>ftv-m  of  European  navigation  than  any  other  difeovery  in  the  South 
Sea.  He  afterwards  explored  what  had  hitherto  remained  unknown  of 
the  Wefiern  coaft  of  America,  from  the  latitude  of  430  to  70°  Noith, 
containing  an  extent  of  three  thoufand  and  five  hundred  miles ;  ascertain¬ 
ed  the  proximity  of  the  two  great  continents  of  Ada  and  America  ;  pafled 
the  ftraits  between  them,  and  furveyed  the  coad  on  each  fide,  to  fuch  a 
he:ght  of  northern  latitude,  as  to  demondrate  the  impracticability  of  a 
patfage,  in  that  hemifphere,  from  the  Alantic  in‘o  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
either  bv  an  Eaftern  or  a  Weftern  comfe.  In  fhort,  if  we  except  the  Sea 
of  Amur,  and  the  Japanefe  Archipelago,  which  ftiil  remain  imperleCfly 
known  to  Europeans,  he  has  completed  tue  hydrography  of  the  habitable 
globe. 

As  a  navigator,  his  fervices  were  not  perhaps  lefs  fplendid,  certainly 
cot  lefs  imp.  itar. t  and  meritorious.  The  method  which  he  difeovered, 
and  fo  fuccefs fully  purfued,  of  preferving  the  health  of  feamen,  forms  a 
new  atra  jn  navigation,  and  will  tranfmit  his  name  to  future  ages  amongft 
the  friends  and  benefaCtors  of  mankinds 

Thofe  who  are  converfant  in  naval  billdry,  need  not  be  told  at  how 
dear  a- rate  the  advantages  which  have  been  fought,  through  the  medium 
of  long  voyages  at  fea,  have  always  been  purchafed.  That  dreadful  dis¬ 
order  which  is  peculiar  to  their  l'ervice,  and  whofe  ravages  have  marked 
sue  tracks  of  difeoverers  with  circumltanccs  almoft  too  jliocking  to  relate, 

mult 
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uft,  without  exercifing  an  unwarrantable  tyranny  over  the  lives  of  our 
amen,  have  proved  an  infuperab.e  obllacle  to*  the  profccution  of  fuch. 
lterprizes.  Jt  was  rcferved  for  captain  Cook  to  fliew  the  world,  by  re¬ 
nted  trials,  that  voyages  micht  be  protruded  to  the  unufual  length  of 
tree,  or  even  four  years,  in  unknown  regions,  and  under  every  change 
id  rigour  of  the  cli  nate,  not  only  without  affedting  the  health,  but  even 
ithout  diminiflung  the  probability  of  life,  in  the  final  left  degree. 


TERRA-INCOGNITA,  or  unknown  Countries. 

^  -y  OT  WITHSTANDING  the  amazing  oifcoveries  of  navigators,  and 
the  progrcfs  made  in  geography,  fince  the  firft  voyage  of  Colum- 
.is,  anno  1492,  there  ilill  remain  fome  countries,  either  abfolutely  un- 
nown,  or  very  fuperficially  furveyed. 


I  N 


AFRICA. 


r-v  F  this  quarter  of  the  globe  the  moderns  are  acquainted  with  the  fea- 
^ )  coafls  only,  and  thefe  very  imperfectly  ;  the  internal  parts  being  lit- 
e  known  to  us,  nor  have  we  any  fatisfadfory  accounts  of  their  inhabi- 
mts,  their  productions,  or  their  trade.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that 
ie  ri'ers  of  Africa  bring  down  large  quantities  of  gold,  and  it  is  equally 
eit.dn  that  the  ancients  drew  prodigious  riches  from  a  country  bleffcd  with 
variety  of  climates,  lame  of  them  the  fined  in  the  world. 


IN  AMERICA. 

[N  North  America,  towards  the  Pole,  are  Labrador,  or  New  Britain, 
New  North  and  South  Wales, New  Denmark,  dec.  very  little  known- 
.'he  inhabitants,  like  thofe  of  Nova  Zembla,  Greenland,  Groenland,  and 
he  northern  parts  of  Siberia,  are  few,  and  thele  fivage  ;  low  in  ftature,  and 
f  an  ugly  appearance.  They  five  upon  the  raw  fiefii  of  whales,  bears, 
xen,  See.  and  go  muffled  up  in  fkins,  the  h;‘iry  tides  next  their  bodies, 
n  thefe  inhofpitable  region?,  their  nights  (as  may  be  fern  in  the  table  of 
limates  in  the  Introdudtion)  are  from  one  to  fix  months,  and  ihe  earth 
iQund  up  in  impenetrable  fnow  ;  fo  that  the  miferable  inhabitants  five  un* 
.or  ground  great  part  of  the  year.  Again,  when  the  fun  makes  his  ap- 
>earance,  they  have  a  day  of  equal  length. 

All  that  vaft  trad!  on  the  hack  of  the  Britifii  fettlements,  from  Canada 
nd  the  Lakes  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  wafhes  America  on  the  weft,  is 
lerfedfly  unknown  to  us,  no  European  having  ever  travelled  thither, 
'rom  the  climate  and  fitua  ion  of  the  country,  it  is  fuppofed  to  be-fruit- 
ul;  it  is  inhabited  by  innumerable  tribes  r  f  Indians,  many  of  whom  u-fed 
o  refort  to  the  great  fair  of  Montreal,  even  from  thediftanceof  1000 
nile=,  when  that  ciry  was  in  the  hands  or  the  French. 

In  South  America,  the  country  of  Guiana,  extt  nding  from  the  equator 
o  the  eighth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  bounded  by  the  river  Oronoque 
m  the  north,  and  the  Amazones  on  the  Couth,  is  unknown,  except  a  flip 
dong  the  coafr,  where  the  French  at  Cayenne,  aftd  the  Dutch  at  Surinam 
jave  made  ibme  fettlements;  which  from  the  unhealihfulnefs  ot  the 

climate 
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climate,  almoft  under  the  equator,  and  other  caufes,  can  hardly  be  ex¬ 
tended  any  conliderable  way  back. 

The  country  of  Amazonia,  fo  called  from  the  great  river  of  that  name, 
has  never  been  thoroughly  difcovered,  though  it  is  fituated  between  the 
European  colonies  of  .Peru  and  Brafil,  and  every  where  navigable  by 
means  of  that  great  river  and  its  branches.  Some  attempts  have  been 
made  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portugucfe  ;  but  being  always  attended  with 
vail  difficulties,  fo  that  few  of  the  adventurers  ever  returned  back,  and  no 
gold  being  found  in  the  country  as  they  expected,  no  European  nation 
has  hitherto  made  any  fettlement  there. 

Patagonia,  at  the  fouthern  extrfemity  of  Americsf,  is  fometimes  defcribed 
as  p&rt  of  Chili  :  but  as  neither  the  Spaniards,  nor  any  other  European 
nation,  have  any  colonies  here,  it  is  almoft  unknown,  and  is  generally  re- 
prelenred  as  a  barren,  inhofpirable  country.  And  here  in  52^  degrees 
i'outh  lat.  we  fall  in  with  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  having  Patagouia  on 
the  north,  and  the  iflands  of  Terra  del  Fuego  on  the  louth.  rl  hefe 
Straits  extend  from  eaft  to  weft  110  leagues,  but  the  breadth  in  feme 
places  falls  fhort  of  one.  They  were  firft  difcovered  by  Magellan,  or 
Magelhaens,  a  Portuguefe,  in  the  fervice  of  Spain,  who  failed  through 
them  in  the  year  15ZO,  and  thereby  difcovered  a  paflage  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  or  Southern  Ocean.  He  has  been  fince  confidered  as  the 
iirft  navigator  that  failed  round  the  world,  but  having  loll  his  life  in  a 
fkirmifh  with  fome  Indians  before  the  fliips  returned  to  Europe,  the 
honour  of  being  the  firft  circumnavigator  has  been  difputed  in  favour  of 
the  brave  fir  Francis  Drake,  who,  in  1574.  paffed  the  lame  ftrait  in  his 
way  to  India,  from  which  he  returned  to  Europe  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  In  1616,  La  Maire,  a  Dutchman,  keeping  to  the  fouthvvard  of 
thefe  ftraits,  difcovered  in  lat.  544  another  paflage,  fince  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Straits  La  Maire,  and  this  paflage,  which  has  been  gene¬ 
rally  preferred  by  fucceeding  navigators,  is  called  doubling  Cape  Horn. 
The  author  of  Anfon’s  voyage,  however,  from  fatal  experience,  adviles 
mariners  to  keep  clear  of  thefe  ftraits  and  iflands,  by  running  down  to 
61  or  62  deg.  i'outh  lat.  before  they  attempt  to  fee  their  faceweftward,  to¬ 
wards  the  South  Seas  ,  but  the  extreme  long  nights,  and  the  inteni'e  cold 
n  thofe  latitudes,  render  that  paflage  practicable  only  in  the  months  of 
January  and  February,  which  is  there  the  middle  of  fuinmer. 


A  new! 


A  NEW  GEOGRAPHICAL  TABLE, 


pontaining  the  Names  and  Situations  of  the  chief  Cities, 
■j  Towns,  Seas,  Gulfs,  Bays,  Straits,  Capes,  and  other 


r  remarkable  Places  in  the  known  World.  Collected  from 
r‘  the  moft  authentic  Charts,  Maps,  and  Obfervations. 


Wames  of  Places.  Provinces.  Countries.  Quarter. 


A 


Bbeville,  Picardy,  France, 
Aberdeen  Abe  i  deenlhi  re,  Scotland, 


Abo, 
Acapulco, 


Finland, 

Mexico, 


Sweden, 

North 


Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

America 


Adriatic  fea,  or,  „ 
3UfofVe„icebe,wem 
,\chem,  Sumatra, 

[Adventure  IflePacific 


Italy  and  Tur- Europe 
key, 


Lat. 

D.  M. 

5o°7'N. 
5  7-22N. 
60-27N. 
17-ioN. 


Long. 
D.  M. 

x°54'E. 
1-40W. 
22-18  E, 
101-20W, 


Agde, 

jAgen , 

St.  Agnes 
(lights) 
Agra, 

Air, 

jAdrianople, 

Aix, 

,Alby, 

Aleppo, 
Alexandretta, 
Alexandria, 
Algiers, 
Albany, 
Amboyna, 
Atnbryn  Ille, 
Amiens, 


Eaft  India, 
Ocean, 
France, 
France, 


Atlant.  Ocean,  Europe 


Amsterdam,  Holland, 


Languedoc, 

Guienne, 

Scillies, 

Agra, 

Airlhire, 

Romania, 

Provence, 

Languedoc, 

Syria, 

Syria, 

Lower  Egypt,  Turkey, 
Algiers,  Barbary, 

New  York,  North 
Amboyna  Ille,  Eaft  India, 
South  Pacific  Ocean, 

Ille  of  France,  France, 


Alia 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 


Mediterranean  Sea. 

5-22N.  95-29  E. 

17-05  S.  144-12W* 

43- 18N.  3-33  E. 

44- 1 2N.  0-40  E. 

49-56N.  6-4iW, 


Eaft  India, 

Scotland, 

Turkey, 

France, 

France, 

Turkey, 

T  urkey, 


Netherlands, 


Amllerdam,  Ille, 

Ancona, 

Angra, 

Antigua  (St. 

John’s  town) 

Antioch,  Syria, 
Antwerp,  Brabant, 
Archipelago,  Ifland  of 
Apse  (Ille)  Picific 
Archangel  Dw.na, 
Afcenlion  Ille, 

Aftracan,  Aftracan, 
Athens,  Achaia, 

St.  Auguftin,  Madagafcar 
Aurora  Ille,  South 


Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Alia 

Africa 

Africa 

America 

Afia 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 


Pacific  Ocean,  Afia 


Europe 


March  of  An- Italy, 
cona, 

Tercera  Ille,  Atlantic  ocean,  Europe 
Antigua  Ille, 


Carib.  fea, 


N.  Arne 
rica, 
Afia 
Europe 
Europe 
Afia 
Europe 


26-43N. 

55-3°N. 

42- 00N. 

43- 31N. 
43-55N' 
35~45n* 
36-35N. 

31-1  iN. 
36-49N. 

42- 48N. 
4-25  S. 
16-09,8. 
49-53N. 
52-22N. 
21-09  S. 

43- 37N. 

38-39N. 
•  17-04N. 


76-49  E. 

4- 35W. 

26- 30  E. 

5- 31  E. 
2-13  E. 

37-25  E. 
36-25  E. 
30-21  E. 
2-17  E. 

73-3°W. 

127-25  E. 
168-17  E. 
2-22  E. 
4-49  E. 
1 74-5 1 W. 

13-35  E, 

27- 07  W. 
62-04W. 


Turkey, 

Netherlands, 

Greece, 

Ocean, 

Ruffia, 

South  Atlantic  Ocean, 
Ruffia,  Alia, 

Turkey,  Europe 

South  Ind.  fea-  Africa 
Pacific  Ocean,  Afia 

3  L 


36-30N.  36 

51-13N.  04- 

Mediterranean 
16-46  S.  1 68- 
64-34N. 
7-56N. 
46-00N. 
38-05N. 

23-^5  S. 


38- 

14. 
5  >■ 
23- 
43 


15-08  S.  168- 


40  E. 
27  E. 
Sea. 
32  E. 

59  E. 
27W. 
00  E. 
57  E. 
13  E. 
22  E, 
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Nantes  of  Places .  Provinces.  Countries.  Quarter. 


Ava, 
Avignon, 
^Agdad, 


Baltic  fea,  between 
Balafore,  Orix  a, 
Bay  of  Bifeay,  Coaft  of 
Bay  of  Bengal,  Coaft  of 


Ava,  Baft  India, 

Provence,  France, 

Eyraca  Arabia,  Turkey, 


Alia 

Europe 

Afia 


Lat . 

D.  M. 
20-zoN. 
43-57N. 
33-20N. 


Long. 

D.  M, 

95*30 E. 
04-53  E. 
4-3*5'  E* 


Ger.andSwed.  Europe  Atlantic  Ocean. 


Baldivia, 
Balbec, 
Barcelona, 
Barbuda  Ifte, 


Chili, 
Syria, 
Catalonia, 


Bafil, 

Ba  flora, 

Baftia, 

Bath, 

Belfaft, 

Bender, 

Bayeux, 

Berlin, 

Bermudas 


Bafil, 


Corfica, 


Ulfter, 

Baflarabia, 

Normandy, 


Bern, 

Berwick, 

Belgrade, 

Bencoolen, 

Batavia, 

BalTe  Terre, 


Bern, 


Servia, 
Sumatra, 
Java, 


Eaft  India, 

Afia 

21-20N. 

86-05  E. 

France,  . 

Europe 

Atlantic  Ocean. 

India, 

Afia 

Indian  Ocean. 

South 

America 

39*35  S- 

8  r-ioW, 

Turkey, 

Afia 

33-30N. 

37-00  E. 

Spain, 

Europe 

41-26N. 

2-18E. 

Arlans.  Ocean,  N.  Ame¬ 
rica 

17-49N. 

61-55W. 

Switzerland, 

Europe 

47  *  3  5N* 

07-34  E. 

Turkey, 

Afia 

30-45  N. 

47-00  E. 

Italy, 

Europe 

42-zoN. 

09-40 E. 

England, 

Europe 

5  1-22N. 

02-16W". 

Ireland, 

Europe 

54-3°N. 

06-30W. 

Turkey, 

Europe 

46-40N. 

29-00  E. 

France, 

Europe 

49- 1 6N. 

00-47  E* 

Germany, 

Europe 

52-32N. 

13-31 E. 

Atlant.  Ocean,  N.  Ame¬ 
rica 

32-25N. 

63-23W. 

Switzerland, 

Europe 

47-00N. 

07-20  E. 

Scotland, 

Europe 

55-48N. 

01-45W. 

Turkey, 

Europe 

45-00N. 

21-20  E. 

Eaft  India, 
Eaft  India, 


Guadaloupe,  Cftrib.  fea, 


Afia 
Alia 

N.  A  me- 


03-49  s. 
06-10  S. 
15-59N. 


106-56  E. 
61-54W. 


nca 


Bourdeaux, 

Bayonne, 

Borroughfton- 

nefs, 

Bofton, 

Boston, 

Bolabola, 

Bologne, 

Bologna, 

Bolfcherilkoi, 

Bombay, 

Bridge-town, 


Guienne, 

Gafcony, 

Linlithgowlh. 


F  ranee, 
France, 
Scotland, 


Europe 

Europe 

Europe 


44-5  oN.  0C-29W. 
43-29N.  01-25W. 
55-48N.  03-44W. 


Lincolnfliire,  England, 
New  England,  North 


Ifte, 

Picardy, 
Bolognefe, 
Siberia, 
Bombay  Ifte, 
Barbadoes, 


Pacific  Ocean 
France, 

Italy, 

Ruflia, 

Eaft  India, 
Atlant.  Ocean 


Bilboa, 

Birmingham, 

Bokharia, 

Breda, 

Breft, 

Bremen, 

Briftol, 

Breslaw, 

Bruflels, 


Bifeay, 

Warwickftiire, 

Ulbec 

Brabant, 

Bretany, 

LowerSaxony, 

Somerfetfliire, 

Silefia, 

Brnbant, 


Spain, 

England, 

Tartary, 

Netherlands, 

France, 

Germany, 

England, 

Bohemia, 

Netherlands, 


Europe 

America 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Afia 

,  N.  Ame¬ 
rica 
Europe 
Europe 
Afia 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 


53-10N. 
42-25N. 
16-32  S. 
50-43N. 
44-29N. 
52-54N. 
18-56N. 
1 3-05 N. 


00-25  E. 
70-32W. 
15 1-47  W. 

1-31  E. 
1 1-26  E. 
156-42  E. 
72-43  E, 
5  803  W. 


43-26N. 

52- 30N. 

39* 1  5n* 
5 1-40N. 

48-22N. 

53- 25N. 
51-33N. 
51-03N. 

50-5  iN. 


03-18W, 
01-50W. 
67-00  E. 
04-40  E. 
04-2  5  W, 
08-20  E. 
02-40W. 
17-13  E. 
04-26  E. 
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Tames  of  Places.  Provinces,  Countries .  Sluartv  • 
luenos  Ayres, La  Plata,  Brafil, 


lukaraft,  Walachia, 

Iritifli  fea,  between 

Uack,  or Eux- Turkey  in 
ine  fea, 


South  A' 
mcrica 
Turkey,  Europe 
Brit.  &  Germ.  Europe 
Europe  and  Alia 


Lat . 

D.  M. 

34  35  s* 

44-26N. 

Atlantic 


Bruges, 
Irunfvvick, 
5uda, 

Jurlington, 
lourbon  Ifle 
r*>Abello, 
^  (Port), 
iadiz, 

3aen, 

2ahors, 

Cagliari, 

✓ACHAO, 

lairo, 

Calais, 

Callao, 

Calcutta, 

palmar, 

Hambray, 

Dambeltown, 

Cambridge, 

Cambridge, 


Flanders,  Netherlands, 
Low.  Saxony,  Germany, 


Lower 
jerfey, 

South 

Terra  Firma, 

Andalufia, 

Normandy, 

Guienne, 

Sardinia, 

Tonquin, 

Lower 

Picardy, 

Peru, 

Bengal, 

Smaland, 

Cambrefis, 

Argylefhire, 

Cambridge- 

fhire, 

New 


Hungary, 
North 


Europe  51-16N. 
Europe  -J2-3oN. 
Europe  47-40N. 
America  40-08N. 

20-5  x  S. 
America  10-03N. 


Indian  Ocean,  Africa 
South 

Spain,  Europe 

France,  Europe 

France,  Europe 

Italy,  Europe 

Eaft:  India,  Afia 

Egypt,  Africa 

France,  Europe 

South  America 

Eaft  India,  Afia 

Sweden,  Europe 

Netherlands,  Europe 

Scotland,  Europe 

England,  Europe 


36-3  iN. 
49*1  iN. 
44-26N. 
39-25N. 

2 1 - 30N. 
30-02N. 
50-57N. 
12-OlN. 

22- 34N. 
56-40N. 
50-10N. 
55-30N. 
52-12N. 


Long. 

D.  M. 

58-26  E. 

26-13  E* 
Ocean. 


03-05  E. 
10-30  E. 
19-20  E, 

75- 00W. 

55*25  E* 

67-27W. 

6-06W. 
0-16W. 
1-31  E. 
9-38  E. 
105-00  E» 
3i-^3  E- 

1  "5 5  E- 

76- 53W. 

88-34  E* 
16-26  E. 
3-18  E. 

5-40W. 

0-09  E. 


Canary,  N.  E.  Canary  llles, 
Point, 


England,  N.  Arne-  42-25N.  71-05W. 

28-1 3N.  X5*33W« 


rica 

Atlant.  Ocean,  Africa 


'andia, 

2anlo  Port, 
Cambodia, 
'anterbury, 
Canton, 
’arlefcroon, 
Harthage 
Ruins, 
^arthagena, 
Harthagena, 
Harliile, 
Cardigan, 
Handy, 
Hafpian  Sea, 
Hafan, 

Haflel, 
Haftres, 


Candia  Ifland,  Mediterr.  Sea,  Europe 


Nova  Scotia, 
Cambodia, 

Kent, 

Canton, 

Schonen, 

Tunis, 

Terra  Firma, 

Murcia, 

Cumberland, 
Cardiganfhire,  Wales, 


North 
Eaft  India, 
England, 
China, 
Sweden, 
Barbary, 

South 

Spain, 

England, 


Ceylon, 
Ruflia, 
Cafan, 

Hefle  Caffel, 
Languedoc, 


America 

Afia 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

Africa 

America 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 


Indian  Ocean,  Afia 


35- 18N. 
45-20N. 
1 3-30N. 

5 1- 16N. 
23-07N. 
56-20N. 

36- 30N. 

10-26N. 

37- 37N. 

54-47N. 

52- 10N. 
7-S4N. 


25-23  E. 
60  50W. 
105-00  E. 

1  1.5  E. 
1 13-07  E. 
15-31  E. 
9-00  E. 

75-2 1 W- 

1- 03W. 

2- 35W. 
4-38W. 

79-00  E. 


>t.  Catharine’s  Atlantic, 
Tile, 

2a van,  Cavan, 


Tartary,  Afia 

Siberia,  Alia  55-43N.  49-13  E. 

Germany,  Europe  51-19N.  9-34  E. 

France,  .Europe  43.37N.  2-19  E. 

Ocean,  South  A- 27-35  S.  49-12W. 

merica 

Ireland,  Europe  54-5 iN,  7*i8W« 
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Cayenne, 

Cayenne  Me, 

South 

America 

4-56N.  52-10W 

Cette, 

Languedoc, 

France, 

Europe 

43-23N.  3-47  E 

Challon, 

Burgundy, 

France, 

Europe 

46-46N.  4-56  E 

Chandernagore 

Bengal, 

Ealt  India, 

Afia 

22-51N.  88-34  E 

Charlton, 

Me, 

Hudfon’s  Bay,  North  A-52-03N.  79-00W 

menca, 

• 

■Chartres, 

Orleannois, 

France, 

Europe 

48-26N.  1-33  E 

Cherbourg, 

Normandy, 

F  ranee, 

Europe 

49-38N.  1-33W 

Chriltmas, 

Terra  del  Fu-South 

America, 

55-21N.  69-57  W 

Sound, 

ego, 

St.  Chrillo- 

Caribbean 

Sea, 

N.  Ame¬ 

17-15N.  62-38W 

pher’s  Me, 

rica, 

Civiia  VecchiaPatro  Di  S. 

Italy, 

Europe, 

42-05N.  1 1-51  E 

Petro, 

V 

Clerk’s  Ifles, 

Atlantic, 

Ocean, 

South  A- 

55-05S.  34-37^ 

merica 

Clermont, 

Auvergne, 

France, 

Europe 

45-46N.  3-10 1 

Colmar, 

Alface, 

France, 

Europe 

48-04N.  7-27 1 

Cologne, 

Eledt.  of  Co-  Germany, 

Europe 

50-55N.  .7-10 1 

logne, 

Cape  Clear, 

Irilh  Sea, 

Ireland, 

Europe 

51-18N.  11-10V 

—— Comorin, 

On  this  fide  theEaft  India, 

Afia 

7-56N.  78-10  E 

Ganges 

—  Finillerre, 

Galicia, 

Spain, 

Europe 

42-51N.  9-12VI 

—  St.  Vincent 

,  Algarve, 

Portugal, 

Europe 

37-02N.  8-57V 

—  of  Good 

Hottentots, 

Caffraria, 

Africa 

34-29  S.  18-28  I 

Hope, 

—  Florida, 

Eall  Florida, 

North 

America 

24-57N.  80-30W 

— -  Verd, 

Negroland, 

Africa 

14-45N.  17-28W 

Horn, 

Terra  del  Fu- 
pirn  Tfland. 

South 

America 

55-58  S.  67-21V* 

Atlantic  Ocean. 
35-04N.  6-30W 

53-1 5N.  0-03W 

32-45N.  79-12  V/ 

55-40N.  12-40  I 

41-01N.  28-58  I 

51- 53N.  8-23W 

52- 25N.  1-2  5VJ 

47- 37N.  9-12  I 

37-30N.  23-00  li 

50-46N.  1-14W 

50-10N.  19-55  E 

48- 03N.  14-12  E 

11- 56N.  68-20W 

12- 25  S  70-ooWl 
3i*4oN.  121-09  E 


Cattegate, 

Ceuta, 

Chelter, 

Charles- 

Town, 

Copenhagen, 

Constanti¬ 

nople, 

Cork, 

Coventry, 

Conftance, 

Corinth, 

Cowes, 

Cracow, 

Cremfmunller, 

CuralTou, 
Cufco, 
Cummiiij 


between 
Fez,  Morocco, 

Chelliire,  England, 

South  CarolinaNorth 


Swed.  &  Den. Europe, 
Africa 
Europe 


Zealand  Ifle,  Denmark, 
Romania,  Turkey, 

Munfter,  Ireland, 
Warwicklhire,  England, 
Suabia,  Germany, 

More  a,  Turkey, 

Me  of  Wight,  England, 
Little  Poland,  Poland, 
Arch-duchy  of  Germany, 
Auftria, 

CuralTou  Me,  Well  India, 


Peru. 

Me, 


South 
North  Pacific 


America 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

America 

America 

Afia 
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Dacca, 

)elhi, 

Delft, 

Derbent, 

Dax, 

Dieppe, 

)ijon, 

Dilbingen, 

)ol, 

)ominique, 

Dover, 

Dreux, 

Derby, 

>erry, 

Dieu, 

Dresden, 

Dundee, 

Dublin, 

Durham, 

Dumbarton, 

Dungenefs, 

Dunkirk, 

Dunbar, 

Dumfries, 


Bengal, 

Delhi, 

Holland, 

Dagiftan, 

Gafcony, 

Normandy, 

Burgundy, 

Suabia, 

Bretagne, 

"Wind.  Illands 

Kent, 

Oileannois, 

Dubylhire, 

Ulfter, 

Guzerat, 

Saxony, 

Forfar,  _ 

Leinfter, 

Durham, 

Dumbartonfh 

Kent, 

Flanders, 

Haddington, 


J^VNglifh  between 


Countries 

Quarter. 

Lat. 

D.  M. 

Lon?* 

D.  M. 

T  urkey, 

Afia 

33-15N.  3720E. 

Poland, 

Europe 

54-szN.  18-38  E. 

Eaft  India, 

Afia 

23-30N.  89-20  E. 

Ealt  India, 

Afia 

29-00N. 

76-3°  E. 

Netherlands, 

Europe 

52-06N. 

4-05  E. 

Perfia, 

Afia 

41-41N.  50-30  E* 

France, 

Europe 

43-42N. 

0-5  8  W. 

France, 

Europe 

49-5  5 N- 

0-59  E. 

France, 

Europe 

47-19N. 

4-57  E. 

Germany, 

Europe 

48-30N.  10-19  E. 

France, 

Europe 

48-53N" 

1-41  w. 

,  W  eft  India, 

America 

'15-18N.  61-22W. 

England, 

Europe 

51-07N. 

1-13  E. 

France, 

Europe 

48-44^  • 

1-16  E. 

England, 

Europe 

52-58N. 

1-30W. 

Ireland, 

Europe 

54-52N. 

7-40  W. 

Eaft  India, 

Afia 

21-37N.  69-30  E. 

Germany, 

Europe 

5 1-00N.  1 3-36  E. 

Scotland, 

Europe 

56-26N. 

2-40  W. 

Ireland, 

Europe 

53-21N.  6-01 W . 

England, 

Europe 

54-48N. 

1-25  w. 

,  Scotland, 

Europe 

55-44N. 

4-20W . 

England, 

Europe 

50-52N. 

1-04  E. 

Netherlands, 

Europe 

5 1-02N. 

2-27  E. 

Scotland, 

Europe 

55-58N. 

2-2jW. 

Scotland, 

Europe 

55-08N. 

3-25W. 

Eng.  and  Fran.Europe 

Atlantic  Ocean, 

,  j  Channel, 

Saltern  Ocean,  betw.theN.W.  of  N.  Am.  andN.E.of  Alia,  N.  Pacific  Ocean 


Natolia,  Turkey. 

Pacific  Ocean, 

Pacific  Ocean, 

Edinburghlh.  Scotland, 
Eng.  Channel,  England, 
Dauphine  France, 

Pacific  Ocean, 

Pruflia,  Poland, 

Weftphalia,  Germany, 


Ephefus, 

Eaoowe  Ille, 

Eafter  Ille, 

Edinburgh, 

Edyftone, 

Enebrun, 

Enatum  Ifle, 

Elbing, 

Embden, 

Erramanga  Ifle  Pacific 
Erzerum,  Turcomania, 
Ethiopian  Sea,  Coaft  of 
Euftatius,  Carib.  Sea, 
Evereux  Normandy, 

Exeter,  Devonflrire, 

FAlmouth,  Cornwall, 
Falkirk,  Stirling,, 
Fez,  Fez, 

Ferrol,  Galicia, 

Fayal  Town,  Azores, 
Ferdinand  Na* 
ronka, 


Afia  3  8-0 1 N. 
Alia  21-24  S- 
America  27-06  S. 
Europe  15-57N. 


Ocean, 
Turkey, 
Guinea, 
Weft  India, 
France, 
England, 
England, 
Scotland, 
Morocco, 
Spain, 


Europe 

Europe 

Alia 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Afia 

Africa 


N.  Amer.i7-29N 
Europe  49-01 N. 


27-30  E. 
174-25W. 
109-3 1 W. 

3- 07  W. 

4- 19W. 

6- 34  E. 

169-59  E. 
20-00  E. 

7- 10  E. 
169-23  E. 

42-05  E. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

63-05  W. 
1-13  E. 


50-08N 
44-3  4N. 
20-10  S. 
54-!  5N. 

5  3-2  5  N* 
18-46  S. 
39-56N 


Europe  50-44N.  3-29  W. 

Europe  50-0BN.  4-57W. 

Europe  55-58N,  3-48W. 

Africa  33-30N.  6-00  W. 

Europe  43-30N.  8-40W. 

Atlant.  Ocean, Europe  38-32N.  28-36W. 

Brafil,  South  A-  3-56  S.  3Z-43W. 

merica 
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Ferrara,  Ferrarefe, 
Ferro  (Town)  Canaries, 
Florence,  Tulcany, 
Flores,  Azores, 

St.  Flour,  Auvergne, 
France  (Ifle  of)  Indian 
Francfort  on  Franconia, 
the  Main, 

Frawenburg,  Polifh 
Fuego  Ifle,  Cape  Verd, 
Funchal,  Madeira, 
Furneaux  Ifle, Pacific 
Fort  St  David, Coromandel, 

GA  P,  Dauphine, 
Genes,  Savoy, 
Geneva,  Geneva, 

St.  Georg.Ille,  Azores, 
Genoa,  Genoa, 
Gibraltar,  Andalufia, 

St.  GeorgeTo. Bermudas, 

St.  Georg.  FortCoromandel, 
Ghent,  Flanders, 

Glafgow,  Lanerkfliire, 
Goa,  Malabar, 

Goat  Ifle,  Indian 
Gomera  Ifle,  Canaries, 
Good  Hope,  T.  Hottentots, 
Goree,  Atlantic 

Gottenburg,  Gothland, 
Gottengen,  Hanover, 
Granville,  Normandy, 
Gratiofa,  Azores, 
Gratz,  Stiria, 

Gravelines,  Fr.  Flanders, 
Gryphifwald,  Pomerania, 
Guadaloupe,  Caribbean 
Gloucefter,  Gloucefierfh. 
Gombroon,  Farfiflan, 
Greenock,  Renfrewfliire, 
Guam,  Ladrone  Ifles, 

GulfofBothniaCoaft  of 
—  of  Finland, between 
—  of  V enice,  between 
*—  of  Ormus,  between 
> —  of  Perfia,  between 
- — of  Californiabetween 
—  of  St.  Law.Coafl  of 
—  of  Mexico,  Coafl  of 

HAGUE,  Holland, 
HamburgHolftein, 
Haflings,  Suflex, 
Halifax,  yorkfliire, 


Italy,  •  Europe 

Atlant.Ocean,  Africa 
Italy,  Europe 

Atlant.  Ocean,  Europe 
France,  Europe 

Ocean,  Africa 

Germany,  Europe 


M. 

44- 54N. 
27-47N. 
43-46N. 

39-34N. 

45- 01N. 
20-09 
49-5  5  N. 


D.  M. 

1 1-41  E. 
1 7-40W. 
j  x-07  E. 
30-5 1 W. 
3-10  E. 

57*33  E- 
8-40  E. 


Pruflia,  Europe 

Atlant.  Ocean,  Africa 
Atlant.  Ocean,  Africa 
Ocean,  Afia 

Eafi  India,  Afia 
France,  Europe 

Italy,  Europe 

Switzerland,  Europe 
Atlant.  Ocean,  Europe 
Italy,  Europe 

Spain,  Europe 

Atlant.  Ocean,  N.Amer 
Eaft  India,  Afia 
Netherlands,  Europe 
Scotland,  Europe 
Eaft  India,  Afia 
Ocean,  Afia 

Atlant.  Ocean,  Africa 
Caffres,  Afiica 

Ocean,  Africa 

Sweden,  Europe 
Germany,  Europe 
France,  Europe 

Atlant.  Ocean,  Europe 
Germany,  Europe 
Netherlands,  Europe 
Germany,  Europe 
Sea,  N.Amer 

England,  Europe 
Perfia,  Afia 

Scotland,  Europe 
Eall  India,  Afia 
Sweden,  Europe 
Swed.&Ruflia,  Europe 
Italy  &  Turk.  Europe 
Perfia  8c  Arab.  Afia 
Perfia  &  Arab.  Afia 
Calif.&Mexico  N.Amer. 
New  Scotland,  N.Amer 
Mexico,  N.Amer. 
Netherlands,  Europe 
Germany,  Europe 
England,  Europe 
England,  Europe 


54- 22N.  20-12  E. 

14-56N.  24-23W. 

32- 37N.  17-01 W. 

17-11  S.  143-0 1 W. 

12- 05N.  80-55  E. 

44-33N.  6-09  E. 

44-25N.  8-40  E. 

46- 12N.  6-0;  E. 

38- tgN.  27-ccW. 

44-25N.  8-30  E. 

36-05N.  5-1 7W. 

,32-45^  63-30W. 

13- 04N.  80.33  E. 

51-03N.  3-48E. 

55- 51N.  4-10W. 

X5-31N.  73-50  E* 

13- 55N.  12C-07  E. 

28-05N.  17-03W. 

33- 55  S.  18-28  E. 

14- 40N.  17-20W. 

57-42N.  1 1-43  E. 

51-31N.  9-58E. 

48-5  oN.  1-32W. 

39- C2N.  27-53W. 

47- 04N.  15-29E. 

50- 59N.  a-i  3  E. 

54- 04N.  13-43  E. 

15- 59N.  61-54W. 

51- 05N.  2-16W. 

27-30N.  74-20  E. 

55- 52N.  4-22^. 
14-00N.  140-30  B. 
Baltic  Sea. 

Baltic  Sea. 
Mediterranean  Sea. 
Indian  Ocean. 
Indian  Ocean. 
Pacific  Ocean. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 
5204N.  4-22  E. 

53-34N.  #9-5sE. 

50-52N.  0-40  E. 

53-45N.  i*52W. 
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Ialifax,  Nova  Scotia, 

lanover,  Saxony, 

lavannah,  Cuba 
lav  redeGrace  Normandy, 
D.  Flanders, 


North 

Germany, 

Ifland, 

France, 

Netherlands, 


Med.  StBl.Sea,  Europe  and 
South 

W.  Bothnia, 


,a  Hcefe, 
lellefpont, 
t.  Helena, 

Ja.  Town, 
lernofand, 
lervey’s  I  fie, -South 
laerlem,  Holland, 
lereford,  Herefordfliire,  England, 
Ipai-Nghan,  Kian-Nan,  China, 
.aHogueCapeNormandy, 
lood’s  Ifle,  South 
loogftraten,  Brabant, 
lowe’s  Ifle,  South 
luahine  Ifle,  South 
lull,  Yorkfliire, 

ludfon’s  Bay,  Coafl  of 
I.Akutfkoi,  Siberia, 
f  JaneiroRio, 
ally,  Moldavia, 

ava  Head,  Java  Ifle, 

Japan  llle, 

Paleftine, 

South 
Bavaria, 


eddo, 
erufalem, 
mmer  Ifle, 
ngolfladt, 


Europe 
Alia 

Atlant.  Ocean,  Africa 

Sweden,  Europe 

Pacific  Ocean,  Alia 
Netherlands,  Europe 
Europe 
Alia 

France,  Europe 

Pacific  Ocean,  Alia 
Netherlands,  Europe 
Pacific  Ocean,  Alia 
Pacific  Ocean,  Alia 
England, 

Labrador, 

Rufiia, 

Brafil, 

Turkey, 

Eaft  India, 

Eaft  India, 


Lat . 

D.  M. 
America  44-40N . 
Europe  52-32N. 
N.Amer.23-1  iN. 
Europe  49-29N. 


5 1-25N. 
15-55  S. 


Long. 

D.  M. 

63-1 5  W* 

9*35  E* 
82-13W. 
0-10  E. 
4-50  E. 

5.44W. 


Europe 


17-58  E. 
158-43W. 
4-10  E. 
2-38W. 
1 18-54  E. 
1-5  iW. 
9-26  S.  1 3 8-47 W. 
51-24N.  4-52  E. 

16-46  S.  1 54-01 W. 
16-44S.  151-01W.. 
53-45N.  0-12W. 


62-38N. 

19-17  s* 

52-20N. 

52-06N. 

33-34N. 

49-44N. 


N.Amer.  N.  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Alia  62-01N. 


S.Amer.  22-54  S. 
Europe  47-08N. 


Afia 

Afia 

Afia 


Turkey, 

Pacific  Ocean,  Afia 
Germany,  Europe 

t." John’s  To.  Antigua,  Leeward  Ifles,N.Amer-X7-04N 

t.  John’s  To.NewfoundlandNorth  America  47-32N 


t.  Jofeph’s,  California, 
rraname  llle.  South 
flamabad, 
fie  of  Pines, 

S  PAH  AN, 
udda, 
uthia, 
nvernefs, 
vica  Ifle, 


Mexico,  N.Amer.2  3-o3N 

Pacific  Ocean,  Afia 
Eaft  India,  Afia 

Pacific  Ocean,  Afia 


Perfia, 
Arabia, 
Eaft  India, 


Bengal, 

South 
Irac  Agem, 

Arabia  Felix, 

Siam, 

I  nve  rnefsfhi  re,  Scotland, 

Mediterr.  Sea,  Italy, 

Ihmus  of  Suez  joins  Africa  to  Afia. 

_  of  Corinth,  joins  the  Morea  to  Greece,  Europe 

-  of  Panama,  joins  North  and  South  America. 

of  Malacca,  ioins  Malacca  to  Farther  India,  Afia. 


129-52  E. 
42-38W. 

27-3+  E* 
6-49  S.  106-55  E. 
36-zoN.  1 39-00  E. 

35'25  E- 

169- 51  E. 

1 1-27  E. 
62-04  E. 
52-21W. 
1 09- 3  7  w. 

170- 26  E. 
91-50  E. 


3‘*55N 
19-10  b. 
48-45N. 


a  9-3  1  S- 
2  2-20N 


Afia 

Afia 

Alia 

Europe 

Europe 


22-38  S.  167-43  E 
3  2-25  N.  52*55? 


21-29N 

14-18N. 

57'33n* 

38-50N. 


49-i7  E. 
100-55  E. 
4-0  2  W. 
1-40  E. 


Afia  57-10N.  163-00E. 


rifli  Sea,  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Europe,  Atlantic  Ocean 
adian  Ocean,  Coaft  of  India,  Afia. 

TT  Amtfchat-Siberia,  Ruifia, 

ISc.  ^3* 

Cedgere,  Bengal,  Eaft  India, 

Celfo,  Roxboroughf.  Scotland, 

Cilmarnock,  Airfliire,  Scotland, 

Cinfale,  Munfter,  Ireland, 

Ungston,  Jamaica,  Weft  India, 


Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 


21-48N. 

55-38N. 

55-38N. 

51-32N. 


America  18-15N 
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88-55  E. 

02-1 2  W. 
00-30W. 
08-20W. 
76-38W. 
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50-30N. 
68-52N. 
54-43N. 
54-05N 


Kiow,  Ukraine, 

Kola,  Lapland, 

Koningfberg,  Pruflia, 

IAncafter,  Lancafldre, 
LevantfeaCoaft  of 
Teneriffe, 


Laguna, 
Landau, 
Landfcroon, 
Laufanne, 
Leeds, 
Leicefter, 
Leipfic, 


Alface, 

Schonen, 


Ruffia, 

Rullia, 

Poland, 

England, 

Syria, 

Canaries, 

France, 

Sweden, 


Saxony, 
Leper’s  Uland,S.  Pacific 
Lelkard, 

Lefparre, 

Leyden, 

Leith, 

Lahor, 

Linlithgow, 

Lincoln, 

Lima,  • 

Liege, 

Limoges, 

Lintz, 

Lille, 

Lilbon, 


Cant,  of  Vaud.  Switzerland, 
Yorklhire,  England, 
Leieefierfliire,  England, 
Germany, 
Ocean, 
England, 
France, 
Netherlands, 


Cornwall, 

Guienne, 

Holland, 

Edinburghlh.  Scotland, 
Lahor,  Eall  India, 

Linlithgowfh.  Scotland, 

Lincolnlhire,  England, 

Peru,  South 

Bilh.  of  Liege,  Netherlands, 
Limoges,  France, 

Aulhia,  Germany, 

Fren.  Flanders  Netherlands, 
Eftremadura,  Portugal, 

Lizard  Point,  Cornwall,  England, 

Louifburg,  C.  Breton  Ifle,  North 

Limerick,  Limericklhire,  Ireland, 

Litchfield,  Staftbrdlliire,  England, 

Loretto,  Pope’s  Territ.  Italy, 

London,  Middlefex,  England, 

Londonderry,  Londonderry,  Ireland, 

Louveau,  Siam,  Eaft  India, 

Louvain,  Aullr.  BrabantNetherlands, 
Lubec, .  Holfiein,  Germany, 

St.  Lucia  Ifle,  Windwardlfles  Well  Indies, 
Lunden,  Gothland,  Sweden, 

Lunevdle,  Lorrain,  France, 

Luxemburg,  Luxemburg,  Netherlands, 
Lyons,  Lyons, 

'Acao,  Canton, 


M  Macaf-  Celebes  Ifle, 
far, 

Madeira,  Atlantic 

Funchal, 

Madras,  Coromandel, 

Madrid,  New  Cafiile, 
Magdalena  Ifle  South 
Mahon,  Port,  Minorca, 
Majorca,  Ifle, 

Malacca,  Malacca, 


France, 
China, 

Eaft  India, 


Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

A. Ocean 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

America 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

America 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

N.Amer. 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Afia 


Pong. 

D.  M. 
31-12  E. 
33-13  E. 
21-35  E. 
02-55  E* 


Mediterranean  fea. 
28-28N.  16-13W 


49- 1  iN. 
55-52N 
46-3 1 N. 
53-48N. 
52-38N. 

5 1- 19N. 
15-23  S. 

50- 26N. 
45-18N. 

52- 10N, 
55-58N. 
32-40N. 
55-56N. 

53- 15N. 
12-01  S. 
5°-37N. 

45-49N. 

48- 16N. 
5°-37N. 
38-42N. 

49- 57N. 
45-53^. 
52-35N. 
52-43N. 
43-15N. 

51- 31N. 

50- 00N. 

1 2- 42N. 

5°-53n- 

54- 00N. 

1 3- 24N. 

55- 41 N. 

48- 3  5  N. 

49- 37N. 
45-45N. 
22-1 2N. 
05-09  S. 


08-02  E. 
12-51  E. 
06-50  E. 
01-29W. 
01-03W. 

12- 25  E. 
168-03  E. 
04-36W. 
C0-52W. 
04-32  E. 
03-00  W, 

75- 30  E. 
03-30  W. 
00-27  w, 

76- 44W. 
05-40  E. 
01-20  E. 

13- 57  E. 
03-09  E. 
09-04  W. 
05-  10W. 
5  9-48  W; 
o8-^.8W. 
01-04W. 

14- 15  E. 
ift  Merid. 

07-40W. 
100-56  E. 
04-49  E. 

1 1-40  E. 
60-46W. 
13-26  E. 
06-35  E. 
06-16  E. 
04-54  E. 

1*3-5 1  E- 

”9-53  E. 


Ocean, 

Eaft  India, 
Spain, 

Pacific  Ocean, 
Mediterr.  fea, 
Mediterr.  fea, 
Eaft  India, 


Africa  32-37N.  i7*oiW. 


Afia 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Alia 


13-04N. 
40-25N. 
10  25  S. 
39-50N. 

3  9-3  5  N* 
02-12N. 


80-33  E. 
03-20  E. 
138-44W. 

°3‘53  E. 
02-34  E. 

102-10  E. 
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Malines,  Brabant, 

Mallicola(Ifle)  South 
St.  Maloes,  Bretagne, 


Malta  Ifle, 
Manilla, 


Mantua, 

Maregalante 

Ille, 

Marfeilles, 
St.  Martha, 


France, 
Mediterranean  Sea, 
Luconia  Phil-  Eaft  India, 
lip.  Ifles, 


Netherlands,  Europe 
Pacific  Ocean,  Alia 

Europe 
Africa 


Afia 


Lat .  Pong. 

D.  M  D  M. 
51-01N.  04.-33  E. 

16-15N.  167-44  E. 
48-38N.  01-56W. 
35-54N.  14-33 E* 

14-36N.  1 20-58  E. 


Mantua, 

Atlantic 


Italy, 

Ocean, 


Provence,  France, 

St.  Martha,  Terra  Firma, 
St.Martin’sfleCaribean  Ilies,  Weft  India, 
Martinico  Ifle, Cari’oean  Ifles,  Well  India, 


Europe  45-20N. 
S.  Amer.  15-55N. 

Europe  43-17N. 
America  11-26N. 
America  18-04N. 
America 


Indian 

South 


St. Mary’s  Ifle,  Scilly  Ifles, 
St.  Mary’s  To.  Azores, 
Malkelynelfles  South 
Mauritius, 

Maurua  Ifle, 

Mayence, 

Mayo  Ifle, 

Meaux, 

Medina, 

Mecca, 


Atlantic  Ocean  Europe 
Atlantic  Ocean  Europe 
Pacific  Ocean,  Alia 
Ocean,  Africa 

Pacific  Ocean,  Afia 
Lower  Rhine,  Germany,  Europe 
Cape  Verd,  Atlantic  Ocean  Af  rica 

Europe 


France, 


Champagne, 

Arabia  Felix,  Arabia, 
Arabia  Felix,  Arabia, 
Mediterr.  fea,  between  Europe  and 

Mequinez,  Fez,  Barbary, 

Messina,  -  Sicily  Ifland,  Italy, 
Mergui,  •  Siam,  Eaft  India, 

Mexico,  Mexico,  North 

Milford  HavenPembrokefliire,  Wales, 
Miatea  Ifles,  South 
St.  Michael’s*  Azores 


10-47  E. 
61-06W. 

05-27  E. 
73-59W. 
6--57W. 

14- 44N.  61-16W. 

49-57N.  06-38W. 

36-56N.  5-24W. 

16-32  S.  168-04  E. 
20-09  S.  57-34  E. 
16-25  S.  152-37  E. 
49-54N.  08-25  E. 

15- 10N.  23  00W. 

48-57N.  02-57  E. 

Alia  25-00N.  39-33  E. 

Afia  2X-45N.  41-00  E. 

Africa  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Africa  34-3CN.  06-00  E. 

Europe  38-30N. 

Afia  12-12N. 


Pacific  Ocean,  Alia 
Atlantic  Ocean  Europe 


America  19-54N. 
Europe  51-45N. 


17-52S. 
37-47N. 


1.5-40  E. 
98-13  E. 
100-00  W. 
05-1  5  W. 

148-01  w. 
25-37W. 


Middleburglfl.  South 

Pacific  Ocean, 

Afia 

21-20  s. 

174-29W. 

Milan, 

Milanefe, 

Italy, 

Europe 

45-2  5n* 

09-30  E. 

Mocha, 

Arabia  Felix, 

Arabia, 

Afia 

1 3-40N. 

43-50  E. 

Modena, 

Modena, 

Italy, 

Europe 

44*34n- 

1 1-17  E. 

Montreal, 

Canada, 

North 

America 

4S-35N. 

73-1 1 W. 

Montpelier, 

Languedoc, 

France, 

Europe 

43-36N . 

°3-37  E- 

Montrofe, 

Forfar, 

Scotland, 

Europe 

56-34N. 

02-20W. 

Montague  Ifle,  South 

Pacific  Ocean, 

Alia 

17-26  S. 

168-36  E. 

MontferratlfleCaribean  Ifles,  Weft  India, 

America 

16-47N. 

62-1 2W. 

Morocco, 

Morocco, 

Barbary, 

Africa 

30-32N. 

06-10W. 

Moscow, 

Mofcow, 

Ruflia, 

Europe 

55-45N. 

37-50  E. 

Munich, 

Bavaria, 

Germany, 

Europe 

48-09N. 

11-35  E- 

Munfter, 

Weftphalia, 

Germany, 

Europe 

52-c.oN. 

07-10  E. 

“JV  T  Arva,  _ 

Livonia, 

Ruflia, 

Europe 

59-00N. 

27*35  E- 

j/SI  Nanci, 

Lorrain, 

Francej 

Europe 

48-41N. 

06-16  E. 

Nanking, 

Kiangan, 

China, 

Alia 

32-00N. 

118-30  E. 

Namur, 

Namur, 

Netherlands, 

Europe 

50-28N. 

04-49  E* 

Nangafachi, 

Japan, 

N.  Pacific  Oc.  Alia 

32-39N. 

1 28-5 1  E. 

Naples, 

Naples, 

Italy, 

Europe 

40-50N. 

14-18  E. 

Nantes, 

Bretagnej 

France, 

Europe 

47-13N. 

01-28W. 

§9® 
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Nice, 
Newport, 
Nieuport, 
New  York, 
Nineveh, 


Piedmont, 
Rhode  Ifland, 
Flanders, 
New  York, 
Curdiftan, 


St.  Nich.Mole  Hifpaniola, 
Newcaftle,  Northumberl. 


Ningpo, 
Norfolk  Ifle, 
Noriton, 
North  Cape, 
Nottingham, 


Chekiang, 

South 

Pennfylvania, 

Wardhus, 

Nottinghamfh 


Northampton,  Northamptfli. 
Norwich,  Norfolk, 
Nuremberg,  Franconia, 

OLmutz,  Moravia, 
Ochotlkoi  Siberia, 
Ohevahoa  Ifle,  South 
Ohitahoo  Ifle,  South 
Oleron  Ifle,  Saintonge, 
Olympia,  Greece, 
Olinde,  Brafil, 

Onateayo  Ifle,  South 
Oporto,  Duoro, 

Orenburg,  Tnrtary, 
Orleans,  Orleannois, 
Orleans  (New)  Louifiana, 
Orotava,  Teneriffe, 
Ormus,  Ormicos  Ifle, 

Orfk,  Tartary, 

Oran,  Algiers, 

Ofr.aburg  Ifle,  South 
Ottend,  Flanders, 

Oxford  Obfer-  Oxfordfhire, 
vatory, 

Sr.  Omer’s,  Flanders, 
POrient  (Port)  Bretagne, 

PAcific  or  between 
Or. Ocean 


Padua, 

Paifley, 

Pa  lermo, 

Palmyra, 

Panama, 


Paduano, 
Renfrewshire, 
Sicily  Ifle, 
Syria, 

Darien, 


Pallifer’s  Ifles,  South 
Palma  Ifle,  Canaries, 
Palmerflon’s  I.  South 
Paoom  Ifle  South 
Paris  Obfer- Ifle  of  France, 
vatory, 

Patrixfiord,  Iceland, 


Italy,  Europe 

North  America 

Netherlands,  Europe 
North  America 

Turkey,  Afia 
Weft  India,  America 
England,  Europe 
China,  Afia 

Pacific  Ocean,  Afia 
North  America 

Lapland,  Europe 
■  England,  Europe 
England,  Europe 
England,  Europe 
Germany,  Europe 
Bohemia,  Europe 
Ruffia,  Afia 

Pacific  Ocean,  Afia 
Pacific  Ocean,  Afia 
France,  Europe 

Turkey,  Europe 

South  America 

Pacific  Ocean,  Afia 
Portugal,  Europe 
Ruffia,  Afia 

France,  Europe 

North  America 

Atlantic  Ocean  Africa 
Perfia,  Afia 

Ruffia,  Afia 

Barbary,  Africa 

Pacific  Ocean,  Afia 
Netherlands,  Europe 
England,  Europe 
/ 

Netherlands,  Europe 
France,  Europe 

Afia  and  America 


Lat . 

D.  M. 

43-41N. 

41-35N. 

5 1- 07  N. 
40-40N. 

36- 00N. 
19-49N. 

55-°3N. 

29-57N. 
29-01  S. 

40- 09N. 
71-10N. 
c  3-00N. 

52- 15N. 
52-40N. 
49-27N. 

49- 30N. 
59-20N. 
09-40  S. 

°9'55  s- 

46- 02N. 

37- 3oN. 
08-13  S. 
09-58  S. 

41- ioN. 
51-46N. 

47- 54N. 
29-57N. 
28-23N. 
26-50N. 
51-12N. 
36-30N. 
17-52  S. 
51-1 3N. 
5I-45N. 

50- 44N. 
47-45N. 


Italy, 

Scotland, 

Italy, 

Turkey, 

Terra  Fiima, 
Pacific  Ocean, 
Atlantic  Ocean, 
Pacific  Ocean, 
Pacific  Ocean, 
France, 


Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

S.  Amer. 

Afia 

Africa 

Afia 

Afia 

Europe 


45-22N. 

55-48N. 

38-30N. 

33-00N. 

08-4-N. 

15- 38  S. 
28-36N. 
18-00  s. 

16- 30  s. 
48-50N. 


Lour. 
D.  M. 
07-22  E. 
7 1-06W. 
02-50  E. 

74- 00W. 
45-00  E. 
73-24W. 
01-24W. 

120-23  E. 
168-15  E. 

75- 18W. 
26-02  E; 
01-06W. 
00-5  5  W. 
01-25  E. 
1 1- 12  E. 
16-45  E. 

143-17  E. 

138- 56W. 

139- 01W. 
01-20W. 
22-00  E. 
3  5-00  w. 

1 38-40W. 
08-22W. 

55**4  E. 
01-59  E. 
89-53W. 
16-19W. 

57- 00  E. 

58- 37  E. 
oc-05  E. 

148-01  E. 
03-00  E. 
01-10W. 

02-19  E. 
05-20W. 


12-00  E. 
04-08W. 

1 3*43  E. 
39-00  E. 
80-06W. 
146-25W. 

17-45W. 
162-52W. 
168-33  E. 
2-25  E. 


N.  At].  Ocean,  Europe  65-35N.  14-05W. 
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Parma,  Parmafan, 

Patna,  Bengal, 

Pau,  Bearn, 

St.  Paul’s  Ifle,  South 
Pegu,  Pegu, 

Peking,  Petchi-li, 

St.Peter’-sFort  Martinico, 
Pembroke, 


Italy,  Europe 

Eaft  India,  Alia 
France,  Europe 

Indian  Ocean,  Africa 
Eaft  India,  Alia 
China, 


W.  India, 


Lat. 

D.  M. 

44-45  N. 

2  5~4SN* 

43*«5n* 

37-51  S. 

17-coN. 

39-54N. 


Penzance, 
Pensacola, 
Perigueux, 
Perinaldi, 
Perth, 


Pembrokefhire  W  ales , 
Cornwall,  England, 
Weft  Florida,  North 


Guienne, 

Genoa, 

Perthfliire, 
Perth-amboy,  New  York, 

St.  Peter’s  Iflc,  North 
Perfepolis,  Irac  Agem, 
Petropawlolkoi Kamtfchatka,  Ruffia, 
Petersburg,  Ingria,  Ruffia, 


Alia 

N.Amer.i4-44N 
Europe  51-45N. 
Europe  50-08N. 
America  3G-22N. 
Europe  45-1  lN. 
Europe  43-5  3n- 
Europe  ,6-22N. 
America  40-30N. 
Atlant.  Ocean, America  46-4&N. 
Perlia,  Afia  3C-30N. 

Afia  5  3-0 1 N. 
Europe  59-56N. 


France, 
Italy, 
Scotland, 
North 


Philadelphia,’  Pennfylvania,  North  America  39-56N. 

St.  Philip’s  Minorca,  Mediterr.  Sea,  Europe  39-50N. 

Fort, 

Pickerfgill Ifle,  South  Atlant.  Ocean  America  54-42  S. 

Pico,  Azores,  Atlant.  Ocean, Europe  38-28N. 

Pines,  Ifle  of,  N.  Caledonia,  Pacific  Ocean,  Alia  22-38  S 


Pifa,  Tufcany,  Italy, 

Placentia,  NewfoundlandNorth 
Ifle 

Devonfhire,  England, 
New  England, North 
Suabia,  Germany, 

Coromandel,  Eaft  India, 
Lapland,  Ruffia, 

Terra  Firma,  South 


Europe  43-43N. 
America  47-26N. 


Europe  50-22N. 
America  41-48N. 
Europe  47-48N. 
Afia  11-41N. 
Europe  67-06N. 
America  9"33N- 


Jamaica, 

Martinico, 

Hampfhire, 


Weft  India, 
Weft  India, 
England, 


America  i8-ooN* 
America  14-3  5N. 
Europe  50-47N. 


Plymouth, 

Plymouth, 

Pollingen, 

Pondicherry, 

Ponoi, 

Porto  Bello,  . . -  „ 

Porto  Sandto  Madeira,  Atlant.  Ocean, Africa  32-58N 
Ifle, 

Port  Royal, 

Port  Royal, 

Portfmouth 
Town, 

—  Academy, 

Portfmouth, 

Portland  Ifle, 

Portland  Ifle,  North 
■Prague,  Bohemia, 

PrinceofWalesNewN.  Wales, North 
Fort, 

Potoli,  Peru,  South 

Providence,  New  England, North 
Prefton,  Lancafhire,  England, 

Prefburg,  Upper  Hungary, 

Pulo  Candor  Indian  Ocean,  Eaft  Indies 
Ifle, 


Hampfhire,  England,  Europe  50-48N. 

New  England, North  America  43-10N. 

South  Pacific  Ocean,  Afia  39-25  S. 

Atlant.  Ocean,  Europe  63-22N, 

Europe  5C-04N. 

America  5  8-47 N. 

America  21-00  S. 

America  41-50N. 

Europe  53-45N. 

Europe  48-20N. 

Alii  8-40N. 


Long. 

1).  M. 
10-51  E. 
83-00  E. 
o  04 W. 

77-5 3 J- 

97-00  E. 
116-29  E. 
61-16W. 

4-50W. 
6-00  W. 
87-20W. 
0-48  E. 

7*45  E* 

3- 12W. 

7  4-20  W. 

56-1 2W. 

54- 00  E. 
158-40  E. 

30-24  E. 

7  5-09  W. 

3*53  E-' 

36-53^ 
z  8,-2 1 W. 
167-43  E. 
10-17  E* 

55- 00W. 

4- 10W. 
70-25W. 
10-48.E. 
79-57.E. 
36-28  K. 
7  9-4  5  W. 

16- 20W. 

76-40W. 

61-04W. 

01-ciW. 

01-01W. 

70- 20W. 
178-17  E. 

18-49W. 
14-50  E. 
94-0  2  W. 

77-00W. 

71- 21  w. 

a-5oW. 

17- 30W. 
107-25  E, 
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Palo  Timor  Gulf  of  Si 

I  fie, 

Pylcfbart  Ifle,  South 
,Uebec,  Canada, 
'St.  Quin- Picardy, 
tin, 

Quito,  Peru, 

Queen  Char-  South 
lotte’s  Ifles, 

Am  head,  Cornwall, 
Ragufa,  Dalmatia 
Ratifbon, 

Re  Ifle, 

Recif, 

Rennes, 

Refo'.utionllle,  South 
Rheims, 


Bavaria, 

Aunis, 

Brafil, 

Bretagne, 


Countries. 

Quarter. 

Lat. 

D.  M. 

Eaft  India, 

Afia 

£ 

0 

O 

f 

ro 

Pacific  Ocean, 

Afia 

22-23  s. 

North 

America  46-5 cN. 

France, 

Europe 

49-50N. 

South 

America 

0-13  s. 

Pacific  Ocean, 

Alia 

10- i i  s. 

England, 

Europe 

50-18N. 

Venice, 

Europe 

42-45N. 

Germany, 

Europe 

48-3  6N. 

France, 

Europe 

46-14N. 

South 

America 

8-10  S. 

France, 


Europe 


Pacific  Ocean,  Afia 

Europe 


Champagne,  France, 

Rhodes,  Rhode  Illand,  Levant  fea, 

Riga,  Livonia,  Ruflia, 

Rimini,  Romagna,  Italy, 

Rochelle,  Aunis,  France, 

Rochfort,  Saintonge,  France, 

Rock  of  Lif-  Mouth  of  Ta- Portugal, 
bon,  gus  river, 

Rodez,  Guienne,  France, 

Rodrigues  Ifle,  South  Indian  Ocean,  Africa 

Rome,  (St.  Pope’s  Terri-  Italy,  Europe 

Peter’s)  tory, 

Rotterdam  Holland,  Netherlands, 

Rotterdam  Ifle,  South  Pacific  Ocean, 

Rouen,  Normandy,  France, 

S  T.  Auguf-  Eaft  Florida,  North 

tin. 


Alia 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 

Europe 


Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

America 


—  Domingo, 

—  jago, 

— -  Salvador, 
Saba  Ifle, 
Sagan, 

Sail  Ifle, 

Saloniehi, 

Salvage  Ifles, 

Samana, 

Samarcand, 

Salifbury, 

Santa  Cruz,. 


Carib.  fea, 

Chili, 

Brafil, 

Carib.  fea, 

Sileiia, 

North 

Macedonia, 

North 

Hifpaniola, 

Ufbec, 

Wiltfhire, 


Teneriffe, 

Sandwich  Ifle,  South 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico, 

Savannah,  Georgia, 

Saunders’slfle,  South  GeorgiaS.  Atlantic 

Ocean,  nca 

Savage  Ifle,  South  Pacific  Ocean,  Afia 


Weft  India,  America 
South  America 

South  America 

Weft  India,  America 
Germany,  Europe 
Atlant.  Ocean,  Africa 
Turkey  Europe 

Atlant.  Ocean,  Africa 
Weft  India,  America 
Tartary,  Alia 
England,  Europe 
Atlant.  Ocean,  Africa 
Pacific  Ocean,  Afia 
North  America 

North  America 

S.  Amc- 


48- 06N. 

17- 23  S. 

49- 14N. 
36-20N. 
56-55N. 
44-03N. 
46-09N. 
46-0  2  N. 
38-45n- 

44-2 1 N. 

10- 40N. 
41-53N. 

51-56N. 
20-16N. 
49-26N. 
9-45  N- 

1 8- 20N. 
24-00  S. 

1 1- 58  s. 

J7-39N. 
5 1-42N. 

16- 38N. 
4C-41N. 
3c*ooN. 

19- 15N. 
4C-40N. 

41-00N. 

28-27N. 

17- 41  S. 
36-00N. 

3 1  ~5  5n* 

58-00  S. 

19-02  S. 


Long. 

D.  M. 

104-30  E. 

175-36W. 

69- 48W. 

3- 22  E. 

77-50W. 
164-35  E. 

4- ]  5W. 
18-25  E* 
12-05  E* 

1-29W. 

33-20W. 

1- 36W. 
141-40W. 

4-07  E. 
28-00  E. 
24-00  E. 
12-39  E» 
J-04W. 
°-53W. 

9-30W. 

2- 39  E. 
63-15  E. 
12-34  E- 

4-33  E- 
1 74-25  W. 
i  -00W. 

81-12W. 

70- o©W . 
77-00W. 
38-00V/. 
63-1 2W. 
15-27.  E. 

22- 5  iW. 

23- 13  E. 

15- 49.W. 
69-1 1 W. 
69-00  E. 

1-45W. 

16- 1  iW. 

168- 38  E. 

1 04-00  W. 
80-20  W. 
26-5  3  W. 

1 69- 25  w. 
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Sayd,  or  Upper 

Thebes, 

Samaria  Ruins,  Holy  Land, 
St.  George’s  between 
Channel, 

Scarborough,  Yorkfhire, 
Scone,  Perthfifire, 

Schwezingen,  Lower  Rhine, 


Countries.  Quarter. 


Egypt* 

Turkey, 
England  and 
Ireland, 
England, 
Scotland, 
Germany, 


Sea  of  Afoph,  Little  Tartary, Europe  and 

Europe  and 


• —  Marmora, 

—  Ochotfk, 

* —  Yellow, 

Sedan, 

Senegal, 

Shepherd’s 
I  lies, 

Siam, 

Si-gham-fu, 

Sifreron, 

Shrewfbury, 

.  Shields(South)  Durham 


T urkey  in 
between 
betw.  Eaftern 
Champagne, 

South 

Siam, 

Chenfi, 

Dauphine, 

Shropfliire, 


Africa 

Alia 

Europe 

Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Alia 
Afia 


Lat. 

D.  M. 
27-00N. 

32*4oN. 

Atlantic 

54-18N. 

56-24N. 

49-23N. 

Black  Sea. 


Long . 

D.  M. 
32-20  E. 

38-00  E. 
Ocean 

0-10W. 
3-1  oW. 
8-45  E. 


Siberia, andKamptfchatka,  Afia, N.Pacif.  Ocean 

Tartary,  China,  and  Corea,  N.  Pacif.  Ocean 


France,  Europe 

Negroland,  Africa 
Pacific  Ocean,  Afia 


49-42N. 

15- 53N. 

16- 58  S. 


5-02  E. 
16-26W. 
168-47  E. 


Sheernefs, 
Seville, 

Sidon, 

Smyrna, 

Southampton, 

Sombavera 

Lies, 

Soolo  lfle, 
Spaw, 

Sound, 


Kent, 
Andalufia, 
Holy  Land, 
Natolia, 
Hamplhire, 
Carib.  Sea, 


Eafi  India, 

China, 

France, 

England, 

England, 

England, 

Spain, 

Turkey, 

Turkey, 

England, 

Well  India, 


Afia  14-18N. 
Afia  34-f6N. 
Europe  44-1  iN. 
Europe  52-43N. 
Europe  55-02N. 
Europe  51-25N. 
Europe  37-15N. 

Afia  33‘33n- 
Alia  38-28N. 
Europe  5C-55N. 
N.  Ame-i8*38N. 
rica 

5-57N. 
50-30N. 
Baltic  Sea. 


1 00-5 5  E. 
108-48  E. 
6-01 W. 
2-46W. 

1-15  E. 
0-50  E. 
6-05  W. 
36-15  E. 
27-24  E. 

1-25W. 
63-3  2  W. 


Afia 

Europe 

Europe 


121-20  E. 
5-40  E. 


Stafford, 

Sterling, 

Stralfund, 

Stralburgh, 

Stockholm, 


Philip.  Ifies,  Eaft  India, 

Liege,  Germany, 

between  Denmark  and 

Sweden 

Staffordlhire,  England,  Europe  54-50N.  2-00W. 

Sterlingfhire,  Scotland,  Europe  56-10N.  3-50W. 

Pomerania,  Germany,  Europe  54-23N.  13-22  E. 

Alface,  France,  Europe  48-34N.  7-46  E. 

Upland,  Sweden,  Europe  59-20N.  18-08  E. 

Straits  of  Dover,  between  England  and  France,  Englilh  Channel. 

Straits  of  Gibraltar,  between  Europe  and  Africa,  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Straits  of  Babelmandel,  between  Africa  and  Afia,  Red  Sea. 

Straits  of  Ormus,  between  Pcrfia  and  Arabia,  ^erfian  Gulf. 

Straits  of  Malacca,  between  Malacca  and  Sumatra,  Afia,  Indian  Ocean. 
Straits  of  Magellan,  between  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  Patagonia,  South 
America. 

Straits  of  La  Maire,  in  Patagonia,  South  America,  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans. 

Straits  of  Waigats,  between  Nova  Zembla  and  Ruffia,  Afia. 

Straits  of  Sunda,  between  Sumatra  and  Java,  Indian  Ocean,  Afia. 


Straumnefs,  Iceland, 


Suez, 

Sunderland, 


Suez, 

Durham, 


N.  Atlantic 
Ocean, 

'  Egypt, 
England, 


Europe  65-39N.  24-24W. 


Africa 

Europe 


29-50N. 

54-55N. 


33-27  E. 
r-ioW. 
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Surinam, 

Sultz, 

Surat, 

Syracufe, 

TAble 

Iiland, 

Tanna, 

Tanjour, 

Tauris, 

Taoukaa  Ifle, 

Temontengis, 

Teneriffe  Peak,  Canaries, 
Tercera,  Azores, 

St.  Thomas’s  Virgin  Ifies, 
Ifle, 

Timor,  S.  W. 

Point, 

Timorland 
S.  Point, 


Surinam, 
Lorrain, 
Guzerar, 
Sicily  Ifle, 


South 
Tanjour, 
Aderbeitzan, 
South 
Soloo, 


Countriesi 

Quarter. 

Lot, 

D.  M. 

Long, 
D.  M. 

South 

America 

6-ooN. 

55-3  °W. 

France, 

Europe 

47-53N. 

7-09W. 

Eaft  India, 

Afia 

2 1-10N. 

72-27  E. 

Iraly, 

Europe 

36-38N. 

15-05  E. 

.South  Pacific 
Ocean, 

Alia 

15-38  S. 

167-12  E. 

Pacific  Ocean,  Alia  1 9-3  2  S. 
Eaft  India,  Alia  1  1-27N. 
Perfia,  Afia  38-zoN. 

Pacific  Ocean,  Afia  14-30  S. 

Eaft  India,  Afia  5-57N. 
Atlant.  Ocean,  Africa  28-1 2N. 
Atlant.  Ocean,  Europe  38-45N. 
Weft  India,  America  18-21N. 

Eaft  India,  Afia  *0-23  S. 

Eaft  India,  Afia  8-15  S. 


169-46  E. 
79-07  E. 
46-30  E. 
1 4  5-04  W. 
120-58  E. 
16-24W. 
27-01 W. 
64-46W. 

124-04  E. 

131-59  E. 


Thorn, 

Regal  Pruflia, 

Poland, 

Europe 

52-56N. 

1 9-00  W. 

Tetuan, 

Fez, 

Barbary, 

Africa 

35-40N. 

5-18W. 

Teflis, 

Georgia, 

Perfia, 

Afia 

43-30N. 

47-00  E. 

Tobollki, 

Siberia, 

Ruflia, 

Afia 

58-1  zN. 

68-17 

Tomlk, 

Siberia, 

Ruffia, 

Afia 

56-29N. 

85-04  E. 

Toulon, 

Provence, 

France, 

Europe 

43-07N. 

6-01  E. 

Toledo, 

New  Caftile, 

Spain, 

Europe 

39-50N. 

3-25  E. 

Tonga  Tabu 
Ifle, 

South 

Pacific  Ocean 

,  Afia 

21-09  S. 

174-41W. 

Trapefond, 

Natolia, 

Turkey, 

Afia 

41-50N. 

40-30  E. 

Trent, 

Trent, 

Germany, 

Europe 

46-0  5  N. 

1 j-02  E. 

Troy  Ruins 

Natolia, 

Turkey, 

Afia 

39-30N. 

26-30  E. 

Tornea, 

Bothnia, 

Sweden, 

Europe 

65-coN. 

24-17  E. 

Tripoli, 

Tripoli, 

Barbary, 

Africa 

32-53N. 

13-12  E. 

Tripoli, 

Syria, 

Turkey, 

Afia 

34-30N. 

36-15  E. 

Tunis, 

Tunis, 

Barbary, 

Africa 

36-47N. 

ic-00  E. 

Turin, 

Piedmont, 

Italy, 

Europe 

45-05  N. 

7-45  L 

Tyre, 

Paleftine, 

Turkey, 

Afia 

32-32N. 

36-00  E. 

Turtle  Ifle, 

South 

Pacific  Ocean, 

,  Afia 

19-48  S. 

178-02W. 

Tyrnaw, 

Trcntfchin, 

Hungary, 

Europe 

48-23N. 

17-38  E. 

“¥~  TLiatea, 
U  Upfal, 

South 

Pacific  Ocean 

,  Afia 
Europe 

16-45  s. 

15 1-26W, 

Upland, 

Sweden, 

59-5 1N. 

17-47  E. 

Uraniberg, 

Huen  Ifle, 

Denmark, 

Europe 

55-54N. 

12-57  E* 

Ufhant  Hie, 

Bretagne, 

France, 

Europe 

48-Z8N. 

4-59W. 

Utrecht, 

Holland, 

Netherlands, 

Europe 

52-07N. 

5-00  E. 

Venice, 

Venice, 

Italy, 

Europe 

45-26N. 

11-59  E. 

Vera  Cruz, 

Mexico, 

North 

America 

19-1 2N. 

97-25W. 

Verona, 

Veronefe, 

Italy, 

Europe 

45-26N. 

11-23  E. 

Verfailles, 

Ifle  of  France, 

France, 

Europe 

48-48N. 

2-12  E. 

Vienna  (Ob.)  Auftria, 

Germany, 

Europe 

48-12N. 

16-22  E. 

Vigo, 

Vintimiglia, 

Galicia, 

Spain, 

Europe 

42-14N. 

8-23W. 

Genoa, 

8 

Italy, 

Europe 

43-53N, 

7-42  E* 
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Weft  India, 
Germany, 


Virgin  Gorda,  Virgin  Ifles, 

WUrtz-  Franconia, 
burg, 

tVakefield,  Yorkfliire,  England, 
?r.  of  Wales  New  N.  Wales  North 
Fort, 

Wardhus,  Norwegian 

Lapland, 
i V  arfaw,  Maflovia 

Wellman  Ifles,  North 
iVhitfuntide  South 


America 

Europe 

Europe 

America 


.  Pat. 
D.  M. 
18-18N. 

49-46N. 

53-4lN- 
5  8-47  N. 


Lapland 

Poland,  Europe 

Atlant.  Ocean, Europe 
Pacific  Ocean,  Alia 


Europe  70-2  2N. 


Ifle, 

Warwick, 

Waterford, 

Whitehaven, 


Wan*  ickfliire,  England,  Europe 

Munfter,  Ireland,  Europe 

Cumberland,  England,  Europe 

tVilliamlburg,  Virginia,  North  America 

Wells,  Somerfetlhire,  England,  Europe 

iVinchefter,  Hampflrire,  England,  Europe 

Worms,  Lower  Rhine,  Germany,  Europe 

Vorcefter,  Worcefterflure  England,  Europe 

Willes’s  Ifles,  South  Georgia,  Atlant.  Ocean,  America 
Wilna,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Europe 

Vittenburg,  Upper  Saxony, Germany,  Europe 

Vologda,  Wologda,  Ruflia,  Europe 

Woflak,  Ruflia,  Europe 

YArmouth,  Norfolk,  England,  Europe 

York,  Yorkfliire,  England,  Europe 

iforkminfter.  Terra  del  Fu-South  America 

ego, 

Greenwich  Obferv.  Kent,  England,  Europe,  51* 
E.  of  St.  Paul’s,  London. 


e2-i4N. 

63-20N. 

15-44  S. 

52-1 8N. 
5  2-1 2N. 
54-38N. 

37-1  iN. 

51- i2N. 
5  t-o6N. 
49-38N. 

52- 09N. 
54-00  S. 

54- 41N. 

51- 49N. 
59-19N. 
61-15N. 

52- 45N. 

53- 59N. 

55- 26N. 

28'  40"  P 
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Long. 

D.  M. 
63-59W. 
10-18  IL 

1- 28W. 
94-02  W. 

31-11  E. 

21-05  E. 
20-22W. 
168-25  E. 

r-3  zW. 

7- 16W. 
3-36W. 

76-48  W. 

2- 40W. 
1-15W. 

8- 05  E. 
i-55W\ 

38-24W. 
25-32  E. 

1 2-46  E. 
41-50  E. 

1-48  E. 
1-01W. 

7  0-0  3  W. 

•  $'  V* 


\ 
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A 

MODERN  UNIVERSAL  TABLE; 

The  moft  Copious  and  Authentic  that  ever  was  publifhed 
of  the  prefent  State  of  the  Real  and  Imaginary  Monies 
of  the  Woild. 

Divided  into  four  Parts,  viz. 

EUROPE,  ASIA,  AFRICA,  and  AMERICA; 

Which  are  fubdivided  into  fifty-five  Parts,  containing  the  Names 
of  the  moft  capital  places,  the  Species  whereof  are  inferred, 
{hewing  how  the  Monies  are  reckoned  by  the  refpedfive  Na¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  Figures  (landing  againft  the  Denomination  of 
each  foreign  Piece  is  the  Englifh  intrinfic  Value  thereof,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  beft  Aflays  made  at  the  Mint  of  the  Tower 
of  London. 


EXPLANATION. 

i 

'Ey  real  Money  is  underftood  an  Effective  Specie,  reprefenting  in  itfelf 
the  Value  denominated  thereby,  as  a  Guinea,  &c. 

*  This  Mark  is  prefixed  to  the  imaginary  Money,  which  is  generally 
made  ufe  of  in  keeping  Accounts,  fignifying  a  fidfitious  Piece  which  is 
not  in  being,  or  which  cannot  be  reprefented  but  by  feveral  other  Pieces, 
as  a  Pound  fterling,  &c. 

All  Fradtions  in  the  Value  Englifli  are  parts  of  a  Penny. 

=  This  Mark  fignifies,  is ,  make ,  ox  equal  to. 

Note,  for  all  the  Spanifh,  Portuguefe,  Dutch,  and  Danifii  Domi¬ 
nions,  either  on  the  Continent,  or  in  the  Weft  Indies,  fee  the 
Monies  of  the  refpedtive  Nations. 


ENGLAND  and  SCOTLAND. 

London ,  Brjlol ,  Liverpool,  &c. 


VS 

■4— > 
i-4 
« 

■■ 

A  Farthing 

2  Farthings 

Edinburgh ,  Glafgovj ,  Aberdeen ,  &c. 

£• 

o 

s. 

o 

d. 

o 

=  a  Halfpenny 

— 

o 

o 

o 

2  Halfpence 

=  a  Penny 

— 

o 

o 

I 

4  Pence 

=  a  Groat 

— 

o 

o 

4 

o 

6  Pence 

=  a  Half  Shilling 

L-. 

o 

o 

6 

& 

12  Pence 

=  a  Shilling 

— - 

o 

I 

o 

$7 

Cl, 

5  Shillings 

=  /a  Crown 

— - 

o 

5 

o 

O 

v- 

20  Shillings 

=  a  *  Pound  Sterling 

— 

I 

o 

o 

3 

w 

2i  Shillings 

=  a  Guinea 

I 

I 

p 

EUROPE,  Northern  Parts. 
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IRELAND. 
Dublin ,  Cerk,  Londonderry ,  ts'c. 


A  Farthing 

-  — 

— 

0 

0 

0 

t| 

z  Farthings 

zz 

a  Halfpenny  — 

0 

0 

0 

1  3 

2  Halfpence 

— 

*  a  Penny  — 

O 

0 

O 

I  z 
TT 

64  Pence 

zz 

a  Half  Shilling  — 

0 

0 

6 

12  Pence 

— 

*  a  Shilling  Irifh 

O 

0 

1 1 

7 

13  Pence 

— 

a  Shilling  — 

0 

1 

0 

65  Pence 

zzr 

a  Crown  — 

0 

5 

0 

20  Shillings 

— 

*  a  Pound  Irifli  — 

0 

18 

5 

1 

2T 

22-I  Shillings 

zz: 

a  Guinea  — * 

1 

1 

0 

FLANKERS  and'  BRABANT. 
Ghent ,  Ojlend ,  &c.  Antwerp,  BruJJels ,  &c. 


#  A  Pening 

4  Peningens 

— 

an  Urche  — 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

T§S 

8  Peningens 

*  a  Grote  — 

O 

0 

0 

T§ 

2  G rotes 

— 

a  Petard  — 

0 

0 

0 

T§ 

6  Petards 

— 

*  a  Scalin  — 

0 

0 

5 

z 

3 

7  Petards 

= 

a  Scalin  — 

O 

0 

6 

ri 

40  G rotes- 

rr 

*  a  Florin  — 

0 

1 

6 

17^  Scalins 

zz 

a  Ducat  — 

0 

9 

3 

240  G rotes 

— 

*  a  Pound  Flem.  — 

O 

9 

0 

H  O  L  L 

Amjlerdam , 


AND 
Rotterdam , 


and  ZEALAND. 

Middleburg ,  Flujhing ,  GV. 


*  Pening 

-a— 

*  a  Grote  — 

O 

0 

0 

2  t 

TT'S' 

8  Peningens 

— ; 

0 

0 

0 

?5 

2  Grotes 

a  Stiver  — 

0 

0 

1 

1 

To 

6  Stivers 

~~~ 

a  Scalin  *  • — 

0 

0 

6 

20  Stivers 

— 

a  Guilder  — 

0 

1 

9 

2  Florins  io  Stivers 

— 

a  Rix-dollar  — 

0 

4 

6 

60  Stivers 

— 

a  Dry  Guilder  — 

0 

5 

4 

1 

3  Florins  3  Stivers 

— 

a  Silver  Ducattoon 

0 

? 

8 

Ti‘ 

6  Guilders 

— 

*  a  Pound  Flem. 

0 

10 

6 

20  Florins 

a  Gold  Ducat,  or  Ducat 

16 

toon  — 

I 

0 

15  Florins 

= 

aDucattoon,anoth  crfort, 

called  a  Sovereign 

I 

7 

0 

HAMBURG,  Altena ,  Lubec ,  Bremen ,  tAc. 
*  A  T  ryling 
2  Trylings 
2  Sexlings 
12  Fenings 
16  Shillings 

2  Marcs 

3  Marcs 

4  Marcs 
120  Shillings 

3  M 


0 

0 

0 

3 

TI? 

zz 

*  a  Sexling.  — 

0 

0 

0 

ri 

— 

a  Fening  — 

0 

0 

0 

? 

IT 

HZ 

a  Shilling  Lub. 

0 

0 

1 

X 

& 

zz 

*  a  Marc  — 

0 

1 

6 

— . 

a  Sleteh  dollar  — 

0 

3 

0 

— 

a  Rix-dollar  — 

0 

4 

6 

— 

a  Silver  Ducattoon 

0 

6 

0 

7 

*  a  Pound  Flem. 

0 

1 1 

3 

HANOVER, 
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£ 

< 

p* 

w 

o 


I 


HANOVER,  Lunenburg ,  Zell ,  £sV. 


*  A  Ecning 

3  Fenings 

— 

a  Dreyer  — ■ 

£■ 

0 

0 

s. 

0 

0 

d. 

0 

0 

_7 

4  3" 
7 

1Z 

8  Fenings 

zz 

a  Marie n  — 

0 

0 

1 

X 

6 

1 2  Fenings 

— 

a  Grofli  — 

0 

0 

1 

£ 

8  Groflien 

a  Half  Gulden 

0 

I 

2 

16  Groflien 

a  Gulden  — 

0 

2 

4 

24  Groflien 

— 

■*  a  Rix-dollar 

0 

3 

6 

32  Groflien 

zz 

a  Double  Gulden  0 

4 

8 

4  Guldens 

rz 

a  Ducat  — 

0 

9 

2 

SAXONY  and  HOLSTEIN. 

Drefden ,  Leipjic ,  £sV.  Wifmar ,  Kelt ,  &c. 


*  An  Heller 

— 

— 

0 

0 

0 

2  Hellers 

— 

a  Fening  — 

0 

0 

O 

6  Hellers 

— 

a  Dreyer  — 

0 

0 

0 

ri 

1 6  Hellers 

7~~~ 

a  Maricn  • — • 

0 

0 

1 

I 

6 

12  Fenings 

— 

a  Grofli  ■ — 

0 

0 

1 

3 

T 

16  Groflien 

- - 

a  Gould  — 

0 

2 

4 

24  Groflien 

-  * 

a  Rix-dollar  — 

0 

3 

6 

32  Groflien 

zz 

a  Specie  Dollar 

0 

4 

8 

4  Goulds 

— 

a  Ducat  — 

0 

9 

4 

B  R  ANDEN  BURG 

and  POMERANIA 

» 

Berlin 

,  Pot/dam,  &c.  Stetin ,  O’ r. 

*  A  Denier 

— 

-  - 

0 

0 

9  Deniers 

a  Polchen  — 

0 

0 

O 

_ _7 

18  Deniers 

zz: 

a  Grofli  — 

0 

0 

O 

7 

r  s 

3  Polehens 

' — ‘ 

an  Abrafs  — 

0 

0 

O 

7 

To 

20  Groflien 

~ 

*  a  Marc  — 

q 

0 

9 

i 

T 

30  Grofhen 

r~ 

a  Florin  — 

0 

1 

2 

90  Groflien 

zz: 

*  a  Rix-dollar  — 

0 

3 

6 

108  Groflien 

an  Albertus  — 

0 

4 

a 

8  Florins 

= 

a  Ducat  — 

O 

9 

4 

C  O  L  O  G  N,  Mentz,  Briers,  Liege,  Munich , 

Munfi 

Paderbarn,  &c. 

A  Dute  • —  —  — ■ 

0 

0 

O 

3  Dutes  =  a  Crultzer  — 

0 

0 

O 

2 1 

*3  o' 

2  Cruitzers  =  an  Albus  — 

0 

O 

G 

2  X 
4Q 

8  Dutes  =  a  Stiver  — 

0 

O 

O 

7 

TS" 

3  Stivers  rz  a  Plapert  — 

0 

0 

2 

t 

T 

4  Plaperts  =  a  Copftuck  — 

•  0 

O 

8 

i 

5 

40  Stivers  “  a  Guilder  — 

0 

2 

4 

2  Guilders  =  a  Hard  Dollar 

0 

4 

8 

4  Guilders  =  a  Ducat  — • 

0 

d  n  l 

9 

r  c 

4 

T\  T  T 

A 

BOHEMIA. 


5 
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BOHEMIA,  SILESIA,  and  HUNGARY. 

Prague ,  Brejlau,  Prejlurgh,  &c. 


A  Fening 

£• 

O 

S . 

O 

A 

0 

7 

-50 

2  Fenings 

— 

a  Dreyer  — 

0 

0 

O 

'3^ 

3  Fenings 

a  Grofh  — 

0 

O 

0 

To 

4  Fenings 

— 

a  Gruitzer  — 

0 

0 

O 

7 

TT 

2  Cruitzers 

- - 

a  White  Grofli 

0 

0 

0 

1  4 
Ti 

60  Cruitzers 

a  Gould  — 

0 

2 

4 

90  Cruitzers 

*  a  Rix-dollar  — 

0 

3 

6 

2  Goulds 

a  Hard  Dollar 

0 

4 

8 

4  Goulds 

= 

a  Ducat  — 

0 

0 

9 

4 

AUSTRIA 

Vienna ,  Triejle ,  &C. 

and  SWABIA. 
Augjburg,  Blenheim,  (3  c 

# 

A  Fening 

— 

—  — 

o 

o 

o 

7 

2  Fenings 

a  Dreyer  — 

o 

o 

o 

7 

3  *r 

4  Fenings 

— 

a  Cruitzer  — 

o 

o 

o 

7 

TT 

14  Fenings 

— 

a  Grofli  — 

o 

o 

1 

I  9 

4  Cruitzers 

zzz. 

a  Batzen  — 

o 

o 

I 

i  i 

Ti 

15  Batzen 

rr 

a  Gould  — 

o 

2 

4 

90  Cruitzers 

__  * 

a  Rix-dollar  — 

o 

3 

6 

2  Florins 

7‘  — 

a  Specie-dollar 

o 

4 

6 

60  Batzen 

ZZ 

a  Ducat  — 

o 

9 

4 

3 

4 

> 

* 

A 

) 

i 


FRANCONIA,  Francifort,  Nuremburg,  Dcttingen,  &c. 


A  Fening 
4  Fenings 

3  Cruitzers 

4  Cruitzers 
15  Cruitzers 
60  Cruitzers 
90  Cruitzers 

2  Goulds 
240  Cruitzers 


_ 

—  — 

o 

o 

o 

7 

— 

a  Cruitzer  — 

o 

o 

o 

7 

TT 

a  Keyfer  Grofh 

o 

o 

I 

z 

7~~* 

a  Batzen  — ■ 

o 

o 

1 

I  3 
TT 

m 

an  Ort  Gold 

o 

o 

7 

— 

a  Gould  — 

o 

2 

4 

— 

*  a  Rix-dollar  — 

o 

3 

6 

a  Hard  Dollar 

o 

4 

8 

mz 

a  Ducat  — 

o 

9 

4 

POLAND  and  PRUSSIA. 
Cracow ,  War  Jaw,  &c.  Dantzic ,  Koningfbetg,  &c. 


<7  A  Shelon 

_  — 

— 

0  0 

O  ,2 

3  Shelons 

5  Grofhen 

a  Grofli 

— 

0  0 

0  A 

;  , 

— 

a  Couflic 

• — 

0  0 

2  I 

3  Couftics 

18  Groflien 

= 

a  Tinfe 

— 

0  0 

7 

1 

zzz 

an  Ort 

■ — ■ 

0  0 

8 

30  Gfofhen 

rn 

a  Florin 

— 

0  1 

2 

90  Groflien 

*  a  Rix-dollar 

— 

0  3 

6 

8  Florins 

* 

a  Ducat 

— 

0  9 

4 

5  Rix-dollais 

a  Frederic  d’Or 
3  M  2 

017  6 

LIVONIA, 

EUROPE,  Northern  Parts, 


900 
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LIVONIA. 

Riga,  Retd, 

Narva 

,  (Ac. 

* 

£■ 

s. 

d. 

A  Blacken 

-- 

— 

— 

0 

0 

0 

6  Blackens 

= 

a  Grofh 

— 

0 

0 

0 

T 

9  Blackens 

a  Vording 

— 

0 

0 

0 

T 

2  Grofhen 

— 

a  Whiten 

— 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

6  Grofhen 

— 

a  Marc 

— 

0 

0 

2, 

30  Grofhen 

a  Florin 

— 

0 

I 

2 

0  Grofhen 

=z 

*  a  Rix-dollar 

- — 

0 

3 

6 

08  Grofhen 

— 

an  Albertus 

— k 

0 

4 

z 

T 

64  Whitens 

— 

a  Copper-plats  Dollar 

0 

S 

0 

DENMARK,  ZEALAND,  and 

NORWAY 

Copenhagen ,  Sound, 

(Ac.  Bergen,  Drontheim,  (Ac. 

A  Skilling 

-  _ 

0  0 

O  *]j 

6  Skillings 

a  Duggen  — 

0  0 

3 

16  Skillings  = 

*  a  Marc  — 

0  0 

9 

20  Skillings  = 

a  Rix-marc  — 

0  0 

1 1 

24  Skillings  — 

a  Rix  ort  — 

0  1 

1 

4  Marcs  cr: 

a  Crown  — 

0  3 

0 

6  Marcs  = 

a  Rix-dollar  — 

0  4 

6 

1 1  Marcs  — : 

a  Ducat  — 

0  8 

3 

1 4  Marcs  = 

a  Hatt  Ducat  — 

0  10 

6 

SWEDEN 

and  LAPLAND. 

Stockholm,  Upfal,  (Ac.  Thorn, 

(Ac. 

*  A  Runftick  — 

-  — 

0  0 

O  n 

2  Runfticks  ~ 

a  Stiver  — - 

0  0 

0  ^ 

8  Runflicks  — 

a  Copper  Marc  — 

0  0 

1 

3  Copper  Marcs 

a  Silver  Marc  — - 

0  0 

4 

4  Copper  Marcs 

a  Copper  Dollar  — 

0  0 

6 

9  Copper  Marcs  — 

a  Caroline  — 

0  1 

2 

3  Copper  Dollars  = 

a  Silver  Dollar  — 

0  1 

6 

3  Silver  Dollars  xa 

a  Rix-dollar  — 

0  4 

6 

2  Rix-dollars  = 

a  Ducat  — - 

0  9 

4 

RUSSIA  and  MUSCOVY. 


Petersburg,  Archangel,  (Ac.  Afofcoiv,  ts ’c. 


A  Polufca 

_  _ 

0 

0 

0 

2  Polufcas 

— 

a  Denufca  — r 

0 

0 

0 

2  Denufcas 

*  a  Copec  - — 

0 

0 

0 

3  Copecs 

= 

an  Altin  — 

0 

0 

1 

jo  Copecs 

— 

a  Grievener  — 

0 

0 

5 

25  Copecs 

— 

a  Polpotin  — 

0 

1 

1 

50  Copecs 

a  Pol  tin  — 

0 

2 

3 

100  Copecs 

T~T 

a  Ruble  — - 

0 

4 

6; 

2  Rubles 

=5 

a  Xervonitjj  — - 

0 

9 

01 

6  BAS  I] 


OUUUlcrii  laito* 
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BASIL.  Zurich ,  Zug,  &c. 


A  Rap 

3  Rapen 

4  Fenings 
12  Fenings 
15  Fenings 
1  8  Fenings 
20  Sols 

50  Cruitzers 
108  Cruitzers 


£- 

j. 

— 

—  — 

0 

0 

0 

I 

— 

a  Fening  — 

0 

0 

0 

I 

IT 

r~~r 

a  Cruitzer  — 

0 

0 

0 

r 

2 

— 

*  a  Sol  — 

0 

0 

1 

£ 

2 

a  Coarfe  Batzen  — ■ 

0 

0 

1 

7  v 
S 

= 

a  Good  Batzen  — 

0 

0 

2 

1 

4“ 

= 

*  a  Livre  — 

0 

2 

6 

— 

a  Gulden  — 

0 

2 

6 

IZZ 

a  Rix-dollar  — 

0 

4 

6 

St.  GALL.  Appcnfal,  &c. 


An  Heller 
2  Helpers 
4  Fenings 
12  Fenings 

4  Cruitzers 

5  Cruitzers 
20  Sols 

60  Cruitzers 
102  Cruitzers 


—  - 000 

a  Fcning  —  o  o  o 

a  Cruitzer  —  o  o  o 

*  a  Sol  —  001 

a  Coarfe  Batzen  —  002 

a  Good  Batzen  —  002 

*  a  Livre  —  026 

a  Gould  —  o  z  6 

a  Rix-dollar  —  043 


BERN.  Lucerne,  Netfchate! ,  tsfe. 


A  Denier 
4  Deniers  — 

3  Cruitzers  = 

4  Cruitzers  = 

5  Cruitzers  ~ 

6  Cruitzers  2= 

20  Sols  = 

75  Cruitzers  22 

135  Cruitzers  = 


a  Cruitzer 

*  a  Sol 

a  Plapert 
a  Gros 
a  Batzen 

*  a  Livre 

a  Gulden 
a  Crown 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

2 

2 

+ 


GENEVA.  Pckay,  Bonne,  &c. 


X 

To 

X 

8 

I 

T? 

I 

T 


r 

2: 


O 

O 

I 

1 

2 
2 
O 
6 
6 


X 
I  o 

2 
T 
1 
s' 

3 
T 


A  Denier 

■ -  M 

0 

0 

0 

X 

T5T 

2  Deniers  = 

a  Denier  current 

0 

© 

0 

1 2  Deniers  = 

a  Small  Sol  — 

0 

0 

0 

i 

3 

+ 

1  2  Deniers  current 

—  a  Sol  current  — 

0 

0 

0 

12  Small  Sols  = 

*  a  Florin  — ■ 

0 

0 

4 

1 

20  Sols  current  er: 

*  a  Livre  current  — 

0 

1 

3 

10  Florins  zr 

a  Patacocn  — 

0 

3 

1 1 

4. 

15  i  Florins  22 
24  Florins  2= 

a  Croifade  ■— * 

0 

5 

10 

■b 

a  Ducat  — 

3M3 

0 

9 

O 

L[fle » 

EUROPE,  Southern  Parts. 


9° 


W 

P4 

& 

< 

> 

< 

'Z 


£ 

cs 


w 

o 

<1 
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Cambray,  Valenciennes ,  tsV. 


/ 

£• 

s. 

d. 

A  Denier 

■  - -  — . 

0 

0 

0 

r 

12  Deniers 

~  a  Sol  — ■ 

0 

0 

0 

X 

15  Deniers 

22:  *  a  Patard  — 

0 

0 

0 

5, 

15  Patards 

~  *  a  Piette  — 

0 

0 

9 

•? 

20  Sols 

222  a  Livre  Tournois 

0 

0 

10 

20  Patards 

=  *  a  Florin  — 

0 

I 

0 

1 

60  Sols 

22:  an  Ecu  of  Ex. 

0 

2 

6 

10-J  Livres 

22:  a  Ducat  — 

0 

9 

3 

24  Livres 

22:  a  Louis  d’Or  — 

1 

0 

0 

Dunkirk. 

,  St.  Omers,  St.  Ifuintin, 

&c. 

A  Denier 

0 

0 

0 

1 

T? 

1  2  Deniers 

222  a  Sol  — 

0 

O 

0 

1 

15  Deniers 

=  *  a  Patard  — 

0 

0 

0 

5 

15  Sols 

—  *  a  Piette  — 

0 

0 

7 

X 

& 

20  Sols 

=  *  a  Livre  Tournois 

0 

0 

10 

3  Livres 

22:  an  Ecu  of  Ex. 

0 

2 

6 

24  Livres 

222  a  Louis  d’Or 

I 

0 

0 

24  Livres 

—  a  Guinea  — 

X 

1 

0 

30-I  Livres 

222  a  Moeda  — 

I 

7 

0 

Paris,  Lyons,  Mar  fellies,  Bourdcaux,  Bayonne,  &c. 


A  Denier 

—  ...  . 

0 

0 

0 

3  Deniers 

— 

a  Liard  — 

0 

0 

0 

2  Liards 

t — • 

a  Dardene  — > 

0 

9 

0 

12  Denied 

— 

a  Sol  — 

0 

O 

0 

20  Sols 

— 

*  a  Livre  Tournois 

0 

0 

10 

60  Sols 

an  Ecu  of  Ex. 

0 

2 

6 

6  Livres 

= 

an  Ecu  — 

0 

5 

0 

10  Livres 

— 

*  a  Piifole  — 

0 

8 

4 

24  Livres 

222 

a  Louis  d’Or  — 

1 

0 

0 

I 

T 

i 

4 

I 

% 


PORTUGAL.  Li/bon,  Oporto,  &c. 


*  A  Re 

_ _  — 

0 

0 

0 

2  7_ 

4  0  0 

to  Rez 

— 

a  Half  Vintin  — 

0 

0 

0 

2  7 

20  Rez 

a  Vintin  — « 

0 

0 

1 

7 

■23- 

5  Vintins 

— 

a  Teftoon  — 

0 

0 

6 

JL 

4 

4  Teftoons 

a  Crufade  of  F,x.  — 

0 

2 

3 

24  Vintins 

a  New  Crufade  — 

0 

2 

8 

* 

5 

10  Tefloons 

*  a  Mi  Ire  — 

0 

5 

7 

X 

3 

48  Teftoons 

— 

a  Moidore  - — 

1 

7 

0 

64  Teftoons 

a  Joanefe  — - 

1 

16 

0 

Madrid^ 


Italy.  Spain  and  Catalonia. 
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Madrid ,  Cadiz ,  Seville ,  &c.  New  Plate. 


A  Maravedie 

1 

O  • 

s. 

0 

d. 

O 

2  Maravedies 

= 

.  a  Quartil  —  0 

0 

0 

4-  < 

tit: 

34  Maravedies 

a  Rial  —  0 

6 

5 

3 

2  Rials 

~~~ 

a  Piftarine  —  0 

O 

10 

1 

8  Rials 

‘ — * 

*  a  Piaftre  of  Ex.  0 

3 

7 

io  Rials 

— 

a  Dollar  —  0 

4 

6 

37  ^Maravedies 

*  a  Ducat  of  Ex.'  0 

4 

1 1 

r 

32  Rials 

*  a  Piltole  ot  Ex.  0 

*4 

4 

36  Rials 

= 

a  Piftole  —  0 

l6 

9 

Gibraltar 

,  Malaga,  Denia ,  C5Y. 

Velon 

• 

% 

*  A  Maravedie 

, _ _  _ ■ 

0 

0 

0  ib! 

2  Maravedies 

= 

an  Ochavo  — 

0 

O 

0  T  Vs 

4  Maravedies 

a  Quartil  — 

O 

0 

0  H 

34  Maravedies 

— 1 

*  a  Rial  Velon 

0 

0 

2  i 

15  Rials 

— 

*  a  Piaftre  ot  Ex. 

O 

3 

7 

5 1 2  Maravedies 

60  Rials 

a  Piaftre  — 

O 

3 

7 

= 

*  a  Pittole  of  Ex. 

O 

H 

4 

2048  Maravedies 

— 

a  Piltole  ot  Ex. 

0 

H 

4 

70  Rials 

a  Piftole  — 

0 

l6 

9 

Barcelona,  SaragoJJa ,  Valencia , 

Old  Plate. 

A  Maravedie 

-  - 

0 

O 

°  T If 

16  Maravedies 

— 

a  Soldo  • — 

0 

0 

3  £ 

2  Soldos 

— 

a  Rial  Old  plate 

0 

0 

6  1 

20  Soldos 

— 

*  a  Libra  — 

0 

5 

7  l 

24  Soldos 

*  a  Ducat  — 

0 

6 

9 

16  Soldos 

— 

*  a  Dollar  — 

O 

4 

6 

22  Soldos 

*  a  Ducat  — 

O 

6 

2  £ 

21  Soldos 

*  a  Ducat  — 

0 

5 

10  * 

60  Soldos 

= 

a  Piftole  — 

0 

16 

9 

GEN 

0  A. 

Novi,  St.  Remo 

,  (ft. 

CORSICA.  Bajlia,  (ft. 


A  Denari 
ia  Denari 

4  Soldi 
20  Soldi 
30  Soldi 

5  Li  res 
1 1 3  Soldi 

6  Teftoons 
20  Lives 


a  Soldi 
a  Chevalet 

*  a  Lire 

a  Teftoon 
a  Croifade 

*  a  Pezzo  of  Ex 
a  Genouine 

a  Piftole 

3  M  4 


O  O  0TTb^- 
O  O  o  T*| 
o  O  I  ff 
008  f. 

01©  1$ 
037 
04a 
o  6  z 
014  4 
Piedmont. 
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PIEDMONT,  SAVOY,  and  SARDINIA, 

Turin ,  Cham  berry ,  Cagliari , 


£• 

s. 

d. 

A  Denari 

— . —  - 

0 

0 

0 

V 

T7T 

3  Denari 

=  a  Quatrini 

— 

0 

0 

0 

if 

12  Denari 

=  a  Soldi 

— 

0 

0 

0 

1 2  Soldi 

zz  *  a  Florin 

_ 

0 

0 

9 

20  Soldi 

zz  *  a  Lire 

_ 

0 

1 

3 

6  Florins 

zz  a  Scudi 

— 

0 

4 

6 

7  Florins 

=  a  Ducattoon 

— - 

0 

5 

3 

13  Lires 

zz  a  Piftole 

— 

0 

16 

3 

16  Lires 

zz  a  Louis  d’Qr 

1 

0 

0 

Mt  lan ,  Modena ,  Parma ,  Pavia , 

&c. 

A  Denari 

- - -  - . 

_ 

0 

0 

0 

3  Denari 

=  a  Quatrini 

— 

p 

0 

0 

12  Denari 

=  a  Soldi 

— 

0 

0 

0 

I  8 

20  Soldi 

zz  *  a  Lire 

— 

0 

0 

8 

V3 

1 15  Soldi 

=  a  Scudi  current 

- ’ 

0 

4 

2 

1 

T? 

Ph 

1 17  Soldi 

=  *  a  Scudi  of  Ex. 

— 

0 

4 

3 

6  Lires 

zz:  a  Philip 

— 

0 

4 

4 

1 

2, 

22  Lires 

=  a  Piftole 

— 

0 

16 

0 

p— ' 

4-» 

23  Lires 

=  a  Spanifli  Piftole 

— 

0 

lb 

9 

c 

CO 

** 

W 

PH 

l-H 

Leghorn ,  Florence ,  £sc. 

O 

A  Denari 

—  . . 

0 

0 

0 

p4 

4  Denari 

=  a  Quatrini 

— 

0 

0 

0 

5 

to 

12  Denari 

zz  a  Soldi 

— 

0 

0 

0 

s 

T2T 

5  Quatrini 

zz  a  C  raca 

— 

0 

0 

0 

T6 

8  Cracas 

=  a  Quilo 

— 

0 

O 

5 

b 

9 

2G  Soldi 

zz:  *  a  Lire 

_ 

0 

O 

8 

I 

6  Lires 

zz  a  Piaftre  of  Ex. 

— 

0 

4 

2 

7  ?  Lires 

=  a  Ducat 

— — 

0 

5 

2 

22  Lires 

=  a  Piftole 

0 

»5 

6 

ROME,  Civita  Vecchia ,  Ancona 

,  £* 

A  Quatrini  —  — — 

0 

0 

0 

5  Quatrini 

=  a  Bayoc 

— 

0 

0 

0 

X 

A 

8  Bayoes 

zz  a  Julio 

• — 

O 

0 

6 

</  io  Bayocs 

=  a  Stampt  J  ulio 

— 

0 

0 

7 

I 

24  Bayocs 

zzz  a  Teftoon 

— 

0 

I 

6 

ic  Julios 

zz  a  Crown  current— 

0 

5 

P 

j  2  Julios 

=  *  a  Crown  ftarnpt 

— 

0 

6 

0 

18  Julios 

zz  a  Chequin 

— 

0 

9 

O 

31  Juhos 

=  a  Piftole 

— 

0 

6 

NAPLES, 
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N  A  P  L  E  S.  Gaieta ,  Capua ,  &c. 


A  Quatrini 

w— 

______ 

mmmmm 

0 

s. 

0 

d. 

0 

8 

TT 

3  Quatrini 

— 

a  Grain 

— 

0 

0 

0 

2 

T 

10  Grains 

zzz 

a  Carlin 

- - 

0 

0 

4 

40  Quatrini 

zzi 

a  Paulo 

— 

O' 

0 

5 

i 

3 

20  Grains 

)  c 

a  Tarin 

— 

0 

0 

8 

40  Grain's 

nz 

a  Teitoon 

— 

0 

I 

4 

100  Grains 

— 

a  Ducat  of  Ex. 

0 

3 

4 

23  Tarins  • 

— 

a  Piftole 

— 

0 

15 

4 

25  Tarins 

3: 

a  Spanifh  Piftole 

0 

16 

9 

SICILY  and  MALTA.  Palermo,  MeJJina,  Is'c. 


A  Pichila 
6  Pichili 
8  Pichili 
10  Grains 
20  Grains 
6  Tarins 
13  Tarins 
60  Carlins 
2  Ounces 


a  Grain 
a  Ponti 
a  Carlin 
a  Tarin 

*  a  Florin  of  Ex. 
a  Ducat  of  Ex. 

*  an  Ounce 
a  Piftole 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

I 

3 

7 

r5 


o 

o 

o 

I 

3 

6 

4 

8 

4 


T# 

tt 

tI 

TT 

r 

X 

TT 


TT 


Bologna,  P^avenna,  &c. 


A  Quatrini 

_  — 

0 

0 

0 

6  Quatrini 

a  Bayoc  — 

0 

0 

0 

10  Bayocs 

— 

a  Julio  — 

0 

0 

6 

20  Bayocs 

*  a  Lire  — 

0 

I 

0 

3  Julios 

a  Teftoon  —  . 

0 

1 

6 

83  Bayocs 

a  Scudi  of  Ex. 

0 

4 

3 

103  Bayocs 

= 

a  Ducattoon 

0 

5 

3 

100  Bayocs 

ZH 

a  Crown  — 

0 

5 

0 

31  Julios 

= 

a  Piftole  — 

0 

15 

6 

A  Picoli 

VENICE.  Bergham, 

&c. 

0 

0 

0 

I 

XT 

12  Picoli 

—  a  Soldi  — 

0 

0 

0 

1 

x 

6  J  Soldi 

=  *  a  Gros  — 

0 

0 

2 

1 

X 

18  Soldi 

r=  a  Jule  — 

G 

0 

6 

20  Soldi 

rr  *  a  Lire  — 

O 

0 

6 

2 

x 

3  Jules 

—  a  Teftoon  — 

O 

1 

6 

124  Soldi 

==  a  Ducat  current 

O 

3 

5 

I 

X 

24  Gros 

—  *  a  Ducat  of  Ex. 

O 

4 

4 

17  Lires 

2=  a  Chequia  — 

O 

9 

2 

TURKEY, 

EUROPE,  S.  Parts. 
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TURKEY.  Moved)  Candid,  Cyprus,  &c. 


£• 

s. 

d. 

A  Man  gar 

— 

—  — 

0 

0 

O 

4  Mangars 

HI 

an  Afper  — 

0 

0 

O 

3  Afpers 

EZA 

a  Parac  — 

0 

0 

I 

i  5  Afpers 

- — 

a  Beftic  — 

0 

0 

3 

10  Afpers 

zz 

an  Otlic  — - 

0 

0 

6 

20  Afpers 

HZ 

a  Solota  — 

0 

I 

0 

80  Afpers 

zzz 

*  a  Piaftre  — 

0 

4 

0 

S  100  Afpers 

zzz 

a  Caragrouch  — 

0 

5 

0 

L  10  Solotas 

ZZ 

a  Xeriff  — 

0 

10 

0 

% 


ARABIA.  Medina,  Mecca ,  Mocha ,  tdc, 

A  Carret  —  —  1—000 

5 1  Cairets  —  a  Caveer  — -  o  o  o  11 

7  Carrets  ~  *  a  Comafhee  —  000 

80  Carrets  =  a  Larin  —  o  o  10 

1 8  Comaftiees  =  an  Abyfs  —  014 

60  Comafliees  =  *  a  Piaftre  —  046 

80  Caveers  =  a  Dollar  —  046 


Ti5 

T 


100  Comaflrees 

• —  a  Sequin 

— 

0  7 

6 

8a  Larins 

~  *  a  Tomond 

■ 

3  7 

6 

1 

PERSIA. 

Ifpahan ,  Ormus , 

Gombroon,  &c. 

1 

! 

A  Coz 

— 

— 

— 

0  0 

0 

£ 

4 

Coz 

= 

a  Bifti 

— 

0  0 

1 

3 

T 

10 

Coz 

— 

a  Sbahee 

— 

0  0 

4 

20 

Coz 

— 

a  Mamooda 

•— 

0  0 

8 

25 

4 

Coz 

— 

a  Larin 

— 

0  0 

10 

CO 

Shahees 

— 

an  Abafhee 

— 

Q  I 

4 

< 

c  Abaflrees 

an  Or 

— 

0  6 

8 

I  2 

Abafhees 

— 

a  Bovcllo 

— 

0  16 

O 

f 

50  Abafhees 

— 

*  a  Tomond 

3  6 

8 

1  1 
T 

r  g 

UZURAT.  Surat, 

Cambay , 

LA. 

A  Pecka 

.  - 

— 

0  0 

0 

1  s 

'6  4 

2  Peckas 

—  a  Pice 

■ — 

0  0 

0 

J  5 

5  2T 

4  Pices 

—  a  Fanam 

— 

0  0 

1 

7 

Y 

O 

3  Pices 

—  a  Viz 

— 

0  0 

2 

J  r 
3T 

1 

16  Pices 

an  Ana 

— 

0  0 

7 

X 

% 

| 

k*H 

4  Anas 

2  Rupees 

■ —  a  Rupee 

— 

0  2 

6 

] 

—  an  Englifh  Crown 

0  5 

0 

j 

1  a  Anas 

—  a  Pagoda 

— 

0  8 

9 

I 

4  Pagodas 

“  a  Gold  Rupee  — 

1  15 

0 

Jiomb.ay, 


-Oj^OlwxjH  I  Vtjfkt/i'w 


/ 
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r 

Bombay ,  Dabul &c. 

1 

£• 

J. 

t/. 

*  A  Budgrcok 

—  — 

0 

0 

0 

27 

T<T<5' 

2  Eudgrooks 

. _ 

*aRe  — 

0 

0 

0 

_ j*  JL 

40  0 

5  Rez 

: — ~ 

a  Pice  — 

0 

0 

0 

2  7 

v<> 

1 5  Pices 

— 

a  Larce  — 

0 

0 

5 

2 

T 

20  Pices 

* — * 

a  Quarter 

0 

0 

6 

* 

y 

240  Rez 

— 

a  Xeraphim 

0 

I 

4 

i 

y 

4  Quarters 

— 

a  Rupee  — 

0 

2 

3 

1 ,  Quarters 

rzz 

a  Pagoda  — 

0 

8 

0 

< 

60  Quarters 

1 

= 

a  Gold  Rupee 

1 

l5 

0 

< 

Got?, 

Vifapour ,  £sV. 

S 

*  A  Re 

—  — . 

0 

0 

0 

27 

4  <!To 

2  Rez 

= 

a  Bazaraco 

O 

0 

0 

27 

2  OO 

2  Bazaracas 

— 

a  Pecka  — 

0 

0 

0 

2  7 

To5 

20  Rez 

a  Vintin  — ■ 

O 

0 

1 

7 

2  O 

4  Vintins 

a  Laree  — 

0 

0 

5 

T 

3  Larees 

— 

a  Xeraphim 

0 

I 

4 

X 

X 

42  Vintins 

= 

a  Tangu  — 

0 

4 

6 

5 

4  Tangus 

— 

a  Paru  — 

O 

18 

O 

8  Tangus 

— 

a  Gold  Rupee 

I 

G 

0 

COROMANDEL 

Madrafs ,  Pondicherry , 

• 

A  Cafli  - 

- -  — 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Cafh 

— 

a  Viz  — 

0 

O 

O 

TS- 

2 

Viz 

-  - 

a  Pice  — 

O 

0 

0 

V* 

6  Pices 

— 

a  Pical  — 

0 

0 

z 

X 

4- 

8  Pices 

ZZI 

a  Fanam  — 

0 

0 

3 

10 

Fanams 

a  Rupee  — 

O 

2 

6 

2 

Rupees 

— 

an  Englifh  Crown 

0 

5 

0 

26  Fanams 

= 

a  Pagoda  — 

O 

8 

9 

4 

Pagodas 

— 

a  Gold  Rupee 

1 

G 

0 

BENGAL. 

Callicut ,  Calcutta , 

&c. 

A  Pice 

_ 

—  — 

0 

0 

0 

7* 

4 

Pices 

— 

a  Fanam  — 

0 

O 

0 

$ 

T 

6  Pices 

= 

a  Viz  — 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Pices 

= 

an  Ana  — 

0 

0 

1 

£ 

10 

Anas 

= 

a  Fiano  — 

0 

1 

6 

16  Anas 

= 

a  Rupee  — 

0 

2 

6 

2 

Rupees 

a  French  Ecu 

0 

5 

0 

2 

Rupees 

— 

an  Engliflr  Crown 

0 

S 

0 

56  Anas 

5= 

a  Pagoda  — 

0 

8 

9 

SIAM, 


A  T  R  1  C  A. 
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j  SIAM.  Pegu,  Malacca ,  Cambodia ,  Sumatra ,  "Java,  Borneo ,  idc. 


A  Cori 

, 

r  .« 

—  . 

£■ 

0 

r. 

0 

d. 

°4-WS'5 

800  Cori 

' 

a  Fettee 

_ 

0 

0 

0  sT 

125  Fettees 

zz 

a  Sataleer 

— 

0 

0 

7  i 

250  Fettees 

a  Soeco 

_ 

0 

1 

3 

500  Fettees 

a  Total 

— 

0 

2 

6 

900  Fettees 

zzz 

a  Dollar 

— 

0 

4 

6 

2  Ticals 

zz 

a  Rial 

— 

0 

5 

0 

4  Soocos 

zz 

an  Ecu 

— 

0 

5 

0 

8  Sataleers 

zzz  • 

a  Crown 

0 

5 

0 

CHINA.  Pekin 3  Canton ,  £sV. 


A  Caxa  — - 

-  _  O 

0 

0  ^ 

.  2 

10  Caxa  xx 

a  Candereen  —  0 

0 

0 

< 

16  Candereens  = 

a  Mace  —  0 

0 

8 

fc-H 

35  Candereens  =; 

a  Rupee  —  0 

2 

6 

to. 

2  Rupees  = 

a  Dollar  —  0 

4 

6 

C 

70  Candereens  = 

a  Rix-dollar  —  0 

4 

4 

1 

"a 

7  Maces  =22 

an  Ecu  —  0 

5 

0 

2  Rupees  xx 

a  Crown  ■ —  0 

5 

0 

10  Maces  xx 

a  Tale  —  0 

6 

8 

J  A  P 

A  N.  Jidda,  Meaco,  &c. 

A  Piti  — 

-  - —  o 

0 

0 

£ 

T 

20  Pitis  xx 

a  Mace  —  •  0 

0 

4 

1  3  Maces  — 

an  Ounce  Silver  —  0 

4 

10 

1 

T 

20  Maces  xx 

a  Tale  —  0 

6 

8 

30  Maces  = 

an  Ingot  —  0 

9 

8 

2 

3 

13  Ounces  Silver  xx 

an  Ounce  Gold  — ■  3 

3 

0 

2  Ounces  Gold  xx 

a  Japanefe  —  6 

6 

0 

2  Japaneles  xx 

a  Double  —  1 2 

1 2 

O 

21  Ounces  Gqlcl  — 

*  a  Cattee  - —  66 

3 

0 

f  EGYPT.  Oid  and  New  Cairo,  Alexandria ,  Saydc,  lAc. 


An  Afper 

—  —  — 

0 

0 

0 

3  Afpers 

_ _ _ 

a  Medin  — 

0 

0 

I 

24  Medins 

r— : 

an  Italian  Ducat  — 

0 

3 

4 

80  Afpers 

zz 

*  a  Piaftre  — 

0 

4 

0 

30  Medins 

ZZ 

a  Dollar  — • 

0 

4 

6 

96  Afpers 

ZZ 

an  Ecu  — 

0 

S 

0 

32  Medins 

a  Crown  — 

0 

s 

0 

200  Afpers 

a  Sultanin  — 

0 

10 

0 

70  Medins 

= 

a  Pargo  Dollar  — 

0 

10 

6 

BARB  ARY, 


AMERICA.  I  ,  AFRICA, 
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A11  Afper 

3  Afpers 
10  Afpers 

2  Rials 

4  Doubles 
2j.  Medins 
30  Medins 

1 80  Afpers 
15  Doubles 


a  Medin  - 

a  Rial  Old  Plate 
a  Double  - 

a  Dollar  — 

a  Silver  Chequin 
a  Dollar  - 

a  Zequin  — 

a  Piftole- 


Una, 

& 

c. 

£• 

s. 

d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

I 

1 

0 

4 

6 

0 

3 

4 

0 

4 

6 

0 

8 

10 

0 

16 

9 

MOROCCO.  Santa  Cruz,  Afequinez ,  Fez,  Tangier , 


Tf 


A  Fluce 

Sallee ,  c 3c. 

0 

0 

O 

24  Fluces 

=  a  Blanquil 

— 

0 

0 

2 

4  Blanquils 

r=  an  Ounce 

— 

0 

0 

8 

7  Blanquils 

=  an  Octavo 

— 

0 

1 

2 

14  Blanquils 

—  a  Quarto 

— 

0 

2 

4 

2  Quartos 

=  a  Medio 

— 

0 

4 

8 

28  Blanquils 

=  a  Dollar 

— 

0 

4 

6 

54  Blanquils 

=  a  Xequin 

— 

O 

Q 

0 

100  Blanquils 

ra  a  Piftole 

O 

16 

9 

r  r 


ENGLISH 

*  A  Halfpenny 
2  Halfpence  r: 

7  A  Pence  — 

12  Pence  - 

75  Pence  = 

7  Shillings  = 

20  Shillings  — 

24  Shillings  — 

30  Shillings  = 


‘Jamaica,  Barbadocs,  idc. 


*  a  Penny 
a  Bit 

*  a  Shilling 
a  Dollar 

a  Crown 

*  a  Pound 
a  Piilole. 
a  Guinea 


— 

0 

0 

O 

X  f.Xi 

■ 

0 

0 

0 

*  7 
To 

* 

0 

0 

.5 

3, 

3 

~ 

0 

0 

8 

I  I 
To 

— 

0 

4 

6 

- - 

0 

S 

◦ 

— — 

0 

M- 

3 

— 

0 

16 

9 

1 

I 

0 

w 

> 


FRENCH. 

St.  Domingo,  Martinico , 

6Tf. 

*  A  Half  Sol 

n  1  | 

0 

0 

O 

_LL7 

2  Half  Sols 
7iSols 

11  II 

*  a  Sol  — 

a  Half  Scalin 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

2 

6  4  y 

_L*  7 

S2.CS 

1  1 
To 

/ 

¥ 

*nr 

1 5  Sols 

20  Sols 

a  Scalin  — 

*  a  Livre  — 

0 

0 

0 

0 

r 

5 

7 

7  Livres 

— 

a  Dollar  — — 

0 

4 

6 

8  Livres 

— 

an  Ecu  — . 

O 

A. 

10 

x 

26  Livres 

a  Piftole  — — 

0 

6 

Q 

2 

32  Livres 

— 

a  Louis  d’Or 

I 

0 

O 

L 
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'ENGLISH. 

*A  Penny 
12  Pence 
20  Shillings 

2  Pounds 

3  Pounds 

4  Pounds 

5  Pounds 

6  Pounds 

7  Pounds 

8  Pounds 

9  Pounds 
io  Pounds 


Nova  Scotia ,  New  England ,  Virginia ,  C? c. 

£■  s.  d. 

_  —  —  o  o  r 

—  *  a  Shilling  —  o  l  o 

—  *  a.  Pound  —  i  o  o 


< 

O 


W 


w 

I  r* 
Z 

o 
U 


W 


The  Value  of  the  Currency  alters  according  to  the  Plenty  or 
Scarcity  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  that  are  imported. 

<  _ _ _ — 


Conaday  Florida ,  Cayenne ,  tsfc. 


*  A  Denier 
12  Deniers 
20  Sols 

2  Livres 

3  Livres 

4  Livres 

5  Livres 

6  Livres 

7  Livres 

8  Livres 

9  Livres 
io  Livres 


*  a  Sol 

*  a  Livre 


The  Value  of  the  Currency  alters  according  to  the  Plenty  or 
.Scarcity  of  Gold  or  Silver  Coins  that  are  imported. 


Note-  For  all  the  Spanijh ,  Portugnefe-,  Dutch ,  and  Danrjh  Dominions, 
either  on  the  Continent  or  in  the  West  Indies,  fee  the  Monies  of  the 
refpe&ive  Nations. 


ANEW 


J 


C  9”  ] 
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A 

NEW  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 


O  F 

;  Remark. able  Events,  Discoveries,  and  Inventions; 

ALSO 

The  Asra,  the  Country,  and  Writings  of  Learned  Men  ; 

The  whole  comprehending  in  one  View,  the  Analyfis  or  Outlines  of 
General  Hiitory,  from  the  Creation  to  the  prefent  Time. 


Bef.  Chrift. 

4004  r-ipHE  creation  of  the  world,  and  Adam  and  Eve. 

4003  T|,e  birth  Cain,  the  firft  who  was  born  of  a  woman. 

3017  Enoch,  for  his  piety,  is  tranflated  into  Heaven. 

2348  The  old  world  is  deftroyed  by  a  deluge,  which  continued  377  days. 

2247  The  tower  of  Babel  is  built  about  th:s  time  by  Noah’s  pofterity,  upon  which 
God  miraculoully  confounds  their  language,  and  thus  difperfes  them  into  dif¬ 
ferent  nations. 

About  the  fame  time,  Noah  is,  with  great  probability,  fuppofed  to  have  parted 
from  his  rebellious  offspring,  arid  to  have  led  a  colony  of  fome  of  the  more 
tradlable  into  the  Eaft,  and  there  either  he  or  one  ot"  his  fucceffors  to  have 
founded  the  ancient  Chinefe  monarchy. 

2234  The  celeftial  obfervations  are  begun  at  Babylon,  the  city  which  firft  gave  birth 
to  learning  and  the  fciences. 

2188  Mifraim,  the  foil  of  Ham,  founds  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  which  lafted  1663 
years,  down  to  its  conqueft  by  Cambyfes,  in  325  before  Chrift. 

iot9  Ninus,  the  fon  of  Beius,  founds  the  kingdom  of  Affyria,  which  lafted  above 
jooo  years,  and  out  of  its  ruins  were  formed  the  Affyrians  of  Babyion,  thole 
of  Nineveh,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes. 

1921  The  covenant  of  God  made  with  Abram,  when  he  leaves  fiaran  to  go  Into  Ca¬ 
naan,  which  begins  the  430  years  lojourning. 

1897  The  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  are  Jeftroyed  for  their  wickednefs,  by  fire 
from  Heaven. 

1856  The  kingdom  of  Argos,  in  Greece,  begins  under  Inachus. 

1822  Memnon,  the  Egyptian,  invents  the  letters. 

1715  Prometheus  firft  Itruck  fire  from  flints. 

1633  Jofeph  dies  in  Egypt,  which  concludes  the  book  of  Gcnefis,  containing  a  period 
of  2369  years. 

1374  Aaron  born  in  Egypt ;  T490,  appointed  by  God  firft  high-prieft  of  the  Tfraelites. 

137I  Moles,  brother  to  Aaron,  born  in  Egypt,  and  adopted  by  Pharaoh’s  daughter, 
who  educates  him  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians. 

1336  Cecrops  biings  a  colony  of  Saites  from  Egypt  into  Attica,  and  begins  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Athens,  in  Greece. 

1546  Scamander  comes  from  Crete  into  Phrygia,  and  begins  the  kingdom  of  Troy. 

1493  Cadmus  carried  the  Phoenician  letters  into  Greece,  and  built  the  citadel  of  Thebes. 

1491  Mofes  performs  a  number  of  miracles  in  Egypt,  and  departs  from  that  kingdom, 
together  with  600,000  Ilraelites,  befides  children;  which  completed  the  430 
years  of  lojourning.  They  miraculoully  pals  through  the  Red  Sea,  anJ  coqae 
to  the  Deftrt  of  Sinai,  where  Moles  receives  from  God,  and  delivers  to  the 
people,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  other  laws,  and  lets  up  the  taber¬ 
nacle,  and.  in  it  the  ark  of  the  covenant. 


; 


1483  The 
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1485  The  firft  fhip  that  appeared  in  Greece  was  brought  from  Egypt  by  Danaus,  wh* 
arrived  at  Rhodes,  and  brought  with  him  his  fifty  daughters, 

3453  The  firft  Olympic  games  celebrated  at  Olympia  in  Greece. 

1451  The  Pentateuch,  or  five  firft  books  of  Mofes,  are  written  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
where  he  died  in  the  yeat  following,  aged  .1  ro. 

1451  The  Ifraelites,  after  fojourning  in  the  VVildernefs  forty  years,  are  led  under  fofhua 
into  the  land  of  Canaan,  where  they  fix  themfelves,  after  having  fubdued 
the  natives  ;  and  the  period  of  the  fabbatical  year  commences. 

1406  Iron  is  found  in  Greece,  from  the  accidental  burning  of  the  woods. 

1198  The  rape  of  Helen  by  Paris,  which,  in  1193,  gave  rife  to  the  Trojan  war,  and 
liege  of  Troy  by  the  Greeks,  which  continued  ten  years,  when  that  city 
was  taken  and  burnt. 

1048  David  foie  king  of  Ifrael. 

1004  The  Temple  is  folemnly  dedicated  by  Solomon. 

896  Elijah,  the  prophet,  is  tranflated  to  Heaven. 

S94  Money  firft  made  of  gold  and  filver  at  Argos. 

869  The  city  of  Carthage,  in  Africa,  founded  by  queen  Dido. 

814  The  kingdom  of  Macedon  begins. 

753  i£ra  of  the  building  of  Rome  in  Italy  by  Romulus,  firft  king  of  the  Romans. 

710  Samaria  taken,  after  three  years  fiege,  and  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael  finilhed,  by 
Salmanal'ar,  king  of  Aflyria,  who  carried  the  ten  tribes  into  captivity. 

The  firft  eclipfe  of  the  moon  on  record. 

658  Byzantium  (now  Conftantinople),  built  by  a  colony  of  Athenians. 

604  By  order  of  Nccho,  king  of  Egypt,  fome  Phceniciaus  failed  from  the  Red  Sea 
round  Africa,  and  returned  by  the  Mediterranean. 

600  Thales  of  Miletus,  travels  into  Egypt,  confults  the  priefts  of  Memphis,  acquires 
the  knowledge  of  geometry,  aftronomy,  and  philefophy  ;  returns  to  Greece, 
calculates  eclipfes,  gives  general  notions  of  the  univerle,  and  maintains  that 
one  fupreme  intelligence  regulates  all  its  motions. 

Maps,  globes,  and  the  figns  of  the  Zodiac,  invented  by  Anaximander,  the 
fcholar  of  Thales. 

597  Jehoiakin,  king  of  Judah,  is  carried  away  captive  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  Ba- 


587 

562 

559 

53* 


byion. 


534 

526 

5IS 

5°9 


504 


The  city  of  Jerufalem  taken,  after  a  fiege  of  18  months. 

The  firft  comedy  at  Athens  a’fted  upon  a  moveable  fcaffold. 

Cyrus  the  firft  lung  of  Pei  fia. 

The  kingdom  of  Babylon  finilhed  :  that  city  being  taken  by  Cyrus,  who,  in  536, 
iffues"  an  edift  for  the  return  of  the  Jews. 

The  firft  tragedy  was  lifted  at  Athens,  on  a  waggon,  by  Thefpis. 

Learning  is  greatly  encouraged  at  Athens,  and  a  public  'library  firft  founded. 
The  fecond  Temple  at  Jeruialem  is  finilhed  under  Darius. 

Tarquin,  the  feventh  and  Sr.ft  king  of  the  Romans,  is  expelled,  and  Rome  is 
governed- by  two  confuls,  and  other  republican  magiftrates,  till  the  battle  of 
Pharfalia,  being  a  fpacc  of  461  years. 

Sardis  taker,  and  burnt  by  the  Athenians,  which  gave  occafion  to  the  Periiaa 
invafion  of  Greece. 


486  JEfchylus,  the  Greek  poet,  firft  gains  the  .prize  of  tragedy 
•481  ’  "  '  r  "  '' . AU 


454 

451 


430 

400 


185 


J iilcnyiua,  tne  or  ecu.  puci,  mu.  gflnw  im,  imiu 

Xerxes  the  Great,  king  of  Perfia,  begins  his  expedition  againft  Greece. 

Ezra  is  feat  from  Babylon  to  Jerufalem,  with  the  captive  Jews  and  the  veffels 
of  gold  and  filver,  &c.  being  feventy  weeks  of  years,  or  490  years  beiore 
the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour. 

The  Romans  fend  to  Athens  for  Solon’s  laws. 

The  Decemvirs  created  at  Rome,  and  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  compiled 
and  ratified. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Old  Teftament  finishes  about  this  time. 

Malachi  the  iaft  of  the  prophets.  .  . 

Socrates,  the  founder  of  moral  philofophy  among  the  Greeks,  believes  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  foul,  and  a  ftate  of  rewards  and  punifhments,  for  which, 
and  other  fublime  doftrines,  he  is  put  to  death  by  the  Athenians,  who  foou 
after  repent,  and  ereft  to  his  memory  a  ftatue  of  brafs. 

Alexander  the  Great,  king  of  Macedon,  conquers  Darius,  lung  of  Perfia,  and 
other  nations  of  Afia.  _  323.  Dies  at  Babylon,  and  his  empire  is  div.Ued  by 
his  generals  into  four  kingdoms.  _  .  ,  . 

Dionyfxus  of  Alexandria,  began  his  aftronomical  tera  on  Monday  June  26,  being 
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the  firft  who  found  the  exajft  folar  year  to  confift  of  365  d.  3  h.  and  49  min. 

,84  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  employs  fcventy-two  interpreters  to 
trandate  the  Old  Teftament  into  the  Greek  language,  whkh  is  called  the 
Septuagint. 

69  The  firft,  coining  of  filver  at  Rome. 

64  The  fir  ft  Punic  war  begins,  and  continues  23  years.  The  chronology  of  the 
Arundelian  marbles  compofed. 

60  The  Romans  firll  concern  themfelves  in  naval  affairs,  and  defeat  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  at  fea. 

37  Hamilcar,  the  Carthaginian,  caufes  his  foil  Hannibal,  at  nine  years  old,  to  fwear 
eternal  enmity  to  the  Romans. 

18  The  fecond  Punic  war  begins,  and  continues  77  years.  Hannibal  pafles  the  Alps, 
and  defeats  the  Romans  in  feveral  battles,  but  being  amufed  by  his  women, 
does  not  improve  his  vidtories  by  the  ftorming  of  Rome. 

90  The  firft  Roman  army  enters  Alia,  and  from  the  fpoils  of  Antiochus  brings  the 
Afiatic  luxury  firft  to  Rome. 

68  Perfeus  defeated  by  the  Romans,  which  ends  the  Macedonian  kingdom. 

67  The  firft  library ‘erefted  at  Rome,  of  books  brought  from  Macedonia. 

63.  The  Government  of  Judea  under  the  Maccabees  begins,  and  continues  126  year!. 

46  Carthage,  the  rival  of  Rome,  is  razed  to  the  ground  by  the  Romans. 

35  Tire  hiftory  of  the  Apocrypha  ends. 

J2  Julius  C.iefar  makes  his  firft  expedition  into  Britain. 

47  The  battle  of  Pharfalia  between  Caefar  and  Pompey,  in  which  the  latter  is  defeated. 

The  Alexandrian  library,  confifting  of  400,000  valuable  books,  burnt  by  accident. 

43  The  war  of  Africa  ;  in  which  Cato  kills  himfelf. 

The  folar  year  introduced  by  Caefar. 

44  Casfar,  the  greateft  of  the  Roman  conquerors,  after  having  fought  fifty  pitched 

battles,  and  flain  1,192,000  ipen,  and  overturned  the  liberties  of  his  country, 
is  killed  in  the  feflate  houfe. 

31  The  battle  of  Adtium  foughi,  in  which  Mark  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  are  totally- 
defeated  by  Odtavius,  nephew  to  Julius  Cad'ar. 

30  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  is  taken  by  Odtavius,"  on  which  Anthony  and  Cleopatra 
put  themfelves  to  death,  and  Egypt  is  reduced  to  a  Roman  province. 

23  Odtavius  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  obtains  the  title  of  Auguftus  Csefar,  ahd  an 
abfolute  exemption  from  the  laws,  and  isproperly  the  firft  Roman  emperor. 

Rome  at  this  time  is  fifty  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  463,000  men  tit 
to  bear  arms. 

The  temple  of  Janus  is  fhut  by  Auguftus,  as  an  emblem  of  hniverfal  peace ;  and 

JESUS  CHRIST  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  born  in  September,  or  on  Mon¬ 
day,  December  23. 

.  C. 


[2 

19 

33 


difputes  with  the  Doftors  in  the  temple. 

is  baptized  in  the  wildernefs  by  John. 

is  crucified  on  Friday,  April  3,  at  3  o’clock,  P.  M. 


His  refurreftion  on  Sunday,  April  3  :  his  ATcenlion,  Thurfday,  May  14. 
Paul  converted. 


36  St, 

39  St.  Matthew  writes  his  Gofpel. 

Pontius  Pilate  kills  himfelf. 

40  The  name  of  Chriftians  firft  given  at  Antioch  to  the  followers  of  Child. 

43  Claudius  Csefar’s  expedition  into  Britain. 

44  St.  Mark  writes  his  Gofpel. 

49  London  is  founded  by  the  Romans ;  368,  furrounded  by  ditto  with  a  wall,  feme 
parts  of  which  are  ftill  ohfervahle. 

51  CaraiStacus,  the  Britifh  king,  is  carried  in  chains  to  Rome. 
jZ  The  council  of  the  apoftles  at  Jerufalem. 

53  St.  Luke  writes  his  Gofpel. 

59  The  emperor  Nero  puts  his  mother  and  brothers  to  death. 

-  perfecutes  the  Druids  in  Britain. 

51  Boadicea,  the  Britifh  queen, .  defeats  the  Romans ;  but  is  conquered  foon  after  b  f 

Suetonius,  governor  of  Britain. 

52  St.  Paul  is.fent  in  bonds  to  Roma— writes  his  Epiftles  between  31  and  66. 

63  The  Afts  of  the  Apoftles  written. 

Chriftianity  is  fuppofed  to  be  introduced  into  Britain  by  St.  Paul,  or  fome  oj  his 
difciples,  about  this  time. 

64-  Rome  fet  on  fire,  and  burned  for  fix  days  ;  upon  which  began  (under  Nero)  the 

firft  perfecutipn  againft  the  Chriftians. 

f  N  ij  n  67  St. 


N  n  n 
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67  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  put  to  death. 

yo  Whilfl  the  factious  Jews  are  deftroying  one  another  with  mutual  fury,  Titus,  the 
Roman  general,  takes  Jerufalem,  which  is  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the 
plough  made  to  pafs  over  it. 

83  The  philofophers  expelled  Rome  by  Domitian. 

85  Julius  Agricola,  governor  of  South-Britain,  to  protedl  the  civilized  Britons  from 
the  incurfions  of  the  Caledonians,  builds  a  line  of  forts  between  the  rivers 
Forth  and  Clyde;  defeats  the  Caledonians  under  Galgacus  on  the  Grampiaj 
hills;  and  firft  fails  found  Britain,  which  hedifeovers  to  be  an  ifland. 

96  St,  John  the  Evangelift  wrote  his  Revelation — his  Gofpel  in  97. 

HI  The  Caledonians  reconquer  from  the  Romans  all  the  fouthern  parts  of  Scotland: 

upon  which  the  emperor  Adrian  builds  a  wall  between  Newcaflle  and  Carlifle- 
but  this  alfo  proving  ineffedtual ,  Pollius  Urbicus,  the  Roman  general,  about  the 
year  144,  repairs  Agricola’s  forts,  which  he  joins  by  a  wall  four  yards  thick 
J33  The  fecond  Jewith  war  ends  when  they  were  all  banilhed  Judea. 

I39  Juftin  writes  his  firft  apology  for  the  Chriflians. 

141  A  number  of  herefies  appear  about  this  time. 

13s  The  emperor  Antoninus  Pius  flops  the  perfecution  again!!  the  Chrillians. 

317  The  Septuagint  faid  to  be  found  in  a  cafk. 

SiJ  About  this  time  the  Roman  empire  begins  to  fink  under  its  own  weight.  The 
Barbarians  begin  their  eruptions,  and  the  Goths  have  annual  tribute  not  tc 
moleft  the  empire. 

360  Valerius  is  taken  prifoner  by  Sapor,  king  of  Perfia,  and  flayed  alive. 

374  Silk  firft  brought  from  India:  the  manufactory  of  it  introduced  into  Europe  bj 
foine  monks,  331  ;  firft  worn  by  the  clergy  in  England,  1534. 

39I  Two  emperors  and  two  Casfars,  march  to  defend  the  four  quarters  of  the  empire 
306  Conflantine  the  Great  begins  his  reign. 

308  Cardinals  firft  began.  , 

313  The  tenth  perfecution  ends  by  an  edift  of  Conflantine,  who  favours  the  Chrif- 
tians  and  gives  full  liberty  to  their  religion. 

3T4  Three  bifhops,  or  fathers,  are  fent  from  Britain  to  affift  at  the  council  of  Arles. 
323  The  firft  general  council  at  Nice,  when  308  fathers  attended  againfl  Arius,  whan 
was  compofed  the  famous  Nicene  creed. 

328  Conflantine  removes  the  feat  of  empire  from  Rome  to  Byzantium,  -which  i 
thenceforward  called  Conflantinoplc. 

-  orders  all  the  heathen  temples  to  be  deflroyed. 

363  The  Roman  emperor  Julian,  furnamed  the  Apoflate,  endeavours  in  vain  to  re- 

build  the  temple  of  Jerufalem. 

364  The  Roman  empire  is  divided  into  the  eaflern  (Conflantinople  the  capital)  anc 

weftern  (of  which  Rome  continued  to  be  the  capital),  each  being  now  undei 
the  government  of  different  emperors. 

400  Bells  invented  by  bifhop  Paulinas,  of  Campagnia. 

404  The  kingdom  of  Caledonia  or  Scotland  revives  under  Fergus. 

406  The  Vandals,  Alans,  and  Suevi,  fpread  into  France  and  Spain,  by  a  concefiion  ol 
Honorius,  emperor  of  the  Weft. 

410  Rome  taken  and  plundered  by  Alaric,  king  of  the  Vifi-Goths. 

4IZ  The  Vandals  begin  their  kingdom  in  Spain. 

420  The  kingdom  of  France  begins  upon  the  Lower  Rhine,  under  Pharanrond. 

426  The  Romans,  reduced  to  extremities  at  home,  withdraw  their  troops  from  Britain 
and  never  return;  advifing  the  Britons  to  arm  in  their  own  defence,  ani 
trull  to  their  own  valour. 

446  The  Britons  now  left  to  themfelve^,  are  greatly  harafied  by  the  Scots  and  Piifl? 

upon  which  they  once  more  make  their  complaint  to  the  Romans,  but  receivf 
no  alfiftance  from  that  quarter. 

447  Attila  (furnamed  the  Scourge  of  God)  with  his  Huns  ravage  the  Roman  empire 
449  Vortigern  king  of  the  Britons,  invites  the  Saxons  into  Britain,  againfl  the  Scot! 

and  Piifts.  ,  t 

433  The  Saxons  having  repulfed  the  Scots  and  Rids,  invite  over  more  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen,  and  begin  to  eflablifh  themfclves  in  Kent  under  Hengift. 

476  The  weftern  empire  is  finifhed,  323  years  after  the  battle  of  Pharfalia;  upon  tlif 
ruins  of  which  fqveral  new  dates  arife  in  Italy  and  other  parts,  confining  0! 
Goths,  Vandals,  Finns,  and  other  Barbarians,  under  whom  literature  is  e.v 
tinguifhed,  and  the  works  of  the  learned  are  deflroyed. 

40G  cfilv^s  $  Trisnce,  baptized,  fed  Chyiitiqiiity  begins  in  that  kingdom. 

308  Princf 
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jo8  Prince  Arthur  begins  his  reign  over  the  Britons. 

513  Conftantinople  befieged  by  Yitilianus,  whbfe  fleet  is  burned 'by  a  fpcculuirt  of: 

brafs.  ,  •  i  i 

|f  16  The  computing  of  time  by  the  Chriftian  rera,  is  introduced  by  Dionyfius  the  monk. 
f2p  The  code  of  Juftinian,  the  eaftern  emperor,  is  publifhed. 

557  A  terrible  plague  all  over  Europe,  Afia,  and' Africa,  which  continues  near  50  years. 
581  Latin  ceafed  to  be  fpoken  about  this  time  in  Italy. 

596  Auguftin  the  monk  comes  into  England  with  forty  monks.  ...  1 .  > 

6o6  Here  begins  the  power  of  the  popes,  by  the  conceflion  of  Phocas,  emperor  of 
the  Eaft.  ,  1  >  .  / 

J622  Mahomet,  a  falfe  prophet,  flies  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  in  Arabia,  in  the  44th: 
year  of  his  age,  and  tenth  of  his  miniftry,  when  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Saracen  empire,  and  from  whom  the  Mahometan  princes  to  this  day  claim 
their  defeent.  His  followers  compute  their  time  from  this  sera,  which  in 
Arabic  is  called  Hegira,  i.  e.  the  Flight. 

537  Jerufaiem  is  taken  by  the  Saracens,  or  followers  of  Mahomet. 

640-  Alexandria  in  Egypt  is  taken  by  ditto,  and  the  grand  library  there  burnt  by 
order  of  Omar,  their  caliph  or  prince. 

653  The  Saracens  now  extend  their  conquefts  on  every  fide,  and  retaliate  the  barba- 
j.  rities  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  upon  their  polierity. 

.664  Glafs  invented  in  England  by  Benalt,  a  monk. 

SSy  The  Britons,  after  a  brave  ft  niggle'  of  near  150  years,  are  expelled  by  the  Saxons; 

and  driven  into  Wales  and  Cornwall.  1 
C7I3  The  Saracens  conquer  Spain. 

726  The  controverfy  about  images  begins,  and  occafions  many  infurreftions  in  the 
eaftern  empire.  .1 ; 

748  The  computing  of  years  from  the  birth  of  Chrift  began  to  be  ufed  in  hiftory. 

749  The  race  of  Abbas  became  caliphs  of  the  Saracens,  and  encourage  learning. 

762  The  city  of  Bagdad  upon  the  Tigris,  is  made  the  capital  for  the  caliphs  of  the 
houfe  of  Abbas, 

800  Charlemagne,  king  of  France,  begins  the  empire  of  Germany,  afterwards  called 
’  the  weftern  empire;  gives  the  prefent  names  to  the  winds  and  months;  en¬ 

deavours  to  reftore  learning  in  Europe ;  but  mankind  were  not  yet  difpofed  for 
it,  being  folely  engrofled  in  military  enterprizes.  ' 
i  826  Harold,  king  of  Denmark,  dethroned  by  his  fubjedts  for  being  a  Chriftian. 

828  Egbert,  king  of  Weflex,  unites  the  Heptarchy,  by  the  name  of  England. 

S36  The  Flemings  trade  to  Scotland  for  filh. 

838  The  Scots  and  Pifts  have  a  decifive  battle,  in  whidh  the  former  prevail,  and  both 
kingdoms  are  united  by  Kennet,  which  begins  the  fecond  period  of  the 
Scottifh  hiftory.  •  m  ......  .. 

867  The  Danes  begin  their  ravages  in  England.  . 

896  Alfred  the  Great,  after  fubduing  the  Danilh  invaders  (againft  whom  he  fought 
56  battles  by  fea  and  land)  compofes  his  body  of  laws  ;  divides  England- into 
counties,  hundreds,  and  tythings-;  erects  county-courts,  and  founds  the  uni- 
verfity  at  Oxford  about  this  time. 

915  The  univerfity  of  Cambridge  founded. 

936  The  Saracen  empire  is  divided  by  ufurpation  into  feven  kingdoms. 

975  Pope  Boniface  VII.  is  depofed  and  banifhed  for  his  crimes. 

^979  Coronation  oaths  faid  to  be  firft  ufed  in  England. 

.991  The  figures  in  arithmetic  are  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Saracens  from  Arabia. 

Letters  of  the  alphabet  were  hitherto  ufed. 

-596  Otho  III.  makes  the  empire  of  Germany  eledfive. 

999  Boleflaus,  the  firft  king  of  Poland. 

coo  Paper  made  of  cotton  rags  was  in  ufe ;  that  of  linen  rags  in  1170;  the  manu* 
fadtor-y  introduced  into  England  at  Dartford,  1588. 
coy  All  the  old  churches  are  rebuilt  about  this  time  in  a  new  manner  of  architect  are. 
015  Children  forbidden  by  law  to  be  fold  by  their  parents  in  England. 

017  -Canute  king  of  Denmark,  gets  pofieflion  of  England. 

040  The  Danes,  after  feveral  engagements  with  various  fuccefs,  are  about  this  time 
j  driven  out  of  Scotland,  and  never  again  return  in  a  hoftile  manner. 

,041  The  Saxon  line  reftored  under  Edward  the  Confeflbr. 

043  The  Turks,  (a  nation  of  adventurersfrom  Tartary,  ferving  hithertoin  the  armies 
of  contending  princes)  become  formidable,  and  take  pofleflion  of  Perfia. 
054  Leo  IX.  the  Aril  pope  that  kept  up  an  army. 

QJ7  Malcolm  III.  king  of  Scotland,  kills  the  tyrant  Macbeth  at  Dunfinan,  and 
marries  the  prir.ccfs  Margaret,  After  to  Edgar  Atheling. 

T.  N  n  n  2  1065  The 
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lb6c  The  Turks  tdk‘e  T-erufafem  from  the  Saracens. 

1066  The  battle  of  Raftings  fought,  between  Harold  and  William,  (furnamed  the 
Baftard)  duke  of  NormaridyV>n  which  Harold,  is  conquered  and  flain,  after 
which  William. becomes  Jtirig  of  .England-  .  . 

107c  William  introduces  the  fe.udal  law. 

Mufical  notes  invented.  '  _  -  , 

Xc"j  Henry  IV.  emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  pope,  quarrel  about  the  nomination  of 
the  German  ' bifhops.  Henry,  in  penance,  walks  barefooted  to  the  pope,  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  January. 

to -6  J-uftices  of  the  peace-ftrft  appointed  in  England. 

1080  Dooinfday  book  began  to  be  compiled  by  order  of  William,  from  a  furvey  of 
all. the  eftates  in  England,  and  finiihed  in  1086. 

The  Tower  of  London  built  by  ditto,  to  curb  his  Engdifh  fubjedts;  numbers  of 
whom  fly  to  Scotland,  where,  they  introduce  the  Saxon  or  Englilh  language, 
are  protected  by  Malcolm,  and  have  lands  given  them, 
lojjl  The  Saracens  in  Spain,  beiiig  hard  preffed  by  the  Spaniards,  call  to  their  aflift- 
ance  Jofeph,  king  of  Morocco;  by  which  the  Moors  get  po'ffefiion  of  all  the 

■  Saracen  dominions  in  Spain.  7  > 

1096  The  firfl  crufade  to.  the  Holy  Land  is  begun  under  feveral  Chriftian  princes,  to 
drive  the  infidels  from  Jerufalcm. 

fcjIQ  Edgnr  At.hHin^,  the- laft  of  the  Saxon  princes,  dies  in  England,  where  he  had 
been  permitted  to  refide  as  a  fubjedL 

IIIo  The  order  of  the  Knights  Templars  inftituted,  to  defend  the  fepulchre  “at  Je- 
rufalcm,  and  to  protect  Chriftian  ftrangers. 

II 71  The  canon  law  colleifted  by  Gratian,  a  monk  of  Bologna. 

1163  London  Bridge,  confifting  of  119  Tmall 'arches,  firft  built  of  ftone. 

1164  .The  Teutonick  order  0/  religious  knights  begins  in  Germany. 

Henry  II.  king,  of*  England  (and  firft  of  .the ..Plantagenets)  Takes  pofteffion  of 
Ireland;  which,  from  that  period,  has  been  governed  by  an  Englilh  viceroy, 
or  iordTieutenaflt.  ,  ,  ~ 

11.76  England  is  divided,  by  Henry,  into  fix  circuits,  and  jufiice  is  difpenfed  by  iti» 
ncrant  judges.  ,  y,...  '■■■-,  ' 

i  ;8o  Glafs  windows  began  tp  be  ufed.in  private  honies  in  England. 
jj  - >  .Jhe  lkws  cf,  IjjT^land  4tfce,digefted  about  this  time  by  Glanville. 

Ii8z  Pope  Al^tSihdpFtlll.  compelled  the  kingsof  England  and  France  .to.  hold  the  ftir- 
rups  of  his  faddle  when  he  mounted  his  horfe. 

11-26  The  great-con-junCtion  cliche  fun  and  moon  and  all  the  planets  in  Libra,  hap- 
. -.  .pencil  i«i  September.  ... 

IX92  The  battle  of  Afcalon,  in  Judea,  in  which  Richard,  king  of  England,  defeats 
Saladine’s  army,  confifting  of  -300,-600  (combatants. 

,571-/9.4 '■  JOtea  et  rtf  n  •■'JJne.it  firft-  ufed  as  a  motto,  -by  .-Richard,-  on  a  vitftory  over  the  French. 

. Sioo. Chimneys  vypre  npt  known  in  F.pgltad.  :  >: 

Surnames  noyv  bag-in  . to  Jje, ufed.;  jicft.antong  the  nobility. 

I2c8  London  incorporated,  and  obtained  the  firft  .  charter  for  electing  their  Lord1- 
Mayor  and  other  magiftrates  from  king  John. 

1115  Magna  Gharta  ig  figned  by  king  John  and  the  batons  of  England. 

Court  of  Common  -Pleas  eftabliihed. 

1227  The  Tartars,  a  new  race  of  heroes,  under  Gingis-Kan,  emerge  from  the  northern 
parts  of  Afiu,  over-run  .all  the  Saracen  empire;  and,  in  imitation  of  tonner 
conquerors,  carry  death  and  defolation  wherever  they  march. 

1,233  The  inquifition,  begun  in  12C4,  is  now  truftedto  the  Dominicans. 

The  houi’es  of  London,  and  other  cities  in  England,  France  and  Germany,  ftil) 
.  thatched  with  ft  raw. 

2273  The  famous  alirbnpmical  tables  are  compofed  by  Alonzo,  king  of  -Caftile. 

1278  The  Tartars  take  Bagdad,  which  finiihes  the  empire  of  the  Saracens. 

1263  Acho,  king  of  Norway,  invades  Scotland  with  160  fail,  and  lands  20,000  men 

at  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  who  are  cut  to  pieces  by.  Alexander  HI.  who  re- 
;•  covers  the  Wefr.ern  Hies. 

1264  According ,  to  Tome  writers  the  commons  of  England  were  not  fummoned  tc 

parliament  till  this  period.  . 

-  1-269  The  Hamburgh- company  incorporated  in  England. 

U73  The  empire  of -the. prefent  Auftrian  family  begins  in  Germany. 

£3 82  Lewcllyn,  prince  of  Wales,  defeated  and  killed  by  Edward  1,  >vho  unites  thal 
principality  to;  England. 

p  i  -;i;  Ja&4  Thwart 

-  .  I  8 
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84  Edward  II.  born  at  Carnarvon,.  i^tljc_firll  prince  of  Wahjs..  ^ 

85  Alexander.  III.  king  of  Scotland,  dies,  and  that  .knfrdpm  is  djlpp&d  by  twelve 

candidates,  who  fubmit  their  claims'to  the;  arbitration  of  I  ^WaiM,  king  of  Eng¬ 
land  :  which  lays  thefoon'dationof' along  anddelolating  warL;  ‘.weed  bothnations. 

93  There  is'a  tegular  fucceflion*  of  Englilh'  parliaments  from  tips  ycdir,  being  the 
22d  of  Edward  L  .  .4:  9  - 

98  The  prefent  Turkiih  empire  begins  in  Bithynia  unijer- Ottoman 

Silver-haftcd  knives,  fpoons,  and  cup?,  a  great  luxury. 

Tallow  candles  fo  great  a  luxury,  that  fplinters  of  wood  Were  yfed  for  lights. 

,  Wipe  fold  by  apothecaries  as  a  cerdiaL,  ,  “ 

,oa  The  mariner’s  compafs  invented,  or  approved  by  Givia,  of  Naples. 

107.  The  beginning  of  the  Swifsl  c^ntpns.  ,..1 

;o8  The  popes  remove  to  Avignon  in. France  for  70  years. 

;  1  o  Lincoln’s  Inn  fociety  eftabliflied.' 

514  The- battle  of  Bannoekburij  between  Edward  II.  arid  Robert  .Bruce 3  whitli  elta- 
bllflres  the  latter  on  the  Throne  of  Scotland.  '  ‘  L' 

The  cardinals  fet  fire,  to  the  conclave  and.  feparate.  A  vacancy-  in  the  papal  - 
chair  for  two  years 

(30  Gold  firil  coined  in  Chriftendom  ;  7344  ditto  in,  England; 

536  Two  Brabant  weavers  fettle  at  York,  which,  fays  Edward  III.  may  pteSve  oT 

great  benefit  to  us  and  our  fubjedts.  _  *- .  ‘ 

537  The  firlt  comet  whofe  courfe  is  deferibed  with  an  aftronomical  exaclncfs. 

540  Gunpowder  and  guns  firffcinvepti?d_by  Swartzo,  a  monk  of  Cologn;  1346,  Ed- - 
ward  H.  had  four  pieces' of  cannon,  which  cohtribttted  to  gain  him  the  bat-- 
tie  of  CrefTy ;  1346,  bon,ih#  and. mortars-  were  invented.  * 

Oil  painting  firil  made  uleof  Dy  John  Vaneck. 

Heralds  college  inflituted  in  England.  - 

344  The  firil  creation  to  titles  by  patent  tifdd  by  Edward  III.  . 

346  The  battle  of  Durham,  in  which  David  king  of  Scots  -is. taken  prifoner. 

349  The  order  of  the  Garter  inflituted  in  England  by  Edward  III.  altered  in  155  7» 
and  confifts  of  26  knights. 

352  The  Turks  firil  enter  Europe. - 

354  The  money  in  Scotland  till  now  the  fame  as  in  England. 

356  The  battle  of  Poi.ctiers,  in  which  king  John  of  France  and  his  ft”  are  taken 

prifoners  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  t 

357  Coals  firil  brought  to  London. 

358  Arms-of  England  and  France  firil  quartered  by  Edward  III. 

362  The  law  pleadings  in  England  change  from  French  to  Englilli,  as  a  favour  01 
Edward  III.  to  his  people. 

John  Wickliffe,  an  Engliihman,  begins  about  this  time  to  opjaofe  the  errors  ot  the 
church  of  Rome  with  great  acutenefs  and  fpirit.  Flis  followers  were  called  Lollards. 
386  A  company  of  lmyn-weavers  from  the  Netherlands  eltablilhed  in  London. 

Windfor  callle  built  by.  Edward  III. 

388  The  battle  of  Otterburn  between  Hotfpur  and  the.earl  of  Douglas. 

Cards  invented  in  France  for  the  king’s  amufement. 

391  Weftminfter  Abbey  rebuilt  and  enlarged — Weftminlter  Hall  ditto.  _ 

399  Order  of  the  Bath  inflituted  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  IV.  renewed  in  17^55 
confining  of  38  knights. 

410  Guildhall,  London,  built. 

411  The  univerfity  of  St  Andrew’s  in  Scotland  founded. 

1451  The  battle  of  Agincourt  gained  over  the  French  by  Henry  '  .  of  England. 

[428  The  fiege  of  Orleans,  the  firil  blow  to  the  Englilh  power  in  France.  .  ' 

[.430  About  this  time  Laurentius  of  Harlem  invented  the  art  of  pri-.ting,  which  he 
pradlifed  with  feparate  wooden  types.  Guttenburgh  afterwards  invented 
cut  metal  types ;  but  the  art  was  carried  to  perfedtion  by  Peter  Schooner,  who 
invented  the  mode  of  calling  the  types  in  matrices.  Frederic  Corlellis  began 
to  print  at  Oxford  in  1468,  with  wooden  types,  but  it  was  William  Caxton 
who  introduced  into  England  the  art  of  printing  with  fuivle  types  in  1474. 

I446  The  Vatican  library  founded  at  Rome. 

The  fea  breaks  in  at  Dort,  in  Holland,  and  drowns  1 00,000  people. 

1453  Conftantinople  taken  by  the  Turks,  which  ends  the  eallern  empire,  1123  years 

from  its  dedication  by  Conflantine  the  Great,  and  2206  years  Irom  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  Rome. 

1454  The  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  in  Scotland,  founded. 

1460  Engraving  and  etching  in  copper  invented. 
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1477  The  univerfity- of' Aberdeen,  in  Scotland,  founded. 

1483  Richard  111.  king  of  England,  and  laft  of  the,  Plantagenets,  is  defeated  and' 
killed  ft  the  battle  of  Bofworth,  by  Henry  (Tudor)  VIIJ  whith  Jputs.an  end 
to  the  civil  wars  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  after  a  co'nteft  of 
30  years  and  the  lofs  of  100,060  men. 

J486  Henry  eftabliflies  jifty  yeomen  of  the  guards,  the  firft  Handing  army. 

1489  Maps  and  fea-charts  firft  brought  to, England  by  Barth.  Columbus.- 

1491  William  Grocyn  publicly  teaches  the  Greek  language  at  Oxford. 

The  Moors,  hitherto  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  native  Spaniards,  are  entirely 
fubdued  by  Ferdinand,  and  become  Iubj  edits  to  that  prince  .on  certain  .  condi¬ 
tions,  which  are  M'oBferved  by  the  Spaniards,  whole  clergy ' employ  the 
powers  of  the  Inquifition,  with  all  its  tortures ;  and  in  1609,  near  one  mil¬ 
lion  of  the  Moors  are  driven  from  Spain  to  the  oppofite  coaft  of  Africa,  from 
whence  they  qriginally  came, 

1492  America  firft  difcovered  by 'Columbus,'  a  Genoefe',  in  the  fervice  of  Spain. 

1494-  Algebra;  firft  knowp  in  Europe. 

1497  The  PortUguefe  firft  fail  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the1  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

South  America  difcovered  by  Americus  Vefputius,  from  whom  it  has  its  name. 

I499  North  America  .ditto,  for.jHehry  VII.  by  Cabot. 

Ijoo  Maximilian  divides  the  empire  of  Germany  into  fix  circles,  and  adds  four  more 
in  1512.  ,  ■ 

I505  Shillings  firft  coined  in  England. 

1309  Gardening  introduced  into  England  front  the  Netherlands,  from  whence  veg  et 
ables  were' imported  hitherto. 

1313  The  battle  of  Fiowden  in  which  James  IV.  of  Scotland  is  lulled,  with  the  flower 
of  his  nobility. 

1317  Martin  Luther  began  the  Reformation. 

Egypt  is  conquered  by  the  Turks. 

1318  Magellan,  in  the.fervice  of  Spain,  firft  difcovers  the  ftraits  of  that  name  in 

South  America. 

1320  Henry  VIII.  for  his  writings  in  favour  of  popery,  receives  the  title  of  Defender 
of  the  Faith  from-  the  Pope. 

1329  Tire  name  of  Proteftant  takes  its  rife  from  the  Reformed  protefting  againft  the 
church  of  Rome,  at  the  diet  of  Spires  in  Germany. 

1334  The  Reformation  takes  place  in  England,  under  Hehry  VIII. 

4537  Religious  houfes diffolved  by  ditto. 

1539  The  firft  Englilh  edition  of  theBible  authorized;  the  prefent  trar.flationfinilhed  1611. 

About  this  time  cannon  began  to  he  ufed  in  {hips. 

4543  Silk  ftockings  firft  worn  by  the  French  king  ;  firft  worn  in  England  by  queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth, 1561;  the  fteel  frame  for  weaving  invented  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Lee,  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  1389. 

Pins  firft  ufed  in  England,  before  which  time  the  ladies  ufed  fkewers. 

X544  Good  lands  let  in  England  at  one  fhiliing  per  acre. 

1545  The  famous  council  of  Trent  begins,  and  continues  18  years. 

1546  Firft  law  in  England  eftablilhing  the  intereft  of  money  at  ten  per  cent. 

1549  Lords  lieutenants  of  counties  inftituted  in  England. 

1550  Florfe  guards  inftituted  in  England. 

1 535  The  Ruffian  company  eftablifhed  in  England.  _ 

1 558  Queen  Elizabeth  begins  her  reign. 

1560  The  Reformation  in  Scotland  completed  by  John  Knox. 

1563  Knives  firft  made  in  England.  1 

1569  Royal  Exchange  firft  built. 

1372  The  great  maftacre  pf  Profeftants  at  Paris. 

I579  The  Dutch  fliake  off  the  Spanilh  yoke,  and  the  republic  of  Holland  begins. 

Englilh  Eaft-India  company  incorporated — cftablilhed  1600. 

———Turkey  company  incorporated. 

4jSo  Sir  Francis  Drake  returns  from  his  voyage  round  the  world,  being  the  firft  Eng¬ 
lilh  circumnavigator. 

Parochial  regifters  firft  appointed  in  England.  , 

4382  Pope  Gregory  introduces  the  New  Style  in  Italy}  the  3th  of  Oftober  being 
counted  the  13th. 

I3G3  Tobacco  firft  brought  from  Virginia  into  England. 

1387  Mary  queen  of  Scots  is  beheaded  by  order  of  Elizabeth,  after  18  years  imprifonment. 

4588  The  Spanilh  armada  deftroyed  by  Drake  and  other  Englifh  admirals. 

Hairy  IV, ’  pages  the  edidt  of  Nantz,  tolerating  the  Proteftant?,  ^  ^  Coachc' 
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;89  Coaches  firft  introduced  into  England ;  hackney  a&  1693  *  increafed  to  1000 

;90  Band  ofpenfioners  inftituted  in  England. 

591  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  founded. 

,-97  Watches  firft  brought  into  England  from  Germany. 

$02  Decimal  arithmetic  invented  at  Bruges. 

5c>3  Queen  Elizabeth  (the  laft  of  the  Tudors)  dies,  and  nominates  James  VI.  of 
J  Scotland  (and  firft  of  the  Stuarts)  as  her  fuccefTor,  which  unites  both  king¬ 
doms  under  the  name  of  Great  Britain. 

605  The  Gunpowder  plot  difeovtred  at  Wcftminfter ;  being  a  projeft  of  the  Roman 

catholics  to  blow  up  the  king  and  both  houfes  of  parliament. 

606  Oaths  of  allegiance  firft  adminiftered  in  England. 

608  Galileo,  of  Florence,  firft  difeovers  the  fatelhtes  about  the  planet  Saturn,  by  the 
tclefc’ope,  then  juft  invented  in  Holland. 

610  Henry  IV.  is  murdered  at  Paris  by  Ra.villiac,  a  prieft. 

6ir  Baronets  firft  created  in  England  by  James  I. 

614  Napier,  of  Marchefton,  in  Scotland,  invents  the  logarithms. 

Sir  Huo-h  Middletoh  brings  the  New  River  to  London  from  Ware. 

:6i6  The  firl  permanent  fettlement  in  Virginia.  .  . 

[610  Dr.  W.  Harvey,  anEnglilhman,  difeovers  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
[610  The  broad  filk’ manufactory  from  raw  filk,  Introduced  into  England. 

[621  New  England  planted  by  the  Puritans. 

1625  King  James  dies,  and  is  fucceeded  by  his  fon,  Charles  .  _  .  - 

The  ifland  of  Barbadoes,  the  firft  Enghlh  fettlement  in  the  Weft  Indies,  is  planted. 
[632  The  battle  of  Lutzen  in  which  Guftavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  and  head 
of  the  Proteftants  in  Germany,  is  killed. 

16-?  Province  of  Maryland  planted  by  lord  Baltimore. 

Regular  pofts  eftablifbed  from  London  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  &c. 

*640  King  Charles  difobliges  his  Scottijh  fubjedts,  on  which  their  army  under  general 
*  I.efiey  enters  England,  and  takes  Newcaftle,  being  encouraged  by  the  malcon- 
tents  in  England. 

The  mafiacre  in  Ireland,  when  40,000  Engiiih  Proteftants  were  killed. 

1642  King  Charles  impeaches  five  -members,  who  had  eppofed  his  arbitrary  meafures, 

which  begins  the  civil  war  in  England. 

1643  Excife  on  beer,  ale,  &c.  firft  impofed  by  parliament. 

1646  Epifcopacy  abolilbed  in  England. 

1649  Charles  I.  beheaded  at  Whitehall,  January  30,  aged  49' 

1674  Cromwell  aflumes  the  Protedlorlhip.  .  ,  c  .  , 

16'  The  Englilh,  under  admiral  Penn,  take  Jamaica  from  the  Spaniards. 
i6<8  Cromwell  dies,  and  is  fucceeded  in  the  Protedorlhip  by  his  fon  Richard. 

1660  King  Charles  II.  is  reftored  by  Monk,  commander  of  the  army,  after  an  exile  of 
twelve  years  in  France  and  Holland. 

Epifcopacy  reftored  in  England  and  Scotland.  '  ,  , '  i 

The  people  of  Denmark,  being  oppreffed  by  the  nobles,  furrendef  them  privi¬ 
leges  to  Frederic  III.  who  becomes  abfolute. 

1662  The  Royal  Society  eftablilhed  in  London  by  Charles  II. 

1663  Carolina  planted  ;  in  1728,  divided  into  two  feparate  governments. 

1664  The  New  Netherlands,  in  Norfh  America,  conquered  from  the  Swedes  and 

Dutch,  by  the  Englilh.  .  - 

t66?  The  plague  rages  in  London,  and  carries  off  68,000  per  Ions. 

1666  The  great  fire  of  London  began  Sept.  2.  and  continued  three  days,  m  which 

were  deftroyed  13,000  houles  and  400  ftreets. 

1667  The  peace1  of  Bredaf  which  confirms  to  the  Englilh  the  New  Netherlands,  now 

known  by  the  names  of  Pennfylvania,  New  York,  and  New  Jeriey. 

l66g  - —  ditto,  Aix  la  Chapelle.  '  ' 

St  James’s  Park,  planted,  and  made  a  thoroughfare  for  .public  ufis  by  Charles  II. 
1670  The  Englilh  Hudfon’s  Bay  Company  incorporated.  .  . 

111.  Lewis  XIV.  over-runs  great  part  of  Holland,  when  the  Dutch  open  their  fluices, 
7  being  determined  to  drown  their  country,  and  retire  to  their  fettlcments  in 
the  Eaft  Indies.  : 

African  company  eftablilhed. 

1678  The  peace  of  Nimeguen. 

The  habeas  corpus  aft  paffed.  '  ,  ,  .  .  , 

1680  A  great  comet  appeared,  and,  from  its  nearnels  to  our  earth,  alarmed  the  inha¬ 
bitants.  It  continued  vifible  from  Nov,  3,  to  March,  9.  Willinm 
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William  Penn,  a  Quaker,  receives-  a  charter  for  planting  Pennfylvania. 

1683  India  flock  fold  from  360  to  500  per  cent. 

1685  Charles  II.  dies,  aged  53,  and  is  fuceceded  hy  his  brother,  James  13. 

The  duke  of  Monmouth,  natural  fon  to  Charles  II.  raifes  a  rebellion  but  is  de¬ 
feated  at  the  battle  of  Sedgemore,  and  beheaded. 

The  edidt  of  Nantz  infamoufly  revoked  by  Lewis  XIV.  and  the  Proteftants 
cruelly  perfecuted. 

1657  The  palace  of  Verfailles,  near- Paris,  finifhed  by  Lewis  XIV. 

1658  The  Revolution  in  Great  Britain  begins,  Nov.  3.  King  James  abdicates,  and  re¬ 

tires  to  France,  December  3. 

1689  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  daughter  and  fon-in-law  to  James  are  pro¬ 

claimed  February  16. 

Vifeount  Dundee  Hands  out  for  James  in  Scotland,  but  is  killed  by  general 
Mackey  at  the  battle  of  Killycrankie,  upon  which  the  Highlanders,  wea¬ 
ried  with  repeated  misfortunes,  dilperfe. 

The  land-tax  palled  in  England. 

The  toleration  adl  palled  in  ditto. 

Several  bifhops  are  deprived  for  not  taking  the  oath  to  king  William. 

1690  The  battle  of  the  Boyne,  gained  by  William  again!!  James,  in  Ireland. 

1691  The  war  in  Ireland  finilhed  by  the  l'urrender  of  Limerick  to  William. 

1691  The  Englilh  and  Dutch  fleets,  commanded  by  admiral  Rulfel,  defeat  the  French 
fleet  off  La-Hogue. 

1693  Bayonets  at  the  end  of  loaded  mulkets  firll  ufed  by  the  French  againll  the  con¬ 

federates  at  the  battle  of  Turin. 

The  duchy  of  Hanover  made  the  ninth  electorate. 

Bank  of  England  eftablilhed  by  king  William. 

The  firll  public  lottery  was  drawn  this  year. 

Maffacre  of  Highlanders  at  Glencoe,  by  the  king’s  troops. 

1694  Queen  Mary  dies  at  the  age  of  33,  and  William  reigns  alone, 

-  Stamp  duties  ihftituted  in  England. 

1696  The  peace  of  Ryfwick. 

1699  The  Scots  fettle  a  colony  at  the  illhmus  of  Darien,  in  America,  and  called  it 
-  Caledonia. 

1 700  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  begins  his  reign. 

King  James  II.  dies  at  St.  Germains,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age. 

1701  Ruflia  eredted  into  a  kingdom. 

Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gofpel  in  foreign  parts  eftablilhed 
jyoz  King  William  dies,  aged  30,  and  is  fucceeded  by  queen  Anne,  daughter  to 
James  II.  who,  with  the  emperor  and  Hates  general,  renews  the  war  againft 
France  and  Spam. 

I7C4  Gibraltar  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  by  admiral  Rooke. 

The  battle  of  Blenheim  won  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  allies,  againll 
the  French. 

The  court  of  Exchequer  inftituted  in  England. 

X706  The  treaty  of  Uniombetween.  England  and  Scotland,  flgned  July  22. 

The  battle  of  Ramillies  won  by  Marlborough  and  the  allies. 

1707  The  firft  Britilh  parliament. 

1708  Minorca  taken  from  the  Spaniards  hy  general  Stanhope. 

The  battle  of  Oudenarde  won  by  Marlborough  and  the  allies. 

Sardinia  eredted  into  a  kingdom,  and  given  to  the  duke  of  Savoy. 

1709  Peter  the  Great,  czar  of  Mufcovy,  defeats  Charles  XII.  at  Pultowa,  who  flies 

to  Turkey. 

The  battle  of  Malplaquet  won  hy  Malborpugh  and  the  allies 

1710  Queen  Anne  changes  the  Whig  miniftry  for  others  more  favourable  to  the  ifir 

tereft  of  her  fu'ppefed  brother,  the  late  Pretender. 

The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,  London,  rebuilt  by  fir  Chrillopker  V  ren 
irf  37  years,  at  one  million  expence,  by  a  duty  on  coals. 

The  Englilh  SoutJ>  Sea  company  began. 

I7IZ  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  lord  Mo'nun  killed  in  a  duel  in  Hyde-Park. 

X 7 1 3  The  pedee'  of  tJtrechF,  whereby  Ndwfounaland,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Britain,  and 
Hudfon’s  Bay,  in  North  America,  were  yielded  to  Great  Britain  ;  Gibraltar 
and  Minorca,  in  Europe,  were  alfo  connrmed  to  the  faid  crown  by  this  treaty. 
I774  Queen  Anne  dies  at  the  age  of  30,  and  is  fuccgeded  by  George.  I. 

Intereft  reduced  to  five  per  cent. 

4715  Lewis  XIV.  dies,  and  is  fucceeded  by  his  great-grandfou,  Lewis  XV.  • 
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The  rebellion  in  Scotland  begins  in  Sept,  under  the  earl  of  Mar,  in  favour  of 
the  Pretender.  The  aftion  of  Sheriff-muir,  and  the  furrender  of  Prefton, 
both  in  November,  when  the  rebels  difperie. 

17x6  The  pretender  married  to  the  princefs  Sobieiki,  grand-daughter  of  John  Sobi- 
efki,  late  king  of  Poland. 

An  aft  pafTed  for  feptcnnial  parliaments. 

17x9  The  Miffiflippi  fcheme  at  its  height  in  France. 

Lombe’s  filk-throwing  machine,  containing  16,586  wheels,  erefted  at  Derby; 
takes  up  one-eighth  of  a  mile;  one  water-wheel  moves  the  reft;  and  in  24 
hours,  it  works  318,504,960  yards  of  organzine  filk  thread. 

The  South-Sea  fcheme  in  England  begun  April  7,  was  at  its  height  at  the  end  of 
June,  and  quite  funk  about  September  29. 

1727  King  George  dies,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age  ;  and  is  fucceeded  by  his  only  fon, 
George  II. 

Inoculation  firfb  tried  on  criminals  with  fuccefs. 

Ruffia,  formerly  a  dukedom,  is  now  eftablilhed  as  an  empire. 

1732  Kouli  Khan  ufurps  the  Perfian  throne,  conquers  the  Mogul  empire,  and  returns 
with  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  millions  fterling. 

Several  public-fpirited  gentlemen  begin  the  fettlement  of  Georgia, in  North  America. 
1736  Captain  Porteous,  having  ordered  his  foldiers  to  fire  upon  the  populace  at  the 
execution  of  a  Smuggler,  is  himfelf  hanged  by  the  p  od  at  Edinburgh. 

1738  Weftminfter-Bridge,  confiding  of  fifteen  arches,  begun  ;  finifhed  in  1750,  at  the 

expence  of  389,0001.  defrayed  by  parliament. 

1739  Letters  of  marque  ilfucd  out  in  Britain  againft  Spain,  July  21,  and  war  declared 

October  23. 

1743  The  battle  of  Dettingcn  won  by  the  Englifti  and  allies,  in  favour  of  the  queen 

of  Hungary. 

1744  War  declared  againft  France,  commodore  Anfon  returns  from  his  voyage  round 

the  world. 

1745  The  allies  lofe  the  battle  of  Fontenoy. 

The  rebellion  breaks  out  in  Scotland,  and  the  pretender’s  army  defeated  by  the 
duke  cf  Cumberland,  at  Culloden,  April  16,  1746. 

1746  Britifh  Linen  Company  erefted. 

1748  The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  by  which  a  reftitution  of  all  places  taken  during 

the  war  was  to  be  made  on  all  fides. 

Theintereft  of  the  Britifh  funds  reduced  to  three  percent. 

1749  Britifh  herring  fifhery  incorporated. 

rederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  father  to  his  prefent  majefty,  died. 

Antiquarian  fociety  at  London  incorporated. 

1752  The  new  ftyle  introduced  into  Great  Britain;  the  third  of  September  being 

counted  the  fourteenth. 

1753  The  Britifh  Mufeum  erefted  at  Montague  houfe. 

Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  inftituted  in  London. 

17  55  Lifbon  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

1756  146  Englifhmcn  are  confined  in  the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta,  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
by  order  of  the  nabob,  and  123  found  dead  next  morning. 

Maripe  fociety  eftablilhed  at  London. 

J757  Damien  attempted  to  afTafflnate  the  French  king. 

1759  General  Wolfe  is  lulled  in  the  battle  of  Quebec,  which  is  gained  by  the  Englifh. 

1760  King  George  II.  dies  Oftober  25,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  and  is  fucceeded 

by  his  p°refent  Majefty,  who,  on  the  22d  of  September,  1761,  married  the 
princefs  Charlotte,  cf  Mecklenburgh  Strelitz. 

Black-Friars  Bridge,  confilting  of  nine  arches,  begun  ;  finifhed  1770,  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  152,8401.  to  be  difeharged  by  a  toll. 

1762  War  declared  againft  Spain. 

Peter  111.  emperor  of  Ruffin,  is  depofed,  impi  lfoned,  nnci  niprdered* 

American  philofophical  fociety  eftablifhed  at  Philadelphia* 

George  Auguftus  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  born  Auguft  12. 

17,63  The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Portu¬ 
gal,  concluded  at  Paris,  February  10,  which  confirmed  to  Great  Britain  the 
extenfive  provinces  of  Canada,  Eaft  and  Weft  Florida,  and  part  of  Louifiana, 
in  North  America;  alfo  the  illands  of  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  and 
Tobago,  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

I764  The  parliament  granted  xo,oool.to  Mr.  Harnfongfor  lus  oifcovery  of  the  lon¬ 
gitude  by  his  time-piece.  ^ 
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1765  His  majcfty’s  royal  charter  paffed  for  incorporating  the  Society  of  Artifts. 

An  adt  pafTed  annexing  the  fovereignty  of  the  ifland  of  Man  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain. 

1766  April  21,  a  fpot  or  macula  of  the  fun,  more  than  thrice  the  bignefs  of  our  earth, 

paffed  the  l'un’s  centre. 

l;63  Academy  of  painting  eflablifhed  in  London. 

The  Turks  imprifon  the  Ruffian  ambaffador,  and  declare  war  againft  that  empire. 

I-771  Dr.  Solander  and  Mr.  Banks,  in  his  majefty’s  fhip  the  Endeavour,  lietit.  Cook, 
return  from  a  voyage  round  the  world,  having  made  i'everal  important  dif- 
coveries  in  the  South  Seas. 

1772  The  king  of  Sweden  changes^the  conftitution  of  that  kingdom. 

The  pretender  marries  a  prineefsof  Germany,  grand-daughter  of  Thomas,  late 
earl  of.  Aylefbnry. 

The  emperor  of  Germany,  emprels  o.f  Ruflia,  and  the  king  of  Pruflia,  ftrip  the 
king  of  Poland  of  gr.at  part  of  his  dominions,  which  they  divide  among 
themfelves,  in  violation  of  the  moft  folemn  treaties. 

1773  Captain  Phipps  is  lent  to  explore  the  North  Pole,  but  having  made  eighty-one 

degrees  is  in  danger  of  being  locked  up  by  the  ice,  and  his  attempt  to  difeover 
a  pafTage  in  that  quarter  proves  fruitlefs. 

The  Jefuits  expelled  from  the  pope’s  dominions,  and  fiippreffed  by  his  bull,  Aug.  2.7. . 

The  Englifh  EaR  India  company  having, by  conquefl  or  treaty,  acquired  the  ex¬ 
tensive  provinces  of  Bengal,  Orica,  and  Bahar,  containing  fifteen  millions 
of  inhabitants,  great  irregularities  are  committed  by  their  fervants  abroad, 
upon  which  government  interferes,  and  fends  out  judges,  &c.  for  the  better 
adminiftration  of  jullicc. 

The  war  between  the  Ruffians  and  Turks  proves  difgraceful  to  the  latter,  who 
lofe  the  iflands  in  the  Archipelago,  and  by  fea  are  every  where  unfuccefsful. 

1774  Peace  is  proclaimed  between  the  Ruffians  and  T  urks. 

The  Britifb  Parliament  having  paffed  an  aft,  laying  a  duty  of  three  pence  per 
pound  on  all  teas  imported  into  America ;  the  colonills,  confidering  this  as 
•  a  o-rievance,  deny  the  right  of  the  Britifh  parliament  to  tax  them. 

Deputies  from  the  fevera!  American  colonies  meet  at  Philadelphia,  as  the  firft 
general  congrefs,  Sept.  5. 

Firft  petition  of  congrefs  to  the  king,  Nov. 

1775  April  19.  The  firft  aiftion  happens  in  America  between  the  king’s  troops  and  the 

provincials  3t  Lexington. 

May  20,  Articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union  between  the  American 
provinces. 

June  17,  A  bloody  a&icn  at  Bunker’s-Hill,  between  the  royal  troops  and  the 
Americans. 

1776  March  17,  The  town  of  Bofton  evacuated  by  the  king’s  troops. 

‘  ‘  An  unfuccefsful  attempt,  in  July,  made  by  commodore  fir  Peter  Parker,  and 
lieutenant-general  Clinton,  upon  Charles  Town,  in  South  Carolina. 

The  Congrefs  declare  the  American  colonies  free  and  independent  ftates,  July  4. 

The  Americans  are  driven  from  Long  Ifland,  New  York,  in  Auguft,  with  great 
lofs,  and  great  numbers  of  them  taken  prifoners;  and  the  city  of  New  York 
is  afterwards  taken  poffeflion  of  by  the  king’s  troops. 

December  25,  General  Wafbington  takes  900  of  the  Hcfuans  prifoners  at  Trenton. 

Torture  abclifhed  in  Poland. 

1777  General  Howe  takes  poffeflion  of  Philadelphia. 

‘  ‘  Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne  is  obliged  to  furrender  his  army,  at  Saratoga,  in 
Canada,  by  convention,  to  the  American  army  under  the  command  of  the 
generals  Gates  and  Arnold,  Odiober  17. 

17^3  A  treaty  of  alliance  concluded  at  Paris  between  the  French  king  and  the  thirteen 
united  American  colonies,  in  which  their  independence  is  acknowledged  by 
the  court  of  France,  February  6. 

The  remains  of  the  earl  of  Chatham  interred  at  the  public  expence  in  Weft- 
minfter  Abbey,  June  9,  in  confequence  of  a  vote  of  parliament. 

The  carl  of  Carlifle,  William  Eden,  efq.  and  George  Johnftone,  efq.  arrive  at 
Philadelphia,  the  beginning  of  June,  as  commiflioners  for  reftoring  peace 
between  Great  Britain  and  America. 

Philadelphia  evacuated  by  the  king’s  troops,  June  18. 

The  congrefs  refufed  to  treat  with  the  Britifh  commiflioners,  unlefs  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  American  colonies  were  firft  acknowledged,  or  the  king’s  fleety 
aid  armies  withdrawn  from  America. 

An 
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An  engagement  fought  off  Bred  between  the  Engliib  fleet  under  the  command 
of  admiral  Keppel,  and  the  French  fleet  under  the  command  of  the  count 
d’Orvilliers,  July  27. 

Dominica  taken  by  the  French,  Sept.  7. 

Pondicherry  furrenders  to  the  arms  of  Great  Britain,  Oft.  17, 

St.  Lucia  taken  from  the  French,  Dec.  28. 

1779  St.  Vincent’s  taken  by  the  French. 

Grenada  taken  by  the  French,  July  3. 

1780  Torture  in  courts  of  jullice  abolilhed  in  France. 

The  inquifition  abolilhed  in  the  duke  of  Modena’s  dominions. 

Admiral  Rodney  takes  twenty-two  fail  of  Spanith  Ihips,  Jan.  8. 

The  fame  admiral  alfo  engages  a  Spanifh  fleet  under  the  command  of  Don  Juan 
de  Langara,  near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  takes  five  ihips  of  the  line,  one  more 
driven  on  iliore,  and  another  blown  up,  Jan.  16. 

Three  aftions  between  admiral  Rodney  and  the  Count  de  Gmchen,  in  the  Welt 
Indies,  in  the  months  of  April  and  May ;  but  none  of  them  decifive. 

Charles  Town,  South  Carolina,  furrenders  to  fir  Henry  Clinton,  May  4 ■ 
Penfacola,  and  the  whole  province  of  Weft  Florida,  lurrender  to  the  arms  of 
the  king  of  Spain,  May  9. 

The  Proteftant  Aifociation,  to  the  number  of  50,000  go  up  to  the  Ptoufe  of  Com¬ 
mons,  with  their  petition  for  the  repeal  of  an  act  paffed  in  favour  of  the  P a- 
pifts,June  2. 

That  event  followed  by  the  moft  daring  riots  in  the  city  of  London  and  South¬ 
wark,  for  feveral  fucceffive  days,  in  which  fome  Popiih  chapels  are  deftroyed, 
together  with  the  prifonsof  Newgate,  the  King’s  Bench,  the  Fleet,  leveral  pri¬ 
vate  houfes,  &c.  Thefe  alarming  riots  are  at  length  fuppreffed  by  the  interpo- 
fition  of  the  military,  and  many  of  the  rioters  tried  and  executed  for  felony. 
Five  Englilh  Eaft  Indiamen,  and  fifty  Englilh  merchant  Ihips  bound  for  the  V  eft 
Indies,  taken  by  the  combined  fleets;  of  France  and  Spain,  Aug.  8. 

Earl  Cornwallis  obtains  a  fignal  viftory  over  general  Gates,  near  Camden,  in 
South  Carolina,  in  which  above  1000  American  prifoners  are  taken,  Aug.  16. 
Mr.  Laurens,  late  prefident  of  the  congrels,  taken  in  an  American  packet,  near 
•.  Newfoundland,  Sept.  3.  _ 

General  Arnold  deferts  the  fervice  of  the  congrefs,  efcapes  to  New  Y  ork,  and  is 
made  a  brigadier-general  in  the  royal  fervice,  Sept.  24. 

Major  Andre,  adjutant-general  to  the  Britilh  army,  hanged  as  a  fpy  at  Tappan, 
in  the  province  of  New  York,  0<5L  2. 

Mr.  Laurens  is  committed  prifoner  to  .the  Tower,  on  a  charge  of  high  treafon, 
Oftober  4.  . 

Dreadful  hurricanes  in  the  Weft  Indies,  by  which  great  devaftatlon  is  made  in 
Jamaica,  Barbado.es,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  and  other  lflands,  Oct.  3  and  10. 

A  declaration  of  hoftilities  publifhed  againft  Holland,  Dec.  20. 

1781  The  Dutch  ifland  of  St.  Euftatia  taken  by  admiral  Rodney  and  general  Vaughan, 

Feb.  3.  Retaken  by  the  French,  Nov.  27.  , 

Earl  Cornwallis  obtains  a  viftory,  but  with  confiderable  lots,  over  the  Amc- 
eans  under  general  Green,  at  Guildford,  in  North  Carolina,  March  15. 

The  ifland  of  Tobago  taken  by  the  French,  Juue  2. 

A  bloody  engagement  fought  between  an  Englilh  fquadron  under  the  command 
of  admiral  Parker,  and  a  Dutch  fquadron  under  the  command  of  admiral 

Zoutman,  off  the  Dogger-bank,  Auguft  5. 

Earl  Cornwallis,  with  a  confiderable  Britilh  army,  furrendered  prifoners  of  war 
to  the  American  and  French  troops,  under  the  command  of  general  \\  aihnlg- 
ton,  and  count  Rochambeau,  at  York-town,  Virginia  Oft.  19. 

1782  Trincomale,  on  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  taken  by  Admiral  Hughes,  J»n.  II. 

Minorca  furrendered  to  the  arms  of  the  king  of  Spam,  Feb.  5. 

The  iiland  of  St.  Chriftopher  taken  by  the  French,  Feb.  12. 

The  ifland  of  Nevis, in  the  Weft  Indies,  taken  by  the  French,  Feb.  14. 

Montferrat  taken  by  the  French,  Feb.  22.  -  •  r  r 

The  houfe  of  commons  addrefs  the  king  againft  any  farther  profecut.on  of  of- 
fenfive  war  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  March  4,  and  refolve,  that 
that  houfe  would  confidcr  all  thofe  as  enemies  to  his  majefty,  and  this  country, 
who  fliould  advife,  or  by  any  means  attempt,  the  farther  profecution  of 
effenfive  war  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  for  the  purpofe  of  ren¬ 
ting  the  revolted  solonies  to  obedience  by  force.  Admiral 
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Admiral  Rodney.obtains. a  fignal  viftory  ever  the.  French  fleet,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  count  de  GraiTe,  near  Dominica,  in  the  Well  indies,  April  12. 

Admiral  Hughes,  with  eleven  ifhips,  heat  off,  near  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  the  French 
a.dmirai  Suffrein,  with  twelve  (hips  of  the1  line,  after  a  fevere  engagement, 
in  which  both  fleets  loft  a  great  number  of  men,  April  13.  • 

The  relolution  of  the  houl'e  of  commons  relating  to  John  Wilkes,  efq.  and  the 
Middlefcx  eleftion,  palled  Feb.  17,  1769,  refeinded  May  3. 

The  bill  to  repeal  the  declaratory  aft  of  George  I.  relative  to  the  legiflation  of 
Ireland,  received  the  royal  afi’ent  June  20. 

'i  iie  French  took  and  dtftroycd  the  forts  and  fettlements  in  Hudfon’s  Bay,  Aug.  24. 

The  Spaniards  were  defeated  in  their  grand  attack  on  Gibraltar,  Sept.  13.  ° 

1  reaty  concluded  betwixt  the  republic  of  Holland  and  the  United  States  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  Oft.  8. 

Provifional  Articles  of  peace  figned  at  Paris  between  the  Britilh  and  American 
coatmifiioners, by  which  the  Thirteen  United  American  colonies  are  acknowledged 
^  by  his  Britannic  majefty  to  be  free,  fovereign,  and  independent  dates,  Nov.  30. 

1783  Preliminary  articles  of  peace  between  his  Britannic  majefty  and  die  kings  of 
France  and  Spain,  figned  at  Ver failles,  Jan.  20. 

The  order  of  St.  Patrick  inftituted  Feb.  5. 

Three  earthquakes  in  Calabria  Ulterior  and  Sicily,  deftroying  3  great  number  qf 
towns  and  inhabitants,  Feb,  5,  7,  and  28th. 

Armiftice  betwixt  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  Feb.  10. 

Ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain,  France, 
Spain,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  Sept.  3. 

3784  The  city  of  London  wait  on  the  king  with  an  addrefs  of  thanks  for  difmifiino- 
the  coalition  miniftry,  Jan.  1 6. 

The  great  feal  ftolen  from  the  lord  chancellor's  houfe  in  Great  Ormond-ftreet, 
March  24. 

The  ratification  of  the  peace  with  America  arrived  April  7. 

The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  May  24. 

The  memory  of  Handel  commemorated  by  a  grand  jubilee,  at  Weftmifter 
Abbey,  May  26. 

Proclamation  for  a  public  thankfgiving,  July  2. 

Mr.  Lunardi  afeended  in  a  ballcon  from  the  Artillery-ground,  Moorftelds,  the 
firfl  attempt  of  the  kind  in  England,  Sept.  25. 

1 785  Dr.  Seabury  an  American  miflionary  was  confecrated  bifhop  of  Connecticut  by 
five  nonjuring  Scotch  prelates.  Nov. 

3786  The  King  of  Sweden  prohibited  the  ufe  of  torture  in  his  dominions. 

Cardinal  f  urlone  high  inquifitor  at  Rome  was  publicly  dragged  out  of  his  carriage 
by  an  incenfed  rmdtitude  for  his  cruelty,  and  hung  on  a  gibbet  50  feet  high. 

Commercial, Treaty  figned  between  England  and  France,  Sept.  26. 

471,000!.  3  percent  flock  transferred  to  the  Landgrave  of  Heffe  for  Hefiian 
foldicrs  loft  in  the  American  war  at  30I.  a  man,  Nov.  21 

Mr.  Adams  the  American  ambaffador  prefented  to  the  archbifhop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  Dr.  White  of  Pennfylvania,  and  Dr  Provoft  of  New  York  to  be  confe¬ 
crated  bifhops  for  the  United  States. — They  were  confecrated  Feb.  4.  1787. 

*787  Mr.  Burke,  at  the  bar  of  the  Hcufe  of  Lords,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Commons 
of  Great  Britain,  .impeached  Warren  Haftings,  late  Governor  gen.  of  Bengal, 
of  high  crimes  and  mifdtmcanors,  May,  21. 

The  King  by  letters  patent  erefted  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  into  a  bifhop’s 
fee,  and  appointed  Dr.  Charles  Inglis  to  be  the  bifhop,  Aug.  11. 

X7S8  In  the  early  part  of  Oftober,  the  firft  fymptoms  appeared  of  a  fevere  diforder 
which  amifted  our  gracious  fovereign.  On  the  fixth  of  November  they  were 
very  alarming,  and  on  the  thirteenth  a  form  of  prayer  for  his  recovery  was 
ordered  by  the  Privy  Council. 

2789  His  Majefty  was  pronounced  to  be  in  a  flate  of  convalcfcence,  Feb.  17.  and  to 
be  free  from  complaint,  Feb.  26. 

A  general  thankfgivingYor  the  King’s  recovery,  who  attended  the  fervice  at  St. 
Paul’s  with  a  great  proceflion,  April  23. 

Revolution  in  France,  capture  of  the  Baftile,  execution  of  the  governor,  Si C. 
July  14. 

$790  Grand  French  Confederation  iB  the  Champs  de  Mars,  July  14. 
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OMER,  the  firft  profane  writer  -and  Greek  poet,  flourithed.  Pope. 
Hefiod,  the  Greek  poet,  fuppofed  to  live  near  the  time  of  Homer. 

884  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver. 

Goo  Sappho,  the  Greek  lyric  poetcfs,  11.  Pa-.vles. 

558  Solon,  lawgiver  of  Athens. 

5  56  -ffifop,  4  he  hr  ft  Greek  fabulift.  Crbxal. 

548  Thales,  the  firft  Greek  aftronomer  and  'geographer.  _ 

497  Pythagoras,  founder  of  the  Pythagorean  philofophy  in  Greece.  Rowe. 

474  Anacreon,  the  G,reek  lyric  poet.  Fawkes.  Addijou. 

456  iEfchylus,  the  firft  Greek  tra  poet.  Potter. 

4-5 3  Pindar,  the  Greek  lyric  poet.  Wjl. 

4'x  3  Herodotus,  of  Greece,  the  firft  writer  of  profane  hiftory.  Little  bury. 

407  Ariftophanes,  the  Greek  comic  poet,  fl.  White. 

Euripides,  the  Greek  tragic  poet.  W oodhu/l. 

40G  Sophocles,  ditto.  Franklin.  Polltr. 

Confucius,  the  Chinefe  philofopher,  fl. 

400  Socrates,  the  founder  of  moral  philofophy,  in  Greece. 

791  Thucydides,  the  Greek  hiftorian.  Smith.  Hobbes. 

361  Hippocrates,  the  Greek  phyficisn.  Clifton. 

Democritus,  the  Greek  philofopher. 

339  Xenophon,  ditto,  and  hiftorian.  Smith,  Spelman,  Aft !y,  Fielding, 

348  Plato,  the  Greek  philofopher, -and  difciple  of  Socrates.  Sydenham. 

336  Ifocrates,  the  Greek  orator.  Dimjdale. 

33a  Ariftotle,  the  Greek  philofopher,  and  difciple  of  Plato.  Hobbes. 

'"13  Demofthenes,  the  Athenian  orator,  poifoned  himfi'If.  Ltland.  Francis. 

288  Theophrattus,  the  Greek  philofopher,  and  fcholar  of  Ariftotle.  Budget . 

285  Theocritus,  the  firft  Greek  paftcral  poet,  fl.  Fawkes. 

277  Euclid,  ctf  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  the  mathematician,  fl.  R.  Simpjon.  . 

270  Epicurus,  founder  of  the  Epicurean  philofophy  in  Greece.  &gby. 

264  Xeno,  founder  of  the  ftoic  philofophy  in  ditto. 

244  Callimachus,  the  Greek  elegiac  poet. 

■208  Archimedes,  the  Greek  geometrician. 

184  Plautus  the  Roman  comic  poet.  Thornton. 

159  Terence,  of  Carthage,  the  l.aJtin  comic  po'et.  ‘  Col  man. 

155  Diogenes,  of  Babylon,  the  ftoic  philofopher. 

124  Polybius,  of  Greece,  the  Greek  and  Roman  hiftoriah.  Hamptcr., 

54  Lucretius,  the  Roman  poet.  Creech. 

44  Julius  Csefur,  the  Roman  hiftorian  and  commentator,  killed.  Duncan. 
Diodorus  Siculus,  of  Greece,  the  univerfal  hiftorian,  fl.  Booth. 

Vitruvius,  the  Roman  architect,  fl.  < 

43  Cicero,  the  Roman  orator  and  philofopher,  put  to  death.  Guthrie.  Mdmolh 
Cornelius  Nepos,  the  Roman  biographer,  fl.  Rowe. 

74  Safluft, -the  Roman 'hiftorian.  Gordon,  Reft. 

30  Dionylius,  of  Halicarnaffus,  the  Roman  hiftorian,  fl.  Spelman. 
to.  Virgil,  the  Roman  epic  poet.  Dryden,  Pitt,  fVarton. 

II  Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  Propertius,  Roman  poets.  Grainger,  Dart. 

8  Horace,  the  Roman  lyric  and  fatirie  poet.  Francis. 

A.  C.  ' 

17  Livy,  the  Roman  hiftorian.  Hay. 

19  Ovid,  the  Roman  elegiac  poet.  Garth, 

20  Celfus,  the  Roman  philofopher  and  phyfician.  fl.  Grieve. 

25  Strabo,  the  Greek  geographer. 

33  Phsdrus,  the  Roman  fabulift.  Smart. 

45  Paterculus,  the  Roman  hiftorian,  fl.  Netvcome. 

62  Perfius,  the  Roman  fatirie  pout.  Brewjier. 

•:<J}  situs  Curtins, »  Roman,  hiftorian,  of  Alexander  the  Great,  fl. 
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Seneca,  of  Spain,  the  philofopher  and  tragic  poet,  put  to  death.  L'Fftrttngc. 

65  Lucan,  the  Roman  epic  poet,  ditto.  Rowe. 

79  Pliny,  the  elder,  the  Roman  natural  hiftorian.  Holland, , 

93  Jofephus,  the  Jewilh  hiftorian.  Whijlon. 

94  Epictetus;  the  Greek  ftoic  philofopher,  fl.  Mrs.  Carter. 

95  Quintilian,  the  Roman  orator  and  advocate.  Guthrie . 

96  Statius,  the  Roman  epic  poet.  Lewis. 

98  Lucius  Florus,  of  Spain,  the  Roman  hiftorian,  ft. 

*  99  Tacitus,  the  Roman  hiftorian.  Gordon.  . 

104  Martial, -of  Spain,  the  epigrammatic  poet.  Hay. 

Valerius  Flaccus,  the  Roman  epic  poet. 

116  Pliny  the  younger,  hiftorical  letters.  Mel-, noth.  Orrery. 

1 17  Suetonius,  the  Roman  hiftorian.  Hughes. 

119  Plutarch,  of  Greece,  the  biographer.  Drydtn.  Langhorn. 

128  Juvenal,  the  Roman  fatiric  poet.  Drydcn.  •  , 

140  Ptolemy,  the  Egyptian  geographer,  mathematician,  and  aftronomer,  fl. 

130  Juftin,  the  Roman  hiftorian,  ft.  Turnbull 

161  Arrian,  the  Roman  hiftorian  and  philofopher,  ft.  Roohc. 

167  Juftin,  of  Samaria,  the  oldeft  Chriftian  author,  after  the  apoftles. 

180  Lucian,  the  Roman  philologer.  Dimfdaln,  Dryden,  Franklin. 

Marcus  Aur.  Antoninus,  Roman  emperor  and  philofopher.  ,  Collier ,  Eljshinjlone. 
193  Galen,  the  Greek  philofopher  and  phyfician. 
lc c  Diogenes  Laertius,  the  Greek  biographer,  ft. 

229  Dion  Caflrus,  of  Greece,  the  Roman  hiftorian,  fl. 

234  Origen,  a  Chriftian  father  of  Alexandria. 

Herodian,  of  Alexandria,  the  Roman  Hiftorian,  fl.  Hart , 

<238  Cvprian,  of  Carthage  fuffered,  martyrdom.  Marjhal. 

273  Longinus,  the  Greek  rhetorician,  put  to  death  by  Aurelian.  Smith. 

320  Ladlantius,  afather  of  the  church,  fl. 

336  Arius,  a  prieft  of  Alexandria,  founder  of  the  fe<5t  cf  Arians 
342  Eufebius,  the  ecclefiuftical  hiftorian  and  chronologer.  Hanmer. 

379  Bafii,  biihop  of  Cscfarea. 

389  Gregory  Nazianzen,  bifliop  of  Conftantinople.  . 

397  Ambrofe, biihop  of  Milan. 

41.C  Macrobius,  the  Roman  grammarian. 

428  Eutropius,  the  Roman  hiftorian. 

524  Boetius,  the  Roman  poet  and  Platonic  philofopher.  Bellamy ,  Prefton. 

529  Procopius,  of  Crefarea,  the  Roman  hiftorian.  Holeroft. 

Here  ends  the  illuftrious  lift  of  ancient,  or  as  they  are  ftyled,  Claflic  authors,  for 
whom  mankind  are  indebted  to  Greece  and  Rome,  thofc  two  great  theatres  of  human 
glory  ;  but  it  will  ever  be  regretted,  that  a  fmail  part  only  of  their  writings  have 
come  to  our  hands.  This  was  owing  to  the  barbarous  policy  of  thofe  fierce  illiterate 
pagans,  who,  in  the  fifth  century  fubverted  the  Roman  empire,  and  in  which  prac¬ 
tices  they  were  joined  foon  after  by  the  Saracens,  or  followers  cf  Mahomet.  Con- 
Itantinople  alone  had  efcaped  the  ravages  of  the  Barbarians;  and  to  the  few  literati 
who  fheltered  themfelves  within  its  walls,  is  chiefly  owing  the  prefervation  of  thofe  va¬ 
luable  remains  of  antiquity.  To  learning,  civility,  and  refinement,  fucceeded  worfe 
than  Gothic  ignorance — thefuperftition  and  buffoonery  of  the  church  of  Rome;  Europe 
therefore  produces  few  names  worthy  of  record  during  tire  fpace  of  a  thoufand  years;  a 
period  which  hiftorians,  with  great  propriety,  denominate  tire  dark  or  Gothic  ages. 

The  invention  of  printing  contributed  to,  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  fixteenth 
century,  from  which  memorable  aera  a  race  of  men  have  fprung  up  in  a  new  foil, 
France,  Germany,  and  Britain  ;  who,  if  they  do  not  exceed,  at  leaft'  equal  the  greateft 
geniufes  of  antiquity.  Of  thefe  our  own  countrymen  have  the  reputation  of  the  firft 
rank,  with  thofe  names  we  fhall  finifh  our  lift. 

A.  C. 

735  Bede,  a  prieft  of  Northumberland  ;  hiftory  of  the  Saxons,  Scots,  &c. 

901  King  Alfred;  hiftory, philofophy,  and  poetry. 

1259  Matthew  Paris,  monk  of  St.  Alban’s;  hiftory  of  England. 

1292  Roger  Bacon,  Somerfetfhire  ;  natural  philofophy. 

1308  John  Fordun,  a  prieft  of  Mearns-fhire,  Hiftory  of  Scotland. 

1400  Geoffry  Chaucer,  London ;  the  father  of  Englifh  poetry. 

1402  John  Gower,  Wales  ;  the  poet. 

4 535  Sir  Thomas  More,  London  ;  hiftory,  politics,  divinity. 
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I5jl  John  Lcland,  London  tlnd' antiquities. 

1568  Roger  Afeham,  Yorkihirc,  philology  and  polite  literature. 

X572  Reverend  John  Knox,  the  Scotch  reformer;  Hiftory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
1581  George  Buchanan,  Dumbartonfhire ;  Hiftory  ofScotland.Pfalmsof  David, politics, &c. 
1598  Edmund  Spenfer,  London ;  Fairy  Queen,  and  other  poems. 

1615-15  Beaumont  and  Fletcher;  53  dramatic  pieces. 

1616  William  Shakfpeare,  Stratford  ;  42  tragedies  and  Comedies. 

1622  John  Napier,  of  Marchefton,  Scotland,  difeoverer  of  logarithms. 

1623  William  Camden,  London;  hiftory  and  antiquities. 

1626  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  London;  natural  philofophy  and  literature  in  general. 
X634  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Coke,  Norfolk;  laws  of  England. 

1638  Ben  Jonfon,  London;  53  dramatic  pieces. 

1641  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  Norfolk  ;  laws  and  antiquities. 

1654  John  Selden,  Suffex;  antiquities  and  laws. 

1657  Dr.  William  Hasvey,  Kent;  difeovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

1667  Abraham  Cowley,  London  ;  mifccllaneous  poetry. 

1674  John  Milton,  London;  Paradife  Loft,  Regained,  and  various  other  pieces  in 

verfe  and  profe. 

Hyde,  earl  of  Clarendon,  Wiltlhire;  Hiftory  of  the  Civil  Wars  in  England. 

1675  James  Gregory,  Aberdeen  ;  mathematics,  geometry,  and  optics. 

1677  Reverend  Dr.  Ifaac  Barrow,  London,  natural  philofophy,  mathematics  and 
fermons. 

1680  Samuel  Butler,  Worcefterfhire;  Hudibras,  a  burlcfque  poem. 

1685  Thomas  Otway,  London  ;  10  tragedies  and  comedies,  with  other  poems. 

1687  Edmund  Waller,  Bucks,  poems,  fpeeches,  letters,  &c. 

1688  Dr.  Ralph  Cudworth, Somerletfhire;  Intellectual  Syftem. 

1689  Dr.  Thomas  Sydenham,  Dorfetfliire  ;  Hiftory  of  Phyfic. 

1690  Nathaniel  Lee,  London;  11  tragedies. 

Robert  Barclay,  Edinburgh;  Apology  for  the  Quakers. 

1691  Honourable  Robert  Boyle;  natural  and  experimental  philofophy  and  theo'eo-r 

Sir  George  M'Kenzie,  Dundee ;  antiquities  and  laws  of  Scotland.  " 

1694  John  Tillotfon,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  Halifax;  254  l'ermons. 

1697  Sir  William  Temple,  London;  politics,  and  polite  literature. 

1701  John  Dryden,  Northamptonfhire;  27  tragedies  and  comedies,  fating  poems  Vir<r 
X 704  John  Locke,  Somerfetlhire;  philofophy,  government,  and  theology.  ’  ®* 

17 05  John  Ray,  EfTex  ;  botany,  natural  philofophy,  and  divinity. 

1707  George  Farquhar,  Imndonderry  ;  eight  comedies. 

1713  Ant.  Aft).  Cooper,  earl  of  Shaftefbury  ;  Charadteriftics. 

1 7 14  Gilbert  Burnet,  Edinburgh,  bifhop  of  Salifbury  ;  hiftory,  biography,  divinity  &e 

1718  Nicholas  Rowe,  Devonfhire;  feven  tragedies,  tranflation  of  Lucan’s  Pharfalia 

1 71 9  Rev.  John  Flamftead,  Derbylhire,  mathematics  and  aftronomy. 

Joleph  Addilon,  Wiltfhire  ;  Spectator,  Guardian,  poems,  politics. 

Dr.  John  Keil,  Edinburgh  ;  mathematics,  and  aftronomy. 

1721  Matthew  Prior,  London ;  poems  and  politics. 

1724  William  Wollafton,  Staffordfhire ;  Religion  of  Nature  delineated. 

1727  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  Lincolnlhire;  mathematics,  geometry,  aftronomy,  optics. 

1729  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  Norwich  ;  mathematics,  divinity. 

Sir  Richard  Steele,  Dublin;  four  comedies,  papers  in  Tgtler,  &c. 

William  Congreve,  Staffordfhire  ;  feven  dramatic  pieces. 

I732  John  Gay,  Exeter;  poems,  fables,  and  eleven  dramatic  pieces. 

1734  Dr.  John  Arbuthnot,  Mearns-fhire  ;  medicine,  coins,  politics. 

1742  Dr.  Edmund  Halley;  natural  philofophy,  aftronomy,  navigation. 

Dr  Richard  Bentley,  Yorkfhire ;  clalfical  learning,  criticifm. 

1744  Alexander  Pope,  London;  poems,  letters,  tranflation  of  Homer. 

1745  Reverend  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  Dublin  ;  poems,  politics,  and  letters. 

1746  Colin  M'Laurin,  Argyleftiire  ;  algebra,  view  of  Nevyton’s  philofophy. 

1748  James  Thompfon,  Roxburghfhire ;  Seafons,  and  other  poems,  five  trao-edies. 

Reverend  Dr.  Ifaac  Watts,  Southampton ;  logic,  philofophy,  pfalms,  hymns,  fer* 
mons,  & c. 

Dr.  Francis  Hutchefon,  Airfhire  ;  fyftem  of  moral  philofophy. 

1750  Reverend  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  Yorkfhire  ;  Life  of  Cicero,  &c. 

Andrew  Baxter,  Old  Aberdeen ;  metaphyfics,  and  natural  philofophy. 

1751  Henry  St.  John,  lord  Bolingbroke,  Surrey  ;  philofophy,  metaphyfics,  and  politic 
Dr  Alexander  Monro,  Edinburgh,  anatomy  of  the  human  body, 

1754  Dr.  Richard  Mead,  London;  on  poifons,  plague,  frculLpox,  medicine,  precepts. 
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Henry  Fielding,  Somerfetfbire  ;  Tom  Jones,  Jofeph  Andrews,  &c. 

1 757  Colley  Cibber,  London;  25  tragedies  and  comedies. 

I761  Thomas  Sherlock,  bifhep  of  London  ;  69  fermons,  &c. 

Benjamin  Hoadley,  bilhop  of  Winchefter  ;  fermons  and  controverfy. 

Samuel  Richardfon,  London  ;  Grandifon,  Clarifi'a,  Pamela. 

Reverend  Dr.  John  Leland,  Lancafhire  ;  Anfwer  to  Deiftjcal  Writers. 

1765  Reverend  Dr.  Edward  Young  ;  Night  Thoughts,  and  other  poems,  3  tragedies. 
Robert  Simfon,  Glafgovv;  conic  fcftions,  Euclid,  Apollonius. 

1768  Reverend  Lawrence  Sterne  ;  45  fermons,  Sentipiental  Journey,  Triftram  Shandy. 

1769  Robert  Smith,  Lincolnlhire ;  harmonics  and  optics. 

1770  Reverend  Dr.  Jortin  ;  Life  of  Erafnms,  Eccleliaftical  Hiftory,  and  fermons. 

Dr.  Mark  Akenfide,  NewCaftle  upon  Tyne;  poems. 

Dr.  Tobias  Smollett,  Dumbartonihire ;  Hitlory  of  England,  novels,  tranflations. 

1771  Thomas  Gray,  ProfelTor  of  Modern  Pliltory,  Cambridge  ;  poems. 

1773  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  earl  of  Chcfterfield  ;  letters. 

George  Lord  Lyttelton,  Worcefterlhire ;  Hiftory  of  England. 

1774  Oliver  Goldfmith,  Ireland;  poems,  effays,  and  other  pieces. 

Zachary  Pearce,  bifnop  of  Rochefter;  Aimotations  on  the  New  Tcftament,  &c. 

1775  Dr.  John  Hawkefworth  ;  tfTays. 

,1776  David  Hume,  Merfe;  Hiftory  of  Fr.gland,  and  effays. 

James  Fergufon,  Aberdeenlhire ;  aftronomy. 

1 777  Samuel  Foote,  Cornwall ;  plays. 

J779  David  Garrick,  Hereford  ;  plays,  &c. 

William  Warburton,  hilltop  of  Glouceftcr;  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes,  and 
various  other  works. 

178a  Sir  William  Blackftone,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  London  ;  Com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  I. aws  of  England. 

Dr.  John  Fothergill,  Yorkfhire  ;  philofophy  and  medicine. 

James  Harris,  Hermes,  Philological  Inquiries,  and  Philofophical  Arrangements. 
1781  Thomas  Newton,  bilhop  of.  Bnltol,  Litchfield;  difeourfes  on  the  prophecies,, 
and  other  works. 

Sir  John  Pringle,  hart.  Roxboroughfhire;  Difeafes  of  the  Army. 

Henry  Home,  lord  Kaimes,  Scotland ;  Elements  of  Criticifm,  Sketches  of  the 
Hiftory  of  Man. 

1783  Dr.  William  Hunter,  Lanerkftiire  ;  anatomy. 

1784  Dr.  Samuel  Johnfon,  Litchfield;  Engliih  Dictionary,  biography,  cfTays,  poetry, 

died  Dec.  13 ,  aged  7 : . 

1785  William  Whitehead,  ppet-leureat;  poems  and  plays. 

Rev.  Richard  Burn,  LLD.  author  of  the  Juftice  of  Peace,  Ecdef.  Law,  &c. 
died  Nov.  20. 

Richard  Glover,  efq.  Leonidas,  Medea,  &c.  died  Nov.  25. 

1786  Jonas  Hanway,  efq.  Travels,  mifcellaneous,  died  Sept.  5.  aged  74. 

1787  Dr.  Robt.  Lowth,  bifhop  of  London  ;  criticifm,  divinity,  grammar,  died  Nov.  3. 
Soame  Jenyns,  efq.  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Chriltian  Religion,  and  other  pieces, 

died  Dec.  18. 

1788  James  Stuart,  efq.  celebrated  by  the  name  of  “  Athenian  Stuart,”  died  Feb.  j. 
Thomas  Gainfborough,  efq.  the  celebrated  painter,  died  Aug.  2. 

Tho.  Sheridan,  efq.  Engliih  Dictionary,  works  on  education,  elocution,  &c. 
died  Aug.  14. 

#  Wm.  Julius  Mickle,  efq.  tranllator  of  the  Lufiad,  died  Oft.  25. 

1789  Dr.  William  Cullen.  Praftice  of  Phyfic,  Materia  Medica,  &c.  died  Feb.  5th. 

1790  Benjamin  Franklin,  efq.  Eleftricity,  Natural  Philofophy,  mifcellanies,  died 

April  1 7. 

Dr.  Adam  Smith.  Moral  Sentiments,  Inquiry  into  the  Wealth  of  Nation*. 
April  17. 

John  Howard,  efq.  Account  of  Prifons  and  Lazarettos,  See. 

Rev.  Thomas  Warton,  B.  D.  poet-iaureat ;  Hiftory  of  Engliih  Poetry,  poem*) 
died  April  21. 
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